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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIB  STYLE  AND  CHAEACTEB. 

WITH  EX  GRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO.  LXXVIII. — SIR  JOSEPH  NOEL  PATON,  R.S.A. 

OUE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  of  a long  series  of  biographical  sketches  hearing 
the  above  title.  The  subject  was  discontinued  to 
admit,  by  way  of  variety,  the  introduction  of  notices, 
somewhat  analogous  in  character,  of  many  of  the 
great  painters  of  the  modern  German  and  Belgian 
schools ; for  it  must  have  been  evident  to  those 
acquainted  with  our  own  school,  that  we  had  far 
from  exhausted  the  roll  of  artists  entitled  to  a place 
such  list  of  men  eminent  in  Art ; several  members  of 


the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  others  of  almost  equal  reputation,  were 
from  various  causes  omitted  in  that  first  series ; while,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  the  principal  painters  of  Scotland  were 
altogether  excluded,  solely  on  the  ground  of  our  inability  at  that 
time  to  gain  access  to  their  works  for  the  purpose  of  engraving. 
On  resuming  the  subject  we  shall  find  places  for  some  “ old  and 
familiar  ” names,  as  well  as  for  others  who  have  since  worked 
their  way  upwards  into  popular  favour,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Tweed,  commencing  with  a distinguished  Scottish  painter. 

Sir  Joseph  Noel  Paton  has  taken  a high  position  in  the  Scottish 
school,  of  which,  generally,  we  can  scarcely  write  in  terms  too 
commendatory.  He  was  born  at  Dunfermline,  on  the  13th 
December,  1821.  Although  his  Art-education  was,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  most  desultory  kind,  the  circumstances  of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  tended  in  no  ordinary  way  to  the  development  of  his 
artistic  perceptions.  His  father, — a Fellow  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  well-known  in  connection  with  the  damask 
manufactures  of  Dunfermline,  and  as  a collector  of  Scottish  anti- 
quities,—surrounded  his  children,  from  their  earliest  years,  with 
old  books,  old  prints,  old  pictures,  casts  from  the  antique,  and  what- 
ever objects  could  stimulate  the  imagination  and  expand  the  mind. 
The  locality  in  which  the  family  resided,  Wooers’-Alley,— a small 
but  secluded  and  singularly  picturesque  spot,  one  of  the  bends  of 
the  glen  wherein  stand  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  Abbey  and 
Royal  Palace  of  Dunfermline,  with  its  burn,  rocks,  trees,  and 
laurel  thickets, — was  calculated  to  encourage  romantic  habits  of 
thought,  and  to  foster  a passion  for  the  minuter  beauties  of  inani- 
mate nature,  which,  it  is  evident,  has  to  a considerable  extent 
tinged  all  his  productions.  Another  circumstance  may  be  alluded 
to  as  aiding  in  the  developing  a constitutional  tendency  to  the 
more  romantic  phases  of  Art.  Through  his  mother,  a lady  of 
great  nobility  and  unselfishness  of  character,  who,  like  most  High- 
landers of  her  time,  whether  male  or  female,  was  deeply  versed  in 
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traditional  lore,  Sir  Noel  could  claim  close  kinship  with  the  Chiefs 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  chivalrous  Clans  of  the  North, 


[Stephen  Miller. 


whose  deeds  of  daring  in  the  Jacobite  ranks  supplied  the  earliest 
subjects  for  his  childish  pencil,  and  a knowledge  of  whose  position 
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as  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Earls  of  Atholl,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  family  which  occupied  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from 
whom,  through  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  Stuart  race  was  descended 
—could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  character, 
habits  of  thought,  and  feeling  of  a youth  so  constituted,  and 
surrounded  by  everything  calculated  to  foster  such  tendencies. 

We  have  in  these  preliminary  remarks  somewhat  of  a key  to  the 
after  career  of  this  painter.  In  1843  Sir  Noel  Paton  came  to 
London  and  studied  for  a short  time  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  receiving  from  Mr.  George  Jones,  R.A.,  then  keeper, 
much  kindness  and  courtesy.  His  artistic  teachings  began  and 
terminated  with  the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  J ones.  Before  the 
period  just  alluded  to,  ho  had,  however,  exhibited  some  proofs  of 
early  talent  in  illustrations,  supplied  gratuitously,  for  the  Renfrew- 
shire Annual  for  the  years  1841-2.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
painted,  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,I * *  4 Ruth  Gleaning,’ 


his  first  exhibited  painting ; this  was  in  1814  ; when  he  also  pro- 
duced a series  of  designs,  in  outline,  illustrating  respectively, 
Shelley’s  “ Prometheus  Bound,”  and  “ The  Tempest these  were 
etched  and  published  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 
F.S.A.,  and  received  due  notice  at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  In  the  following  year  he  contributed  to  the  Scottish 
Academy  4 Rachel  weeping  for  her  Children,’  and  ‘ The  Holy 
Family,’  and  he  also  executed  a series  of  etchings,  illustrating  the 
late  James  Wilson’s  poem,  “Silent  Love.”  This  year,  1845,  was 
marked  by  the  cartoon  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall.  Young 
as  the  artist  of  whom  we  are  writing  then  was,  he  boldly  entered 
into  competition  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the 
day,  and  not  without  justification,  for  the  Royal  Commissioners 
awarded  to  him  one  of  the  three  prizes  of  two  hundred  pounds,  for 
his  cartoon  of  4 The  Spirit  of  Religion,’  a work  which  showed  a 
mind  richly  endowed  with  poetic  imagination,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  evinced  an  amount  of  technical  attainment  which  called 
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forth  the  favourable  notice  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  time.  It  was  about  this  time  he  made  several  ad- 
mirable drawings  for  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall’s  “ Book  of  British  Ballads.” 
Passing  over  two  charming  illustrations  of  fairy-land, — a world 
with  which  Sir  N.  Paton  has  frequently  made  us  acquainted, — 4 The 
Quarrel  of  Oberon  andTitania,’  exhibited  at  the  Scottish  Academy 
in  1846,  and  4 Puck  and  Fairy,’  in  the  same  gallery  the  following 
year,  we  again  arrive  at  Westminster  Hall,  where,  also  in  1847, 
another  competitive  display  was  opened  to  the  public,  that  of 
oil-paintings.  To  this  he  contributed  two  works,  4 The  Recon- 
ciliation of  Oberon  and  Titania,’  and  4 Christ  bearing  the  Cross.’ 
For  these  joint  productions,  so  dissimilar  in  character,  yet  each 
with  merits  peculiar  to  itself,  he  received  one  of  the  three  prizes 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  The  former  of  the  two  pictures  was 
purchased  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  is  now  in  their  gallery.  In  this  year  he  was 
elected  Associate  of  that  institution.  To  its  annual  exhibitions 
he  sent,  in  1848,  ‘The  Meeting  of  Zephyr  and  Aurora,’ and 


| 4 Silenus  surprised  by  iEgle ; ’ in  1849,  4 Theodore  and  Honoria,’ 
and  ‘Puck’s  Soiree  Musicale ;’  in  1850,  the  year  in  which  he 

j was  enrolled  Member  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  4 The  Quarrel  of 
! Oberon  and  Titania in  1851, 4 Thomas  the  Rhymer  and  the  Queen 
! of  Fairie’  (engraved),  ‘The  Father  Confessor,’  ‘Death  of  Paolo 
I and  Francesca  da  Rimini,’  and  ‘ Nimrod  the  Mighty  Hunter ; ’ 
in  1852,  ‘Dante  meditating  the  Episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,’ 

4 The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes ; flight  of  the  Lovers,’  and  a beautiful 
specimen  of  sculpture,  a basso-relievo  representing  ‘ Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children.’  The  ‘Oberon  and  Titania’  picture  just 
mentioned  is  a different  work  from  that  of  1846,  and  was  bought 
for  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  by  the  Royal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. 

The  year  1853  was  a blank,  but  in  the  next  he  contributed  to 
[ the  Scottish  Academy,  1 The  Dead  Lady  ’ (engraved),  ‘ Bacchus 
and  Nereides,’  ‘ Pan  Piping,’  4 Faust  and  Margaret  Reading  ’ 
(engraved),  and  ‘Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the  Lunar  Sphere.’  In 
1855  he  contributed  the  grand  composition  of  ‘ The  Pursuit  of 
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Pleasure,’  now  well-known  from  the  large  engraving  of  it. 
Cxitics — who  are  not  always  reliable  judges — are  sometimes 
found  to  express  very  contrary  opinions  of  the  same  work  ; and  , 
this  picture  was  not  exempt  from  such  fiery  'ordeal.  But,  esti- 
mated by  results,  it  found  special  favour  with  the  public ; for 
Mr.  Hill,  the  eminent  print-publisher  of  Edinburgh,  bought  it 
for  one  thousand  pounds,  had.  it  engraved,  and  cleared  a very 
considerable  sum  by  the  prints,  which  were  largely  subscribed 
for ; having  previously  disposed  of  it  for  two  thousand  guineas  to 
Mr.  Graham  Briggs,  of  Barbadoes. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  works  sent  to  Westminster 
Hall,  Sir  Noel  Paton  had  not  exhibited  in  London;  but  in  1856 
he  commenced  contributing  to  our  Royal  Academy,  thus  afford- 
ing the  English  public  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  productions  of  an  artist  of  whom  they  knew  little,  save 
by  reputation.  The  first  of  these,  ‘Home,’  was  designated  by  Mr.  i 


Ruskin  “a  most  pathetic  and  precious  picture.”  ‘The  Bluidy 
Tryste,’  and  ‘ In  Memoriam,’  exhibited' in  1858,  found  less  favour 
with  this  fastidious  critic,  but  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the 
gloominess  of  the  subjects ; and  it  may  be  noticed  that  unless  the 
artist  invades  fairy-land,  the  themes  of  his  pictures  are  more  fre- 
quently sad  than  cheerful ; even  his  ‘ Hesperus’  (1860),  two  lovers 
seated  at  eventide  on  a mossy  bank,  and  ‘ Dawn — Luther  at 
Erfurt,’  have  each  a tinge  of  melancholy  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked; while  his  1 Mors  Janua  Vita  ’ (1866),  though  designed  to 
convey  the  most  cheering  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  not 
altogether  free  from  this  tinge  of  sadness. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over  many  works  we 
should  gladly  speak  of,  in  order  to  say  a few  words  on  those  that 
form  the  subjects  of  our  illustrations.  Tennyson’s  noble  poem 
supplied  the  subject  of  the  first  picture,  ‘ Morte  d’ Arthur,’ 
engraved  here.  It  is  a grand  theme,  treated  by  the  painter 


Brau  n and  Engraved  by ] 


THK  DOWIE  DENS  O’  HARROW. 


[Stephen  Miller. 


with  a feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  poet’s  conception,  and  with 
great  artistic  power. 

The  second  of  these,  ‘ I wonder  who  lived  in  there  ! ’ will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  our  subscribers  as  in  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  of  1866.  The  composition  is  not  an  ideal 
one,  but,  as  we  have  heard,  is  the  representation  of  a fact.  The 
scene  is  the  artist’s  studio,  in  which,  on  entering  one  day,  he  saw 
his  young  son,  chin  on  hand,  “glowering”  into  an  old  helmet, 
with  eyes  full  of  the  stories  of  chivalry  he  had  been  taught  or 
had  read.  “ I wonder  who  lived  in  there  ! ” was  the  boy’s  remark 
to  his  father.  The  incident  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the 
special  notice  of  a mind  so  constituted  as  that  of  the  latter,  who^ 
saw  at  once  how  well  adapted  it  was  for  a picture  both  original 
and  pleasing ; the  result  is  before  us. 

The  third  illustration,  ‘ The  Dowie  Dens  o’  Yarrow,’  is  from 
one  of  a series  of  six  pictures,  painted  for  the  Royal  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving.  The  popular  old  Scottish  ballad  known  by  the  above 


title  contains  no  such  actual  scene  as  is  represented  here,  but 
it  may  be  accepted  as  a fit  sequel  to  the  story,  and  shows  the  life- 
less bodies  of  the  knight  who  fell  in  mortal  combat  and  his  lady 
who  died  beside  him  when  she  found  him  stricken  down,  carried 
by  retainers  to  their  castle  home. 

These  three  compositions  serve  to  exhibit  the  mediaeval  and 
chivalric  “ groove”  in  which  the  painter’s  mind  is  found  so  con- 
stantly to  run.  His  pictures,  whatever  the  subject,  are  always 
poetical,  yet  are  realistic  in  treatment ; and  he  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  the  royal  and  academic  honours  respectively  which  have 
been  awarded  him.  In  1866  the  Queen  appointed  him  her 
“ Limner  for  Scotland,”  and  the  year  following  conferred  on  him, 
at  Windsor,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  But  it  is  not  only  as  an 
artist  that  Sir  Noel  Paton  has  won  reputation ; his  two  published 
books,  “ Poems  by  a Painter,”  which  appeared  in  1862,  and 
“ Spendrift,”  in  1866,  were  both  most  favourably  noticed  by  the 
press,  ourselves  included,  in  England  and  Scotland. 

James  Dafforne. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  SHEEPSHANKS 
COLLECTION. 

CHOOSING  THE  WEDDING  GOWN. 

W.  Mulready,  Painter.  F.  A.  Heatli,  Engraver. 

So  much  has  been  written  at  various  times, 
both  in  our  own  journal  and  in  every  other 
taking  cognizance  of  Art-matters,  concern- 
ing this  very  popular  picture,  that  what- 
ever may  be  henceforth  written  or  said 
about  it  must  prove  little  else  than  repeti- 
tion. The  richest  vein  of  gold  becomes 
exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the  “ digger,” 
and  refuses  at  length  to  yield  any  more 
fruits  to  his  persevering  and  arduous  toil  ; 
and  so  may  Mulready’s  master-piece — for 
so  it  may  be  considered  when  viewed  as  a 
whole — be  examined  in  its  length  and  its 
breadth  without  suggesting  an  idea,  or 
offering  a point  of  criticism,  which  has  not 
long  since  been  put  upon  record.  And 
where  men  have  not  read,  they  have  seen  ; 
for  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  among 
all  the  pictures  contained  in  our  National 
Gallery,  both  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  at 
South  Kensington,  not  one  has  attracted 
more  universal  attention  from  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  learned 
and  unlearned  in  Art-knowledge,  than  the 
famous  ‘ Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,’ 
suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  opening 
passage  in  Goldsmith’s  equally  popular 
story  of  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  where 
the  worthy  pastor  says  : — “I  had  scarcely 
taken  orders  a year  before  I began  to  think 
seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife 
as  she  did  her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a 
fine  glossy  surface,  but  such  qualities  as 
would  wear  well.” 

And  yet  if  the  bride-elect  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  the  artist  has 
made  of  her,  Dr.  Primrose  was  evidently 
not  without  the  faculty  of  discernment  in 
the  matter  of  female  beauty : his  future 
wife  may  not  have  possessed  a “ glossy 
surface,”  like  the  rich  silk  she  is  selecting 
for  the  marriage  garment,  but  she  certainly 
had  a sweet  face,  and,  doubtless,  a fair 
complexion ; while  her  graceful  figure, 
shown  to  perfection  in  the  well-fitting 
jacket,  would  have  forced  a word  of  appro- 
bation from  even  an  anchorite,  dead  as  he 
might  appear  to  all  the  charms  of  young 
womanhood.  Then  the  clusters  of  hair 
falling  in  thick  glossy  masses — more  glossy 
than  the  silk — over  her  back,  and  the  fea- 
thered hat  set  coquettishly  a little  on  one 
side  of  the  head — what  does  all  this  show 
but  that  if  the  worthy  doctor  sought  after 
“qualities  that  would  wear  well,”  they 
were  external  no  less  than  internal,  quali- 
ties of  person  as  well  as  those  of  heart  and 
mind.  Mulready  had  a right  to  assume 
that  the  young  vicar  was  a man  of  taste, 
no  less  than  a man  of  judgment;  one  who 
loved  both  wisely  and  well.  As  he  stands 
. by  her  side,  watching  the  business  in  which 
she  is  engaged,  he  shows  himself  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  his  “ selection.” 

The  picture  as  a composition  speaks  for 
itself,  even  repeated  in  simple  black  and 
white  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver  : but  in 
perhaps  its  highest  quality,  colour,  it  loses 
by  transformation.  This  quality  is  carried 
to  perfection,  and  has  never  been  trans- 
cended, in  its  way,  by  any  painter  of  any 
time  or  nation.  Though  brilliant  to  a 
degree,  it  shows  the  most  exquisite  har- 
monies attained  by  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  contrasts,  and  by  the  most 
delicate  and  skilful  manipulation.  It  is  a 
work  of  which  any  school  of  genre  painting 
might  well  feel  proud. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI. 

The  traveller  entering  Italy  for  the  first 
time  by  the  magnificent  but  rugged  passes 
of  Monte  Rosa,  has  his  first  taste  of  southern 
scenery  and  art  at  the  little  town  of  Varallo, 
situated  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Sesia. 
Coming  from  Switzerland,  the  change  both 
in  scenery  and  sentiment  is  very  marked. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  a richer 
verdure,  the  trim  vineyards  are  replaced 
by  vines  trained  from  tree  to  tree,  or  like 
an  “ ivy  tod”  clustering  in  a tangled  mass 
round  an  upright  stump ; and  an  inde- 
scribable effulgence  of  southern  colour 
softens  the  whole  landscape.  Nor  is  the 
change  less  in  the  people  : instead  of  the 
hard-favoured  Swiss,  one  meets  groups  of 
handsome,  life-enjoying-looking  creatures ; 
their  houses  are  of  the  Italian  type,  and 
the  wayside  shrines,  which  abound  every- 
where, are  purely  Italian  in  character,  dif- 
fering entirely  from  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Swiss  Cantons. 

Varallo  is  only  five  hours  walk  from  the 
Swiss  frontier,  and  an  admirable  centre 
from  which  to  make  mountain  excursions  ; 
but  it  possesses  a strong  local  interest  in- 
dependent of  its  beautiful  scenery.  “ Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari,”  a friend,  and  some  say  a 
pupil,  of  Raphael’s,  spent  fourteen  years 
of  his  life  here : and  just  when  Art  was 
beginning  to  languish  in  Italy,  he  gathered 
round  him  a band  of  scholars,  and  they 
have  left  behind  them  numerous  frescoes 
and  works  in  terra-cotta,  of  excellent  in- 
tention and  various  merit.  In  all  of  these 
the  religious  element  is  still  predominant, 
too  soon  to  vanish  under  the  careless  faci- 
lity of  the  next  generation.  Some  little 
notice  of  these  productions  may  be  accept- 
able, and  all  the  more  so  as  each  year  they 
are  fading  away.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  modern  spirit  of  centralisation, 
which  is  destroying  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  Italian  cities,  will  leave  this 
little  place  untouched.  The  passionate  love 
of  the  Italian  for  his  native  town,  his  pride 
in  his  native  artist  or  local  saint,  are 
strongly  felt  here.  All  over  Italy  it  was 
(and  to  a certain  extent  still  is)  the  same. 
In  each  little  town  the  love  and  taste  of 
the  people  were  lavished  on  their  church 
and  its  adornment,  and  their  chief  pride 
was  in  their  patron  saint.  So  also  with 
these  artists  in  Perugio;  “11  Pietro”  is 
lovingly  spoken  of,  as  if  there  never  had 
been  another  Peter ; in  Padua  and  Assisi 
Giotto  is  as  well  known  as  St.  Francis ; 
and  the  simple  people  of  Varallo  believe  no 
one  ever  painted  like  “ our  Gaudenzio.” 

Fresh  from  the  nobler  works  and  purer 
style  of  the  earlier  masters  in  the  south, 
Gaudenzio  and  his  school  seem  flat  enough ; 
but  coming  from  the  north,  with  a less 
fastidious  eye,  this  introduction  to  the  re- 
ligious Art  of  Italy  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. There  is  an  earnest  purpose  and 
intention  in  the  whole  which  must  strike 
every  one ; and  though  already  belonging 
to  the  decadence  of  Art,  and  a decided 
falling  off  from  the  works  of  the  preceding 
century,  one  has  to  go  to  Rome  to  see  how 
much  lower  religious  Art  can  fall  in  the 
fresco  at  St.  Agnese,  recording  the  mira- 
culous preservation  of  “Pio  Nono,”  or  in 
the  Stanza,  which,  by  his  orders,  has  been 
frescoed  in  the  Vatican,  in  honour  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
which  is  in  fatal  proximity  to  the  glorious 
Stanze  of  Raphael,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Nicolini  Chapel,  adorned  by  the  modest 
perfection  of  Fra  Angelico.  Such  exag- 
gerations as  these  modem  ones  had  not 
entered  into  the  simple  mind  of  Gaudenzio, 

who,  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  the 
ability  belonging  to  his  period,  gave  the 
history  of  our  Lord  as  it  is  related  in 
Scripture.  Time  and  a rough  winter  cli- 
mate have  obliterated  many  of  these  works, 
but  some  remain  in  very  good  condition. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Franciscan  Church,  St.  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sacro 
Monte.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  divided 
off  by  a partition  wall,  relieved  by  three 
low  round  arches,  the  centre  one  admitting 
into  the  choir ; and  on  this  wall  the  life  of 
our  Lord  is  represented  in  twenty-one  com- 
partments, from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Resurrection.  These  works  were  executed 
by  Ferrari  in  1510 — 13,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  drawn  a few 
years  previously  by  the  fame  of  Raphael, 
who  was  only  one  year  his  senior.  Lanzi 
says  that,  when  there  he  helped  at  the 
decoration  of  the  Farnesini  Palace,  and 
that  from  Raphael’s  drawing  he  painted 
the  well-known  Judgment  of  Solomon,  in 
the  Vatican.  Certain  it  is  he  returned  to 
his  native  valley  imbued  with  much  of  the 
spirit  of  his  great  friend  and  master,  which 
one  can  especially  trace  in  the  delicacy  and 
colour  of  his  easel-pictures ; whereas  in  his 
fresco-painting,  in  general,  the  strong  vigo- 
rous influence  of  the  Lombard  school  is 
very  distinctly  evident.  Of  these  frescoes 
the  chief  excellence  is  entirely  his  own, 
and  it  consists  in  the  unmistakable  feeling 
of  devotion  which  pervades  them  all,  and 
the  desire  evinced  to  tell  the  history  in 
plain  terms.  As  a Scripture  lesson,  nothing 
can  be  purer.  The  church  stands  always 
open,  the  large  shady  porch  invites  the 
passer  by,  and  there  within  is  the  whole 
history  of  the  Redeemer’s  life,  in  language 
plain  enough  for  the  least  informed.  The 
centre  subject,  the  Crucifixion,  is  a grand 
composition,  though  overcrowded  with  in- 
cidents. The  eloquent  simplicity  of  the 
early  masters,  who  attempted  to  represent 
only  the  moui’ning  mother  and  St.  John 
as  attendants  at  the  cross,  is  replaced  by 
an  anxious  wish  to  express  every  possible 
detail  of  the  awful  scene. 

The  upper  row  of  frescoes  is  a good  deal 
worn.  The  Annunciation  and  Nativity 
are  both  very  sweet  in  composition,  and 
the  Baptism  is  very  dignified  and  good ; in 
these,  of  necessity,  there  is  no  crowding 
of  figures.  But  the  compartment  which 
arrests  attention  most  is  one  representing 
our  Lord  on  his  way  to  Calvary ; the  cross 
has  been  placed  on  the  ground,  and  He  is 
kneeling  before  it  in  deep  emotion.  The 
artist’s  power  has  risen  with  his  subject. 
Behind  our  Lord  stand  the  two  thieves, 
whose  heads  are  very  characteristic  of 
their  history,  and  on  the  cross  there  stands 
an  unconscious  child.  Perhaps  this  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  artist’s  realistic 
desire  to  crowd  in  all  possible  incidents ; 
perhaps,  with  a deeper  meaning,  he  wished 
to  place  emblematic  innocence  beside  the 
one  Innocent  One. 

From  the  door  of  the  Franciscan  Church 
a broad  pathway,  shaded  by  chestnut  trees, 
leads  up  to  the  Sacro  Monte  of  Varallo,  of 
which  all  the  Piedmontese  and  Lombar- 
dians are  so  proud,  for  it  owed  its  origin 
to  a Milanese  monk,  and  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  adornment  to  that  most  excel- 
lent of  saints,  Carlo  Borommeo,  who  made 
two  pilgrimages  there,  and  added  to  the 
shrines.  That  good  man’s  memory  is 
justly  cherished  by  his  countrymen,  and 
his  good  deeds  live  without  the  aid  of  that 
art  which  has  handed  down  to  us,  and 
identified  itself  with,  the  histories  of  the 
earlier  mystical  saints.  In  the  Monte 
Sacro  they  reverently  preserve  the  boards 
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on  which  Carlo  Boromeo  slept,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  of  North  Italy  is  a 
warm  recollection  of  his  self-denial  and 
boundless  love  and  charity. 

There  is  an  old  legend  which  says  that 
on  that  day  when  the  Madonna  accom- 
panied her  divine  Son  to  Calvary,  she  took 
a shorter  path,  so  as  to  meet  Him  half 
way ; in  accordance  with  this,  a narrower 
path  is  made,  which  leaving  the  broad 
shady  one,  cuts  straight  up  the  hill,  and 
joins  the  other  again  half  way  up  the 
glorious  height,  where,  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  chestnut  trees,  there  is  a large 
plain  rustic  cross,  which  the  peasant- 
women  always  stop  to  kiss.  It  is  a scene 
of  unspeakable  natural  beauty.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe  the  Sacro  Monte  without 
entering  upon  subjects  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  In  how  far  this  sort  of 
plastic  representations  of  the  life  of  Christ 
are  edifying,  is  a subject  which  admits  of 
various  readings.  We  of  the  North  do  not 
readily  sympathise  with  what  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  genius  of  our  country,  but 
we  must  not  so  judge  the  South.  What 
would  appear  profane  in  a room  in  London, 
or  even  in  a trim  English  landscape,  be- 
comes ideal  and  poetic  in  mountain  soli- 
tude, in  scenes  of  majestic  beauty,  and 
among  a people  who  receive  the  whole  with 
unquestioning  admiration  and  devotion, 
and  to  whom  it  assuredly  is  a very  helpful 
lesson.  There  can  be  no  attempt  at  Art- 
criticism  in  the  matter.  The  figures  are  in 
terra-cotta,  some  very  rude  and  common, 
some  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Firrno 
Stella,  of  very  considerable  vigour  and 
merit,  with  a great  deal  of  intuition  about 
them,  but  all  disfigured  with  coarse  colour, 
and  many  dressed  up  in  clothes,  with  the 
grotesque  addition  of  false  hair,  which  in 
some  instances  gives  an  almost  disgusting 
effect.  There  are  about  fifty  groups,  each 
placed  in  a small  separate  sort  of  shrine, 
with  gratings  in  front.  They  begin  with 
the  Fall  of  Man,  and  then  go  immediately 
to  the  Annunciation,  and  so  on  to  various 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  till  his  Ascen- 
sion. These  shrines  or  chapels  have  all 
been  frescoed,  and  some  by  distinguished 
hands  ; many  are  by  Gaudenzio,  and  when 
one  sees  how  good  his  easel-pictures  are,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  so  many  years  of  his  life 
should  have  been  spent  on  works  of  doubt- 
ful merit,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  wall- 
painting  is  concerned,  have  been  almost 
completely  effaced  by  time  and  weather. 
A long  list  is  kept  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  at  various  times  contributed  to  this 
spot — names  little  known  beyond  their  own 
district,  but  of  whom  the  Yarollese  are 
very  proud.  A cultivated  taste  shrinks 
from  such  representations,  but  to  the  pea- 
sant it  is  all  solemn,  all  beautiful,  and 
certainly  keeps  alive  among  the  people  that 
knowledge  of  Bible  history  of  which  the 
northern  Italian  boasts  his  superiority  over 
his  southern  brethren.  Besides  the  nume- 
rous pilgrims  who  resort  there  on  the  fes- 
tivals, many  go  for  their  daily  and  weekly 
devotions.  The  local  guide  at  Monte  Sacro 
tells  that  various  popes,  willing  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  the  faithful,  “ have  deigned 
generously  to  open  the  spiritual  treasury 
of  the  Church,  and  have  bestowed  many 
indulgences  and  privileges  on  this  sanc- 
tuary, including  singular  powers  of  abso- 
lution vested  in  two  of  the  clergy,  in  cases 
of  excommunication  and  crime,  otherwise 
referred  to  the  Holy  See.” 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Gaudenzio, 
except  that  he  was  born  at  Yal  Duggio, 
in  1484,  one  year  before  his  great  friend 
Eaphael,  whom,  however,  he  survived 
thirty  years ; he  died  in  1550.  Vasari 

mentions  him  only  by  a few  words  of 
praise: — “He  was  an  excellent  painter, 
skilful  and  expert ; he  painted  many  fres- 
coes, and  especially  an  admirable  ‘ Cena- 
colo  ’ for  the  Passionist  Convent  at  Milan, 
which  was  not  completed  when  he  died. 
Ho  also  excelled  in  oil-painting,  and  from 
his  hand  there  are  works  both  at  Varallo 
and  Vercelli,  which  are  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.”  * From  other  sources  we  learn 
that  he  was  skilled  in  architecture,  model- 
ling, and  optics,  as  well  as  in  painting, 
and  that  his  character  for  piety  was  such 
that  the  Synod  of  Novara  bore  testimony 
to  it,  calling  him  the  “ eximie  pium.” 
From  his  works  we  may  gather  that  he 
was  eminently  industrious,  modest,  and 
devout,  forgetting  himself  entirely  in  his 
subject.  In  none  of  Eaphael’ s successors 
does  one  recognise  the  same  hearty  reli- 
gious feeling  as  in  Gaudenzio.  Most  of 
his  easel-pictures  are  at  Milan,  but  there 
is  an  excellent  altar-piece  by  him  at  Arona ; 
and  in  the  church  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  at 
Varallo,  is  an  altar-piece  by  him,  of  which 
Eaphael  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed.  It  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, and  represents  the  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Catherine  and  attendant  saints  : 
and  above  these  is  a ‘ Pieta  ’ of  great  merit. 

It  would  transgress  too  far  on  space  to 
tell  how  many  churches  in  the  vicinity, 
how  many  wayside  shrines,  retain  traces 
of  work  by  pupils  of  Gaudenzio,  and 
which,  though  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
nobler  masters  of  the  preceding  century, 
still  evince  a taste  and  sentiment  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
done  since,  and  which  is  absolutely  refresh- 
ing after  the  gaudy  vulgarity  of  modern 
Eoman  frescoes. 

Varallo  itself  is  a busy  little  market 
town;  the  peasants  come  from  great  dis- 
tances twice  a week  with  their  produce, 
and  costumes  still  abound.  The  country  is 
as  carefully  cultivated  as  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Switzerland,  but  that  is  done  chiefly 
by  the  women ; the  men  are  mostly  artisans 
and  great  travellers ; there  are  no  such  wood- 
carvers  or  workers  in  stucco-work  as  the 
Varollese;  they  travel  all  over  the  world 
where  such  things  ai’e  prized,  and  come 
home  with  little  fortunes.  The  studios  in 
Eome  are  full  of  them,  but  they  rarely  re- 
main ; the  old  men  return  to  their  hearths, 
and  the  women  never  wander.  In  spite 
of  field-labour  the  women  are  handsome, 
and  their  costume  is  very  becoming,  and 
they  are  most  industrious.  The  constant 
sound  of  the  bell  among  the  mountains 
reminds  one  of  Switzerland,  but  the  lovely 
little  maiden  who,  distaff  in  hand,  tends 
her  flock,  is  not  like  her  homely  Swiss 
sister.  In  one  respect  both  countries  re- 
semble— there  are  no  beggars.  One  cannot 
leave  Varallo  in  any  direction  without  pass- 
ing through  scenery  of  extreme  beauty. 
Monte  Eosa  is  within  a day’s  excursion, 
but  it  requires  a good  pedestrian.  A less 
fatiguing  and  very  charming  excursion 
may  be  made  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Lago  di  Orta.  Leaving  the  carriage  road 
a mile  below  Varallo,  at  a lovely  little 
chapel,  St.  Maria  de  Loretto,  frescoed 
within  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  without 
by  his  pupils,  a mule-path  leads  through 
scenes  of  increasing  beauty  over  the  Col 
de  Colma  down  to  the  shores  of  that  lovely 
little  lake,  that  garden-land  of  beauty, 
which  the  people  with  simple  vanity  call 
“ 11  Porto  del  Paradiso.” 

G.  E.  F. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLEEY. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Royal  Academy  will 
vacate  the  rooms  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  March 
— not  at  all  too  soon  to  admit  of  complete 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  exhibition.  This 
change,  which  will  place  at  the  disposition  of  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  the  upper 
rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Academy  (not  the 
lower  rooms),  will  enable  the  former  to  effect  a 
more  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  pictures 
than  at  present  exists.  The  additions  re- 
cently made  to  the  collection  cannot  be  hung 
for  want  of  room,  and  as  the  time  for  an  entire 
redistribution  is  so  near  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  disturb  the  present  dispositions.  The 
unfinished  picture  of  the  ‘Entombment,’  by 
Michael  Angelo,  was  purchased  for  £2,000.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Fesch,  and  was  known  in  Rome,  as  well  on  the 
scoro  of  its  merits  as  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  subject  of  litigation  for 
about  twenty  years.  It  is  also  known  in  this 
country,  having  been  for  some  weeks  on  view  at 
Mr.  Pinti’s,  in  Berners  Street.  It  was  pur- 
chased last  summer  from  Mr.  Robert Macpherson, 
of  Rome.  The  other  picture  is  the  Demidoff 
Crivelli,  from  San  Donato  at  Florence,  which 
has  already  been  described  in  our  columns. 
This  picture,  or  rather  galaxy  of  pictures, 
formerly  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  at  San 
Donato,  stands  so  high  and  is  so  massively 
framed,  that  some  consideration  will  be  neces- 
sary in  placing  it.  But  the  work  which  will 
require  the  greatest  space  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments will  be  Haydon’s  * Raising  of  Lazarus,’ 
purchased  for  £400,  although  according  to  the 
rule  established,  this,  together  with  the  new 
Gainsborough,  should  ho  hung  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

The  three  magnificent  pictures  by  Rubens 
have  gained  greatly  in  brilliancy  by  the  wash- 
ing they  have  lately  undergone.  They  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  process  called  clean- 
ing, the  superficial  dust  has  only  been  removed  : 
there  can  therefore  be  no  grounds  for  the  usual 
charge  of  “ skinning,””  destroying  glazes,”  &c. 
All  these  grand  works  now  come  out  wonder- 
fully, especially  the  flesh-tints  in  the  ‘Judg- 
ment of  Paris.’  A fourth  picture  has  been 
washed — that  mysterious  Poussin,  ‘Dido  and 
iEneas  seeking  Refuge  from  the  Storm.’  It 
now  in  some  degree  responds  to  the  title,  hut 
hitherto  it  was  impossible  to  discern  the  com- 
position. 

The  National  Collection,  as  to  its  present 
number  of  works,  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
fill  the  two  suites  of  rooms,  and  it  has  been 
brought  together  with  so  much  circumspection 
that  there  are  really  no  works  which  it  were 
desirable  to  hang  in  the  shade.  A great  pro- 
portion of  the  pictures  placed  in  the  upper- 
most line  are  of  quality  sufficiently  good  to 
he  placed  near  the  eye.  It  is  inexpedient  to 
build  lofty  rooms  for  tho  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures. In  lighting  the  National  Gallery  the 
architect  has  committed  a grave  error.  The 
lantern  light  is  so  entirely  insufficient  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  in  darkness. 
This  error  has  been  felt  by  the  architect  of 
the  new  Royal  Academy,  for  the  rooms  in 
that  building  will  be  so  fully  lighted  that  if 
it  be  desirable  the  entire  space  would  be  avail- 
able. Like  all  the  other  rooms,  the  present 
Turner  room  is  stacked  nearly  up  to  the  vault- 
ing. Any  of  the  upper  pictures,  some  of  which 
are  small,  might  with  safety  and  profit  descend 
nearer  to  the  eye.  The  beauties  of  ‘ Windsor,’ 
for  instance,  are  lost,  even  just  above  the  line. 
Three  moderately- sized  rooms  would  not  be  too 
many  for  the  Turner  collection,  but  all  future 
arrangements  with  regard  to  building  are  in 
abeyance ; it  is  not  yet  determined  what  form  the 
future  National  Gallery  will  assume.  Nothing 
can  be  determined  until  the  rooms  held  by  the 
Academy  are  vacated,  and  it  is  seen  how  far  the 
additional  space  is  available.  The  new  Italian 
room  has  proved  a valuable  relief ; but  even 
that  is  insufficient  for  the  pictures  it  is  made, 
by  very  judicious  arrangement,  to  contain.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  is  greatly  in- 
creasing in  public  interest,  must,  it  is  thought, 
be  provided  for  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

* [Orlandi  says  that  Gaudenzio  was  a pupil  of  Perugino; 
but  Lanzi,  on  the  authority  of  Lomazzo,  states  that  his 
masters  were,  first,  Stefano  Scotto,  and  next,  Bernardino 
Luini.— Ed.  A.-J .] 
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of  a mingled  violet  and  white  tinted  marble, 
brought  expressly,  and  at  much  expense,  from 
Serravezza  in  Italy.  Circular  recesses  in  the 
entablature  over  these,  are  occupied  by  gilt 
busts  of  great  musicians.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  while  all  the  marble  here  employed  is  of 
very  choice  kind,  the  general  depth  of  its  colour 
saves  it  from  any  untoward  intrusion  upon  the 


salient  effect  of  the  greater  columns.  At  the 
same  time  their  combination  and  contrast — 
apart  from  linear  effect — are  thoroughly  pic- 
torial and  exquisitely  harmonious. 

Upon  the  cornice  of  the  greater  columns  may 
be  seen,  inscribed  in  golden  letters,  the  words, 
“ Chorographie — Academie  Imperiale  de  Mu- 
sique — Harmonie.”  Above  this,  and  complet- 


ing the  fa9ade,  rises  a broad  frieze,  in  which 
are  alternately  presented  circles  richly  wreathed, 
wherein  the  letter  N is  conspicuous,  and  a group 
of  sculpture  bearing  a corresponding  boss,  upon 
which  the  Empress’s  E is  presented. 

Finally,  the  crowning  level  line  of  this  unique 
design  is  formed  by  a series  of  the  Greek  his- 
trionic masks,  alternate  tragic  and  comic,  cast  in 


fice  of  the  Boulevard  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
where,  apart  from  the  heaviest  claims  for  com- 
pensation, the  ground  alone  has  an  estimated 
average  value  of  something  between  £80  and 
£100  per  square  yard. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  extraordinary  building  is,  that 
its  architect  is  no  veteran  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  this,  his  first  pretentious  ap- 
pearance before  his  countrymen,  stands  revealed 
in  the  laurels  of  a full  renown.  Monsieur 
Gamier,  as  a student  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  year  1848,  and  while  yet  almost  , 
in  his  boyhood,  won  the  Roman  prize,  which  j 
enabled  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Italy  and  j 
there  indulge  in  deep,  prolonged  draughts  at 
the  classic  fountains  of  his  Art. 

In  1857,  he  sent  to  the  home  Exhibition  a 
series  of  twelve  drawings  of  tombs  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  in  Sicily,  full  of  interest  and  of  fine 
artistic  quality.  He,  finally,  entered  into  that 
world-wide  competition  in  designs  for  this  new 
grand  Opera  House,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  in  golden  j 
letters  on  its  front,  “Academie  Imperiale  de 
Musique.”  His  work  was  one  of  an  elite  chosen 
from  the  ruck  of  compositions  sent  in,  and  that 
elite  having  been  subjected  to  a severe  revision,  1 
the  palm  was  assigned  to  him. 

That  decision  has  now  become  realised  in 
veritable  strength — 

“ Quam  si  dura  silex,  aut  stet  marpesia  cautes.” 


We  present  our  readers  with  a view  ot  its  front 
; facade,  taken  from  as  perfect  a photograph  as 
its  present  aspect  yields.  So  far,  all,  in  its 
main  features,  is  correct,  and  this  facade  is,  un- 
questionably, the  most  original  and  finely 
imagined  portion  of  the  whole  stnicture.  It 
will  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mingled 
elegance  and  richness  of  M.  Gamier' s concep- 
I tion.  The  order  is  of  purest  Corinthian.  A 
spacious  series  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  basement 
\ line,  which  is  essentially  broad  and  simple,  pre- 
senting seven  spacious  archways.  Four  wreath- 
encircled  heads,  in  strong  bas-relief,  of  great 
composers,  occupy  the  blank  level  above  and 
between  each  of  these.  A line  of  statues  will 
stand  on  intervening  pedestals  below,  and  at 
each  end  two  groups  will  signalise  the  gentle 
projection  of  lateral  wings,  which  develop  up- 
wards to  graceful  semicircular  pediments,  in 
which  sculpture  groups  are  happily  framed. 

From  this  basement  springs  up  a noble  range 
of  fluted  columns,  constructed  of  stone,  ap- 
proaching, as  near  as  may  be,  in  tint  and 
texture,  to  white  marble.  Their  effect  may  be 
designated  even  as  brilliant.  Between  each  of 
these  appears  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
distinctive  features  of  the  building,  viz.,  a series 
of  portal  windows,  being  the  outlets  to  a pro- 
menade gallery,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  much 
frequented  in  summer.  These  are  sustained,  at 
each  side,  by  small  columns  of  singular  grace, 


THE  NEW  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 
OF  PARIS. 

F all  that  has  been  so 
wondrously  done  in 
the  renovation  and 
improvement  of  the 
F rench  metropolis — 
in  which  may  be 
recognised  a struc- 
tural revolution  em- 
ulative of  the  vast 
political  changes,  to 
which  France  has, 
within  the  past  cen- 
tury, been  subjected 
— this  great  National  Theatre  seems  to 
be  the  Imperial  crowning  work.  It  is 
wholly  unequalled  throughout  Europe, 
in  creations  of  its  class,  for  a union  of 
all  the  elements  of  architectural  rich- 
ness, grandeur,  completeness,  and  per- 
manence. For  its  site  the  most  valuable 
ground  has  been  selected  ; to  give  due  effect  to 
its  elevation,  a region  of  houses  has  been  swept 
away  and  others  raised,  at  a discreet  distance,  to 
tend  on  its  adornment,  while,  as  a final  tribute  to 
its  exacting  prestige,  one  of  the  most  daring  pro- 
ceedings of  a most  daring  regime  of  demolition, 
is  now  in  course  of  being  effected,  in  the  sacri- 
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bronze  in  boldest  and  most  emphatic  vigour, 
and  brightly  gilt.  The  hand  of  Michael  Angelo 
might  have  given  the  original  of  these  daring 
and  appropriate  embellishments. 

On  pedestals  standing  aloft  at  each  end  of 
this  line,  are  placed  most  spirited  allegorical 
groups — the  winged  genius  of  Poetry  and  the 
genius  of  Music. 

Although  we  have  so  far  sketched  the  front 
facade  of  this  structure,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  completion  of  its  aspect  in  that  quarter. 
At  the  present  moment,  for  want  of  a sufficient 
line  of  view,  a very’  important  surmounting  pile 
is  almost  unrevealed — as  may  be  noted  in  the 
photograph  ; but,  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
street,  which  will  open  nearly  direct  upon  the 
Opera,  a spectator,  advancing  by  it,  will  note 
two  remarkable  objects — first,  the  broad  dome 
swelling  above  the  audience  circle,  and,  again, 
behind  it,  the  facial  presentment  of  a large 
quadrangle,  which  springs  over  the  stage  and 
its  accessories.  This  tapers  to  the  angle  of  a 
bold  pediment,  on  the  apex  of  which  sculpture 
will  again  assert  its  ascendant  in  a group,  of 
which  Apollo  will  be  the  centre,  while,  at  either 
corner,  a genius  curbing  in  a Pegasus  will 
realise  an  object  strikingly  picturesque.  In  a 
word,  this  soaring  quadrangle — Pelion  upon 
Ossa — is  the  object  which,  to  the  observer  of 
Paris  from  any  of  its  elevated  points  of  view, 
will  emphatically  affirm — there  stands  the  Grand 
Opera. 

The  measurement  of  the  frontage  of  the 
theatre  is  60  metres,  its  depth  175. 

The  lateral  facade  carries  out  the  main  lines 
of  the  front  in  extreme  richness  of  ornament, 
but  without  either  accessory  of  marble  pillar  or 
crowning  masque.  It  presents,  however,  con- 
spicuously the  range  of  busts. 

It  is  more  particularly  marked  by  circular 
central  pavilions.  These  are  embellished  with 
great  elaboration  and  are  crowned  with  cupolas. 
They  indicate  important  incidents  of  internal 
arrangement. 

The  lateral  facade  brings  fully  into  view  the 
great  quadrangular  elevation  which  surmounts 
the  stage,  and  has  all  its  architectural  ornament 
projected  with  most  energetic  chiselling.  The 
figures  which  so  boldly  spring  from  the  apex 
and  the  ends  of  its  pediment,  and  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  are  executed  with  masterly  spirit. 

To  conclude  our  general  view  of  this  struc- 
ture, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  an  even 
parallelogram,  with  the  two  circular  mid-lateral 
projections.  The  rear  facade  is  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  offices,  as  if  it  were  a private  residence. 
It  may  encase  a redundantly  complete  series  of 
apartments  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  but,  as 
an  adjunct  to  a vast  public  building,  it  is  not, 
by  any  means,  artistically  felicitous.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  great 
structure  with  which  it  is  connected.  Even 
viewed  as  a specimen  of  ordinary  house  archi- 
tecture, it  is  heavy  and  ungracious  to  the  eye, 
and  wholly  fails  to  lead  happily  down  to  the 
main  level  of  the  chief  roof,  the  towering  abrupt- 
ness of  the  great  quadrangle.  As  if  in  an  effort 
to  give  artistic  animation  to  this  ill-imagined 
finality,  a considerable  number  of  shafts  and 
spiracles  have  been  here  shot  up  as  a crowning 
fantasy,  but  to  no  good  end ; they  are  essen- 
tially abnormal,  and  revive  irresistibly  the  old 
pasquinade  on  the  Carlton  House  screen — 

“ Care  colonne,  che  fate  qua  ? 

Non  sapiamo,  in  verita.” 

At  the  moment  of  our  writing,  the  exterior  of 
this  “ Ecole  Tmperiale  de  Musique  ” is  close 
upon  its  completion.  The  interior  is  but 
rudely  in  the  shell.  M.  Garnier’s  design  for  it, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
outer  promise,  and  its  realisation  will  be  equally 
rare  in  material  and  splendid  in  design. 

The  extent  and  proportions  of  the  present 
Opera  House  in  both  stage  and  audience  circle 
will  be  preserved.  They  have  both  been 
favourites  with  architects  and  the  public,  and, 
for  their  purposes,  are  quite  as  large  as  could 
be  required  for  the  safe  efforts  of  vocalism.  It 
is  not  an  amphitheatre  that  is  being  produced. 

It  is  in  all  the  accessory  departments  of  the 
stage,  that  vast  ameliorations,  in  regard  to 
extent,  will  be  effected.  In  one  important  par- 
ticular, a novel  and  highly  advantageous  system 


extraordinary  appliances  of  grandeur  and  con- 
venience. It  will  be  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house,  and  its  boxes  close  to  the  stage.  Be- 


fore, however,  arriving  there,  be  it  remarked 
that,  by  means  of  a carriage-way,  carried 
through  the  basement  of  the  exterior  lateral 


will  bo  initiated,  viz.,  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  great  region  above,  secured  through  the 
quadrangular  elevation,  and  the  scenery,  &c., 


raised  and  dropped  with  a facility  and  con- 
venience hitherto  unknown. 

The  ceiling  will  be  circular,  with  a grand 


dress  circle.  All  the  private  boxes  will  have 
the  annexed  accommodation  of  small  retiring 
saloons. 

The  Imperial  quarter  will  be  prepared  with 


central  lustre  and  lavish  ornamental  embellish- 
ment of  painting.  It  will  he  supported  by  four 
columns  of  elaborately  rich  carving. 

There  will  be,  as  at  present,  a projecting 
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projecting  pavilion,  the  Imperial  equipage  will 
ascend  a slight  gradient,  gain  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  enable  its  occupants  to  de- 
scend within  a spacious  entresol.  From  thence 
they  will  ascend  to  a still  more  decorated  cir- 
cular saloon,  on  the  level  of  the  boxes.  On 
this  second  circle,  every  ornament  that  good 
taste  and  unrestrained  outlay  can  effect  will  be 
bestowed.  It  will  he  adorned  with  columns  of 
the  blue  Belgian  marble,  upon  which  we  observed, 
on  our  visit  to  the  place,  the  cutters  working, 
as  on  adamantine  porphyry,  “ Ex  uno  disco 
omnes.” 

In  the  grand  saloon,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  one  of  the  French  journalists,  the  Emperor 
might,  upon  a contingency  occurring,  during 
his  visit  to  the  Opera,  convene,  and  come  to 
conclusions  with,  a council  of  his  Ministers. 
From  this  saloon  the  transit  into  the  boxes  will 
he,  doubtless,  on  carpet  of  Aubusson  and  through 
rich  hangings  of  Genoa  velvet. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  house  the  circular 
saloon,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Court,  will 
be  connected  with  the  chief  boxes  and  stalls  as  a 
place  for  refreshment.  Under  the  head  of 
places  of  refreshment  may  be  also  designated 
two  lateral  galleries — one  for  coffee,  the  other 
for  “smoking.” 

Apart  from  the  piquant  question  of  refresh- 


ment, there  will  be  two  spacious  lounging  gal- 
leries, one  within  the  other,  and  occupying  a 
large  space  next  the  front  facade.  One  of  these, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  come  within  the 
open  pillared  windows  in  front,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  most  sought  for  in  the  warm  summer 
nights.  The  second,  lying  within  that  again, 
and  still  more  spacious,  will  be  decorated  in 
every  respect  sumptuously.  These  will  have 
ceilings  of  rich  and  rare  mosaic,  of  which  a 
portion  is  now  visible  in  progressive  execution. 

Without  excepting  even  the  Imperial  entrance 
and  saloon,  we  believe  that  the  main  entrance, 
and  a grand  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the 
level  of  the  chief  circle,  will,  with  its  surround- 
ings, he  the  most  brilliant  picture  in  the  entire 
work.  A series  of  duplicate  columns  will  sustain 
its  roofing  on  either  side,  and  marble  of  purest 
white  will  be  its  predominant  material. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  this  gorgeously  deco- 
rated theatre,  the  rule  of  full  dress,  in  the  dress 
circle,  will  be  de  rigueur,  and  consequently  when, 
on  the  termination  of  entertainments,  the  de- 
parting train  of  fair  fashionables  streams  down 
the  stairs,  lit  up,  as  it  will  be,  with  clustered 
prismatic  chandeliers,  the  picture  will  be  one  of 
unique  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

A marked  characteristic  of  the  embellishments 
of  this  structure  is  their  freedom  from  the  inter- 
vention of  the  upholsterer ; upon  all  the  master 


generic  name  of  monuments.  If  the  element 
of  permanent  endurance  be  the  source  of  that 
classification,  it  applies  in  this  instance  most 
emphatically,  so  that,  at  the  inauguration  of  this 


hand  of  the  architect  leaves  its  unequivocal  im- 
press. This  is  more  particularly  striking  in  the 
whole  range  and  variety  of  carving,  whether 
intern  or  extern.  The  inestimable  and  in- 


exhaustible deposits  around  Paris  of  the  finest 
building  and  sculpture  stone,  have,  as  is  noto- 
rious, led  the  French  architectural  school  to 
cultivate  lavishly-chiselled  ornament,  and  has 


created  a large  class  of  most  accomplished  work-  I every  portion  of  the  work  is  constructed  in  the 
men  to  realise  their  conceptions.  M.  Garnier’s  most  solid  manner,  and  massive  stone  and  iron 
works  amply  attest  this.  are  its  staple  constituents.  The  French  have  a 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  J habit  of  designating  public  buildings  with  the 


“ Ecole  Imperial  e dc  Musique,”  some  high  and 
mighty  officiator  may,  with  safe  prognostica- 
tion, pronounce  “ Esto  per petua.” 

M.  E.  C. 
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RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  MINOR 

BRITISH  ART- INDUSTRIES. 

KAMPTULICON. 

It  is  proposed,  in  a series  of  articles  in  tlie  Art- 
Journal,  to  give  the  history  of  certain  of  those 
modern  industrial  products  which  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  comfort  and  convenience  as  to 
become  household  necessaries.  The  origin  of 
many  of  our  domestic  utilities  is  so  remark- 
able, that  descriptions  of  the  beginnings  and 
perfection  of  many  of  them  cannot  he  other- 
wise considered  than  as  triumphs  of  ingenious 
application.  It  is  known  commonly  enough 
that  the  refuse  of  certain  manufactures,  which 
it  has  been  not  only  desirable  to  remove,  but  the 
non-removal  of  which  is  really  an  indictable 
nuisance,  has,  by  the  science  of  our  day,  been 
rendered  the  basis  of  valuable  manufactures,  and 
the  means  of  amassing  colossal  fortunes. . Among 
the  subjects  that  especially  claim  consideration 
is  the  entiro  circle  of  metallic  products  which 
solicit  public  favour  daily  in  new  forms  ; textile 
fabrics,  throughout  the  extensive  range  of  silk, 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufacture  ; porce- 
lain, earthenware,  glass,  imitations  of  stone  and 
marbles,  carving  in  wood,  enamelling  in  line 
Art  and  for  domestic  purposes,  and  a variety  of 
articles  and  materials  designed  to  meet  every 
human  want.  Luxury  and  necessity  seem  to 
have  met  on  the  same  ground.  The  supply,  at 
times,  of  the  commonest  necessity  comes  to  us 
in  the  form  of  a luxury.  Since  Art  and  Science 
have  become  the  willing  handmaids  of  com- 
merce, not  only  have  the  luxuries  of  past  days 
become  the  necessities  of  to-day,  but  our  daily 
requirements  are  such  as  could  not  have  been 
supplied  by  the  resources  of  a former  time  re- 
garded even  as  luxurious.  Each  of  the  most 
ordinary  articles  of  utility,  each  of  the  .com- 
monest accessories  of  ornament,  has  a history 
embracing  perhaps  a narrative  of  ingenious  in- 
vention, or  years  of  diligent  application  in  the 
acquisition  of  skill  in  labour  ; or  it  may  be  the 
tediously  worked  out  development  of  some  acci- 
dental suggestion,  the  germ  of  many  valuable 
productions. 

This,  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  is  de- 
voted to  a description  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
floor-cloth  called  Kamptulicon,  as  carried  on  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Tayler,  Tayler,  and  Co., 
at  Deptford,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
The  factory  is  extensive,  and  each  of  its  nume- 
rous departments  is  fitted  up  with  machinery 
powerful  and  valuable ; but  more  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity  than  its  costliness.  The  produc- 
tion of  Kamptulicon,  like  some  other  peculiari- 
ties in  manufacture,  is  a result  of  machinery 
adapted  to  particular  ends.  Thus  the  machi- 
nery for  the  specialities  of  the  process  has  been 
designed  and  adapted  by  the  patentees.  It  is 
not  our  object  to  prolong  this  notice  to  an 
exact  account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  mate- 
rial, but  to  generalise  the  subject,  so  as  to 
render  it  readily  intelligible,  by  keeping  in  view 
that  interest  and  curiosity  which  the  manufac- 
ture in  such  a high  degree  possesses. 

The  materials  of  which  Kamptulicon  is  made 
are  common  enough.  On  its  first  introduction 
as  a domestic  utility,  it  consisted  of  a dual 
combination — cork  and  india-rubber.  To  these 
are  now  added  gutta-percha,  which  is  found  to 
operate  as  a corrective  of  certain  disqualifica- 
tions of  the  caoutchouc. 

In  the  earliest  manufacture  of  the  material 
its  constituents  were  so  cheap,  that  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  those  persons  who  first  realised 
their  utilisation  in  this  direction  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  an  ample  fortune.  Whether 
this  may  have  been  so  or  not  is  doubtful ; the 
sower  is  not  always  the  reaper  of  the  harvest. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  cork 
shavings  were  so  much  waste ; we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  they  were  available  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  making  ships’  “ fenders,” 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  are  tightly- 
stuffed  bags  of  cork  shavings,  employed,  by  in- 
terposition, to  prevent  injury  to  the  sides  oi 
vessels  when  in  harbour.  But  as  soon  as  cork 
refuse  was  found  to  be  of  any  use  in  manu- 
facture, it  rose  in  value,  and  Messrs.  Tayler 

formed,  a contract  with  a house  in  the  cork 
trade  to  purchase  all  their  cuttings,  which  they  | 
continue  to  do.  The  price  of  this  material  has 
now  risen  to  £7  per  ton.  : 

The  india-rubber  comes  to  the  works  packed 
in  jute  bags.  When  it  is  removed  from  its  | 
covering  it  is  a solid  mass,  having  in  combina-  ' 
tion  with  it  many  impurities,  especially  earthy 
matter,  and  weighing  about  28  lbs.  By  its  ap- 
pearance the  mass  does  not  proclaim  itself  to  be  1 
india-rubber,  but  the  truth  may  be  guessed  at 
from  its  smell.  The  regions  of  its  growth  arc 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Java,  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  certain  districts  of  Continental  Asia. 
Ordinary  ideas  of  india-rubber  are  associated 
perhaps,  first,  with  the  material  we  began  to 
use,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  obliteration  of 
pencil-marks  ; after  this  our  proximate  concep- 
tions may  refer  to  goloshes,  waterproof  wrap- 
pers, and  other  adaptations  repellent  of  mois- 
ture : but  it  would  with  difficulty  be  admitted 
that  any  fabric  tolerably  free  from  impurity 
could  be  extracted  from  the  dirty  mass  in  which 
india-rubber  thus  presents  itself  as  a raw  mate- 
rial. The  earthy  matter,  and  other  foreign  acces- 
sories, which  become  so  readily  embodied  with 
the  gum  during  its  extraction  and  packing,  as 
tending  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  mass,  are 
auxiliaries  to  the  profits  of  the  Oriental  vendor. 
The  gutta-percha  is  imported  in  dirty-looking 
oblong  masses,  hard  and  heavy,  and  is,  liko  the 
india-rubber,  of  tropical  growth. 

Messrs.  Tayler  were  not  the  original  manu- 
facturers of  Kamptulicon ; their  connection 
with  the  manufacture  arose  from  one  of  those 
happy  accidents  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
plodding  research,  have  often  pointed  out  a 
royal  road  to  valuable  appropriations. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  early  manufacture 
were  vexatious  and  embarrassing.  The  chief  of 
these  was  a tendency  to  “ buckle,”  caused  evi- 
dently by  the  combined  effect  of  warmth  and 
the  pressure  of  the  feet  in  walking  over  it. 
The  result  was  expansion,  and  consequently 
“buckling,”  or  “cockling.”  With  this  very 
important  defect,  the  surface  had  a coarse  and 
common  appearance,  was  frequently  of  several 
colours  in  one  room,  and  often  variable  in  thick- 
ness, and  seemed  suitable  only  for  covering  the 
floors  of  kitchens,  damp  rooms,  offices,  &c. 

These  defects  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Charles  Tayler,  the  present  patentee,  who  was 
then  an  M.D.  and  a surgeon  in  extensive  practice. 
While  engaged  in  dressing  the  hand  of  a gentle- 
man, which  had  been  lacerated  by  the  bursting 
of  a gun,  Mr.  Tayler  observed  in  gutta-percha 
an  effect  under  the  influence  of  heat  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  shown  by  india-rubber. 
The  wounded  hand  was  treated  with  a water- 
dressing,  which  was  secured  by  a bandage  of 
the  thin  material,  used  in  surgery,  called  gutta- 
percha silk.  It  was  observed  that  when  small 
strips  or  shreds  of  this  so-called  silk  were 
thrown  into  warm  water,  they  immediately  be- 
came curled  or  corrugated.  The  fact  of  the 
antagonistic  effects  of  heat  on  the  gums  re- 
spectively, suggested  to  Mr.  Tayler  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a remedy  for  the  expansion  of 
the  india-rubber.  He  observed  that  the  effect 
of  heat  on  the  gutta-percha  was  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  and  tenacity  of  the 
“ silk”  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  water. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  a gum  having 
many  properties  in  common  with  caoutchouc, 
viz.,  insolubility  in  water  and  slight  elasticity  ; 
and  also  that  it  had  a dry,  hard,  fibrous  cha- 
racter. This  susceptibility  of  contraction  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  so  opposite  to  the  cha- 
racter of  many  ordinary  substances,  including, 
in  a marked  degree,  that  of  india-rubber,  sug- 
gested the  practicability  of  combining  it  with 
caoutchouc  and  cork  in  the  manufacture  of  im- 
proved Kamptulicon.  It  was  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  it  might  be  made  to  play  the  part 
of  a metal  which,  by  admixture,  assists  in  the 
formation  of  the  compensating  balance  of  the 
watch. 

Mr.  Tayler  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  his 
observations,  and  so  certain  of  securing  the  re- 
sults which  he  had  in  view,  that  he  patented  a 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  Kamptulicon, 
founded  upon  his  experience  of  the  nature  of 
gutta-percha.  He  commenced  the  manufacture, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempted  that  which  he 

confidently  believes  he  has  effected — that  is,  a 
general  improvement  in  the  appearance,  colour, 
finish,  and  ornamentation  of  the  material.  The 
means  of  this  improvement,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  after  what  has  been  stated,  is.  the 
combination  of  the  gums  in  definite  proportions, 
and  in  direct  ratio  to  their  respective  qualities. 
For  the  adjustment  of  the  quantities  there  is 
no  formula,  experience  being  the  only  guide, 
as  different  samples  of  the  gums  exhibit  varying 
peculiarities,  which  must  be  considered  in  their 
mixture. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  india-rubber, 
as  received  at  the  works,  will  require  a thorough 
process  of  purification,  for  which  purpose  ma- 
chinery of  great  power  is  in  constant  operation. 
It  is  prepared  for  cleansing  by  the  application  of 
steam  or  hot  water,  to  soften  it,  and  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  bark,  stones,  and  other  bodies 
so  firmly  imbedded  in  it.  When  sufficiently 
softened,  it  is  thrown  into  a machine  called  a 
masticator , the  office  of  which  is  precisely  that 
which  its  name  implies.  The  masticator  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a shaft  studded  with 
strong  teeth,  revolving  in  an  iron  case,  and 
operating  powerfully  on  the  mass  of  india- 
rubber,  still  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam. 
By  this  means  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the 
material  is  softened,  insomuch  as  to  cause  it  to 
part  with  all  the  matter  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  way  of  adulteration.  In  the  original 
process  no  systetn  of  cleansing  was  practised ; 
some  of  the  dirt  was  removed  in  the  course 
of  the  manufacture,  but  much  of  it  was  re- 
tained. When  the  india-rubber  has  been 
purified  by  “mastication,”  and  subjected  after- 
wards to  a pressure  sufficiently  heavy  to  roll  it 
out  into  sheets,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it  as 
having  affinity  in  anywise  to  the  hard,  heavy, 
and  dirty  mass  which  was  drawn  forth  from 
the  jute  bag. 

As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  two  substances, 
many  theories  might  be  laid  down  without  any 
approach  to  the  actual  process.  When  the 
gums  have  undergone  preparation  up  to  this 
point,  they  are  in  proper  proportions  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a machine  called  a “ pum- 
meller,”  which,  like  the  masticator,  works  in  a 
strong  iron  frame.  In  the  iron  framework  .is 
fitted  a shaft  provided  with  cogs,  running  its 
entire  length;  and  it  is  by  the  pressure  of 
these,  in  revolution,  that  an  intimate  combina- 
tion of  the  two  substances  is  effected.  When 
the  india-rubber  and  the  gutta-percha  have 
been  thus  thoroughly  incorporated,  they  are  in 
this  state  submitted  to  the  action  of  heavy  pres- 
sure, and  prepared  to  receive  the  third  con- 
stituent of  the  compound — that  is,  the  cork. 

There  is  much  of  the  cork  refuse  that  is  not 
only  useless,  but  would  be  perhaps  prejudicial 
in  the  manufacture : we  mean  those  parts  of 
the  cuttings  which  have  been  blackened  by  the 
firing  of  the  cork.  From  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  processes,  none  of  the  carbonised  surface 
appears  to  be  admitted  into  the  mixture,  yet 
the  preparation  of  the  cork  appears  less  com- 
plicated than  that  of  the  other  constituents. 
There  are  on  the  premises  four  mills  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cork  to  powder;  and  when 
these  arc  all  in  activity,  the  visitor  may  suppose 
himself  in  a Pandemonium,  for  he  may  never 
elsewhere  be  stunned  by  such  an  excess  of 
strange  sounds.  The  cork,  as  may  be  expected, 
comes  from  the  mill  a fine  powder,  and  in  this 
form  it  is  ready  to  assist  in  the  manufacture. 
It  is  incorporated  with  the  caoutchouc  and 
gutta-percha  in  a mixing  machine,  and  by 
means  of  pressure.  The  prepared  sheets  are 
placed  under  very  heavy  steam-heated  rollers, 
and  cork  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  and  pressed 
into  the  substance  formed  of  the  two  gums. 
After  having  been  subjected  to  a series  of  these 
heated  rollers,  it  comes  forth  in  the  form  of  a 
cloth,  perfectly  even  in  surface,  everywhere 
equal  in  substance,  and  smooth  and  pliant  to 
the  touch. 

A material  having  some  affinity  to  Kamptu- 
licon, but  promising  much  superiority  as  a 
covering  for  floors,  is  about  to  be  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Tayler  and  Co.,  under  the.  name  of 
“ Kamptulicon  Carpet.”  Of  the  precise  nature 
of  this  manufacture  we  axe  not  yet  informed. 

' On  some  of  the  early  samples  of  Kamptulicon 
that  we  have  seen  the  designs  and  ornamen- 
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tations  are  of  a very  primitive  kind,  but  the 
patterns  and  ornaments  now  employed  are  the 
best  that  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose. 
The  ornamentation  is  of  great  variety,  and 
suitable  to  every  taste  and  every  kind  of  in- 
terior. Indeed  the  best  and  richest  classes  of 
designs  common  to  carpets  are  now  found  on 
Kamptulicon — not  that  they  are  copied  from 
designs  on  other  materials,  for  they  are,  we 
believe,  all  studied  expressly  for  this  establish- 
ment. The  range  of  ornament  comprehends 
designs  of  all  characters  and  suitable  to  all 
tastes  and  interiors,  as  Greek,  Pompeian,  and 
other  antique  and  classic  forms  ; patterns  suit- 
able for  churches  and  offices,  with  a variety  of 
compositions  from  flowers  and  plants,  wild  and 
cultivated. 

The  printing  of  the  designs  on  the  material  is 
effected  by  a series  of  blocks,  each  of  which  is 
about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  is  worked  by 
hand.  The  blocks  are  applied  with  their  re- 
spective forms  and  colours  in  a succession  de- 
termined by  the  ornaments  and  the  number  of 
colours  required.  The  design  which  we  saw 
transferred  to  the  cloth  required  five  blocks, 
each  of  which  was  charged  with  a different 
colour.  Thus,  by  these  blocks,  colour  was 
conveyed  and  the  forms  completed,  so  that  the 
design  was  perfect  after  the  removal  of  the  fifth. 
As  in  some  other  kinds  of  colour-printing,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  registering  machinery  ; 
the  adjustments,  as  we  saw  them  effected,  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  printer,  who  worked  with  rapidity 
and  the  nicest  accuracy.  After  floor-cloth  has 
been  printed,  it  is  not  fit  for  use  under  a term 
of  twelve  months;  but  Kamptulicon  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  ready  to  be  laid  down  in  a 
very  much  shorter  period. 

The  old  Kamptulicon,  commonly  considered 
worn  out  and  useless,  is  re-manufactured  and 
employed  as  a covering  for  knife-boards,  for 
which  there  is  a department  at  these  works, 
whence  they  are  turned  out  in  large  quantities. 
These  articles  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
for  year 8 at  hardware  - shops  without  being 
aware  of  anything  particular  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  name  by  which  the  material  is 
now  known  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  manu- 
facturer, and  it  was  more  appropriate  to  it  be- 
fore the  floor-cloth  was  known. 

The  term  (icafnrvXog)  was  applied  first  to  a 
compound  formed  of  a mixture  of  india-rubber 
and  sand,  of  which  blocks  were  formed,  and 
which  at  some  time  were  laid  down  as  pave- 
ment on  a portion  of  the  New  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster.  But  this  pavement  has  long 
since  been  removed,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a 
similar  compound  was  offered  to  Mr.  Tayler  for 
sale  and  said  to  have  been  removed  thence. 
No  particular  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether 
the  material  had,  or  had  not,  formed  a portion 
of  that  pavement ; the  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned from  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  the 
account  given  of  the  material  at  that  time.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  paving  blocks  were 
made  in  this  way,  but  the  manufacture  was 
discontinued. 

The  crying  ' defect  of  ordinary  floor-cloth  is 
its  chilliness — a coldness  which,  in  many  con- 
stitutions, has  the  effect  of  even  benumbing  the 
feet.  Even  in  summer  it  is  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  will  chill  the  feet  where  the  circulation  is 
in  anywise  languid : a circumstance  to  which 
dangerous  affections  are  undoubtedly  attribut- 
able, although  by  the  sufferers  the  source  of 
their  ills  is  entirely  unsuspected.  On  the 
other  hand  Kamptulicon  is  not  like  floor-cloth, 
chilly  to  the  touch,  but  moderately  warm ; and 
the  difference  between  the  two  materials  as  a 
covering  for  the  floor  is  very  sensibly  felt.  To 
ladies  especially,  who  pass  necessarily  some 
portion  of  their  day  in  rooms  covered  usually 
with  floor-cloth  rather  than  carpet,  this  becomes 
a consideration  of  even  vital  importance.  And 
it  is  not  a matter  of  less  moment  to  professional 
and  other  men,  who  may  pass  in  their  offices 
every  working-day  throughout  the  year. 

As  one  of  the  Minor  British  Art-Industries, 
this  of  Kamptulicon  takes  a very  prominent 
position  ; and  is,  we  believe,  destined  to  occupy 
one  still  higher. 

Henry  Murray. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  ABYSSINIA. 

A set  of  photographs  of  Abyssinia,  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  10th  company,  lloyal  En- 
gineers, under  Colonel  Pritchard,  B.E.,  have 
been  on  public  view  at  the  exhibition  rooms  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  No.  9,  Conduit  Street, 
Regent  Street.  The  exhibition  is  now  closed, 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Royal 
Engineers’  Establishment  to  send  sets  of  the 
photographs  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
so  that  the  public  may  have  free  access  to  the 
information  which  it  has  cost  them  so  much  to 
provide  the  means  of  obtaining. 

The  collection  is  one  of  great  interest.  Those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  difficulty 
attendant  on  the  use  of  the  camera  under  novel 
and  untried  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hurry  attendant  on  a service  carried  on  in 
the  face,  or  in  the  expectation,  of  the  enemy, 
will  not  expect  to  see  such  finished  works  of  Art 
as  those  in  which  the  Baron  des  Granges  has 
brought  before  us  the  architecture  of  Hellas. 
The  interest  of  the  Abyssinian  views  lies  in  the 
scenery  itself ; new  and  strange  to  English  eyes, 
and  brought  before  them  with  the  truthful  pre- 
cision of  pictures  produced  by  the  sun. 

The  scenes  selected  are  far  from  giving  such 
an  impression  of  the  route  of  the  English  army 
as  will  enable  the  spectator  to  realise  the  toil- 
some march  by  which,  summit  after  summit, 
the  long  array  wound  up  to  the  considerable 
height  of  10,500  feet  above  the  sea-level  from 
which  it  started.  A map  accompanies  the  pho- 
tographs— the  ordinary  military  survey  that 
was  earned  on  from  mile  to  mile,  and  from 
day  to  day.  Heights  and  distances  are  given 
on  this  map,  from  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
plot  a section  of  the  route,  and  we  suggest  that 
such  a section  should  be  prepared  to  accompany 
any  further  exhibition  of  the  photographs. 
The  length  of  route  is  377^  miles,  and  the 
labour  of  the  march  may  be  faintly  indicated 
by  a reference  to  the  height  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal summits.  Starting  from  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea,  a continuous  ascent  rises  to  the  height 
of  7,957  feet.  The  section  then  declines  1,800 
feet,  and  then  ascends  to  9,000.  A second  fall  of 
1,600  feet  succeeds,  followed  by  a rise  to  10,500. 
Then  we  descend  for  2,700  feet,  and  then  again 
climb  to  a level  equal  to  that  of  the  last  summit, 
descending  from  this  second  altitude  of  10,500 
feet  by  1,400  feet  to  Magdala. 

The  stupendous  natural  wall  of  this  unrivalled 
fortress  rises  in  the  form  of  a mighty  tower. 
No  spot  in  the  old  or  the  new  world  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  either  personally  or  by  means  of 
pictorial  representations,  so  aptly  illustrates  the 
word  impregnable.  Even  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  science  to  boot,  no  general 
would  lightly  run  his  head  against  Magdala,  if 
heldbv  men  who  knew  the  art  of  war.  The 
live  rock,  too  massive  to  breach,  and  too  lofty 
to  scale,  presents  an  unbroken  scarp  around 
great  part  of  the  fortress  ; and  where  geological 
movements  have  rendered  possible  a steep  and 
painful  entrance,  it  would  be  easy  to  render 
the  road  absolutely  impassable  to  those  who 
met  the  fire  of  the  defenders. 

The  Devil's  Staircase,  and  the  scarp  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Baskelo  River,  are/wild  scenes 
recalling  some  of  the  passes  of  the  Southern 
A.pennines.  Besides  the  landscapes,  we  have 
views  of  four  churches,  and  it  is  very  necessary 
to  inform  the  spectator  that  the  gigantic  hovels 
so  called  are  actually  dignified  by  that  sacred 
name.  There  are  portraits  of  the  captives, 
grouped  together  with  that  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, neither  natural  nor  artificial — above  all, 
not  picturesque — which  is  the  special  peculiarity 
ot  photographic  representation.  There  are  also 
several  groups  of  the  staff,  interesting  as  por- 
traits, rather  than  as  pictures  or  as  specimens 
of  photography.  Camp  scenes  are  represented, 
which,  although  on  a scale  too  small  to  allow 
them  to  affect  the  imagination,  yet  aid  the  in- 
telligence to  grasp  the  main  features  of  the 
expedition.  The  whole  series  of  photographs, 
however,  inspires  the  idea,  that  the  chief  glory 
of  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  crowned  as  it 
was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  by  the  conquest  of  the  spolia  opima,  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Engineer  over  nature. 

SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLECTION. 

THE  CORN-FIELD. 

J.  Constable,  R.A.,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

This  picture,  like  the  preceding  one  we 
have  engraved,  and  introduced  into  this 
number  of  our  journal,  is  the  property  of 
the  public.  Constable  seems  to  have  had 
a dread  of  a National  Gallery  in  England, 
yet  one  of  his  finest  works  adorns  such  a 
collection.  Writing  in  1822,  he  says,  in  a 
letter  quoted  by  Leslie  in  his  “ Memoirs 
of  Constable:” — “Should  there  be  a Na- 
tional Gallery  (which  is  talked  of),  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  Art  in  poor  old  Eng- 
land, and  she  will  become,  in  all  that  relates 
to  painting,  as  much  a nonentity  as  every 
other  country  that  has  one.  The  reason  is 
plain:  the  manufacturers  of  pictures  are 
then  made  the  criterions  of  perfection,  in- 
stead of  nature.”  His  biographer  correctly 
judges  in  allusion  to  this,  when  he  remarks : 

‘ ‘ Constable  at  this  moment  forgot  what 
at  other  times  he  fully  admitted,  that  good 
pictures  are  the  necessary  interpreters  of  f 
nature  to  the  student  in  Art.” 

‘The  Corn-field,’  painted  in  1826,  and 
exhibited  the  year  following  at  the  British 
Institution,  was  a present  from  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  painter  to  the  National 
Collection.  Before  his  pictures  were  dis- 
persed by  auction  at  his  death,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  best  which  he  had  left 
unsold  should  be  purchased  by  subscription 
and  presented  to  the  nation.  It  was  for  some 
time  matter  of  discussion  whether  this  work 
or  * Salisbury,  from  the  Meadows,’  should 
be  selected  : ultimately  the  choice  fell  upon 
‘ The  Corn-field,’  as  being  a picture  which, 
to  the  uneducated  eye  of  the  public,  would 
be  the  more  acceptable ; for,  as  one  of  his 
friends  observed  at  the  time,  “The  great 
number  of  his  works  left  in  his  possession 
proves  too  clearly  how  little  his  merits 
were  felt  by  those  who  could  afford,  and 
ought  to  have  possessed,  them;  and  that 
unless  some  such  a measure  had  been 
adopted  as  that  which,  to  the  honour  of  his 
friends,  has  been  carried  into  effect”  (an 
allusion  to  the  proposed  purchase),  “it  is 
too  probable  that  his  works  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  artists  only,  for  a 
mere  trifle,  and  remained  comparatively 
buried,  till  dug  up,  as  it  were,  and  brought 
to  light  in  another  age.” 

The  picture  represents  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  purely  rustic  scenes  Constable  loved 
to  paint,  and  of  which  he  found  so  many 
in  his  native  county,  Suffolk,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  one  which  borders  it,  Essex.  It  is 
from  the  latter  he  sketched  this  subject,  we 
believe ; for  the  distant  church  looks  that  of 
Dedham,  a small  village  in  Essex,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  a favourite 
haunt  of  the  artist  in  the  sketching- season. 

The  ‘ Corn-field,’  is  somewhat  of  a misno- 
mer, for  little  of  it  is  brought  into  the 
composition — a pleasant  shady  lane  shut 
in  by  lofty  hedges  and  thickly-leaved  trees, 
the  roots  of  which  are,  one  side,  watered 
by  a rippling  stream.  The  forms  of  the 
trees  are  true  to  nature;  the  hedgerows 
are  wildly  luxuriant,  while  over  all  roll 
grandly  masses  of  clouds,  betokening 
showery  weather.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
noble  English  landscape. 

In  all  that  Constable  did  we  find  some 
episode,  as  it  were,  of  rustic  life ; it  is  here 
exemplified  in  the  shepherd-boy  who  has 
left  his  flock  to  pursue  its  way  while  he 
stoops  down  to  “ take  a drink  ” of  the  clear 
running  water  by  the  pathway’s  side. 
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THE  SEVENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES 
AND  STUDIES. 

This  exhibition  maintains  its  high  character ; 
indeed,  in  its  special  line,  it  scarcely  has  been,  or 
can  he,  surpassed.  Unfortunately  the  44  sketches 
and  studies”  become  fewer  and  the  finished 
drawings  more  numerous.  This  perhaps  must 
he  inevitable,  as  the  members  exhaust  their 
accumulated  stores,  and  trust  to  the  sketching  of 
a current  year  for  the  replenishment  of  their  port- 
folios. The  present  collection,  at  all  events,  has 
the  charm  of  variety ; rich  and  rare  are  the 
materials  brought  together. 

John  Gilbert  is  always  strong  in  a sketch ; 
his  style  is  seen  to  advantage  in  its  rapid  ex- 
temporisation. A figure,  and  fiery  steed  of 
flowing  mane,  under  the  title  of  ‘A  Halt,’  is  a 
sketch  worthy  of  Rubens  or  Rembrandt;  in 
force  of  shadow  and  colour  this  masterly  study 
has  seldom  been  excelled.  Also  of  amazing 
cleverness  are  4 Three  sketches  illustrating 
Shakspere’s  Songs  and  Sonnets.’  The  play 
of  these  Cupid-like  children,  the  free  flow 
of  line,  and  the  warm  flush  of  colour,  recall 
the  happiest  manner  of  Rubens.  Another  of 
the  pasticci , wherein  this  painter  imitates  the 
manner  of  some  well-known  master,  bears. the 
title  of  ‘To  he  or  not  to  he.’  This  brilliant 
drawing  is  evidently  thrown  off  in  emula- 
tion of  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough ; the  figure, 
forced  up  by  a background  of  foliage,  has  the 
grace  and  the  nature  of  a fancy  portrait  painted 
fifty  years  ago.  Would  that  such  portraits  could 
he  painted  now ! 

Also  among  the  marvels  of  the  gallery  must 
he  mentioned  two  wonderful  studies  by  F. 
Walker — an  artist  who  possesses  a genius 
which  gives  him  some  right  to  eccentricity. 

4 Lilies  ’ in  a garden,  tended  by  the  gentle  hand 
of  a lady,  may  be  regarded  as  a rare  feat  of 
skilful  manipulation  and  artistic  treatment. 
How  the  detail  has  been  brought  together 
without  scattering,  how  so  much  colour  has 
been  kept  quiet,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  but 
the  artist  himself  to  understand.  There  is 
an  undertone  of  greys,  a current  of  subdued 
neutrals,  which  gain  for  the  work  the  needful 
repose.  ‘The  Gondola’  is  a wondrous  study, 
evidently  made  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air. 
The  colour  is  local,  and  truly  Venetian.  The 
light  is  cast  from  an  Italian  sky.  It  will  be 
worth  anyone’s  while  to  observe  the  artist’s 
mode  of  manipulation, -r-the  pigments  axe  laid 
on  thick,  as  in  the  impasto  of  tempera ; the 
method  has  more  singularity  than  merit ; the 
painter  is  wholly  defiant  of  opacity  ; when  he 
paints  a wall,  he  lays  on  mortar  as  liberally  as 
a mason,  and  thus  the  wall  is  a wall  accordingly  ; 
it  stands  firm,  has  solid  substance,  and  throws 
off  light,  just  as  any  other  masonry.  We  may 
add  ’that  F.  Walker’s  4 Study  of  Mushrooms 
and  Fungi  ’ is  a drawing  worthy  of  William 
Hunt. 

Burne  Jones  we  are  glad  once  more  to  greet ; 
worshippers  and  scoffers  would  alike  regret  the 
absence  of  works  which,  if  strange,  and  some- 
times even  laughable,  are  never  lacking  in 
earnestness  and  thought.  4 A Head  ’ in  red 
chalk  is  evidently  suggested  by  drawings  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  from  whom  it  is  well  known 
Mr.  Jones  derives  what  is  most  commendable 
in  his  works.  Yet  even  this  simple  head,  which 
presented  no  difficulties  to  the  draughtsman,  is 
out  of  drawing.  It  is  strange,  and  certainly 
not  a little  unfortunate,  that  a painter  who 
aspires. to  the  highest  walks  should  stumble  on 
the  very  threshold,  and  fail  in  a first  rudiment 
which  the  youngest  member  in  a school  of  Art 
is  expected  to  master.  Mr.  Jones  is  supposed 
to  be  singularly  fine  in  sentiment : certain 
designs  for  4 Three  Figures  ’ it  is  to  be  hoped 
may  be  admired  for  the  sake  of  the  “sentiment ;” 
surely  they  cannot  be  commended  for  their  truth 
to  nature : the  nearest  approach  we  know  to 
such  abnormal  forms.  are  embryos  in  egg- 
shells. 

Chalk  drawings  we  hope  to  recognise  in 
future  years  as  a distinguishing  feature  in  this 
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exhibition  of  studies.  The  more  our  figure- 
painters  can  be  induced  to  work  with  a hard 
point,  the  more  firm  and  true  will  their  drawings 
become.  Thus  some  of  our  best  draughtsmen 
have  been  trained  in  the  strict,  careful  school  of 
the  wood-engraver.  Studies  in  chalk  are  also 
excellent  practice  in  light  and  shade ; altogether 
they  imply  that  an  artist  matures  his  works 
with  thought.  Very  commendable  for  these 
reasons  are  the  studies  of  two  heads  by  Fred. 
Shields.  This  artist  always  shows  an  observant 
eye  for  expression  in  countenance,  but  hitherto 
he  has  been  chiefly  known  by  rustic  subjects. 
These  two  female  heads,  however,  bear  the 
sign  and  the  type  of  refinement  and  high  cul- 
ture ; very  subtle  are  they  in  the  curves  of  the 
eyebrow,  in  the  modelling  of  the  brow,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  eyes.  Perhaps  a little  more 
firmness  of  hand  and  purpose  in  touch  are 
still  to  he  sought.  For  these  last  qualities 
strongly  to  he  commended  are  4 Sketches  for 
Parts  of  a Composition  ’ by  J.  D.  Watson. 
These  are  regular  life-studies,  sharp,  plucky, 
and  instinct  with  purpose.  An  artist  can  scarcely 
fail  of  progress  who  goes  thus  resolutely  and 
honestly  to  work. 

Also  by  Mr.  Watson  is  a most  noteworthy 
44  Design  for  the  mural  decoration  executed  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster,”  the  painter’s 
hrother-in-law.  This  composition,  ‘Bringing 
Home  the  Maypole, ’’recalls,  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment, a procession  by  Mr.  Marks,  exhibited  in 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.  It  is,  however,  important  the  public 
should  know  that  Mr.  Watson  has  priority  of 
right  to  the  idea ; his  mural  picture,  painted  in 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  was  settled  in 
design  and  in  part  executed  before  Mr.  Marks 
had  commenced  his  famous  4 May- day  in  the 
Olden  Time.’  Worthy,  too,  of  observation  is  an- 
other contribution  by  this  versatile  artist.  In 
4 Gathering  Bait  ’ upon  a rocky  beach,  Mr. 
Watson  has  given  to  the  chief  figure  a balance, 
play  of  line,  and  harmony  of  composition 
altogether  lovely.  The  relation  between  the 
figures  and  the  landscape  is  most  felicitous. 
By  other  members  and  associates  there  are 
works  not  a few  which  invite  to  criticism, 
did  the  space  at  our  command  permit ; thus 
there  are  figures  by  Smallfield,  by  Miss  Gillies, 
E.  Lundgren,  and  E.  Iv.  Johnson,  which  we 
have  marked  for  commendation. 

The  landscapes  are  rather  more 44  dressy  ” and 
44  finished”  than  we  could  desire  for  sketches ; 
evidently,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  not 
sketches  or  studies,  hut  more  or  less  finished 
drawings.  Thus,  Sir.  Branwhite,  who  has 
seldom  been  seen'  to  better  advantage,  ex- 
hibits landscapes  of  far  too  much  deliberation 
to  have  been  painted  on  the  spot.  This  calcu- 
lation in  composition,  this  weighing  of  colour, 
this  careful  bringing  together  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject, bespeak  the  mature  work  of  the  studio. 

4 The  Decline  of  Day  near  Llandilo,’  by  this 
artist,  is,  after  its  kind,  , not  surpassed  in 
the  whole  exhibition  ; the  scene  is  grand  in 
subdued  shadow,  and  solemn  colour.  We 
may  here  mention,  as  the  result  of  a fore- 
gone conclusion,  a chalk  drawing,  4 Sunset,’  by 
Basil  Bradley;  the  artist  evidently  went  to 
nature  with  a lively  reminiscence  of  Turner — 
he,  by  means  of  chalk,  in  the  end  got  at  a fair 
conjecture  of  this  scene  by  sunset.  By  Carl 
Haag  there  are  several  genuine  studies,  vigo- 
rous, manly,  truthful ; we  may  here  quote, 
under  the  head  of  scenic  landscape  effects, 

4 The  Hohe  Goll  ’ in  the  Bavarian  Highlands. 
The  artist,  in  his  contrast  of  colours,  warm 
and  cold,  is  rather  too  obvious  and  violent, 
and  the  poetry  of  his  sentiment  is  gained  by 
somewhat  hackneyed  and  artificial  means. 
Alfred  Newton  contributes  not  a few  scenes 
under  the  well-known  effect  which  has  gained 
for  this  painter  reputation  ; 4 Near  Loch  Leven 
by  Moonlight,’  is  a fair  example  of  the  artist’s 
style.  Brittan  Wallis  is  a painter  who  has 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  an  effective  and 
successful  mode,  which  threatens  to  degenerate 
into  mannerism.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
his  somewhat  hotly-coloured  style  is  a composi- 
tion of  4 Cattle  on  the  Sands  near  Port  Madoc.’ 
The  artist  has  learnt  how  to  gain  effect  out  of 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colour,  the  cattle 
telling  richly,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Cuyp, 


against  the  landscape  surroundings.  But  such 
a work  of  course  is  not  a “sketch”  or  a “study;” 
it  is  one  of  those  deliberate  performances  which 
might  find  fittingly  a place,  not  in  winter,  but 
May,  exhibitions. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  gallery,  however,  as 
before  indicated,  lies  not  in  highly-wrought 
drawings,  here  out  of  place,  but  in  the  off- 
hand notes,  the  free  studies  of  nature.  J.  W. 
Whittaker  contributes  several  such  simple 
truthful  sketches ; near  Trefrew,  for  example. 
The  style  of  this  artist  is  essentially  sketchy  and 
suggestive  : whatever  he  does  comes  near  to 
nature.  G.  Dodgson  is  another  artist  who,  with 
a difference,  keeps  close  to  what  he  sees,  pro- 
vided the  trees  are  green.  In  4 Knole  Park’ 
he  is  true  to  branch  curves,  and  leafy  canopies. 
Davidson  exhibits  a dozen  44  Sketches  and 
Studies.”  Among  these  we  have  made  a note 
against 4 Haymaking — Sunset,’  because  though 
the  effect  in  sky  is  flaming  even  to  excess,  the 
whole  drawing  gives  evidence  of  a conscien- 
tious desire  to  render  with  fidelity  the  graduated 
tones  of  nature. 

Thorough  artist-studies  are  the  sketches  from 
the  portfolio  of  James  Holland.  The  brilliance 
and  sparkle  of  some  of  the  small  hasty  jottings 
here  hung,  two  or  three  in  a frame,  are  after  the 
painter’s  best  manner.  The  artist  throws  oft 
ideas  from  his  pencil  which  scintillate  as  sparks 
struck  from  an  anvil.  ‘Venice’  is  marvellous 
for  subtlest  and  intensest  relations  of  colour  and 
delicate  tones  of  grey,  brought  into  exquisite 
harmony.  This  drawing  is  to  the  eye  a feast, 
a reverie  of  colour.  Francis  Powell,  a student 
of  effects  which  come  upon  the  spectator  with 
enlivening  freshness,  is  as  yet  unmarred  by 
mannerism  or  unspoilt  by  frequent  reiteration. 

4 The  North  of  Arran,’  by  this  artist,  is  specially 
noteworthy  as  a study  of  sky  and  glancing 
sun-rays.  From  Mr.  Powell,  one  of  the  more 
recent  acquisitions  to  the  society,  we  may 
expect  much;  his  style  is  healthy  and  manly, 
his  treatment  shows  an  eye  watchful  of  nature 
in  moods  of  majesty  and  mystery.  G.  P. 
Boyco  has  a sketch  on  the  Lledr— that  favourite 
haunt  of  all  sketchers — low  in  tone  and  of 
correspondent  depth  in'  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion. An  ‘ Evening  Study  ’ in  the  Isle  of  W ight 
is  in  a brighter  key,  brilliant  in  light  and 
colour.  Few  artists  have  a sense  more  true  for 
harmony — sometimes  unusual  and  unexpected 
in  its  concords — never  hackneyed.  W e must  not 
forget  to  mention  as  a novelty,  a bold,  spirited 
4 Study  of  Sea’  off  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, by  Mr.  Birket  Forster.  This  drawing  of 
dashing  waves,  storm-driven,  is  admirable  for 
sweeping  curve,  for  dancing  motion,  for  trans- 
lucent light,  and  delicate  colour. 

We’  have  heard  it  said  that  this  society 
shows  itself  in  the  last  stage  of  confirmed 
routine  and  hopeless  conventionality.  It  is 
with  much  pleasure  that  we  entirely  differ  from 
this  judgment.  We  have  seldom  seen  an  ex- 
hibition more  vital. 


CORINTHIAN  GALLERY. 

FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

One  more  gallery  is  added  to  the  list  of  Winter 
Exhibitions.  The  usual  reason  for  such  enter- 
prises may  be  assigned : viz.,  talent  unrecognised 
and  pictures  unsold.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  committee  responsible  for  this  now 
venture  will  be  able  to  float  upon  the  market 
the  pictures  painted  by  them  and  their  friends. 

The  post  of  honour  is  held  by  a picture  seen 
before : ‘ The  Reconciliation  of  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,’  one  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
Mr.  Lucy ; other  leading  positions  in  the  gal- 
lery are  m like  manner  filled  by  a respectable 
mediocrity  which  at  best  presents  little  either 
to  praise  or  to  blame  ; while  the  vast  majority 
of  the  533  pictures  here  displayed  will  remain, 
notwithstanding  they  are  placed  on  public  view, 
in  absolute  oblivion  : neither  critic,  nor  patron, 
nor  any  of  the  discriminating  public  caring  to 
look  at  them  a second  time. 

The  gallery  is  worth  a visit  for  the  sake  of 
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SCENERY  OF  THE  STAGE. 

tered  the  lists.  Established  artists  elsewhere  

known  are  here  not  seen  at  their  best.  Thus  Mr.  “THE  KING  O’  SCOTS”  AT  DRURY  LANE. 
Smallfield  exhibits  a weak,  washy,  and  some- 

what  coarsely-painted  canvas  which  answers  to  “The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ” has  been  adapted  to 
the  name  of  ‘Doris.’  Also  we  may  note  the  the  stage  so  as  to  follow  the  text  of  the  novel  as 
presence  of  the  Suffolk  Street  school,  as  wit-  closely  as  possible.  After  the  elaborate  and 
ness ‘A  Welsh  Spring,  ’ which  confesses  to  the  very  costly  manner  in  which  the  plays  of 
popular  conventionality  and  rude  naturalism  of  Shakspere  have  of  late  years  been  produced 
E.  J.  Cobbett.  Mr.  Woolmer  likewise,  who  with  respect  to  costumes,  properties,  and  local 
usually  does  romance  in  Suffolk  Street,  furnishes  circumstances,  “The  King  o’  Scots”  would 
the  gallery  with  a * Moonrise  ’ — a picture,  if  have  been  intolerable  without  an  equal  degree 
scarcely  removed  from  commonplace,  certainly  of  attention  to  such  details ; and  the  more  so 
not  unpoetic  or  displeasing.  Refreshing  traits  that  we  are  familiar  with  Scott’s  precise  de- 
of  youth  and  talent  with  promise  for  the  future  scriptions,  which  are  “written  not  only  without 
we  gladly  recognise  in  such  works  as  ‘ Sure  it  effort,  but  with  an  evident  ease  that  gives 
Looks  Illigint,’  by  W.  Weekes.  * The  Burning  them  the  character  of  merely  notes  by  the  way. 
Prairie,’  by  D.  Cooper,  may  also  be  mentioned  The  artist  who  has  succeeded  in  representing 
for  spirit,  motion,  vigour.  ‘ Day  Dreams,’  by  Old  London  with  as  much  truth  as  such  a 
A.  F.  Patten,  is  a head  for  style  worthy  of  com-  subject  can  be  reproduced  on  the  stage,  is 
mendation  ; and  * The  Barber  ’ (a  work  of  con-  Mr.  William  Beverley,  whose  genius  as  a scenic 
siderable  merit),  by  A.  Fitzpatrick,  and  ‘A  architect,  and  skill  as  an  artist,  have  achieved 
Merry  Thought,’ by  Lomas,  may  each  be  praised  many  triumphs  similar  to  that  which  he  has 
for  vigorous  naturalism.  accomplished  in  “The  King  o’  Scots.”  In 

The  landscapes  may  be  described  as  more  considering  the  appliances  and  means  at  the 
numerous  than  choice : still,  as  with  the  figures  disposal  of  a scene-painter,  it  is  common  to 
so  with  the  studies  from  nature,  redeeming  expect  more  than  can  possibly  be  afforded  by 
works  may  be  here  and  there  selected  from  the  the  arbitrary  conditions  of  stage  representation, 
general  mass.  J.  Peel,  an  artist  always  worthy  It  must  therefore  be  said,  after  mature  consi- 
of  respect,  exhibits  several  of  his  careful  modest  deration  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  the 
transcripts  from  nature,  among  which  may  be  scenery  of  this  adaptation  is,  as  to  its  success,  a 
distinguished  ‘Windings  of  the  Torridge.’  ne  plus  ultra.  The  opening  scene  of  the  play, 
Various  artists  of  the  name  of  Dawson — one  of  i as  that  of  the  novel,  is  Fleet  Street,  with,  pro- 
whom,  by  the  way,  figures  on  the  committee — minently  on  the  left — for  we  are  looking  into  the 
may  be  noted  as  prominent  individually,  or  city — the  shop  or  booth  of  David  Ramsay,  maker 
rather  collectively.  Thus  H.  Dawson  exhibits  of  watches  and  horologes  to  His  Most  Sacred 
one  picture,  H.  T.  Dawson  four,  A.  Dawson  five,  Majesty  James  I.,  and  situated  a little  to  the  east 
while  a Mrs.  Dawson  paints  ‘Fruit.’  We  observe  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  Whether  Mr.  Beverley  has,  or 
‘A  Running  Fight’  byH.  Dawson  as  conspicuous  has  not,  taken  the  veracious  Wenceslaus  Hollar 
for  a certain  melodramatic  force  and  effect,  literally  as  his  authority,  matters  little,  pro- 
usually  identified  with  the  name  of  Dawson,  vided  he  has  maintained  the  general  character 
Another  family,  also  known  as  most  prolific  in  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  Where  the 
pictures,  'that  of  Rayner,  has  in  this  gallery  houses  and  booths,  as  well  as  the  persons,  per- 
found  congenial  abode : thus  four  artists  bearing  form  a part  in  the  drama,  the  scenery  is  neces- 
this  name  display  their  vigorous  though  scarcely  sarily  composite,  and  yet  may  be  indisputably 
varied  powers  in  seven  productions.  Really  that  of  the  time  supposed.  The  opening  scene 
these  works,  if  only  they  could  be  made  more  is  novel  and  impressive,  and  at  once  calls  up  to 
scarce,  would  not  fail  to  command  a price  pro-  remembrance  the  narrow  streets  and  dear  dirty 
portionate  to  their  merits.  We  may  signalise  old  wooden-framed  houses  of  Rouen,  in  connec- 
above  prevailing  mediocrity  * Evening,’  by  tion  with  which  we  cannot  help  naming  a 
R.  H.  Wood,  as  striking  in  effect  and  as  pos-  certain  Samuel  Prout,  who  has  chronicled  these 
sessing  considerable  power.  Among  the  water-  quaint  buildings  in  playful  versions  of  his 
colour  drawings  are  a couple  by  E.  J.  Varley,  own,  which  will  yet  exist  long  after  these 
poetic  in  sentiment  and  altogether  admirable  ancient  tenements  have  been  swept  away — for 
for  expression  : that  they  were  speedily  caught  Rouen  is  not  without  its  Haussmanns.  With 
up  by  purchasers  is  a proof  that  real  talent  admirable  skill,  to  the  nearest  houses  is  given 
has  in  these  days  seldom  long  to  wait  for  its  an  emphasis  which  at  once  brings  them  forward 
reward.  In  the  room  set  apart  to  drawings  and  throws  the  other  buildings  back,  yet  pre- 
plagiarism is  unusually  rife,  the  ideas  of  Birket  serving  the  continuity  of  line,  that  is  taken 
Foster,  Boyce,  and  others  are  stolen  openly,  as  up  by  the  back-scene  and  carried  perspectively 
if  theory  of  “ Stop  thief”  could  never  be  raised  into  a distance  which  signifies  the  continua- 
in  a picture  gallery.  tion  of  the  street,  yet  veils  it  in  such  a manner 

■ A few  foreign  pictures  give  spice  and  flavour  that  we  do  not  feel  the  absence  of  moving 
to  the  collection,  which  has  fallen  rather  flat  figures  in  that  part  of  the  picture.  The  front 
upon  the  public  taste.  L.  R.  Mignot,  for  in-  of  Master  Ramsay’s  shop,  and  that  of  the 
stance,  throws  upon  the  walls  one  of  his  bum-  apothecary’s  opposite,  are  the  centres  of  action, 
ing  Sunsets  in  “South  America,”  while  Signor  The  two  apprentices  of  the  horologer,  Jin  Vin 
Barucco  produces  as  a startling  novelty,  not  to  and  Frank  Tunstall,  with  Richie  Moniplies, 
say  anomaly  in  style,  ‘ The  Marble  Quarries  are  prominent  characters  here.  The  first  im- 
of  Carrara.’  The  receipt  for  this  picture,  and  portunes  the  passengers  with  his  incessant 
for  all  others  of  its  kind,  may  easily  be  given  : “ What  d’ye  lack  ? ” and  shouts  forth  extrava- 

make  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun  black,  and  gant  praises  of  the  clocks  and  spectacles  of  his 
load  the  lights  in  strongest  relief  of  white  paint : master.  Fleet  Street,  as  thus  shown  to  us, 

the  contrast  gained  can  scarcely  fail  to  rivet  the  presents  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  ancient  chepcs 
eye.  Nevertheless  in  such  products  there  will  or  standard  market-streets,  where  every  dealer, 
always  be  less  of  art  than  of  trick.  either  himself  or  by  deputy,  cried  his  wares.  Sir 

Whether  this  Corinthian  Gallery  was  needed,  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  novel,  says  that 
and  whether  its  administration  be  such  as  to  the  custom  lingered  in  London  and  existed  in 
gain  the  confidence  of  artists  and  of  the  public,  Monmouth  Street  in  his  time.  But  never — cer- 
we  will  not  prejudge.  Let  the  result  decide,  tainly  within  half  a century — even  in  Monmouth 
The  committee,  we  observe,  open  the  rooms  on  Street,  have  dealers  recommended  their  goods 
Mondays  free  of  charge  : there  is  an  air  of  with  the  vociferous  importunity  practised  by  the 
liberality  in  this  unusual  arrangement.  The  apprentices  of  David  Ramsay.  The  custom  yet 
gallery  is  good,  well  lit,  and  well  situated  ; lingers  among  butchers,  but  it  is  flickering  out. 
its  first  attempt  at  popularity,  if  not  a sue-  Fleet  Street  is  succeeded  by  one  or  two 

cess,  is  not  a failure,  and  it  will  certainly  interiors,  but  these  are  not  regarded  with  the 
improve.  _ same  interest  that  is  felt  for  the  ancient  street- 

Notwithstanding  the  closing  of  the  British  scenery  of  London,  much  of  which  must  have 
Institution,  artists  have  not  much  to  complain  existed  in  its  then  condition  for  nearly  three 
of  in  the  way  of  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  centuries  before  it  was  swept  away  by  the  Great 
works.  Their  great  object  should  be  to  render  Fire.  The  apartment  in  the  house  of  David 
them  worthy  of  public  patronage.  Ramsay  has  been  constructed  at  discretion,  and 

to  serve  stage  purposes.  This  could  not  well  be 

otherwise,  but  the  Whitehall  scene  renders 
unnecessary  all  apology  for  amplitude.  In  the 
latter  it  is  that  George  Heriot  sells  the  King 
the  magnificent  Cellini  vase  for  a hundred 
and  fifty  pounds ; and  we  can  readily  pardon 
the  artist  if  he  has  placed  the  King  and  Heriot 
in  one  of  Inigo  Jones’s  grand  and  imposing 
chambers  in  preference  to  introducing  them  in 
one  of  the  old  rooms  tenanted  by  the  De  Burghs 
or  Henry  VIII.  It  would  have  been  inex- 
pedient to  have  realised  the  description  of  the 
dusty  confusion  mentioned  in  the  novel.  The 
room  is  not  encumbered  with  furniture ; hence 
we  are  more  impressed  by  its  Renaissance  orna- 
mentation, of  which  there  is  a sufficiency,  but 
without  any  approach  to  redundance.  Our 
introduction  to  the  “ province  ” (as  Captain 
Colepepper  calls  the  place)  of  Alsatia  impresses 
us  more  favourably  than  Sir  Walter’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  famous  Sanctuary,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  the  aspect  of  the  locality  was  that  of 
abject  poverty,  and  the  character  of  its  vitality 
the  most  unbridled  ruffianism.  The  wailing  of 
children,  the  scolding  of  mothers,  shreds  of 
ragged  linen  hung  out  to  dry,  with  other 
audible  and  visible  evidences  of  poverty,  bespoke 
the  misery  of  the  quarter.  But  upon  these  it 
would  not  have  been  wise  for  Mr.  Beverley,  or 
Mr.  Halliday  the  adapter,  to  have  insisted,  as 
there  is  a certain  savour  of  romance  to  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  piece.  We  have  accord- 
ingly some  imposing  masses  of  building  pre- 
sented under  a subdued  light,  and  so  leaving 
to  the  imagination  all  that  which  could  not  be 
set  forth  in  a breadth  of  sunshine.  Here  the 
same  skilful  management  of  the  light  invests 
the  picture  with  a deceptive  reality,  to  the  im- 
pressions of  which  the  spectator  is  disposed  to 
yield,  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  by 
close  examination,  of  satisfying  himself  of  the 
cunning  fraud.  The  centre  of  the  composition 
is  occupied  by  a turreted  structure,  like  one 
of  the  ancient  city  churches.  But  we  are 
supposing  the  Sanctuary  of  Whitefriars  to 
be  familiar  to  our  readers  generally.  The 
existence  of  such  a refuge  for  law-breakers 
is,  of  course,  known  to  many,  but  it  may 
not  be  to  all.  The  Sanctuary — to  which  the 
name  of  Alsatia  had  been  given,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  inhabitants — extended  from  the 
Temple  to  Blackfriars,  and  here  were  gathered 
together  all  the  outlaws  and  vagabonds  of 
London  and  its  neighbourhood.  And  this  was 
the  place  in  which  Nigel  sought  refuge  from 
the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber,  after  having 
challenged  Lord  Dalgarno  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Court.  The  interior  of  Trapbois’  house, 
with  its  low  gallery  and  stairs,  is  an  arrange- 
ment in  domestic  architecture  which  has  long 
yielded  to  modem  convenience.  If  everything 
here  were  not  dusty,  rusty,  and  in  all  respects 
ill-conditioned,  it  would  sort  but  ill  with  the 
habits  of  the  presiding  genius.  The  room 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  character  of  its 
owner,  and  helps  materially  to  sustain  the  feel- 
ing with  which  it  is  intended  we  should  regard 
the  kind  of  business  transacted  within  it. 

Next  to  the  Fleet  Street  scene,  the  most  im- 
pressive is  Old  London  Bridge.  We  can  readily 
understand  that  the  painting  and  adjustment  of 
this  piece  of  scenery  must  have  been  a result  of 
anxious  study  to  the  artist.  To  all  the  scenery 
in  the  play  is  given  an  appearance  of  reality 
which,  consequently,  could  not  be  denied  to 
London  Bridge.  But  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  present  it  from  a point  of  view  whence  could 
be  combined  this  palpability  with  such  an 
expression  of  distance  as  should  describe  the 
importance  of  the  structure.  This  has  been 
admirably  managed  by  supposing  the  spectator 
placed  a .little  west  of  the  bridge,  on  the  city  side 
of  the  river.  Here,  again,  Hollar  may  be  an 
authority.  The  houses  rise  like  towers  far 
above  the  horizon  of  the  spectator,  and  the  line 
of  building  is  carried  uninterruptedly  to  the 
Surrey  side.  Although  the  hunting  in  Green- 
wich Park,  and  the  interior  of  the  Tower 
would,  years  ago,  have  been  regarded  as 
triumphs  of  stage-representation,  they  cannot 
be  esteemed  master-pieces  of  Art  approaching  in 
anywise  the  order  of  the  Fleet  Street,  Alsatia, 
and  London  Bridge  scenery,  which  are  certainly 
such  marvels  of  stage-representation  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  they  can  be  surpassed. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.  — Past  I.  GENOA  AND  TURIN. 


( Spagnoletto .) 


HISTORY  and  a critical  examination 
of  the  great  picture-galleries  of  Italy 
would  suffice  to  fill  a volume  of  many 
hundred  pages,  so  vast  is  the  amount 
of  materials  they  supply  to  a writer. 
Italy  was  not  only  the  country  of 
resuscitated  Art,  but  it  lived  and 
1 ' flsw®1  ly  flourished  therefrom  infancy  to  ripe 

Ei Pi  I In  manhood,  and  became  the  parent  of 

the  Art  of  other  lands ; to  her  schools 
painters  and  sculptors  have  flocked 
for  instruction ; and  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world  have 
visited,  and  yet  visit,  her  to  see  the  marvellous  works 
sho  possesses  ; for  though  stripped  of  no  small  amount 
of  the  pictorial  and  sculptural  wealth  she  once  held, 
she  still  retains  what  for  magnitude  and  value  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country  of  the  universe. 

To  one  special  portion  of  these  treasures,  that  which  is  contained 
within  the  renowned  city  of  Home,  the  attention  of  our  readers 
was  directed  some  time  ago  in  a series  of  illustrated  articles 
entitled  “ Rome,  and  her  Works  of  Art.”  We  now  propose  to 
treat  some  of  the  other  great  centres  of  Art  in  a similar  manner ; 
but  for  the  reason  just  assigned  it  is  evident  that  our  notices 
of  each  picture- gallery  must  be  comparatively  brief ; little  more 
can  be  done  than  to  point  out  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
leading  works  in  each  collection.  We  commence  with  an  exami- 
nation of  a few  paintings  in  the  palaces  of  Genoa — “ Genoa  la 
Superba,”  as  this  noble  city  has  been  aptly  termed ; whose  princely 
mansions  show  that  the  architect  and  artist- decorator  have  worked 
in  close  alliance. 

The  Palazzci  Doria  Panfili,  originally  the  residence  of  the  great 
Andrew  Doria,  and  still  the  property  of  his  descendants,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  frescoes  painted  on  its  walls  by  Perino  del 
Yaga,  a Florentine,  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  Raffaelle  on 


the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican,  and  esteemed  among  the  Florentines 
as  a designer  inferior  only  to  Michael  Angelo.  Driven  out  of 
Eome  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  Imperialists  in  1527, 
Del  Yaga,  whose  right  name  was  Buonacorsi,  fled  to  Genoa, 
where  he  was  kindly  and  generously  received  by  Andrea  Doria, 
to  whom  the  palace  had  recently  been  given,  and  who  caused  it  to 
be  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  as  it  now  stands ; Del  Yaga  assisted 
the  architect  Montorsoli  in  preparing  designs  for  the  edifice,  and 
adorned  the  walls  with  some  glorious  frescoes,  not  unworthy  of 
one  who  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  most  celebrated 
disciples  of  Raffaelle.  His  frescoes  in  the  Dorian  palace — by  the 
way,  they  are  rapidly  decaying — represent,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
principal  saloon,  the  ‘ Battle  of  the  Giants,’  in  which  the  figures 
are  of  heroic  size ; the  smaller  compartments  are  adorned  with 
arabesques  of  most  elegant  design,  and  originally,  as  even  now 
may  be  seen,  of  most  brilliant  colours.  Elsewhere  are  several 
subjects  taken  from  the  history  of  ancient  Rome ; the  story 
of  Horatius  Codes,  of  Mutius  Scievola  and  Porsenna,  and 
* The  Triumph  of  Scipio.’  Of  this  last  grand  composition  an 
engraving  appears  on  the  next  page.  With  the  exception  of 
Andrea  Mantegna’s  ‘ Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar,’  which  it  is  pos- 
sible Del  Vaga  may  have  seen,  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
be  compared  with  it. 

In  the  Strada  Nuova  stands  conspicuously  the  Palazzo  Brignole, 
containing,  perhaps,  the  best  collection  of  pictures  in  Genoa,  most 
of  them  genuine  works  which  have  not  undergone  the  process  of 
“restoration.”  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
intrinsic  merits,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  subject- 
pictures  painted  by  the  artist,  is  Carlo  Dolci’s  ‘ Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.’  The  Saviour  is  represented  kneeling, 
with  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  hands  crossed  over  his  breast ; 
before  him,  also  kneeling,  is  the  angel  sent  to  strengthen  him ; 
the  right  hand  of  this  figure  is  stretched  out  towards  Christ, 
while  his  left  supports  on  the  shoulder  a cup  in  which  are  a small 
cross  and  the  instruments  of  torture — the  scourging  whips,  the 
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nails,  mallet,  &c.  The  picture  is  lighted  solely  by  the  glory 
that  encircles  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  Carlo  Dolci  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  the  peculiar  grace  and  the  beauty  of 
expression  given  to  his  heads,  and  also  in  the  drawing  of  the 
hands  of  his  figures ; these  qualities  are  abundantly  manifested  in 
this  comparatively  small  yet  valuable  work. 

To  a somewhat  analogous  class  of  painters  belongs  Guido  Reni, 
of  Bologna,  who  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  contemporary 
with  Carlo  Dolci  the  Florentine.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of 
the  Carracci,  he  acquired  the  art  of  painting  the  nude  figure  in 
a style  which,  in  its  grandeur  of  size  and  powerful  expression, 
is  not  undeserving  of  the  term  “majestic.”  Subsequently  he 
combined  with  these  both  elegance  and  exquisite  delicacy  of 
handling;  tenderness  and  pathos  predominate  in  all  his  best 
works ; and  his  heads  are  characterised  by  great  beauty.  In 
the  Brignole  gallery  is  a fine  example  of  his  matured  style,  the 
‘ St.  Sebastian  ’ engraved  on  the  next  page.  In  its  anatomical 
development  it  exhibits  close  study  of  the  antique,  while  the  face 
of  the  young  Roman  martyr  expresses  noble  manly  beauty,  un- 
marred by  the  agony  caused  by  his  wounds;  this  serenity  of 
feature  is  an  index  of  the  peace  of  mind  which  enabled  him,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  other  converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
to  meet  a cruel  death  with  calmness.  The  colouring  of  the  picture 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  is  so  employed  as  to  bring  out  the  figure 
in  bold  relief  against  the  background. 

The  works  of  Guercino  in  his  middle  time  may  be  placed  in  the 


same  category  as  those  of  the  two  painters  just  named ; his 
‘ Death  of  Cleopatra  ’ in  this  gallery  is  a notable  specimen  of  the 
artist’s  style  at  the  period  referred  to.  Giuseppe  Ribera,  the 
Spaniard,  hence  generally  called  “ Spagnoletto”  of  whom  a portrait 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  this  chapter,  is  represented  in  the 
Brignole  collection  by  a single  picture  of  excellent  quality  called 
the  ‘ Philosopher.’  Though  Ribera  studied  under  his  countryman 
Ribalta  before  he  quitted  Spain,  his  style  is  founded  on  that  of, 
first,  Correggio  and  some  of  the  Venetian  masters ; secondly,  on 
that  of  Michaelangelo  de  Caravaggio,  so  that  he  may  properly  be 
ranked  with  the  Italian  painters.  By  Caravaggio  himself  is  the 
‘ Raising  of  Lazarus,’  a work  exhibiting  all  the  extravagancies 
of  colour  and  chiar-oscuro  adopted  by  him  and  his  followers,  who 
have  been  described  as  of  the  Tenebrosi  school,  painting  their 
subjects  in  strong  abrupt  lights  and  dark  shadows.  ‘St.John 
the  Baptist,’  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  an  exact  copy  of  his  picture 
in  the  Louvre ; Domenichino  is  seen  in  a ‘ St.  Roch,’  and  Cor- 
reggio in  ‘ The  Assumption ; ’ all  are  good  specimens,  though  not 
the  best,  of  these  masters. 

The  school  of  Venice  has  its  principal  representative  in  this 
gallery  in  the  works  of  Paris  Bordone,  a native  of  Treviso,  who 
died  in  Venice  in  1571,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  By  hfin  are  ‘ the 
Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Joseph,’  encircled  by  a 
group  of  angels ; a portrait  of  a woman  in  an  embroidered  robe, 
and  another  of  a man  reading  a paper.  Of  the  works  of  other 
Italian  artists  may  be  specially  pointed  out  ‘ The  Annunciation,’ 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SCIPIO. 

(P.  del  Vaga .) 


and  * St.  Thomas  of  Capuccino,’  by  Ludovico  Carracci ; ‘ The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,’  by  the  elder  Palma ; * Christ  driving  the 
sellers  out  of  the  Temple,’  and  * The  Death  of  Cato,’  by  Guercino. 

The  painters  of  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  are  but 
thinly  represented  here.  There  is  a portrait  of  a man  ascribed  to 
Rubens,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  Vandyck  is  seen  in  a scriptural 
subject  bearing  the  title  of  ‘ Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that 
are  Ceesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s;’  and  to 
far  greater  advantage  in  some  portraits  of  the  Brignole  family, 
notably  in  that  of  the  Marchioness  Geronima  Brignole,  standing 
with  her  daughter  by  her  side ; of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Adorno  Brignole  Sole,  the  former  on  horseback,  the  latter  standing 
on  the  terrace  of  a mansion:  she  wears  a richly- embroidered 
velvet  robe  with  a long  train,  a deep  ruff  is  round  her  neck,  and 
a long  feather  adorns  the  back  of  her  head.  A chair  is  by  her  side, 
on  one  arm  of  which  a parrot  is  perched.  It  is  altogether  a noble 
portrait,  of  oval  shape. 

Another  of  the  noble  Genoese  palatial  residences  containing 
some  fine  pictures  is  the  Palazzo  Durazzo.  There  are,  by  the  way, 
two  mansions  of  this  name  ; the  palace  of  Marcello  Durazzo  and 
that  of  Philippo  Durazzo  : it  is  to  the  latter  that  reference  is  now 
made.  Among  the  pictures  here  are  ‘ The  Annunciation,’  by 
Domenichino,  ‘Cleopatra,’  by  Guido ; and  a ‘Sleeping  Infant,’ 
a charming  little  oval  picture  by  the  same  graceful  painter. 
* The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,’  by  Paul  Veronese,  is  a good 


I specimen  of  this  distinguished  master  of  the  Venetian  School, 
j Ribera  (Spagnoletto),  to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the  remarks 
on  the  Brignole  gallery,  is  here  seen  in  some  portraits  of  old  men 
called  ‘ The  Philosophers,’  two  of  which  are  assumed  to  personify 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus  respectively  : a propos  to  these  may 
be  quoted  Kugler’s  remarks  on  the  painter : — “ In  general,  how- 
ever, his  pictures  exhibit  a wild,  extravagant  fancy : this  is  ap- 
parent in  his  numerous  half-figures  of  anchorites,  prophets, 
philosophers — all  angular,  bony  figures.”  Mr.  Wornum  forms  a 
true  estimate  of  him  when  he  says,  in  his  “ Epochs  of  Painting,” 
“ Ribera  was  certainly  a painter  of  prodigious  ability,  but  the 
natural  ferocity  of  his  character  comes  out  even  in  the  choice  of 
his  subjects,  which  are  often  illustrations  of  the  most  atrocious 
examples  of  cruelty  on  record.”  We  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  the  remark  that  a painter’s  works  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  taken  as  an  index  of  his  personal  character ; and  there 
is  some  proof  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  to 
which  Ribera  belonged,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ; 
its  annals  reveal  stories  of  vice,  immorality,  and  bloodshed  which 
lead  one  strongly  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  Ovid  has  made 
familiar  to  every  school-boy,  though  the  lines  are  not  specially 
applicable  to  painting  : — 

“ Ingenuas  didicissc  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 

Among  several  portraits  by  Vandyck  are  a group  of  a lady  and 
two  boys  of  the  Durazzo  family,  and  a fine  full-length  of  a young 


ST.  SEBASTIAN. 
( Guido  Beni. 


portrait  is  worthy  of  the  painter  is  the  highest  compliment  which  Vandyck,  the  honoured  guest  of  every  noble  of  Italy  with  whom 
can  be  paid  to  it.  By  Eubens  is  a grand  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  he  was  invited  to  sojourn,  has  left  a memorial  of  his  visit  here  in 

a beautiful  portrait  of  Catherine  Durazzo,  which  by  its  richness 
The  Palazzo  Marcello  Durazzo  contains  only  a few  paintings,  of  colour  and  general  luxuriousness  of  style,  contrasts  forcibly 
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filberts  on  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground 
is  a quantity  of  fruit,  melons,  grapes,  &c.,  at  which  a huge 
monkey,  with  a chain  and  collar,  the  latter  around  his  loins,  is 
making  a spring  from  the  feet  of  the  boy.  To  say  that  this 


boy,  also  a Durazzo,  which  has  obtained  the  soubriquet  of  ‘The 
White  Boy,’  from  his  being  entirely  habited  in  a dress  of  white 
satin.  He  stands  in  an  easy  attitude,  with  his  right  arm  over  the 
back  of  a high  chair ; a magnificent  paroquet  is  pecking  at  some 
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with  one  by  Holbein,  assumed  to  be  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  bis 
dry,  hard  manner,  though  the  costume  is  wonderfully  painted. 
Michaelangelo  de  Caravaggio  appears  in  ‘ Peter  denying  Christ,’ 
Titian  in  ‘ The  Nativity,’  Rubens  in  a picture  of  Juno,  and  the 
elder  Palma  in  ‘ The  Virgin,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary 
Magdalen.’ 

Genoa,  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  cities  of  Italy  for  its 
architecture,  and  ‘ ‘ most  beautiful  for  situation,”  contains  numerous 
other  palaces  whose  walls  are  hung  with  pictures  by  renowned 
painters.  The  Palazza  Pa/lavacino  possesses  a considerable  col- 
lection, including  a triptych  representing  ‘ The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,’  and  two  other  paintings  said  to  be  by  Orlando  of  Perugia, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  known : the  only  book  in  which  we  find 
the  name  introduced  is  “ The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  by  ( 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  a most  valuable  dissertation  on 
early  Italian  Art,  published  in  1 866 : Orlando  is  spoken  of 


there  as  employed,  in  1507,  in  conjunction  with  Sinibuldo  Ibi, 
another  almost  equally  unknown  artist,  on  a picture  for  one  of 
the  cathedral  altars.  Other  notable  works  in  this  palace  are 

* Diana  and  her  Nymphs  surprised  by  Actceon,’  by  Albano ; 

* Coriolanus  with  his  Wife  and  Children  brought  Captive  to 
Rome,’  by  Yandyck;  ‘ Jacob  and  his  Family  on  their  Journey,’ 
by  Bassano ; ‘ The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’  by  Francischini. 

The  Palazza  Cataneo  may  also  be  mentioned  as  containing  some 
good  pictures : notably  the  * Virgin  and  Child,’  by  Velasquez  ; 
the  same  subject  by  Garofalo,  of  Ferrara,  a close  imitator  of 
Raffaelle,  whom  he  assisted ; ‘ St.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,’  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ; * The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,’  by  L.  Carracci ; 
and  a ‘ St.  Joseph  and  St.  John  paying  homage  to  the  Saviour;’ 
accredited  to  Raffaelle. 

In  the  Palazzo  Spinola  aro  two  or  three  examples  of  Vandyck, 
‘The  Crucifixion,’  and  a portrait  of  a man  on  horseback;  the  latter 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD. 
( Sassoferrato .) 


is  a fresco  : also  some  portraits  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ; and  a fine 
head  of  a man  wearing  a black  dress,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 
By  Titian  is  a ‘ Venus.’ 

Genoa  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  possessed  a school  of  Art  of 
very  high  repute.  The  principles  of  Italian  Art  were  introduced 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Carlo  del 
Mantegna.  Perino  del  Vaga,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
carried  to  Genoa,  about  the  year  1528,  the  style  of  the  Roman 
School  of  the  period.  Luca  Cambiosa,  born  near  Genoa,  in  1527, 
greatly  assisted  in  developing  the  art  of  the  Genoese  till  he  was 
called  to  Spain  in  1583,  by  Philip  II.  His  chief  successors  during 
the  seventeenth  century  were  Giovanni  Baptista  Paggi ; Giovanni 
and  Giambattista  Carloni,  brothers ; Bernardo  Strozzi ; Sinibaldo 
Scorza,  a landscape-painter,  who  studied  in  the  school  of  Paggi ; 
and  Benedetto  Castiglione,  who  died  in  1670.  After  him  we  hear 
of  no  Genoese  painters  of  much  note. 


Turin — of  which  mention  is  now  made  only  because  the  picture 
engraved  on  this  page,  ‘The  Virgin  and  Child,’ by  Sassoferrato, 
the  name  generally  given  to  Salvi — is  in  that  city — stands  in  a 
fertile  plain  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  From  the  lantern  tower 
above  the  church  on  the  lofty  eminence  known  as  La  Superga  the 
eye  gains  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic  views  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine.  The  city  itself,  with  its  numerous  palaces, 
churches,  and  other  edifices,  its  broad  and  well-arranged  streets, 
is  stretched  out  before  the  eye,  the  Po  rushing  past  almost  at 
the  base  of  the  church  ; while  the  landscape  beyond  is  dotted  with 
elegant  villas,  the  residences  of  many  of  the  Piedmontese  nobles 
and  gentry.  * 

James  Dafforne. 


* To  be  continued. 
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THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


T is  our  intention  to  lay  "be- 
fore our  readers  a series  of  ar- 
ti  clcs  descriptive  of  the  South  ■ 
Kensington  Museum.  We 
feel  that  neither  what  has 
been  already  done  nor  what 
is  in  course  of  execution,  by 
the  Directors  of  that  Institu- 
tion, has  ever  been  adequately  brought  before  the 
Public ; and  we  hope  we  shall  perform  a ser- 
vice that  will  he  at  the  same  time  grateful  to 
our]  Subscribers,  useful  to  the  Museum,  and 
acceptable  to  the  Public.  Although  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year 
has  been  twice  and  a half  as  many  as  those 
admitted  in  1857,  still  we  must  remember  that 
it  amounts  to  a comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  without  any 
allowance  for  country  visitors ; although  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  have  actually  formed 
the  main  hulk  of  the  attendances.  The  great 
advantages  to  all  students  of  Art  which  the 
Museum  offers,  require  only  to  he  known  in 
order  to  he  appreciated.  We  hope  the  ac- 
count which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation 
will  he  such  as  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Art- 
Journal  a not  inadequate  idea  of  the  finest 
Educational  Institution,  for  artistic  purposes, 
that  is  to  he  found  in  the  world. 

A brief  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Museum  will  he  most  appropriately  given 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Schools  of  Art, 
toward  which  it  may  he  considered  as  dis- 
charging, in  some  sort,  the  functions  of  a Uni- 
versity. Our  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  take 
a glance  at  the  character  of  the  Institution  in 
general,  and  then  to  attempt  a description  of 
the  Library.]';. 

An  Institution  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  “to  the  industrial  classes  in 
obtaining  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
science  and  of  Art  which  have  a direct 
bearing  on  their  occupations,”  has  a special 
claim  on  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
pages  such  as  ours.  The  silent  growth  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  from  its 
opening  on  the  2*2nd  June,  1857,  in  which 
year  it  was  visited  by  268,291  persons,  to 
the  past  year,  which  has  witnessed  the 
admission  of  646,516  visitors,  has  almost 
taken  us  unawares.  While  we  have  been 
calling  attention  to  the  treasures  of  Art 
displayed  abroad,  our  foreign  neighbours 
have  begun  to  look  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thames  for  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
design.  A result  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 
would  have  been  deemed  so  remotely  im- 
probable, is  one  of  the  happiest  auguries 
for  the  future.  We  see  those  crafts  and 
manufactures  which,  from  their  origina- 
tion or  from  their  early  development  on 
our  shores,  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  think  exclusively,  or,  at  least,  pre- 
eminently British,  not  only  pursued  with 
success  in  other  countries,  but  pursued 
with  a success  that  runs  neck  and  neck,  to 
say  the  very  least,  with  the  best  exertions 
of  the  English  artisan.  When  Kobert 
Stephenson  threw  his  great  box  girders 
over  the  Menai  Strait,  such  pieces  of  iron- 
work as  he  required  could  have  been  con- 
structed nowhere  out  of  Great  Britain. 
When  an  English  engineer  was  invited  to 
France,  to  lay  the  line  of  the  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  Railway  across  the  desolate  wastes 
of  the  Landes,  the  rails  that  were  fur- 
nished by  French  manufacturers  for  that 


purpose  cracked,  almost  like  reeds,  under 
the  weight  of  heavy  locomotives.  Such 
were  the  softness  and  imperfection  of  the 
iron,  that  a nick  chipped  with  a cold  chisel, 
and  a few  blows  with  a sledge-hammer, 
would  easily  cut  a rail  asunder.  And  so 
difficult  was  the  effort  to  supply  rails,  even 
of  this  quality,  within  the  stipulated  time, 
that  the  line,  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  sel- 
fishness of  the  Brothers  Perreire,  had  to 
be  completed  by  Barlow  rails,  manufac- 
tured in  South  Wales.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
diversion  of  the  energy  of  our  workmen  in 
the  direction  of  “strikes,”  Belgium  is  un- 
derselling Monmouthshire.  Prussia  is  ex- 
celling Staffordshire  in  quality.  One  of  the 
largest  public  buildings  now  erecting  in  the 
metropolis  has  all  its  iron  fittings  supplied 
from  the  Continent — and  that  as  the  result 
of  a fair  system  of  competitive  tender. 

While  we  are  thus  in  the  presence  of  the 
very  grave  fact,  that  the  manufacturing 
supremacy  which  our  large  supply  of  coal, 
and  the  pith  and  thews  of  the  English 
workman,  once  allowed  us  to  claim,  has 
departed  from  our  shores ; — while  we  are 
unwillingly  forced  to  admit  that  in  so  many 
branches  of  the  craft  of  the  artisan  we  are 
yearly  more  and  more  hardly  driven  to 
maintain  even  an  equality  with  the  work- 
men of  educated  nations, — it  is  a matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  see  an  unexpected 
weight  flung  into  the  opposite  scale  of  the 
trembling  balance. 

The  movement,  originating  in  the  edu- 
cated taste  and  patriotism  for  his  adopted 
country  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort, 
which  produced  as  a first  result  the  ever- 
memorable  Exhibition  of  1851,  had  a ten- 
dency directly  designed  to  educate  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  English  people.  A 
double  education  was  needed.  It  was 
necessary  to  teach  the  craftsman  how  to 
produce  works  of  undoubted  excellence ; 
but  it  was  no  less  needful  to  teach  the 
public  how,  and  what,  to  admire.  An 
educated  public  is  the  only  true  and  per- 
manent patron  of  Art,  because  it  is  the 
only  inexhaustible  and  unfailing  purchaser 
of  the  works  of  the  artist.  People  will 
always  be  found  to  purchase,  even  at  large 
prices,  articles  which  they  are  told  are 
excellent.  But  the  passport  to  this  patron- 
age is  not  merit,  but  fashion. 

Of  the  actual  results  witnessed  during  thp 
last  seventeen  years,  we  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  detail.  We  can  point 
with  a just  and  honest  pride  to  schools  of 
Art  established  on  the  Continent  in  pro- 
fessed imitation  of  our  own.  We  shall 
have  to  tell,  with  unmingled  satisfaction, 
of  French  manufacturers  coming  to  Ken- 
sington for  designs.  We  shall  trace  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  to  spread  the 
elements  of  a sound  artistic  education 
through  the  country,  both  among  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  And  we  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  before  our  readers, 
however  imperfectly,  an  outline  of  that 
collection  of  invaluable  works  of  Art,  which, 
even  in  its  present  temporary  and  inade- 
quate home,  yet  excels  the  marvels  of  fairy- 
land and  the  treasures  of  Oriental  story. 

Rare  and  costly  books ; photographs  of 
the  utmost  perfection  yet  attained  by  the 
painting  of  the  sun;  autograph  sketches  by 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  noblest  periods 
of  Art;  sculpture  such  as  that  in  which 
Michael  Angelo  struck  out  his  fire  of 
thought,  with  originality  so  unchecked,  that 
he  opened  the  lid  of  one  eye  and  cast  down 
that  of  the  other,  in  the  same  head,  in 
order  to  try— not  in  clay,  but  in  marble — 
which  position  of  the  feature  was  most 
effective;  pictures,  in  themselves  forming 
a gallery ; priceless  works  in  glass,  in  por- 


celain, in  semi-precious  stones,  in  jewels, 
in  gold  and  silver  plate,  in  ivory  and  wood 
carving,  in  plaster  and  in  marble,  in  gold 
and  silver  tissue,  and  in  cunning  em- 
broidery— the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  Art  in  every  branch — are  there 
placed  to  be  seen,  and  to  be  studied.  If 
ever  there  was  a people’s  palace,  it  is  here  : 
a palace  of  Art,  devoted  to  the  free  culture 
of  the  million.  For  those  to  whom  pence 
are  important,  there  is  free  admission  three 
days  in  the  week.  A slight  entrance  fee, 
on  the  remaining  days,  secures  a more 
uninterrupted  occasion  of  study.  The 
library — a library  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
as  far  as  regards  its  own  range — is  placed 
within  reach  of  the  artisan.  The  carver, 
the  smith,  the  craftsman  of  any  kind,  who 
would  know  what  has  been  done  by  the 
most  excellent  masters  of  his  craft,  is  en- 
abled not  only  to  see  specimens  of  their 
taste,  but  to  con  the  story  of  their  lives, 
and  to  learn  how  each  great  name  rose  to 
power  and  to  fame,  to  become  a prince  of 
the  republic  of  labour. 

In  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  is 
there  such  an  establishment  for  the  culture 
of  the  people.  The  most  absolutely  unin- 
structed person  cannot  walk  through  the 
building  without  receiving  a lesson  appre- 
ciable by  any  capacity  of  brain  that  rises 
above  the  proportions  of  idiocy.  That 
self-satisfaction  which  is  the  bosom  com- 
panion of  stolid  ignorance,  can  in  no 
way  be  so  readily  and  so  forcibly  checked 
as  by  being  confronted  with  the  most 
excellent  works  of  the  hand  of  man.  Such 
works  speak  even  more  loudly  to  the  un- 
cultured than  do  the  grandest  aspects  of 
nature.  “What  hands  have  done,  hands 
can  do,”  says  the  craftsman.  “Can  I 
do  that?  can  I make  marble,  wood,  clay, 
iron,  take  such  form  as  that?  and  if  not, 
why  not  ? And  what  is  the  interval  that 
separates  me,  cutter  of  paltry  cherubs  on 
a tombstone,  from  the  sculptor  of  the 
baptistry  of  Pisa  ? ” Let  those  who  have 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
English  craftsman  say  how  he  appreciates 
the  boon  that  is  so  freely  offered  to  his 
acceptance.  All  that  he  requires  is,  to  be 
told  that  he  may  so  readily  avail  himself 
of  such  invaluable  aid.  How  many  of  the 
millions  of  visitors  to  this  spot  have  entered 
it  but  a single  time  ? The  question  must 
remain  unanswered;  but,  as  far  as  true 
working  men  are  concerned,  the  number 
must  be  few  indeed. 

The  great  advance  which  has  been  wit- 
nessed during  the  present  century  in  the 
industrial  position  of  England,  has  prin- 
cipally arisen  from  the  application  of  me- 
chanical science.  We  have  learned  how  to 
supersede  human  labour  by  the  patient 
service  of  the  steam-engine.  We  have 
thus,  to  a great  extent,  added  to  the  dis- 
posable time  of  the  labourer.  Unless  he 
be  enabled  to  employ  the  time  thus  saved, 
either  in  the  pursuit  of  employment  re- 
quiring a higher  degree  of  skill,  or  in  the 
education  of  his  eye  and  hand  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  skilled  work  in  which  he 
need  not  fear  the  competition  of  machinery, 
the  increasing  development  of  machinery 
will  cause  a great  gap  in  the  life  of  many 
an  industrious  man. 

It  is  this  gap  which  an  Institution  like 
that  at  South  Kensington  is  designed,  and 
is  destined,  to  fill.  Self-help,  self-culture, 
self-education,  are  facilitated  to  the  student 
within  its  walls.  In  every  study,  and  in 
every  search  for  what  is  new,  the  first 
requisite  is,  to  know  how  much  is  already 
known.  Not,  that  is  to  say,  to  exhaust 
the  sum  of  the  knowledge  already  acquired, 
but  to  learn  within  what  limits  it  lies,  and 
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how  and  where  it  may  be  best  studied. 
Very  much  of  the  brain  power  of  the  self- 
educated  man  is  consumed  and  wasted  in 
inventing  what  has  been  invented  before. 
The  annals  of  mechanics  are  especially  full 
of  witnesses  of  this  wasted  energy.  The 
roll  of  patents  bears  ample  testimony  to 
loss  of  time,  loss  of  money,  and  loss  of  that, 
useful  progress  which  would  have  been 
made  by  the  man  who  secured  legal  pro- 
tection for  a useless  or  a worn-out  inven- 
tion, if  he  had  only  been  led  by  the  hand 
to  the  limit  of  what  was  positively  known 
on  the  subject,  and  then  left  to  direct  his 
energy  to  the  conquest  of  that  which  had 
to  follow.  In  this  respect,  the  Museum  of 
the  Patent  Office  is  as  well  designed  for 
a national  educational  purpose  as  are  the 
Library  and  the  Galleries  of  the  Museum. 

In  our  sketch  of  this  great  institution, 
the  first  department  to  which  attention  is 
naturally  directed  is — 

Tiie  Library. 

On  this  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
at  a moderate  length.  Very  few  lines 
will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  scope,  and 
thus  to  indicate  the  character,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Library.  Very  many  pages 
would  be  required  to  give  descriptions  of 
even  a few  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
noble  works  to  which  it  affords  the  student 
prompt  and  convenient  access. 

To  commence  with  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable. The  library  is  in  sad  want  of  a 
home.  Only  skilful  arrangement  and  un- 
wearied attention  could  command  the 
means  of  giving  any  tolerable  accommo- 
dation to  the  readers  within  the  very 
limited  space  allotted  to  both  library  and 
reading-room.  In  the  Fifteenth  Report  of 
the  Science  and  Art  department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  we 
find  the  Librarian  lamenting  that  “the 
arrangements — which  can  scarcely  be  called 
accommodation — for  readers  remain  un- 
altered ; ” and  that  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion of  the  reading-room  and  its  inade- 
quate size  becomes  more  pressing  with  the 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors. 
“ At  present,  the  table  space  available  in 
the  evenings  is  scarcely  two  feet  to  each 
person  ; in  the  British  Museum  five  feet  is 
allowed  to  every  reader.  In  our  Art- 
library,  books  of  large  size  and  great  value 
are  those  chiefly  consulted,  and  drawing 
and  copying  from  them  has  constantly  to 
be  resorted  to;  ample  space  is  therefore 
needed,  both  for  the  fitting  care  and  right 
and  profitable  use  of  the  books.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
public  had  been  at  all  adequately  aware  of 
the  facilities  for  study  which  are  offered  by 
the  South  Kensington  Library,  those  faci- 
lities would  by  this  time  have  been  almost 
if  not  altogether  neutralised  by  the  glut  of 
readers.  The  total  number  admitted  during 
the  year  1867,  was  12,822,  being  an  average 
of  41  per  day  for  the  311  days  during  which 
the  library  was  open.  The  increase  since 
1853  has  been  nearly  300  per  cent.,'  the 
number  of  readers  in  that  year  being 
returned  at  4,425,  or  15  daily  attendances 
for  292  days.  In  1854  the  average  number 
of  daily  visitors  was  32  ; in  1861  it  sank  to 
24  ; in  1866  it  rose  to  37,  so  that  no  steady 
or  permanent  rate  of  increase  has  been 
established  during  the  period  of  14  years, 
although  a considerable  start  was  taken  in 
1864,  when  the  total  number  of  visitors 
rose  to  10,635.  In  the  preceding  year  it 
was  8,240. 

It  should  be  remarked,  as  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  to  be  derived  from  the 
inconvenience  of  the  present  temporary 

reading-rooms,  that  the  light,  or  rather 
the  darkuess,  is  simply  intolerable.  The 
small  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  is 
allowed  to  struggle  on  to  the  tables  of  the 
readers  has  to  make  its  way  through  the 
deadened  glass  of  the  skylights  of  the 
Museum  itself,  and  then  through  a vertical 
glass  window  that  separates  the  reading- 
room  from  the  court  of  the  main  building. 
The  effect  on  the  eye  is  wearisome  and  in- 
jurious to  the  last  degree.  We  dwell  on 
the  subject  with  the  more  insistence,  be- 
cause we  think  that  the  architects  of  this 
country  seem  to  have  given  less  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  best  mode  of  admitting 
light  to  a room  intended  for  the  special 
purpose  of  reading,  than  has  been  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  is 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  reader  that 
the  light  should  fall  directly  on  his  page. 

The  national  Art-library  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a collection  of  books,  drawings, 
prints,  and  photographs,  which  is  destined, 
within  a certain  range,  to  be  complete  and 
exhaustive.  It  includes  books  and  serials 
on  the  history  and  practice  of  all  branches 
of  Fine  Art.  It  is  rich  in  illustrated  works 
containing  both  such  volumes  as  are  of 
value  as  illustrations  of  any  department 
of  artistic  labour,  and  such  as  form  a por- 
tion of  the  histoiy  of  the  art  of  illustration 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  engraving,  of  wood- 
cuts,  and  of  other  methods  of  graphic  de- 
piction. The  catalogue  is  at  present  only 
in  manuscript,  but,  in  this  state,  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  index,  and  is  available 
to  all  readers  in  the  library. 

The  librarian  reports  the  presence  of 
20,000  volumes.  Drawings  and  designs, 
chiefly  of  ornament,  amount  to  3,000. 
There  are  17,000  prints,  and  24,000  photo- 
graphs. Original  designs,  and  the  most 
remarkable  existing  works  on  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  decorative  art,  are 
to  be  found  reproduced  by  the  aid  of  pho- 
tography. 

During  the  year  on  which  we  have  the 
last  reports,  689  printed  books,  parts,  and 
pamphlets  have  been  presented  to  the 
library;  3,175  have  been  purchased,  being 
a total  increase  of  3,864.  Seven  volumes 
in  German  binding,  of  the  date  of  1583, 
are  particularly  noteworthy  as  specimens 
of  the  art  of  bookbinding  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  A complete  collection  of  works 
illustrative  of  the  International  Exhibitions 
of  London  in  1851,  and  of  Paris  in  1855, 
has  also  been  presented  to  the  library. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-one  drawings, 
engravings,  and  lithographs,  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  during  the  same 
period  of  time.  Among  these  is  a series 
of  elaborate  drawings  of  textile  fabrics,  a 
collection  of  coloured  illustrations  of  church 
decorations,  drawings  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings of  Mount  Athos  and  of  Salonica,  draw- 
ings of  specimens  of  brick  architecture  in 
Northern  Italy,  drawings  by  students  of 
the  Ecole  Centrale  d' Architecture,  in  France, 
copies  in  water-colour  of  paintings  by  the 
great  Italian  masters,  and  a series  of  de- 
signs for  goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  work 
of  the  Italian  cinque-cento  school,  which 
were  collected  in  the  year  1560.  There  is 
also  the  addition  of  a series  of  coloured 
illustrations  of  Mosaic  decorations  from 
Roman  and  other  examples,  designs  of 
lace  from  an  early  Yenetian  lace  pattern- 
book,  engravings  of  ornaments  by  Beham, 
Aldegrever,  and  others  of  the  “ petits 
maitres  ” of  the  German  school  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  145  engravings  from 
the  works  of  Raffaelle. 

The  photographs  added  during  the  year 
have  amounted  to  6,694.  These  include 
the  very  valuable  series  of  portraits  taken 

from  the  National  Portrait  Exhibitions  of 
18i>6  and  1867,  a collection  of  Indian  land- 
scapes and  groups  of  figures,  a series 
of  illustrations  of  the  royal  collection  of 
armour  at  Madrid,  and  reproductions  of 
the  drawings  of  Holbein  contained  in  the 
museum  at  Basle. 

The  Library  possesses,  among  its  other 
treasures,  specimens  of  early  book-binding 
and  choice  typography.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, not  only  that  this  collection  should 
be  increased  as  far  as  possible,  but  that  it 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  in- 
spected. It  can  be  only  in  rare  and  special 
cases  that  there  can  be  any  necessity  for 
handling  these  specimens,  while  their  pre- 
servation depends  very  materially  on  their 
being  left,  as  much  as  possible,  untouched. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
is,  to  make  the  Library  of  the  Museum  a 
perfect  and  exhaustive  Art-Library.  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  contain  every  illus- 
trated book  that  ever  was  published ; but 
it  is  intended  to  contain  every  illustrated 
book  that  shall  be  comprised  within  certain 
limits,  which  it  is  easier  for  an  educated 
man  to  understand  than  it  is  to  depict 
with  precision  and  yet  in  popular  lan- 
guage. All  works  of  what  may  be  called 
pure  illustration  are,  or  will  be,  included 
in  the  catalogue.  Tho  price  of  a single 
copy  of  some  of  these  works  is  high,  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Librarians  to  acquire 
at  least  duplicates  of  most  valuable  works 
for  the  sake  of  loan.  Last  year  includes, 
for  example,  among  its  purchases,  a fine 
copy  of  the  important^  illustrated  work  by 
Baron  Taylor,  on  the  architecture  and  an- 
tiquities of  France,  Voyages  dans  VAncienne 
France,  in  twenty-six  volumes  folio.  Some 
works  are  to  be  found  which  are  in  process 
of  serial  publication  at  the  expense,  or 
aided  by  the  subscriptions  of,  foreign 
governments.  Such  is  the  superb  Histoire 
de  V Art  Egyptien , d’apres  les  Monumens , 
depuis  les  temps  les  plus  reculees  jusqu'a  la 
domination  Romaine,  which  the  wise  muni- 
ficence of  the  late  Minister  of  State,  Fould, 
has  enabled  M.  Prisse  d’Avennes  to  pro- 
duce— a triumph  of  chromo-lithography, 
which  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  possible 
to  surpass.  This  noble  work  will  consist, 
when  completed,  of  two  folio  volumes  con- 
taining 180  plates,  and  of  a quarto  volume 
of  text,  illustrated  by  vignettes.  It  will 
present  a complete  history  of  Egyptian 
Art,  from  the  earliest  times,  divided  into 
the  several  departments  of  architecture, 
design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  applied, 
or  decorative  Art.  It  will  also  contain  a 
general  outline  of  the  civil  and  political 
history  and  condition  of  Egypt,  regarded 
with  reference  to  its  action  on  Art,  or,  it 
may  be,  with  regard  to  the  reaction  of  Aj:t 
on  custom  and  conventional  thought. 

We  must  defer  to  a future  number  a more 
specific  examination  of  the  various  collec- 
tions which  are  included  in  the  Art-library. 

The  Photographs 

Alone  form  a gallery,  and  the  boon  which 
this  method  of  reproducing  and  of  pre- 
serving the  record  of  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  works  of  Art  offers  to  the  student 
is  one  that  it  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  already 
attained  by  this  collection,  we  cite  some  of 
the  most  novel  and  striking  features. 

We  have  a series  of  twenty  photographs, 
illustrating  the  “ Treasures  of  Petrossa,” 
and  other  goldsmiths’  work  from  Rou- 
mania.  Twelve  of  these  represent  ancient 
gold  cups,  fibulae,  bowls,  neck-rings,  and 
other  objects  of  Art,  which  were  found 
near  the  village  of  Petrossa,  in  Roumania, 
in  1837,  and  were  displayed  at  the  Paris 

Exhibition,  in  1867.  Among  these  are 
three  gold  brooches,  or  fibulae,  in  the  form 
of  birds,  set  with  carbuncles.  Ewers  and 
vessels  of  gold  are  ornamented  with  re- 
pousse work,  stamped  and  tooled,  or  en- 
riched with  open-work,  inlaid  with  garnets 
and  glass  pastes.  On  one  solid  gold  neck- 
ring is  engraved  a line  of  Runes. 

The  ecclesiastical  metal -work  of  the  : 
Middle  Ages  is  illustrated  by  a set  of  twenty 
photographs,  comprising  monstrances,  re- 
liquaries, croziers,  pastoral  staves,  pyx- 
boxes,  chalices,  chrism atories,  triptyches, 
and  other  objects,  taken  from  the  originals 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  the  royal 
palace  at  Lisbon,  and  other  collections. 
Of  English  work  of  this  description  is  the 
pastoral  staff  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  dating  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  a candlestick  from 
Gloucester,  in  gilt  bronze,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  Ireland 
we  have  the  “ Limerick  Crozier”  and  the 
“Limerick  Mitre,”  each  of  silver  gilt, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  French, 
German,  Flemish,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  Art  are  all  illustrated  by  this 
valuable  series  of  photographs. 

Another  series  presents  us  with  speci- 
mens of  Italian  jewellery,  worn  by  the 
peasants  of  Italy,  distinguished  into  ten 
topographical  groups,  to  which  is  added 
some  modern  Turkish,  Danish,  and  Nor- 
wegian jewellery.  Again,  we  have  twenty 
photographs  of  tazzas,  ewers,  cups,  “bibe- 
rons,”  candlesticks,  and  salt-cellars,  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  faience  ware,  named 
after  Henri  II.,  lioi  de  France,  from  ob- 
jects principally  in  private  collections. 

College  and  corporation  plate  is  illus- 
trated by  twenty  photographs  of  extreme 
interest.  The  Grace  Cup  of  St.  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  of  ivory,  and  silver  gilt,  of  Lom- 
bard work,  dated  1445,  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  series,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  “Falcon”  cup,  a silver  gilt  German 
work  of  1550,  is  almost  exclusively  English. 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Portuguese 
decorative  plate  is  illustrated  by  a separate 
series,  consisting  also  of  twenty  photo- 
graphs. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  number  of  the  Schools  of  Art  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  in  the  year 
1867,  amounted  to  107.  The  reports  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  these  schools,  if  given  in  any 
detail,  would  alone  occupy  a considerable  space. 
The  aim  and  method  of  all  these  establishments 
is  one  and  the  same.  We  shall,  therefore,  best 
consult  the  convenience  of  our  readers  by  con- 
fining our  notices  of  such  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  these  schools  as  claim  our  attention  from 
time  to  time,  to  tho  simple  statement  of  the 
statistical  progress  shown  on  each  occasion. 

r The  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
Newcastle  School  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  report  claims  unusual  success  during  the 
fifteen  years  for  which  the  school  has  been 
established.  The  present  number  of  students 
is  sixty-eight.  Ten  out  of  sixteen  students  had 
passed  the  annual  examination  in  connexion 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  March, 
one  gaining  a medal,  and  two  others  prizes. 
Two  pupils  had  been  appointed  free  students, 
their  expenses  being  paid  for  twelve  months. 
The  meeting  excited  more  than  ordinary  local 
interest. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Taunton  School 
was  held  on  November  6th.  Six  of  the  students’ 
works  had  gained  prizes  at  the  National  Com- 
petition, and  thirty-three  students  had  passed 
the  annual  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  March,  1868,  of  whom  six  had 
received  prizes  and  twenty-seven  certificates. 
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ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  close  of  the  year  has,  for  a long  time  past, 
brought  us  the  annual  report  of  this  institution, 
and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  that  for  the 
year  just  ended:  it  is  the  forty-first  report. 
From  it  we  learn  that  the  exhibition  of  1868 
proved  the  most  successful,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  works  disposed  of,  yet  undertaken 
by  tho  Academy ; the  sales  having  amounted 
to  £7,000,  being  £1,000  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  preceding  year : while  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  visitors  to  tho  exhibition  was  the 
highest  yet  realised  in  any  one  season.  “ These 
statements,”  remarks  the  Council,  “cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  wide-spread 
and  annually  increasing  interest  felt  by  the 
public  in  the  National  Exhibitions  : and  they 
certainly  supply  a powerful  incentive  to  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  members,  on  whose  individual 
efforts  the  continuance  of  public  appreciation 
and  support  must  in  the  main  depend.”  The 
evening  exhibitions,  open  at  a reduced  charge, 
have  also  greatly  increased  in  interest,  judging 
from  the  excess  over  any  former  year  in  the 
number  of  visitors  who  have  attended. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  has  received 
donations  of  many  valuable  books  in  Art  and 
other  subjects,  some  of  them  well  illustrated  ; 
while  the  picture-gallery  has  been  enriched  by 
a portrait  of  a lady,  by  the  late  J.  Phillip,  R.  A., 
presented  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Fraser,  of  Arbroath  ; a 
medallion  of  Flaxman,  by  himself,  presented  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  through  the  President  of 
the  Academy,  Sir  George  Harvey,  R.S.A. ; a 
portrait  of  Chantrey,  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  P.R.A., 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Well  wood ; and  an  early 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  painted  by 
Sir  G.  Harvey.  To  the  portion  of  the  Academy’s 
collection  deposited  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  have  been  added  during  the  past  year, 
the  cartoons  by  the  late  W.  Dyce,  It. A.,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Dyce ; ‘ Marietta,’  a bust  in 
marble,  of  a Roman  girl,  the  diploma  work  of 
J.  Hutchinson,  R.S.A. ; ‘ Barncluth,’  the  di- 
ploma picture  of  A.  Fraser,  R.S.A.  ; ‘Moorland 
near  Kinlochewe,  Ross-shire,’  the  diploma 
picture  of  A.  Perigal,  R.S.A. ; and  a drawing 
by  D.  Allan,  one  of  the  popular  engraved  series 
illustrative  of  ‘ The  Gentle  Shepherd.’ 

Two  members  were  removed  by  death  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Academy  in  186S  : one  of  them, 
Mr.  John  Stevens,  was  among  the  earliest 
members  of  the  institution  ; and,  consequently, 
had  reached  an  advanced  age.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh  on  June  1st.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  exhibited  at  the  Academy  is  con- 
sidered to  be  4 Pilgrims  at  their  Devotions  in  an 
Italian  Convent painted  in  Rome,  where  Mr. 
Stevens  passed  a large  portion  of  his  time.  The 
picture  was  exhibited  in  1831.  The  other  was 
Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  whose  name  will  be 
found  in  our  last  year’s  obituary  columns. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Horatio 
Macculloch,  in  1867,  was  filled  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  A.  Perigal.  The  other  vacancies  will 
not  be  filled  till  the  10th  of  next  month.  Mr. 
C.  Lees,  R.S.A.,  has  been  elected  Treasurer  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Johnstone ; Mr.  W.  Brodie, 
R.S.A-,  Auditor,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lees; 
and  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  R.S  A.,  was  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees— a choice  approved  of 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury — Keeper  and 
Chief  Curator  of  the  National  Gallery. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  schools 
of  the  Academy  shows  a large  increase  : in  some 
points,  however,  the  studies  made  by  them  have 
not  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Council. 
The  prizes  awarded  are  as  follows  : — “ To  Mr. 
C.  O.  Murray,  as  ‘ the  most  distinguished  student,’ 
the  4 Keith  ’ prize ; the  same  gentleman  also 
gained  the  prize  given  by  the  Academy  for  the 
best  drawing  made  in  the  Life  School ; to  Mr. 
N.  Macbeth,  jun.,  the  Academy  prize  for  the 
second  best  drawings  made  in  the  Life  School ; 
and  the  4 Stuart  ’ prize,  value  sixteen  guineas, 
for  a drawing  4 N ight-scene  in  Trabois — the 
Miser’s  House,’  from  the  4 Fortunes  of  Nigel 
and  to  Mr.  G.  Webster,  a prize  for  an  alto- 
relievo,  ‘ Christian  Fugitives  during  the  Reign 
of  Nero.’  ” 

The  above  are  the  principal  points  we  have 
noted  down  in  reading  the  report. 
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ART  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  Architect, 
has  recently  been  elected  Associate  Member  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. — Mr.  John  Steel, 
R.S.A.,  is  at  present  engaged  on  three  large 
monumental  sculptures,  each  of  which  will  con- 
tain one  or  more  figures.  The  first  of  these  works 
is  to  commemorate  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
42nd  Regiment  (Highlanders)  who  fell  during 
the  Crimean  war  or  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  old 
cathedral  at  Dunkeld.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  monument  will  be  a large  painted  panel, 
surrounded  by  a richly-moulded  and  lofty 
framework,  and  filled  with  an  alto-relievo  in 
white  marble.  The  second  monument  takes 
tho  form  of  a mural  tablet,  to  be  fixed  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  ruins  of  the  .ancient 
church  at  Blair  Athole,  to  mark  the  burial- 
place  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athole.  The  third  is 
an  “ effigy  ” tomb  to  the  late  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. We  have  not  learned  where  this  is  to  be 
placed. — Mrs.  D.  O.  Hill,  whose  rapidly  rising 
merit  as  a sculptor  has  placed  her  works 
amongst  the  first  ranks  of  Scottish  Art,  has  just 
finished  a statue,  7\  feet  in  height,  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  who,  just  before  leaving  England, 
sat  to  Mi's.  D.  O.  Hill  for  a bust.  Since  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  departure,  Mrs.  Hill  made  a 
statuette  of  him,  which  was  submitted  to  many 
friends  of  the  African  Explorer,  and  having 
received  their  criticisms  and  suggestions,  she 
has  made  a bolder  effort,  and  has  succeeded  to 
admiration.  The  personal  likeness  is  all  his 
nearest  friends  can  wish,  while  the  vigorous 
and  life-like  attitude  of  the  figure  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  a good  idea  of  that 
energetic  physical  and  mental  development 
which  has  led  and  sustained  him  through  such 
vast  labours  and  perilous  undertakings.  The 
costume  and  accessories  are  all  in  keeping  ; the 
former  lacks  all  that  stiffness  and  formality 
which  so  generally  disfigure  modern  works  of 
this  kind. 

Dublin. — The  treasures  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  have  just  been  enriched  by  a donation 
front  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  which  reflects  the 
greatest  honour  alike  on  his  appreciation  of 
artistic  excellence  and  his  public  spirit.  It  is  a 
collection  of  seventy-four  terra-cotta  busts  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  families, 
modelled  from  the  original  antiques  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  and  which  long 
adorned  the  library  at  Charlemont  House.  The 
history  of  these  magnificent  works  of  Art  is 
highly  interesting.  They  are  upwards  of  a 
century  old,  having  been  executed  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1754,  for  Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  a 
gentleman  of  great  literary  and  artistic  ability, 
by  an  eminent  Roman  statuary,  named  Vier- 
pyle.  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  tutor  and  travel- 
ling companion  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
grandfather  of  the  present  bearer  of  the  title, 
and  to  him  Mr.  Murphy,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  presented  this  unique  collection.  The 
busts  are  acknowledged  by  connoisseurs  to  be 
accurate  copies  of  the  great  originals,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman 
masters  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  as  they 
agree  perfectly  in  attitude  and  features  with  the 
heads  struck  on  the  best  medals  of  the  respec- 
tive emperors,  they  may  be  considered  truthful 
effigies  of  these  historic  personages.  The  muni- 
ficence of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  had  induced 
Yierpyle  to  settle  in  Dublin  as  a statuary  and 
architect,  where  he  flourished  for  several  years. 
In  a most  graceful  letter,  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy,  the  present  earl  states 
that  in  presenting  them  to  the  Institution  he 
feels  that  he  is  placing  them  where  his  grand- 
father would  have  been  pleased  that  they  were 
deposited,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  having 
been  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and,  to  a great 
degree,  of  his  founding. 

Shepton  Mallet.— A very  handsome  drink- 
ing-fountain has  recently  been  erected  in  this 
town.  The  bowl  is  of  highly  polished  red  and 
green  Cornish  serpentine,  supplied  by  the 
Lizard  Serpentine  Company.  Floral  and  other 
sculptured  ornaments  are  liberally  distributed 
over  a great  part  of  the  whole  work. 
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edition,  “ carefully  revised  by  the  author,  and 
enriched  with  his  own  recent  investigations  and 
those  of  others.” 

To  those  who  have  made  Art,  in  its  multi- 
tudinous and  diverse  applications,  their  study, 
Dr.  Liibke’s  history  offers  little  novelty ; this  is 
only  the  natural  result  of  the  investigations 
which,  for  nearly  half  a century,  have  been 
made,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  into  the  subject. 
Wherever  Art  of  any  kind  is  known  to  have 
existed,  thither  men  of  inquiring  mind,  sound 


tainly  of  modem  date — while  its  pecuniary 
value  is  great.  The  scabbard  is  ornamented 
with  groups  of  war-trophies,  in  relief,  entwined 
with  scrolls  of  palm  and  laurel,  together  with 
ribbons  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  principal 
military  stations  and  places  through  which  the 
army  passed  on  its  road  to  Magdala.  The 
handle  is  of  carved  ivory,  ornamented  with  a 
lion's  head  chased  in  gold ; the  blade  is  ex- 
quisitely engraved  in  Damascene  work,  with 
groups  of  arms,  laurels,  &c.,  decorating  an  ap- 
propriate inscription.  The  hero  and  the  gift 
are  worthy  of  each  other. 


once  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  scope  of  the 
author’s  plan  ; and  if  to  this  we  add  that  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  three  Fine  Arts, — Sculpture, 
Architecture,  and  Painting,  but  also  ancient 
Ceramic  Art,  numismatics,  bronze  works,  stone 
and  cameo-cutting,  wood-carving,  &c.,  it  will 
still  further  be  apparent  what  a comprehensive 
narrative  is  here  presented. 

* History  of  Art.  By  Dr.  Wilhklm  Lubke,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Art.  ’Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett. 
2 vola.  Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  London. 


Dr.  Liibke’s  style  of  writing,  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  Mr.  Bunnett’s  translation,  is  eminently 
lucid  and  pleasing.  His  book  is  evidently  in- 
tended for  popular  reading  and  study — popular, 
wo  mean,  for  those  of  cultivated  minds  ; his 
critical  remarks,  moreover,  are  based  on  know- 
ledge and  discrimination.  Of  the  four  hundred 
wood-cuts  of  all  kinds,  which  form  such  valu- 
able aids  in  elucidation  of  the  text,  we  introduce 
here  two  architectural  views  as  examples. 


A PRESENTATION  SWORD. 

The  magnificent  sword,  of  which  an  engraving  j 
is  introduced  on  this  page,  is  a present  from 
the  Corporation  of  London  to  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Howell 
and  James,  the  eminent  goldsmiths  and  jewel-  j 
lers,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Pairpoint,  | 
an  artist  engaged  in  their  establishment.  As 
a work  of  industrial  art,  it  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  anything  of  its  kind — cer-  I 


A HISTORY  OF  ART* 

Dr.  Lubke’s  “History  of  Art,”  which  has  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  in  England  through 
Mr.  Bunnett's  translation,  is  only  one  out  of  nu- 
merous examples  that  might  be  adduced  of  the 
expatriation  of  knowledge,  nor  is  it  among  the 
least  valuable.  In  Germany  it  seems  not  to  be 
altogether  a new  work,  for  the  preface  to  the 
volumes  on  our  table  speak  of  them  as  a fourth 


FROM  THE  DIOCLETIAN  PALACE  AT  SAL0XA,  DALMATIA. 


judgment,  and  aesthetic  taste,  have  proceeded, 
examined,  and  reported.  From  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  as  well  as  from  extensive 
I personal  observation,  as  the  Professor  assures 
his  readers,  he  has  been  supplied  with  the 
materials  for  his  w’ork — one  most  comprehen- 
sive, clear,  and  concise — embracing  every  phase 
of  Art  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  history  commences  with  the 
Art  of  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  Arts ; and  passes 


on  to  that  of  the  various  provinces  of  Asia,  till 
it  comes  to  that  of  Greece,  of  Etruria,  and  of 
Borne.  The  third  book  is  occupied  with  the  Art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  embracing  Early  Christian 
Art,  Arabian  or  Islam  Art,  the  Bomanesque 
style,  and  the  Gothic.  The  fourth  book  is  de- 
voted to  what  the  author  designates  the  Art  of 
Modem  Times,  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
period  between  the  epoch  of  the  Bevival  and 
our  own.  From  this  arrangement  it  will  at 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 


“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 
the  antiquarian  notes  and  details 

t RY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.8.A. 


Alton,  Alveton,  Elveton,  or  Aulton,  -was  held 
by  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Domes- 
day survey,  but,  it  would  appear,  afterwards 
reverted  to  its  original  holders.  Rohesia,  the 
only  child  of  the  last  of  whom,  brought  Alton, 
by  marriage,  to  Bertram  de  Yerdon,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Maude,  daughter  to 
Robert  de  Ferrars,  first  Earl  of  Derby.  Alveton 


thus  became  the  caput  bar  out  a;  of  the  Yerdon 
family,  its  members  being  Wooton,  Stanton, 
Farley,  Ramsor,  Coton,  Bradley,  Spon,  Denston, 
Stramshall,  and  Whiston. 

From  the  Verdons,  through  the  Fumivals 
and  Neviles,  Alton  passed  to  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
notice  of  the  Yerdon  family.  Godfrey e Compte 


No.  I.— ALTON  TOWERS. 


commence 
this  series  with 
Alton  Tow- 
ers, one  of  the 
most  interest- 
ing of  the 
many  stately 
Homes  of  Eng- 
land that  dig- 
nify and  glo- 
rify the  king- 
dom ; which 
derives  inte- 
rest not  alone 
from  its  archi- 
tectural ' gran- 
deur and  the 
p i cturesq  ue 
and  beautiful 
scenery  by 
which  it  is  en- 
vironed, but  as 
a perpetual  re- 
minder of  a 
glorious  past — 
its  associations 
being  closely 
allied  with  the 
leading  heroes 
of  our  country. 

The  Laure- 
ate asks,  appa- 


rently iu  a tone  of  reproach — 


“Why  don’t  these  acred  sirs 
Throw  up  their  parks  some  dozen  times  a year. 

And  let  the  people  breathe  P” 

The  poet  cannot  be  aware  that  a very  large 
number  of  the  “parks”  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  are  “thrown  up”  not  a 
“ dozen  times  ” but  a hundred  times  in  every 
year;  and  that,  frequently,  thousands  of  “the 
people  ’ ’ breathe  therein — as  free  to  all  the  en- 
joy men ts  they  supply  as  the  owners  themselves. 
Generally  also,  on  fixed  days,  the  chief  rooms, 
such  as  are  highly  decorated  or  contain  pictures 
— the  State  Apartments — are  open  also  ; and 
all  that  wealth  has  procured,  as  far  as  the  eye 
is  concerned,  is  as  much  the  property  of  the 
humblest  artisan  as  it  is  of  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

And  what  a boon  it  is  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  toil — the  hard-handed  men — with  their 
wives  and  children — workers  at  the  forge,  the 
wheel,  and  the  loom, — who  thus  make  holiday, 
obtain  enjoyment,  and  gain  health,  under  the 
shadows  of  “tall  ancestral  trees”  planted  cen- 
turies ago  by  men  whoso  names  are  histories. 

Indeed  a closed  park,  and  a shut-up  mansion, 
are,  now,  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception ; the 
noble  or  wealthy  seem  eager  to  share  their  acqui- 
sitions with  the  people ; and  continually,  as  at 
Alton  Towers,  picturesque  and  comfortable 
“ summer  houses  ” have  been  erected  for  the 
ease,  shelter,  and  refreshment  of  all  comers. 
Visitors  of  any  rank  or  grade  are  permitted  to 
wander  where  they  will,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
add,  that  very  rarely  has  any  evil  followed  such 
license.  At  Alton  Towers,  a few  shillings 
usually  paid  the  cost  consequent  upon  an  inroad 
of  four  thousand  modern  “ iconoclasts the 
grounds  being  frequently  visited  by  so  many  in 
one  day. 

The  good  that  hence  arises  is  incalculable  : 
it  removes  the  barriers  that  separate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  the  peer  from  the  peasant,  the 
magnate  from  the  labourer,  and  contributes  to 
propagate  and  confirm  the  true  patriotism  that 
arises  from  holy  love  of  country. 


RU1KS  l/F  ALTON  CASTLE. 

le  Verdon,  surnamed  de  Caplif,  had  a son,  i Croxden,  or  Crokesden,  Abbey,  near  Alton, 
Bertram  de  Yerdon,  who  held  Farnham  Royal,  \ in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  II.,  anno 
Bucks,  by  grand  sergeantry,  circa  1080.  He  | 1176.  He  was  also  Sheriff  of  the  counties 
had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Norman  de  of  Lancaster  and  Warwick,  and,  dying  at 
Verdon,  Lord  of  Weobly,  co.  Hereford,  mar-  Joppa,  was  buried  at  Acre.  He  married  twice  : 
ried  Lasceline,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  de  Clin-  his  second  wife  being  Rohesia,  daughter  and 
ton,  and  by  her  had,  with  other  issue,  Bertram  , heiress  of  a former  possessor  of  Alton,  through 
de  Verdon,  who  was  a Crusader,  and.  founded  j whom  he  became  possessed  of  that  impor- 
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tant  manor  and  stronghold.  By  this  lady, 
who  died  in  1215,  he  had,  -with  other  issue, 
Nicholas  de  Verdon,  through  whom  the  line  is 
continued  through  John  de  Verdon,  who  mar- 
ried first  Margerie  Lacie,  one  of  the  co-heiresses 
of  Walter  de  Lacie,  Lord  Palatine  of  the  county 
of  Meath,  and  by  her  had,  with  others,  Theobald 
de  Verdon,  who  was  Constable  of  Ireland,  third 


of  Edward  I.,  and  was  summoned  as  Baron 
Verdon  in  1306 ; who,  by  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  John  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  “ Joane  de  Acres,”  had 
a daughter  married  to  Lord  Ferrars,  of  Groby  ; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Maude,  three  surviving 
daughters,  who  became  his  co-heiresses.  One 
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of  these,  Thomas,  second  Lord  Furaival,  had 
for  her  portion  Alton  and  its  members.  Lord 
Furaival,  for  marrying  this  lady  without  the 
king’s  license,  had  to  pay  a line  of  £200.  By  her, 
who  died  in  childbirth  in  1334,  and  was  buried 
at  Croxden  Abbey,  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Tho- 
mas and  William,  who  were  successively  Barons 
Furaival,  Lords  of  Hallamshire.  William  de 
Furaival  married  Thomasin,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Nicholas,  second  Baron  Dagworth,  of 
Dagworth,  and  by  her  had  a sole  daughter  and 
heiress,  who,  marrying  Thomas  Neville,  of  Hal- 
lamshire, conveyed  to  him  the  estates  and  title, 
he  being  summoned  as  fifth  Baron  Furaival  in 
1383.  By  her  he  had  issue  two  daughters  and 
co-heiresses,  one  of  whom,  Maude,  the  eldest, 

“ Lady  of  Hallamshire,”  married,  in  1408,  John 
Talbot,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  sixth  Baron  Talbot,  of  Goderich  — “ Lc 
Capitaine  Anglais."  Thus  Alton  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  who  now  own  it,  and 
who  have  held  it  uninterruptedly  for  nearly 
five  centuries.  Sir  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews-  I 
bury,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  was  sum- 
moned as  Baron  Furaival,  of  Sheffield,  1409, 
created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1442,  and  Earl  of 
Waterford,  1446,  &c.  The  Earl,  “the  most 
worthy  warriour  we  read  of  all,”  was  slain,  aged 
eighty,  at  the  siege  of  Chatillon,  and  was  buried 
at  Whitchurch.  The  Earl,  among  his  other 
titles,  enjoyed  that  of  “ Lord  Verdon  of  Alton.” 
From  this  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, — “the 
scourge  of  France,”  “so  much  feared  abroad  that 
with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ’ ’ — the 
manor  and  estates  of  Alton  and  elsewhere  passed 
to  his  son,  John,  second  earl,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Butler,  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Or- 
mond ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John,  third 
earl,  who  married  Catherine  Stafford,  daughter 
of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; and  was 
in  like  manner  succeeded  by  his  son,  George, 
fourth  earl,  K.G.,  &c.,  who  was  only  five  years 
of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  fifth  earl,  by  his  son,  Francis  ; 
who,  dying  in  1560,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George,  as  sixth  earl.  This  nobleman 
married,  first,  Gertrude  Manners,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland ; and,  second, 
Elizabeth  (generally  known  as  “ Bess  of  Hard- 
wick”), daughter  of  John  Hardwick,  of  Hard- 
wick Hall,  Derbyshire,  and  successively  widow, 
first,  of  Robert  Barlow,  of  Barlow  ; second,  of 
Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth ; and, 
third,  of  Sir  William  St.  Loe.  She  was  the 
builder  of  Chatsworth  and  of  Hardwick  Hall. 
To  his  son,  the  seventh  Earl,  was  confided  the 
care  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Edward,  as  eighth 
earl,  who  having  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Cuthbert,  Lord  Ogle,  died,  being  the  last  of 
this  descent,  without  issue,  in  1617.  The  title 
then  passed  to  a distant  branch  of  the  family, 
in  the  person  of  George  Talbot,  of  Grafton ; 
who,  being  descended  from  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
third  son  of  the  second  earl,  succeeded  as  ninth 
earl.  From  him  the  title  descended  in  regular 
lineal  succession  to  Charles,  twelfth  earl,  who 
was  created  by  George  I.  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Marquis  of  Alton,  and  a K.G.  At  his  death 
the  dukedom  and  marquisate  expired,  and  from 
that  time,  until  1868,  the  earldom  has  never 
passed  directly  from  a father  to  a son.  The 
thirteenth  carl  was  a Jesuit  priest,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  as  fourteenth 
earl.  Charles,  fifteenth  earl,  dying  without  I 
issue,  in  1827,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
John  (son  of  John  Joseph  Talbot,  Esq.),  who  be- 
came sixteenth  earl.  That  nobleman  died  in  1852, 
and  was  succeeded  as  seventeenth  earl,  by  his 
cousin,  Bertram  Arthur  Talbot  (nephew  of 
Charles,  fifteenth  earl),  who  was  the  only  son  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Thomas  Talbot.  That 
young  nobleman  was  but  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates, 
which  he  enjoyed  only  four  years,  dying  un- 
married at  Lisbon,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1856. 
Earl  Bertram,  who,  like  the  last  few  earls  his 
predecessors,  was  a Roman  Catholic,  bequeathed 
the  magnificent  estates  of  Alton  Towers  to  the 
infant  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Edward 
Howard,  also  a Roman  Catholic ; but  Earl 
Talbot  (who  was  opposed  in  his  claim  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  acting  for  Lord  Edward 
Howard,  by  the  Princess  Doria  Pamphili,  of 
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Rome,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Earl  John,  claim  was  admitted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
and  by  Major  Talbot,  of  Talbot,  co.  Wexford)  1858  ; and  after  another  trial  his  lordship  took 
claimed  the  peerage  and  estates  as  rightful  heir.  \ formal  possession  of  Alton  Towers  and  the 
After  a long-protracted  trial,  Earl  Talbot’s  other  estates  of  the  family,  and  thus  became 
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eighteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  addition  to  1 in  1803.  He  served  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
his  title  of  third  Earl  of  Talbot.  His  lord-  became  an  admiral  on  the  reserved  list.’  He 
ship  (Henry  John  Chetwynd  Talbot)  was  bora  | married  Lady  Sarah  Elizabeth  Beresford,  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and  James,  and  Alfred ; and  three  daughters, 
by  her  had  issue  living  four  sons,  viz. — viz. : Lady  Constance  Harriet  Mahunesa,  mar- 
Charles  John,  present,  nineteenth,  Earl  of  ried  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  ; Lady  Gertrude 
Shrewsbury;  Walter  Cecil,  Reginald  Arthur-  Frances;  and  Lady  Adelaide,  married  at  her 
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father's  death-bed,  June  1st,  1868,  to  the  Earl 
Brownlow.  The  eighteenth  Earl  died  in 
June,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  John,  Viscount  Ingestre,  M.P.,  as  nine- 
teenth earl.  His  lordship,  who  was  born  in 
1830,  married,  in  1855,  Anne  Theresa,  daughter 
of  Richard  Home  Cockerell,  R.N.,  and  has, 
with  other  issue,  Charles  Henry  John  (born  in 
1860),  now  Viscount  Ingestre. 

We  have  thus  given  a history  of  this  illus- 
trious family  from  its  founder  to  the  present 
day,  and  proceed  to  describe  its  principal  seat 
in  Staffordshire — the  beautiful  and  “ stately 
home  ” of  Alton  Towers. 

The  castle  of  the  De  Verdons,  which  was 
dismantled  by  the  army  of  the  Parliament, 
stood  on  the  commanding  and  truly  picturesque 
eminence  now  occupied  by  the  unfinished 
Roman  Catholic  Hospital  of  St.  John  and 
other  conventual  buildings,  &c.  A remark- 
ably interesting  view,  showing  the  command- 
ing site  of  the  castle,  and  the  valley  of  Churnet, 
with  Alton  Church,  &c.,  is  fortunately  preserved 
in  an  oiiginal  painting  in  Mr.  Jewitt’s  posses- 
sion, from  which  our  first  engraving  is  made. 

The  site  of  Alton  Towers  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  a plain  house,  the  dwelling  of  a steward 
of  the  estate.  A hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
it  was  known  as  “ Alveton  (or  Alton)  Lodge, 
and  was  evidently  a comfortable  homestead, 
with  farm  buildings  adjoining. 

When  Charles,  fifteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  family, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he 
made  a tour  of  his  estates,  and  on  visiting 
Alton  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  place,  and  its  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  that  he  determined  upon  im- 
proving the  house  and  laying  out  the  grounds, 
so  as  to  make  it  his  summer  residence.*  With 
that  view  he  added  considerably  to  the  steward’s 
dwelling,  and  having,  with  the  aid  of  archi- 
tects and  landscape  gardeners,  converted  the 
almost  wilderness  into  a place  of  beauty,  he 
called  it  “Alton  Abbey,”— a name  to^ which 
it  had  no  right  or  even  pretension.  To  his 
taste,  the  conservatories,  the  temples,  the  pa- 
goda, the  stone  circle,  the  cascades,  the  foun- 
tains, the  terraces,  and  most  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  grounds,  owe  their  origin,  as  do 
many  of  the  rooms  of  the  present  mansion.  A 
pleasant  memory  of  this  excellent  nobleman  is 
preserved  at  the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  where, 
in  a noble  cenotaph,  is  a marble  bust,  with  the 
literally  true  inscription — 

“ He  made  tlie  desert  smile.” 

After  his  death,  in  1827,  his  successor,  Earl 
John,  continued  the  works  at  Alton,  and,  by  the 
noble  additions  he  made  to  the  mansion,  rendered 
it  what  it  now  is— one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  English  seats.  In  1832  his  lordship  consulted 
Pugin  as  to  some  of  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, and  this  resulted  in  his  designing  some 
new  rooms,  and  decorating  and  altering  the 
interior  of  others.  Mr.  Fradgley  and  other 
architects  had  also  previously  been  employed, 
and  to  their  skill  a great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
Alton  Towers  belongs. t 
The  principal,  or  state,  entrance  to  the  man- 
sion is  on  the  east  side,  but  the  private  foot 
entrance  from  the  park  is  by  the  drawbridge, 
while  that  from  the  gardens  and  grounds  is 
by  a path  leading  over  the  entrance  gateway 
or  tower.  To  reach  the  state  entrance  the 
visitor  on  leaving  the  park,  passes  a noble  gate- 
way in  an  embattled  and  mackicolated  tower, 
with  side  turrets  and  embrasures,  near  to  which 
he  mil  notice  the  sculptured  arms  ofDe  Verdon, 
of  Fumival,  and  of  Raby,  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  tower,  those  of  Talbot  with  the  date,  1843. 
Passing  between  embattled  walls,  the  entrance 


* The  principal  architects  employed  were  Mr.  Allason 
and  Mr.  Abralmm ; Mr.  Loudon  also  had  something  to  do, 
later  on.  with  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds. 

t The  parts  executed  by  Pugin  are  the  balustrade  at  the 
great  entrance,  the  parapet  round  the  south  side,  the  Doria 
apartments  over  Lady  Shrewsbury’s  rooms,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  house,  culled  sometimes  the  “ plate-glass 
drawing-room,”  the  apartments  over  the  west  end  of  the 
great  gallery,  and  the  conservatory,  Ac.  The  fittings  and 
decorations  of  many  of  the  other  rooms  and  galleries,  in- 
cluding the  unfinished  dining-hall  and  the  chapel,  are  also 
his.  The  entrance  lodges  near  the  Alton  Station  are  like- 
wise from  Pugin’s  designs. 


to  the  right  is  a majestic  tower,  bearing  sculp- 
tured over  the  doorway  the  armorial  bearings, 
crest,  supporters,  with  mantling,  &c.,  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  steps  leading  to  the 
doorway  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  a life-size 
“ talbot,”  bearing  the  shield  and  the  family 
arms,  while  on  the  pedestals,  &c.,  are  the  mono- 
gram of  Earl  John,  and  the  motto  “ Prest 


d’accomplir.”  Passing  through  the  doors  the 
visitor  enters  the  “ Entrance  Tower.” 

As  the  general  public  is  not  admitted  to  the 
House — the  present  residence  of  the  family — 
and  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  are  compelled 
to  contract  much  of  the  description  we  had  pre- 
pared of  the  interior,  excepting  “The  Octagon,” 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving. 
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The  Octagon  (sometimes  called  the  “Saloon” 
or  “ Sculpture  Gallery  ”)  is  an  octagonal  room, 
the  general  design  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
Chapter  House  at  Wells  Cathedral.  Tt  has 
a central  pier,  or  clustered  column,  of  sixteen 
shafts,  from  the  foliated  capital  of  which  the 


ribs  of  the  vaulted  roof  radiate.  Other  radiat- 
ing ribs  spring  from  shafts  at  the  angles  of  the 
room,  and  the  intersections  are  decorated  with 
carved  bosses.  From  this  ceiling,  which  is 
decorated  with  geometric  tracery,  hang  a number 
of  pendent  lanterns  of  Gothic  design.  Be- 


neath the  principal  window  are  two  full- 
sized  models  of  tombs  of  the  great  Talbots 
of  former  days.  One  of  these  is  the  famous 
tomb  at  'Whitchurch,  to  John,  first  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  killed  in  July,  1453.  It 
bears  a full-length  effigy  of  the  warrior  earl,  in 
his  garter  robes  and  aimour,  with  the  following 
inscription,  as  well  as  a number  of  shields  of 


arms : — Orate  pro  anima preenobilis  Domini  Domini 
Johanis  Talbot , Comitis  Salop  ice,  Domini  Fumival, 
Domini  Verdun,  Domini  Strange  de  Blackmerc , et 
Mareschalii  Francice  ; qui  obiit  in  hello  apud  Bur- 
den VII  Julii  MCCGCLIII.  * 


* To  be  continued. 
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AN  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLAD.* 

Every  country,  civilized  or  rude,  Christian  or 
heathen,  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  national 
ballads,  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  legends 
and  traditions  based  on  historic  facts.  In 
ancient  times  these  poetical  compositions  were 
the  popular  literature  of  the  time,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  not  by  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  but  by  oral  communication 
and  by  the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  wan- 
dering minstrel  and  the  troubadour.  Animated 
by  the  heroic  deeds  narrated  in  some  of  these 
stirring  poems,  armies  were  often  led  forth  to 
the  battle-field  ; they  contributed  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  banquet-hall ; they  were  sung 


; by  the  soldier  in  his  camp,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  rustic  in  his  village  home ; for  men 
learned  from  others  what  they  could  not  read 
for  themselves.  Warlike  deeds,  adventure, 
i and  courtship,  formed  the  staple  materials  of 
such  compositions,  garnished  oftentimes  with 
I incidents  gathered  from  the  supernatural  and 
1 the  mythical. 

England  and  Scotland  are  yet  especially  rich 
in  old  ballad-literature,  though  much  has  un- 
questionably been  lost : the  songs  died  out  as 
learning  became  more  and  more  diffused  over 
the  land  through  tho  aid  of  the  printing-press. 
And  of  the  majority  of  what  has  come  down  to 
us,  no  clue  is  left  to  guide  us  to  the  writers. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  foregoing  remarks 
by  having  had  placed  in  our  hands  a very 


beautifully  illustrated  copy  of  the  old  English 
ballad  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Whether 
there  ever  was  such  a person  as  this  renowned 
warrior,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt ; but,  certainly,  if  Gibbon’s  identi- 
fication of  him  with  the  Arian  bishop  of  Cappa- 
docia, in  the  fourth  century,  has  any  foundation 
of  truth,  St.  George,  according  to  the  histo- 
rian’s account,  must  have  been  as  arrant  a 
knave  as  ever  walked  on  the  earth ; and  every 
honest  Englishman  ought  to  renounce  him  as 
a patron.  Some  authors,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  quoted  in  a well-written  preface 
to  the  volume  on  our  table,  have  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  St.  George  ; 

I at  the  same  time,  the  author  just  named  revives 
an  idea  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  SABRA  ON  THEIR  WAT  TO  ENGLAND. 


teenth  century,  that  there  was  no  such  person- 
age, but  that  he  was  merely  an  allegorical 
representation,  borrowed  from  Eastern  sources, 
of  the  Christian  battling  with  the  world  and 
the  Devil.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  when 
the  Crusaders  invaded  the  Holy  Land,  in  1096, 
they  found  St.  George  received  among  the 
Christians  there  as  a warrior-saint,  with  the 
peculiar  appellation  of  “ The  Victorious.” 

The  version  of  the  ballad  which  Mr.  Franklin 
has  illustrated  is  a verbatim  reprint  from  the 
third  volume  of  Bishop  Percy’s  “ Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,”  where  it  is  described 


* St.  George 
John  Franklin. 


and  the  Dragon.  Illustrated  by 
Published  by  Virtue  and  Co.,  London. 


as  given,  with  some  corrections,  from  two 
ancient  black-letter  copies  in  tho  Pepys  Col- 
lection. The  plot  of  this  story  of  romance  is, 
apart  from  its  details,  very  simple.  It  describes 
how  St.  George,  having  long  fought  on  behalf  of 
the  Christians  against  the  Saracens,  finds  his 
way  to  Egypt,  and  there  slays  “a  dreadful 
dragon,  fierce  and  fell,”  that  had  committed 
terrible  havoc  among  the  people,  who  demand 
that  the  King’s  only  daughter,  the  Princess 
Sabra,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  monster’s 
craving  for  “dainty  maids.”  St.  George 
arrives  on  the  scene  when  the  young  lady  is 
tied  to  the  stake ; he  releases  her,  slays  the 
dragon,  and  ultimately,  after  sundry  adven- 
tures, takes  her  to  England  to  become  his  wife. 


Twelve  wood-cuts,  one  of  which' is  introduced 
here  as  an  example  of  the  whole,  illustrate  the 
story.  Few  artists  are  more  experienced  in 
work  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Franklin.  Twenty 
years  ago,  his  name  was  enrolled  among  a 
large  number  of  his  brethren  who  were  en- 
gaged to  furnish  designs  for  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall’s 
“ Book  of  British  Ballads;”  and  the  lapse  of 
time  has  in  no  way  impaired  his  inventive 
faculties  nor  weakened  the  power  of  his  hand. 
These  designs — pictures  and  borders  equally 
good — will  add  materially  to  his  well-earned 
reputation ; they  arc  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  I). 
Cooper.  The  little  book  is  well  brought  out  in 
every  way,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  a favourite 
with  the  public. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.  GEORGE  VIRTUE. 

We  offer  a brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a most  estimable  gentleman,  who  was  re- 
moved from  earth  on  Tuesday,  the  8 th 
December,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five. 
We  lament  the  loss  of  a private  friend ; 
endeared  by  many  social  qualities,  by  great 
kindness  of  heart  and  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition, with  whom  we  had  continual  inter- 
course during  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century ; who  was  esteemed  and  valued  by 
a very  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances ; who  obtained  the  regard  as  well  as 
respect  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  to  whom 
he  gave  employment,  and  who  held  a high 
position  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
London. 

But  it  is  with  him  in  his  public  capacity 
only  that  the  public  have  to  do.  Inde- 
pendent of  personal  feeling,  his  claims  to 
recognition  in  this  Journal  are  peculiarly 
strong;  not  only  as  for  many  years  its 
proprietor  (within  a comparatively  recent 
period  he  transferred  it  to  his  sons),  but  as 
a publisher,  to  whom  British  Art  owes  a 
very  large  debt  of  gratitude — larger,  per- 
haps, than  it  owes  to  any  other  living 
man. 

The  illustrated  volumes  he  has  issued 
cannot  number  less  than  a hundred.  When 
Mr.  Virtue  commenced  a trade  that  was 
then  new,  or,  at  all  events,  one  in  which 
aught  in  Art  beyond  the  merest  mediocrity 
was  not  attempted,  he  had  to  create  a 
public  by  which  excellence  could  be  appre- 
ciated. He  did  not  find  the  task  very  dif- 
ficult. He  was  certainly  successful.  By 
selecting  accomplished  artists,  and  employ- 
ing the  best  engravers,  he  very  greatly 
improved  the  class  of  publications  “with 
engravings,”  such  as  have  since  become 
the  ordinary  issues  of  every  publishing 
house.  Yet  we  doubt  if  the  works  of 
Bartlett  — “ America,”  “ Switzerland,” 
“ Palestine,”  “ The  Nile,”  with  a long  et- 
cetera— have  been  surpassed  by  any  more 
modern  publications  of  their  order. 

To  give  a list  of  the  works  he  produced — 
alone  and  unaided,  suggested  solely  by  his 
own  energetic  and  far-seeing  mind,  and 
carried  out  by  his  enterprise  and  gra- 
dually accumulated  capital — would  be  to 
occupy  greater  space  than  is  demanded ; 
at  a rough  guess,  we  may  calculate  the 
number  of  engravings,  on  copper  or  steel, 
issued  by  Mr.  Virtue  since  his  career  was 
commenced,  at  twenty  thousand ; while, 
to  produce  them,  nearly  every  engraver 
who  has  flourished  in  this  country  during 
the  century  has  been  employed. 

He  passed  away,  not  until  his  active 
labours  had  been  closed ; nor  until  he  had 
trained  his  sons  and  successors  to  follow 
the  example  he  had  set.  He  created  a 
business  of  prodigious  extent,  with  credit 
and  with  honour : his  well  recognised 

integrity  in  all  the  avocations  of  life  being, 
indeed,  a main  cause  of  his  success  ; while 
his  clear  mind,  thorough  business  habits, 
and  intense  application  to  his  duties,  largely 
aided  to  establish  that  prosperity,  which, 
while  it  rejoiced  those  who  were  in  his  im- 
mediate employ,  excited  neither  jealousy 
nor  envy  in  rivals  or  competitors. 

He  leaves  behind  him  “ a good  name  ” — 
an  inheritance  better  calculated  to  insure 
a continuance  of  “welfare,”  than  the  be- 
quest of  a millionaire. 

In  public  life  his  work  was,  perhaps, 
done ; his  place  was  filled  up  before  his 
final  departure  : but  as  a private  friend 
his  loss  will  be  deplored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  a very  large  public  will  not  be 


reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  service  he  has 
rendered,  always  justly  and  liberally,  to 
Literature  and  to  Art. 


ANTOINE  VECHTE. 

A notice  of  this  distinguished  Art-work  - 
man  appeared  in  our  Journal  a short  time 
ago : the  following  interesting  narrative 
has  since  been  forwarded  to  us  by  one  who 
knew  him  intimately. 

Antoine  Vechte  was  born  of  humble 
parents,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at 
Vic-sous-Thil,  a small  village  of  “ Cote 
d'Or.”  His  father,  who  was  a joiner  by  trade, 
died  when  Antoine  was  but  seven  years 
old.  Four  years  after,  he  is  found  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  of  Paris,  a homeless 
orphan ; yet,  during  this  period  of  his  life, 
Antoine  supported  his  sister,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  earned  their  bread  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  words  in  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  written  long  after  at 
the  request  of  his  English  employers: — “ Je 
fus  alternativement  fdeur  de  coton,  cartonnier, 
colJeur  de  papier  peint,  boutonnier,  et  menui- 
sier.”  Antoine,  however,  devoted  his  hours 
of  leisure  to  reading,  and  he  admitted  that 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  first  taught 
him  to  think  of  his  hard  fate,  and  made 
him  determine  to  labour  that  he  might 
improve  his  sad  position.  He  entered  the 
chasing-shop  of  M.  Soyer,  and  here  that 
genius  first  dawned  which  afterwards  shone 
forth  with  such  brilliancy.  By  day  he 
could  but  carry  out  his  appointed  task,  but 
he  worked  silently  in  his  own  home.  He 
drew  and  modelled  figures,  beginning  by 
copying  prints  which  he  bought  on  the 
quays  of  the  Seine.  About  the  year  1830, 
when  Vechte  was  thirty  years  old,  he  mar- 
ried, and  went  into  business  for  a time ; 
but  not  having  sufficient  capital,  he  failed 
in  his  enterprise,  and  was,  fortunately, 
thrown  back  upon  his  old  calling. 

Vechte  now  became  known  to  several 
dealers  in  curiosities,  and  he  produced 
some  armour  for  them  so  like  old  work 
that  they  commissioned  him  to  make 
several  complete  suits;  and  there  are  no 
doubt  many  of  these  exhibited  as  antiques 
in  the  museums  of  Europe : in  fact,  Vechte 
said  that  he  himself  knew  of  several  in 
certain  Imperial  and  Royal  Collections. 
One  work  produced  at  this  time  was  sold 
as  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  pur- 
chaser afterwards  happened  to  call  to  see 
Vechte,  and  he  showed  his  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  him.  Vechte  confessed  that  it 
was  his  work,  and  not  Cellini’s.  “If  it  is 
not  Cellini’s,”  said  the  amateur  “ it  is 
worthy  of  his  hand,”  and  gave  Vechte 
another  commission  immediately.  M.  le 
Due  de  Luynes  now  became  Vechte’s 
patron,  and  for  him  he  executed  his  first 
great  repousse  work,  ‘ Le  Triomphe  de  Gala- 
thee.’  In  1838  he  made  a sword  to  be 
given  to  the  infant  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
henceforward  his  works  become  so  numer- 
ous that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
them  all.  In  1843  Mr.  John  Hunt,  of  the 
firm  of  Hunt  and  Roskell,  was  in  Paris, 
and  Vechte  was  introduced  to  him  by  M. 
Matifat,  the  celebrated  bronzist.  Mr.  Hunt 
recognised  his  great  talent,  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  execute  the  Titan  Vase  in 
repoussg— certainly  Vechte’s  chef-d'oeuvre — 
which  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  London,  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell.  It  yet  remains  in  their 
possession.  In  1847  was  exhibited  ‘ Le  Com- 
bat des  Centaures  et  des  Lapithes,’  and  for 
this  and  his  ‘ Passions  Vaincues  ’ Vechte 
received  a medal.  In  the  next  year  he 
received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  his  ‘ Harmonic  dans  1’Olympe.’ 


In  1850  Mr.  Hunt  was  again  in  Paris, 
and  Vechte  called  upon  him,  asking  for 
more  work.  Mr.  Hunt,  foreseeing  the  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  the  younger  artists 
employed  at  that  time  in  his  manufactory, 
together  with  the  prestige  of  having  a man 
of  such  genius  near  him,  proposed  a per- 
manent engagement  to  Vechte,  and  on 
such  advantageous  terms  that  the  latter 
immediately  accepted  them  and  came  to 
Hunt  and  Roskell's  manufactory,  where 
he  remained  until  1862,  producing  works 
which  added  to  his  own  reputation  and  to 
that  of  his  employers,  and  which  have 
been  principally  engraved  in  the  pages 
of  the  Art- Journal.  The  large  candela- 
brum of  Damascened  work,  with  repousse 
branches  and  plaques,  was  made  at  this 
period  at  the  request  of  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  and  was  designed  to  receive 
the  celebrated  Poniatowski  collection  of 
engraved  gems.  These  works  wore  the 
great  attraction  of  their  class  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  ’51  in  London,  ’55  in  Paris,  ’62  in 
London,  and  ’67  in  Paris  again.  In  1862 
Vechte  begged  his  employers  to  allow  him 
to  return  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
could  still  work  for  them  in  his  retirement. 
To  this  they  acceded,  and  he  carried  out 
there  the  last  great  work  which  he  did  for 
them,  the  cover  for  the  * De  Berri  Missal,’ 
made  for  the  Due  d’Aumale.  This  was 
exhibited  in  Paris  last  year  and  was  en- 
graved in  the  Art- Journal.  Vechte  died  on 
the  30th  August,  1868,  at  Avallon,  where 
lie  had  for  six  years  lived  in  the  retirement 
which  was  so  much  to  his  taste,  and  within 
a stone’s-throw  of  the  village  where  he 
was  born,  sixty- eight  years  before. 


HENRY  LE  KEUX. 

The  death  of  this  once  well-known  en- 
graver,  who  long  since  retired  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  whose  name, 
in  consequence,  has  almost  been  forgotten, 
occurred  on  the  11th  of  October.  The 
Atheneeum  has  published  the  following 
notice  of  him  : — 

‘ ‘ He  was  born  in  1 7 87 , and  a pupil  of  J ame3 
Basire,  in  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 
Mr.  H.  Le  Keux  was  employed  on  the  large 
plates,  of  which  Basire  did  so  many,  for 
the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, the  Oxford  Almanacs,  and  the  like. 
After  the  ending  of  his  apprenticeship,  the 
engraver  was  occupied  on  ‘ The  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,’  and,  with  his  brother 
John,  who  died  in  1846,  on  Britton’s 

* Cathedrals.’  H.  LeKeux  was  never  known 
to  take  pupils,  but  worked  with  his  own 
hands  on  all  his  commissions.  His  pro- 
ductions may  be  cited  as  models  of  pains- 
taking. In  after-life,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  E.  Blore,  produced  the  well-known 
‘ Monumental  Remains.’  Among  other 
plates  engraved  by  him  are  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel  in  Neale’s  ‘ Westminster  Abbey  ;’ 
‘ Simmer  Lake,’  after  Turner,  in  Whitaker’s 

* Richmondshire,’  upon  which  book  Mr. 
John  Pye  was  also  engaged ; the  small 
plates  which  appeared  in  the  * Forget  Me 
Not  ’ and  other  annuals,  after  Martin ; the 
large  plate  of  ‘ Venice,’  after  Prout,  and 
the  small  plates  after  Turner,  in  ‘ Rogers’s 
Poems ;’  some  of  the  same  in  ‘ The  Pro- 
vincial Antiquities  of  Scotland,  ’ after  Turner 
and  others ; many  plates  in  Neale’s  and 
Le  Keux’s  ‘ Churches  ’ ; others  from  ‘ The 
National  Gallery,’  by  the  Associated  En- 
gravers, of  which  body  Mr.  H.  Le  Keux 
was  a member,  the  last  plate  of  which  series 
he  produced  being  ‘ The  Embarkation  of 
St.  Ursula,’  after  Claude.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  he  gave  up  engraving,  and  retired 
to  Booking,  in  Essex,  and,being  engaged  by 
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the  firm  of  Samuel  C'ortauld  & Co.,  crape- 
manufacturers,  continued  in  this  employ- 
ment until,  at  the  age  of  eighty- four,  his 
health  failed  a short  time  before  his  death.” 


EDWARD  HILDEBRANDT. 

The  death  of  this  landscape  painter,  well 
known  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
occurred  in  the  month  of  October.  He  was 
a native  of  Dantzic,  and  studied  under 
Eugene  Isabey,  the  distinguished  French 
marine  painter.  Hildebrandt  was  a great 
traveller,  and  this  year  there  was  exhibited 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  a large  number  of 
water-colour  drawings  sketched  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  : these  works  received 
our  favourable  notice. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK  OE 
THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society  invite 
attention  to  a new  work  which  shall  epitomise 
the  publications  of  the  Society  over  a period  of 
twenty  years.  This  enterprise,  it  is  stated, 
“ has  resulted  from  the  success  of  some  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  photographing 
the  prints,  casts,  &c.,  on  a small  scale,  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  book  illustration.”  The 
proposed  work  will  be  of  a more  comprehensive 
character  than  an  ordinary  catalogue.  The 
whole  of  the  publications,  including  the  ivory- 
carvings,  will  be  photographed  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  originals,  and  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, according  to  the  years  in  which  they 
were  issued,  whether  as  annual  or  occasional 
publications.  The  letter-press  will  give  a full 
description  of  the  works,  arranged  in  a similar 
manner.  The  photographs  arc  of  a sufficient 
size  to  convey  a good  idea  of  the  composition 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  book,  when  finished, 
will  not  only  be  a complete  and  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  the  Society’s  publications  during 
twenty  years,  but  may  also  form  a valuable 
record  of  early  Art.  The  book  will  be  brought 
out  in  quarterly  parts,  at  a guinea  each,  and  the 
Council  anticipate  that  the  work  can  be  com- 
pleted in  about  five  parts. 

Persons  at  all  acquainted  with  the  monetary 
value  and  recondite  character  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Arundel  Society  over  a period  of 
twenty  years,  will  be  able  lightly  to  esteem  the 
boon  conferred  upon  the  general  public  by  the 
issue  of  this  “people’s  edition.”  The  object  of 
the  Society  has  been  to  preserve  the  record  and 
to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  the  most  important 
remains  of  painting  and  sculpture,  to  furnish 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  Art,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
taste  in  Enghind,  and  thus  incidentally  to  exert 
a beneficial  influence  upon  our  native  and 
national  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
These  important  objects  may  in  some  measure 
have  been  accomplished  ; at  any  rate,  the  forth- 
coming work  will  show  the  efforts  made  in 
order  to  popularize  high  Art  among  people  who 
had  everything  to  leam  and  to  gain  by  the 
experiment. 

The  Arundel  Society — which  for  long  had  an 
uphill  game  to  play — has  now  entered  on  a 
well-earned  popularity  and  prosperity.  The 
last  Report  of  the  Society  shows  its  receipts 
to  have  exceeded  £6,000  per  annum,  and  the 
enterprises  it  is  consequently  able  to  enter  on, 
and  the  works  which  the  Council  find  them- 
selves in  a position  to  offer  to  its  subscribers, 
are  constantly  increasing  in  importance  and 
value.  The  project,  indeed,  of  the  present 
work  has  grown  out  of  the  unsatisfied  demand 
of  the  public  for  publications  out  of  print. 
Thus,  two  years  ago,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  applications  for  chromo-litho- 
graphs out  of  print  (the  stock  impressions  being 
exhausted  and  the  drawings  erased  from  the 
lithographic  stones)  had  become  so  great  that 
the  Council  had  decided,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  authorise  the  publication,  as  a photograph,  of 
the  fresco  of  ‘The  Burial  of  St.  Catherine,’  by 
Luim.  It  was  then  stated  that,  should  the  sale 
of  this  experimental  photograph  prove  satis- 


factory, the  other  works  of  the  Society  out  of 
print  would  be  published  in  a similar  manner, 
and  that  the  photographs,  where  practicable, 
would  be  taken,  not  from  the  chromo-litho- 
graphs, but  from  the  original  drawings. 

This  cabinet  and  library  edition  of  works 
which,  by  size  and  volume,  swell,  inconve- 
niently, portfolios,  will  to  students  be  of  no 
small  value.  For  example,  the  Arundel  series 
of  casts  from  early  ivories  is  of  great  importance 
to  archmologists  and  all  students  of  historic 
Arts.  But  the  collection  has  hitherto  been 
beyond  ordinary  reach,  not  only  from  its  bulk 
but  equally  from  its  cost.  Such  works,  how- 
ever, being  dependent  on  form,  and  light  and 
shade,  easily  admit  of  facsimile  reproduction  by 
the  photographic  process ; thus,  within  com- 
paratively small  compass,  will  it  be  possible  to 
compress  the  historic  development  of  five  cen- 
turies. 

Many  of  the  works  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society  being  in  rapid  decay,  any  fresh  re- 
cord made,  whether  by  photography  or  other 
agency,  is  a manifest  gain  to  the  world  at 
large.  In  fact,  the  operations  of  the  Society 
have  been  so  accepted  in  foreign  lands.  Of 
several  Associations  formed  on  the  Continent 
for  the  reproduction  of  rare  historic  works, 
none  has  maintained  a character  so  unim- 
pcached  or  proved  a mission  so  high  as  the 
English  Society,  which  borrows  its  name  from 
the  great  connoisseur  of  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I. 

This,  the  last  project  of  the  Council  of  the 
Arundel  Society,  is  in  furtherance  of  its  pri- 
mary object  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  Art 
education  of  the  people  at  large.  Subscribers 
to  the  original  chromo-lithographs,  who  may 
have  spent  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  the 
purchase,  need  not  embark  in  this  new  under- 
taking. Such  first  members  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  an  edition  de  luxe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Art-Journal.” 

“ SILVER  WEDDING  ” MEDAL. 

In  Germany,  when  a married  pair  have  been 
united  for  twenty- five  years,  the  era  is  termed 
“The  Silver  Wedding  ; ” and  when  fifty  years 
are  reached,  the  era  becomes  “ The  Golden 
Wedding.”  The  events  are  celebrated  with  all 
the  festivities  of  the  original  espousals.  This 
custom  is  not  unknown  in  England.  A friend 
of  mine,  in  Bristol,  mentioned  to  me  that  his 
“ Silver  Wedding  ” was  commemorated  with 
all  the  gay  doings  of  year  number  one,  except- 
ing that  the  orange  blossoms  were  omitted  on 
the  plum-cake.  In  Germany  it  is  very  custom- 
ary, also,  to  have  a medal  struck  to  record  the 
joyful  event.  I have  before  me  the  Silver 
Wedding  Medal  of  the  present  King  and  Queen 
of  Prussia,  of  great  artistic  merit,  designed  by 
Daege  and  engraved  by  Kullrich.  On  the 
obverse  are  the  portraits  of  the  then  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Prussia.  On  the  reverse,  they 
stand  before  an  altar,  their  right  hands  clasped, 
and  a winged  figure  is  about  to  place  wreaths 
on  them;  below,  “ 1829 — 1854.”  I have  now 
to  record  the  striking  of  a “ Silver  Wedding  ” 
medal  in  England — probably  the  first  of  its 
class— engraved  by  Leonard  Charles  Wyon. 
On  the  obverse  are  the  portraits,  from  the  life, 
of  the  happy  couple,  inscribed,  “ John  Gough 
Nichols.  Lucy  Lewis.”  Beneath,  “L.  C. 
Wyon.”  Fortunately  for  the  artist,  his  origi- 
nals presented  a striking  contrast,  of  which  he 
has  made  the  most.  Quiescent  loveliness  and 
living  energy  : the  broad,  smooth  brow,  topped 
with  its  silken  shading,  relieving  the  slightly 
lined  forehead,  deep-set  eye,  massy  clustered 
locks  and  heavy  moustache,  are  all  realised  in 
their  varied  shades  with  the  highest  artistic 
ability.  The  idea  of  the  medal  was  so  close  to 
the  era,  that  there  was  not  time  to  engrave  a 
figure  reverse,  which  therefore  presents  this 
very  happy  inscription,  “Felices  Junxit  Con- 
nubialis  Amor  Post  Annos  Prosperos  XX Y., 
22  Julii,  1868.  Leo  Gratias.”  The  diameter 
of  the  medal  is  If  in.  R.  S. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Canada. — Dr.  Francis  Fulford,  Bishop  of 
Montreal  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada,  died  in 
September.  His  lordship  was,  from  the  period 
of  its  organisation,  President  of  the  local  Art 
Association,  and  always  took  an  interest  in 
Art-matters  generally. — An  Art-Exhibition  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Toronto  during  the  month 
of  October,  at  which  upwards  of  one  thousand 
pictures  and  other  works  of  Art  were  shown. 
— Mr.  Marshall  Wood  has  arrived  in  Montreal, 
bringing  with  him  a model  of  Her  Majesty’s 
statue,  to  be  erected,  we  believe,  in  the  Place 
d’Armes  ; also  a bust  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  one  of  our  late  Bishop.  Mr.  Wood 
has  presented  to  the  School  of  Design  in  con- 
nection with  the  Art  Association,  two  casts,  one 
of  which  is  from  his  statue  illustrative  of 
Hood’s  “ Song  of  the  Shirt.” — A Society  of 
Canadian  Artists  has  been  formed  in  this  city. 

Montauban. — The  Commission  for  the  Monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  this  city  in  memory  of 
Ingres,  has  been  given  to  M.  Etex,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  sculptor,  who  studied  for 
some  time  under  the  deceased  painter.  Ingres 
was  bom  in  Montauban. 

Montpellier. — M.  Alfred  Bruyas  has  pre- 
sented to  this,  his  native  city,  his  fine  collection 
of  modern  French  pictures ; which  includes  7 by 
E.  Delacroix,  10  by  Courbet,  1 each  by  Decamps, 
Theodore  Rousseau,  and  Millet,  2 by  Troyon, 
2 by  Bouvin,  12  by  Tassaert,  and  others  by 
Diaz,  Ziem,  Cabanel,  &c. 

Monich. — The  painter,  Professor  Theodore 
Horachelt,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich, 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Academies  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna,  has  just  had  the  Order  of  the 
Iron  Crown  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  merit. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  Horschelt  obtained  a 
first-class  gold  medal  for  his  works. 

Paris. — A small  monumental  column,  de- 
signed by  M.  Baltard,  has  recently  been  placed, 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise,  over  the 
grave  of  the  distinguished  painter,  Ingres.  A 
bust  of  the  artist,  by  M.  Bonassieu,  surmounts  it. 
— The  Academic  dcs  Beaux- Arts  has  elected  M. 
Pil8  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  section  of  Paint- 
ing, occurring  by  the  death  of  M.  Picot  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  ; and  Mr.  Charles  Per- 
kins, author  of  “ Tuscan  Sculptors,”  &c.,  &c., 
to  be  an  honorary  member  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Dr.  Waagen.  M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  well- 
known  Art-critic  and  writer,  succeeds  Count 
Walewski  in  the  office  of  librarian. 

Remagen. — Under  the  title  of  ‘ Christ  as  the 
Saviour,’  Professor  E.  Dcger  has  executed  a 
painting  in  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  St. 
Apollinaris  at  Remagen,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  artist. 
It  represents  the  Saviour  seated  in  glory,  and 
holding,  supported  on  his  left  arm,  a book, 
open  at  the  passage  Ego  sum  via  et  veritas  et  vita; 
on  his  left  is  seated  John  the  Baptist,  and  at  his 
right  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  mural  paintings 
in  the  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  are  esteemed 
as  among  the  most  perfect  of  their  class  in 
Germany.  They  are  distinguished  by  a happy' 
combination  of  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
Florentine  fresco  and  tempera  pictures,  with 
the  spirit,  substance,  and  accuracy  of  the 
school  of  DUsseldorf.  The  church  was  built  at 
the  instance  of  Count  von  Fiirstenberg-Stamm- 
heim  on  the  site  of  a half-ruined  chapel,  after 
the  designs  of  Zwirner,  the  architect  and  director 
of  the  works  at  Cologne  Cathedral;  and  the 
interior  is  so  planned  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  space  for  wall-decorations.  The  artists 
were  Ernst  Deger,  Andreas  and  Karl  Muller, 
and  Franz  Ittenbach;  but  it  was  principally' 
the  genius  and  influence  of  Deger  that  gave 
their  exalted  character  to  these  works.  His 
picture  now  referred  to  has  been  well  engraved 
by  Herr  Massau. 

Venice. — Titian’s  great  picture  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  destroyed  last  year  in  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  e Paolo,  has  been  replaced  by 
an  old  and  excellent  copy  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  of 
Florence,  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  for  a 
long  period. 
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INSTITUTE 

OF 

PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOTJRS. 

THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES. 

This  exhibition  possesses  a varied  interest  and 
a diversified  character ; in  addition  to  ■works 
which  may  ho  strictly  designated  “sketches 
and  studies,”  there  is  a considerable  admixture 
of  more  or  less  highly  elaborated  drawings. 
The  entire  collection  may  be  said  to  he  pre- 
cisely up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  the 
public  have  already  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  “ Institute,”  which  of  late  years  has  made 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  recruit  its  forces. 

Guido  Bach  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  and 
showy  of  figure- sketchcrs.  There  is  amazing 
pluck  of  drawing  and  touch  in  ‘A  Monk 
Preaching  to  Sclavonians  at  Prague.’  Each 
figure,  feature,  and  face  is  a study ; this  is 
truly  a splendid  sketch.  ‘ Idle  Hours  ’ is 
equally  charming;  how  well  the  figures  lie 
upon  the  ground  in  negligent  grace  and  easy 
repose  ! Guido  Bach  is  studious  of  attitude ; 
thus  his  figures  are  not  unfrequently  over- 
conscious, and  his  style  sometimes  degenerates 
into  affectation,  and  is  tainted  by  artificiality. 
The  merits  and  the  defects  of  the  artist  are 
those  which  belong  to  a manner  expressly 
“Academic.”  In  the  present  day  we  have  so 
little  of  this  symmetric  academic  art  that  we 
need  not  he  hypercritical  on  its  defects.  To 
somewhat  the  same  school  we  may  assign  the 
works  of  Mr.  Tidey ; there  is  certainly  much 
grace,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  line  and  form 
in  such  fancy  heads  as  that  of  ‘ Phoebe.’  This 
romantic  and  idealistic  manner  degenerates 
into  weakness  in  certain  drawings  by  Augustus 
Bouvier,  such  as  ‘ Veneziana.’  Wc  have,  per- 
haps, never  seen  this  beauty-loving  artist  to 
better  advantage  than  in  two  ‘Designs  in 
Chalk  :’  in  these  compositions  we  recognise  the 
elegance  of  form  and  the  graceful  flow  of  line 
which  are  looked  upon  as  lovely  in  the  draw- 
ings of  Flaxman  and  Stothard.  The  venerable 
President  of  the  Institute  gains  more  of  nature 
than  usual  in  a simple  figure,  ‘A  Woman  of 
Samaria’  at  a well.  This  drawing,  which 
actually  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  studied 
from  the  life,  is  not  wanting  in  truth  and 
vigour.  Mr.  Jopling,  like  others  in  this  gal- 
lery, is  terribly  artificial  and  unreal.  ‘Pas- 
cuccia,’  however,  gives  signs  of  having  been 
taken  from  the  life ; it  is,  at  any  rate,  not  far 
from  life-size  ; its  uncommon  scale  is,  perhaps, 
its  most  striking  characteristic.  In  vain  do  wc 
now  hope  for  anything  so  good  from  Mr. 
Jopling  as  * Fluffy  ’ of  former  days.  But  of 
all  these  artificial  artists  none  sin  so  seductively 
as  Mr.  Corbould ; clever  he  is  to  a fault,  bril- 
liant to  a pitch  which  throws  nature  into  a 
distance  of  shady  obscurity.  ‘The  Fall  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland,’  the  king’s  horse  having 
taken  fright  at  the  sight  of  a woman  bearing 
a pitcher,  is  clever,  yet  egregious ; a like  ex- 
travagance and  stage-rant  disfigure  a sketch 
for  * The  Sacrifice.’  Better,  because  nearer  to 
nature,  is  the  minstrel  playing  ‘A  Favourite 
Air — with  Variations.’  But  perhaps  the  very 
best  of  all  is  a plain,  unpretending  sketch  in 
black  and  white,  ‘ Life  and  Death — the  Ladies 
of  the  Court  of  Rufus  on  their  way  to  the 
Castle  Mai  wood,  in  the  New  Forest.’  The 
artist  here  gives  pleasant  proof  of  happy  crea- 
tive thought  and  ready  skill  in  the  disposition 
of  a pictorial  composition.  Mr.  Corbould’ s 
powers  and  resources  are  avowedly  great,  but 
his  style  sadly  wants  simplicity,  and  needs 
chastisement  at  the  hands  of  correct,  sober 
taste. 

The  works  of  the  late  E.  H.  Wehnert  ap- 
pear for  the  last  time  in  the  gallery  which 
once  owed  much  to  his  talent.  Of  the  more 
ambitious  range  of  his  art  a signal  specimen  is 
given  in  a painfully  spasmodic  “ study  for 
Cartoon  etched  at  Westminster  Hall,”  ‘The 
Triumph  of  Justice.’  The  theme  was  evidently 
beyond  the  painter’s  power.  That  the  artist, 
however,  had  in  the  course  of  his  career  taken 
strong  hold  upon  nature,  and  had  laid  firm  his 
foundation  in  the  conscientious  transcript  ol 

individual  character  from  the  life,  is  at  once 
recognised  in  a single  simple  head,  ‘ A Study,’ 
of  an  old  woman  time  and  careworn.  We 
notice  with  pleasure  that  “ an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  artist,  who  was  a Member  of 
the  Institute,  will  be  held  in  the  gallery,  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.” 

Wc  next  come  to  a company  of  young  artists, 
or  at  least  of  newly-elected  Associates,  who  to 
the  Institute  constitute  the  hope  of  the  future, 
such  as  C.  Green,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  Luson 
Thomas,  and  J.  D.  Linton.  Let  us  stop  by  the 
way  for  a moment,  to  enjoy  an  exquisite  study 
which  tells  us  what  advance  has  been  made  by 
Miss  Emily  Farmer.  ‘ The  Girl  Reading,’ 
lovely  for  simplicity,  truth,  and  tasteful  treat- 
ment, secured,  we  observed,  a purchaser  on  the 
day  of  the  private  Anew.  C.  Green,  one  of  the 
most  promising  among  recently  added  members 
of  the  Institute,  constitutes  himself,  in  such 
compositions  as  the  ‘ Sketch  for  a Picture,’  a 
kind  of  water-colour  Wilkie.  In  ‘ Town  and 
Country,’  the  artist,  as  usual,  is  conspicuous  fox- 
care,  precision,  firmness,  and  intention.  G.  G. 
Kilburne  will  do  well  to  correct  a certain  refined 
weak  way  of  making  nature  prettily  presentable, 
as  in  ‘The  Writing-Lesson.’  However,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  sufficient  truth 
and  sturdiness  in  a close  study  of  the  ‘ Fisher- 
men’s Storehouses.’  By  Luson  Thomas  may 
bo  noted  several  drawings  good  in  idea,  and,  as 
always,  indicative  of  the  well-trained  eye  and 
hand.  The  artist  presents  us  with  two  or  three 
studies  of  colour  and  effect  in  the  composition 
of  figures  with  background  accessories  of 
flowers.  ‘ Spring  Time  ’ we  could  fancy  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Millais’  notorious  * Or- 
chard of  Apple-blossoms.’  In  the  drawing 
entitled  ‘Wisteria,’  Mr.  Thomas  treats  with 
nice  effect  the  lilac  colour  of  the  flowers  under 
mingled  shadow  and  sunshine.  Another  ex- 
periment of  light  and  colour,  ‘Bon  Join-, 
Monsieur,’  is  pushed  a little  far : the  effect  of 
the  green  umbrella  is  too  startling  and  strong 
to  be  agreeable.  J.  D.  Linton  may  be  men- 
tioned favourably  and  emphatically  as  one  of 
the  very  few  artists  who  in  this  gallery  venture 
to  present  to  the  public  the  first  idea,  the  un- 
touched sketch  of  a picture.  The  hangers,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  have  shown  appreciation  of  the 
favour  by  giving  to  such  studies  as  that  of  the 
exhibited  picture  of  ‘ Giorgione  ’ a prominent 
position  on  the  line.  Tlu-ough  their  strong 
purpose  and  uncompromising  truth,  they  prove 
that  Mr.  Linton  has  won  his  success  by  honest, 
downright  work.  The  artist,  in  a more 
finished  ‘ Head  ’ in  chalks,  has  gained  much 
beauty  of  line  and  refined  sentiment  in  ex- 
pression. We  must  now  content  ourselves 
with  the  rapid  enumeration  of  a few  drawings 
on  which  we  would  willingly  dwell.  ‘ A Sketch 
in  Seville,’  by  W.  W.  Dean,  is  admirable  for 
broadly-seized  character  and  indication  of 
glowing  harmonies  in  colour.  ‘Now  Jump,’  by 
I Valentine  Bromley,  is  clever  both  for  character 
and  costume.  ‘ A Study  of  the  Old  Pilot,’  by 
Charles  Weigall,  is  broad  and  strong.  ‘ In 
Church,’  by  Andrew  Gow,  is  simple  and  true 
in  motive,  and  the  subject  is  well  put  together 
in  composition  of  material  and  in  its  light, 
shade,  and  colour.  A drawing  identical  in  title 
with  the  last,  ‘ In  Church,’  by  H.  B.  Roberts, 
is  commendable  as  a close  transcript  of  indi- 
vidual character.  Also  worthy  of  praise,  espe- 
cially for  happy  disposition  of  figures  and 
effective  telling  of  a story,  are  several  small 
compositions,  ‘The  End,’  and  others,  by  Charles 
Cattermole.  This  artist  has  much  of  the  talent 
which  the  public  naturally  associate  with  his 
family  name. 

The  exhibition  in  the  department  of  land- 
scapes fails,  as  in  figures,  by  being  too  arti- 
ficial, dressy,  and  made  up  for  the  market ; in 
other  words,  honest  and  legitimate  “ sketches 
and  studies  ” are  in  decided  minority.  Thus 
Messrs.  Rowhotham,  Vacher,  Telbin,  Leitch, 
Harry  Johnson,  and  others,  send  to  this  winter 
exhibition,  expressly  set  apart  for  preliminary 
efforts,  the  highly-wrought,  elaborately-arti- 
ficial,  but  agreeable  works  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  greet  in  the  gallery  open  in  the 
festive  months  of  April  and  May.  By  Mr. 
Harry  Johnson  it  gives  us  pleasure  once  again  to 
encounter  highly  scenic  effects  wrought  in  the 

presence  of  great  historic  ruins  such  as  of 
‘ Corinth  ’ — 

“ Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a stone  ; 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  overgrown.” 

Certainly  ‘ Skirts  of  a Pine  Wood  near  Pisa  ’ is 
a drawing  poetic  in  sentiment  and  dramatic  in 
glory  and  gloom  of  sky,  after  the  most  im- 
pressive manner  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Leitch  also 
exhibits  several  scenes  doctored  adroitly  after 
the  cleverest  of  receipts.  What,  for  example, 
can  he  more  effective  or  artificial  than  ‘ Three 
Studies  ’ by  this  painter,  worked  up  to  the  last 
degx-ee  of  pictorial  and  popular  melodrama  of 
earth  and  sky.  W.  Telbin,  as  may  be  expected 
from  his  usual  professional  avocations,  makes 
himself  supremely  scenic  and  impressive  in  a 
cei-tain  ‘Moonlight  at  Leigh,  Essex.’  Alto- 
gether, wo  arc  bound  to  say  that  all  such 
studies  in  Pall  Mall  have  more  of  the  glaring, 
hectic  light  of  the  midnight  oil  than  of  the 
attempered  light  of  common  day. 

The  sober  and  serious  students  of  nature 
who  dare  to  present  honest  “ sketches  and 
studies  ” are  few  and  far  between.  Even  such 
examples  as  we  quote  may  serve  but  as  excep- 
tions to  prove  the  rule  that  the  members  of  the 
Institute  are  far  too  supreme  in  genius  to 
cherish  the  inchoate  and  novitiate  state  of 
“ sketchers  ” or  “ students.”  Indeed,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  members  such  as  J.  G.  Philp, 
who  strive  to  preserve  their  youth  by  recurrent 
access  to  nature,  aro  in  these  rooms  somewhat 
anomalous  and  out  of  place.  Still  visitors  will 
scarcely  fail  to  recognise  in  this  artist’s  ‘ Silvery 
Sunshine  in  Mount’s  Bay  ’ at  once  a genuine 
product  of  Art  and  a true  transcript  of  nature. 
Among  careful  studies,  conscientious  in  truth, 
without  disguise  or  trick,  we  may  mention  a 
rustic  interior  by  D.  H.  McKewan,  ‘ Old  House- 
keepei-s,  South  Brent,  Devon.’  By  Mi-.  Skinner 
Prout  may  be  observed  a sketch  eminently 
picturesque  of  ‘ Dol,  in  Brittany.’  The  same 
artist  gains  more  than  usual  tone,  meaning  and 
expression  when  he  paints  an  interior  of  monu- 
mental graves  harmonised  to  the  poet’s  mourn- 
ful cadence, 

“Midst  tlie  forms,  in  pale  proud  slumber  carved, 

Of  warriors  on  their  tombs.” 

Drawings  by  II.  G.  Hine  and  J.  Mogford  are, 
as  usual,  impressive  in  sunset  glow  or  twilight 
sentiment.  Mr.  Mogford  sometimes  allows  his 
emotions  to  kindle  into  a blaze  and  burning 
heat,  as  in  ‘ Sunset  at  Low  Tide.’  Mr.  Hine  is 
usually  more  subdued  in  the  warmth  of  sunset 
passion  ; thus,  ‘ On  the  Thames,’  he  mitigates  his 
ardour  into  a subdued  flush.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  membei-s  of  the  Institute  who  in  their 
sketches  seem  intent  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire — 
not  by  their  genius  assuredly,  but  merely  by  the 
force  of  their  colour-box.  Among  the  most  fagging 
students  of  nature,  in  her  detail  as  distinguished 
from  her  breadth,  must  still  be  ranked  Edmund 
Waxren.  ‘ The  Avenue  at  Wootton’  the  artist 
has  attacked  with  the  full  force  of  unmitigated 
body  colour.  The  same  painter,  in  one  of  his 
best  efforts  made  on  a cei-tain  ‘April,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,’  obtains  brilliance  by  opacity, 
and  daylight  by  loads  of  white  lead.  By  such 
means  no  one  succeeds  better. 

We  cannot  close  without  a word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  marvellous  tone,  texture,  and 
realistic  truth  which  Carl  Werner  has  thrown 
into  the  ‘ Interior  of  a Coffee-house,  Cairo.’ 
After  this  special  style  Mr.  Werner  has  long 
been  without  rival.  Wc  may  add,  that  for  the 
painting  of  a ‘Bird’s  Nest,’  Mr.  Sherrin  seems 
the  best  substitute  now  found  anywhere  for 
William  Hunt.  The  flowers  of  Mrs.  William 
Duffield  are  also,  as  usual,  commendable  for 
grace  and  truth.  Mr.  Shalders,  as  heretofore, 
paints  the  warm  fleece  of  sheep,  Bet  off  by  the 
complementary  cool  of  grey  green  trees,  with  a 
softness  got,  not  after  the  manner  of  outdoor 
sketches  or  studies,  but  only  by  the  most  per- 
sistent of  washings  and  stipplings  in  the  studio. 
Much  more  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
hibition, set  apart  expressly  to  “sketches  and 
studies,”  are  the  spirited,  and  off-hand  products 
of  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Beavis,  an  artist  who,  not- 
withstanding occasional  failure  through  excess 
of  ambition,  bids  fair  to  occupy  a conspicuous 
position  in  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Institute. 

THE  ANDEEDON  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  EOYAL 
ACADEMY. 

A century  is  not  a long  term  to  look  back 
upon  historically,  yet  a hundred  years  as  the 
lifetime  of  our  Royal  Academy  seems  a long 
period  when  we  remember  many  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct reputations  to  which  it  has  given  exist- 
ence. Of  this,  and  much  more,  we  are  reminded 
by  a very  extraordinary  compilation  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Anderdon,  the  formation  of  which  has  been 
extended  over  a period  of  thirty  years.  In 
employing  the  common  term  for  a list  of  pic- 
tures or  books,  we  do  not  mean  a few  naked 
stitched  sheets  of  quarto  or  octavo  letter-press, 
but  thirteen  large  quarto  volumes,  having  pasted 
in  their  ample  pages  leaf  after  leaf  of  the 
Academy  catalogues,  beginning  with  the  first 
and  bringing  the  tale  of  years  down  to  our  own 
time.  The  prints  with  which  it  is  enriched  are 
choice  examples ; all  are  beautiful,  and  many 
are  unique.  The  catalogue  of  1770  was  pur- 
chased at  Sotheby’s  sale-rooms,  and  the  first 
number  was  obtained  at  the  same  place  for 
£2  12.?.  6d.  At  the  sale  of  Leslie’s  works  a copy 
of  the  catalogue  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gam- 
bart  for  16  guineas,  and  the  copy  that  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  David  Roberts  was 
sold  for  34  guineas  to  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Man- 
chester. In  its  earliest  years,  and  even  while 
the  Academy  was  in  its  teens,  the  concentra- 
tion of  Art  -patronage  was  very  remarkable.  In 
1761  Johnson,  writing  to  Barrett,  states  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  income  from  his  profession 
to  be  £6,000  a year ; a sum  which,  in  those 
days,  would  be  considered  enormous  in  com- 
parison with  the  earnings  of  painters  gene- 
rally. It  is  curious  that  there  should  already 
arise  disputes  as  to  the  reality  of  some  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  works.  There  are  some  that 
bear  his  name  which  as  paintings  are  really 
worthless ; but  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the 
history  of  any  production  of  merit  by  Reynolds 
is  not  known.  In  April,  1860,  there  was  sold 
at  Christie’s  Sir  Joshua’s  so-called  portrait  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann.  She  herself,  we  believe, 
asserted  that  she  sat  to  Reynolds  for  the  por- 
trait ; but  we  find  the  statement  quoted  in  the 
Anderdon  catalogue,  and  followed  by  three  or 
four  exclamations  (oh ! oh ! oh !),  expressive  of 
more  than  doubt  of  the  fact.  We  have  not 
seen  it  on  record  that  Reynolds  painted  this 
lady,  but  she  adhered,  we  believe,  to  her  state- 
ment. 

The  fashions  of  that  day  seem  not  to  have 
been  less  extravagant  than  our  own,  for  Mary 
Moser,  writing  to  a certain  Mary  Lloyd,  invites 
her  to  London.  “Come,”  she  says,  “and  see 
our  plumes,  which  sweep  the  sky ; a duchess 
wears  six,  a lady  four,  and  every  milkmaid  one 
at  each  comer  of  her  cap.  Fashion  is  indeed 
grown  a monster.”  And  Mary  Moser  had  cer- 
tain opportunities  of  judging,  for  she  was  much 
patronised  by  Queen  Charlotte.  And  who  were 
John  Baker,  R.A.,  John  Gwynn,  R.A.,  Jere- 
miah Meyer,  R.A.  ? We  were  also  about  to 
inquire  who  Peter  Toms,  R.A.,  was  ; but  he  it 
was  who  worked  out  Reynolds's  draperies,  and 
very  magnificently  painted  very  many  of  them 
are.  In  these  and  the  backgrounds  there  is  so 
much  of  mature  study  that  we  might  reason- 
ably question  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  state- 
ment; but  if  Sir  Joshua  confined  himself  to 
face  painting  only,  it  is  more  intelligible  that 
he  might  have  extracted  from  his  brush  in  that 
way  £6,000  a year.  Who  Charles  Catton,  R.A., 
was  we  need  not  ask ; he  answers  for  himself, 
in  having  given  to  Leslie  the  idea  of  Uncle 
Toby  and  the  Widow  Wadman.  There  is  in 
Catton’ 8 illustrations  to  Tristram  Shandy  a 
print  of  the  two  figures  precisely  as  Leslie  has 
painted  them.  Catton  described  his  where- 
abouts as  “No.  7,  on  the  Terrace,  Tottenham 
Court  Road.”  But  to  us  the  local  distribution  of 
the  painters  of  that  time  seems  at  least  eccentric, 
for  we  find  some  beautiful  engravings  issuing 
from  Lambeth  Marsh,  if  the  imprint  is  to  be 
believed,  and  even  classical  essays  finding  their 
way  to  Somerset  House  from  Pedlar's  Acre. 


Among  the  engraved  portraits  of  this  early 
time  is  that  of  Reynolds  in  his  youth,  in  which 
he  has  painted  himself  shading  his  face  with 
his  hand.  The  picture,  for  such  it  is,  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  There  are  also  por- 
traits of  Richard  Wilson,  of  West,  of  Cosway, 
of  Paul  Sandby,  and  others,  all  by  the  most 
eminent  engravers  of  that  time.  The  portrait 
of  Wilson  is  from  a painting  executed  by 
Mengs,  of  Rome ; and  it  is  followed  by  en- 
gravings from  some  of  Wilson’s  works.  We 
have  also  memorials  of  Barrett,  who  was  reputed 
“ the  best  landscape  painter  of  his  day.”  Mr. 
Burke  gave  him  an  appointment  in  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, which  it  might  be  supposed  was  not  in 
his  case  required.  We  have,  of  course,  abun- 
dant reminiscences  of  Cipriani  and  of  Cotes, 
then  “a  face  painter  in  the  highest  vogue;” 
and  yet  how  little  we  hear  of  Cotes  now  ; but 
his  case  is  that  of  all  portrait  painters  whose 
works  have  not  attained  to  the  distinction  of 
being  pictures.  The  notes  which  occur  with 
reference  to  many  of  the  exhibitors  are  evidently 
the  result  of  much  care  and  vigilance,  especially 
those  that  relate  to  men  of  obscure  condition. 
There  are  those  living  who  remember  Flaxman 
and  also  Nollekens,  though  it  is  nearly  a hun- 
dred years  since  these  men  began  the  race  for 
reputation.  We  find  Northcote  ninety  years 
ago  in  Sir  Joshua’s  studio,  and  exhibiting  very 
timid  heads  on  the  walls  of  Somerset  House, 
and  we  have  in  the  present  year  of  grace  seen 
works  that  have  been  refused  space  on  the  walls 
in  Trafalgar  Square — works  which  the  Acade- 
micians of  that  day  would  not  have  understood. 
The  year  1771  is  memorable  for  the  “ inaugura- 
tion ” of  the  annual  Academy  dinner,  with  Sir 
Joshua  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Johnson  was  present, 
but  left  the  room  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  guests  at  the  Aca- 
demy festival  were  then,  as  now,  the  celebrities 
of  their  day  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not 
to  celebrities,  merely  as  such,  that  our  Art  is  in- 
debted for  that  culture  which,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  in  some  degree  silenced  the 
vulgar,  but  sometimes  not  unjust  reproaches 
that  were  cast  upon  it  by  foreigners.  In  the 
catalogues  of  these  all  but  pre-historic  times,  the 
enrolment  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  Mary 
Moser  as  Academicians  has  been  treated  as  a 
pleasant  fiction  by  those  who  have  no  belief  in 
feminine  aptitude  for  painting  ; but  many  years 
will  not  pass  before  the  Academy  will  be  again 
called  on  to  receive  ladies  among  its  members. 
The  letters  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  are  interest- 
ing, and  even  more  so  is  the  gossiping  corres- 
pondence between  F useli  and  Mary  Moser.  These 
fragmentary  relics  we  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  more  curiosity  ; but  the  ideas  they  give  us 
of  the  writers  are  so  much  more  respectable  than 
those  we  gather  of  their  impersonations  as  they 
occur  in  the  catalogue,  that  we  had  almost  wished 
they  had  been  omitted;  and  yet  these  portraits 
contribute  greatly  to  the  real  interest  of  the 
compilation.  We  may  well  suppose  that  Barry 
would  paint  himself  with  much  of  the  poetry 
that  was  in  him,  as  Hogarth  presented  himself 
with  so  much  of  the  substantial  prose  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  so-called  ethical  essays.  There 
are  two  or  three  portraits  of  Barry,  and  we 
cannot  help  remarking  the  difference  between 
Barry  as  seen  by  himself  and  Barry  as  others 
sa w him.  We  have  even  at  this  early  period 
an  engraving  of  a portrait  of  John  Soan , by 
Lawrence ; and  we  would  ask,  with  the  com- 
piler, when  the  mute  e was  added  as  the  final 
letter  of  this  name.  In  our  very  first  introduc- 
tion to  Lawrence  in  these  pages,  we  find  him 
making  his  sitters  look  like  gentlemen  in  spite 
of  themselves.  The  portrait  of  Arthur  Murphy, 
painted  by  Dance,  and  very  indifferently  en- 
graved by  Neagle,is  in  its  entire  tone  far  above 
the  feeling  of  contemporary  portraiture  gene- 
rally. There  is  a profile  of  W est,  miserable  in 
everything,  but  valuable  in  consequence  of  its 
rarity ; a portrait  of  Paul  Sandby,  one  also  of 
Cosway,  all  rivalling  each  other  in  one  common 
disqualification,  that  is,  vulgarity.  If  Peter 
Pindar  was  not  invited  to  dine  with  the  Acade- 
micians and  their  friends,  he  avenged  himself 
by  satirising  them  in  half-a-dozen  lines  too 
coarse  and  pointless  for  transcription.  And 
among  the  other  curious  scraps  of  manuscript 
is  a receipt  given  by  Richard  Wilson  for  twenty 


guineas,  which  were  paid  to  him  for  four  pic- 
tures. Another  artist  of  that  time  who  painted 
landscape  with  much  substantial  reality  was 
De  Loutherbourg  ; but  he  also  drew  the  figure, 
and  was  an  accomplished  etcher,  as  we  learn  from 
subjects  from  ‘ The  School  for  Wives,’  painted 
and  etched  by  him  ; but  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary productions  of  this  time  is  Garrick  play- 
ing Macbeth  in  a powdered  wig,  laced  coat, 
shorts,  and  silk  stockings. 

When  the  extensive  Boydell  collection  was 
disposed  of  in  1805,  the  prices  of  Reynolds's 
best  works  had  begun  to  rise  in  the  market. 
The  price  paid  for  * Puck  ’ by  Mr.  Rogers  was 
£215  5s.  ; and  Lord  Egremont  paid  £530  for 
‘The  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,’  which  is 
really  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  worst  productions, 
and  which  looks,  as  we  now  see  it  at  Petworth, 
the  very  coarsest  of  his  works.  Next  to  the 
works  of  Reynolds  we  find  those  of  his  best 
pupil,  Northcote,  realising  the  highest  prices ; 
but  the  sums  which  these  works  returned  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  prices  that 
West  obtained  for  his  pictures.  ‘ The  Murdered 
Princes,’  by  Northcote,  was  sold  for  £94  10s., 
and  ‘The  Interview  of  the  Young  Princes,’  by 
the  same  painter,  realised  £78  15s. ; and  what 
would  be  the  worth  of  these  pictures  at  the 
present  day  ? Stothard’s  ‘ Meeting  of  Othello 
and  Desdemona’  sold  for  £12,  and  his  ‘Valen- 
tine, Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia,’  for  £8  8s. 
With  respect  to  the  works  of  the  two  men,  were 
they  again  submitted,  at  the  same  time,  by 
public  auction,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
prices  would  be  mutually  interchanged.  The 
origin  and  history  of  copyright  in  Fine  Art 
is  curious  and  interesting.  The  most  distin- 
guished artists  were  so  desirous  of  having  their 
works  engraved  that  copyright,  as  now  under- 
stood, was  unknown  to  the  earlier  painters  of 
our  school  as  a source  of  emolument. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  catalogue,  as  to  these  belong  an  especial 
interest,  as  affording  curious  details  relative 
to  the  elements  of  our  school  of  Art.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  catalogue  again,  we  shall  turn 
to  that  later  period  to  which  the  present  state 
of  our  school  is  due. 


LOVE— THE  RULER. 

FROM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  E.  F.  A.  RIETSCHEL. 

It  will  scarcely  admit  of  argument 
whether  the  great  sculptor  of  Germany, 
Rietschel,  who  died  in  1861,  after  a pro- 
tracted illness,  excelled  pre-eminently  in 
statues  or  bas-reliefs;  for  both  have  the 
stamp  of  his  high  genius  in  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equal  proportions.  In  the  Art- 
Journal  for  1852  is  an  engraving  from 
an  exquisite  bas-relief,  ‘ Protecting  Angels,’ 
by  Rietschel ; a lovely-group  of  four  figures, 
a mother  and  her  three  children,  one  of 
whom  she  bears  in  her  arms.  But  his 
most  famous  works  of  this  kind  are  in  the 
Hall  of  the  University  of  Leipsig,  where 
may  be  seen  the  grand  alto -relief  of  the 
‘ Genius  of  Truth,’  and  the  series  of  twelve 
compositions,  in  bas-relief,  representing 
the  Progress  of  Human  Civilization,  and 
of  Moral  and  Material  Culture. 

The  bas-relief  of  * Love,  the  Ruler,’ 
exhibited  at  the  late  International  Exhibi- 
tion, in  Paris,  from  which  it  was  pur- 
chased by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward,  R.A.,  is  comparatively  small  in 
size,  but  nobly  grand  in  design.  Most 
powerful  is  the  modelling  of  the  panther, 
majestic  are  its  action  and  expression,  kept 
in  check,  as  it  is,  by.  its  winged  rider,  who 
bestrides  the  strong  animal  like  a well- 
trained  jockey,  holding  his  wild  steed  in 
his  hands,  restraining  its  impetuosity,  and 
guiding  him  whithersoever  he  will.  The 
poetry  of  the  sculptor’s  Art  is  significantly 
maintained  in  this  fine  ideal  work. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Tiie  Royal  Academy. — There  is  now- 
no  doubt  that  the  Exhibition — 1869 — will 
be  held  in  the  new  galleries  at  Burlington 
House.  The  members  are  arranging  cer- 
tain changes  incident  to,  or  suggested  by, 
removal.  These  changes,  however,  amount 
to  very  little  : the  library  is  to  be  improved ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  so  extensive 
or  useful  as  that  at  South  Kensington  ; in 
the  schools  some  improvements  are  contem- 
plated, and,  it  is  said,  the  officers  of  the 
institution  are  to  receive  worthier  recom- 
pense than  heretofore.  But  of  real  prac- 
tical and  valuable  “ reforms,”  we  hear  no- 
thing: it  is  more  than  expected  that  there 
will  be  no  additions  to  the  Associates,  while 
it  is  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  number  of 
Members  will  be  under  no  circumstances 
augmented.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
profession  will  be  content  with  trifling 
boons  dealt  out  with  niggard  hand.  It 
will  be  a dishonour  to  the  Academy  to 
take  so  much  and  give  so  little.  There 
are  at  least  a dozen  artists — there  may 
be  twenty — whose  rights  to  its  honours 
are  indisputable.  Yet  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  out  until  death  makes  vacancies, 
and  half  of  them  will  have  long  passed 
their  zenith  before  they  have  “chances.” 
We  hope  some  questions  will  be  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  may  be 
made  clear  that  the  Royal  Academy  has 
not  acted  in  good  faith ; for  certainly  a 
contract  was  implied,  at  least,  that  its  gates 
should  be  opened  more  widely,  and  that 
the  changes  should  be  such  as  would  go  far 
to  satisfy  the  country. — The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  students  was  made 
on  the  10th  of  December,  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  the  Institution.  The  awards 
were  as  follows : — 

To  Frank  Holl,  the  two  years’  Travelling  Studentship  in 
Painting. 

To  Herbert  M.  Marshall,  the  one  year’s  Travelling  Student- 
ship in  Architecture. 

Silver  Medals  were  Awarded 
To  Arthur  Stocks,  for  the  best  painting  from  the  life. 

To  Miss  Kate  Aldkam,  for  the  best  copy  made  in  the 
School  of  Painting. 

To  Edward  T.  Haynes,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  life. 
To  John  T.  Carter,  for  the  best  model  from  the  life. 

To  Tims.  Brock,  for  the  best  restoration  of  a portion  of  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

To  William  E.  F.  Britten,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the 
antique. 

To  Thomas  Brock,  for  the  best  model  from  the  antique. 

To  Edward  Locke,  for  the  best  specimen  of  perspective 
and  sciography. 

To  Philip  Westlake,  the  £10  premium  for  a drawing  made 
in  the  antique  school. 

Albert  Memorial  Chapel  : the  Mau- 
soleum at  Frogmore. — We  shall,  at  no 
distant  period,  treat  at  length  this  Memorial 
Chapel,  one  of  many  testimonials  to  the 
good  Prince  Albert,  who  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  millions.  It  is  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted, although  most  of  the  works  of  Art 
it  is  to  contain  have  been  placed.  On 
December  the  14th — the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  sad  loss  sustained  not  only  by 
the  Royal  Family,  but  by  the  whole  nation 
— the  Mausoleum  was  in  a manner  opened 
to  receive  the  Royal  Mourners.  It  is 
described  in  the  Times  of  that  day,  and  its 
several  works  of  Art ; its  history  also  is 
given — a deeply  interesting  history  it  is  — 
and  if  we  do  not  transfer  it  to  our  columns 
it  is  because,  as  we  have  intimated,  we 
design  to  refer  to  the  subject  at  the  length 
it  demands. 

Female  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
distribution  of  medals  and  other  prizes  to 
the  successful  competitors  in  this  School 
was  made  on  the  21st  of  November;  Mr. 
A.  H.  Layard,  M.P.,  presiding.  The 
Queen’s  gold  medal  was  awarded  specially 
in  the  department  of  applied  design,  to 
Miss  Sarah  McGregor,  for  designs  in  lace 

and  church-decorations.  The  following 
ladies  were  also  recipients  of  prizes : — 
Mistresses  A.  B.  Ellis,  J.  Pocock,  E.  T. 
Smith,  J.  Berkeley,  and  others.  Miss 
A.  A.  Manly,  late  pupil- teacher,  who,  in 
1867,  gained  the  Queen’s  medal,  has  been 
admitted  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  bazaar  held  last 
June  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  in  aid 
of  the  building -fund,  realised  nearly 
£‘467 ; which  sum,  added  to  the  donations 
previously  received,  makes  a total  of  rather 
more  than  £1,007.  The  School,  we  are 
pleased  to  know,  is  now  free  from  debt; 
and  we  are  also  gratified  to  find  that  Miss 
Gann,  the  lady-superintendent,  who  has 
long  worked  so  arduously  and  efficiently  to 
place  the  institution,  both  financially  and 
professionally,  in  its  present  flourishing 
position,  has  received  a bonus  of  £30  in 
the  competition  by  the  mistresses  of  Art- 
Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Marble  Busts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Richard  Cobden,  sculptured  by  Mr. 
M.  Noble,  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Armitage  to  the  International  Col- 
lege, Spring  Grove,  Turnham  Green. 

Mr.  Henry  Wyndham  Phillips. — We 
have  seen,  with  much  regret,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  this  artist,  on  the  5th 
of  December.  He  was  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Phillips,  R.A.,  a distinguished 
portrait-painter,  and  had  himself  acquired 
a good  reputation  in  the  same  department 
of  Art.  He  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-eight.  Mr.  Phillips  was, 
for  a period  of  thirteen  years,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  a society  in  which  he  took 
a deep  iuterest.  He  held  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Artists’  Volunteer  Corps,  and 
was  regarded  as  a most  efficient  officer. 

Mr.  G.  Godwin. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Water- 
colour Painters,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — “ That  the 
best  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
be  presented  to  George  Godwin,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  for  the  uniform  courtesy,  and  great 
ability,  with  which,  during  the  long  period 
of  thirty  years,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
don ; for  the  important  services  he  has 
rendered  to  Art  and  artists ; and  for  his 
indefatigable  zeal  in  diffusing  a knowledge 
of  Art  among  the  public.  And  the  members 
beg  to  assure  him  of  their  sincere  good 
wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness.” The  compliment  thus  conferred  is 
Mr.  Godwin’s  due,  not  only  from  the  In- 
stitute, but  from  every  other  Art-society. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
service  rendered  by  him  to  British  Art. 

The  Bolton  Exhibition. — This  exhi- 
bition is  now  open,  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  raising  a fund  to  complete  the 
building  of  a Mechanics’  Institute  in  this 
great  and  populous  town  of  British  manu- 
facture. Very  active,  energetic,  and  liberal 
gentlemen  of  the  locality  have  combined 
to  gather  an  interesting  and  instructive 
collection  of  valuable  and  beautiful  Art- 
works, not  only  of  pictures  and  engravings, 
but  of  jewellery,  porcelain,  and  a hundred 
other  orders  of  Art-manufacture,  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  Messrs.  Copeland, 
being  among  the  most  generous  of  the 
London  contributors.  The  president  at 
the  inaugural  ceremony  was  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  ; he  delivered  to  a large  assembly 
a pleasant  address,  and  seems  to  have  won 
golden  opinions  in  a neighbourhood  where 
it  would  appear  his  novels  are  more  palat- 
able than  his  politics.  He  good-humour - 
eldy  referred  to  his  rejection  as  a candidate 
for  Beverley  at  the  late  election. 

Woodbury’s  Patent. — Some  months 
since  a detailed  description  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  patent  known  as  Wood- 
bury’s was  given  in  these  columns.  The 
working  of  the  patent  was  at  that  time, 
we  understood,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Disderi,  the  eminent  photographer  of 
Paris.  It  is  now  in  operation  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Woodbury  himself,  at 
Hereford  Lodge,  Old  Brompton.  The  asso- 
ciation by  whom  the  patent  is  now  worked 
is  called  the  Photo-Relief  Printing  Com- 
pany, and  the  title  indicates  that  photo- 
graphy is  the  basis  of  the  process. 

Mr.  H.  Andrews  is  reported  to  us  as 
having  died  on  the  30th  of  November  last. 
He  was  an  artist  of  considerable  talent, 
and  might  have  acquired  a good  reputa- 
tion had  he  studied  quality  rather  than 
quantity. 

Crystal  Palace. — A large  and  impor- 
tant work  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
picture-gallery  of  this  favourite  place  of 
public  resort.  It  is  by  a modern  Venetian 
painter,  Gianetti;  the  subject  ‘ Bernabo 
Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  receiving  the 
Nuncio  of  Pope  Innocent  VI.’  The  duke, 
surrounded  by  his  “ staff,”  all  mounted,  re- 
ceives the  embassy  on  the  terrace  of  his 
castle.  The  story,  as  related  by  the  his- 
torian Versi,  is  that  Visconti  treated  the 
papal  document — which  was,  in  fact,  the 
sentence  of  his  excommunication — with  so 
great  contempt,  that  he  compelled  the  ve- 
nerable ecclesiastics  who  bore  it  to  swallow 
the  parchment,  leaden  seals  and  all.  The 
artist  has  not  actually  made  this  unpalat- 
able meal  the  subject  of  his  work,  for  we 
see  only  the  duke  pointing  to  the  docu- 
ment, which  a page  holds  out,  and  com- 
manding the  envoys  to  obey  his  orders. 
The  figures  are  effectively  grouped,  the 
characters  well  individualised,  while  the 
work  commends  itself  by  the  graphic  and 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  painter  has 
illustrated  the  narrative. — A collection  of 
about  140  oil-pictures,  painted  by  Mr. 
Baines,  will  probably  bo  added  to  the 
Gallery  during  the  spring.  Mr.  Baines  is 
well  known  as  an  enterprising  traveller ; 
he  accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone  through 
a part  of  his  journey  into  South  Africa. 
His  pictures  are  principally  views  of  that 
country,  including  several  of  the  Victoria 
Falls.  They  were  all  painted  on  the  spot. 

Decorative  Terra-Cotta. — The  sub- 
ject of  terra-cotta  embellishments  for  the 
exterior  of  buildings,  which  has  been 
formally  brought  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  has  given  rise  to  a very  interesting 
discussion.  The  perfect  adaptability  of  the 
material  to  structural  purposes,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  offers,  as  affording  the 
means  of  rich  and  effective  decoration  at  a 
minimum  cost,  were  admitted  without  con- 
tradiction. The  discussion  turned  on  the 
question  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
different  kinds  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Blash- 
field,  who  had  furnished  the  bold  and 
graceful  work  introduced  by  Mr.  Barry 
in  the  new  “ God’s  Gift  ” College  at  Dul- 
wich, makes  use  of  mixed  clays,  the  dura- 
bility of  which  depends  on  one  of  the 
ingredients  acting  as  a flux.  This  terra- 
cotta can  not  only  be  moulded,  but  can  be 
modelled  by  hand  before  burning,  and,  if 
necessary,  chipped  after  being  fired.  The 
terra-cotta  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Albert  Hall,  at  South  Kensington,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pure  fireclay  from  the  coal 
measures,  stamped  in  moulds  and  glazed, 
or  enamelled,  bjr  a second  process  of  firing. 
This  material  is  polychrome,  any  degree  of 
j shade  or  tint  being  readily  given  by  the 
glaze.  A third  clay,  specimens  of  very 
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admirable  decorative  work  in  which  were 
exhibited,  is  the  pure  red  clay  of  What- 
combe,  in  South  Devon ; this  is  supposed 
to  have  been,  geologically  considered,  a late 
deposit.  This  clay  is  naturally  levigated, 
extremely  plastic,  and  burns  to  a good  red, 
like  the  fine  red  pottery  of  Wedgewood. 
Other  plastic  clays  are  found  in  Scotland, 
which  were  not  produced  before  the  Insti- 
tute. A discussion  rose  on  the  relative 
propriety  of  depending  on  the  skill  of  the 
modeller,  applied  to  each  constituent  part 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  building,  or 
on  tho  repetition  of  moulded  figuring,  in 
bas-relief,  entirely  produced  by  pressure  in 
the  mould,  and  depending  for  its  effect  on 
the  grace  of  the  outline  of  the  design.  The 
rapid  introduction  into  street-architecture 
of  terra-cotta  decoration  seems  to  be  certain. 

The  Painter  Hildebrandt. — A series 
of  chromo -lithographs  from  the  works  of 
this  eminent  artist — recently  deceased — has 
been  submitted  to  us  by  Herr  Wagner,  the 
eminent  publisher  of  Berlin ; they  are  very 
varied  in  subject,  and  of  rare  merit;  we 
believe  they  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  examples  of  the  art.  The  originals 
are  of  a very  masterly  order  ; the  fame  of 
the  painter  has  gone  into  all  lands — indeed, 
there  are  few  countries  he  had  not  visited. 
His  thorough  artistic  knowledge,  sound 
judgment,  and  refined  taste,  enabled  him 
to  bring  away  with  him  the  choicest  beau- 
ties— or  more  peculiar  characteristics — of 
each  : and  as  we  intimate,  the  productions 
of  his  delicate  yet  powerful  pencil,  have 
been  so  admirably  copied  in  chromo-litho- 
graphy as  to  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the 
artist’s  absolute  works. 

The  Statues  in  Palace  Yard. — When 
it  was  determined  that  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  not  be  extended  by  the 
building  of  a wing  parallel  with  Bridge 
Street,  the  ornamental  arcade  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  New  Palace  Yard 
was  erected.  This  arcade  is  pierced  by  three 
gateways  at  unequal  distances,  and  on 
each  side  of  these  gateways  there  is  a niche 
for  a figure.  The  statues  of  Henry  YIII. 
and  William  HI.  have  very  recently  been 
added  to,  and  complete,  the  series.  Those 
previously  placed  are  Alfred,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Henry  II.,  and  John.  The 
statues  are  of  stone,  and  were  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Armstead.  The  figures  re- 
presenting these  kings  have  been  placed 
there  to  mark  great  epochs  in  our  history, 
though  we  scarcely  know  what  entitles 
Henry  II.  to  such  association,  unless  it  be 
that  he  divided  England  into  circuits. 
Hp  to  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  or,  perhaps, 
more  properly  that  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
likenesses  of  our  sovereigns  are  the  arbi- 
trary conceptions  of  our  artists ; but  after 
that  time  we  have  ample  authority  for  pre- 
cise impersonation  ; hence  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  figures  representing  Henry  YIII. 
and  William  III. 

The  Bock  of  Ages  is  the  title  of  a 
picture  now  to  be  seen  at  No.  6,  Pall  Mall. 
The  painter  is  Johannes  A.  Oertel,  who 
is,  we  believe,  an  American  artist.  As  a 
theme  for  a picture,  perhaps  no  other 
presenting  greater  difficulties  could  have 
been  selected.  It  is  open  to  the  widest 
and  directly  opposite  interpretations,  any 
of  which  would  require,  for  successful 
treatment,  imagination  of  a high  order. 
In  Mr.  Oertel’s  reading  of  his  text  there 
is  a stone  Cross  lashed  by  the  billows 
of  a raging  sea,  and  to  the  cross  a woman 
is  clinging,  and  is,  it  must  be  assumed, 
saved.  The  idea  is  appropriate  and  highly 
suggestive.  The  work  is,  indeed,  one  of 
very  high  merit,  being  intense  in  feeling, 

and  exciting  emotions  rather  of  pleasure 
than  of  pain — notwithstanding  the  passage 
which  indicates  that  one  who  did  not  reach 
the  Cross,  has  sunk  beneath  the  angry  and 
seething  waters.  The  painting  is  a fine  ex- 
ample of  drawing,  and  admirably  coloured. 
The  Cross  may  be  somewhat  too  artificial ; 
but  if-,  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  some 
merciful  benefactor  may  have  carved  it 
there  out  of  the  rugged  rock.  An  excel- 
lent chromo-lithograph  of  the  picture,  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
James,  an  eminent  publisher  of  New  York. 

The  Horse- shoe  Fall,  Niagara. — 
A view  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  taken  from 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
Bass  Bock,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  No.  43, 
Piccadilly.  The  picture,  which  is  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Frankenstein,  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied a long  term  of  study  for  its  comple- 
tion, as  the  sketches  for  it  were  made  about 
the  months  of  August  and  September  dur- 
ing, we  are  told,  many  successive  years ; 
and  at  that  time  of  the  afternoon  when 
the  shadow  of  the  Canadian  Cliffs  first  falls 
on  the  river.  Table  Bock  is  on  the  right 
of  the  picture,  and  Goat  Island  and  Tower 
on  the  left.  Below  the  tower  lie  masses 
of  rock  which  fell  in  1852,  and  in  the 
immediate  foreground  other  masses  which 
were  precipitated  from  the  cliffs  above.  The 
effect  is  that  of  an  uninterrupted  breadth 
of  daylight,  in  which  the  entire  scene  is 
set  forth  as  it  appeared  to  the  painter. 
Nothing,  consequently,  is  left  to  discre- 
tionary interpretation ; the  picture  may, 
therefore,  be  received  as  a faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  Fall. 

The  Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishops- 
gate,  in  the  City  of  London,  has  been 
restored  in  a manner  that  may  justly  be 
regarded  with  unqualified  satisfaction.  A 
perfectly  judicious  and  consistent  plan  of 
procedure  has  been  carried  into  effect  with 
the  most  conscientious  care,  and  the  result 
really  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired — unless, 
indeed,  it  were  possible  that  a considerably 
increased  resident  population  in  a city 
parish  might  add,  in  a proportionate  de- 
gree, to  the  numbers  of  a city  congrega- 
tion. This  church  is  remarkable  for  having 
a double  nave,  without  any  aisles,  but  with 
a 'projecting  chapel  of  considerable  size 
opening  from  the  south  nave  at  its  east 
end,  toward  the  south.  In  this  chapel  the 
organ  is  now  placed.  At  the  opening  of 
this  chapel  to  the  south  nave  also  stands 
the  alabaster  monument  of  Sir  John  Crosby 
and  his  lady,  with  their  effigies,  which  are 
well  known  through  Stothard’s  charac- 
teristic etchings  of  them.  No  less  than  ten 
windows  of  painted  glass  have  been  placed 
in  this  large  and  singularly  interesting 
church,  as  commemorative  memorials.  The 
last  is  the  five-light  window  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  nave,  which  has  just  been 
completed  with  decided  success  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  worthy  and  respected  Alderman 
Copeland ; and  this  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a beautiful  window  of  three  lights 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  same  nave,  the 
work  also  of  the  same  artist,  which  com- 
memorates the  late  parents  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  for  many  years  a principal 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s, 
through  whose  exertions  and  liberality  the 
successful  restoration  of  the  church  has 
been  in  a great  measure  accomplished.  This 
window  is  a work  of  singular  merit.  The 
subject,  which  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Gibbs  by 
Mr.  Williams,  was  the  discovery  of  the  true 
cross  by  the  Empress  Helena;  and  this 
subject,  so  appropriate  for  a window  in  the 
church  of  St.  Helen,  has  been  treated  by 
Mr.  Gibbs  with  much  originality,  com- 

bined  with  a felicitous  adaptation  of  the 
composition,  with  its  details  and  colouring, 
to  the  true  capabilities  and  the  proper  re- 
quirements of  painted  glass.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  many  more  such  windows 
as  this  erected  as  monuments  in  churches, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  London. 

The  Artists’  and  Amateurs’  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  general  meeting  at 
Willis’s  Booms,  on  Saturday,  the  oth  De- 
cember, when  Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt  was 
unanimously  elected  president  for  the  en- 
suing year,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  James 
Holland,  who  retires.  The  conversazioni  of 
the  season  commence  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  of  January,  and  will  bo  continued 
until  May  inclusive  ■ 

A Portrait  of  Lord  Napier,  of 
Magdala,  has  been  painted  for  the  Junior 
Carlton  Club,  by  Mr.  Charles  Mercier,  and 
the  artist  has  exhibited  the  picture  with 
others — notably  those  of  ex- Governor  Eyre 
and  the  Xing  of  the  Belgians — at  his  atelier, 
Xnightsbridge.  It  is  a work  of  great  ex- 
cellence ; admirable  in  composition,  and 
“ shaking”  as  a likeness.  The  gallant 
general  is  represented  in  a blue  frock-coat, 
standing : there  is  no  display,  no  attempt 
at  the  melodramatic ; there  are  no  acces- 
sories to  indicate  the  hero’s  “ whereabouts.” 
He  is  simply  a soldier  - gentleman ; his 
pleasant  yet  expressive  features  are  in 
repose  rather  than  excitement,  and  though 
apparently  self-possessed,  there  is  no  touch 
of  assumption  in  look  or  attitude.  The 
accomplished  artist  has  evidently  rever- 
enced his  subject,  and  has  most  successfully 
transferred  to  canvas  the  “ outer  man,” 
while  giving  more  than  an  indication  of 
the  energy,  perseverance,  and  enduring 
fortitude  that  bore  the  general,  through 
inconceivable  difficulties,  to  a triumph  of 
which  the  page  of  history  gives  no  other 
example.  We  may  congratulate  the  Junior 
Carlton  Club  on  this  acquisition — the  first 
picture  that  will  grace  its  walls.  It  will 
be  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles  Tomkins,  and 
an  admirable  etching  of  the  plate  in  pro- 
gress was  shown  in  the  room. 

The  Wood-carvtng  Works  of  M. 
Yacoby. — Our  report  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, contained  several  engravings  from 
the  works  of  the  renowned  establishment 
at  Berlin,  conducted  in  that  city  by  Herr 
Lovenstein,  and  in  London  by  M.  Yacoby. 
The  carvings  are  produced  chiefly  in 
Prussia,  where  an  immense  trade  is  carried 
on,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
skilled  artisans,  some  of  whom  are  artists, 
— they  produce  works  of  all  classes,  from 
the  small  letter  - box  and  bracket,  up 
to  the  magnificent  cabinet  and  sideboard. 
Our  purpose  in  this  paragraph  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  very  beautifully  fitted  up 
establishment  in  Begent  Street,  where  a 
very  large  number  of  the  productions  are 
now  exhibited. 

Toys  as  Teachers.— M.  Cremer,  of 
Begent  Street,  has  exhibited  his  usual 
assemblage  of  treats  for  young  people  at 
Christmas  and  for  the  New  Year.  We 
allude  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  comment- 
ing on  the  extraordinary  advances  made  of 
late  years  in  the  class  of  “ Art,”  for  which 
the  British  public  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Cremer.  We  cannot,  in  a brief  para- 
graph, convey  an  idea  of  the  collection  of 
these  toys ; they  are,  it  is  true,  principally 
made  in  Germany,  but  in  many,  English 
workmen  fairly  compete  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Several  of  these  toys  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  models : children  thus  may  learn 
from  their  amusements,  and  receive  lessons 
in  drawing  from  their  playthings. 

h.Y 
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Hints  on  Household  Taste  in  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  and  other  Details.  By 
Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

A hook  on  this  subject  is  capable  of  doing  good 
sendee  ; it  is  much  needed  ; for,  notwithstand- 
ing all  which  of  late  years  has  been  written  and 
seen  of  the  Arts  decorative  and  ornamental, 
one  has  but  to  take  a glance  at  the  dwellings 
of  not  a few  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  notice  that  real  “ Household  Taste  ” has  no 
place  in  their  vocabulary.  Costly  .furniture, 
rich  draperies  and  paper-hangings,  rare  and 
valuable  objets  dc  luxe  may  abound,  but  the 
taste  which  first  selected,  and  then  displayed 
them,  proves  only  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
discrimination  of  their  owner.  There  are,  how- 
ever, circumstances  that  may  render  such  a 
condition  of  things  excusable : it  is  not  every 
man  who  is  in  a position  to  furnish  his  home 
as  he  would ; he  is  compelled  sometimes  by  the 
scantiness  of  his  purse  to  choose  what  with 
more  ample  means  he  would  reject ; he  has  to 
study  economy  and  convenience ; yet  even  then 
ho  need  not  quite  abjure  fitness,  propriety,  and 
those  principles  of  {esthetic  beauty  w-hich  are 
more  or  less  patent  to  any  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

AVhat  greater  absurdity  can  there  be  than 
to  fill  an  Elizabethan  house  with  furniture  of 
the  Louis  Quatorzo  style  ? or  an  Italian  man- 
sion with  Gothic  fittings  ? or  to  place  a Majo- 
lica dish  in  close  proximity  to  a Greek  vase  ? 
And  yet  these  mistakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  are  justified  by  him  who  makes 
them  on  the  ground  that  variety  pleases,  and 
that  opposites  gain  value  by  contrast  with  each 
other.  Asa  rule,  the  logic  of  such  arguments 
disproves  itself ; while,  equally  as  a rule  in 
its  application  to  the  subject  in  discussion,  the 
reverse  is  the  true  fact,  as  in  a picture  the  most 
brilliant  colours  placed  together,  if  not  in  har- 
mony, destroy  each  other. 

Mr.  Eastlake  has  undertaken  a commendable 
but  not  very  easy  task,  in  this  endeavour  to 
educate  the  well-to-do  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  right  principles  of  what  he  terms 
“ Household  Taste  and,  notwithstanding  his 
Gothic  or  medheval  proclivities,  which  are 
most  prominently  manifest — too  much  so,  we 
will  add,  when  the  prevailing  architecture  of 
the  day  is  of  a different  order — he  gives  advice 
and  instruction  that  deserve  general  attention. 
From  the  edifice  itself  to  all  that  it  contains 
which  can  possibly  come  into  the  catalogue  of 
Art-manufactures,  his  remarks  extend,  and  even 
to  the  dress  and  personal  adornments  of  the 
occupants;  his  object  being,  as  he  says,  “to 
suggest  some  fixed  principles  of  taste  for  the 
popular  guidance  of  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  hear  such  principles  defined.” 

For  much  that  is  objectionable  in  our  furni- 
ture, &c.,  Mr.  Eastlake  very  properly  blames 
the  manufacturer,  but  the  public,  we  say,  has 
also  not  a few  sins  to  answer  for  in  encouraging 
what  is  bad.  Educate  the  consumers  first  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  excellent  and  really 
good,  and  the  producers  must  inevitably  labour 
to  meet  the  demand  ; manufacturers  would  only 
make  what  they  knew  could  not  fail  to  secure 
a ready  market.  The  taste  of  the  buyer  regu- 
lates, or  ought  to  do  so,  the  operations  of  the 
seller ; that  is,  the  manufacturer  and  tradesman. 


Enid.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Illustrated  by 
G.  DorjG.  Published  by  Moxon  & Co. 

A fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  poems  by  the 
Laureate,  illustrated  by  Dore,  is  this  volume : 
the  whole,  which  include  “Elaine,”  “Vivien,” 
“ Guinevere,”  and  “Enid,”  constitute  a magnifi- 
cent series  complimentary  to  the  poet,  doing 
honour  to  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Moxon,  the  publishers.  “Enid”  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  poems  of  Bang  Arthur’s  times : it 
is  a tale  of  jealous  marital  love,  of  suspicions 
altogether  unfounded ; and  the  earnest  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader  is  drawn  towards  the  gentle 
victim  as  her  husband,  with  unknightly  cour- 


tesy, urges  her  to  advance  before  him7  silently 
into  the  wilds  of  western  England.  The  moral 
of  the  tale,  moreover,  is  altogether  good — the 
gem  ruthlessly  thrust  aside,  is  restored  to  its 
place  of  honour,  goodness  and  true  chivalry 
triumph,  and  vice  meets  with  its  duo  reward. 

The  engraved  illustrations,  nine  in  number, 
will  bear  just  comparison  with  those  designed 
by  Dore  for  the  former  volumes ; if  there  be  a 
difference  it  is  in  favour  of  those  in  “Enid,” 
as  rather  less  mannered  and  more  generally 
varied.  In  the  first,  we  have  Geraint,  a prince 
of  Devon  and  one  of  King  Arthur’s  valiant 
knights,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Earl 
Yniol,  whose  only  child,  Enid,  he  subsequently 
marries ; the  composition  is  fine — a notable  point 
in  it  being  the  dilapidated  staircase  of  the 
castle-keep  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and 
loftily,  against  a mass  of  sun-lit  clouds.  It  is 
most  effectively  engraved  by  J.  Saddler.  In  the  1 
second,  delicately  engraved  by  E.  Brandard,  ap- 
pear Enid  and  her  mother  walking  in  the  castle- 
grounds  at  early  noon.  The  figures,  as  usual 
with  the  artist,  who  seems  not  yet  to  have  got 
rid  of  his  accustomed  manner,  are  too  tall  and 
attenuated.  The  third  subject  represents  Ge- 
raint, on  horseback,  standing  in  view  of  the  castle 
of  Edyrn,  the  nephew  of  Yniol,  and  to  whose 
fraud  and  violence  the  latter  owes  his  impo- 
verished condition.  The  castle  is  a stupendous 
edifice,  all  towers  and  turrets,  and  lofty  battle- 
ments frowning  over  a small  town  at  its  base. 
We  notice  a fine  effect  of  light  and  shade  in 
this  composition,  which  is  engraved  by  J.  God- 
frey, and  well  engraved  it  is.  A combat  by 
moonlight  follows ; Geraint  attacked  by  mailed 
bandits  in  a wood,  engraved  by  A.  Willmore 
in  an  appreciative  and  skilful  manner.  The 
picture  consists  chiefly  of  those  bare-trunked 
trees  found  so  frequently  in  the  works  of 
Turner.  Next  we  have  Geraint  and  Enid 
resting  in  the  mowers’  field  under  the  castle- 
walls  of  Earl  Limours : it  is  another  of  E. 
Brandard’s  well-executed  plates.  To  J.  God- 
frey was  assigned  the  task  of  engraving  the 
succeeding  subject,  Earl  Limours  and  his  re- 
tainers fleeing  from  the  attack  of  Geraint : a 
multitudinous  and  disorganised  host  hurrying 
over  rock  and  other  impediments  from  the 
charge  of  the  heroic  knight.  Geraint,  wounded 
in  the  encoimter,  is  next  seen  stretched  on  a 
grassy  bank,  with  Enid  bending  over  him, 
while  Iris  gallant  steed  stands  quietly  by  watch- 
ing the  near  approach  of  an  armed  band.  This 
plate,  a very  beautiful  one,  is  from  the  burin  of 
A.  Willmore.  It  is  followed  by  the  death 
of  Earl  Droom,  in  the  hall  of  his  own  castle, 
from  the  hand  of  Geraint ; a spirited  com- 
position, well  engraved  by  E.  Finden.  The 
last  plate,  engraved  by  W.  Ridgway,  shows 
the  brave  knight  and  his  wife,  now  reconciled 
to  each  other,  returning  to  the  court  of  Arthur, 
both  mounted  on  the  same  horse.  The  group 
comes  out  brightly  against  a dark  background 
of  forest  trees. 

In  these  brief  descriptions  we  have  merely 
indicated  the  subjects  Dore  selected  to  illustrate 
the  poem.  The  engravings  are,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  varied,  and  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated, not  less  as  examples  of  Art,  than  as 
interesting  exponents  of  the  poet’s  writing ; 
the  spirit  of  which  Dore  appears  fully  to  under- 
stand, and  to  have  earned  out  in  his  designs. 


A History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain — 
Mediaeval  and  Modern.  By  Joseph 
Marry  at.  Published  by  John  Murray. 
It  is  needless  to  recommend  this  valuable 
volume  — a work  for  all  time  : it  is,  how- 
ever, a third  edition,  and  has  been  edited  and 
revised  by  an  accomplished  lady — Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser — the  sister  of  the  author.  It  is  a vast 
fund  of  knowledge  on  the  comprehensive  sub- 
ject : an  “ authority  ” concerning  all  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats ; an  indispensable 
counsellor  and  companion  to  all  collectors. 
The  numerous  illustrative  engravings  are  admi- 
rably executed.  We  may  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  volume,  which  demands  greater 
space  than  we  can  this  month  accord  to  it. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Longfellow.  Yol.  I. 
Edited  and  Prefaced  by  Rouert  Bu- 
chanan. Published  by  Moxon  & Co. 

This  reprint  of  the  most  popular  of  “ English  ” 
poets  is  very  neatly  and  prettily  “ got  up  : ” it 
is  scarcely  needed,  however,  for  we  imagine 
there  are  already  half-a-dozen  editions  of  Long- 
fellow’s Poetical  Works  for  circulation  in  this 
country ; while  Mr.  Buchanan’s  preface  is 
flimsy — neither  more  nor  less ; and  we  see  no 
evidence  of  “ editing.”  The  book  might  have 
been  greatly  aided  by  historical,  explanatory, 
and,  perhaps,  critical  notes ; but  it  has  no  such 
auxiliaries  to  recommend  it  to  public  favour. 

Gems  of  Nature  and  Art.  Published  by 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  is  a book  of  coloured  prints  as  the 
title  infers ; Nature  supplies  the  subjects  to 
Art.  Here  are  birds,  and  flowers,  and  fishes, 
and  butterflies,  and  shells,  with  Egyptian 
houses,  brilliant  sunsets,  ancient  jewellery,  and 
medieval  vases,  mingled  together  with  little 
regard  to  order,  but  with  very  agreeable  effect ; 
while  an  intelligent  editor  has  arranged  the 
pages,  in  which  each  is  pleasantly  described. 
Art  is  thus  employed  to  picture  Nature,  and 
does  it  thoroughly  well. 


The  Nobility  of  Life;  its  Graces  and 
Virtues.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Mrs. 
L.  Valentine.  Published  by  Frederic 
Warns  & Co. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  Christmas-book,  con- 
taining twenty-four  coloured  engravings,  some 
of  rare  excellence,  and  all  more  or  less  good, 
from  the  designs  of  eminent  artists,  Watson, 
Mahoney,  Lc  Jeune,  Poynter,  Miss  Edwards, 
and  others.  There  are  wood-engravings  also, 
and  each  page  has  a border.  The  volume  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  great  writers — passages 
that  inculcate  the  highest  and  holiest  prin- 
ciples. They  are  culled  from  a hundred  sources, 
the  contributions  being  levied  on  the  more  re- 
nowned of  British  authors,  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  They  teach  to  study  and  practise  the 
virtues  of  life,  and  are  admirable  reading  for 
all  classes. 

Historic  Ninepins.  By  John  Times.  Pub- 
lished by  Lockwood  & Co. 

Another  evidence  of  the  marvellous  industry 
of  this  voluminous  writer,  who  seems  to  have 
read  every  book  that  has  been  written,  and  to 
have  gathered  knowledge  from  all  of  them. 
Here  we  find  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion ; it  would  be  impossible  for  any  ordinary 
reader  to  obtain  a tithe  of  it  in  a year’s  read- 
ing. Mr.  Timbs  gives  him  in  one  moderately 
sized  volume  (of  350  closely-printed  pages)  that 
which  in  the  usual  course  he  could  not  acquire 
in  a year  of  study  at  the  British  Museum. 


Phrenology  : and  its  Application  to  Edu- 
cation, Insanity,  and  Prison  Discipline. 
By  James  P.  Browne,  M.D.  Published 
by  Bickers  and  Son. 

Every  artist  should  be  a phrenologist ; many 
artists  are  so ; observation  and  reflection  can- 
not fail  to  do  the  work  of  a teacher  in  this 
wonderfully  useful  science ; there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  will  give  to  it  that  rank. 
Yet  it  does  not  make  way : more  than  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  principle  was  first 
promulgated  by  Gall  and  Spurzhcim,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  has  a larger  number  of  advocates 
now  than  it  had  fifty  years  ago.  Of  its  practical 
utility  as  an  unerring  guide  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; if  any  reader  is  sceptical  on  that  head, 
let  him  read  this  book  by  Dr.  Browne : con- 
viction will  be  sure  to  follow.  It  is  a lucid, 
rational,  and  deeply  thoughtful  result  of  large 
and  long  experience,  not  over  enthusiastic — 
perhaps  the  opposite ; but  it  is  the  production 
of  a cool,  clear-headed  Scottish  physician,  who 
strives  only  to  be  the  advocate  of  truth.  At 
another  time  we  should  do,  what  this  month 
we  cannot  do,  allot  to  it  the  space  and  criticism 
to  which  it  is  entitled. 
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Merry  Tales  for  Little  Folk.  Illustrated. 
Edited  by  Madame  de  Chatelain.  Pub- 
lished by  Lockwood  & Co. 

Old  acquaintances  are  hero  recognised  and 
greeted  with  a hearty  welcome ; some  new 
friends  are  with  them  : “ the  White  Cat,”  side 
by  side  with  “the  Ugly  Duck;”  “the  House 
that  Jack  Built”  in  company  with  “ the  Elfin 
Plough  ” of  Grimm.  All  the  stories  are  lavishly, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  agreeably  illustrated, 
the  engravings  being  of  a good,  if  not  of  a high 
order.  A pleasanter  Christmas  book,  to  those 
who  covet  amusement  at  the  merry  time  of  the 
year,  has  not  been  issued ; and  the  accomplished 
lady  has  spent  her  time  well  in  making  the 
selection. 

The  Wave  and  the  Battle-Field.  Four 
Tales  of  Perils  by  Land  and  Sea.  By 
Louisa  Stewart.  Published  by  Virtue 
& Co. 

These  are  well-written  stones,  full  of  exciting 
interest,  yet  the  excitement  is  healthy,  and  can 
lead  only  to  useful  results.  The  incidents  are,  for 
the  most  part,  facts — or  maybe  so— although 
“full  fling”  is  given  to  imagination,  and  the 
adventures  are  the  creations  of  fancy.  The 
style  is  good,  the  moral  unexceptionable : vice 
is  duly  punished,  and  virtue  rightly  rewarded. 
The  book  is  entirely  satisfactory,  not  only  as  a 
collection  of  tales,  but  as  an  illustrated  volume 


Famous  Ships  of  the  British  Navy.  By 
W.  D.  Adams.  Published  by  Virtue  & Co. 
Mr.  Adams  has  made  an  agreeable  book ; com- 
memorating with  exciting  efl'ect  the  doings  of 
our  “wooden  walls”  in  the  good  old  time,  be- 
fore the  engineer  took  the  place  of  the  jolly 
sailor.  The  boy  will  read  this  prettily-illus- 
trated volume  with  no  less  pride  than  pleasure, 
and  learn  to  be  thankful  that  he  is  a descendant 
of  the  heroes  who  upheld  British  glory  and 
extended  its  renown  over  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe. 

Mountain  Adventure  : Selected  from  the 

Narratives  of  Celebrated  Travellers.  With 
Thirty-seven  Illustrations.  Published  by 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

A most  interesting  volume,  charmingly  illus- 
trated : the  larger  proportion  of  “ adventures  ” 
may  be  well  known,  but  they  will  bear  to  be 
read  again  and  again.  Even  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Brocken,  and  Mount  Sinai  may  be  once  more 
ascended  with  the  pleasant  and  profitable  guides 
who  accompany  us ; while  the  less-known 
mountains  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America  will  be 
new  acquaintances  to  most  readers.  The  book 
is  instructive  and  full  of  interest  — interest 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  excellent  engravings. 

The  Women  of  the  Old  Testament.  With 
Twelve  Photographs.  Published  by  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

This  is  a charming  volume ; full  of  beautiful 
and  touching  passages,  from  old  and  recent 
writers,  on  subjects  of  universal  interest ; and 
illustrated  by  photographic  copies  from  famous 
ancient  and  modern  pictures — those  of  Raffaelle 
and  Guido,  and  those  of  Scheffer  and  Delaroche. 
The  selections  have  been  skilfully  and  judi- 
ciously made : the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular,  of  the  Christmas  issues. 

The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin. 
Illustrated  by  H.  Fitz-Cook  . Engraved  by 
J.  C.  Whymper.  Published  by  Longman 
& Co. 

This  famous  “ history  ” has  very  often  been  a 
theme  for  Art,  and  there  are  several  books  in 
which  it  is  illustrated  ; this  is  not  of  the  worst, 
but  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the  best — it  lacks 
the  racy  humour  of  the  poem,  and  falls  very  far 
behind  some,  at  least,  of  its  predecessors.  Mr. 


Fitz-Cook,  although  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  has  not  been  able  to  enter  into  the 
broad  yet  delicate  wit  of  the  author : the 
artist’s  John  Gilpin  is  a very  commonplace 
citizen  of  famous  London  town  ; his  history,  as 
the  artist  tells  it,  is  not  “diverting;”  the 
drawings  are  good  and  they  are  well  engraved, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  volume. 

Ridicula  Rediviva.  By  J.  E.  Rogers.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  & Co. 

This  title  is  given  to  a senes  of  scraps  from 
ballad-songs  for  children ; such  as  “ Jack 
Sprat,”  “ Little  Tommy  Tucker,”  and  so  forth. 
The  prints  are  coloured — block  printed— in  a 
so-called  “mediieval  style,”  which  is  to  say, 
they  are  very  ill  drawn — bad  by  premeditation. 
We  cannot  see  the  use  of  such  a book  ; it  has 
little  or  no  “fun;”  the  humour,  if  there  be 
any,  is  not  perceptible ; it  teaches  only  what 
to  avoid,  and  must  be  classed  among  the  books 
it  will  be  less  wise  to  remember  than  to  forget. 

Under  the  Lime  Trees.  By  the  Author  of 
“Aunt  Annie's  Stories.”  Published  by 
Seeley,  Jackson,  & Co. 

This  is  a pretty  circlet  of  stories  supposed  to  be 
told  by  a benevolent  grandmamma  to  her  grand- 
children. There  are  thirty  illustrations— some 
coloured  engravings,  others  plain,  but  all  pretty 
and  nicely  drawn.  The  stories  are  equal  to 
those  told  by  “Aunt  Annie,”  and  will  be  as 
popular. 

What  Makes  Me  Grow?  The  Illustrations 
by  Lorenz  Frolich.  Published  by 
Seeley,  Jackson,  & Co. 

This  pretty  and  attractive  volume  is  by  the 
Author  of  “Harry  Lawton's  Adventures,”  and 
is  one  of  the  best  gifts  we  have  seen,  to  instruct 
while  amusing  our  little  people;  it  is  charm- 
ingly written,  full  of  the  information  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  children,  and  yet  given 
in  a story-telling  pleasant  manner. 

The  illustrations  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
but  Mr.  Friilich  does  not  draw  English  children 
— they  are  dear  stumpy  German  girls  and  boys, 
time  to  their  foreign  nature ; yet  the  book  has  a 
value  beyond  its  illustrations,  excellent  though 
they  are. 

Eccentricities  of  the  Animal  Creation.  By 
John  Timbs.  Published  by  Seeley,  Jack- 
son,  & Co. 

Our  young  friends  who  have  seen  this  interest- 
ing volume  on  our  table,  say  that  it  was 
intended  for  them ; and  we  know  of  no  modern 
publication  more  calculated  to  enlist  their  sym- 
pathy and  attention. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  juvenile  community 
who  will  derive  amusement  and  instruction 
from  the  “Eccentricities”  set  forth  in  such 
abundant  variety  by  Mr.  Timbs,  who,  with  his 
usual  industry,  has  collected  and  collated  a 
mass  of  information,  illuminated  by  his  intelli- 
gence, so  as  to  fully  accomplish  the  object  he 
had  in  view  at  the  commencement  of  a task  for 
which  all  his  readers  must  feel  indebted. 

“ Our  object,”  he  says,  “ in  the  following 
succession  of  sketches  of  the  habits  and  eccen- 
tricities of  the  more  striking  animals,  and  their 
principal  claims  upon  our  attention,  is  to  pre- 
sent in  narrative  their  leading  characteristics, 
and  thus  to  secure  a willing  audience  from  old 
and  young.” 

Mr.  Timbs  has  more  than  accomplished  his 
“object” — the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  popu- 
lar, and  enrich  not  only  the  library,  but  the 
school-room  and  drawing-room  of  our  English 
homes. 

The  Basket  of  Flowers.  Translated  from 
the  Original  German  Edition.  Published 
by  Frederic  Warne  & Co. 

This  charming  story  has  been  very  popular  in 
Germany,  and  we  have  had  some  English 
editions  from  American  translations,  and  some 
English  translations  from  the  French  edition  ; 
but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  time  there  has 


been  a direct  translation  from  the  original 
German.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  the  volume  is  tastefully  got  up. 
No  Christmas  gift  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  our  young  friends  than  this  “ Basket  of 
Flowers,”  whose  perfume  will  be  as  fresh  in 
winter  as  in  summer ; it  is  a book  for  “ all  the 
year  round,”  and  ought  to  find  a place  on  every 
table  in  England. 

Little  Rosy's  Voyage  of  Discovery.  Under- 
taken in  Company  with  her  Cousin  Charley. 
With  Forty-eight  Illustrations  by  Lorenz 
Frolich. 

Little  Rosy’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Undertaken  in  Company  with  her  Cousins 
Paul  and  Loto.  With  Forty-eight  Illus- 
trations by  Lorenz  Frolich.  Published 
by  Seeley,  Jackson,  & Co. 

“Little  Rosy”  has  certainly  determined  to  be 
a traveller ; and  though  she  and  her  cousin 
Charley  are  more  childish  than  children  as  to 
places — though  learned  beyond  their  years  in 
other  matters — their  Voyage  of  Discovery  has 
been  fitted  to  the  picturesque  illustrations 
of  Lorenz  Frolich;  and  both  Little  Rosy’s 
j “Voyage  of  Discovery”  and  her  “Voyage 
Round  the  World”  are  even  more  suited  for 
the  Drawing-room  table  than  the  Nursery. 

There  are  few  grown-up  children  who  could 
fail  to  look  over  these  charming  illustrations 
with  pleasure : though  the  little  ones  portrayed 
are  very  nn-Englisli , they  are  true  to  childhood 
and  childhood's  ways ; the  manner  in  which 
Rosa  carries  her  “ lamb  ” through  all  her  diffi- 
culties is  exceedingly  amusing — the  wooden 
stiffness  of  the  toy  contrasted  with  the  ani- 
mated movements  of  the  child  are  most  cleverly 
managed,  and  each  picture  is  a study  of  early 
life. 

The  letter-press  of  “Rosy’s  Voyage  Round 
the  World  ” is  from  the  French  of  P.  J.  Stahl 
— adapted  rather  than  translated — and  is  certain 
to  interest  all  juvenile  lovers  of  adventure. 

The  two  volumes  are  charming  additions  to 
our  Christmas  novelties. 

One  Year  ; or,  A Story  of  Three  Homes. 
By  F.  M.  P.  With  Original  Illustrations. 
Published  by  Frederic  Warne  & Co. , 
This  is  not  a book  intended  for  our  very  juve- 
nile friends,  though  appearing  at  the  season 
when  literature  is  especially  devoted  to  the  re- 
creation, if  not  to  the  education,  of  the  young 
— when  books  are  toys,  not  teachers,  except  in 
an  aside  sort  of  fashion,  as  if  desirous  of  con- 
cealing anything  approaching  to  direct  in- 
struction. 

We  do  not  think  it  fair  to  an  author  to  spoil 
a story  by  dissecting  its  contents,  except  where 
an  elaborate  review  is  absolutely  necessary, 
when  it  is  our  duty  to  show  cause  for  great 
censure.  “One  Year”  will  pass  rapidly  and 
pleasantly  by  the  side  of  the  Christmas  fire, 
and  the  well-drawn  characters  excite  much 
interest  during  their  development. 

Harry'  Skifwith.  His  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Pub- 
lished by  Virtue  & Co. 

Like  all  the  books  of  Mr.  Kingston — and  he 
has  produced  many  of  the  class — we  have  here 
an  assemblage  of  marvels,  exciting,  and  at 
times  astounding,  but  none  so  improbable  as  to 
exceed  credibility.  The  volume  will  be  read 
with  absorbing  interest  by  all  boys  who  delight 
in  the  marvellous,  and  like  to  follow  a daring 
J youth  through  perils  by  “flood  and  fell.”  The 
book  is  very  well  illustrated,  and  cannot  tail 
to  be  a favourite. 

Ralph  Luttrell’s  Fortunes.  A Book  for 
Boys.  By  Robert  St.  John  Corbet. 
Published  by  Frederic  Warne  & Co. 

This,  like  that  of  Mr.  Kingston’s,  is  a book  of 
daring  and  perilous  adventure,  full  of  excite- 
ment, yet  by  no  means  unhealthy ; much  in- 
teresting and  instructive  matter  is  introduced 
into  the  story,  which  is  right  well  told.  The 
volume  is  prettily  illustrated. 
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NO.  LXXIX. — MAIiCUS  STONE. 

ARCUS  STONE  was  born  in  London,  on  July  4th,  1840: 
he  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A., 
an  artist  of  good  repute,  many  of  whose  pictures  are 
widely  known  from  having  been  engraved.  A notice 
of  him  and  his  works  was  included  in  the  former 
series  of  these  papers,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Art- 
for  1856;  about  three  years  prior  to  his  death.  Talent 
found  to  be  hereditary,  and  we  have  an  instance  of  it 
Marcus  Stone,  who  undoubtedly  inherits  the  gifts  of  his 
and  seems  destined  to  surpass  him.  Born,  as  it  may 
almost  in  a painter’s  studio,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 


pencil  was  a favourite  “ plaything  ” when  a child  ; his  “ sketches  ” 
showing  very  considerable  precocious  cleverness.  The  father, 
however,  took  but  little  trouble  to  foster  the  boy’s  talent,  and 
left  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination ; nor  were  any  other  means 
adopted  to  aid  in  the  development  of  what  Nature  had  implanted 
in  him.  Thus  the  only  instruction  ho  received  was  gained  for- 
tuitously, as  it  were,  and  Marcus  Stone  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  a self-taught  artist ; no  school,  or  academy,  or  master,  can 
claim  him  as  a student. 

In  tracing  back  the  lives  of  figure-painters  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  young  artist  commences  his  career  with 
portraiture  : this  seems  to  be  the  natural  field  on  which  to  exer- 
cise his  inexperienced  hand  ere  he  enters  upon  the  wider 
domain  of  genre  or  history ; it  offers  him  the  opportunity  of 
studying  character  and  facial  expression,  and  enables  him,  also, 
to  feel  his  way,  gradually,  to  mastering  the  technicalities  of  treat- 
ment, the  disposition  of  the  figure,  arrangement  of  drapery,  &c. 
Marcus  Stone  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  powers  to  dis- 
regard this  preliminary  step,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  as 
his  first  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  a grouped  composition 
; entitled  ‘ Rest : ’ this  was  in  1858,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
I years  of  age.  The  picture  was  referred  to  by  us  at  the  time 
! as  “ one  of  rare  merit  and  rich  promise : ” it  represents  an  aged 
| knight  in  armour,  seated  beneath  a tree ; a young  child  offers 
. him  an  apple.  The  key  to  the  subject  was  afforded  by  some 
' lines  from  Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Village,”  in  which  one  who 
had  long  been  a wanderer  from  his  home  returns  thither  to  pass 
j the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Referring  to  our  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1859, 
we  find  a note  of  approbation  against  Mr.  Stone’s  ‘ Silent  Plead- 
ing,’ the  picture  he  exhibited  that  year.  The  subject  presents 
■ no  special  novelty,  but  is  treated  with  so  much  originality,  and 
with  such  earnestness  of  purpose,  as  to  commend  itself  to  special 
! attention.  An  old  man,  a wayside  wanderer,  poor  and  ragged, 
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has  sought  temporary  shelter  from  the  cold,  and  rest,  in  an 
open  shed,  where  he  has  fallen  asleep,  to  have  his  slumber  dis- 
turbed by  a police-officer,  who  proceeds  to  handcuff  the  intruder, 
preliminary  to  charging  him  before  the  magistrate  as  a vagrant, 
if  not  something  worse.  The  guardian  of  the  public  peace  is, 
however,  dissuaded  from  his  intention  by  another  person  who 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  suggests  forbearance.  Every  part  of  the 


composition  is  most  ably  worked  out.  nis  next  picture,  exhibited 
the  following  year,  bore  for  its  title  a passage  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Judges,  ‘ Tho  Sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon,’  the 
battle-cry  with  which  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred  followers 
affrighted  the  Midianitos,  so  that  “ every  man’s  sword  was  set 
against  his  fellow.”  The  propriety  of  its  application  to  Mr. 
Stone’s  composition  is  not  apparent ; still  less  so  was  the  quota- 
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tion  from  Byron  adopted  by  the  artist  as  a sort  of  key  to  the 
story.  But,'  considered  without  reference  to  its  title,  the  picture 
is  undoubtedly  an  advance  on  his  preceding  works,  inasmuch 
as  it  aimed,  and  successfully,  at  a higher  order  of  composition. 
A young  man,  in  the  costume  of  about  two  centuries  ago,  is 
sharpening  his  sword  on  a grindstone,  obviously  to  the  displeasure 
of  an  elderly  man,  who  offers  him  a Bible,  which  the  other 
appears  disinclined  to  accept.  The  moral  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  bear 
wrongs,  and  not  to  avenge  them.  There  are  other  figures  on 
the  canvas  which  help  to  give  life  and  individuality  to  the 
composition.  The  original  sketch  for  this  picture  was  sold  last 
year  by  Messi's.  Christie  and  Manson,  for  a considerable  sum. 

When  artists  of  long  experience  and  matured  practice  prove 
themselves,  as  they  are  often  found  to  be,  incapable  of  doing 
full  justice  to  Shaksperian  subjects,  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
talents  of  so  young  a painter  as  Marcus  Stone  to  say  that  the 
only  attempt  he  has  made  to  represent  a scene  in  one  of  the  great 
dramatist’s  plays  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  Judging  from  his 
works  generally,  it  is  questionable  whether  his  peculiar  aptitude 


is  not  more  inclined  towards  genre  than  history ; such  history, 
that  is,  as  demands  the  highest  intelligence,  the  deepest  thought, 
and  the  most  varied  expression  of  character.  A few  years  hence, 
perhaps,  he  may  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  which  beset  and  thwart  a tyro  in  Art.  Yet  it  was  not 
altogether  a “ vaulting  ambition  that  o’erleaped  itself”  when  he 
resolved  to  try  his  “’prentice  hand”  on  a grand  theme  from 
Shakspere’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  the  marriage-scene,  where 
“Claudio  accuses  Hero;”  engraved  on  the  opposite  page. 
When  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  18G1,  it  attracted  so  much  of 
our  reviewer’s  notice  as  to  elicit  a lengthened  comment,  in  which 
its  merits  and  defects  were  pointed  out  with  impartiality.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  picture,  “ instead  of  looking  like  the  work  of  a 
very  young  man,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  painted  with 
a decision  and  breadth  of  touch  bespeaking  one  who  had  painted 
on  from  vigorous  style  into  facile  manner.  The  ripe  facility  of 
pencil  is  at  least  equalled  by  adroit  dexterity  of  grouping  and 
disposition  of  colour  ; so  that,  as  a whole,  this  is  a most  winning 
and  attractive  picture.” 

‘ A Painter’s  First  Work  ’ was  Mr.  Stone's  exhibited  picture  of 
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the  year  1862 : a humorous  and  pleasing  composition,  showing  hundred  days  that  elapsed  between  his  landing  from  Elba  and 
the  interior  of  a room,  on  the  wall  of  which  a young  boy  has  made  his  marshalling  the  “ Old  Guard”  and  their  brave  companions  on 
his  first  essay  in  sketching,  to  the  wonderment  of  his  father  and  the  plains  of  Belgium,  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the 
a friend  who  have  just  entered  and  surprised  the  embryo  painter  desperate  valour  of  the  armies  commanded  by  Wellington  and 
in  his  work  of  decoration.  Blucher  ; and  the  future,  no  uncertain  one,  looms  gloomily  before 

His  next  production,  exhibited  in  the  following  year,  succeeded  him  in  a not  far-off  distance.  He  staked  his  all — empire  and 
in  placing  Mr.  Stone  in  a position  with  the  public  he  had  not  military  reputation — on  a single  chance,  and — lost : no  wonder 
oreviously  occupied.  It  was  entitled,  ‘ On  the  Koad  prom  then  that  he  sits  moodily  in  front  of  the  fading  embers,  typical  of 
Waterloo  to  Paris,’  and  is  engraved  on  the  preceding  page.  , his  own  ruined  fortunes.  His  hat  and  sword  are  thrown 'care- 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Graves  for  permission  to  copy  lessly  on  the  ground,  his  boots  are  bespattered  with  mud,  show- 
it  from  the  large  and  valuable  print  published  by  him.  The  ing  the  haste  with  which  he  fled  from  the  field ; while  beside  him 
picture  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  of  Clapham,  the  owner  of  stands  an  aide-de-camp,  the  companion  of  his  flight,  drying  his 
many  fine  pictures  of  the  English  School.  It  was  a happy  chief’s  overcoat.  At  the  back  of  the  cottage  is  a group  of  figures — 
thought  which  suggested  the  subject  to  the  artist.  Flying  from  probably  the  tenants  of  the  house  and  some  of  their  neighbours — 
the  battle-field  on  which  he  had  staked  all  his  hopes  of  future  one  of  them  is  an  old  soldier— all  are  looking  on  with  mingled 
dominion,  the  vanquished  Napoleon  has  sought  temporary  rest  feelings  of  curiosity  and  compassion;  and  at  the  door  is  Napoleon’s 
in  a roadside  cottage  presumed  to  be  situated  between  Waterloo  escort  of  cavalry.  The  story  is  capitally  worked  out  in  every  par- 
and  Paris.  He  has  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  on  which  his  ticular;  the  treatment  both  evidences,  and  is  suggestive  of,  earnest 
eyes  are  stedfastly  fixed,  though  his  mind  is  evidently  occupied  thought : its  moral  teaching  the  vanity  of  human  ambition, 
with  other  thoughts.  The  anticipations  raised  during  the  one  A good  picture  of  the  genre  kind  was  exhibited  in  1864,  under 
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of  the  young  Puritan  mother,  whose  domestic  duties  have  been 
suddenly — and,  as  it  seems,  not  most  pleasantly — interrupted  by 
the  intruders.  The  picture  is  painted  with  firm  and  masterly 
touch,  and  in  a brilliant,  but  not  overdone,  scale  of  colour.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  of  our  chief  collectors  of 
modern  British  Art,  whose  gallery  it  could  not  fail  to  adorn. 

The  civil  war  ended,  and  Charles,  the  “merry  monarch,” 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestor,  “unfit  for  service, 
and  having  given  their  best  strength  and  often  their  very  limbs 
in  the  late  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament,  the  old 
soldiers  were  cast  adrift  to  wander  about  in  rags.  Nell  Gwynne, 
the  orange-girl,  carrying  her  basket  to  the  play-house,  saw 
and  pitied  them,  and  in  grander  days  Mistress  Eleanor  Gwynne 
did  not  forget  them.  She  it  was  who  begged  their  hospital 
from  the  King.”  This  was  the  text  out  of  which  Mr.  Stone 
constructed  his  picture  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  18G7.  It 
bore  the  simple  title,  “Noll  Gwynne,”  and  shows  the  warm- 
hearted girl  with  a basket  of  oranges  on  her  arm,  offering  some 


of  the  fruit  to  a group  of  ragged  and  maimed  soldiers,  who 
might  stand  as  models  for  wretched  outcasts,  as  Nell  herself 
does  for  feminine  beauty  and  native  gracefulness.  The  picture 
is  in  every  way  a success. 

The  only  other  picture  exhibited  by  this  artist  is  the  very 
clever  one,  * An  Interrupted  Duel,’  in  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year,  which,  having  been  purchased  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Art- Journal,  is  being  engraved  for  our  work : till  the  appearance 
of  the  print  any  remarks  upon  the  picture  must  be  deferred. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  his  ‘ W att’s  First 
Experiment,’  of  which  an  engraving  was  published  in  this  journal 
a few  months  since.  The  painting  was  never  exhibited. 

We  know  of  none  of  our  younger  painters  who  are  on  a safer 
road  to  academical  honours  than  Marcus  Stone,  whether  or  not 
the  Academy  enlarges  its  borders,  as  everybody  considers  it  ought. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  cannot  surely  be  long  ere  he  receives 
the  reward  to  which  his  talents  entitle  him. 

James  Dafforne, 


THE  ART- 


the  title  of  ‘ Working  and  Shirking : ’ it  was  succeeded  in  the  year 
immediately  following  by  another  of  the  same  character,  called 
‘ Old  Letters : ’ as  a composition  the  subject  is  simple  enough, 
but  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  lady  who  recalls 
the  past,  probably  one  of  sad  memories,  in  the  letters  she  is 
reading.  But  unquestionably  the  best  pictui’e — wo  may  say,  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  most  artistic  point  of  view — hitherto  seen 
from  Mr.  Stone’s  easel,  is  ‘ Stealing  the  Keys,’  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1866,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cosens,  of 
Clapham  Park.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  great  Civil 
War,  and  in  an  apartment  of  an  old  baronial  mansion  of  which  a 
party  of  Cromwell’s  troopers  have  taken  possession,  and  in  which 
they  have  fallen  asleep  after  feasting  heartily  on  the  contents  of 
the  larder  and  cellar.  What  follows  is  best  described  in  the 
quotation,  from  some  old  narrative,  printed  with  the  title  in  the 
catalogue: — “It  was  already  day.  In  sooth  we  were  in  sad 
plight : our  poor  father  a prisoner  in  his  own  house,  the  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  brutal  Roundhead  soldiery.  No  way  was 
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! to  free  him,  save  by  good  fortune  we  mighte  get  the  key  of  his 
I prison  chamber  before  that  the  troopers  should  waken  after  their 
] orgies.  This  my  sister,  out  of  her  daughterlye  love  and  pious 
dutye,  took  upon  herself  to  do,  our  good  faithful  Margery  mean- 
' while  quaking  in  the  doorway.”  The  story  is  forcibly  told,  and 
without  any  of  that  conventional  dramatic  rendering  which  such 
a subject  might  tempt  a young  painter  to  adopt  in  order  to  make 
it  effective  and  striking.  Mr.  Stone  has  treated  it  with  no  less 
judgment  than  artistic  skill.  The  picture  undoubtedly  raised  his 
reputation  not  a little  in  the  estimation  of  all  Art-critics.  In  the 
, same  year  he  painted  for  Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  who  is  still  in  posses- 
| sion  of  the  work,  and  has  kindly  given  us  permission  to  have  it 
! engraved,  ‘ Royalists  seeking  Refuge  in  the  House  of  a 
Puritan.’  Less  elaborate  as  a composition  than  ‘ Stealing  tho 
! Keys,’  to  which  it  would  not  inaptly  serve  as  a companion,  its 
pictorial  qualities  are  equally  good.  All  the  figures  are  made 
subservient  to  that  of  the  female  Royalist,  whose  energetic  sup- 
plicatory action  stands  in  fitting  opposition  to  the  quiet  demeanour 
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NOTES 

ON 

SOME  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 
IN  FLORENCE.* 

Among  the  advantages  conferred  on  us  by  pho- 
tography, it  is  to  he  doubted  if  the  reproduction 
of  the  old  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  per- 
petuation of  the  present.  The  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  the  “justice  without  mercy”  of  a 
carte- dc- visite portrait  often  excites  our  surprise; 
but  the  beneficial  influence  on  Art  caused  by  the 
diffusion  of  works  of  genius  which  the  medium 
of  photography  renders  accessible  to  all  classes, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  one  of  the  good 
things  of  the  present  age  that  the  civilising 
influences  of  Art  are  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  many ; and  that  fac-similes  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  may  be  had  for  a mere 
trifle.  The  late  Prince  Consort  led  the  way  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  good  works  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  artistic  knowledge,  by  having  his 
Raphael  drawings  photographed ; an  example 
speedily  followed  in  all  the  galleries  of  Europe. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject 
lately  by  examining  a very  excellent  collection 
of  photographs  taken  by  Signor  Brogi  of  Flo- 
rence, from  the  magnificent  original  drawings 
by  old  masters,  now  displayed  in  the  gallery, 
which,  crossing  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  connects  the 
Pitti  Palace  with  the  Uffizi.  Until  a few  years 
ago  this  picturesque  gallery  was  used  merely  as 
a private  passage  for  the  reigning  family  from 
one  palace  to  the  other ; but  recently  it  has 
been  opened  to  the  public,  hung  with  gor- 
geous tapestry — a study  in  itself — and  filled  with 
original  drawings  by  all  the  best  Italian  masters. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-six ' Raphaels, 
some  in  his  earliest  and  some  in  his  latest  man- 
ner. The  few  who  are  insensible  to  the  interest 
of  the  master-pieces  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
this  curious  old  place  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  sweet  attractions  from  without,  offered  by 
the  glorious  view  from  each  small  window  of 
the  quaint  old  place. 

Every  one,  however,  has  not  the  opportunity 
of  studying  Italian  Art  under  an  Italian  sky : to 
such,  therefore,  photographs  are  doubly  valuable, 
especially  when,  as  from  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
they  are  absolute  reproductions  of  the  original. 
Signor  Brogi  has  selected  150  subjects  for  his 
portfolio,  50  of  which  are  published;  he  has 
taken  examples  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Titian,  &c.  Sec.  We  pre- 
sume the  next  series  will  include  the  early 
Tuscans — Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo,  Botti- 
celli, Mantegna,  and  others — of  all  of  whom 
there  are  admirable  specimens.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  extreme  pleasure  which 
even  the  amateur  must  derive  in  tracing  the  first 
idea  of  a great  picture,  one  with  which  he  may 
have  been  long  familiar,  in  the  few  bold  lines 
that  give  but  a hint  at  the  composition,  or  in 
the  carefully  finished  study,  which  proves  with 
how  much  labour  and  thought  these  great  men 
attained  their  excellence. 

No  small  interest  was  excited  by  an  article 
in  the  July  Fortnightly  Review  on  these  draw- 
ings, from  the  poetic  pen  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  charm  of  his  brilliant 
and  seductive  style ; he  writes  with  a pen  dipt 
in  phosphorus — everything  bums  and  glows 
under  his 'touch;  but  from  a practical,  artistic 
point  of  view,  we  cannot  agree  with  his  deduc- 
tions, or  accept  his  analysis,  and  we  wholly  de- 
precate the  Bacchantine  glitter  he  throws 
over  Saints  and  Holy  Families.  We  quote 
one  of  his  descriptions,  for  it  cannot  be  called 
a criticism,  but  rather  a suggestive  sketch. 
It  is  No.  2,009,  among  Signor  Brogi’ s' photo- 
graphs, and  is  called  in  the  catalogue  ‘Study 
of  the  Head  of  a Woman,  and  of  an  Old  Man ;’ 
but,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  both 
are  male  heads.  “ There  is  a study  here  of 
youth  and  age  meeting;  it  may  bo  a young 
man  coming  suddenly  upon  the  ghostly  figure 
of  himself  as  he  will  one  day  be  ; the  brilliant 
life  in  his  face  is  struck  into  sudden  pallor  and 
silence,  the  clear  eyes  startled,  the  happy  lips 

* Raccolta  dei  Disegni  esistenti  nella  Reale  Galleria  di 
Firenze.  Fotografie  tratte  dagli  Originali  da  Giacomo 
Brogi 
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confused.  A fair  straight-featured  face,  with 
full  curls  fallen  or  blown  against  the  eyelids ; 
and  confronting  it  a keen,  wan,  mournful  mask 
of  flesh — the  wise  ironical  face  of  one  made 
subtle  and  feeble  by  groat  age.  The  vivid  and 
various  imagination  of  Leonardo  never  fell  into 
a form  more  poetical  than  this  design.”  This  is 
not  art  criticism,  but  it  is  most  poetic  writing. 
Again,  a drawing  by  Michael  Angelo,  No.  2,013, 
which  might  be  the  Muse  of  Tragedy,  or, 
simpler  still,  Human  Vanity,  provokes  a whole 
page  of  strong  coarse  words,  and  unpleasant 
suggestions,  which  become  even  more  exube- 
rant in  the  description  of  three  beautiful 
sketches  of  the  same  woman’s  face,  repeated 
in  youth  and  age;  No.  2,016.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive that,  a “ silent  anger  against  God  and 
man  burns,  white  and  repressed,  through  her 
clear  features.  ” It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
transcendent  talent  for  word-painting  should 
be  marred  by  such  obliquity  of  vision. 

To  return  to  our  portfolio.  There  are  twenty 
Raphaels;  among  them  the  first  idea  of  the 
Madonna  del  Pesce,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  gallery  at  Madrid ; also  a group  from  Lo 
Spasimo,  in  tho  same  collection;  there  is  a 
most  careful  study  in  pen-and-ink  for  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  John  the  Baptist  which  hangs  in  the 
Tribune ; some  very  exquisite  groups  for  the 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  with  the  subjects  of 
which  we  are  all  familiar;  and,  what  comes 
still  more  home  to  us,  four  or  five  sketches  for 
the  cartoons  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum ; and  we  must  not  forget  a beautiful 
pen-and-ink  group  of  angels.  Among  the 
Michael  Angelo  drawings  is  one  which  in  itself 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalise 
him — his  famous  figure  of  Fortune.  From 
seeing  it,  one  can  realise  the  power  of  the 
wonderful  genius  which  could,  at  will,  com- 
bine so  much  beauty,  sweetness,  dignity,  and 
strength.  No.  2,014,  ‘L’Ame  damnee,’  is  a 
careful  drawing  by ! Michael  Angelo  from  a 
small  gem  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  of 
gems  in  the  Uffizi,  No.  3,198,  and  it  is  not  un- 
instructive  to  the  student  to  note  with  what 
faithfulness  and  humility  Michael  Angelo  could 
copy.  Considering  the  rare  gathering  of 
Titian’s  landscapes  in  the  gallery,  we  do  not 
admire  the  selection  which  has  been  made  from 
his  works ; but  there  is  one  sketch,  No.  2,039, 
the  first  idea  of  the  great  picture  of  ‘Peter 
Martyr  ’ which  has  a melancholy  value  from  the 
sad  fate  of  that  master-piece.  To  the  English 
landscape-painter  a reproduction  of  the  studies 
from  which  he  composed  the  backgrounds  that 
so  frequently  adorn  his  pictures,  woidd  be  very 
welcome.  They  are  not  works  of  imagination, 
but  faithful  copies  of  nature,  and  depict  with 
loving  care  and  detail  the  beauties  of  Italian 
landscape ; the  chestnut  trees,  the  foliage,  the 
pastoral  scenes,  and  the  rugged  barren  rocks, 
which  form  that  singular  union  of  the  sweet  and 
fierce  so  characteristic  of  the  Italian  country, 
character,  and  climate.  Correggio’s  drawings 
never  prepare  us  for  the  excellence  of  his 
pictures ; there  are  only  two  given.  Albert 
Differ  is  always  true  to  himself ; we  can  point 
to  nothing  more  admirable; in  its  way  than  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  ‘ Descent  from  the 
Cross;’  the  drooping  figure  of  our  Lord,  re- 
ceived by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  exquisitely 
full  of  feeling.  As  a specimen  of  photography, 
Rubens’  ‘ Ascension  of  the  Virgin  ’ is  very  lumi- 
nous ; but  among  so  many  Italian  drawings 
fat  Flemish  Madonnas  seem  somewhat  out  of 
place.  We  could  also  have  dispensed  with 
Murillo's  ‘ Holy  Family,’  which  does  him  no 
justice.  Neither  can  we  admire  the  example  of 
Claude,  or  of  Rembrandt,  but  a charming 
sketch  by  Velasquez  closes  the  collection. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  tho  small 
portfolio  before  us,  containing  only  fifty  spe- 
cimens of  the  lavish  wealth  of  the  gallery. 
Many  of  these  drawings  have  been  rescued,  it 
is  said,  from  obscure  corners  of  the  old  Medici 
Palaces,  where  the  marks  of  the  scissors,  and 
other  tokens,  show  that  they  had  been  the 
playthings  of  the  children  of  that  magnificent 
race.  In  Vasari’s  time  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  were  already  collected  and 
arranged,  but  after  him  came  a period  of  total 
apathy  : latterly  treasures  have  been  discovered 
in  most  neglected  and  unexpected  spots. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  THOMAS  -WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

THE  LAST  TOILET  OF  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  Painter.  L.  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  Engraver. 

If  assassination  may  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances justified,  then  the  deed  which 
brought  the  young  and  beautiful  Girondist 
of  Normandy  to  the  scaffold  places  her  in 
the  ranks  of  a true  heroine,  for  she  boldly 
rid  the  world  of  a man  whose  name  is  only 
another  word  for  a monster  in  human  shape. 
Marie  Anne  Charlotte  Corday  d’ Armans, 
better  known  as  Charlotte  Corday,  a de- 
scendant of  a noble  family — among  whom 
was  Corneille,  the  celebrated  tragic  writer, 
father  of  the  French  drama — was  born  at 
St.  Saturnin,  near  Seez,  Normandy,  in 
1768.  The  republican  principles  of  the 
French  revolutionists  struck  deep  root  into 
her  enthusiastic  mind,  and  her  zeal  for 
their  establishment  increased  after  the 
Jacobin  party  had  overthrown  the  Giron- 
dists in  1793,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  latter 
had  fled  into  Normandy  in  hope  of  arous- 
ing the  people  in  their  favour.  Resolved 
to  advance  their  cause  by  some  extraordi- 
nary action,  she  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
selected  Marat  as  her  victim,  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  blood-thirsty  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
gain  an  interview  with  him,  she  obtained 
admission,  on  July  loth,  1793,  to  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  by  a 
slight  indisposition,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Being  instantly  arrested,  and 
carried  before  the  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire, 
she  avowed  and  justified  the  act.  She 
heard  with  perfect  calmness  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon  her,  and  maintained 
her  composure  to  the  last  hour.  Two  days 
after  Marat’s  assassination  her  head  was 
struck  off  by  the  guillotine,  when  she  had 
only  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Lamartine,  in  his  “ Histoire  des  Giron- 
dins,”  states  that  Charlotte  Corday  was 
induced,  before  proceeding  to  her  death, 
to  sit  for  her  portrait  to  a painter  of  the 
name  of  Hauer,  an  artist  with  whom  we 
are  totally  unacquainted.  He  had  seen 
her  in  court,  and  began  a sketch  with  her 
knowledge  and  approval ; afterwards  she 
consented  to  sit  to  him  in  her  dungeon, 
and  at  her  request  he  made  a small  copy, 
which  was  presented  to  her  father  after  her 
death.  The  incident,  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  have  furnished  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward  with  a subject  as  striking  and  original 
as  it  is  appalling  in  its  solemnity  to  con- 
template, for  he  has  rendered  it  with 
almost  terrible  fidelity  and  power.  Hauer 
has  completed  his  task — we  wonder  whether 
it  exhibited  aught  of  tremor  of  hand — and, 
while  gathering  together  his  pigments,  he 
watches  the  face  of  the  young  Norman 
girl,  who  sits  with  clasped  hands,  and  calm, 
earnest  gaze  on  the  portrait,  as  the  execu- 
tioner remorselessly  applies  his  scissors  to 
her  luxuriant  hair,  lest  it  should  turn  aside 
the  edge  of  the  guillotine.  The  action  and 
the  attitude  of  the  heroine  show  what  are 
her  feelings  at  this  dread  moment,  rather 
than  the  expression  of  her  countenance  ; 
and  in  this  negation  of  obtrusive  mental 
agony  Mr.  Ward  has  made  a stronger 
appeal  to  our  sympathy  than  if  he  had  re- 
presented the  victim  convulsed  with  horror. 

This  fine  historic  picture  was  exhibited, 
under  the  title  of  ‘ La  Toilette  des  Morts,’ 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1863.  Our  en- 
graving is  taken,  by  kind  permission  of  its 
owner,  from  the  picture  in  the  charming 
collection  of  Thomas  Williams,  Esq. 
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THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Section  I. 

The  various  collections  of  works  of  Art  ex- 
hibited in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
may  be  regarded  from  several  distinct  and 
independent  points  of  view,  each  of  which 
will  possess  more  or  less  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  The  aspect,  however,  under 
which  we  are  now  desirous  of  considering 
the  subject,  is  that  of  the  utility  of  the  In- 
stitution as  a school  of  industrial  Art.  The 
original  recommendation  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  year 
1846  was,  that  a museum  should  be  “formed 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  House,  which  should  exhibit  to 
the  students  of  the  school,  to  inquiring 
manufacturers,  and  to  the  public  in  general, 
the  practical  applications  of  the  principles 
of  design,  in  the  graceful  arrangement  of 
forms,  and  the  harmonious  combination  of 
colours.”  While  it  is  evident  that  the  accu- 
mulated treasures,  of  which  the  first  nucleus 
was  formed  by  the  purchase  of  objects 
collected  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851  (in 
consequence  of  a parliamentary  grant  of 
£5,000  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade),  afford 
a basis  for  investigations  of  a high  order 
into  the  history  and  the  laws  of  Art,  the 
economic  value  of  the  Museum  is  that 
which  constitutes  its  first  claim  on  the 
public.  Omitting,  then,  at  all  events  for 
the  present,  the  examination  of  the  amount 
of  public  instruction  which  is  offered  to  the 
general  visitor,  we  have  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion somewhat  exclusively  to  the  distinct 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  craftsman. 
We  commence  with  the  description  of  the 
collections  available  for  the  instruction  of 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  skilled  artificers. 

Section  II. — Goldsmith’s  Work. 
r “The  work  of  the  goldsmith  has  in  all 
ages  been  held  in  high  estimation ; the 
writings  of  ancient  authors  tell  us  to  what  I 
perfection  it  was  carried  in  their  day,  and 
the  numerous  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
art  which  have  been  discovered  among 
ruins  and  in  ancient  monuments  furnish 
abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments.” The  intrinsic  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  has  led  to  the  application  of 
unstinted  labour,  and  of  cultivated  taste, 
to  the  fabrication  of  the  works  for  which 
such  rich  material  is  adopted,  and  the  worth 
of  the  artificer’s  labour  often  equals,  and  at 
times  exceeds,  that  of  the  pure  metals  on 
which  it  is  expended.  The  chief  occu- 

ation  of  the  most  famous  goldsmiths  has 

een  in  the  preparation  of  vessels  or  orna- 
ments for  public  display.  Regal  state,  as 
held  on  occasions  of  coronations,  weddings, 
baptisms,  or  solemn  banquets ; and  eccle- 
siastical pomp,  as  demanding  sacramental 
chalices,  flagons,  pixes,  monstrances,  dishes, 
plates,  candlesticks,  processional  crosses, 
and  miniature,  or  even  life-size  statues, 
have  been  richly  adorned  by  the  art  of  the 
worker  in  precious  metal. 

The  decorative  plate  employed  for  lay, 
or  for  private  purposes,  attained  great  ex- 
cellence in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, when  the  study  of  classical  examples 
led  to  an  improved  taste,  and  to  the  illus- 
tration of  mythological  subjects.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  goldsmiths  of  earlier  date 
(since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire), 
were  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  Gothic 
style  was  practised  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Some  of  the 
ornaments  produced  for  the  spiritual  and 


temporal  princes  of  France  and  Germany, 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  surpassed 
in  magnificence  any  works  of  the  kind  pre- 
viously achieved.  The  chasse  of  Charle- 
magne, commenced  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  H.  previously  to  A.D.  1220, 
and  occupying  seventeen  years  in  execu- 
tion, which  is  contained  in  the  treasury 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  a brilliant  period 
of  ecclesiastical  Art.  This  noble  work  is 
to  be  found  fully  described  in  the  book 
entitled  “Histoire  des  Arts  Industriels,” 
par  J ules  Labarte,  a splendid  volume,  con- 
tained in  the  library  of  the  Museum. 

Retracing  the  course  of  the  earlier  workers 
in  gold  and  silver,  we  find  unusual  interest 
to  attach  to  the  chalice  of  Chelles,  said  to 
be  the  handiwork  of  the  famous  Saint  Eloi, 
the  contemporary  of  Dagobert,  in  622.  A 
full  description  of  this  beautiful  old  cup  is 
to  be  found,  together  with  that  of  other 
productions  attributed  to  the  same  saintly 
goldsmith,  in  a work  entitled  “ Les  CEuvres 
de  Saint  Eloi,  et  la  Verroterie  Cloisonnee,” 
par  C.  de  Linas,  also  in  the  library  of  the 
Museum. 

From  the  seventh  Christian  century,  we 
can  retrace  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  to  the 
Augustan  age.  An  invaluable  discovery  of 
a buried  treasure,  of  the  beaten  and  chased 
silver-work  of  Imperial  times,  has  lately 
been  made  near  Hildesheim;  copies  or  pho- 
tographs of  which  will,  no  doubt,  in  due 
time,  make  their  appearance  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Of  the  chryselephantine  work  of 
the  age  of  Phidias  we  have  only  inadequate 
accounts  ; although  the  beauty  of  some  of 
the  Greek  medals,  and  the  yet  more  strik- 
ing excellence  of  the  antique  bronzes  to  be 
seen  at  Naples,  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
form  the  highest  opinion  of  the  craftsmen 
who  produced  such  work  as  the  Shrine 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  or  the  colossal 
Minerva,  which  impressed  every  beholder 
with  awe. 

Tho  most  ancient  works  in  the  precious 
metals,  to  which  we  can  assign  a precise  date, 
are  made  of  pure  gold — a materia  1 very  rarely 
made  use  of  in  later  times  although  the 
Ampulla , or  eagle-formed  cruse,  forming 
part  of  the  coronation  plate  of  the  English 
Monarchs,  is  wrought  in  this  noble  metal, 
j The  regalia  of  Queen  Aah  Hotep,  which 
i were — we  can  only  call  it — pilfered  from 
I her  tomb  by  M.  Marriette,  and  displayed 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  date  in  the 
eighteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  or  nearly  three  thousand  six  hundred 
years  ago.  They  include  a dagger  of  solid 
gold,  with  a blue  enrichment,  not  of  enamel, 
which  was  then  unknown,  but  of  mosaic ; 
a coronet;  necklaces,  one  consisting  of  a 
chain  of  work  equal  to  that  of  Venice,  sup- 
porting three  golden  flies,  the  emblems  of 
royalty;  and  other  insignia  of  regal  rank ; 
and  show  that  the  Egyptian  goldsmiths, 
under  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  dy- 
nasties, could  produce  work  as  tastefully 
designed  and  as  exquisitely  finished  as 
that  of  the  artificers  in  precious  metal  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  history. 

Section  III. 

In  inviting  the  English  goldsmith  to 
avail  himself  of  , those  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  which  court  his  atten- 
tion at  South  Kensington,  we  desire  to 
speak  with  duo  respect  of  a superior  order 
of  craftsmen.*  It  is  not  by  depreciating 


* The  importance  of  the  craft  of  goldsmiths  may  be 
estimated  from  the  number,  no  less  than  from  the  wealth, 
of  its  members.  Numerically  regarded,  the  goldsmiths 
and  jewellers  hold  the  tenth  place  among  Metropolitan 
craftsmen,  their  number,  in  1861,  being  6,647.  The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  imported  into  the 


or  undervaluing  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  may  be  actually  attained  that  we  shall 
predispose  men  to  seek  to  improve  on  their 
position  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  work  of  the  English  gold  and  silver- 
smiths is  justly  admired  for  its  solidity  and 
finish.  With  regard  to  its  artistic  merit — 
to  the  degree  in  which  excellence  has  been 
attained  in  the  “ application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  in  the  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  forms  ” — we  rather  wish  to  induce 
, the  workmen  of  the  present  day  to  submit 
' their  productions  to  the  test  of  their  own 
i enlightened  criticism,  than  to  attempt  to 
i perform  the  function  of  a judge.  One 
fact,  we  venture  to  hint,  is  eminently  sug- 
gestive ; it  is,  that  old  plate,  as  a rule,  is 
thought  to  be  more  valuable  than  new.  It 
commands  a higher  price.  If  the  art  of 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  Victorian  age  were 
characterised  by  a steady  improvement  on 
that  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  or  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  difference  would  not  be 
counteracted  by  the  mere  fact  of  an  anti- 
quity so  little  remote  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  the  taste  of  the  period,  as  displayed, 
for  instance,  in  its  architecture,  is  bizarre, 
without  having  attained  the  claim  of  being 
venerable. 

If  wo  select  an  instance  of  English  gold- 
smith’s work  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  order  to  investigate  its  artistic  merit, 
we  may  take  one  of  national  importance, 
likely,  from  its  object  no  less  than  from  its 
intrinsic  value,  to  have  called  forth  the 
best  talent  of  the  day.  Among  the  elec- 
trotype reproductions  of  works  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  to  be  found  eleven  speci- 
mens of  the  regalia,  or  coronation  plate,  of 
the  English  sovereigns.  One  of  them,  of 
copper- gilt,  is  a reproduction  of  a silver- 
gilt  salver,  or  altar- dish,  2 feet  3^  inches 
in  diameter.  The  original  forms’ part  of 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
centre  is  embossed  in  high  relief,  with  a 
composition  representing  the  “ Supper  at 
Emmaus,”  behind  which  is  a cartouche, 
bearing  the  cypher  of  King  William  HI. 
and  Queen  Mary,  the  margin  being  chased 
with  scroll  foliage.  Among  this  foliage 
appear  four  of  what  the  official  descrip- 
tion explains  to  be  meant  for  “ cherubs’ 
heads.”  They  are  unmeaning,  pudding- 
faced, children’s  faces,  garnished  with  duck’s 
wings.  When,  in  our  former  chapter,  we 
referred  to  tho  conventional  cherub  of  the 
tombstone  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  that 
species  of  stone-cutting  which  is  not  sculp- 
ture, we  did  not  expect  to  find  the  un- 
meaning little  imps  ensconced  in  the  very 
regalia  of  our  sovereigns.  Now  the  gold- 
smith who  perpetrated  these  disfigurements 
is  without  excuse.  Had  he  contented  him- 
self with  foliage  or  with  arabesque,  his 
work,  splendid  in  its  size  and  material, 
and  not  without  much  craftsman -like  bold- 
ness and  finish,  would  have  failed  to  pro- 
voke criticism.  The  composition  in  the 
centre  may  even  claim  our  admiration. 
Neither  is  it  the  case  that , the  ideal  or 
conventional  form  of  a cherub  (if  such 
were  necessary  to  the  design,  or  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  salver) 
does  not  admit  of  noble  treatment.  Two 
of  the  loveliest  forms  ever  produced  by 
human  Art  are  those  of  the  winged  boy- 
angeffi — Contemplation  and  Adoration  thev 
may  be  thought  to  represent— that  lean 
over  the  low  wall,  or  the  red-curtained 
railing,  at  the  feet  of  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
as  depicted  in  either  of  the  duplicate 
originals ; one  well  known  to  be  preserved 


United  Kingdom  during  the  last  year  was  hard  upon 
twenty-four  millions  sterling,  of  which  but  little  more  than 
two  millions  consisted  of  British  coin. 
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at  Dresden,  and  the  other,  less  widely 
known,  in  the  Museum  of  Rouen,  painted 
by  Raffaelle  for  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  whose 
insignia  replace  the  pontifical  tiara  to  the 
left  of  St.  Barbara.  And  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  we  have  a numerous  company 
of  the  cherubs  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  exqui- 
sitely carved  in  pear-tree  wood,  with  all 
the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary beauty,  of  living  children.  Yet  the 
man  who  designed,  or  who  executed,  this 
large  royal  salver  in  the  year  1690,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  ordinary  and  very 
repulsive  cherub  of  the  tombstone.  Is 
there  no  lesson  for  his  successor  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  be  drawn  from  this  lamentable 
failure  ? 

Section  IY. 

The  first  branch  of  the  collections  appli- 
cable to  the  education  of  the  worker  in 
precious  metals  to  which  we  have  to  direct 
attention,  is  that  of  the  actual  specimens 
of  plate,  cases  of  which  are  to  be  found, 
apart  from  other  objects,  in  the  central 
gallery.  The  objects  are  grouped  together 
with  as  much  regard  to  convenience  of 
examination  as  is  compatible  with  a sym- 
metric arrangement  of  the  contents  of  each 
case.  Chalices,  cups,  tazzi,  dishes,  tan- 
kards, and  other  objects  of  English,  French, 
German,  Flemish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  work,  will  well  repay  attentive 
examination. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  Portuguese 
articles.  These  are  chiefly  admirable  for 
the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
made.  The  art  of  the  workmen,  as  regards 
design,  is  generally  of  the  lowest  oruer. 
We  look  in  vain,  for  the  most  part,  in  Por- 
tugal for  any  examples  of  that  artistic 
merit  which  is  to  be  found  in  Spain.  In 
one  of  the  royal  palaces  in  the  former 
kingdom  the  walls  are  adorned  by  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  figure  of  a magpie, 
and  the  legend  “ Por  bem”  (for  good), — 
which  tells  a tale  of  Portuguese  gallantry 
similar  to  that  related  of  our  own 
Edward  III.  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
— the  execution  of  which  would  disgrace 
a suburban  tea-garden.  Thus,  in  the  two 
salvers  (8 — ’66  and  7— ’66)  of  Portuguese 
work,  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  bright,  white, 
unoxidised  silver  is  so  pure  as  to  atone,  in 
great  measure,  for  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
sign and  execution.  The  artist  may  hence 
learn  how  purity  of  metal  is  an  element  of 
beauty  in  a more  distinct  and  impressive 
manner  than  he  can  do  by  regarding  works 
of  more  homogeneous  excellence.  No. 
163 — ’66,  however,  is  a specimen  of  fine 
Portuguese  work,  chiselled  in  high  relief, 
in  silver- gilt,  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Indo  - Portuguese 
work  evinces  the  patient  labour  and  pecu- 
liar taste  of  the  Indian  artist  applied  to 
the  requisites  of  the  European  employer; 
and  displays  a far  higher  artistic  merit 
than  that  of  the  native  Portuguese  work- 
man. Some  filigree  work  of  great  beauty, 
in  the  same  case,  is  of  Spanish  origin.  It 
closely  resembles  that  for  which  Genoa 
is  famous  at  the  present  day,  including 
the  exquisite  trifles  tempting  the  lounger 
in  the  Slrada  del  Orefici,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  a Genoese  shop  in  Regent 
Street.  No.  298 — ’66  is  a cross  of  gold 
filigree,  standing  on  a circular  base  of  the 
same  metal ; within  is  a crucifix  of  ivory. 
The  dimensions  of  this  beautiful  piece  of 
Spanish  work  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  4|  inches  by  2|  inches.  With  it  should 
be  compared  the  pair  of  circular  plateaux  of 
silver  filigree  work,  Spanish,  and  presum- 
ably of  Cordova,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury, of  16|  inches  in  diameter.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  (305 — ’66)  a Spanish 
processional  cross,  of  silver,  parcel-gilt, 
ornamented  with  foliage  and  statuettes  of 
saints,  with  their  emblems,  dated  about 
1560.  This  cross  was  purchased  for  £210 
in  the  year  1866.  The  Italian  altar-cross, 
of  rock  crystal,  with  engraved  figure  and 
bust,  dating  about  1520,  although  more 
remarkable  for  the  work  of  the  lapidary 
and  for  the  purity  of  the  crystal  plate  than 
for  the  metal-work,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  church  decoration. 

The  ecclesiastical  plate,  however,  of 
which  there  is  a separate  case  containing 
many  valuable  specimens,  is  of  less  value 
to  the  English  student  in  an  industrial 
than  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view. 
There  is,  indeed,  a species  of  fictitious  de- 
mand for  this  kind  of  work  among  a certain 
class  of  purchasers,  but  it  is  a class  hardly 
likely  to  demand  the  labours  of  the  gold- 
smith. The  imitation  silver  of  the  day  is 
in  every  way  an  adequate  material  for  the 
fanciful  reproduction  of  an  imaginary  an- 
tiquity. 

Flemish  and  German  plate  is  represented 
by  many  fine  specimens ; among  these  a 
German  tazza,  dated  1604  (318 — ’54),  espe- 
cially claims  attention.  It  is  of  silver-gilt, 
the  pattern  chased  in  relief,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Lot  and  his  daughters,  surrounded 
by  a pierced  border  set  with  turquoises. 
It  is  supported  by  a nude  nymph,  leaning 
against  a tree  and  plucking  grapes  from  a 
vine  that  hangs  over  her  head.  This  beau- 
tiful piece  of  plate  is  thought  to  be  a copy, 
or  adaptation,  of  an  Italian  work  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  appending  of  bells  to  drinking  cups 
is  a curious  indication  of  a forgotten  custom. 
We  have  a silver,  parcel-gilt  beaker,  bell 
shaped,  and  resting  on  three  small  hawks’ 
bells,  dating  about  1550  (4,395 — ’57).  Again, 
there  is  a curious  double  cup,  of  Flemish 
or  Dutch  work  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  stem,  which  unites  the  larger  and 
smaller  vessels  (one  of  which  must  be  of 
course  reversed),  being  formed  of  a pierced 
sphere,  containing  a small  bell,  a satyr 
being  seated  on  the  sphere,  holding  a cord 
which  supports  the  smaller  cup  (8,458 — 
’63).  The  beaker,  with  three  pendants 
(9,016 — ’63),  German  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  looks  as  if  the  shell-shaped 
ornaments  may  have  been  originally  bells. 
The  quaint  silver  cup  (1,181 — ’64),  in  the 
form  of  an  owl  on  a perch,  with  a bell 
attached  to  one  leg,  and  eyes  formed  of 
garnets  (which  may  be  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  silver  owls  now  made  to  hold 
lucifer  matches),  belongs  also  to  this  curious 
group  of  musical,  or  rather  noisy,  drinking- 
vessels. 

The  silver  tankard,  of  German  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  20  inches  high, 
with  a group  of  warriors  in  high  relief,  and 
a dead  lion,  on  which  an  eagle  is  about  to 
prey,  on  the  cover  (930 — ’63) ; the  inkstand 
representing  Cupid  riding  on  a sea-horse, 
the  base  surrounded  with  plants  and 
serpents  (9,092 — ’63) ; and  the  Roman 
statuette  of  Cupid,  who  bears  on  a sort  of 
rod  a pair  of  butterflies  (which  ought  to  be 
so  bent  back  into  their  original  position  as 
to  form  a reflector  for  the  lamp  that  the 
god  carries  in  his  other  hand),  ere  among 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  collection  of 
foreign  plate. 

The  work  of  English  goldsmiths  is  en- 
closed in  a separate  case.  The  collection 
is,  proportionately,  not  so  fine  as  that  of  the 
foreign  plate.  An  agate  goblet,  mounted 
in  silver  gilt,  the  stem  carved  in  high  relief, 
with  the  hall-mark  1567,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  specimens.  It  was  purchased 


in  1867  for  £350  (38— ’67).  A silver  parcel- 
gilt  cup  and  cover,  date  1669  (290 — ’54), 
decorated  by  scrolls  of  foliage,  a peacock, 
and  an  eagle,  is  a fine  example  of  English 
work.  Again,  there  is  a pair  of  silver 
tureens  (472-3 — ’64)  reeded  and  orna- 
mented with  chasing  of  oak-leaves  and 
shells,  with  the  hall-mark  of  1779,  that 
have  been  picked  up  as  a great  bargain  for 
fifty  guineas.  The  plateau,  date  1772, 
containing  medallions,  with  a rococo  scroll 
border,  is  of  bold  design,  but  poor  execution. 
The  silver  ewer  (394 — ’64),  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  hall-mark  of  1S05,  orna- 
mented with  a broad  band  of  vine  leaves 
and  grapes,  with  a smaller  band  of  shells 
in  repousse  work,  and  chased,  is  of  admirable 
workmanship,  which  it  is  a thousand  pities 
to  see  bestowed  on  a vessel  of  go  ungraceful 
a form.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  article 
in  the  Museum  which  shows  so  distinctly 
the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the 
English  goldsmith.  Had  his  excellent 
workmanship  been  aided  by  a cultivated 
acquaintance  with  examples  of  classical 
forms,  he  would  have  produced,  in  such  a 
work  as  that  referred  to,  a veritable  master- 
piece. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  noble 
silver-gilt  cup,  bought  for  £200,  chased 
with  bands  of  scroll-work  in  relief,  alter- 
nating with  engraved  subjects  of  the  chase, 
with  the  hall-mark  of  1611.  This  fine  cup 
reappears  among  the  electrotypes,  among 
the  chromo-lithographs,  and  among  the 
photographs,  to  each  of  which  methods  of 
illustrating  the  craft  of  the  goldsmith  we 
must  ask  a few  minutes  of  attention. 

Section  Y. 

The  collection  of  specimens  of  the  genuine 
work  of  English  and  of  foreign  goldsmiths 
is  the  first  thing  which  will  naturally 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  craftsman  who 
seeks  for  self-education  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. This  collection,  large  and  costly  as  it 
is,  has  its  natural  limits,  not  only  of  cost, 
but  of  possible  attainment.  The  purchases 
of  actual  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  goldsmith’s 
art,  must  be  comparatively  few.  Objects 
of  the  greatest  value  and  highest  interest  in 
this  department  of  industrial  Art  are  but 
rarely  exposed  for  sale.  Royal  plate,  cathe- 
dral and  church  plate,  corporation  plate, 
and  those  decorative  articles  which  form 
the  pride,  or  even  the  heirlooms,  of  ancient 
noble  families,  are  only  attainable  by  a 
purchaser  on  occasions  of  great  calamity 
or  convulsion.  Yet,  in  articles  such  as 
these,  is  to  be  sought  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith. 

This  difficulty  is  admirably  met  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  Museum.  Seven 
hundred  and  eighty-two  objects  of  royal, 
ecclesiastical,  and  decorative  plate  have 
been  reproduced  by  electrotype,  and  are 
available  both  for  the  central  and  for  the 
loan  collections  of  the  Museum.  Many  of 
the  objects  contained  in  the  permanent 
collection  have  been  thus  reproduced ; so 
that  the  observer  can  compare  the  costly 
original  with  the  beautiful  copy.  In  other 
cases,  to  be  allowed  to  mould  and  repro- 
duce objects  of  unique  value,  has  been  a 
concession  of  no  ordinary  grace.  The 
constantly  increasing  collection  contains, 
among  its  numerous  treasures,  facsimiles 
of  eleven  pieces  of  the  “regalia”  plate 
of  Great  Britain,  the  originals  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  term  original,  indeed,  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  such  of  the  regalia  as  pro- 
fesses to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Restoration,  as  the  ancient  service  was 
melted  down  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a reproduction,  as 
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close  as  possible  to  the  original,  was  at- 
tempted on  the  return  of  the  Stuart 
kings.  Thus  the  staff  of  St.  Edward,  now 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  is  not  the  actual 
implement  of  the  last  of  the  old  line  of 
Saxon  kings ; nor  is  the  Ampulla,  or  anoint- 
ing cruse  (in  form  of  an  eagle  with  wings 
expanded,  made  of  gold,  and  reproduced 
for  the  Museum  in  copper-gilt),  the  vessel 
that  held  the  chrism  for  the  first  two  kings 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  for  any  of  their 
predecessors. 

Among  the  facsimiles  of  the  regalia  is 
to  be  noted  the  christening  font,  embossed 
in  relief  with  scroll  foliage,  natural  flowers, 
and  cherubs’  heads,  3 feet  1 inch  in  height, 
and  1 foot  5 inches  in  diameter.  The  wine 
fountain,  embossed  with  mermaids  and 
marine-deities,  and  incongruously  sur- 
mounted by  a statuette  of  Cleopatra  with 
the  asp,  is  of  nearly  equal  dimensions — 
2 feet  6 inches  by  2 feet  4 inches.  The 
sacramental  flagon,  in  rcpoussd,  or  beaten 
work,  is  17£  inches  in  height.  Beside  the 
salver  or  altar-dish  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  we  have  the  salver  of  the  christen- 
ing font,  of  slightly  smaller  dimensions. 
Two  salt-cellars,  chased  and  embossed,  and 
surmounted  by  statuettes ; a tankard  with 
cover,  embossed  with  a group  representing 
the  loves  of  the  gods ; the  anointing  spoon, 
the  form  of  which,  at  least,  if  not  the  exist- 
ing article,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ; and  the  ivory  sceptre, 
called  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but  more  pre- 
cisely ascribed  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  com- 
plete the  list  of  these  rare  illustrations  of 
regal  pomp. 

Another  royal  collection  consists  of  copies 
of  twenty-one  articles  from  the  plate  of 
Her  Majesty,  kept  at  Windsor  Castle.  Two 
silver  tables— one  8 feet  6 inches  by  2 feet 
4 inches,  and  the  other  4 feet  by  2 feet  4| 
inches — will  attract  great  notice  among 
these  articles.  A curious  flagon,  in  the 
form  of  a pilgrim’s  bottle,  with  chains 
attached  to  the  cover;  a salver,  designed 
by  Stothard,  representing  the  triumph  of 
Ariadne,  in  high  relief;  and  two  vases, 
designed  by  Elaxman,  are  especially  notice- 
able among  these  articles  of  splendid 
luxury. 

The  shield  designed  by  M.  Morel-Ladeuil, 
and  executed  by  Messrs  Elkin gton,  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  is  the  last  addi- 
tion made  during  1868  to  the  electrotype 
reproductions.  The  illustrations  of  this 
fine  work  of  Art,  which  is  2 feet  10£  inches 
by  2 feet  2£  inches  in  the  transverse  dia- 
moters,  are  taken  from  Milton’s  “ Paradise 
Lost.”  In  the  central  medallion  the  Arch- 
angel Eaphael  is  shown  recounting  to  Adam 
and  Eve  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  angels ; in 
the  other  divisions  are  the  events  of  the 
contest;  and  below,  the  Archangel  Michael 
is  represented  vanquishing  Satan,  and  the 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death.  This  shield  is 
engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1867,  page  217. 

Twenty-four  objects — vases,  candelabra, 
plateau  and  stand,  mirror-frames,  perfume 
casters,  dish,  and  beaker — are  copies  of 
the  plate  of  the  Countess  de  la  Warr,  Knowle 
Park.  The  “ Cellini  cup,”  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  reproduced  in  copper, 
silvered  and  oxidised ; as  is  an  antique 
silver  vase  found  at  Pompeii  (now  one  of 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples),  with  a wreath  of  ivy  leaves 
and  berries  in  relief.  There  is  a copy  of  a 
tazza,  attributed  to  Cellini,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  and  there  are  two  reproductions, 
one  partly  in  fictile  ivory,  the  other  entirely 
in  metal,  of  a superb  tankard  and  cover, 
of  carved  ivory  mounted  in  parcel-gilt  silver, 

bearing  the  signature  * ‘ Bernard  Strauss, 
Goldsmid,  fee.”  The  date  is  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ; the  work  is  German 
(Augsburg). 

In  this  German  tankard,  and  in  the 
beautiful  English  cup  and  cover  (No. 
5,964 — ’59)  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  the 
year  1611,  we  have  two  examples  of  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  consult  the 
original  as  well  as  the  copy.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  ivory 
could  be  reproduced  by  moulding.  Fictile 
ivory  can  never  for  a moment  be  mistaken 
for  real  ivory,  or  for  the  tooth  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. The  face  of  one  of  the  nymphs, 
or  rather  satyresses,  who  support  Silenus, 
which  is  exquisite  in  the  original,  is  hardly 
to  be  recognised  in  the  copy.  Again,  the 
electrotype  reproduction  of  the  English 
cup  is  far  inferior  to  the  original  in  sharp- 
ness and  precision  of  ornamentation.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  this  infe- 
riority is  the  rule.  Much  has  been  found 
to  depend  on  the  time  of  year  when  the 
subject  is  moulded.  Electric  moulds  taken 
in  the  summer  are  wanting  in  that  clear, 
sharp  definition  which  is  attainable  in 
colder  weather.  It  is  rarely  that  a good 
judge  can  be  absolutely  deceived  as  to 
the  difference  between  silver  and  electro- 
plate. At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  some  of  the  reproductions — 
such  as  those  of  the  Russian  chalice  (’66 — 
16),  and  the  Swedish  tankard  and  cover 
(’66 — 17),  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Moffat — 
appear  to  leave  nothing  for  the  eye  to 
desire. 

The  classified  index  of  the  electrotype 
reproductions  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
thoughtful  care  of  the  Directors  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  to  give  to  their 
visitors  the  greatest  amount  of  educational 
illustration  of  which  a subject  will  admit. 
The  catalogue  contains  full  and  clear  de- 
scriptions of  each  object,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  acquisition,  and  referring  to  the 
numbers  of  the  descriptive  labels  attached 
to  the  several  objects,  which  are  themselves 
extracts  from  the  general  inventory,  or 
day-book,  of  the  collection.  An  index 
of  objects  gives  ready  reference  to  the 
pages  of  this  special  catalogue;  but  that 
to  which  we  more  especially  refer,  as  of 
great  service  to  the  student,  is  the  novel 
feature  of  an  index  of  countries.  Twenty- 
five  distinct  sources,  or  schools,  of  works  of 
the  goldsmith’s  art  are  thus  indicated,  and 
every  object  in  the  list  of  electrotype  re- 
productions is  distributed  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads,  and  referred  to  in  this 
useful  index.  The  only  point  to  which  we 
take  exception  is,  the  placing  under  the 
same  head  Greek  and  Roman  antiques, 
an  arrangement  which,  however,  is  pro- 
bably only  provisional,  and  owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  classical 
works.  It  would  add  to  the  value  of  this 
very  complete  list  to  annex  a chronological 
index,  referring  to  the  several  objects 
under  the  head  of  the  century  to  which 
each  is  attributed.  The  most  ancient  object 
reproduced,  dates  in  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  being  a tablet 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Sargon,  and 
found  at  Khorsabad.  The  Roumanian 
patera  (’68 — 76),  although  not  the  next 
object  in  point  of  antiquity,  yet  contains 
the  most  ancient  European  work,  namely, 
fifteen  silver  denarii  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
The  two  Pompeian  vases  are  pre-Christian. 
The  classical  coins  can  be  approximately 
referred  to  their  dates.  The  Gothic  work 
of  the  Roumanian  plate,  mentioned  in  our 
former  number  as  the  treasure  of  Petrossa, 
is  attributed  to  the  fifth  century.  The 

Byzantine  repoussS  book- covers  are  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  the  Byzantine  chased 
cup  is  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  The 
chair  of  Dagobert  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century.  The  ancient 
Irish  shrine  of  St.  Patrick’s  bell  is  of  the 
eleventh  century ; the  enclosed  iron  bell  is 
reputed  to  be  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Jara  brooch  (’54 — 91)  is  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  full  descriptions  given  in 
the  list  present  the  student  with  this  infor- 
mation, but  it  would  be  a most  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  be  enabled,  by  means 
of  a third  index,  to  regard  the  objects  of  the 
collection  distinctly  and  readily  from  the 
chronological  point  of  view. 

Section  VI. 

The  noble  collections  of  plate  and  of 
electroplate,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
brief  sketch,  aro  far  from  containing  the 
whole  of  the  materials  offered  at  South 
Kensington  for  the  instruction  of  the 
goldsmith.  Not  only  is  the  student  at 
liberty  to  make  sketches  or  drawings  of 
these  valuable  objects,  but,  for  a very 
small  cost,  he  may  procure  photographs 
for  study  at  home.  The  photographs  of 
ecclesiastical  utensils  and  decorative  plate 
taken  for  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  24,  Old 
Bond  Street,  as  well  as  at  the  Sale-rooms 
of  that  Society  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  are  258  in  number.  A com- 
plete collection  may  be  consulted,  gratis, 
at  the  Museum.  Chromo-lithographs  of 
the  principal  objects  are  also  in  course  of 
production;  the  beautiful  English  silver- 
gilt  cup  and  cover  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred being  very  admirably  represented 
in  the  first  part  of  the  series.  Each  part, 
large  folio,  half-bound  in  morocco,  con- 
tains foui1  plates,  with  descriptions,  at  the 
price  of  four  guineas.  Of  the  photo- 
graphs, the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  ordered  the  preparation  of  a series, 
consisting  of  about  forty  parts,  each  con- 
taining twenty  photographs,  with  letter- 
press  description.  The  classified  list,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  comprises  the 
articles  in  metal- work,  enamels  on  metals, 
and  carvings  in  ivory  and  in  wood,  and  is 
to  be  purchased  for  sixpence.  Thus  the 
student  is  enabled  with  great  facility,  and 
at  the  most  moderate  expense,  to  pass  in 
review  the  whole  series  of  objects  that  have 
been  delineated  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
and  to  purchase  any  separate  photograph 
at  something  closely  approaching  to  the 
actual  cost-price. 

Section  VJLL. 

Plate,  electroplate,  photographs,  and 
chromo-lithographs,  conveying  as  they  do 
a concentrated  amount  of  information  in- 
valuable to  the  artist  in  gold  and  silver 
plate,  do  not  yet  exhaust  the  elements  of 
instruction  to  the  craftsman  which  are  to 
be  found  at  South  Kensington.  We  have 
yet  to  describe  the  important  supplement 
afforded  by  the  library.  In  the  illustrated 
works  on  the  special  subject  of  goldsmith’s 
work  and  decorative  plate,  aro  included 
volumes  of  great  price  and  beauty,  coloured 
drawings,  and  minute  descriptions  of  foreign 
regalia,  and  other  chefs- d'  ceuvre  of  metal- 
work not  otherwise  represented  in  the 
Museum;  and  designs  of  form  and  of  orna- 
ment applicable  to  every  possible  require- 
ment of  the  artisan  in  the  precious  metals, 
are  there  to  be  consulted. 

Among  these  we  can  only  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  most  important.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  foreign ; but  the  illus- 
trations are  intelligible  to  every  one.  We 
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have  already  mentioned  the  “ Histoire  des 
Arts  Industriels,”  in  which  are  to  be  found 
drawings  of  many  ancient  and  famous 
specimens  of  goldsmith’s  work.  Among 
these  are  the  crown  of  Eeccesyinthe,  the 
Gothic  King,  discovered  in  1850 ; the 
crown  of  the  Empress  Ste.  Cunegonde  ; the 
chasse  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  before 
referred  to ; the  silver  altar  of  St.  James,  at 
Pistoja,  dated  in  1353 ; the  silver  altar  of  St. 
John,  in  the  Baptistry  at  Florence;  and  the 
s word  of  Childeric , with  a chalice  and  plateau 
of  the  same  Merovingian  date.  In  the  work 
of  Franz  Bock,  on  the  regalia  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  are  to  be  found  represen- 
tations of  the  Imperial  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  the  crown  and  regalia  of 
St.  Stephen,  so  solemnly  assumed  by 
Francis  Joseph  on  his  coronation  as  King 
of  Hungary.  There  is  also  a magnificent 
set  of  folio  volumes  containing  coloured 
and  gilded  engravings  of  the  ancient 
Russian  regalia,  and  of  numerous  speci- 
mens of  goldsmith’ 8 work  of  high  antiquity 
and  national  importance.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  to  whom  the  form  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  in  use  in  Russia  is  unfamiliar,  the 
librarian  of  the  Museum  has  printed  a 
descriptive  index,  which  is  bound  up  in 
this  noble  work.  “Les  Arts  au  Moyen 
Age,”  par  A.  de  Sommerard,  is  another 
splendidly  illustrated  series  of  volumes. 
Another  book,  entitled  “ Chefs  d’CEuvres 
des  Arts  Industriels,”  contains  a drawing 
of  a pot  a Here,  or  ale-flagon,  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which,  for 
chastity  and  appropriateness  of  design,  no 
less  than  for  beauty  of  execution,  equals 
anything  [to  be  found  within  the  walls  of 
Kensington.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  may 
obtain  a reproduction  of  this  exquisite 
work  of  Art.  It  is  executed  in  repousse 
silver,  in  the  form  of  a hooped  wooden 
vessel,  wreathed  with  hop-bine,  with  a 
handle  of  twisted  ivy,  and  with  ears  of 
barley  under  the  mouth-piece.  The  ela- 
borate work  on  “Les  (Euvres  de  St.  Eloi  ” 
has  an  interest  that  is  at  once  industrial 
and  historic.  “ The  Nouveaux  Receuil  de 
Divers  Genres  d’Ornement,”  “ L’Orfevrerie 
Fran^ais,”  the  “ Modeles  d’Orfevrerie,” 
and  Payne’s  designs  for  gold  and  silver 
work,  each  contains  stores  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  artists  in  the  nobler  metals. 
The  works  to  be  found  in  the  Library, 
when  consulted  in  combination  with  the 
drawings,  photographs,  and  metal-objects 
in  the  Museum,  will  enable  the  student 
to  form  no  incomplete  classification  of  the 
history  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  of  the 
present  state  of  the  education  and  skill  of 
the  craftsmen  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
and  of  the  most  famous  objects  of  deco- 
rative plate  now  known  to  be  existing  in 
the  world. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Bath. — The  annual  distribution  of  the  prizes 
to  the  students  of  this  school  took  place  re- 
cently : the  mayor  presided.  During  last 
year  102  pupils  had  attended  the  mechanics’ 
and  artisans’  class,  the  average  attendance  for 
evenings  being  45 ; 133  pupils  had  attended 
the  morning  classes,  the  average  attendance 
being  62.  Dr.  Puckett  had  also  succeeded  in 
establishing  a sketching  class,  which  numbered 
23  pupils.  Then,  in  addition,  2,000  of  the 
pupils  belonging  to  the  poor  schools  of  the  city 
were  taught  the  elements  of  drawing,  and  this 
they  hoped  to  continue. 

Cardiff.  At  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Cardiff  Schools  of 
bcience  and  Art,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  took  many  persons  by  sur- 


prise  by  his  admirable  speech.  His  remarks  on 
the  subject,  treated  at  some  length  in  another 
part  of  our  columns,  are  those  which  are  most 
novel.  “ The  most  lamentable  want  of  taste,” 
said  his  lordship,  “ is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  jewel- 
lers’ and  silversmiths’  ware.”  Lord  Bute  is  in 
a position  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  this 
subject.  To  the  architecture,  which  might  more 
properly  be  called  the  slop  cobbling,  of  the  hum- 
bler kind  of  houses,  he  further  and  most  justly 
alluded  as  quite  deplorable.  “ As  to  the  furni- 
ture, crockery- ware,  or  plate,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  it  good.  It  is  only  by  having  the 
objects  specially  designed  that  a bedstead  or 
washhand-stand,  or  chest  of  drawers  in  good 
sound  deal  can  be  obtained,  and  there  are  few 
workmen,  even  in  London,  capable  of  well  exe- 
cuting the  designs.”  The  Marquis  insisted  on 
the  power  and  the  duty  of  nearly  all  to  labour 
in  some  way  for  the  extension  of  Art,  as  a 
means  of  elevating  the  national  character. 

Cork. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  of  the  Cork  School  of  Design  took 
place  on  the  21st  December.  From  the  report 
it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  the 
Central  School  of  Art  has  been  187,  being  a 
slight  increase  over  the  number  attending  last 
year,  in  addition  to  which  the  children  from  the 
National  Schools,  St.  Stephen's  Bluecoat  School, 
&c.,  continue  to  receive  instruction  either  in 
their  own  schools  or  at  the  School  of  Art.  The 
department  examinations  in  free-hand  drawing, 
geometry,  model,  &c.,  were  held  early  in  the 
month  of  March.  About  56  persons  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  29  were 
successful,  being  an  increase  of  9 over  the 
number  last  year.  Two  of  the  students,  having 
passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  second  grade, 
received  their  certificates.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  advanced  and  elementary  works  were 
sent  up  to  the  annual  competition  in  London. 
The  department  reported  favourably  on  the 
character  and  rendering  of  the  works  sent.  The 
works  of  thirteen  students  were  selected  for 
national  competition,  two  received  honourable 
mention,  and  three  students  received  prizes. 
The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  sense 
of  the  continued  liberality  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork — by  means  of  which  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  remunerate  the  pupil  teachers  for 
the  work  done  in  National  and  other  schools. 
Grateful  mention  was  also  made  of  the  liberality 
of  the  Mayor  of  Cork, [who  had  for  a third  time 
contributed  largely  to  the  prize  fund  of  the 
school. 

Lincoln. — The  Exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  students  of  the  Lincoln  Schools  of  Art  was 
opened  for  one  week  late  in  December.  It  com- 
prised paintings  of  still  life,  and  from  nature ; 
studies  in  chalk  from  life,  from  casts  of  the  an- 
tique, and  from  natural  forms,  original  designs, 
and  studies  from  the  cathedral.  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  on  December  16th,  the  attend- 
ance being  very  large.  The  Mayor  took  the 
chair  and  distributed  the  prizes.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  honorary  secretary  the  income  ap- 
pears to  be  £420,  and  after  paying  all  expenses, 
a small  balance  remains  in  hand.  With  the 
exception  of  £10  given  annually  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  school  is  self-supporting.  The  atten- 
dance at  the  classes  is, — morning,  29  ; afternoon, 
35 ; evening,  106.  The  pupil  teachers  are  26, 
and  both  morning  and  evening  classes  are  full. 
The  awards  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
are  : — 1 National  Bronze  Medal;  2 Queen’s 
Prizes ; 9 Free  Studentships ; 8 Third-grade 
Prizes ; 9 Second-grade  prizes,  and  49  Second- 
grade  Certificates.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
grants,  the  head  master  was  awarded  a bonus  of 
£30  by  the  Department  for  the  position  held  by 
the  school  (6th)  in  the  examinations  and  compe- 
titions of  the  year.  Money  prizes  were  offered 
by  several  gentlemen  to  the  value  of  £15,  the 
Mayor  heading  the  list. 

Maidstone. — At  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  at  the  Maidstone  School  of 
Art,  it  appeared  from  the  report  that  the  school 
was  opened  on  January  29,  1867,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson.  Three  classes  had 
been  formed  from  the  commencement,  and  '127 
students  had  passed  through  the  school,  62  being 
now  under  instruction — builders,  clerks,  brick- 
layers, ticket-writers,  upholsterers,  carpenters, 

engineers,  masons,  and  others.  The  report  closed 
with  a suggestion,  which  we  trust  may  be 
acted  upon,  that  prizes  should  be  offered  by  the 
townspeople. 

Manchester. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Manchester  School  ;of  Art, 
and  distribution  of  prizes  to  students,  Mr. 
Bazley,  M.P.,  presided.  The  secretary  read 
the  report,  which  stated  that  the  accounts 
made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1867  showed 
a considerable  deficiency,  which  would  be  fur- 
ther increased  on  the  accounts  for  the  year  . 
1868.  The  annual  subscriptions  continued  to 
decline  in  amount,  while  not  a single  money 
donation  had  been  made  during  either  year. 
The  managers  of  the  institution  had  distri- 
buted framed  prospectuses  in  the  workshops, 
manufactories,  and  warehouses  of  the  city ; 
but  though  by  this  means  the  number  of  pupils 
and  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  school  had 
been  maintained,  little  had  been  added  to  its 
funds.  The  committee  were  glad,  however,  to 
announce  a donation  during  the  year  of  £500, 
the  interest  of  which  will  be  annually  distri- 
buted in  prizes.  They  also  announced  a sum 
of  sixteen  guineas,  given  for  specified  prizes, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  others  might  be  in- 
duced to  follow  such  worthy  examples.  In 
concluding  their  report,  the  committee  referred 
in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  school,  and  appealed  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution  for  increased  support, 
as  did  also  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Barge),  who  feared 
the  school  could  not  be  otherwise  continued. 
The  Chairman  handed  to  students  at  the  school 
one  gold  medal,  four  silver  medals,  three  bronze 
medals,  and  five  book  prizes,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  Twenty-four  students 
were  announced  as  successful  at  the  examina- 
tion in  drawing  in  March  last.  The  prizes 
referred  to  in  the  report  were  also  distributed. 

Oldbury. — The  prizes  and  certificates  to  the 
successful  competitors  at  the  examinations  in 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  Oldbury  took  place  on  December  17. 
The  drawings  of  the  pupils,  both  free-hand  and 
mechanical,  were  exhibited.  Twenty- seven 

pupils  had  passed  the  examination  in  addition, 
to  nine  who  had  received  honourable  mention 
and  three  Queen’s  prizemen. 

Penzance. — The  prizes  awarded  the  pupils 
of  this  school  by  Government  have  been  handed 
to  them  by  the  Mayor  of  Penzance.  The  head 
master  is  Mr.  Geoffroi,  who  has  conducted  the 
school  since  its  commencement,  sixteen  years 
since,  when  it  began  with  20  artisans.  There  are 
now  900.  The  school  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
successful  state,  and  it  is  now  a school  of  science 
as  well  as  Art. 

Sunderland. — A school  for  technical  educa- 
tion for  workmen  has  been  opened  in  this  place, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  owners  of  Monkwcar- 
mouth  Colliery. 

METROPOLITAN. 

St.  Martin’s. — Lord  Houghton  presided  at 
the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  St.  Martin’s 
School  of  Art.  A statement  made  by  the  Rev. 

R.  G.  Maul,  the  honorary  secretary,  showed  that 
at  the  examination  held  in  March  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington, 

85  students  presented  themselves  and  worked 
out  79  papers  successfully  in  geometry,  per- 
spective, free-hand  and  model  drawing,  for 
which  certificates  and  27  prizes  were  granted, 
consisting  of  books,  water  colours,  &c.  Seven 
free  studentships  had  been  awarded  for  the 
most  satisfactory  works  sent  up  during  the  year. 
One  of  the  ten  gold  medals  offered  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  competed  for  by  all 
the  Art  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  been  given  to  E.  F.  Clarke,  and  the  second 
prize(£5), 'offered  by  the  Plasterers’  Company 
for  the  best  design  in  plaster,  had  been  awarded 
to  George  Jepp.  After  distributing  the  prizes 
the  noble  lord  said  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  works  exhibited  in  the  room  without  ac- 
knowledging their  general  excellence  and  seeing 
that  in  their  execution  the  great  models  of  study 
had  been  followed.  The  schooling  on  the  whole 
was  good,  because  it  did  not  teach  mere  showy 
and  fantastic  effects,  but  it  required  and  favoured 
accurate,  simple,  and  masterly  drawing. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OE  ITALY.  — Paet  II.  TURIN. 


TJRIN  possesses  only  one  picture- 
gallery  of  great  extent,  and  that  is 
the  Royal  Gallery,  contained  in  the 
old  palace  built  by  Amadeo  VII., 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416.  The  edifice 
— which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Place  Royale,  or  Piazza  del  Castello, 
as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  castel- 
lated character  of  the  palace — was 
originally  flanked  by  four  towers ; 
two  of  these  still  exist,  one  of  them 
being  used  as  an  observatory.  The 
facade  on  the  side  of  the  Jura,  which 
is  the  principal  front,  was  erected  in 
1720,  from  the  designs  of  Juvara,  and  though  somewhat  over- 
loaded with  sculptures  and  other  ornament,  is  a fine  example  of 
Italian  architecture.  Having  long  been  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  it  was  fitted  up  for  Madama  Reale,  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  and  wife  of  Charles  Emanuel  II.  (1638 — 1675),  who 
caused  the  facade  opposite  the  Porta  Lusa  to  be  built,  and  also 
the  noble  double  staircase  in  the  interior.  From  this  time  the 
castle  has  been  called  the  Palazzo  Madama. 

Eighteen  rooms  on  the  first  storey,  which  compose,  with  a 
grand  saloon,  the  picture-gallery,  were  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
by  the  late  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  on  September  3rd, 
1832,  when  they  were  first  opened  to  the  public  as  the  National 
Gallery  of  the  kingdom.  These  apartments  have,  with  undue 
pretension,  received  the  names  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of 
Art — as  the  Salle  Raffaelle,  the  Salle  Titian,  the  Salle  Yandyck, 
&c.  &c.  These  titles  would  be  appropriate  were  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  works  of  these  painters  respectively ; but  they  are  not 
so  ; there  is  no  arrangement  either  as  to  individual  artists  or  to 
schools.  The  pictures,  nevertheless,  are  carefully  hung,  and  with 
as  judicious  attention  to  light  as  the  position  of  the  windows 
would  allow : but  as  the  building  was  never  intended  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  now  devoted,  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the  light  is  occasionally  found  adverse  to  the  proper  examination 
of  the  paintings.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  to 


point  out  some  of  the  most  notable  works  in  the  gallery,  without 
regard  to  the  order  or  place  in  which  they  are  hung. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  was  introduced  an  engraving  (p.  16) 
from  a picture  in  the  Turin  collection,  by  Salvi,  commonly  known 
as  Sassoferrato  (1605 — 1685) ; it  is  the  ‘Virgin  and  Child,’  treated 
in  the  style  of  the  Roman  school,  but  with  Raffaellesque  feeling, 
if  such  a comparison  may  be  permitted.  Sassoferrato  was  a great 
admirer  of  Raffaelle,  and  copied  several  of  his  works ; many  of 
his  own  Madonnas  being  composed  on  similar  principles  to  those 
adopted  by  the  great  master.  Thus  in  this  picture,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  ‘ The  Virgin  with  the  Rose,’  the  idea  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  Raffaelle’s  ‘ Virgin  with  the  Pink,’  though 
the  figures  in  each  are  very  differently  placed.  Less_  spiritual  in 
expression  than  his  distinguished  prototype,  there  is  in  all  Sasso- 
ferrato’s  pictures  of  the  Virgin  much  grace,  sweetness,  and 
beauty  of  form. 

The  collection  contains  twelve  examples  of  Giovanni  Francesco 
Barbieri,  commonly  called  Guercino  (1590 — 1666) ; the  most 
attractive  is  his  ‘ Ecce  Homo,’  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  on 
the  other  side.  Possibly  the  principal  figure  is  open  to  the  charge 
of  affectedness  in  its  general  pose,  and  especially  in  the  turn  of 
the  head  and  the  uplifted  eyes  ; but  we  certainly  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a more  touching  and  powerful  delineation  of 
the  “ Man  of  sorrows,”  as  the  Roman  guard  unrobes  Him  before 
the  multitude,  than  is  here.  This  act  of  the  soldier  is  a most 
felicitous  idea ; it  says  more  plainly  than  words  could  express, — 
“ Behold  the  Man  !”  The  picture  was  the  last  addition  made  to 
the  gallery  by  Charles  Albert. 

A remarkable  picture  of  the  early  Milanese  school  is  ‘ Disciples 
weeping  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ,’  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
(1484 — 1549);  it  contains  twelve  figures;  the  body  of  Christ 
is  supported  on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin ; one  of  the  Maries  holds 
tho  feet,  and  stoops  to  caress  them;  the  other  Mary  is  seated, 
and  rests  her  head  against  the  Saviour’s  right  arm.  These 
form  the  principal  group  in  the  foreground  ; immediately  behind 
are  several  disciples,  both  male  and  female.  The  whole  have 
assembled  in  the  front  of  a doorway,  which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  intended  for  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre.  In  the  distance  is 
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seen  Mount  Calvary,  -with  the  three  crosses  yet  standing,  and  a manner  in  which  the  figures  are  arranged  in  the  composition,  and 
number  of  people  about  them.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  | also  from  the  style  of  drawing  and  the  disposition  of  the  draperies, 


that  Ferrari  must  have  painted  this  picture  after  his  sojourn  in 
Rome,  and  with  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  workiDg  under 
Raffaelle.  Some  account  of  him  appeared  in  our  last  Number. 


Paolo  Veronese,  the  name  given  to  Paolo  Cagliari  (1528  or  1532 
— 1588),  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Verona,  whose  portrait  heads 
this  chapter,  ranks  among  the  most  gorgeous  painters  of  the 
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Venetian  school,  itself  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  ancient  schools. 
The  Turin  Gallery  possesses  a fine  specimen  of  this  master  in 
« Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  Feet  of  Jesus,’  of  which  an 
engraving  is  here  introduced.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  pictures 
by  Veronese,  he  has  not  made  the  special  subject  of  his  design  its 
principal  feature ; he  seems  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the 
grouping  together  a mass  of  figures  effectively  and  picturesquely 
than  telling  a story ; or,  in  other  words,  the  particular  incident 
appears  subordinate  to  the  rest.  A careful  examination  of  this 
composition  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  remark,  for  the  eye  is 
attracted  far  more  to  the  centre,  where  Judas  Iscariot,  we  pre- 
sume, is  seated,  than  to  the  reverential  service  of  the  Magdalene, 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  corner.  The  picture  is  one  of 
those  animated  and  magnificent  festal  scenes  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  renowned  artist.  He  repeated  the  subject,  with 
variations,  more  than  once  or  twice ; there  is  one,  the  figures  of 
heroic  size,  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  early  Christian  Art  of  a generation  immediately  preceding 
that  of  P.  Veronese  is  exhibited  in  a picture  by  Girolamo 
Giovenone,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 


and  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  ho  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lombard  school,  that  is,  of  the  Milan  and  Vene- 
tian schools,  and  also  that  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  master 
of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  of  whom  mention  was  just  made.  It  bears 
the  date  1514,  and  represents  the  ‘Virgin  Enthroned;’  she  is 
seated  on  a dais  canopied  over,  and  placed  under  a kind  of  Byzan- 
tine dome,  through  the  open  arches  of  which  an  extensive  land- 
scape is  seen.  The  child  Jesus  stands  on  her  lap,  with  his  right 
hand  raised  to  his  mother's  face.  In  front,  to  her  right,  stands 
a bishop  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  rich  robes,  and  holding  a 
crozier ; by  his  side  kneels  a female  in  the  habit  of  the  convent. 
Opposite  to  these  stands  some  saint  carrying  a lily- branch  in  his 
hand,  and  two  little  children  kneel  in  front  of  him,  with  their 
hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  This  is  a very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  art  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs. 

Guido  Reni’s  name  (1575 — 1642)  occurs  frequently  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Turin  Gallery,  but  the  works  exhibited  are  not 
generally  of  the  character  which  gives  him  at  this  day  the  high 
reputation  he  holds.  A female  symbolising  ‘ Fame  ’ is  striking 
from  its  boldness  of  conception,  but  it  greatly  lacks  refinement ; 


(P.  I eronesc.) 


sho  stands  with  her  left  foot  resting  on  a globe,  the  other  is  poised 
in  the  air ; the  drapery  round  her  body,  and  a long  scarf  hanging 
from  the  shoulders,  flutter  wildly  in  the  wind.  With  broad 
wings  outspread  and  face  uplifted,  she  sounds  the  trumpet  that 
proclaims  her  presence.  Among  other  works  by  Guido  are 
‘ St.  Catherine,’  1 Tho  Death  of  Lucretia,’  ‘ Samson  slaying  the 
Philistines,’  and  ‘Apollo  pursuing  Daphne;’  all  showing  many 
of  the  artist’s  good  qualities  as  well  as  some  of  his  defects. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  third  saloon  of  the  gallery  is  given 
to  a picture  attributed  to  Raffaelle  (1483 — 1520),  ‘ The  Virgin, 
Infant  Christ,  and  St.  John,’  known  as  ‘ The  Virgin  in  the 
Tent ;’  an  engraving  of  it  appears  on  the  next  page.  Its  originality 
is  questioned,  inasmuch  as  at  least  one  other  similar  picture  is 
in  existence  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  Munich.  It  is  very  elegant  in 
design,  but  the  face  of  the  Virgin  is  certainly  not  in  Raffaelle’s 
best  manner,  and  the  work  never  has  ranked  among  his  most 
famous  Madonnas. 

Turning  from  the  Italian  schools  of  painting  to  those  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  visitor  to  the  Turin  collection  will  find  several 
pictures  well  worthy  of  his  notice.  There  are  no  fewer  than 


thirteen  by  Vandyck  (1599 — 1641).  Prominent  among  them  is  a 
group  representing  three  of  the  children  of  Charles  I.  ; it  is  a 
veritable  chef-d'oeuvre,  remarkably  rich  in  the  costumes,  and 
altogether  of  right  royal  magnificence.  An  exquisite  engraving 
of  it  lies  before  us  while  we  write,  and  even  this  transformation 
into  mere  black  and  white  seems  to  retain  all  the  glowing  colour 
and  admirable  chiar-oscuro  of  the  painting.  The  eldest  of  the 
children  has  its  hand  on  the  head  of  a large  dog,  just  as  in  the 
picture,  by  Vandyck,  of  ‘ The  Family  of  Charles  I.,’  in  Windsor 
Castle.  Speaking  of  portraits  we  ought  not  to  pass  by,  though 
they  belong  not  to  the  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,  four  respectively 
of  Luther,  Catherine  Bore,  his  wife,  Calvin,  and  Erasmus.  They 
are  assumed  to  be  by  Holbein  (1498 — 1543),  and  certainly  bear 
the  stamp  of  that  artist  upon  them  : those  of  Luther  and  his  wife 
are  dated  1542,  so  that  if  by  Holbein,  they  must  have  been 
painted  the  year  preceding  his  death ; but  Holbein  died  in  London, 
and  his  last  visit  to  the  Continent  was  in  1538;  it  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  reconcile  these  dates  with  those  on  the  pictures,  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubts  respecting  their  authenticity.  ‘ The  Card- 
Party,’  by  D.  Teniers,  the  younger  (1610 — 1690),  may  be  classed 


among  hie  most  esteemed  productions ; scarcely,  if  at  all  in- 
ferior, is  another  by  him,  called  ‘ The  Drinkers.’  Wouwerman 
(1620 — 1668)  is  represented  by  two  grand  charges  of  cavalry,  and 
yet  more  prominently  by  ‘The  Horse-Fair.’  ‘The  Grape- 
Gatherer,’  bearing  the  name  of  Gerard  Douw  (1613 — 1674),  to 


judge  from  a small  engraving  before  us,  is  an  exact  replica  of 
‘ The  Bunch  of  Grapes,’  by  Metzu  (1615 — 1699),  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal  for  1858.  Gaspar  Netscher’s 
(1636 — 1684),  ‘Knife-Grinder,’  A.  Vander  Werf’s  (1659 — 1722), 
‘Death  of  Abel,’  and  ‘The  Baising  of  Lazarus,’  by  Brauwer  (1608 


THE  VIRGIN,  INFANT  CHRIST,  AND  ST,  JOHN, 
( Rajfaelle .) 


— 1640),  are  among  the  more  important  works  ot  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters.  The  collection  includes  only  a few  landscapes, 
but  they  are  good. 

It  will  be  evident  that  in  a gallery  containing  rather  more  than 


six  hundred  pictures,  those  we  have  indicated  form  but  an  insig- 
nificant portion  ; our  space,  however,  is  limited,  and  the  bounds 
allotted  to  us  must’ not  be  overstepped. 

James  Daffoene. 
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OBITUARY. 

ABRAHAM  COOPER,  R.A. 

This  veteran  artist  died  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  24th  of  December  last,  in  the  eiglity- 
Becond  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in 
Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  in  September, 
1786  ; and  during  a period  of  more  than 
half  a century,  his  namo  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  omitted  from  the  annual  Cata- 
logues of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Institution. 

Mr.  Cooper,  like  many  other  painters, 
was  a self-taught  artist.  His  early  life 
brought  him  into  constant  association  with 
horses  and  the  horse  fraternity,  from  the 
fact  of  his  father  keeping  an  inn  at  Hollo- 
way. As  a boy  he  had  shown  some  talent 
for  drawing  the  animal ; and  desirous  of 
having  a portrait  of  a favourite  horse  be- 
longing to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Meux,  and 
not  being  in  a position  to  pay  for  such  an 
acquisition,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tempt the  task  himself,  and  so  far  succeeded, 
that  Sir  Henry,  to  whom  it  was  shown, 
purchased  and  placed  it  in  his  collection, 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  it.  By  the  advice  and  encourage- 
ment of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Cooper  was 
induced  to  direct  his  attention  to  painting, 
and  set  to  work  in  the  best  manner  his 
limited  means  and  opportunities  would 
admit  of.  These  were  chiefly  by  procuring 
prints  of  the  horse  and  copying  them  on 
canvas.  In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Marshall,  a celebrated  animal-painter  of 
his  day,  who  gave  him  free  admission  to 
his  studio. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  first  exhibited  picture, 

* Tam  o’  Shan  ter,’  appeared  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1814,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  then  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1817 
he  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy;  his  picture,  ‘The  Battle  of 
Marston  Moor,’  was  bought  by  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  and,  by  an  unprecedented 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  it  caused  his  elec- 
tion as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy ; for 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
annals  of  this  institution  would  show  a 
parallel  case  of  an  artist  being  admitted 
into  it  on  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhi- 
bitor. Three  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  a Member. 

That  the  fifty  years’  constant  labour  of 
the  painter  should  have  produced  a corre- 
sponding large  amount  of  pictures,  it 
would  only  be  natural  to  expect ; they  are, 
in  fact,  so  numerous,  that  to  speak  of  even 
a tithe  of  them  is  beyond  our  limits : a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  can  only  be 
recorded  here  to  show  the  character  of  the 
subjects  that  engaged  his  attention.  Among 
them  are,  ‘ The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,’ 

‘ Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,’  ‘ Rupert’s 
Standard,’  ‘ The  First  Lord  Arundell  cap- 
turing a Turkish  Standard  at  the  Battle  of 
Strigonium,’  ‘Lord  Arthur  Capel  defending 
Colchester  Castle  during  the  Civil  War,’ 

‘ Richard  I.  and  Saladin  at  the  Battle  of 
Ascalon,’  ‘ The  Assassination  of  Sir  Thomas 
Russell  at  a Border  Meeting,’  ‘ Sir  William 
Russell  at  the  Battle  of  Zutphen,’  ‘ Both- 
well’s  Seizure  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,’ 

‘ Hawking  in  the  Olden  Time,’  ‘ The  Rout 
at  Marston  Moor,’  ‘ Battle  of  Naseby,’ 

‘ The  Dead  Trooper,’  ‘ Battle  of  Waterloo,’ 

‘ Battle  of  Shrewsbury,’  ‘ The  Retreat  at 
Naseby,’  ‘An  Arab  Scheik  examining 
Captives,’  ‘ Battle  of  Assye,  or  Assaye,’ 

‘ Battle  of  Lewes,’  &c.,  &c.  Many  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  others  not  enumerated,  were 
specially  commissioned ; while  not  a few 
have  become  well  known  from  being  en- 
graved. 


In  the  volume  of  the  Art- Journal  for 
1863  will  be  found,  under  the  title  of 
“British  Artists,”  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  life  of  this  artist,  and  a more  com- 
prehensive list  of  his  principal  works,  most 
of  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
galleries  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
collectors. 

As  a painter  of  battle-scenes,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  fought  in  long-past  years, 
and  where  horsemen  played  a foremost 
part,  Mr.  Cooper’s  pictures  stand  pre-emi- 
nent in  our  school,  as  do  those  of  Horace 
Yernet  in  the  French  school,  as  the  illus- 
trator of  the  conquests,  and  sometimes 
defeats,  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  of  Peter 
Hess,  in  the  German  School,  as  the  model 
battle-painter  of  Germany.  Mr.  Cooper’s 
knowledge  of  “ horse-flesh”  was,  from  his 
early  training,  profound ; and  he  had  so 
well  instructed  himself  in  English  history, 
and  acquired  such  a knowledge  of  the  arms 
and  armour  of  bygone  periods,  that  his 
works  may  be  regarded  as  truthful  repre- 
sentations in  respect  to  both.  His  pictures, 
till  very  recently,  when  his  powers  began 
to  fail,  are  most  carefully  painted,  and 
without  any  exaggerated  feeling  for  the 
“ tug  of  war.”  Some  of  his  Eastern  scenes, 
such  as  the  ‘ Arab  Scheik,’  just  mentioned, 
and  ‘ The  Pride  of  the  Desert,’  an  Arab 
leading  forth  a magnificent  steed  before  an 
admiring  group  of  spectators,  have  a quiet 
beauty  about  them  which  is  very  at- 
tractive. 


THE 

EXPLORATION  OF  PALESTINE. 

Since  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Warren,  in 
July  last,  to  the  scene  of  his  operations  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  small  staff  of  Royal  Engineers  under 
his  orders  has  had  its  numbers  somewhat  aug- 
mented ; the  European  force,  however,  at  the 
Holy  City  still  consists  only  of  a small  group 
of  individuals,  but  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  on  their  most  interesting  work  with 
increased  energy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Committee  of  the  “ Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund”  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
Palestine  within  the  range  of  their  thoroughly 
exhaustive  researches,  and  that  they  will  con- 
sider their  work  then  only  to  have  been  com- 
pleted when  there  will  remain  literally  nothing 
more  for  them  to  do.  It  will  require  great 
additions  to  the  means  already  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon 
their  work  on  such  a scale  as  we  have  just 
indicated ; and,  indeed,  the  magnitude  of  this 
work,  when  considered  as  a whole,  places  it 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  executive  body 
which  has  to  rely  upon  less  than  national  sup- 
port. As  the  real  aim  and  nature  of  the  explo- 
ration become  better  and  more  generally  known 
and  understood,  and  as  its  importance  and  value 
accordingly  also  become  better  and  more  gene- 
rally appreciated,  without  doubt  the  income  of 
the  Committee  will  be  gradually  enlarged,  until 
their  working  power  will  become  at  least  equal 
to  the  entire  demand  that  the  proposed  explo- 
ration can  make  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  at  pre- 
sent for  the  most  part  concentrated  upon  Jeru- 
salem itself  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  exploration  is  being  pushed  forward  as 
speedily  as  its  own  laborious  and  searching  na- 
ture, coupled  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  explorers  have  to  act,  will 
permit. 

The  principal  researches,  which  still  are  in 
progress,  have  been  made  as  follows : — 1,  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  great  enclosing 
wall  of  the  Haram  or  Temple  enclosure,  along 
the  western  face  of  the  wall  itself,  ranging 
northwards  from  its  south-west  angle,  some- 
what more  than  one-third  of  its  extent  in  that 
direction;  2,  across  the  Tyropean  Valley,  in  a 
line  from  west  to  east,  parallel  with  the  south 


Haram  wall,  but  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
line  of  that  wall ; 3,  at  the  south-west  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  south  and  the 
west  walls  of  the  Haram ; 4,  at  several  points 
along  the  south  wall ; 5,  westwards  from  the 
northernmost  point  explored  along  the  face  of 
the  west  Haram  wall,  at  that  point  completely 
exhuming  “ Wilson’s  Arch,”  tracing  out  tho 
course  of  the  great  ancient  viaduct,  or  cause- 
way, which  was  carried  over  that  and  the 
adjoining  arches,  and  developing  extensive  re- 
mains of  the  Herodian  city  in  connection  with 
tho  arches  of  the  causeway,  and  lying  to  the 
north  and  the  west  of  them  ; 6,  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Haram  walls,  and  from  thence 
tracing  out  the  course  of  the  walls  and  towers 
of  Ophel,  towards  the  south-west ; 7,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  to  determine  the  ancient 
contours  of  that  valley  from  the  east  Haram 
wall  to  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and, 
consequently,  thus  to  ascertain  the  ancient  levels 
of  the  Kedron  stream ; and,  S,  in  the  ravine 
formed  in  the  union  of  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom 
valleys,  along  the  south-easterly  course  of  that 
ravine,  as  it  falls  away  precipitously  in  the 
direction  of  the  Dead  Sea ; the  special  object  of 
exploration  here  and  more  towards  the  north  in 
the  Ophel  hill  or  rock,  being  to  trace  out  the 
course  of  certain  rock-hewn  water-passages,  and 
of  an  aqueduct  or  great  channel,  apparently 
connected  with  the  excavations  and  substruc- 
tures below  the  Haram  area. 

The  latest  operations  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  special  view  of  advancing  the  explora- 
tions which  are  briefly  indicated  above,  under 
Nos.  1,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  In  the  first  instance, 
Lieut.  Warren  considered  that  he  had  made  dis- 
coveries along  the  western  face  of  the  Haram 
wall  (No.  1),  which  would  warrant  his  conclud- 
ing that  the  original  bed  of  the  Tyropean  Valley 
fell  with  a continuous  descent  from  north  to 
south  ; and  that  any  stream  or  course  of  water 
that  might  traverse  the  channel  formed  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tyropean  Valley,  would  flow  south- 
wards to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Haram 
wall,  and  thence  would  be  carried  onwards  by 
some  water-way,  cut  deep  down  in  the  rock  or 
deeply  buried  beneath  the  present  surface,  and 
in  either  case  still  to  be  discovered  ; this  theory 
would  imply  that  tho  greatest  depth  of  the 
Tyropean  Valley  would  be  proved  to  be  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Haram  walls,  and 
therefore  that  at  that  same  angle  the  elevation 
of  the  walls  would  be  the  highest.  Lieut.  Warren 
has  now  determined  that  the  lowest  point  of 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropean  is  situated  to  the 
northward  of  the  north-west  wall  angle  ; that 
the  water  flowing  southwards  along  the  Tyro- 
pean enters  the  Haram  area  under  the  wall , to  the 
northward  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  west 
wall : and  that  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
Haram  wall  in  this  direction  is  not  at  the 
south-west  angle,  but  at  some  distance  eastwards 
from  that  angle  along  the  face  of  the  south 
Haram  wall.  The  existence,  however,  of  an 
over-flow  channel,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading 
southwards  from  the  lowest  point  in  the  Tyro- 
pean has  been  discovered,  the  onward  course  of 
which  channel  has  yet  to  be  traced  out. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  indicated 
above  as  No.  5,  are  most  remarkable ; they  are 
of  a considerable  extent,  and  they  suggest  the 
probability,  amounting  almost  to  a certainty, 
that  they  will  lead  to  other  discoveries  of  still 
greater  importance.  Any  attempt  at  a minute  de- 
scription of  these  explorations  at  present,  would 
be  premature,  and  also  would  scarcely  be  intelli- 
gible without  a ground-plan.  At  No.  6,  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Ophel,  the  researches  of  the 
explorers  are  in  active  progress  at  the  present 
moment,  and  they  are  systematically  laying 
bare  great  ancient  remains  now  without  the 
existing  city  walls,  but  immediately  connected 
with  them.  The  explorations  No.  7,  have  enabled 
Lieut.  Warren  to  demonstrate  the  immense 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  surface- 
levels,  and  the  contours  of  the  Kedron  Valley. 
He  has  here  obtained  a complete  section  from 
west  to  east,  which  shows  the  true  ancient 
contours,  and  gives,  with  admirable  exactness, 
the  conformation  of  what  was  the  actual  bed  of 
the  Kedron  stream,  in  the  days  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  now  deeply  buried  beneath  accumulated 
Btone-chippings  and  earth.  The  rock-cut  canal 
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and  water-passages,  No.  8,  give  promises  of 
occupying  very  important  positions  in  the 
general  work  of  the  Jerusalem  exploration. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  excavations 
which  Lieut.  Warren  is  making,  range  to  depths 
varying  from  20  to  90  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface.  The  great  stones  of  the  lower  courses  of 
the  west  Haramwall  have  always  been  disclosed, 
standing  firm  in  their  old  massive  strength, 
whenever  their  excavations  have  brought  the 
explorers  up  to  the  actual  line  of  that 
truly  magnificent  structure.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that,  deep  beneath  the  fallen  arch-stones 
of  “ Robinson’s  Arch,”  there  are  the  remains  of 
a still  more  ancient  sub -arch,  which  once 
spanned  the  Tyropean  at  the  same  point,  but 
lower  down,  and  nearer  the  bed  of  the  valley. 

His  researches  along  the  face  of  the  south 
Haram  wall,  where  it  rises  from  above  what  is 
the  present  surface  of  the  rock  and  of  the  ground 
(for  the  rock  rises  to  the  present  surface  about 
midway  along  this  wall),  have  led  Lieut.  Warren 
to  detect  the  presence  of  a course  of  stone- work, 
differing  from  every  other  course  that  he  had 
previously  discovered  and  examined.  He  says 
that  he  does  not  find  this  course  of  masonry  to 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  in  any 
existing  treatise  ; and  he  adds  that,  as  it  bears 
directly  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
south  Haram  wall,  he  has  considered  it  to  bo 
desirable  to  give  some  particulars  concerning  it. 
The  courses  of  great  stones  in  this  wall,  that 
are  “bevelled”  or  have  marginal  drafts  (de- 
scribed in  my  former  articles  on  the  exploration), 
usually  run  from  3 feet  6 inches  to  3 feet  9 
inches  in  height ; but  the  course  in  question, 
itself  bevelled,  in  height  measures  from  5 feet 
10  inches  to  6 feet  1 inch ; and,  consequently, 
it  is  nearly  double  the  height  of  the  other 
bevelled  courses  in  the  Haram  wall.  Its  base 
is  about  one  foot  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
rock,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  south  wall ; and, 
accordingly,  this  is  the  first  course  in  this  south 
wall  which  can  run  uninterruptedly  from  east 
to  west.  At  the  present  time  it  exists  continu- 
ously for  600  feet  west  of  the  south-east  angle, 
but  it  is  not  seen  to  the  westward  of  the  Huldah 
or  Double  Gate.  At  the  Triple  Gate  the  base 
of  this  course  of  stone  is  from  15  to  30  inches 
above  what  it  is  at  the  south-east  angle,  the 
line  between  these  two  points  being  either 
straight  or  only  a very  gentle  curve ; in  other 
words,  the  course  is  not  strictly  horizontal,  but 
has  a fall  from  centre  to  flank  of  about  30 
inches.  It  is  obvious,  adds  Lieutenant  Warren, 
that  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  a 
considerable  rise  from  flank  to  centre  would  be 
required,  in  order  to  avoid  offending  the  eye  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  interesting  to  find  a course  of 
the  masonry  that  is  actually  in  existence,  to 
have  been  so  placed,  whenever  it  may  have 
been  set  in  its  present  position,  and  whether  it 
was  so  set  from  either  accident  or  design.  The 
sill  of  the  Triple  Gate  is  level  with  the  base  of 
this  course,  as  are  probably  also  those  of  the 
Huldah  (in  the  south  wall)  and  the  Golden  (in 
the  east  wall)  Gates.  The  sill  of  the  Single 
Gate  (between  the  Triple  Gate  in  the  south  wall 
and  tho  south-east  angle)  is  at  a lower  level ; 
but  this  Gate,  the  arch  of  which  (now,  like  the 
others,  blocked  up)  is  pointed,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  a modem  construction  ; and 
the  entrance  into  the  Haram  substructures, 
discovered  below  it  by  the  explorers  in  October, 
1867,  goes  far  to  support  the  idea,  that  the 
single  gate  itself  was  not  finished  until  a con- 
siderable amount  of  the  present  debris  in  Ophel 
had  accumulated.  At  the  south-east  angle, 
the  comer-stone  of  this  great  course  weighs 
upwards  of  a hundred  tons ; and,  though  not 
the  largest  stone,  it  certainly  is  the  heaviest 
that  is  now  visible  in  the  Haram  wall. 

The  explorers,  who  thus  are  working  with 
such  observant  care  along  the  outer  face  of  the 
Haram  walls,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing permission  to  make  excavations  within  the 
circuit  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  But  that  per- 
mission will,  doubtless,  be  yielded  in  due  time, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  occupation  for 
both  the  minds  and  the  hands  of  the  explorers 
while  it  remains  in  abeyance.  Floreat  opus. 

Charles  Boutell. 

SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  RINGS. 

The  use  of  rings  and  seals  was  common  in 
Egypt  b.g.  1700.  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  his 
ring  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  the  Israelites  offered  to 
the  Lord,  amongst  other  ornaments,  the  rings 
they  had  taken  from  the  Midianites,  is.c.  1451 
(Numb.  xxxi.  50).  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
was  a great  gem  fancier,  but  his  chief  signet 
was  a portrait  either  of  himself  or  of  Cyras,  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  He  also  wore  one 
with  the  figure  of  Anaitis,  the  Babylonian 
Venus,  upon  it.  Tho  Greeks  seem  to  have 
derived  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  from  the 
East,  and  Italy  from  the  Greeks.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  thinks  we  should  not  allow  an 
idol,  a bow,  a sword,  or  a cup,  much  less  naked 
human  figures,  to  be  engraved  upon  them ; but 
a dove,  a fish,  or  a ship  in  full  sail,  or  a lyre, 
an  anchor,  or  fisherman — all  being  Christian 
symbols.  The  ring  distinguished  the  free  bom 
from  the  servile,  who,  however,  sometimes 
obtained  the  jus  annuli,  or  privilege  of  the  ring. 
The  earliest  Roman  rings  are  of  iron,  and  those 
made  of  gold  are  first  mentioned  b.c.  321.  It 
is  recorded  that  after  the  battle  of  Cannm, 
Aug.  2,  b.c.  216,  Hannibal  collected  several 
bushels  of  gold  rings.  Xenophon,  in  his  “ Eco- 
nomics,” states  that  the  Greek  matrons  had  the 
power  of  sealing  up,  or  placing  the  seal  upon 
the  house-goods ; and  at  Rome,  Cicero’s  mother 
was  accustomed  to  enhance  to  consumers  the 
merits  of  some  poor  thin  wine,  vile  Sabintm , by 
affixing  to  each  amphora  her  official  signet. 
Magistrates,  physicians,  and  lawyers  all  wore 
rings.  The  latter  would  not  undertake  a brief 
without  a sardonyx  on  finger.  Julius  Caesar 
used  a signet  with  a Venus  Victrix  upon  it. 
Plato,  who  believed  in  the  resurrection,  has 
generally  a butterfly  (Psyche)  affixed  to  his 
gem  portraits.  In  gem  engraving  the  Greeks 
were  more  simple  than  the  Romans ; they 
seldom  introduced  portraits.  The  gladiators 
often  wore  heavy  rings,  a blow  from  which  was 
often  fatal.  Heliogabalus  never  wore  the  same 
ring  twice.  Verres  is  charged  by  Cicero  with 
stripping  off  people’s  rings  when  he  took  a 
fancy  to  them.  Marc  Antony  outlawed  Nonius 
in  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of  a hazel- 
sized opal  ring,  valued  at  20,000  sesterces ; 
but  Nonius  carried  it  with  him  into  exile, 
and  would  not  part  with  it.  Pliny  traces  the 
origin  of  the  public  taste  for  rings  at  Rome 
to  Pompey’s  display  of  the  Mithridatic  jewel 
through  the  streets.  Martial  wrote  two  spiteful 
epigrams  against  one  Zeilus,  charging  him  with 
swamping  a fine  sardonyx  in  a poimd  of  gold, 
and  in  the  second  twitting  him  with  carrying  as 
much  gold  in  rings  on  his  hands  as  before  he 
had  worn  of  iron  rings  about  his  ankles  in 
slavery.  On  the  lids  of  Egyptian  sarcophagi 
may  be  seen  figures  displaying  hands  laden 
with  rings.  Martial  declares  that  one  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance  wore  as  many  as  sixty 
rings;  and  Juvenal  tells  us  of  some  dandies 
who  had  two  sets  of  rings,  one  for  summer  and 
the  other  for  winter  use.  The  right  of  wearing 
gold  rings  was  only  given,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  to  ambassadors,  and  then  they  were 
only  worn  on  state  occasions.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  very  particular  about  his  signet 
rings,  and  would  allow  no  one  but  Pyrogoteles  to 
engrave  them.  He  used  the  signet  of  Darius 
in  all  his  Persian  edicts.  His  father’s  signet, 
which  he  also  used,  had  a lion  upon  it,  and  the 
club  of  Hercules,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  engraved  upon  an  emerald. 
The  ring  of  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs 
who  entered  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome  is 
preserved;  it  is  a curious  carnelian,  inscribed 
“ Alaricus  Rex  Gothoram.”  The  signet  of 
Michael  Angelo,  now  at  Paris,  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Pyrogoteles,  and  the 
design  upon  it,  the  birth  of  Alexander.  It  was 
accordingly  valued  at  £2,000 ; but  it  is  really 
an  Italian  work  by  P.  M.  da  Peschia,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  great  painter.  King  Pepin 
sealed  with  an  antique  Indian  Bacchus,  and 
Charlemagne  with  a Jupiter  Serapis. 

The  Hertz'collection  possessed  a well-formed 
octohedral  diamond,  about  a carat  in  weight, 
set  open  in  a Roman  ring  of  unquestionable 
authenticity.  Another  fine  example  is  in  the 

Waterton  Dactyliotheca.  An  inscription  cut 
upon  the  pedestal  formerly  supporting  a statue 
of  Isis,  as  is  supposed,  discovered  at  Alicante, 
given  by  Monfaucon  (PI.  136).  From  this  it 
appears  that  a wealthy  Roman  lady,  Fabia 
Fabiana,  had  offered  the  entire  set  of  jewels 
belonging  to  her  deceased  grandchild  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.  Among  them  “ on  her  little 

finger  two  rings  with  diamonds on  the 

top  joint  of  the  next  finger  a ring  with  an  eme- 
rald.” 

Under  the  Lower  Empire  crystal  seems  to 
have  been  much  in  use  for  making  solid  finger 
rings,  carved  out  of  one  single  piece,  the  face 
engraved  with  some  intaglio,  serving  for  a 
signet.  “All  those  known  to  me,”  says 
Mr.  King  in  his  “Natural  History  of  Gems” 
(p.  109),  “have  the  shank  moulded  into  a 
twisted  cable ; one  example  bore  for  device  the 
Christian  monogram,  which  indicates  the  date 
of  the  fashion.”  The  idea  of  such  rings  was 
unmistakably  borrowed  from  the  hemispherical 
seals  in  calcedony  of  the  Sassanians — that  na- 
tional form  of  the  signet — in  many  of  which 
the  large  diameter  of  the  perforation  and  the 
carving  of  the  sides  render  them  but  little 
different  in  appearance  from  these  ornaments  of 
their  Roman  and  Byzantine  rivals.  The  en- 
graved stone  of  the  ancients  found  upon  old 
sites  were  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be 
possessed  of  extraordinary  virtues,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  imparted  to  those  who  carried  them 
about  their  persons. 

The  gods  of  the  heathen  did  duty  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  Christian  saints.  The  triple 
Bacchic  mask  of  the  Roman  stage,  says  Mr. 
King,  was  revered  as  the  Trinity  in  person; 
every  veiled  figure  became  a Madonna  or  a 
Magdalene ; Isis  nursing  Horus  became  a 
Virgin  and  Child ; Thalia  holding  a mask  suited 
Herodias  carrying  John  the  Baptist’s  head ; 
Bacchus,  with  his  crooked  pedum,  became  some 
crosiered  prelate ; Caracalla  was  always  put 
down  as  St.  Peter ; Serapis  passed  for  our  Lord. 
The  monks  of  Durham  somewhere  procured 
an  antique  of  an  oval  shape,  an  admirably  cut 
head  of  J upiter  Tonans.  This  they  let  into  a 
circular  plate  of  brass,  or  such  metal,  and  con- 
verted it  at  once  into  the  head  of  St.  Oswald 
the  King,  by  means  of  this  inscription,  “ Caput 
Sancti  Oswaldi  Regis." 

A curious  ceremony  was  performed  at  Venice 
on  Ascension  Day  by  the  Doge,  who  went  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  “Bucentaur,” 
or  state  barge,  and  dropped  his  ring  into  the 
water.  In  the  year  1176,  Sebastinus  Ziani,  the 
Doge,  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Ancona,  under  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.'s  son,  Otho,  who  was 
made  prisoner  and  carried  to  Venice.  On  the 
return  of  the  victorious  fleet,  Pope  Alex- 
ander TIT.,  at  that  time  a fugitive  in  Venice, 
presented  Ziani  with  his  ring,  authorizing  him 
and  his  successors  to  proclaim  their  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  and  to  subject  it  to 
the  rule  of  Venice. 

The  ring  was  used  in  marriage  among 
Christians  as  early  as  860.  Pronubal,  or  pledge- 
rings,  passed  between  the  contracting  parties 
among  the  Romans.  When  the  marriage 
settlement  had  been  properly  sealed,  rings 
bearing  the  names  of  the  newly-married  couple 
were  handed  round  to  the  guests.  Among  the 
relics  in  the  Cathedral  of  Perugia  is  one 
affirmed  to  be  the  very  ring  of  espousals  which 
S.  Joseph  gave  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
made  of  one  whole  stone,  green  jasper  or  a 
plasma,  hollowed  out  and  itself  forming  both 
hoop  and  bezil,  unalloyed  with  any  metal.  The 
device  intaglioed  upon  it  is  supposed  to  be 
flowers  bursting  from  the  bud.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  original  wedding  ring 
was  a signet , which  the  husband  handed  to  his 
wife  on  the  day  of  marriage  in  token  that  he 
entrusted  her  with  equal  rights  in  the  pro- 
tection, management,  and  dispensation  of  his 
property,  more  particularly  his  household  and 
domestic  effects.  It  is  also,  to  a certain  extent, 
a sign  of  bondage,  originally  expressive  of  the 
fetter  by  which  the  wife  was  tied  to  her  hus- 
band. The  ring  was  in  ancient  time  worn  by 
the  husband  as  well  as  the  wife.  In  its  circular 
continuity  it  was  accepted  as  a type  of  eternity, 
and  hence  of  the  stability  of  affection. 
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In  the  ancient  ritual  of  marriage  the  ring  was 
placed  by  the  husband  on  the  top  of  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  with  the  words  “ In  the  name 
of  the  Father  ; ” he  then  removed  it  to  the  fore- 
finger, saying,  “and  of  the  Son;”  then  to  the 
middle  finger,  adding  “and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; ” 
finally  he  left  it,  as  now,  on  the  fourth  finger, 
with  the  closing  word  “ Amen.”  The  ring  is 
worn  on  the  left  hand  to  signify  the  subjection 
of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  as  the  right  hand  is 
the  hand  of  power.  The  gimmal,  or  linked 
ring,  was  much  used  for  solemn  betrothal  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  kind  of  ring  was  made 
with  a double  or  triple  link,  which  turned  upon 
a pivot,  and  could  be  shut  up  into  one  solid 
ring.  The  ring  was  broken  asunder  at  the 
betrothal,  which  was  ratified  in  a solemn 
manner  over  the  Holy  Bible,  and  often  in  the 
presence  of  a witness  ; when  the  marriago  con- 
tract was  fulfilled  at  the  altar,  the  three  portions 
were  re-united  and  the  ring  used  in  the  cere- 
mony. There  is  an  ancient  belief  that  a nerve 
went  direct  to  the  heart  from  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand ; hence  this  has  been,  from  long 
usage,  consecrated  to  tho  wedding-ring.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  physicians  call  this  the 
medical  or  healing  finger,  and  used  it  to  stir 
their  mixtures,  from  a notion  that  nothing 
noxious  could  communicate  with  it,  without 
its  giving  immediate  warning  by  a palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  In  .Somersetshire  the 
ring  finger  is  thought  to  have  the  power  of 
curing  any  sore  or  wound  which  is  stroked  by 
it.  Tho  Jews  make  the  ring  a most  important 
feature  of  the  betrothal  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. A specimen  of  large  size  and  curious 
workmanship  is  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Lon- 
desborough  and  is  figured  in  “ The  Book  of 
Days”  (i.  220).  Upon  it  are  the  words  11  Joy 
he  with  you”  in  Hebrew  characters.  According 
to  the  Jewish  law  it  is  necessary  that  this  ring 
be  of  a certain  value ; it  is  therefore  examined 
and  certified  by  the  officiating  Rabbi  and  chief 
officers  of  the  synagoguo  when  it  is  received 
from  the  bridegroom,  whose  absolute  property 
it  must  be,  and  not  obtained  on  credit  or  by 
gift. 

The  supposed  heathen  origin  of  the  marriage 
ring  had  well-nigh  caused  its  abolition  during 
the  tirno  of  tho  Commonwealth.  The  facetious 
author  of  Hudibras  (iii.  303)  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing chief  reasons  why  the  Puritans  wished 
to  set  it  aside : — 

“ Others  were  for  abolisliing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a ring, 

With  which  th’  unsanctify’d  bridgroom 
Is  married  only  to  a thumb  ; 

(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a pig 

That  us'd  to  break  up  ground  and  dig) ; 

The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will. 

That  nulls  the  after-marriage  still.” 

De  Laet,  writing  in  1647,  states  that  he  re- 
members when  it  was  the  custom  (and  an  ancient 
one)  for  the  gentleman  to  present  the  lady  on 
their  betrothal  with  two  rings,  the  one  set  with 
a diamond,  the  other  with  a ruby  sable-cut. 
This  gift  went  by  the  French  name  “ Mariage.” 

The  wedding-ring  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  “last  of 
the  Romans,”  is  preserved  in  the  Waterton 
Dactyliotheca.  It  bears  in  niello  his  device,  a 
star,  repeated  with  a bar  between,  surrounded 
by  the  names  NICOLA  and  CATARINA  (dei 
Rasselli)  his  wife. 

The  ring  of  Athelwolf,  the  father  of  Alfred, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  what,  to  all  appearance,  is 
a truo  enamelled  work.  A beautiful  drawing  of 
it  will  be  found  in  “ Shaw’s  Dresses  and  Deco- 
rations of  tho  [Middle  Ages  ” (vol.  i.).  In  “ The 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion ” (vol.  i.),  is  a cut  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gold 
ring,  discovered  near  Bosington,  Hants  ; it  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  ornamented  with  rich 
chainwork,  and  has  in  its  centre  a male  head, 
round  which  is  inscribed  “NOMEN  EtlLLA 
FIDES  IN  XPO.”  It  is  now  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  first  sealed  charter  extant  is 
that  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1065.  But  at 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  in  France,  were  genuine 
charters  of  Offa  and  Ethelwulf,  sealed  with 
their  seals,  representing  their  portraits. 

Lord  Braybrooke  has  a plain  silver  ring 
(Anglo-Saxon),  inscribed  with  the  word  “Dolz- 

bot,”  meaning  a compensation  for  giving  a man 
a blow  or  stab.  It  was  found  in  Essex. 

The  wedding-ring  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
(1544)  is  engraved  in  his  Life  by  Burgon.  It 
opens  horizontally,  thus  forming  two  rings, 
which  are  linked  together  in  the  style  of  a 
gimmal.  Quod  Deus  coijuxit  is  engraved  on  one 
side,  and  Homo  non  separut  on  the  other.  It 
is  beautifully  enamelled,  and  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  chased  figures  of  Cupids. 
This  interesting  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
John  Thurston,  Esq.,  of  Weston  Hall,  Suffolk. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  on  the  appointment 
of  a serjeant-at-law,  for  him  to  present,  gold 
rings  to  such  persons  as  came  to  the  inaugura- 
tion feast,  and  to  the  law  officers.  As  late  as 
1736,  on  a call  of  the  serjeants,  the  number  of 
rings  amounted  to  1,409  and  cost  £773.  They 
generally  bore  mottoes,  such  as  “ Lex  regis  pre- 
sidium,” “ Vivat  Rex  et Lex”  &c.  SirD.  Lloyd, 
in  his  “State  Worthies”  (82),  says  that  Sir 
John  Fineux,  at  the  call  of  14S5,  took  for  his 
motto  “ Sue  quisque  Fortima  faber,”  and  the 
ring  is  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 
Edward  Montague,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  at  his  call  in  1531,  took  “ JEqui- 
tas  justitia  norma.”  Hall,  in  his  “ Satires,” 
1598,  alluding  to  the  puppyism  of  male  wearers, 
says : — 

“ Nor  con  good  Myson  wear  on  liis  left  hand 
A signet  ring  of  Bristol  diamond, 

But  lie  must  cut  his  glove  to  show  his  pride, 

That  liis  trim  jewel  might  be  better  spy’d.” 

The  blessing  of  cramp-rings  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  believed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the 
efficacy  for  that  disease  supposed  to  reside  in  a 
ring  of  Edward  the  Confessor  which  used  to  be 
kept  at  Westminster  Abbey.  This  ring  S.  Ed- 
ward gave  in  his  last  illness  to  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster.  A pilgrim  is  said  to  have  brought 
it  to  the  king  and  to  have  informed  him  that 
S.  John  the  Evangelist  had  made  known  to 
the  donor  that  the  king’s  decease  was  at  hand. 
This  ring  did  not  always  remain  at  Westminster, 
but  was  afterwards  kept  in  the  chapel  of  Haver- 
ing (so  called  from  having  the  ring)  in  tho  parish 
of  Hornchurch,  near  Romford  in  Essex.  Good 
Friday  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  blessing 
of  the  rings.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
sapphire  in  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  crown 
came  from  the  famous  ring  of  S.  Edward. 

Cramp-rings  were  often  called  “ medijcinable  ” 
rings,  and  were  made  both  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  even  of  the  handles  of  coffins.  We  learn 
from  the  household  books  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Edward  IY.  the  metal  they  were  composed  of 
was  what  formed  the  king’s  offering  to  the 
cross  on  Good  Friday.  Cardinal  Wiseman  had 
a MS.  (temp.  Philip  and  Diary)  containing 
both  the  ceremony  for  blessing  the  rings  and 
that  for  touching  for  the  king’s  evil.  Lord 
Berners,  the  accomplished  translator  of  Frois- 
sart, while  ambassador  in  Spain,  wrote  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  June  21,  1518,  entreating  him  to 
reserve  a few  cramp-rings  for  him,  adding,  “ I 
trust  to  bestowe  thaym  well  with  Godde’s 
grace.”  Andrew  Borde  says  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.):  “The  kings  of  England  doth  halowe 
every  year  crampe  ringes,  the  which  rynges 
worn  on  one’s  finger  doth  help  them  which  hath 
the  crampe.” 

In  Suffolk  the  use  of  cramp-rings,  as  a pre- 
servative against  fits,  is  not  entirely  abandoned. 
Instances  occur  where  nine  young  men  of  a 
parish  each  subscribe  a crooked  sixpence,  to  be 
moulded  into  a ring  for  a young  woman  afflicted 
with  that  malady. 

The  episcopal  ring  was  adopted  by  bishops  in 
tho  West  in  the  fourth  century,  but  unknown 
in  the  East.  It  was  usually  of  pure  gold,  set  with 
a jewel,  and  placed  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  with  a guard  ring  over  it.  The 
ring  is  mentioned  by  the  Councils  of  Orleans 
(511),  Rome  (610),  and  the  Fourth  of  Toledo 
(633).  S.  Augustine  speaks  of  his  signet.  The 
ring  of  Pope  Eusebius  (c.  310)  had  his  mono- 
gram and  that  of  our  Lord  upon  it.  The  best 
rings  of  suffragans  at  their  decease  were  the 
perquisiti  of  the  primate.  In  1163  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  granted  all  the  episcopal  insignia  to 
the  Abbot  of  Evesham  except  the  ring.  The 
lings  of  Pope  Caius  (c.  296),  S.  Birinus  (d.  640), 
and  S.  John  of  Beverley  (d.  721),  were  found  in 
their  graves.  Athelstan’s  episcopal  ring  (c.  867) 

is  preserved  in  tho  British  Museum.  William 
of  Wykeham’s  (1367 — 1404)  is  preserved  at 
Winchester.  There  is  a ring  at  Metz  with  a 
camelian  engraved  with  tho  fish  earlier  than 
the  fourth  century. 

In  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Chichester  is  an 
ancient  gem  having  the  gnostic  equivalent  of 
the  blessed  name  Jehovah.  This  was  used  by 
Seffirid,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (died  1159),  as 
his  episcopal  signet.  It  is  a very  fine  sapphire, 
the  emblem  of  chastity.  Only  archbishops  and 
bishops  were  allowed,  by  a decree  dated  1237, 
to  bear  on  their  seals  their  title,  office,  dignity, 
and  names.  Until  1218  the  impression  upon 
all  laymen’s  seals  was  a man  on  horseback. 

In  the  romance  of  King  Athelstan  (fourteenth 
century),  printed  in  Hartshorne’s  “Ancient 
Metrical  Tales,”  the  King  says  to  the  offending 
archbishop : — 

“ Lay  down  thy  cross  and  thy  staff, 

Thy  myter  and  thy  ryng  that  I to  thee  gaff — 

Out  of  my  land  then  flee.” 

Two  rings  were  found  in  Hereford  Cathedral 
(“  Archmologia,”  xxxi.).  One  was  discovered 
in  the  coffin  of  Richard  Mayo,  bishop  in  1504, 
died  1576.  The  other  was  that  of  John  Stan- 
bery,  created  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1452,  died 
1474.  It  is  enriched  with  chased  flowers,  set 
with  a sapphire,  and  inscribed  within,  “ in  bon 
au.” 

Rings  bearing  a death’s-head  were  in  great 
favour  in  the  grim  religious  times  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  a will  dated  1648  occurs 
this  clause : — “ Also  I do  will  and  appoint  ten 
rings  of  gold  to  bo  made  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings  apieco  sterling,  with  a death’s-head 
upon  some  of  them.”  (Halliwell’s  “Shakspere,” 
v.  318.) 

Every  one  knows  tho  tale  of  the  ring  given 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which 
was  to  serve  him  in  time  of  need,  and  how  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham  neglected  to  give  it  to 
tho  Queen.  The  whole  account  is  given  in 
Osbom’s  “ Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  pub- 
lished fifty-five  years  after  her  death.  Now,  it 
is  curious  that,  so  far  from  anything  having 
occurred  to  disturb  the  Queen’s  friendly  rela- 
tion with  Lord  Nottingham,  he  was  actually 
sent  for  as  the  only  person  whose  influence 
would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her  to 
obey  her  physicians.  The  existence  of  the  ring 
would  do  but  little  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
story,  even  if  but  one  had  been  preserved  and 
cherished  as  the  identical  ring ; but  as  there 
are  two  which  lay  claim  to  that  distinction, 
they  invalidate  each  other’s  claims.  One  is 
preserved  at  Hawnes,  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  another  is  tho 
property  of  C.  W.  Warner,  Esq.  Tho  ring  at 
Hawnes  is  said  to  have  descended  in  unbroken 
succession  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux  (after- 
wards Duchess  of  Somerset)  to  the  present  owner. 
The  stone  in  this  ring  is  a sardonyx,  on  which 
is  cut  in  relief  a head  of  Elizabeth,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  of  a high  order.  That  the  ring 
has  descended  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux 
affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  was  not  the  ring.  According  to  the  tradition, 
it  had  passed  from  her  father  into  Lady  Not- 
tingham’s hands.  According  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spelman,  Lord  Nottingham  insisted  upon  her 
keeping  it.  In  her  interview  with  the  Queen, 
the  countess  might  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
sented to  her  the  token  she  had  so  fatally 
withheld ; or  it  might  have  remained  in  her 
family,  or  have  been  destroyed ; but  the  most 
improbable  circumstance  would  have  been  its 
restoration  to  the  widow  or  daughter  of  the 
much-injured  Essex  by  tho  offending  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset  left  a 
“ long,  curious,  and  minute  will,  and  in  it  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  such  ring.”  If  there  is 
good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  curious 
ring  at  Hawnes  was  even  in  tho  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  the  Queen, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letters  as  his  “ fair 
angel,”  written  from  Portland  Road,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  disgrace,  after  the  proceedings  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  when  still  under  re- 
straint at  Essex  House.  The  tone  of  the  letter 
is,  in  fact,  almost  conclusive  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  having  in  his  possession  any  gift 
of  hers  endowed  with  such  rights  as  that  of  the 
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ring  which  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  is  sup- 
posed to  have  withheld.  ( Edinburgh  Review , 
No.  200.)  Drawings  of  the  Essex  ring  at 
Hawnes,  and  of  the  Warner  ring,  illustrate  a 
paper  hy  the  Yicar  of  Hawnes,  in  “ Reports  and 
Papers  of  the  Associated  Societies”  (ii.,  432). 
The  Warner  ring  consists  of  a diamond  of  small 
size,  set  in  gold,  inlaid  with  hlack  enamel  at 
the  hack  and  sides.  It  was  given  by  Charles  I. 
to  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  the  settler  of  Antigua, 
Nevis,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  its  possessor 
since  the  disclosure  of  the  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham. 

In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  posies  or  mottoes  were  generally  en- 
graved on  the  inside  of  wedding  and  other 
rings.  Henry  VIII.  gave  Anne  of  Cleves  a 
ring  with  the  posey,  “God  send  me  well  to 
kepe.”  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies posies  were  generally  placed  outside  the 
ring.  A common  early  posey  was,  “Amor 
vincit  omnia.”  The  following  are  later  ex- 
amples : — 

“Virtue  ony  bringeth  Felieitie.”  (Found  at  Wenden, 
Essex.) 

“No  Recompenc  but  Remembrance.”  (Wirabish,  Essex.) 

“ Let  us  abide  till  death  divide.”  (Bishop’s  Stortford.) 

“ In  God  alone  we  too  are  on.”  (Bartlow,  Essex.) 

“ I lyke  my  choyce.”  (Iffley,  near  Oxford.) 

“ So  I am  contented.” 

“ Think  on  me.” 

“ Keepe  faith  till  death.” 

'Love  may  Skater  B.”  (Love  undervalued  may 
greater  be.) 

“ Constancy  and  heaven  are  round, 

And  in  this  the  Emblem’s  found.” 

“ Weave  me  not,  Love  shall  not  waste, 

“ Love  beyond  Tyme  still  is  plac’d.” 

In  1624  a collection  was  printed  with  the  title, 

“ Love’s  Garland,  or  Posies  for  Rings,  Handkerchiefs, 
and  Gloves, 

And  such  pretty  tokens  that  iovers  send  their  loves.” 
Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1753, 
who  had  been  married  three  times,  on  his  fourth 
marriage  placed  as  a motto  on  the  wedding 
ring— 

“ If  I survive 
I’ll  make  them  five.” 

A finger  ring  cut  out  of  a solid  piece  of 
emerald  of  remarkably  pure  quality,  with  two 
emerald  drops  and  two  collets  set  with  rose 
diamonds,  formerly  belonging  to  Jehanghir,  son 
of  Akbar,  Emperor  of  Delhi,  whose  name  is 
engraved  upon  it,  was  presented  by  Shah  Soojah 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  when  Governor- 
General  of  India.  This  splendid  specimen  of 
Oriental  extravagance  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hon.  Miss  Eden. 


ART-FESTIVAL  AT  VIENNA. 

The  meeting  of  the  artists  of  Germany  at 
Vienna,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  build- 
ing by  the  third  General  Exhibition  of  Works 
of  German  Art,  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
notice  in  the  Art- Journal ; I therefore  send 
you  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  here. 

Just  as  in  other  professions  men  have  formed 
associations,  partly  in  order  that  their  par- 
ticular interests  may  be  the  better  defended, 
and  their  views  and  wishes  forwarded,  the 
artists  of  Germany  in  1857  united  together  and 
organised  a society,  whose  members  were  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  southernmost  provinces  of  Austria. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  political  situation 
of  that  time,  and  the  events  which  were  taking 
place,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  the  artists  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  striving  that  showed  itself  in 
political  life,  and  were  thus  induced  to  seek  for 
unity  among  themselves,  and  to  obtain  also,  as 
a corporation,  that  strength  and  independence 
which  union  always  gives.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
they  did  unite,  and  the  first  act  that  commemo- 
rated the  existence  of  the  association  was  the 
great  General  Exhibition  of  Works  of  German 
Art  held  in  Munich  the  following  year,  1858. 
Whoever  saw  that  collection  will  not  soon  forget 
it.  Germany  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 


what  she  was  there  able  to  display.  The  second 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Cologne  in  1861  ; the 
third,  and  last,  in  Vienna. 

It  is  not  without  a certain  import  that  this 
happened  here  just  after  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  Germany.  The  hearty  reception  accorded 
by  the  Viennese  to  the  various  comers  from  all 
parts  of  the  great  mother-country  has  shown 
clearly  enough  that,  though  for  dynastic  in- 
terests this  ejection  of  Austria  has  taken  place, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  union  is  still 
unbroken.  Every  one  was  desirous  there 
should  not  be  even  an  appearance  of  want  of 
cordiality  in  the  welcoming ; and,  indeed,  it 
was  so  warm,  so  spontaneous,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

“ The  Artists’  Hall,”  the  new  building  just 
completed  in  the  Ring  Strasse,  and  in  which 
this  year’ 8 Exhibition  is  to  be  held,  was  to  be 
completed  on  the  day  of  opening,  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  laying  the  last  stone, 
which  finished  the  work.  “ I am  glad  to  see,” 
said  His  Majesty,  in  answer  to  the  short  speech 
with  which  he  was  received  in  the  vestibule, 
“ that  you  have  completed  the  Artists’  Hall  so 
well  and  so  worthily.  The  Exhibition  is,  I 
hear,  rich  in  beautiful  works.  The  artists  of 
Vienna  are  always  in  the  van ; and  when  they 
undertake  anything  they  always  achieve  it 
happily.” 

When  the  document  recording  the  founding 
of  the  building  had  been  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror, the  ministers,  and  certain  members  of 
the  Artists’  Committee,  the  Burgomaster  of 
Vienna,  &c.  &c.,  it  was  deposited  in  a metal 
case  in  the  recess  appointed  for  it,  and  the 
stone  was  then  laid  in  its  place.  While  the 
record  was  being  signed,  the  Choral  Union  of 
Vienna  sang  the  festal  song  by  Mendelssohn, 
the  words  being  Schiller’s  “ Into  your  hands  is 
committed  the  dignity  of  man.”  When  all  was 
over,  the  different  notabilities  were  presented  to 
the  Emperor,  to  each  of  whom  he  addressed 
some  friendly  words.  Afterwards  His  Majesty 
went  through  the  different  rooms  to  inspect  the 
works  displayed  on  the  walls. 

In  the  afternoon  the  various  guests  met  to- 
gether in  the  capacious  hall  of  the  Floral 
Society,  where,  amid  shrubs  and  flowers,  the 
different  tables  were  laid  for  the  banquet  given 
to  the  artists  by  the  Town  Council  of  Vienna. 
The  Burgomaster,  Dr.  Zelinka,  took  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  on  either  side  by  the  differ- 
ent ministers.  The  band  of  the  brothers  Strauss 
played  during  the  dinner ; and  when  at  last  the 
more  serious  classical  music  gave  way  to  the 
waltz,  “ Beside  the  stream  of  the  lovely  blue 
Danube,”  the  orchestra  being  led  by  Strauss 
himself,  the  effect  was  like  the  melody  we  read 
of  in  Oberon,  and  every  listener  seemed  ready 
to  swing  himself  in  cadence  to  the  irresistible 
tones.  Speeches  were  made,  of  course ; and  in 
this  the  Viennese,  and,  indeed,  the  Austrians  in 
general,  are  in  no  way  behind  English  diners- 
out.  There  were  slight  allusions  to  politics, 
and  the  gist  of  all  of  them  was  that  German 
Art  bore  its  own  impress,  and  whatever  poli- 
tical disruptions  might  take  place,  German  Art, 
as  such,  would  remain  the  same ; it  would  be 
true  to  itself,  and  maintain  its  unity. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  2nd,  the  resolu- 
tion, among  others,  was  taken  and  acceded  to 
by  acclamation,  that  Berlin  was  the  city  where 
the  next  General  Exhibition  ought  to  be  held. 

There  was  also  a pleasant  excursion  to  the 
Prater,  the  Hyde  Park  of  Vienna.  Two 
steamers,  gaily  decked  with  streamers,  received 
the  artist-guests  and  the  ladies  who  accom- 
panied them,  and  soon  after  landed  the  com- 
pany again  among  the  fine  old  trees  and  on  the 
green  sward  of  these  pleasant  meadows.  Two 
artists  who  knew  every  dingle  and  glade  and 
picturesque  oak  or  elm  led  the  way  to  a pretty 
spot  in  the  wood,  and  while  the  company  rested 
on  the  grass  the  Choral  Society  sang  some  fine 
songs  composed  by  Mendelssohn ; and  then 
again  the  merry  party  proceeded  on  their  way. 
It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  which,  in  its  un- 
restraint and  picturesqueness,  an  artist  would 
thoroughly  enjoy.  And  all  did  so.  Mirth  and 
hearty  good-fellowship  prevailed,  and  the  hours 
flew  by  only  too  quickly. 

Munich.  C.  B. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  gallery  of  Sculpture  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Versailles  is  about  to  be  enriched  with 
a large  number  of  busts  of  celebrated  men. 
The  following  are  among  those  whose  names 
have  been  announced : — MM.  Arago,  Beranger, 
Rude,  the  sculptor,  Taunay,  the  painter,  Duques- 
noy,  Richard  Cobden,  the  Duke  do  Laroche- 
foucauld,  Count  Walewski,  &c.  &c. — Mdlle. 
Nilsson,  the  celebrated  cantatrice,  has,  it  is 
stated  in  Figaro , shown  undoubted  ability  as  a 
sculptor,  and  is  preparing  a statuette  for  the 
approaching  exhibition  in  Paris — The  Academic 
dts  Beaux  Arts  has  announced  that  the  subject 
of  the  prize  of  1,000  francs,  founded  by  Mdlle. 
Esther  Le  Clerc,  in  the  name  of  her  deceased 
brother,  M.  Achille  Le  Clerc,  shall  be  a ‘ Design 
for  a Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Rossini.’ — 
At  a recent  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Olmade, 
of  Toulouse,  a marble  bust  of  Madame  Vigee 
Lebrun,  by  A.  Pajou,  was  bought  for  £412,  by 
the  Baron  A.  Rothschild. — Several  picture  sales 
took  place  here  during  the  month  of  December  : 
on  the  14th  of  that  month,  among  a number  of 
pictures  disposed  of — the  owner’s  name  did  not 
appear — were  the  following : — ‘ The  Sisters  of 
Charity,’  the  well-known  picture  by  Mdlle 
Henriette  Browne,  £1,320  (Gambart) ; ‘ Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,’  E.  Delacroix,  £320  (Warren) ; 
‘Nymph  and  Cupid,’  Diaz,  £144;  ‘Sunset,’  J. 
Dupre,  £392;  ‘The  Ambuscade,’  Fromentin, 
£224 ; ‘The  Sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Troops  of 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,’  Robert  Fleury, 
j £240 ; ‘Autumn,’  Th.)Rousseau,  £400  ; ‘The 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,’  Th.  Rousseau,  £400. 
A drawing  by  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  ‘ Oxen 
Reposing,’  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gambart,  for 
£96.  The  collection  of  a French  nobleman 
was  sold  on  the  17th  of  December  : it  included, 
among  other  works  of  lesser  note, — ‘Sunset,’ 
J.  Dupre,  £120;  ‘Le  Chasseur  au  Miroir,’ 
Decamps,  from  the  Morny  Gallery,  £148  ; ‘En- 
virons of  Smyrna,’  Decamps,  £920 ; * Old 
Woman  and  Child,’  Decamps,  £148;  ‘Arabs 
near  a Tomb,’  E.  Delacroix,  £440 ; ‘ Bathers,’ 
E.  Delacroix,  £312  ; ‘ Numa  Pompilius  and  the 
Nymph  Egeria,’  the  finished  sketch  for  the 
painting  in  the  Library  of  tho  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  E.  Delacroix,  £160  ; ‘ The  Cuirassier,’ 
Gericault,  £144 ; ‘ An  Artist  at  his  Easel,’ 
Meissonier,  £280  ; ‘ The  Benediction  of  the 
Abbess,’  Leopold  Robert,  £140;  ‘ Chambord,’ 
Th.  Rousseau,  £125 ; ‘ Catalanian  Sailors,’  a 
drawing  by  Decamps,  from  the  collection  of 
Lord  Seymour,  £132  ; ‘The  Marble  Staircase ; — 
Fetes  for  the  Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  at  Mar- 
seilles,’ a drawing  byE.  Larni,  £164.  A large 
number  of  water-colour  drawings  by  Ziem,  who 
is  considered  the  best  French  artist  in  this 
department  of  Art,  was  sold  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, and  realised  nearly  £900.  The  most 
important  was  ‘ A Caravan  departing  from  Cairo 
for  Mecca,’  £120. — The  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
will  shortly  receive  a large  picture  by  Ribera, 
brought  from  Spain  by  M.  Nieuwerkerke : the 
subject  is  ‘ Christ  mourned  by  the  Virgin  and 
his  Disciples.’ — The  Ecole  Imperials  des  Beaux 
Arts  is  about  to  place  in  one  of  its  courts  nume- 
rous sculptures,  copied  from  antiques  in  Rome, 
London,  Florence,  Naples,  and  other  cities. 

Constantinople. — A School  of  Art  and  Art- 
manufactures  has  been  opened  in  the  metropolis 
of  Turkey  at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan. 

F Havre. — The  purchases  of  works  of  Art,  at 
the  recent  exhibition  reached  in  amount  to 
about  £1,624  ; of  which  £400  was  spent  by  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Art,  £300  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Havre,  and  the  balance  by  various 
individuals. 

Ghent. — The  recent  exhibition  in  this  city 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  £5,600. 

Rome. — The  death  of  Cesare  Francassone,  a 
young  Roman  painter  of  great  promise,  occurred 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  His  most  important 
picture  is  ‘ The  Martyrs  of  Garinchum.’  The 
obsequies  of  Francassone,  who  had  only  reached 
the  age  of  thirty,  were  attended  by  all  the  artists 
of  the  city  out  of  respect  to  his  memory ; the 
Pope  having  on  this  occasion  relaxed  the  law 
against  funeral  processions. 


THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“ The  Btately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL.  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  E.S.A. 

No.  II.— ALTON  TOWERS.* 

fjl  HE  principal  rooms  at  Alton  Towers 
'I  are  the  “Entrance  Tower,”  the 
& most  striking  features  of  which  are 
the  two  pair  of  folding  doors  (each 
some  20  feet  in  height)  of  polished 
, oak,  on  which  are  painted,  full  size, 
the  arms,  supporters,  &c.,  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  the ‘Armoury,’ 
now  denuded  of  its  once  grand  dis- 
play of  arms  and  armour,  hut  yet  retaining 
its  Gothic  roof  rising  from  carved  corbels,  its 
stained-glass  windows,  its  banners,  among  which 
is  the  Earl’s  banner,  as  Lord  High  Seneschal  or 
Steward  of  Ireland;  the  “ Picture  Gallery,”  with 
its  fine  oak  and  glass  ceiling ; the  “ Octagon,” 
already  described  and  engraved ; the  “ Talbot 
Gallery,”  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  deco- 
rated its  entire  length  on  both  sides  with  shields 
of  arms,  fully  blazoned,  exhibiting  on  one  side 
the  descent  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  on  the  other,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  alliances  formed  by 
females  of  the  Talbot  family,  and  the  stained- 
glass  window  showing  the  arms,  &c.,  of  those 
members  of  the  family  who  have  been  Knights 
of  the  Garter ; the  “ Oak  Corridor,”  which 
connects  these  apartments  with  other  state- 
rooms ; the  “State  Bedroom,”  with  its  gorgeous 
golden  bedstead  ; the  “ State  Drawing  Room,” 
“ Boudoir,”  &c.,  with  their  exquisite  ceilings  ; 
the  “West  Library  ” and  the  “North  Library;” 
the  “Poets’  Bay,”  a charming  “nook”  from 
which  a glorious  view  of  the  grounds  is  ob- 
tained; the  “Music  Room,”  which,  with  the 
other  adjoining  rooms,  has  a charming  ceiling 
of  flamboyant  tracery,  and  contains  portraits  of 
Earl  John  and  his  Countess ; the  “Drawing- 
Room  the  “ Conservatory,”  filled  with  choice 
flowers,  and  hearing,  with  other  appropriate 
mottoes,  the  well-chosen  words,  “The  speech  of 
flowers  exceeds  all  flowers  of  speech ;”  the 
“Saloon;”  the  “Chapel;”  the  “Dining- 
Hall,”  &c.  The  chapel,  although  ruthlessly 
shorn  of  its  relics,  its  paintings,  altar,  shrines, 
and  all  its  more  interesting  objects,  is  still 
gorgeous  and  beautiful : it  is  held  to  be  one 
of  Pugin’s  master-pieces ; and  the  east  win- 
dow, of  stained  glass,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Willement’s  productions.  The  altar-piece  and 
roof  are  at  once  chaste  and  grand.  The  “Cor- 
ridor” leading  to  the  “Dining  Hall”  is  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  “ bit,”  and  the  hall  itself 
has  a remarkably  fine  roof.  The  hall  has 
never  been*  finished.  It  was  being  remodelled 
and  altered  by  Pugin  at  the  time  of  the  Earl’s 
death,  and  remains  as  he  then  left  it.  Near 
this  is  the  “Small  (or  Family)  Dining-room,” 
the  “Boudoir,”  or  private  drawing-room  of  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury — a charming  apart- 
ment, replete  with  luxury  and  with  every  appli- 
ance that  taste  and  Art  can  suggest — and  the 
“Doria,”  and  other  apartments  of  the  family. 

From  the  vestibule  the  private  entrance  to 
the  Towers  is  gained,  and  from  it  is  the  private 
way  across  the  entrance  gateway  into  the 
grounds,  and  also,  through  the  small  tower  and 
across  the  drawbridge  into  the  park. 

The  “ Drawbridge  ” crosses  the  moat,  and 
the  entrance  is  fully  guarded,  and  has  all  the 
appliances  of  an  old  Baronial  Castle. 

» We  have  been  compelled  thus  briefly  to  de- 
scribe the  principal  apartments  of  the  Castle  : 
they  are  seen  only  under  special  circumstances ; 
as  the  residence  of  the  family,  entrance  is  not 


* Continued  from  page  23. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


free  to  the  public  generally.  Not  so  the 
extensive,  highly  cultivated,  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  which  we  proceed  to  write. 

Situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  England— in 
busy  Staffordshire,  but  on  the  borders  of  pic- 


turesque 1 Derbyshire — Alton  Towers  is  within 
easy  reach  of  several  populous  cities  and  towns, 
the  active  and  laborious  denizens  of  which  fre- 
quently “ breathe  ” in  these  always  open  gar- 
dens and  grounds  the  pure  and  fragrant  air. 


from  the  full  cup  of  beauty  with  which  the 
mansion  and  its  grounds  and  gardens  supply 
them. 

The  route  from  Derby  passes  by  way  of 
Egginton ; Tutbury,  whose  grand  old  church 


and  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  are  seen  to  the 
left  of  the  line ; Sudbury,  where  the  seat  of  Lord 
Yernon  (Sudbury  Hall)  will  be  noticed  to  the 
right ; Marchington,  Scropton,  and  Uttoxeter. 
Here,  at  Uttoxeter  Junction,  the  passenger  for 


The  roads  to  it  are,  moreover,  full  of  interest 
and  surpassing  beauty ; approached  from  any 
side,  the  traveller  passes  through  a country  rich 
in  the  picturesque.  Those  who  reach  it  from 


thronged  and  toiling  Manchester,  from  active 
and  energetic  Derby,  from  the  potteries  of 
busy  Staffordshire,  are  regaled  by  Nature  on 
their  way,  and  are  refreshed  before  they  drink 


o 


Alton  Towers  will  alight,  and,  entering  another 
carriage,  proceed  on  his  way,  passing  the  town 
of  Uttoxeter  on  his  left,  and  Doveridge  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Waterpark,  on  his  right,  by 
way  of  Rocester  (where  the  branch  line  for 
Ashbourne  and  Dove-Dale  joins  in),  to  the  Alton 
Station.  Arrived  here,  he  will  notice,  a short 
distance  to  the  left,  high  up  on  a wooded  cliff,  the 
unfinished  Roman  Catholic  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
and  on  the  right,  close  to  the  station,  the  en- 
trance lodge  to  the  Towers.* 

From  Manchester  the  visitor  proceeds  byway 
of  Stockport  and  Macclesfield  to  the  North 
Rode  Junction,  and  so  on  by  Leek  and  Oaka- 
moor,  &c.,  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Churnet  Valley,  to  Alton  Station,  as  before. 

From  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  the  visitor, 
after  leaving  Stoke -upon -Trent,  will  pass 
through  Longton,  another  of  the  pottery  towns, 
Blythe  Bridge,  Cresswell,  and  Leigh,  to  Uttoxe- 
ter, whence  he  will  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  travelling  from  Derby. 

There  are,  besides  others  of  less  note,  two 
principal  entrances  to  the  park  and  grounds  of 
Alton  Towers.  One  of  these,  the  “ Quicksall  ” 
Lodge,  is  on  the  Uttoxeter  road,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  Ellastone.  By  this  the  “ Earl’s 
Drive”  is  entered,  and  it  is,  for  length  and 
beauty,  the  most  charming  of  the  roads  to  the 
house.  The  drive  is  about  three  miles  in  length 
from  the  lodge  to  the  house,  and  passes  through 
some  truly  charming  scenery  along  the  vale  and 
on  the  heights  of  the  Churnet  valley — the  river 
Churnet  being  visible  at  intervals  through  the 
first  part  of  its  route.  Within  about  half  a mile 
of  the  house,  on  the  right,  will  be  seen  the  con- 
servatory, ornamented  with  statues,  busts,  and 
vases,  and  on  the  left  a lake  of  water.  A little 
farther  on  is  the  Gothic  temple,  close  to  the 
roadside.  At  this  point  Alton  Towers  and  the 
intervening  gardens  burst  upon  the  eye  in  all 
their  magnificence  and  beauty.  It  is  a peep 
into  a terrestrial  paradise.  Proceeding  onwards 
another  quarter  of  a mile  through  a plantation 
of  pines,  the  noble  mansion  stands  before  us 
in  all  the  fulness  of  its  splendour.  The  lake, 
the  lawn,  the  arcade  bridge,  the  embattled 
terrace,  the  towers,  and  the  surrounding  foliage 
come  broadly  and  instantaneously  upon  the 
view — a splendid  and  imposing  picture — a place 
to  be  gazed  on  and  wondered  at.  By  this  drive 
the  Towers  are  reached  by  way  of  the  castellated 
stable-screen,  and  so  on  over  the  bridge  and  the 
entrance  to  the  gardens. 

The  other,  and  usual,  lodge,  is  close  by  the 
Alton  station  on  the  Churnet  Valley  (North 
Staffordshire)  Railway.  This  lodge,  designed  by 
Pugin,  and  decorated  with  the  sculptured  arms 
of  the  family,  is  about  a mile  from  the  house, 
and  the  carriage-drive  up  the  wood  is  on  the 
ascent  all  the  way.  A path,  called  “ the  steps,” 
for  foot  passengers,  turns  off  from  the  lodge  and 
winds  and  “zigzags”  its  way  up,  arriving  at 
the  house  opposite  to  the  Clock  Tower,  and  pass- 
ing on  its  way  some  charming  bits  of  rocky  and 
wooded  scenery. 

The  gardens  are  entered  from  the  park  by  a 
pair  of  gates  (on  either  side  of  which  is  a superb 
cedar)  in  an  archway,  under  the  “ Earls’  Drive  ” 
Bridge.  The  visitor  then  proceeds  along  a 
winding  path  with  an  arcaded  wall  on  one  side, 
and  the  valley,  from  which  come  up  the  music 
of  the  stream  and  the  bubbling  of  the  miniature 


* Tlie  Roman  Catholic  establishment  just  referred  to  is 
close  to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Alton,  in  which  the  visitor 
will  find  an  excellent  and  comfortable  inn  (the  ‘‘White 
Hart”).  The  intention  of  the  founder,  and  of  the  archi- 
tect, Pugin,  in  the  establishment  of  the  picturesque  pile  of 
buildings  referred  to,  was  to  found  an  institution,  lecture- 
liall,  schools,  &c.,  for  the  town  of  Alton ; a large  cloistered 
establishment  for  nuns,  a chapel,  and  a hospital  for  de- 
cayed priests.  The  chapel  alone  is  finished,  and  in  it  ser- 
vice is  regularly  performed  by  a resident  priest,  who  lives 
in  one  part  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The  schools,  too, 
are  in  use,  and  the  building  erected  as  a residence  for  the 
master  is  used  as  a small  nunnery.  In  the  chapel,  which 
is  elegantly  fitted  up,  are  buried  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  founder  of  the  hospital,  who  died  in  1852 : his  Countess 
(Maria  Theresa),  who  died  in  1856,  to  each  of  whom  are 
splendid  monumental  brasses  of  medieval  design  ; and 
Bertram,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury — the  last  Roman  Catholic 
holder  of  the  estates  and  title— who  died  in  1S56.  In  the 
cloisters  are  brasses,  &c„  to  “ Mistress  Anne  Talbot,”  1843 ; 
William  Talbot,  her  husband,  1849:  Sister  Marv  Joseph 
Healy.  1857 ; and  Charles,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1S27. 
Adjoining  the  hospital,  which  is  approached  by  a wooden 
bridge  oyer  the  moat,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  De  Verduns,  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  notice. 


fountains,  on  tbo  other.  This  passes  between  lines  of  colours,  may  very  appropriately  be 
myriads  of  standard  roses  on  either  side,  and  ‘ termed  “rainbow  gardening,”  and  pathways 
long  continuous  beds  of  “ribbon  gardening,”  winding  about  in  every  direction,  among  roses, 
or  what,  from  its  splendid  array  of  continuous  hollyhocks,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  divers 


kinds,  to  (a  pleasant  spot  to  the  left,  where  is  a 
terrace  garden  approached  by  steps  with  pedestals 
bearing  choice  sculptures.  In  the  centre  is  a 
sun-dial ; behind  this,  a fine  group  of  sculpture, 


and  behind  this  again  a fountain,  surmounted 
by  a lion.  The  wall  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
ivy,  and  headed  by  innumerable  vases  of  gay- 
coloured  flowers,  above  which,  a little  to  the 


back,  rises  one  of  the  many  conservatories  that 
are  scattered  over  this  portion  of  the  grounds. 

Passing  onwards,  the  visitor  soon  afterwards 
reaches  the  Grand  Conservatories — a splendid 


pile  of  buildings  on  his  left.  These  conserva- 
tories are  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
consist  of  a central  house  for  palm  trees,  and 
other  plants  of  a similar  nature ; two  glass- 
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roofed  open  corridors  filled  with  hardy  plants, 
and  decorated  with  gigantic  vases  filled  with 
flowers  ;•  and,  at  one  end,  a fine  orangery,  and 
at  the  other  end  a similar  house  filled  with 
different  choice  plants  and  trees.  In  front  of  the 
grand  conservatory  the  grounds  are  terraced  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  immediately  oppo- 
site, on  the  distant  heights,  is  the  “Harper’s  Cot- 
tage.” At  the  end  of  the  broad  terrace-walk,  in 
front  of  the  conservatory,  is  The  Temple — a 
semi-open  temple,  or  alcove,  of  circular  form, 
fitted  with  seats  and  central  table.  From  this 
charming  spot,  which  the  visitor  will  find  too 
tempting  to  pass  by  without  a rest,  a magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  grounds  is  obtained.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  are  the  terraces,  with  their  par- 
terres, ponds,  arcades,  and  fountains,  receding 
gently  from  the  view  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
deep  valley,  bejrnnd  which  rise  the  wooded 
heights,  terrace  on  terrace,  on  the  other  side, 
and  terminated  with  tall  trees  and  the  buildings 
of  the  tower.  From  the  templo  a broad  path- 
way leads  on  to  the  Gothic  temple,  and  so  to  the 
modern  Stonehenge — an  imitation  Druidical 
circle — and  other  interesting  objects.  Retracing 
his  path,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  descend 
by  the  steps  to  a lower  terrace,  where  he  will 
find  an  open  alcove  beneath  the  temple.  From 
here  many  paths  diverge  amid  beds  of  the 
choicest  flowers  laid  out  with  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  and  of  every  variety  of  form,  and  studded 
in  all  directions  with  vases  and  statuary.  De- 
scending a flight  of  steps  beneath  a canopy 
of  ivy,  a rosary,  arched  behind  an  open  arcade 
of  stone,  is  reached.  This  arcade  is  decorated 
with  gigantic  vases  and  pedestals,  and  from 
here,  arcade  after  arcade,  terrace  after  terrace, 
and  flight  of  steps  after  flight  of  steps,  lead 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the 
“lower  lake,”  filled  with  water-lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  is  found.  In  this  lake  stands 
the  pagoda,  or  Chinese  temple,  from  the  top  of 
which  springs  up  an  immense  fountain  of  water. 
Before  reaching  that,  about  half-way  down  the 
hill-side,  will  be  seen  the  “upper  lake,”  a 
charming  sheet  of  water,  filled  with  water- 
lilies  and  other  plants,  and  containing,  among 
its  other  beauties,  a number  of  fish  and  water- 
fowl.  Over  this  lake  is  a prettily-designed  foot- 
bridge forming  a part  of  what  is  called  “Jacob’s 
Ladder” — a sloping  pathway  with  innumerable 
turnings,  and  twinings,  and  flights  of  steps. 
Arrived  at  the  pagoda  fountain,  the  visitor 
will  choose  between  returning  by  the  same 
route,  or  crossing  or  going  round  the  lake,  and 
pursuing  his  way  up  the  opposite  side,  by  wind- 
ing and  zigzag  pathways  and  small  plateaux,  to 
the  top  of  the  heights.* 

The  ornamental  grounds  are,  as  will  have 
been  gathered  from  this  description,  a deep  valley 
or  ravine,  which,  made  lovely  in  the  highest  and 
wildest  degree  by  nature,  has  been  converted 
by  man  into  a kind  of  earthly  paradise.  The 
house  stands  at  one  end  or  edge  of  this  ravine, 
and  commands  a full  view  of  the  beauties 
with  which  it  is  studded.  These  garden 
grounds,  although  only  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
in  extent,  are,  by  their  veiy  character,  and  by 
their  innumerable  winding  pathways,  and  their 
diversified  scenery,  made  to  appear  of  at  least 
twice  that  extent.  Both  sides  of  the  ravine,  or 
gorge,  are  formed  into  a series  of  ten-aces, 
each  of  which  is  named  for  some  special  charm 
of  natural  or  artificial  scenery  it  contains  or 
commands ; while  temples,  grottoes,  fountains, 
rockeries,  statues,  vases,  conservatories,  refuges, 
alcoves,  steps,  and  a thousand-and-one  other 
beauties  seem  to  spring  up  everywhere  and  add 
their  attractions  to  the  general  scene.  With- 
out wearying  the  visitor  by  taking  him  along 
these  devious  paths — which  he  will  follow  at 
will — a word  or  two  on  some  of  the  [main 
features  of  the  gardens,  besides  those  of  which 


* Of  Alton  Towers  there  are  many  photographs  ; to  some 
of  which  the  artist,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Allen,  has  been  indebted 
for  suggestions : the  best  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Poulton, 
of  New  Kent  Itoad.  His  series  is  very  extensive,  com- 
prising several  views  of  the  house  and  of  the  gardens  and 
conservatories  from  all  points.  They  are  of  large  and 
small  sizes,  and  of  considerable  excellence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  “ Guide  Book  ” to  the  beautiful  house  and  grounds, 
and  of  the  tens  of  thousands  by  whom  they  are  visited 
few  know  aught  of  their  history.  That  disadvantage  we 
hope  to  remove,  and  with  that  view  we  have  gone  more 
into  details  than  we  shall  hereafter  find  desirable. 


we  have  already  spoken,  will  suffice.  Some  The  Choragic.Temple,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
of  these  are : — | grounds.  This  charming  circular  temple,  the 


ALTON  TOWEBS:  THE  GOTHIC  TEMPLE. 

design  for  which  is  taken  from  the  choragic  I the  engraving.  It  contains  a bust  of  Earl 
monument  of  Lysicrates  of  Athens,  is.  shown  in  | Charles,  the  founder  of  the  gardens,  and  bears 


ALTON  TOWERS:  PART  OF  THE  GROUNDS. 

the  truly  appropriate  inscription,  “He  made  I The  Harper’s  Cottage,  in  which  the  Welsh 
the  Desert  Smile.”  harper — a fine  old  remnant  of  the  bardic 
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race  of  his  country,  and  an  esteemed  retainer 
of  the  family — resided,  is  near  the  summit  of 
the  heights  opposite  to  the  “ Grand  Conserva- 
tories.” It  is  in  the  Swiss  style,  and  commands 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  views  of  the  grounds 
and  their  surroundings.  It  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Fradgley,  who  was  employed 
during  no  less  than  twenty-two  years  on  works 
at  Alton  Towers. 

The  Corkscrew  Fountain,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a pool  filled  with  aquatic  plants,  is  a 
column  of  unequal  thickness  of  five  tiers,  each 
of  which  is  fluted  up  its  surface  in  a spiral 
direction,  giving  it  a curious  and  pleasing 
effect. 

The  Gothic  Temple,  at  the  summit  of  the 
heights,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  “ Harper’s 
Cottage,”  and  closely  adjoining  the  “Earls’ 
Drive,”  is  a light  and  picturesque  building  of 
four  stories  in  height,  with  a spiral  staircase 
leading  to  the  top.  From  it  a magnificent  view 
of  the  grounds,  the  towers,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained. 

The  Refuge  is  a pretty  little  retreat — a re- 
cessed alcove  with  inner  room  in  fact — which 
the  visitor,  if  weary  with  “ sight-seeing,”  or, 
for  a time,  satiated  with  beauty,  will  find 
pleasant  for  a rest. 

The  Pagoda  Fountain  is  built  in  form  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda.  It  is  placed  in  the  lower  lake, 
and  from  its  top  rises  a majestic  jet  of  water 
which  falls  down  into  the  lake  and  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Stonehenge.  This  is  an  imitation  “Druidic 
Circle  ” formed  of  stones,  of  about  nine  tons  in 
weight  each ; it  is  highly  picturesque,  and 
forms  a pleasing  feature.  Near  to  it  is  the 
upper  lake. 

The  Flag  Tower,  in  the  wood  near  the  house, 
is  a splendid  prospect-tower  of  six  stories  in 
height.  It  is  a massive  square  building,  with 
four  circular  turrets,  running  up  its  entire  height, 
at  the  angles. 

Ina's  Rock  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
spots  in  the  grounds.  It  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  from  the  Towers,  on  what  is  called 
the  “ Rock  walk.”  It  is  said  that  after 
a great  battle  fought  near  the  spot  (on  a place 
still  called  the  “battle-field,”)  between Ceolered 
and  Ina,  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Wessex,  the 
latter  chieftain  held  a parliament  at  this  rock  ; 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  We  have  thus  guided 
the  reader  through  the  house  and  grounds  of 
Alton  Towers.  „ 

The  district  around  Alton  Towers  is  rich  in 
interesting  places,  and  in  beautiful  localities 
where’the  visitor  may  while  away  many  an  hour 
in  enjoyment.  Besides  Alton  Castle  and  the 
conventual  buildings  already  spoken  of,  where 
the  remains  of  Earl  John,  Earl  Bertram,  and 
other  members  of  the  Shrewsbury  family  rest 
in  peace,  Alton  Church  is  worthy  of  a visit, 
not  because  of  any  special  architectural  features 
which  it  contains,  but  because  of  its  command- 
ing situation  and  its  near  proximity  to  the 
Castle.  It  is  of  Norman  foundation.  The 
village  itself  (visitors  to  the  locality  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  it  contains  a very  comfortable 
inn,  the  “ Wheatsheaf  ”)  is  large  and  very 
picturesque,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  delightful  walks  and  in  glorious 
“bits”  of  scenery. 

Demon’s  Dale — a haunted  place  concerning 
which  many  strange  stories  are  current  — is 
also  about  a mile  from  Alton,  and  is  highly 
picturesque. 

Croxden  Abbey  (or  Crokesden  Abbey)  is  a 
grand  old  ruin,  within  an  easy  walk  of  Alton. 
It  was  founded  by  Bertram  de  Verdun,  owner 
of  Alton  Castle,  in  1176. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  renown 
of  Alton  Towers  arises  principally  from  the 
garden  and  grounds  by  which  the  mansion  is 
environed.  But  if  to  nature  it  is  indebted 
for  its  hills  and  dells,  its  steep  ascents  and 
graceful  undulations,  Art  has  done  much  to 
augment  its  attractions.  It  may  have  been 
a “ desert  ” when  Earl  Charles  strove,  and  suc- 
cessfully, to  convert  it  into  a paradise ; but  the 
rough  material  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  to 
taste,  with  judicious  expenditure,  the  task  was 
not  difficult  to  make  it  what  it  became,  and 
now  is, — one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
demesnes  in  the  British  dominions. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

CHRIST  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

Ary  Sclieffer,  Painter.  E.  Rousseaux,  Engraver. 

Wlde  as  is  the  range  in  which  the  Art  of 
Ary  Scheffer  is  seen,  and  excellent  as  it  is 
in  all,  so  far  as  regards  the  mind  developed 
in  his  pictures,  he  stands  eminently  forward 
among  modern  painters  in  his  exposition 
of  Christian  Art  after  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  who  made  colour 
subsidiary  to  expression.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
rather  hard  upon  Scheffer  when  he  says, 
somewhat  wittily,  in  one  of  his  critical 
pamphlets  on  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tions of  a few  years  past,  and  in  allusion 
to  a picture  showing  too  much  of  what  he 
terms  clay-colour: — “These  imperfect  re- 
1 ligious  painters,  headed  and  misguided  by 
Ary  Scheffer,  are  all  just  like  Naaman  ; 
they  think  they  cannot  worship  rightly 
unless  ‘ there  be  given  to  thy  servant  two 
mules’  burden  of  earth.’  ” None  can  more 
highly  than  ourselves  appreciate  the  value 
; and  beauty  which  the  resources  of  the 
palette  under  judicious  management  give 
to  a work  of  Art : colour  is  at  first  sight 
the  most  attractive  quality  of  a picture, 
but  neither  a Titian  nor  a Rubens  could 
satisfy  with  this  alone  ; and  if  it  is  to  be 
brought  into  competition  with  beauty  of 
design  and  expressive  treatment,  we  would 
willingly  sacrifice  it  at  the  shrine  of  the 
latter.  How  rich  in  pure  feeling  and 
hallowed  sentiment  are  many  of  the  works 
of  the  early  masters,  wherein  colour  was 
| made  quite  a secondary  object  with  them  ! 

It  was  somewhat  late  in  his  career  when 
Scheffer  turned  his  attention  to  the  Scrip- 
tures for  subjects.  During  twenty  years  he 
struggled  onward  * ‘ before  he  relinquished,  ” 
says  a writer,  “that  ideal  genre  in  which 
he  essayed  domestic  sentiment.  . . . Before 
he  was  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by  exalted 
sentiment,  and  master  of  the  motives  of 
expression  so  perfectly  as  to  subdue  the 
heart  by  the  pathos  of  his  eloquence,  like 
all  earnest  painters  who  are  yet  immature 
in  the  most  penetrating  accomplishment  of 
the  Art,  he  sought  to  impress  the  mind  by 
action  more  or  less  violent.”  But  herein 
he  unquestionably  failed,  and  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  there  was  in  his  nature 
no  congeniality  with  subjects  of  such 
character.  Scheffer’s  disposition  was  quiet, 
contemplative,  and,  at  times,  almost  inclin- 
ing to  melancholy;  his  life  was  one  of  dig- 
nified simplicity,  of  purity,  and  of  truthful- 
ness. To  one  so  constituted  by  nature, 
religious  Art  would  seem  to  come  spon- 
taneously, and  yet  it  did  not  till  many 
years  had  passed  away. 

His  * Christ  and  St.  John  ’ is  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  beautiful  examples  of 
his  latest  manner;  in  designing  it  his 
thoughts  cannot  but  have  reverted  to  some 
one  of  the  old  Italian  painters,  as  Guercino, 
Sassoferrato,  or  Guido.  The  incident  is 
taken  from  the  ‘ Last  Supper,’  where  the 
“beloved  disciple”  is  described  as  “lying 
on  Jesus’  bosom,”  while  he  asks,  in  allu- 
sion to  Christ’s  announcement  of  his  be- 
trayal— ‘ 1 Lord,  is  it  I ?”  There  is  notable 
elegance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group, 
while  the  painter  must  have  given  deep 
and  earnest  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
faces : both  of  them  manifest  extreme 
sadness ; each,  too,  is  beautiful  in  its  kind, 
though  the  manhood  of  Christ  is  more 
apparent  than  his  Godhead  ; but  then  it  is 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  humanity  that 
occupies  his  thoughts  at  this  time.  The 
face  of  St.  John  is  womanly  ; and  painters 
have  almost  always  so  rendered  it. 


EXPOSITION  OE  1869  * 

Under  the  authority  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  terms  of  a compe- 
titive course  for  Art-students  are  set  forth  with 
a view  to  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  the  com- 
petition. To  carry  out  this  proposition,  the 
Central  Union  of  Fine  Art  as  applied  to  In- 
dustry, desirous  of  promoting  the  development 
of  the  arts  of  design,  proposes  for  the  year 
1869  a series  of  special  competitions,  and  a 
free  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Palais  des 
Champs  Elysees.  These  courses’will  be  open 
to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  drawing- 
classes  of  lyceums,  colleges,  boarding  schools, 
normal  schools,  &c.,  and  also  to  ,the  pupils  of 
private  professors,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as 
in  Paris.  Professors,  heads  of  institutions, 
directors,  and  private  professors  are  invited  to 
exhibit  the  works  of  their  pupils  without  any 
j conditions  save  those  which  will  be  imposed 
. by  the  limit  of  the  space  available  for  the 
placing  of  the  works.  Students  also  who  do 
not  belong  to  any  institution  may  send  their 
productions.  To  this  exhibition  designs  only 
executed  since  the  1st  of  January  will  be  ad- 
mitted ; and  the  time  for  sending  them  in 
will  extend  to  ten  days,  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  of  July.  The  first  section,  Geometrical 
Drawing,  proposes  three  subjects,  the  shading 
of  a vase,  a perspective  drawing  of  a table 
of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
perspective  and  shading  of  a monstrance  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  Architecture  the 
subjects  are — the  Temple  of  Theseus,  a door- 
way at  Chartres  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  western  fagade  of  the  Chateau  de  Pailly. 
In  Figure- dra wing  the  first  proposition  is  an 
exercise  on  the  anatomical  plates  of  M.  Leveille ; 
the  second  a study  of  the  head  of  a page,  after 
Luini,  and  of  the  head  of  a gentleman,  after 
Holbein ; the  third  is  a sheet  of  sketches 
from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  subjects 
in  Decorative  Design  are — a copy  of  a frag- 
ment of  the  Cathedral  of  Limoges,  a copy  of  a 
drawing  by  Holbein,  and  a copy  of  the  frame 
of  the  portrait  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  from 
the  collection  of  the  Baron  J.  de  Rothschild. 
The  other  sections  are — Ornamental  Modelling, 
the  Modelling  of  the  Figure,  Decorative  Model- 
ling, Architectural  Composition,  Ornamental 
Composition,  Decorative  Composition  with  the 
Figure,  Art-composition,  as  applied  to  In- 
dustry ; and  the  first  subject  here  is  a public- 
house  sign.  In  the  note  appended  to  this 
section  it  is  stated  that  there  exist  fragments 
of  hammered  iron-work  which  have  formed 
portions  of  such  signs  in  France  and  Germany 
that  are  marvellous  examples  of  skill  and  taste. 

No  competition  and  exhibition  has  ever  been 
before  organised  on  a scale  so  extensive  as  this, 
j But  the  idea  is  not  absolutely  new  in  France. 
The  Central  Union  got  up,  in  1865,  an  exhi- 
bition to  which  all  the  schools  of  design  were 
invited  to  contribute ; and  in  the  framing  of 
the  conditions  of  the  present  project  the  com- 
mittee is  indebted  to  the  experience  gained  on 
the  former  occasion.  But  although  benefiting 
by  the  teachings  of  the  past,  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  occasion  of  1869  shall  be  limited  by 
the  conditions  of  that  of  1865,  but  the  com- 
petitions are  much  more  comprehensive,  and 
greater  importance  is  given  to  their  character. 
In  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  1865,  com- 
plaints were  loud  and  well  grounded  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  models  proposed  for  imita- 
tion, and  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  essays 
of  the  students.  Such  complaints  ought  to  be 
an  admonition  to  ourselves.  This  competition 
and  exhibition  are  precedents  which  we  ought 
to  follow.  In  the  programmes  of  the  courses 
laid  down  for  the  competitions,  there  is  one 
condition  universally  insisted  on,  that  is,  the 
study  of  the  human  figure,  as  the  real  basis  of 
excellence.  The  details  and  the  working  of  the 
project  should  be  examined  and  imitated  by 
ourselves  in  so  far  as  may  be  desirable  for  pro- 
moting our  advancement  in  branches  of  art  in 
which  we  are  excelled  by  our  neighbours. 


* Exposition  de  1869,  organise  par  l’Union  Cen- 

TBALE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS  APPLIQUES  A L’InDUSTRIE, 
&c.  Paris. 
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THE  MEYRICK  ARMOURY, 

NOW  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Whatever  the  advantages  derived  from 
its  permanent  collections — the  property  of 
the  Museum  itself — which  already  have 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  they  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  considered  equal  in  value  and 
importance  to  the  loan  collections  that  come 
and  go,  tell  their  own  talo  with  admirable 
effectiveness,  and  then  vacate  their  posi- 
tions to  make  room  for  some  equally  worthy 
successors,  in  their  turn  to  do  the  very 
same  thing.  The  all-important  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  this  system  of 
exhibiting  “loan  collections”  is  the  fact 
that  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  this 
system  in  such  an  institution  as  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  in  at  least  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  these  particular  collections  would 
never  be  exhibited  at  all.  The  proprietors 
of  rare  and  precious  objects  might  not  only 
be  willing  to  permit  the  public  to  see  and 
to  benefit  by  seeing  and  studying  their 
treasures,  but  they  also  might  even  be 
desirous  to  exhibit  them  publicly  ; and  yet 
the  thing  would  remain  practically  impos- 
sible, so  long  as  the  means  for  exhibiting 
had  to  be  provided  by  the  proprietors 
themselves.  Perfect  security,  coupled  with 
equally  perfect  publicity  and  accessibility, 
unattended,  at  the  same  time,  with  private 
inconvenience  and  annoyance,  can  be  at- 
tained only  in  a public  institution  of  the 
highest  rank  ; and  when  an  institution  of 
such  rank  as  this  was  established  at  South 
Kensington,  it  was  indeed  a happy  thought 
to  engraft  upon  the  veritable  Museum  a 
grand  department  which,  containing  no- 
thing actually  belonging  to  the  Museum, 
should  always  be  prepared  to  receive  and 
display  whatever  sufficiently  meritorious 
collections  private  collectors  might  be  dis- 
posed to  lend  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
hibited. A twofold  advantage  of  infinite 
value  thus  was  attained  in  the  simplest  and 
most  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Museum  itself,  by  this 
means,  multiplies  its  own  resources  almost 
ad  infinitum,  and  comparatively  without 
cost ; and,  in  the  second  place,  instead  of 
remaining  perpetually  in  seclusion  from 
all  except  a privileged  few,  innumerable 
works  of  Art  and  other  objects  appear 
before  the  public,  to  the  delight  and  benefit 
of  all,  and  to  the  injury  of  none. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  “ loan  collections”  is  attended  fre- 
quently with  much  of  indirect,  as  well  as 
of  direct,  advantage,  since  many  of  them 
leave  behind  them  practical  suggestions  of 
very  great  utility  and  excellence,  which 
otherwise  never  would  have  been  brought 
into  existence. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  at  South 
Kensington — not  actually  within  the  walls 
of  the  Museum  itself,  but  in  a portion  of 
the  great  gallery  closely  adjoining  it,  and 
practically  a part  of  the  Museum  establish- 
ment— a collection  lent  for  public  exhibi- 
tion which,  in  historical  value  and  interest, 
and  also  in  suggestiveness,  is  second  to 
none  of  the  loan  collections,  including  the 
portrait  exhibitions,  that  have  preceded  it. 
This  collection  is  the  armoury  of  world- 
wide fame,  formed  at  Goodrich  Court  by 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  and 
now  lent  by  Colonel  Meyrick  to  the  South 
Kensington  institution,  and  through  that 
institution  lent  also  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  Meyrick  Armoury,  then,  of  which 
every  student  of  mediaeval  weapons  and 
defensive  equipment,  of  which  every  archaeo- 
logist also,  whatsoever  may  be  the  particular 


bent  of  his  tastes  and  researches,  has  heard 
so  much  and  so  often  that,  whether  he  has 
ever  seen  it  or  not,  he  cannot  help  feeling 
to  have  with  it  a familiar  acquaintance — 
this  famous  armoury  is  now  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  there  it  has  been  arranged 
and  displayed  with  infinite  care  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  When 
we  say  that  the  Meyrick  Armoury  is  ex- 
hibited, under  such  very  favourable  con- 
ditions, at  South  Kensington,  we  must  be 
understood  to  imply  that  the  truly  re- 
markable collection  of  armour  and  arms 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Meyrick 
Armoury,  and,  as  we  suppose,  really  con- 
stitutes that  armoury  at  the  present  day, 
has  been  removed  from  its  old  home  at 
Goodrich  Court  to  what  we  trust  will  prove 
a permanent  as  well  as  a new  home  at 
South  Kensington;  but  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  this  present  collection,  great 
and  rich  as  it  is,  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  specimens  that  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
brought  together.  Certainly  his  admirable 
volumos  on  arms  and  armour  contain 
notices  of  examples  that  are  sadly  wanted 
to  give  this  noble  collection  that  complete- 
ness which,  in  its  present  actual  condition, 
is  its  one  serious  deficiency.  It  is  not  our 
present  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  upon 
shortcomings  ; on  the  contrary,  we  desire 
to  point  out  with  becoming  expressions  of 
admiration  the  excellences  of  this  armoury, 
while  also  setting  forth  what  is  its  true 
character. 

The  Meyrick  Armoury,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  examples,  some  of  them  of 
supreme  interest,  commences  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  armourer’s  art — commences, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  concluding  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century — and  it  ranges 
through  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  eras,  until 
the  buff-coat  of  both  the  cavaliers  and 
their  sturdy  opponents  had  superseded  the 
steel  panoply  of  earlier  days,  and  gun- 
powder had  proved  that  armour  could  be 
worn  for  scarcely  any  other  object  than 
splendour  of  personal  equipment.  It  will 
be  seen,  accordingly,  that  in  the  Meyrick 
Armoury  the  grand  armour  periods  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  almost 
unrepresented ; there  is  a little  chain-mail, 
some  of  it  of  uncertain  authenticity,  and  a 
few  helms  and  basinets,  and  some  fine 
swords  and  most  unmerciful  misericordes, 
and  some  maces,  and  a hammer  or  so — 
ugly-looking  implements  for  rending  mail, 
and  battering  the  wearers  of  it — and  then 
we  come  at  once  to  the  age  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
Henry  VII.  armour  is  very  good,  and  the 
Henry  VIII.  armour — the  strong  period  of 
the  armoury — is  decidedly  better,  and  far 
more  complete ; and  the  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary  Tudor  examples  are  curious,  but  of 
some  of  them  the  authenticity  appears  to  be 
open  to  question ; the  Elizabethan  period, 
with  some  examples  that  appear  to  be 
earlier,  on  the  whole  is  excellent — Eliza- 
bethan collections  generally  do  reflect  the 
grandeur  of  that  fierce,  proud,  great-and- 
Uttle-minded  sovereign’s  age — and  then 
the  eras  of  the  rapid  decline  and  fall  of  the 
ages  of  armour  are  represented,  on  the 
whole  with  fair  fidelity ; and  yet  we  want 
more  to  bring  before  us,  vividly  as  we 
would  desire  to  see  portrayed,  the  military 
equipment  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
“ Ironsides  ” with  their  doubly  significant 
title,  and  of  Rupert’s  men ; the  Lees  of 
Ditchley,  the  Wildrakes  too,  and  such  as 
they. 

Many  are  the  individual  pieces,  and 
more  than  one  or  two  the  suits,  that  in  this 


collection  are,  of  their  kind,  absolutely 
perfect.  There  are  fine  examples  of  the 
rich  adornnent  of  armour,  in  repousse, 
chasing,  damascening,  engraving,  and 
gilding,  which  were  the  delight  of  both 
armourers  and  their  patrons  after  tho  six- 
teenth century  had  begun.  These  are 
works  of  Art  in  iron  and  steel,  as  distin- 
guished from  noble  armour.  Then  splendid 
enrichment  was  the  grand  point  in  armour, 
not  supremacy  in  defence  or  knightly  dig- 
nity of  aspect ; the  armour  had  become 
dress,  full  dress,  and  accordingly  it  had 
learned  to  imitate  the  civil  costumes  in 
puffing,  and  slashing,  and  manifold  deco- 
ration. Armour  at  that  period  had  ceased 
to  rest  upon  armour-qualities  for  its  re- 
nown, but  it  had  degenerated  into  becoming 
a vehicle  for  artistic  elaboration  of  decora- 
tive accessories  and  direct  enrichment.  And, 
again,  throughout  this  period,  in  itself  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
time,  the  armourers  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered that  no  armour  could  be  too  massive 
or  heavy,  assuming  always  that  it  provided 
for  the  personal  security  of  the  wearer 
from  peril  by  thrust  or  blow;  so  they 
screwed  on  plate  over  plate,  “ reinforcing” 
the  suit  at  every  point  where  * ‘ reinforce- 
ment” was  practicable,  until  the  wrearer 
might  thoroughly  realise  the  caustic  com- 
ment of  the  pacific  James  I.  upon  all  the 
armour  of  which  he  had  any  experience — 
that  by  reason  of  its  massive  weight,  while 
it  protected  the  wearer  from  receiving  any 
harm,  it  effectually  prevented  his  inflicting 
any. 

The  weapons,  from  first  to  last,  are  in  vast 
quantities,  in  great  variety,  and  in  their 
characteristic  excellence  they  cannot  be 
surpassed.  To  be  appreciated,  they  must 
be  seen — swords,  daggers,  pikes,  bills,  ar- 
blasts,  halberds,  partisans,  glaives,  a morn- 
ing-star or  two  and  a flail,  et  id  genus  omne, 
with  some  early  pistols  and  wheel-locks,  and 
certain  arquebuses  that  look  like  very  re- 
mote ancestors  of  our  own  Sniders  and  Whit- 
worths. But  there  is  a seventeenth-century 
revolver,  just  to  suggest  that  in  that  mat- 
ter, as  in  some  others,  there  is  not  much  of 
novelty  under  the  sun.  Any  attempt  to 
describe  this  weapon- armoury,  so  as  to  do 
it  what  would  approach  to  justice,  would 
require  two  or  three  whole  numbers  of  the 
Art- Journal.  We  pass  on,  then,  to  make 
a few  brief  comments  upon  this  armoury 
as  a whole. 

Of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
which  with  varying  completeness  it  ex- 
emplifies and  illustrates,  we  have  already 
spoken.  We  now  have  to  remark  that, 
with  only  a comparatively  few  exceptions, 
the  entire  armouiy  is  foreign.  Many  of  the 
suits  and  pieces  of  armour  may  have  been 
purchased  by  wealthy  Englishmen,  some 
may  even  have  been  made  abroad  for  the 
islanders  our  ancestors,  and  still  more  (for 
their  acquisition  of  which  we  are  not  called 
on  to  account — they  may  have  won  them 
on  stricken  field  or  at  open  tourney,  and 
they  certainly  had  a habit  of  doing  such 
things)  may  have  been  worn  by  Englishmen 
without  their  having  either  ordered  them 
or  otherwise  purchased  them  ; and  yet  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  Meyrick  is  a great 
collection  of  German  armour,  with  some 
that  is  Italian,  a little  that  is  Spanish,  and 
a very  little  that  is  native  English.  Of  the 
weapons  a somewhat  larger  proportion  may 
be  English ; but  here  also  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  foreign.  Now,  we  hope  that  this 
collection  may  become  national  property  ; 
and  we  desire  to  see  it  permanently  esta- 
blished where  it  now  is,  and  to  see  with 
it  at  South  Kensington,  in  a grand  Na- 
tional Armoury,  all  the  national  collections 
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brought  together  so  as  to  constitute  the  one 
historical  Armoury  of  England.  And  we 
would  have  the  histories  of  the  different 
arms  and  armours  investigated,  and  their 
authenticity  as  far  as  possible  established  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  examples  we 
would  have  it  shown  whether  they  had  any 
connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  con- 
temporaneous arms  and  armour  of  England, 
and,  if  so,  what  that  connection  may  have 
been. 

And,  finally,  before  we  take  leave  for 
a while  of  this  armoury,  we  would  suggest 
what,  indeed,  the  armoury  itself  has  sug- 
gested to  us,  first,  that  a small  carefully- 
classified  sub -collection  (so  to  speak)  should 
be  formed  in  a compartment  by  itself,  which 
should  comprise  one,  two,  or  three  examples 
of  each  class  of  weapon  and  of  each  piece 
of  armour,  in  order  thus  to  enable  students 
to  identify  and  become  familiar  with  typical 
specimens  before  they  enter  upon  the  study 
of  a small  forest  of  bills  and  partisans,  and 
of  some  scores  of  dozens  of  maces  and  ham- 
mers. Again,  the  presence  of  the  Meyrick 
Armoury  at  South  Kensington  suggests  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  inviting  the 
proprietors  of  other  collections,  both  large 
and  small  collections,  the  proprietors  of 
single  fine  specimens  also,  to  lend  their  arms 
and  armour  at  this  time  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities,  in  order  to  complete  the 
Meyrick  Armoury  by  supplying  what  may 
be  wanting  in  it,  or  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. And,  once  more,  since  it  is  in 
works  of  mediaeval  art,  and  more  especially 
in  the  armed  monumental  effigies  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  we  possess  our  best  and 
most  trustworthy,  if  not  our  only,  contem- 
porary authorities  for -determining  the  true 
age  of  armour  and  weapons,  and  for  show- 
ing what  are  the  component  pieces  and 
details  of  the  same  suit  of  armour,  we 
strongly  advise  the  display  of  well-  executed 
rubbings  of  the  finest  knightly  brasses,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  veritable 
works  of  the  armourers  of  the  olden  time, 
and  of  their  allies  the  weapon-smiths. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  MINOR 

BRITISH  ART-INDUSTRIES. 

TERRA-COTTA. 

The  great  advances  that  have  within  a few 
years  been  effected  in  terra-cotta  manufacture 
demand  that  we  should  notice  a wide  range  of 
products  embracing  in  its  circle  all  kinds  of 
necessities,  utilities,  and  even  luxuries,  within 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  material.  With  the 
term  “terra-cotta”  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  productions  of  Fine  Art,  insomuch 
that  within  remembrance  the  term  was  un- 
known to  ordinary  producers  of  baked  and  burnt 
clay  in  its  present  multitudinous  forms.  It 
may,  to  many  persons,  be  a matter  of  indif- 
ference that  an  ancient  stamped  brick  is  an 
historical  evidence — that  the  bricks  and  pottery 
of  Assyria  testify  to  the  truth  of  Scripture — that 
even  fragments  of  baked  clay  define  the  limits  of 
an  empire — for  traces  of  Roman  pottery  are  found 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
but  not  beyond.  All  this  and  more  may  he 
devoid  of  general  interest,  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  escape  from  considerations  of  the  nature 
of  the  products  which  are  made  to  supply  our 
daily  wants.  If  they  be  cheap,  common  curio- 
sity is  gratified  by  learning  the  method  of  their 
production ; if  they  be  dear,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
our  means,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  why 
they  are  so  costly. 

The  art  of  working  in  clay  has  an  ancient 
and  honourable  pedigree,  for  it  comes  down  to 
us  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  It  is  by  no  means 
a matter  of  surprise  that  clay  should  have 

been  employed  to  supply  so  many  human  wants, 
as  it  suggests  itself  as  the  passive  slave  of  any 
subtle  hand.  It  is  rather  a matter  of  surprise 
that  the  properties  of  clay  should  ever  escape 
observation : in  such  cases  the  human  intelli- 
gence is  of  a very  low  grade. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  words  terra-cotta,  we  have  adopted  the 
foreign  designation  of  the  manufacture,  while 
other  nations  are  content  with  a descriptive 
appellation  rendered  by  equivalent  terms,  as, 
ierre-cuite,  &c.  The  term  is  effectively  appli- 
cable to  all  products  composed  of  earth  and 
clay,  and  passed  through  a kiln ; but  terra- 
cotta, as  now  understood,  has  become  dis- 
tinctive of  works  formed  of  clay  or  earth,  but 
unglazed ; while  to  products  that  are  finished 
with  a glaze  other  names  have  been  applied,  as 
pottery  and  porcelain,  both  of  which  words  are 
still  in  suspense,  as  regards  their  derivation, 
which  has  yet  to  he  determined,  not  less  than 
that  of  the  Greek  word  keramos.  The  ancient 
examples  are  formed  of  fine  clay  or  brick-earth 
carefully  prepared  and  well  burnt,  and  which 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  coarse  pottery  ware. 
This  entire  class  is  properly  designated  terra- 
cotta. But  the  term  is  incorrect  as  applied  to 
our  modern  productions,  for  they  are  not  pro- 
perly terra-cotta,  but  vitrified  stone,  and  as 
such  greatly  superior  to  terra-cotta  proper  in 
hardness,  texture,  and  colour. 

The  sun-dried  products  which  represent  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  art  have,  as  just  intimated, 
como  down  to  us  from  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  and  it  has  been  generally 
considered  an  immense  advance — the  so-called 
discovery  of  the  baking  of  clay  so  as  to  render 
it  indestructible.  But  from  the  mere  drying  to 
the  halting  of  clay  is  a step  so  self-suggestive 
that  it  can  scarcely  he  believed  that  it  was  not 
known  before  the  date  of  any  extant  remnant 
which  attests  the  practice. 

The  second  remarkable  move  in  the  use  of 
the  material  was  the  imitation  of  the  forms  of 
the  physical  world,  and  hence  arose  that  art 
which  fashioned  forth  in  clay  and  stone  the 
fanciful  forms  of  ancient  mythologies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  manufacture  of  vases 
suggested  the  invention  of  the  potter’s  wheel, 
before  which  clay  vessels  could  only  have  been 
fashioned  by  the  hand.  Of  the  rudeness  of 
this  primitive  method  of  formation  we  have 
examples  in  the  British  Museum.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  wheel  has  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  in  some  of  the  Egpytian 
sculptures  is  shown  in  full  operation.  There 
are  not,  we  believe,  any  modelled  Greek  vases 
in  existence  ; all  those  of  that  nation  bear  marks 
of  having  been  worked  on  the  wheel,  even  the 
oldest.  In  Greece,  the  three  great  rivals  in  the 
ceramic  art  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon, 
and  to  each  of  these  cities  has  the  invention 
been  attributed.  Fired  earthenware  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  hut  no  remnants  of  the  kilns 
of  remote  periods  survive,  though  the  results  of 
the  process  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs 
of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasties. 

With  a view  to  the  effective  closing  of  the 
pores  of  terra-cotta  so  that  clay  vessels  should  be 
available  for  holding  liquids,  they  were  covered 
with  a metallic  or  vitreous  glaze,  and  this  inven- 
tion remained,  it  would  appear,  a secret  among 
the  Eastern  nations,  as  enamelled  terra-cotta 
and  glass  formed  an  important  portion  of  the 
exports  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  different  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  the 
forms  of  their  products  the  Greeks  surpassed 
every  other  nation.  The  chaste  simplicity  of 
their  design,  and  the  elegance  of  their  ornamen- 
tation, seem  to  have  exhausted  the  sources  of 
the  beautiful,  insomuch  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  symmetrical  form  devised  by  modem  Art 
that  has  not  been  produced  by  the  Greeks. 

Potters’  clay  is  of  various  colours.  The  mate- 
rials used  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  are 
the  brown  and  blue  clays  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
the  cracking  clays  of  Devonshire.  The  dark 
colour  of  the  material  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  bitumen,  or  coal,  in  various  quantities,  but 
the  effect  of  this  is  changed  in  passing  through 
the  kiln.  The  pale  huff  vases,  ornaments,  and 

brackets  that  we  see  in  the  show  department 
of  Mr.  Blanchard,  at  Blackfriars,  and  of  Mr. 
Blashfield,  at  Paddington,  have  been  formed  of 
dark  clay,  the  colour  of  which  is  changed  in 
passing  through  the  fire.  Cracking  clay  is 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  whiteness,  but  as 
it  is  liable  to  crack  in  the  kiln,  it  is  worked  in 
combination  with  othor  clays  which  are  free 
from  this  defect.  Brown  clay,  when  passed 
through  the  gloss  oven,  sometimes  cracks  or 
“crazes”  the  glaze.  According  to  the  various 
uses  for  which  clay  is  required,  it  is  prepared 
with  such  substances  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  manganese,  finely- 
divided  quartz,  &c.,  which,  in  various  ways, 
modify  its  properties  and  appliances.  The 
quartz  is  obtained  in  a great  measure  from  the 
chalk  districts  of  Gravesend  and  Newhaven, 
in  the  form  of  flint,  which  is  white  outside,  but 
dark  and  clear  within. 

The  Devon  clay  when  used  for  terra-cotta  is 
mixed  with  other  clays,  as  it  is  more  soapy  and 
contains  a larger  quantity  of  alumina  than  other 
clays.  The  clay  of  Dorsetshire  is  suitable  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  clay  of  Devon — that  is, 
for  objects  and  designs  of  large  diameter,  as 
vases  and  fountains.  The  constituents  of  clays 
generally  available  for  such  works  are,  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  or  carbonate  of  lime  and  water. 
The  preparation  to  which  clay  is  subjected  in  all 
terra-cotta  manufactories  having  certain  common 
objects  is  generally  similar,  with  modifications 
peculiar  to  each ; for  every  manufacturer  is  an 
inventor,  and  has  some  auxiliary  process  which 
he  claims  as  his  own. 

The  first  process  in  ordinary  preparation  is 
that  of  grinding  the  clay,  which  is  submitted 
to  the  mill  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  is 
when  taken  from  the  pit.  From  the  mill  it  is 
removed  and  placed  in  vessels,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  water ; after  which  it  is 
baked,  or,  it  may  be,  boiled.  It  may  then  be 
mixed  with  silica  in  various  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  it  is  intended  to  form.  This 
silica  is  procurable  by  grinding  flintor  coprolites ; 
or  it  may  be  a mixture  of  sand  is  used.  If  the 
preparation  be  required  for  fine  work,  it  is  then 
that  washing  and  evaporation  are  necessary,  but 
if  only  for  common  articles,  the  proportions  of 
the  compound  may  be  mixed  in  the  shape  of  dry 
powder,  after  which  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water  is  added,  and  then  the  whole  may  be 
kneaded  or  pugged  in  a mill.  As  different  clays 
contract  unequally  in  the  kiln,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  mixture  must  be  complete,  or  from 
unequal  shrinkage  the  article  formed  of  the 
compound  will  certainly  crack.  After  the  clay, 
be  it  fine  or  coarse,  has  been  taken  from  the  slip 
kiln,  or  the  mill,  it  should  not  he  used  for  at 
least  three  days ; and  it  has  moreover  yet  two 
operations  to  undergo  before  it  can  be  said  to 
he  perfectly  ready  for  use.  The  first  of  these 
operations  is  to  beat  it  with  a bar  of  iron. 
The  second  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  the  air  that  may  have  formed  a lodg- 
ment in  it.  This  is  called  wedging , and  is 
performed  by  cutting  the  clay  in  pieces  by  means 
of  a wire,  and  then  throwing  the  severed  por- 
tions with  force  on  the  mass.  A sculptor  might 
model  a figure  in  this  clay,  but  the  working 
processes  are  different  from  those  employed 
when  the  artist  uses  sculptors’  modelling  clay. 

The  commercial  products  in  terra-cotta  are 
now  distinguished  by  much  taste  ; indeed,  the 
most  beautiful  antique  designs  have  lately  be- 
come common  by  means  of  this  manufacture. 
As  they  are  produced  in  quantities,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  it  will  ho  understood  these 
elegant  forms  so  highly  ornamented  are  not 
modelled  individually,  each  as  a separate  work 
of  Art.  Recourse  then  is  had  to  the  sculptor’s 
mould,  which  yields  many  perfect  shapes.  As 
the  beautiful  resource  of  the  sculptor  for  the  pro- 
duction of  his  working  model  is  not  generally 
known,  it  may  be  referred  to  here,  as  it  is  also 
the  main-stay  of  the  manufacturer  of  terra-cotta. 
When  the  sculptor’s  clay  model  is  perfected,  a 
plaster  of  Paris  mould  which  supplies  many 
casts  is  made  upon  it.  In  removing  the  mould 
the  clay  model  is  of  course  destroyed,  and  thus 
far  the  process  is  common  to  the  sculptor  and 
the  terra-cotta  worker.  The  former,  however, 
in  order  to  produce  his  cast,  pours  the  plaster  of 
Paris  into  the  mould  in  the  consistence  of  very 
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thick  cream,  while  the  producer  of  terra-cotta 
works  forces  the  clay  into  his  mould,  with  the 
result  which  a sculptor  calls  a squeeze — that  is, 
the  design  comes  out  perfect,  as  we  see  the  orna- 
mented vases,  pater®,  and  tazzi  perfect  in  form 
and  stainless  in  colour.  When  moulds  are  used, 
the  design,  according  to  its  size,  may  be  removed 
in  a space  of  time  varying  from  one  to  several 
hours.  When  sufficiently  dry  the  form  may  he 
dressed  by  the  removal  of  the  seams  left  by  the 
mould,  and  if  the  design  is  to  he  sharpened, 
relieved,  or  under-cut,  this  part  of  the  work  is 
performed  by  a carver.  The  great  risk  to  terra- 
cotta compositions  is  in  drying ; if  an  ornamental 
work  be  distorted  in  drying,  it  is  destroyed  ; but 
this  is  not  always  the  case  with  common  forms, 
which  may  be  dressed  by  a carver  so  as  still  to 
be  available.  The  “shrinkage”  in  drying  is 
about  | of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  in  firing  from 
$ inch  to  £ inch  in  the  foot ; or  a total  of 
1 inch  to  lj  inch  in  the  foot.  The  consumption 
of  coal  is  very  great,  as  averaging  nearly  lj  ton 
to  each  ton  of  ware  to  be  fired,  some  of  which 
requires  three  days  at  a white  heat.  Kilns  con- 
structed for  the  firing  of  terra-cotta  are  some- 
times 15  feet  in  diameter,  15  feet  high  inside,  25 
outside,  and  45  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  ; some 
of  those  of  Mr.  Blashfield,  at  Stamford,  are  of 
these  dimensions. 

The  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta 
in  England  is  due  to  the  energy,  enterprise, 
and  intelligence  of  two  ladies,  the  Misses  Coade, 
of  Lyme  ltegis,  who  established  at  Lambeth, 
nearly  a century  ago,  a small  manufactory, 
which  by  their  perseverance  and  good  manage- 
ment attained  oventually  a considerable  degree 
of  celebrity. 

To  this  establishment  is  due  the  merit  of 
greatly  improving  the  composition  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  its  proprietors  availed  themselves  of 
the  genius  of  W est  as  a designer,  and  of  the 
skill  and  taste  of  Bacon  and  Panzetta  as 
designers  and  executants. 

Messrs  Blanchard,  now  of  Blackfriars  lioad, 
have  executed  some  very  remarkable  designs  in 
terra-cotta,  such  as  the  ornamented  columns  in 
the  refreshment-room  at  South  Kensington,  of 
which  a detailed  description  was  given  in  the 
Art-Journal  when  the  embellishments  of  the 
room  were  completed.  Some  of  the  works 
executed  at  South  Kensington  by  Messrs. 
Blanchard  have  carried  the  manufacture  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  and  beauty  which  never 
could  have  been  contemplated  by  earlier  terra- 
cotta workers.  Among  their  other  productions 
they  have  patented  a fire-proof  staircase,  the 
great  merit  of  which  is,  that  it  does  not  crack 
and  break  up  like  stone  under  the  combined 
ordeal  of  fire  and  water. 

The  whole  of  the  terra-cotta  work  at  the  new 
Dulwich  College  was  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
Blashfield,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  in  order  to  show  the  tenacity  and  dura- 
bility of  the  material,  instituted  a series  of 
experiments  which  showed  that  their  so-called 
terra-cotta  withstood  a crushing  weight  of  442 
tons,  while  Portland  stone  bore  only  283,  and 
Bath  stone  no  more  than  88  tons.  As  regards 
the  employment  of  terra-cotta  in  architecture, 
it  may  bo  stated  generally  with  respect  to  cost, 
that  it  is  less  expensive  than  the  soft  stones  of 
Bath  and  Caen,  while  as  regards  Portland  the 
average  difference  would  be  about  35  to  40  per 
cent.  At  Dulwich,  for  instance,  the  ground- 
floor  windows  were  made  and  fixed  complete 
for  £19  each,  while  their  cost  in  Bath  stone 
would  have  been  £20,  and  in  Portland  £28. 
The  principal  floor  -windows,  which  are  of 
rather  elaborate  design,  have  been  fixed  com- 
plete for  £41  each.  These  in  Bath  stone  would 
have  cost  £57,  and  in  Portland  £86.  These 
items  we  extract  from  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  in 
June  last,  and  in  which  are  given  interesting 
details  of  the  works  at  Dulwich. 

But  to  the  many,  that  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  terra-cotta,  but  which  in  fact  is 
vitrified  stone,  comes  home  in  the  shape  of 
useful  objects  and  substantial  ornaments  of 
every  form  and  design.  To  name  even  the 
objects  composed  of  this  material  a catalogue 
would  be  necessary.  With  regard  to  reproduc- 
tions from  designs  of  high-class  Art,  we  wen- 
much  struck  by  very  many  of  the  works  on  the 


premises  of  the  manufacturers  named  above, 
Messrs.  Blashfield,  of  Paddington,  and  of  Stam- 
ford in  Lincolnshire,  and  Messrs.  Blanchard,  of 
Blackfriai's  lioad,  in  whose  establishments 
respectively  are  to  be  seen  reproductions  of 
famous  vases,  as,  the  Albani,  the  Western,  the 
Warwick,  &c.,  together  with  a variety  of  modem 
designs  in  statues,  bassi-relievi,  brackets,  pedes- 
tals, and  indeed  we  may  safely  say  250  other 
articles,  descending  in  scale  to  the  commonest 
utilities;  and  to  the  public  the  essential  question 
of  cost  may  be  stated  to  be  much  less  than  that 
of  stone  or  metal ; and  thus  from  the  sun-baked 
brick  of  the  early  ages  we  have  advanced  to  the 
kiln-baked  brick  of  our  own  day,  as  we  see  it 
in  its  plain  and  ornamented  forms  in  the  works 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

Henry  Murray. 


CHAUCER  MEMORIAL  WINDOW, 

IN 

POETS’  CORNER,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Very  happy  is  the  idea  which  in  the  Chaucer 
Memorial  Window  has  been  realised  with  no 
common  ability  and  with  truly  remarkable 
effectiveness.  Immediately  over  his  tomb,  in 
that  “comer”  of  the  great  Minster  which  is 
known  to  the  world  as  the  resting-place  of 
“Poets,”  a window  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  that  is  designed  to  form  a memo- 
rial of  Chaucer,  by  setting  forth  before  the 
eyes  of  all  succeeding  generations  a pictorial 
embodiment  of  his  intellectual  labour ; while  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  agency,  a 
graphic  illustration  is  given  of  the  position 
amongst  his  contemporaries  that  was  enjoyed 
by  the  father  of  English  verse. 

Tho  window,  which  faces  to  the  east  in  the 
south  transept,  is  one  of  the  fine  severe  early 
two-lights,  with  beautifully  simple  tracery 
above.  At  the  foot  of  these  lights,  in  two 
panels,  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  are  seen,  first 
setting  out  from  London,  and  then  arriving  at 
the  archiepiscopal  city.  Higher  up,  in  the 
centre  of  each  light,  are  two  circular  medal- 
lions, each  containing  well-balanced  groups  of 
figures ; one  representing  Chaucer  receiving  from 
Edward  III.,  in  tho  year  1372,  a commission  to 
the  Doge  of  Genoa ; the  other  his  reception,  with 
his  colleagues,  by  the  Italian  prince.  Again, 
two  other  groups  of  figures,  taken  from  “The 
Floure  and  the  Leafe,”  fill  the  uncusped  lancet-  ; 
heads  of  the  lights.  The  rest  of  the  space, 
above  and  below  the  central  medallions,  is  occu-  j 
pied  by  grisaille  glass  of  very  original  design,  j 
singularly  bold,  also,  in  its  leading  figures ; the  1 
whole  having  a prevailing  somewhat  dark  tint  j 
of  greyish  green.  A border  (itself  within 
narrow'  borders  of  white)  of  brilliant  blue, 
diapered  with  darker  tints  of  the  same  colour, 
and  enriched  ■with  shields  of  arms,  encloses  the 
complete  composition  of  each  light.  In  the 
cusped  circle  of  the  window-tracery  is  the  por- 
trait of  Chaucer,  between  those  of  Edward  III. 
and  Philippa  his  Queen ; above  them  are  the 
heads  of  two  eminent  contemporaries  of  the 
poet,  Wickliffe  and  Strode;  and  below  appear 
the  heads  of  Gower,  and  of  Chaucer’s  special 
friend  and  patron,  Prince  John  of  Ghent ; thus 
these  six  smaller  heads  are  grouped  in  a circle, 
within  the  foils  of  the  cusping,  about  the 
central  head  of  the  poet  himself.  In  the  small 
spandrels  of  the  tracery  are  the  arms  of  Chaucer, 
and  of  Chaucer  impaling  Roet.  And,  at  the 
base  of  the  window,  in  Gothic  capitals,  are  the 
name  and  date  — Geoffrey  : ghaugek  : died  : 
a : d : 1400  ; with  two  appropriate  couplets  from 
the  poem  entitled,  “ Belade  of  gode  counsaile.” 

Such  is  the  window  which  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Baillie  and  Mayer,  of  Wardour 
Street,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller, 
one  of  the  able  and  accomplished  authors  of  the 
noble  volume  on  Monumental  Brasses  which 
bears  his  name ; and  so  much  there  is  in  this 
window  that  in  itself  is  truly  excellent,  while, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  most  suggestive  work  of  its 
kind  which  has  been  executed  in  our  times, 
that  it  claims  much  more  than  the  most  careful 
of  descriptions  from  all  who  would  gladly  see 


the  grand  old  art  of  artists  in  glass  revived  in 
its  full  power  and  splendour. 

It  is,  then,  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
general  high  merit  of  this  work  that  we  notice 
its  imperfections  and  criticise  its  shortcomings. 
The  general  plan  is  almost  without  fault. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  panels  and  the 
circular  central  medallions  ; but  they  ought  to 
have  been  connected,  in  some  subordinate  yet 
significant  manner,  by  the  leading  lines  of  the 
grisaille  groundwork  that  is  interposed  between 
them ; and  the  upper  panels  should  not  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  grisaille  by  straight  lines, 
forming  chords  to  the  lancets  of  the  lights. 
The  design  of  the  grisaille,  however  meritorious 
in  itself,  is  on  much  too  large  a scale,  and  the 
colour  is  too  monotonous.  The  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  the  figures  and  heads  in  the  medal- 
lions, upper  panels,  and  tracery  is  excellent : 
but  why  are  the  horizontal  iron  bars  of  the 
framing  carried  across  them  ? Surely  this  might 
have  been  obviated.  The  more  sombre  tone  of 
the  lower  panels  is  equally  worthy  of  praise ; 
those  two  clever  pictures,  however,  as  we  are 
disposed  to  consider,  would  have  been  still  more 
effective,  had  the  same  personages  appeared  in 
them  both — at  the  two  ends  of  their  journey — 
in  the  very  same  costume ; moreover,  because  a 
blue  horse  has  of  late  been  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  we  see  no  reason  why  a quadruped  of 
that  decidedly  exceptional  hue  should  have 
carried  one  of  the  party  on  the  Canterbury 
pilgrimage.  Tho  two  central  medallions  have 
exactly  the  right  borders  of  ruby,  plain  white, 
and  studded  white ; but  the  borders  of  the 
panels  are  far  from  being  sufficiently  decided. 
Then  the  blue-diapered  borders  of  the  lights 
are  very  beautiful,  without  being  clearly  and 
emphatically  distinguished  in  colour,  as  cer- 
tainly they  ought  to  have  been,  from  the 
grisaille,  which  completely  overpowers  them. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  a richer  treat- 
ment of  the  apartment  both  of  the  English 
King  and  of  the  Genoese  Doge ; and  we  do  not 
see  why  the  glass  in  King  Edward's  window' 
should  be  plain  brightish  green.  The  heraldry 
of  the  borders,  coming  as  it  does  from  Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller,  surprises  us.  Historical  heraldry, 
if  introduced  at  all,  should  be  exactly  accurate. 
At  the  head  of  each  light  is  a large  fleur-de- 
lys  : w'hy  is  this  ? The  shields  of  arms  are  said 
to  be  “ England,  France,  Hainault,  Lancaster, 
Castile,  and  Leon,  alternately : ” again  we 
must  ask,  wherefore  are  these  shields  as  they 
appear  ? Edward  III.,  at  the  era  of  the  window, 
bore  France  ancient  and  England  quarterly  : 
John  of  Ghent,  claiming  to  be  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  in  right  of  his  second  consort,  bore 
the  ensigns  of  Castile  and  Leon  quarterly,  and 
impaling  France  and  England  quarterly  differenced 
with  liis  own  ermine  label.  Lancaster  is  given  as 
England  with  a label  of  France : those  were  the 
arms,  not  of  John  of  Ghent,  but  of  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  his  son.  Again,  the  arms  of  Leon 
are  argent,  a lion  rampant  gules,  and  not  a golden 
lion  on  a red  field.  The  shields  of  France  in 
this  border  are  distinguished  with  difficulty, 
because  the  blue  of  the  border  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  blue  of  the  field  of  the  shields ; 
this  might  have  been  avoided  easily,  and  with 
good  effect.  The  shield  of  Hainault  is  rightly 
given  quarterly , which  makes  the  omission  of 
quartering  in  the  other  shields  the  more  re- 
markable. 

There  is  one  thing  wanting  in  this  window, 
which  in  some  form,  we  consider,  ought  always 
to  be  present  in  a memorial  window  erected  in 
a Christian  Church — this  is  some  sign  or  token 
of  a Christian’s  faith.  We  will  not  add  another 
word,  except  to  congratulate  the  artists  on  what 
they  have  here  accomplished,  and  to  urge  them 
on  to  resolve  upon  the  accomplishment  of  works 
that  will  raise  still  higher  their  reputation. 
That  this  fine  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
Abbey  is  also  a matter  for  hearty  congratu- 
lation ; and,  more  than  this,  we  trust  that  its 
presence  in  the  great  national  shrine  of  our 
illustrious  dead  will  be  considered  an  example 
to  be  followed,  so  that  other  windows  also  in 
the  same  glorious  church,  one  by  one,  may 
become  lustrous  commemorative  chronicles  of 
the  worthies  who  rest  beneath  the  canopy  of 
its  lofty  vaulting. 
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GARDEN  FOUNTAIN  AT 
HONG-KONG. 

In  the  public  gardens  of  Hong-Kong  was 
erected  last  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, an  elegant  fountain,  of  which  an  engrav- 
ing is  here  introduced.  It  stands  in  a central 
position,  and  is  a conspicuous  and  enlivening 
object  when  seen  either  from  the  level  ground 
or  the  surrounding  terraces. 

The  fountain  is  an  English  production,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  of  London,  the  well- 
known  architect,  and  is  executed  in  Ransome’s 
Patent  Stone  by  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone 
Company,  who  have  recently  erected  new  and 
extensive  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
East  Greenwich.  We  may  remark  that  this 
material,  the  “invention”  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Ransome,  has  been  duly  noticed  in  our  columns 
as  eminently  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  out-door 
ornamental  work.  The  fountain  maybe  described 
as  consisting  of  a column  20  feet  in  height,  and 
divided  into  three  sections,  rising  out  of  basins 
which  diminish  in  diameter  from  the  base  up- 
wards. The  lowermost  basin  is  designed  on 
the  plan  of  a quatrefoil  with  square  projec- 
tions, its  faces  being  decorated  with  scroll  orna- 
ment of  water-plants  in  panels.  The  middle 


basin  is'  also  a quatrefoil,  standing  on  four 
columns  round  a central  pier,  although  it  is 
not  made  to  appear  thus  in  our  engraving ; the 


water  from  this  basin  is  allowed  to  flow  over 
an  undulating  water-lip  into  the  lower  basin. 
From  the  centre  of  this  middle  member  rises 
a shaft,  the  column  being  a pointed  quatre- 
foil, with  tufts  of  ferns  at  the  base ; and  in 
the  angles  stand  up  models  of  the  arum  and 
reed-mace  plants,  the  cap  being  modelled 
after  water-plants.  The  under  side  of  the 
upper  basin  shows  shells  and  water-leaves, 
while  the  edge  is  ornamented  with  four  small 
figures  of  crouching  lions.  Out  of  this  basin 
rises  a single  pipe,  from  which  springs  a full 
jet  of  water  30  feet  in  height.  The  overflow 
of  each  basin  is  delivered  into  the  one  imme- 
diately below  it  by  wastes,  arranged  so  as 
to  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the 
upper  basin,  and  of  dolphins  in  the  middle  one. 
Tins  enclosing  basin  is  also  on  the  plan  of 
a quatrefoil;  it  is  60  feet  in  diameter,  the  sides 
being  constructed  of  finely-wrought  granite, 
and  the  floor  paved  with  marble  tiles.  In 
all  there  are  370  jets  when  the  fountain  is 
in  full  operation,  namely,  350  small  jets  and 
20  large.  The  smaller  jets  are  arranged  in 
circles  in  the  large  basin,  and  around  the  foun- 
tain proper,  while  the  larger  ones  rise  out  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  structure,  on  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  fountains,  so  universally  ad- 
mired, at  Versailles  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 


It  will  be  obvious  that  this  beautiful  object  I pose,  however,  is  to  show  the  fountain  itself, 
of  industrial  Art  loses  much  in  the  engraving  , leaving  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers  to 
for  want  of  its  natural  surroundings;  our  pur-  form  from  the]  description  some  idea  of  its 


appearance  as  it  stands  in  its  place  in  the  city 
of  Hong-Kong,  a highly  meritorious  specimen 
of  English  design  and.  Art-manufacture. 
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SCENERY  OE  THE  STAGE.  of  the  situation.  Here  we  are  borne  into  the 

, throng  of  the  comedietta  called  “The  Two  Harle- 

I quins,”  a piece  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  the 

THE  GAIETY.  characters  rehearse  a story  supposed  to  he  culled 

7 from  the  pictures  of  "Watteau — of  whom  a few 

At  this  theatre  everything  has  heen  done  to  words  by  the  way.  The  French  are  proud  of 
justify  the  name  it  has  received.  The  English  Watteau,  hut  his  works  never  rose  into  esteem 
public  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  a spirited  in  France  until  they  had  nearly  all  been  pur- 
management,  which  patriotically  undertakes  to  chased  in  England.  One  curious  proof  of  this 
relieve  us  of  the  reproach  of  taking  our  amuse-  ! is,  that  although  Watteau  is  a painter  of  the 
ments  sadly ; and  the  public  pays  its  debt  not  French  school,  there  was,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
only  gratefully,  but  substantially,  by  large  only  one  example  of  this  painter  in  the  Louvre, 
nightly  instalments.  The  performances  in  their  i His  best  works,  like  those  of  Cuyp,  are  in 
succession  are  even  considered  with  a view  to  England.  The  dresses  are  not  so  Wattesquc  as 
pictorial  effect.  ^ They  begin  with  a comediette  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  properties  of 
chantante ; this  is  followed  by  a piece  of  graver  “The  Two  Harlequins”  are  a genuine  extract 
cast,  which  receives  relief  from  the  brilliant  from  Watteau’s  conceptions, 
travestie  of  “ Robert  the  Devil.”  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  that 

It  is  always  a difficulty'  to  determine  the  or-  would  have  stamped  the  piece  as  an  extract  from 
namental  bearings  of  the  panelling  of  a theatre.  Watteau,  it  would  have  been  what  our  valuable 
If  the  artist  succeeds  in  escaping  vulgarity,  that  friend  Pepys— and  all  the  world  after  him— calls 
is  no  small  merit  ; but  if  he  accomplishes  a har-  a sacque  ; but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  piece, 
moniou8  composition,  he  will  have  achieved  a although  it  might  have  been  introduced  on 
great  work.  Before  seeing  the  embellishments  figures  that  do  not  dance.  On  the  dressing  of 
of  this  theatre,  we  were  prepared  for  a light  these  figures  a chapter  might  be  written,  but 
and  brilliant  ornamentation,  and  this  has  been  we  have  no  space  for  another  line.  The  scene 
the  end  in  view;  indeed,  nothing  else  would  which  served  “The  Two  Harlequins”  is  per- 
have  sorted  with  the  name  given  to  the  place,  manent  during  the  piece.  It  is  a composi- 
Thc  panelling,  then,  running  round  the  house,  is  tion  of  which  Watteau  would  have  been  proud 
ornamented  with  gilt  arabesque  in  low  relief  on  to  have  acknowledged  himself  the  painter, 
a light  blue  or  grey  ground,  the  effect  of  which  is  although  the  exigencies  of  stage  scenery  too 
luminous  and  elegant.  This  being  the  general  frequently  demand  the  perpetration  of  an  out- 
tone  of  the  painting,  a dominant  is  thus  at  once  rage  on  picturesque  composition — sucb  as  the 
established,  which  is  absolutely  intolerant  of  placing  of  the  principal  quantity  in  the  centre 
even  minor  discordancies.  It  may  not  be  difficult  of  the  picture.  To  the  learned ‘in  Art  it  may 
to  dispose  of  any  amount  of  space  in  this  wise,  seem  absurd  to  say  that  scene-painters  are  dis- 
Ihere  is  at  least  merit  in  following  an  example  tinguishable  by.  their  feeling  and  manner  as 
accepted  as  good.  There  are,  however,  certain  much  as  any  individual  of  the  multitude  whoso 
discrepancies  in  the  composition,  which  would  works  we  can  assign  to  their  veritable  authors, 
intimate  that  the  decorations  have  been  confided  even  from  the  doorways  of  their  respective 
to  capacities  of  diverse  mould.  It  cannot  be  exhibition  rooms.  The  scene,  then,  may  be 
believed  that  the  decorator  of  these  panels  would  one  of  Watteau’s  garden  backgrounds — a cha- 
mp his  woric  by  associatmg  a dusky  red  valence  teau— and,  nearer,  a little  bridge  spanning  a 
with  the  airy  blue  and  the  sparkling  gold  im-  sullen  pool  garnished  with  the  leaves  of  the 
mediately  above  it.  _ Nor  can  it  be  doubted  water-lily.  From  the  back  of  the  house  the 
that  the  same  taste  dictated  the  heavy  Turkey  scene  is  enchanting ; nay,  even  from  the 
red  curtains  as  the  lumiture  for  the  stage-  prompter’s  box  the  masses  of  foliage  come  out 
boxes.  It  need  not  be  presumed  that,  in  accord-  with  a reality  which  in  days  gone  by  might 
ance  with  its  name,  lightness  and  brilliancy  have  been  dreamt  of,  but  never  could  have  been 
have  been  the  aim  in  the  decorations  of  the  realised  in  scene-painting.  We  may  explain 
theatre ; and  being  almost  splendid,  it  is  to  be  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  for- 
regretted  that  it  is  not  wholly  so.  tunate  enough  to  be  within  visiting  distance  of 

The  composition  of  the  proscenium  is  effective,  the  Gaiety,  that  “ The  Two  Harlequins’’  are 
but  the  grouped  columns  are  somewhat  massive,  not  the  mute,  parti-eolourcd  acrobats  of  our 
and,  as  seen  from  the  pit  or  boxes,  have  the  stage,  but  actors  who  represent  principal  dra- 
effect  of  diminishing  tho  size  of  the  house,  matic  characters,  and  maintain  chief  parts 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  assisted  by  throughout  the  performance, 
other  judicious  dispositions.  The  spaces  over  The  second  piece,  which  may  be  said  to  be 

the  drop-curtain  are  still,  very  fittingly,  grey  “ running”  at  the  Gaiety,  is  called  “On  the 
and  gold,  but  an  upper  field,  bearing,  as  well  Cards,”  a drama  in  three  acts,  founded  on 
as  we  could  see,  the  royal  arms  of  England,  is  “ L’Escamoteur,”  which  was  rendered  famous 
sprinkled  with  gilt  fleur-de-lis,  a device  which,  by  the  performance  of  M.  Paul  Meunier,  of  the 
we  presume,  has  a meaning,  although  it  is  not  Oaiete , in  Paris,  and  not  long  afterwards  intro- 
clear.  But  the  great  point  of  this  part  of  the  duced  at  the  Adelphi  as  “ Magloire  the  Presti- 
decorations  is  a painted  frieze,  having  much  digitateur.”  The  principal  character  is  sustained 
the  appearance  of  fresco.  It  is  painted  by  Mr.  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  in  one  of  those  French 
H.  Marks,  an  artist  of  recognised  talent  and  parts  in  which  he  has  no  rival.  In  the  scenery 
genius.  The  picture,  we  may  call  it,  is  full  of  this  piece  there  is  little  to  remark,  save  the 
of  figures,  but  the  assembly  does  not  speak  drawing-room  of  Sir  Gilbert  Ethelward,  which 
for  itself.  This  is  unpardonable  in  what  may  was  furnished  in  a simple  taste  befitting  an 
be  called  a public  work ; but  the  artist  has  English  gentleman ; and  here  it  must  be  re- 
™ 6 consolation  of  knowing  that  he  suffers  marked,  how  trifling  soever  the  incident  may 
in  the  very  best  company,  for  at  some  time  or  appear,  that  the  wing  draperies  assist  very  much 
o^rthe  most  eminent  men  have  been  unin-  the  reality  of  the  room,  although  they  do  not 
tclligible.  And  there  is  something  to  be  said  harmonise  either  with  the  appointments  of  the 
ot  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  artists  of  drawing-room  or  tho  decorations  of  the  house, 
the  so-called  advanced  schools  may  entbusias-  This  was  followed  by  an  operatic  extravaganza, 
tically  adnnre,  but  which,  to  be  admired  by  called  “Robert  the  Devil,”  and  founded,  of 
the  public,  must  first  be  understood  by  them.  course,  on  the  opera  so  called.  The  first  re- 

Here  we  must  say  that  the  lighting  of  the  markable  scene  in  this  piece  is  the  exterior  of 
house  is  not  managed  in  such  a way  as  to  do  Robert’s  Hotel,  at  Palermo,  to  which  an  admir- 
justice  to  the  picture ; yet  if  it  were,  the  public  able  effect  is  given  by  the  management  of 
would  miss  the  rounding  of  the  draperies  which  the  light,  thrown  powerfully  on  the  water  and 
it  is  accustomed  to  see  in  the  craft  of  the  modern  buildings,  while  the  centre  of  the  stage,  which 
schools.  There  are  some  white  draperies  in  the  is  thronged  with  figures,  is  thrown  into  shade; 
centre  o.  the  composition,  which  are  decided  ! the  foremost  ground  is  strongly  lighted  by  the 
by  the  public  as  unfinished,  because  the  figures  ' foot-lamps.  It  is  a kind  of  effect  which  has 
want  rounding.  The  spirit  of  the  execution  been  produced  before,  but  we  have  never  seen 
takes  us  back  to  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  it  rendered  with  a resxdt  so  truly  picturesque  as 
to  the  church  of  Or’  San  Michele,  at  Florence,  on  this  occasion.  “ The  Chamber  of  Horrors  ” 
at  a time  when  Benozzo  Gozzoli  was  king,  and  is  an  ingenious  device  in  stage  representation — 
his  royaity  was,  as  it  is  now,  acknowledged.  a happy  idea  which  might  have  been  utilised 

\v  ith  respect  to  the  stage  scenic  appoint-  ! beyond  its  service  on  this  occasion, 
ments,  the  Messrs.  Grieve  are,  we  think,  masters  

ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT. 

A Bill  intituled  “An  Act  for  consolidating 
and  amending  the  Law  of  Copyright  in  works 
of  Fine  Art”  was  presented  by  Lord  "Westbury 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  June  last.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  copyright  laws  is,  no  doubt, 
a very  desirable  object;  and  though  we  would 
rather  wish  to  have  the  law  of  copyright  in 
works  of  literature  and  in  Fine  Art  amalga- 
mated, yet  we  heartily  welcome  any  measure 
which  tends  to  the  consolidation  of  the  law 
even  on  the  subject  of  Fine  Art.  The  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  in  establishing  a registry  of 
title  to  artistic  copyright  (and,  to  some  extent, 
of  literary  copyright  also),  consists  in  tho  iden- 
tification and  indexing  of  the  works.  Now  this 
is  provided  for  in  the  Act  under  consideration 
with  sufficient  certainty  and  convenience,  by 
requiring  the  proprietor  to  deposit  a photo- 
graph, or  outline  of  the  work,  and  by  classifica- 
tion of  subjects,  and  also  indexing  them  by  the 
name  of  the  artist.  The  Act  docs  not  affect 
any  copyright  subsisting  at  the  time  of  its 
coming  into  operation,  except  that  with  regard 
to  any  infringement  of  such  existing  copyright, 
when  every  remedy  shall  be  applicable,  as  if 
the  copyright  had  been  given  by  the  Act. 

The  3rd  Section  vests  the  copyright,  in  works 
of  Fine  Art,  in  the  author,  “being  a British 
subject,  or  resident  within  the  British  domi- 
nions at  the  time  such  work  shall  be  made  ox- 
first  sold,”  for  his  life  and  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  and  provides  that  on  the  sale  of  such 
works  the  copyright  shall  vest  in  the  purchaser , 
unless  the  author,  at,  or  prior  to,  the  time  of 
delivery,  reserve  it  by  a memorandum  in 
writing ; and  further,  that  the  author  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  sell  his  own  bond  fldc  sketches 
without  prejudice  to  any  copyright  existing 
therein.  This  is  a most  important  clause : it 
will  be  seen  that  the  period  for  which  the  copy- 
right is  to  exist  is  far  more  extensive  than  that 
in  force  at  the  present  time ; and  the  proviso 
that  on  sale  of  a work  the  copyright  shall  vest 
in  the  purchase!-,  unless  reserved  by  the  author, 
is  a decided  improvement  on  the  1st  section  of 
the  25  and  26  Viet.,  c.  68,  which  enacts  that  in 
every  case  of  a sale,  or  the  execution  of  any 
order  for  any  work  of  Art,  some  writing  shall 
be  x-equired  to  pass  the  copyright.  For  it  is 
surely  simpler  to  make  such  a case  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  public,  by  requir- 
ing from  the  purchaser  or  employer  registration 
of  proprietorship,  in  order  to  perfect  his  copy- 
right. The  liberty  given  to  artists  is  most  im- 
portant, more  especially  to  those  who,  having 
parted  with  a finished  painting,  wish  to  dispose 
of  their  original  sketch  from  which  such  finished 
painting  has  been  taken.  Numberless  cases  of 
complaint  have  arisen  between  artists  and  the 
purchasers  of  paintings  : it  has  been  found  that 
either  a repetition  has  been  made  and  sold  else- 
where, or  that  purchasers  have  obtained  a re- 
plica, too  often  called  a finished  sketch,  in  lieu  of 
the  original  picture.  Of  course  repetitions,  as 
apart  from  bond  flde  sketches,  come  within  this 
section,  and  as  such  are  punishable  under  the 
9th  section  of  the  Act  under  consideration.* 

* There  can  be  no  copyright  in  a mere  sketch,  if  there 
be  existing  at  the  time  a finished  painting,  for  on  sale  of 
the  painting,  the  copyright  (unless  reserved)  would  vest 
in  the  purchaser,  and  he  would  consequently  have  llie 
right  to  restrain  any  publication  or  sale,  not  expressly  pro- 
tected, by  the  Act  before  us.  Besides,  the  sale  of  the  sketch 
is  only  permitted  by  the  3rd  section,  to  be  after  the  regis- 
tration of  the  copyright  in  the  work  of  Fine  Art,  of  which 
such  sketch  is  a study.  We  have  been  asked  the  following 
question  : If  an  artist  paints  two  pictures  of  the  same 

subject,  a copyright  in  one  being  registered,  can  the  buyer 
of  the  second  (who  has  made  no  stipulation  for  copyright) 
engrave  it?”  We  must  answer,  certainly  not:  for,  by 
the  9tli  section,  the  author  not  being  the  proprietor  for  the 
time  being  of  the  copyright  (which  he  would  not  be  in  the 
case  stated  above),  is  prevented  from  repeating , copying, 
colourably  imitating , or  otherwise  multiplying  such  paint- 
ing, and  the  existence  of  the  copyright  in  the  one,  would 
necessarily  exclude  the  copyright  in  the  other.  Besides 
which,  were  the  artist  to  paint  a second  picture  of  the 
nature  described  above,  he  himself  would  be  liable  (unless 
he  had  reserved  the  copyright)  to  an  action  by  the  regis- 
tered proprietor.  The  word's  used  by  the  Act  are  general 
enough  to  prevent  the  copyist  from  reaping  the  benefit 
which  should  rightly  belong  to  the  original  inventor — 
“ copy,  imitate,  or  otherwise  multiply .”  A copy  has  been 
defined  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  (West  v.  Francis,  5 B.  and 
Ald.?  737)  as  “that  which  comes  so  near  to  the  original  as 
to  give  every  person  seeing  it,  the  idea  created  by  the 
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The  4 th  Section  provides  that  an  author's 
sketches  and  unfinished  works  of  Fine  Art,  to 
the  value  of  £15,  shall  not  be  liable  to  seizure 
or  sale  during  his  lifetime,  and  that  no  sale, 
without  his  consent,  shall  deprive  him  of  his 
copyright  therein. 

The  5th  Section  provides  that  when  illustra- 
tions are  published  in  a book  in  which  there  is 
a subsisting  copyright  they  shall  be  included 
in  the  copyright,  although,  as  regards  them,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  have  not  been  complied 
with.* * 

The  7th  Section  enacts  that  copyright  shall  be 
deemed  personal  estate,  and  may  be  assigned  at 
law  (subject  to  a stamp  duty  of  6d.)  by  a signed 
note  or  memorandum,  or  by  entry  in  the  regis- 
ter provided  by  the  23rd  section ; and  further, 
that  there  shall  be  an  implied  contract  that  the 
work  is  new  and  original,  which  shall  run  with 
the  copyright,  the  registered  proprietor  thereof 
being  able  to  sue  in  his  own  name  the  author 
in  respect  of  any  breach  of  such  implied  con- 
tract. 

The  8th  Section  provides  that,  though  the 
omission  to  register  shall  not  affect  the  copy- 
right, yet  no  action  can  be  maintained  for 
infringement  of  copyright  until  the  proprietor 
is  registered,  when  ho  may  then  sue  and  be 
sued  in  his  own  name. 

Tho  infringement  of  copyright  is  punished 
by  a penalty  not  exceeding  £20  and  not  less 
than  £2,  for  every  first  offence,  nor  less  than 
£5  for  every  subsequent  one.  If  any  person 
should  fraudulently  affix  his  name  to  any  work 
of  Fine  Art,  not  being  tho  name  of  the  author, 
or  if  he  should  expose  such  work  for  sale,  or 
if  he  should  offer  for  sale  as  being  original 
any  copy  of  a work  of  Fine  Art,  or  if  he  should 
alter,  or  make  any  additions  to  such  work,  and 
afterwards  sell  it,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  person 
aggrieved  a sum  similar  in  amount  to  the  above 
penalty,  or  double  the  full  price  at  which  such 
work  or  copy  may  have  been  sold ; and  all 
such  copies  shall  bo  forfeited  to  the  author 
whose  name  has  been  fraudulently  used,  or 
whose  work  has  been  altered ; and  provided 
that  the  penalties  imposed  as  above  shall  only 
be  incurred  if  the  author  whose  name  has  been 
fraudulently  affixed,  &c.,  shall  have  been  living 
within  twenty  years  of  the  committal  of  the 
offence.  Under  this  section  no  proprietor  of 
any  engraving  shall,  having  advertised  or  de- 
clared that  a stated  number  of  copies  only  are 
to  be  made  shall  exceed  such  stated  number, 
nor  having  repaired  or  wrought  afresh  any 
plate  from  which  he  has  previously  printed 
copies,  offer  for  sale  any  impression  as  a proof 
copy  of  such  engraving. 

The  11  th  and  12 th  Sections  provide  for  the 
seizure  of  piratical  imitations  imported  into  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  authorises 
any  officer  of  her  Majesty's  Customs,  if  he  sus- 
pects, or  if  the  registered  proprietor  of  any 
copyright,  or  his  agent,  shall  declare  that  any 
goods  imported  are  prohibited  imitations,  to 
detain  and  examine  such  goods : and  further, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  shall  ex- 
pose at  the  several  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom .printed  lists  of  all  works  of  Fine  Art,  in 
which  the  registered  copyright  shall  be  sub- 
sisting, and  of  which  the  registered  proprietor 
shall  have  given  them  notice,  stating  when 
Buch  copyright  shall  expire. 

Section  13  authorises  the  registered  proprietor 
of  any  copyright  to  demand  full  information 
of  any  person  who  shall  offer  for  sale  any  un- 
lawful copy  of  any  work,  as  to  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  same,  and  in  default  of  such  information 
shall  forfeit  for  every  offence  to  the  person 
aggrieved  a sum  not  exceeding  £20,  and  not 
less  than  £2,  for  the  first  offence,  nor  less  than 
£5  for  every  subsequent  one. 

Sections  14  and  15  enact  that,  on  information 


original,”  and  if  the  original  design  is  made  the foundition 
of  the  new  work,  although  the  natural  object  represented 
is  before  the  artist  at  the  time,  and  small  and  unimportant 
changes  of  position,  dress,  or  detail  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a colour  or  appearance  of  variation  and 
originality,  the  work  will  be  a colourable  imitation.  (See 
Boworth  v.  Wittes  1 Camp.,  91). 

* The  5 and  (5  Viet.,  c.  45,  sec.  2,  has  a similar  enact- 
ment as  regards  wood-engravings  in  a book,  though  the 
8 of  Geo  If.  as  to  engraving  has  not  been  complied  with 
(Boyne  v.  Houlston,  5 JL>e  Gex.  and  Sm.  267). 


laid  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  he  shall 
grant  a warrant  to  search  any  house  or  shop 
for  piratical  copies,  and  that  on  discovery  they 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  registered  proprietor  of 
the  copyright  thereof.  Moreover,  that  piratical 
copies  in  the  possession  of  hawkers  may  be 
seized,  without  warrant,  by  any  peace  officer, 
or  by  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  and 
taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  when 
they  shall  be  forfeited  to  tho  proprietor. 

These  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  action 
or  by  summary  proceedings,  before  any  two 
justices  having  jurisdiction  whero  the  offending 
parties  reside,  that  is,  in  England  or  Ireland. 
In  Scotland  relief  may  be  obtained  either  by 
action  before  the  Court  of  Session,  or  by  sum- 
mary action  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
where  tho  offence  was  committed,  or  where  the 
offender  resides ; power  is  likewise  given  to 
levy  in  default. 

The  18fA  Section  provides  that  no  action  for 
recovery  of  any  penalty  shall  be  commenced 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offence.  And  that  no  recovery  of 
any  penalty  under  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
remedy  which  any  person  aggrieved  may  be 
entitled  to,  either  at  law  or  in  equity. 

Sections  21  and  22  empower  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Record,  in  which  any  action  may  be 
pending,  to  make  an  order  for  an  injunction, 
inspection,  or  account ; and  in  any  case  in 
which  judgment  shall  be  obtained  in  any  action 
for  any  of  the  above  penalties,  to  give  the 
successful  party  all  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and 
full  indemnity  for  costs. 

Sections  23,  24,  'and  25  provide  that  three 
separate  registers  shall  be  kept.  The  first,  for 
the  register  of  proprietors  of  copyright  in  new 
and  original  drawings  and  pictures  ; the  second, 
for  those  in  photographs  and  engravings;  and 
the  third,  for  those  in  sculptures.  That  therein 
shall  be  entered  a memorandum  of  each  copy- 
right, anil  any  subsequent  assignment ; and 
that  the  Registrar  shall  make  out  an  index,  in 
which  shall  be  contained  the  names  of  all 
persons  appearing  in  the  entries,  together  with 
a reference  to  the  page,  with  such  particulars 
as  will  afford  full  information  to  the  public  as 
to  the  copyright  work  to  which  such  entry 
relates.  And,  moreover,  that  he  shall  furnish 
copies  of  the  entries  at  a charge  of  sixpence  per 
folio,  but  that  no  list  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
title  in  any  court.  The  act  makes  it  a mis- 
demeanour to  place  a false  entry  on  the  register, 
and  empowers  the  superior  courts  to  vary  or 
expunge  any  entry  ; and  to  control  and  enforce 
the  performance  of  the  Registrar’s  duties  on 
application  made  to  them  on  that  behalf.* 

Looking  carefully  at  all  tho  provisions  and 
amendments  before  us,  we  must  admit  that  our 
best  thanks  are  due  to  Lord  Westbury  for  the 
able  measure  which  he  has  already  introduced 
to  the  House,  and  which  we  trust  may  before 
long  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

1.  Hints  to  an  artist  desirous  of  securing  his 
copyright. — If  the  artist  wishes  to  retain  the 
copyright,  for  himself,  he  must  on  the  sale,  of 
such  work,  or  prior  to  the  time  of  delivery,  re- 
serve it  by  a memorandum  in  writing.  For  a 
partial  reservation  by  the  author  the  following 
form  may  be  used : — 

Having  purchased  a Painting  [or  Drawing  or  Photograph 
or  Work  of  Sculpture']  from  you  at  the  price  of  [£  or  for 
valuable  consideration]  being  [ here  very  shortly  describe 
the  subject ].  I admit  that  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
same  being  delivered  to  me,  I agreed  with  you  that  all 
copyright  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  Photo- 
graphs and  Engravings  I herefrom  should  be  your  pro- 
perty. [If  any  additional  terms  agreed  upon,  they  may 
be  added  here  1 A.  B. 

To  C.D 

[Address). 

For  an  entire  reservation  by  the  Author  the 
following  form  may  be  used : — 

Having  purchased  a Painting  [Draviinq  or  Photograph 
or  Work  of  Sculpture ] from  you  at  the  price  of  [£  or 
for  valuable  consideration]  being  [here  very  shortly  de- 
scribe the  subject],  I admit  that  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  same  being  delivered  to  me,  I agreed  with  you  that 
all  copyright  in  such  work,  including  the  making  repe- 
titions thereof,  should  be  your  property  [ any  additional 
terms  add  here.  1 A.  B. 

To  C.  D. 

(Address). 


2.  The  registration  is  very  simple.  The  artist 
must  fill  up  a form  which  be  can  obtain  from 
the  Registrar  of  the  Stationers’  Company.  It 

' must  contain  his  name  and  address,  a short  de- 
• scription  of  the  drawing  or  painting,  accompanied 
either  by  an  outline  sketch,  or  photograph, 

, the  date  of  the  note  or  contract  (if  any)  whereby 
he  has  reserved  the  copyright,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  claiming  the  copy- 
right registered.  The  charge  for  registering 
shall  be  one  shilling. 

3.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  consequence  to 
register  as  early  as  possible,  especially,  where 

; access  can  be  had  during  the  progress  of  the 
work;  for  the  eighth  section  fixes  the  date  of 
registration  as  the  period  when  the  right,  even 
if  existing  before,  can  be  for  the  first  time  en- 
forced; so  that  all  copying,  by  any  process  be- 
fore registration,  cannot  be  proceeded  for 
; against  the  copyist  in  the  summary  manner 
provided  by  the  Act  under  consideration. 

W.  A.  Copinger. 

22.  Essex  Street , Strand,  W.C. 


Mil.  MORBY’S  GALLERY, 
CORNHILL. 

A water-colour  drawing  by  Birket  For- 
ster, which  for  magnitude,  and  minute 
finish  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  draw- 
ings ever  produced,  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  above  gallery.  It  measures  without 
the  frame,  5 feet  long,  by  2 feet  high; 
but  the  figures  and  objects  are  small,  and 
it  shows,  consequently,  a vast  expanse  of 
country,  the  whole  worked  in  as  care- 
fully as  in  a small  drawing.  It  is  called 
* The  First  Meet  of  the  Season,’  In  the 
same  collection,  is  a wonderfully  elabo- 
rate picture  by  Maclise,  containing  not 
less  than  a hundred  figures.  The  subject 
is  from  “ Ivanhoe,”  a scene  in  the  forest 
with  Le  Noir  Faineant,  Robin  Hood,  the 
Clerk  of  Copmanburst,  and  the  other  cele- 
brities of  the  greenwood,  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  have  all  made  long  ago.  Mr. 
Maclise  has  followed  the  great  master 
of  fiction  in  depicting  the  career  of  the  pro- 
fessional outlaw  a pleasant,  not  to  say  a 
jovial,  life.  With  these  are  also  some  other 
works  of  great  merit.  ‘ The  Ordeal  by 
Water  ’ by  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  is  founded  on 
one  of  our  vulgar  superstitions : a young 
woman  accused  of  witchcraft  is  about  to  be 
plunged  into  a pool  of  water  to  sink  or 
swim  as  it  may  be.  There  is  more  of  phy- 
sical reality  in  this  work  than  in  any  that 
Mr.  Poole  has  recently  painted.  By.Le 
Jeune  is  a charmingly  finished  study  of  a 
little  girl,  and  opposite  to  it  a picture  of 
a very  different  character,  tho  now  well- 
known  * Rent  Day,’  by  Erskine  Nicol. 
In  ‘ The  Tutor’s  Torment,’  E.  C.  Barnes 
shows  an  excited  dominie  complaining  bit- 
terly of  his  idle  and  refractory  pupil ; and 
in  ‘ Tho  Parting,’  J.  D.  Watson,  appears 
an  injured  husband,  quitting  an  erring 
wife  who  has  cast  herself  imploringly 
down  before  him.  By  Jules  Goupil,  is  a 
very  simple  group,  a Mother  and  Child, 
treated  with  much  fine  feeling ; and  by 
another  foreign  painter,  Israels  by  name, 
two  coast  subjects,  rendered  with  excellent 
effect.  * The  Wood,’  by  J.  Linnell,  is  a close 
sylvan  scene ; it  is  a work  so  masterly, 
that  we  leave  it  with  the  persuasion  no 
living  artist  could  do  the  like.  The  col- 
lection is  rich  in  pictures  by  foreign  painters, 
as  ‘ Faust  and  Margaret  in  the  Garden,’  by 
| Gisbert,  the  director  of  the  Museum  at 
| Madrid  ; a group  of  some  nude  children  at 
a cottage  door  by  Campotosto;  ‘The  Violet 
I Girl,’  A.  Delobbe;  ‘The  Canary,’  Bischoff; 
and  others.  There  are  also  pictures  of  much 
excellence  by  Muller,  Miss  Mutrie,  Goodall, 

| Roberts,  Frith,  Horsley,  Frost,  &c. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  DESERT  WORLD.* 

M.  Mangin  gives,  and  very  properly,  a wide  signification  to  the  term 
“Desert  World he  includes  in  it  not  only  those  parts  of  the  earth  which 
are  ordinarily  called  “ desert,”  hut  also  the  regions  that  man  has  not 
made  his  permanent  abode  ; “ where  nature  has  maintained  her  inviola- 
bility against  the  encroachments  of  human  industry the  sands  and  , 


materials  for  the  admiration  of  the  artist,  the  meditations  of  the  thinker, 
the  researches  of  the  naturalist  and  the  physician.  Theirs  is  that  kind 
of  beauty  which  borders  on  the  sublime,  and  which  impresses  us  so 
powerfully  in  the  ocean.” 

From  the  point  of  view  taken  by  M.  Mangin  every  country,  even  the 


the  fireside,  subject  to  none  of  the  perils  awaiting  those  whom  a love  of  ! regions,  pathless  and  uninhabited  by  our  species  ; we  gain  from  these 
adventure  or  the  pursuit  of  science  has  carried  into  near  or  remote  j interesting  pages  a vast  amount  of  knowledge  conveyed  in  a popular 

— — u Z~7~. 77 ~ J — 7777 7 form,  and  adapted  to  both  young  and  old.  The  book  contains  a very  large 

"OH*"*  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  well  engraved, -of  which 
specimens  are  introduced  here,  and  it  is  sent  out  m “ gift-book  ’ style. 


by  the  Translator  of  "The  Bird,”  by  Michelet.  With  160  Illustrations  by  W.  Freeman, 
Foulquier,  and  Van  Dargcnt.  Published  by  Nelson  and  Sons. 


KAMSCHATDALES. 

most  civilised,  has  its  desert  regions ; England  has  her  Dartmoor,  and 
France  her  Jura  and  other  rocky  fastnesses.  He  takes  the  reader  over 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  points  out  to  him  the  solitudes  of  both, 
with  the  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  that  exists  there.  Sitting  quietly  by 


ice-rocks,  the  solitudes  and  prairies,  penetrated  only  by  the  hunter  cr  the 
enterprising  traveller,  whose  footprints  are  lost  long  ere  another  being 
traverses  the  ground.  This  extended  range  of  subject  affords  the  widest 
scope  for  the  author’s  use,  and  he  has  employed  them  most  fully,  plea- 
santly, and  instructively.  “ These  true  deserts,”  he  says,  “ offer  ample 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  HOYAL  ACADEMY. 

Mr.  Core,  R.A.,  Professor  of  Painting,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  delivered,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  January,  a lecture  on  Composition, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  engravings  in  which 
were  set  forth  leading  principles  deduced  from 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  The  primitive 
form  of  arrangement — the  symmetrical — the 
lecturer  instanced  by  reverting  to  the  early 
employment  of  the  art  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
assemblies  called  together  for  devotion.  It 
was  considered  that  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tion for  placing  a picture  representing  some 
great  event  in  the  history  of  Christianity  was 
oyer  the  altar — that  spot  to  which  all  eyes  wore 
directed  ; and  the  form  which  this  sacred  memo- 
rial first  assumed  was  that  of  a single  picture. 
But  to  this  centre-piece,  in  order  to  assist  the 
narrative,  and  give  completeness  of  form, 
supporting  wings  were  added,  on  which  were 
painted  complementary  figures  of  saints.  These 
figures  were  painted  on  one  plane,  and  with  a 
perfect  accordance  and  balance  of  quantities,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  symmetry  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  the  painters  of  those  days. 

In  the  National  Gallery  are  works  com- 
posed according  to  this  principle,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  these,  and  other  remarkable  con- 
temporary productions,  there  is  one  commonly 
prevailing  sentiment  of  calm  and  reverential 
devotion.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  was 
much  practised  by  RafFaelle,  even  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  famous  picture 
at  Dresden,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  one  of  the 
last  pictures  he  painted,  although  long  before 
this  time  more  picturesque  forms  of  composition 
had  been  adopted.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
antique  marbles  the  principles  of  composition 
were  entirely  changed,  and  the  study  of  per- 
spective placed  new  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the . painter.  A searching  comparison  of  the 
feelings  which  governed  respectively  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle  in  their  compositions 
would  he  immensely  valuable  to  the  student. 
The  ancient  bassi-relievi,  exquisite  as'  compo- 
sitions, suggested  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
adhere  to  the  dry  rigidity  of  the  primitive 
painters.  In  pursuance  of  their  example  back- 
grounds were  established,  and  painters  vied 
with  each  other  in  perfecting  the  different  planes 
of  their  compositions.  The  lecturer  reviewed 
at  some  length,  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament, 
the  Heliodorus,  the  Ineendio  del  Borgo,  the 
Attila,  the  School  of  Athens,  and  others  of  the 
works  of  Raffaelle,  and  pointed  out  instances  of 
the  balance  of  forms  and  quantities  which  exist 
in  those  marvellous  works,  to  show  that  what- 
ever principles  the  great  master  acknowledged 
in  his  practice,  he  was  yet  influenced  by  a feeling 
for  symmetry.  In  days  when  altar-pieces  were 
considered  as  indispensable  to  churches  as  the 
religious  service  itself,  the  architect  and  the 
painter  worked  together — painting  was  a neces- 
sity ; and  hence  the  source  of  these  wonderful 
works,  which  the  world  may  never  again  see 
equalled.  But  when  the  architect  and  the 
painter  ceased  to  co-operate,  Art  may  be  said 
to  have  become  corrupt  and  sensual,  as'  we  see  it 
in  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  which 
exemplify  an  extraordinary  fall  from  the  glorious 
standard  established  by  the  Italian  painters. 
Composition  is  that  arrangement  of  figures  or 
objects  which  expresses  most  lucidly  the  idea 
of  the  artist.  Lines  constitute  the  frame  work 
of  composition,  and  they  speak  to  the  feelings 
in  a language  as  impressive  as  the  more  super- 
ficial forms  of  expression.  Upright  lines  are 
expressive  of  tranquillity  ; gentle  and  graceful 
curves  excite  pleasurable  emotion ; while  haste, 
excitement,  and  violent  action  are  expressed 
by  angles ; and  if  we  consult  Nature  we  find 
these  precepts  fully  confirmed.  The  advan- 
tages of  a low  horizon  were  not  understood  by 
the  earlier  painters ; and  this  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  from 
which  the  figures  seem  to  be  slipping  out,  or 
standing  on  tiptoe. 

Mr.  Cope  concluded  his  lecture  by  insisting 
that  the  principles  of  the  great  masters  rather 
than  their  distinctive  manner  must  be  con- 
sidered ; and  enforced  the  maxim  that  no  work 
was  ever  groat  that  was  not  original. 


STRIKING  THE  ROCK. 

DESIGNED  BY  JOSEPH  DURHAM,  A.R.A. 

About  three  years  ago  a very  beautiful 
drinking  fountain,  architectural  in  cha- 
racter, was  erected  on  the  western  side  of 
Guildhall  Yard  as  a memorial  of  certain 
ancient  wealthy  citizens,  benefactors  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  magnificent  corporation 
hall  stands.  The  structure  is  designed  in 
the  style  of  ornamental  Gothic,  is  con- 
structed of  stone,  the  canopy  being  sup- 
ported by  red  marble  pillars.  On  the  front 
and  back  sides  of  the  upper  storey  stand 
small  sculptured  figures  representing  re- 
spectively Hope  and  Charity ; on  one  of 
the  other  sides  is  engraved  a list  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  parochial  benefac- 
tors, and  on  the  other  the  names  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  his  churchwardens, 
and  of  other  citizens  who  interested  them- 
selves in  the  erection  of  the  fountain. 

In  front  of  the  lower  division  appears  a 
bronze  panel — not  marble,  as  erroneously 
stated  beneath  our  engraving — designed 
and  modelled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham, 
A.R.A.,  who  has  most  felicitously  and  ap- 
propriately adopted  for  its  subject,  Moses 
striking  the  rock  at  Horeb,  in  Rophidim, 
as  related  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  when 
the  Israelite  murmured  against  him  for 
lack  of  water  : — 

“ And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying, 
What  shall  I do  unto  this  people  ? they  be 
almost  ready  to  stone  me. 

“ And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on  before 
the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of 
Israel ; and  thy  rod,  wherewith  thou  smotest 
the  river,  take  in  thine  hand,  and  go. 

“ Behold  I will  stand  before  thee  there  upon 
the  rock  in  Horeb ; and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that 
the  people  may  drink.  And  Moses  did  so  in 
the  sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel.” — Exodus 
xvii.  4,  5,  6. 

It  is  well  when  artists  engaged  on  any 
work  which  must  attract  the  masses  seek 
to  invest  it  with  what  is  instructive  as 
much  as  with,  if  not  more  than,  the 
qualities  of  good  art.  In  this  alto-relievo 
Mr.  Durham  , has  striven  after  and  attained 
both,  so  that  the  wayfarer  who  would  slake 
his  thirst  with  the  refreshing  water  may  at 
the  same  time  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  lesson  taught  by  what  he  sees  repre- 
sented before  him ; for  in  the  fountain 
itself  the  supply  issues  only  from  a half- 
concealed  spout  in  the  riven  rock  at  the 
point  where  the  rod  of  Moses  touches  it, 
whence  the  water  falls  into  a basin  below. 

The  figure  of  the  great  Hebrew  leader  and 
lawgiver  is  imposing : he  stands  in  seem- 
ing reverential  awe — his  hand  stretched 
slightly  forward,  and  his  head  partially  bent 
down — contemplating  the  stream  which 
flows  forth  from  the  arid  rock,  and  appa- 
rently wondering  at  the  miracle  God  had 
given  him  the  power  to  accomplish.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  composition  is  a 
touching  group  : a young  Jewish  mother 
holding  a cup  of  water  to  the  lips  of  her 
infant,  who,  with  child-like  eagerness,  in- 
creased by  its  suffering  from  the  drought, 
presses  the  vessel  to  its  mouth,  as  if  other- 
wise it  could  not  drink  fast  enough.  There 
is  something  very  true  to  nature  in  this 
action  of  the  child;  and  doubtless,  with 
characteristic  natural  love — a feeling  for 
which  the  Hebrew  matron  has  in  all  ages 
been  especially  distinguished — this  mother 
has  supplied  the  want  of  her  offspring  before 
she  has  satisfied  her  own  necessity. 

The  alto-relievo  is  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions,  but  it  is  a work  of  great  merit. 
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The  National  Gallery.— The  contem- 
plated removal  of  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  the  new  building  in  Piccadilly 
has  suggested  to  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  the  advisability  of  forming  an  Art- 
library  in  the  latter  institution ; and,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  it  is  stated  the  valuable 
collection  of  books  belonging  to  the  late 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose. 

The  Series  of  Historical  Subjects  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  in  the  corridor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  completed  by 
the  addition  of  the  three  paintings  of  which 
a description  was  given  some  time  since  in 
the  Art-Journal.  The  subjects  just  added 
are,  ‘ Monk  declaring  for  a Free  Parlia- 
ment,’ ‘The  Lords  and  Commons  present- 
ing the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary,’  and 
‘ The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  ’ When 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  works 
before  they  were  placed  in  the  corridor,  the 
light  did  justice  to  their  brilliancy  and 
power ; but  now,  in  the  twilight  of  the  cor- 
ridor, their  best  points  are  lost.  In  the 
notice  alluded  to,  the  injuries  which  the  pic- 
tures had  sustained,  as  presumed,  from  gas, 
were  described,  and  the  suggested  remedies 
were  mentioned.  Two  of  the  pictures  are 
now  covered  with  glass ; these  are  ‘ The 
Execution  of  Montrose,’  and  ‘ The  Lords 
and  Commons  presenting  the  Crown  to 
William  and  Mary;’  and  this  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  injuries  have  or  have  not 
been  occasioned  by  gas.  The  series  is  now 
complete  and  consists  of : ‘ The  Last  Sleep 
of  Argyle,’  ‘ Alice  Lisle  concealing  the  Fugi- 
tives,’ ‘ The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,’ 
‘ Monk  declaring  for  a Free  Parliament,’ 
‘ The  Landing  of  Charles  II.  at  Dover,’ 1 The 
Lords  and  Commons  presenting  the  Crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  ‘ The  Escape  of 
Charles  II.,’  and  the  ‘ Execution  of  Mon- 
trose. r 

“Our  Life  in  the  Highlands.” — There 
are,  on  exhibition,  at  Messrs.  Willis  and 
Sotheron’s,  at  Charing  Cross,  some  of  the 
pictures  which  were  painted  by  Mr.  Adam 
to  illustrate  the  Queen’s  records  of  High- 
land life,  and  the  scenery  and  localities 
mentioned  in  the  book.  The  pictures 
are  rather  large.  The  subjects  are  Loch 
Katrine,  two  views ; Glen  Ogle,  Loch 
Earn ; the  Falls  of  Bruar,  and  Glen  Lyon. 
These  pictures,  or  some  of  them,  have,  we 
believe,  been  translated  into  neutral  tint — 
in  order  to  afford  satisfactory  photographs 
to  place  in  the  large  illustrated  edition  of  the 
work.  As  the  subjects  of  these  pictures  are 
essentially  “ Mountain,  Loch,  and  Glen,” 
they  have  been  studied  with  a view  to 
display  these  features  as  effectively  as 
possible.  In  the  two  views  of  Loch 
Katrine,  Ben-An  and  Ben  Yenue  figure 
conspicuously,  with  that  sylvan  luxuriance 
in  the  lower  flats,  and  sometimes  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  which  is  seen  in  the 
mountain  scenery  of  no  other  country.  In 
one  of  the  views  the  island  of  the  “ Lady  of 
the  Lake  ” is  shown.  For  that  enchanting 
romance,  the  world  is  indebted  to  accident. 
When  “ Wattie  ” Scott  was  a boy,  he  was  a 
“ writer’s  apprentice” — Anglice  a lawyer’s 
clerk — and  in  that  capacity  was  sent  with 
an  escort  of  a seijeant  and  six  men  to 
superintend  the  service  of  some  form  of  legal 
notice  in  that  district.  Scott  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  beauties  of  the  place,  that 
the  poem  was  in  after  years  the  result. 
Loch  Katrine  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
two  in  width.  Glen  Ogle  looks  cold,  bleak, 
and  barren  in  comparison  with  the  richly- 
wooded  slopes  that  rise  from  the  brinks  of 
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some  of  the  lakes.  As  seen  in  the  picture, 
it  is  a long  and  dreary  pass,  between  rocks 
and  mountains,  which  bear  everywhere 
striking  evidences  of  some  pre-historic  dis- 
ruption of  the  earth’s  upper  crust.  The 
view  of  Loch  Earn  is  taken  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  with  the  beautiful  village  of  St. 
Lilians  on  the  right  and  farther  up  the 
Braes  of  Balquidder.  From  either  end  of 
this  lake  the  view  is  magnificent.  In  a 
landscape  point  of  view  it  is  much  enriched 
by  the  dense  copse- wood  that  grows  on  the 
shores.  “ The  Falls  of  the  Bruar”  shows 
the  river  descending  for  some  distance  over 
a succession  of  ledges,  till  at  last  it  is  caught 
in  a deep  pool  below.  When  this  waterfall 
was  visited  by  Burns,  in  1787,  it  was  then 
bare  of  trees — a deficiency  which  he  re- 
marked, and  added  that  the  effect  would 
bo  so  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
foliage.  It  was  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who 
was  then  with  him,  that  he  spoke,  and  the 
duke,  feeling  the  truth  of  the  remark,  caused 
trees  to  be  planted,  and  hence  the  present 
beauty  of  the  spot.  The  ‘ ‘ Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie”  also  forms  one  of  the  subjects,  the 
view  being  taken  about  five  miles  south  of 
Blair  Castle,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gariy ; and 
though  last,  still  most  important,  there  is  a 
view  of  Balmoral,  showing  Loch-na-Gar  in 
the  distance.  We  have  no  space  for  any 
dissertation  on  the  points  and  sentiment  of 
Highland  Scenery ; it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  views  have  been  studied  in  order  to 
show  certain  characteristics  of  the  country 
rather  than  to  make  attractive  pictures. 
Much  as  Highland  scenery  has  been  painted, 
the  truth  and  earnestness  of  these  works 
excel  everything  we  have  yet  seen  as  pre- 
sumptive views  of  mountain,  loch,  and  glen. 

St.  James’s  Gallery. — In  the  notice 
last  month  of  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Noel 
Paton,  E.S.A.,  mention  was  incidentally 
made  of  one  of  his  earlier  pictures,  ‘ Christ 
bearing  his  Cross.’  The  fact  of  its  now 
being  in  the  St.  James’s  exhibition-rooms, 
where  it  may  be  seen,  induces  us  to  direct 
special  attention  to  a work  of  no  ordinary 
character.  Our  readers  may  remember  we 
spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  works  exhibited 
by  the  artist  in  Westminster  Hall,  in 
1847,  for  which  a prize  was  awarded  him. 
The  picture  strikes  the  observer  as.  having 
been  intended  for  an  altar-piece.  It  is  in 
form  upright,  and  the  figures  are  of  the 
size  of  life.  More  than  any  other  that  we 
have  ever  seen  by  its  distinguished  author, 
it  demonstrates  a power,  the  possession 
of  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  but  few 
painters.  The  Saviour  is  here  bending  ex- 
hausted under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  and 
would  apparently  succumb  under  the  bur- 
den but  for  the  aid  of  two  men  in  attend- 
ance behind.  The  features  are  pale,  and 
sufficiently  bespeak  the  anguish  of  the  suf- 
ferer, which,  by  a refinement  of  expression, 
is  shown  to  be  more  mental  than  physical. 
A woman  has  sunk  down  in  the  way,  over- 
come with  grief  at  the  sight  of  the 
Saviour’s  sufferings.  Most  of  the  artists, 
ancient  and  modern,  who  have  painted  the 
incidents  of  the  Crucifixion,  have  repre- 
sented women  as  the  chief  mourners,  and 
this  consists  with  the  text  of  the  Evange- 
lists. To  this  woman  he  addresses  in 
passing  words  of  comfort.  There  are  also 
bowed  down  with  grief  before  him  the 
three  Marys,  and,  standing  beyond  them, 
figures  representing,  perhaps,  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter,  who,  although  present,  do  not, 
like  the  women,  give  open  expression  to 
their  feelings.  On  the  other  hand  there  is, 
on  the  left  of  the  disciples,  one  of  those 
who  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate 
pronounced  for  the  release  of  Barabbas, 
and  of  Jesus  said,  “Let  him  be  crucified.” 

This  man  is  a type  of  that  class  that  perse- 
cuted Christ  even  to  the  death,  and  were 
willing  that  his  blood  should  be  upon  them 
and  their  children.  At  a short  distance 
behind  the  Saviour  is  a Boman  officer, 
mounted,  and,  we  may  suppose,  leading  the 
soldiers  who  were  present  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  gallery  (the  St.  James’s)  in 
Begent  Street  demands  a word  of  comment. 
It  is  small,  but  fitted  up  with  exceeding 
taste,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a fine  ex- 
ample of  interior  architecture,  where  all 
the  parts  are  in  perfect  harmony,  the 
materials  being  of  an  excellent  order,  and 
arranged  with  judgment  and  skill.  The 
architect,  Mr.  W.  A.  Carter,  is,  we  under- 
stand, young  in  his  profession ; he  is  sure 
to  occupy  in  it  a very  prominent  place. 

Mr.  F.  Goodall’s  two  pictures,  ‘ Mater 
Purissima’  and  ‘Mater  Dolorosa,’  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  Messrs. 
Hayward  and  Leggatt,  in  Cornhill.  These, 
as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  first  sacred 
subjects  that  Mr.  Goodall  has  painted ; 
although,  since  his  return  from  Egypt,  all 
his  works  have  shown  a tendency  in  this 
direction.  The  head  of  the  ‘ Mater  Puris- 
sima ’ is  a proposition  entirely  apart  from 
the  currency  of  our  conventionalities.  She 
is  advancing,  holding  before  her  two  doves, 
of  which  she  is  about  to  make  an  offering. 
The  Mother  of  our  Lord  has  been  painted 
as  a Greek,  as  a Boman,  and  painters  who 
repudiate  the  academic  versions  of  Greek 
and  Boman  have  painted  her  as  a Jewess  ; 
but  the  type  presented  here  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  any  painter  before.  In 
the  other  picture  she  is  also  alone,  and  is 
lamenting  the  crucifixion  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  We  do  not  complain  that  in  these 
pictures  there  is  somewhat  of  the  tincture 
of  a foreign  school.  If  we  compare  these 
pictures  with  similar  works  of  Ary  Scheffer, 
the  studied  elaboration  of  the  latter  is 
painful,  while  the  apparently  unstudied 
simplicity  of  the  former  is  most  captivating. 

The  Art-Library  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  has  become,  it  is 
understood,  public  property,  and  will,  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  be  ac- 
cessible under  the  usual  conditions  to  artists 
and  students.  It  contains,  we  believe,  every 
authentic  work  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  has 
lately  issued — we  believe  to  subscribers  only 
— a very  curious  work  , which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a reprint,  in  a noble-looking 
folio  of  the  largest  size,  of  a century  and  a 
half  of  the  Oxford  University  sheet  alma- 
nacks, from  17 1G  to  I860  inclusive.  Like 
the  almanacks  of  the  London  Stationers’ 
Company,  each  of  these  Oxford  sheets  has 
a large  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  alma- 
nack-matter, properly  so  called.  And  very 
curious  these  engravings  are,  and  in  their 
collective  character  they  form  a remarkable 
group  of  historical  illustrations.  Many  of 
the  earlier  engravings  are  allegorical,  pro- 
bably with  a political  significance  now 
obscure,  if  not  forgotten  altogether.  Others, 
which  are  architectural,  show  both  what 
changes  have  been  brought  about  by  lapse 
of  time  in  some  of  the  academic  buildings, 
and  also  the  escapes  that  in  more  than  a 
few  instances  the  Colleges  have  had ; for 
there  are  many  views  of  designs  for  re- 
building, and  so  forth,  the  absolute  atrocity 
of  which  must  be  seen,  as  is  said,  to  be 
believed ; happily,  funds  appear  to  have 
been  wanting,  and  the  improvements  in 
question  went  no  further  than  the  almanack 
plates.  The  volume  is  a valuable,  as  it  is 
an  exceptional,  illustration  of  much  that 
is  interesting  in  the  history  of  Art  among 
us.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a com-  1 

panion  volume  from  the  sister  press  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ; and  we  also 
should  like  to  know  that  copies  of  both 
works  had  found  their  way  into  our  public 
1 libraries,  and  particularly  those  that  are 
connected  with  societies  of  artists  or  are 
consulted  by  students  of  Art. 

The  British  Museum.  We  understand 
it  is  proposed  to  lengthen  the  Elgin  Gallery 
in  this  building,  for  the  reception  of  the 
sculptures  from  Halicarnassus,  which  have 
hitherto  remained  in  the  dark  sheds  under 
the  portico  of  the  Museum. 

A Portrait  of  Admiral  Sir  Augustus 
Clifford,  painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Mercier, 
is  being  engraved  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Green, 
whose  print  of  Ex-Governor  Eyre  we  lately 
noticed.  As  “Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,” 
the  gallant  admiral  has  rendered  himself, 
by  his  courtes)r  and  affability,  very  popular 
among  those  with  whom  his  official  position 
brings  him  into  communication  : these  and 
his  own  personal  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  engraving  promises  to  turn 
out  faithful  as  a portrait  and  excellent  as  a 
work  of  art. 

Diaper  Brickwork  is  the  title  given  to 
a kind  of  brick  now  manufactured  by  the 
process  of  the  patentee,  Mr.  H.  Pether,  of 
Belvedere  Boad,  Lambeth,  who  has  shown 
us  several  examples,  and  informs  us  that 
by  his  machinery  the  most  elaborate  designs 
can  be  executed,  either  in  delicate  or  bold 
relief,  and  at  a moderate  charge  ; certainly 
many  of  those  submitted  to  our  inspection 
are  most  commendable,  and  when  intro- 
duced into  buildings,  either  as  surfaces, 
or  as  ornamental  portions,  must  have  a 
rich  and  beautiful  effect ; as  they  who  are 
acquainted  with  ancient  architecture  know 
from  existing  specimens.  Attempts  at 
reproduction  have  been  made  ere  this,  but 
have  hitherto  failed,  to  a great  extent,  on 
account  of  cost.  Mr.  Pether  undertakes  to 
bring  this  within  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  is,  we  under- 
stand, preparing  for  the  press  a work  on 
“ Mural  Painting,  its  Aims  and  Methods 
treating  of  Fresco,  Encaustic,  Water-Glass, 
Mosaic,  and  Oils.  It  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton. 

Art-Union  of  London.  — The  large 
chromo-lithograph  of  Mulready’s  ‘ Choos- 
ing the  Wedding  Gown,’  which  the  Council 
of  this  society  has  prepared  for  its  sub- 
scribers of  the  current  year,  is  a favourable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks’s  colour- 
printing. No  fewer  than  thirty-four  stones 
were  used  in  obtaining  the  result  which 
has  been  reached — one  remarkably  rich  in 
colour,  with  a delicacy  in  the  flesh-tints 
but  rarely  seen  in  works  of  this  kind.  The 
print  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in 
the  present  month. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  announces  for  the  end  of  March 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  a member  of  that  body. 
This,  on  the  part  of  Art- societies,  is  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  de- 
ceased members,  and  a more  impressive 
monument  of  the  powers  of  men  of  eminence 
than  even  the  ultimate  compilation  of  years 
of  progressively  advancing  reputation. 

The  Graphic  Society. — At  one  of  the 
recent  meetings  a selection  of  the  works 
of  the  late  George  Cattermole  was  exhibited, 
in  which  were  shown  many  of  the  very  best 
productions  of  that  eminent  artist.  The 
number  of  framed  drawings  alone  was  not 
less  than  between  sixty  and  seventy,  besides 
portfolios  of  sketches  and  designs  for  book 
illustrations,  with  drawings  of  rare  quality 
simply  mounted.  The  collection  compre- 
hended many  of  Mr.  Cattermole’s  most 
spirited  charcoal  sketches,  and  examples  of 
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his  taste  and  power  in  oil  were  not  wanting, 
though  his  fame  rests  on  his  works  in  water- 
colour. The  mention  of  the  titles  or  sub- 
jects of  a few  of  these  wonderful  works  will 
instantly  recall  them  to  the  remembrance 
of  all  who  may  have  seen  them,  as  among 
the  memorable  productions  of  the  respec- 
tive years  of  their  exhibition.  There  was 
‘ Grace  before  Meat,’  ‘ The  Conspirators,’ 

‘ The  Holyrood  Conspirators,’  ‘ Macbeth 
and  the  Murderers,’  ‘ The  Battle  on  the 
Bridge,’  ‘ Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Bob- 
bers,’ besides  an  entire  catalogue  of  sub- 
jects, as  well  from  imagination  as  a variety 
of  sources.  The  exhibition  consisted  of 
contributions  from  private  collections,  and 
the  works  of  Cattormole  alone  were  valued 
at  £20,000. 

Valentines.  — Mr.  Bimmel  has  sub- 
mitted to  us  several  specimens  of  the  notes, 
letters,  envelopes,  sachets,  fans,  and  per- 
fumed cards  of  various  kinds  he 1 has  pre- 
pared forthecoming  fourteenth  of  February. 
They  are  all  the  produce  of  France,  and 
defy  competition  in  England.  As  designs, 
many  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  of  great  excel- 
lence ; but  such  graceful  trifles  are  often 
the  works  of  true  artists,  who  do  not  con- 
sider it  beneath  them  to  minister  to  the 
minor  requirements  of  society ; and 

“ Teacli  a lesson  in  their  very  play.  ” 

Mr.  Bimmel  has  thus,  year  after  year,  been 
a public  instructor ; his  almanacks,  Christ- 
mas cards,  and  valentines,  may  be  accepted 
by  the  young  student  of  Art,  especially  the 
art  of  designing,  as  pure  and  practical  Art- 
teachers.  We  look  at  any  one  of  these 
stamped  surroundings  of  charming  groups 
or  wreaths  of  flowers ; think  of  a score 
of  ways  in  which  it  may  be  applied  to 
branches  of  Art-manufacture ; and  believe 
that  all  classes  of  designers  would  do  wisely 
to  collect  the  series  for  suggestions.  Those 
who  contrast  them  with  English  productions 
of  the  kind  will  feel  a sense  of  shame  to 
think  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  Yet  the  good  cost 
no  more  than  the  bad,  to  either  producer 
or  purchaser ; for  the  impressive  truth  can- 
not be  told  too  often,  “ Beauty  is  as  cheap 
as  deformity  ” in  Art.  Our  young  friends 
may,  therefore,  duly  honour  St.  Valentine, 
while  presenting  gifts  which  will  he  valued, 
not  for  the  moment  merely  but  as  models  of 
grace  and  beauty  to  be  retained  for  their 
own  worth,  as  well  as  to  become  loving  me- 
morials of  fortunate  givers  and  receivers. 
However  humiliating  the  admission,  we 
must  confess  that  Christmas  cards  and 
valentines  must  still  be  “imported”  by 
those  who  cannot  be  content  with  the 
miserable  specimens  in  chromo-lithography 
supplied  to  them  by  the  presses  of  England. 

Photography. — Several  photographs  by 
the  Misses  Bertolacci  have  been  submitted 
to  us . They  are  of  rare  excellence  : as  copies 
of  engravings,  pictures,  and  statues  they 
have  not  been  surpassed — these  ladies  com- 
bining thorough  Art-knowledge  with  ma- 
tured judgment  and  skill  in  arranging 
lights  and  materials.  To  their  photographs 
of  the  works  of  Turner  — England  and 
Wales,  the  Coast  Scenery,  and  others — we 
have  heretofore  accorded  justice.  They 
have  since  produced  many  of  the  Vernon 
Gallery  (by  special  permission)  and,  re- 
cently, photographs  from  several  bas-reliefs, 
statues,  &c.,  by  John  Bell;  the  accom- 
plished sculptor,  having  accorded  to  them 
an  exclusive  right.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Misses  Bertolacci  the  art  becomes  a more 
than  commonly  faithful  copyist,  and,  we  are 
assured  and  believe,  each  print  receives  so 
much  manipulative  care  as  to  dispel  all 
apprehension  of  fading.  We  are  enabled  to 


3peak  from  experience,  for\'during  the  past 
five  years  nearly  all  our  aid  in  this  way  has 
been  obtained  from  these  ladies. 

The  Holmesdale  Fine  Arts  Club 
held  its  eighth  soiree  towards  the  close  of 
last  year,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Beigate,  when 
the  high  popularity  of  this  local  Art-body 
was  sustained  by  a large  gathering  of 
works  of  excellence  and  value.  Numerous 
portfolios,  by  some  of  our  leading  water- 
colour  painters,  were  contributed  by  their 
respective  artists,  together  with  fine  ex- 
amples in  oil  by  Messrs.  Linnell,  Holland, 
Duverger,  Topham,Teniswood,  Hall,  Leader, 
&c.  The  exhibition  remained  open  to  public 
inspection  during  several  days. 

Mr.  Cox’s  Gallery.— The  gallery  at 
No.  19,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill,  formerly 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Leggatt, 
has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  among 
the  collection  which  it  contains  are  many 
works  which,  although  produced  years  ago, 
still  hold  their  place  among  more  recent 
paintings.  The  walls  abound  in  sugges- 
tions of  reminiscences  of  painters  whose 
names  will  always  shine  out  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  school.  There  are  pictures  by 
Landseer,  Boberts,  Etty,  Sir  A.  Callcott, 
Turner,  Bonnington,  G.  S.  Newton,  Stan- 
field, Mulready,  and  others,  who  achieved 
high  reputation.  Those  by  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer are  ‘ A Norwegian  Bloodhound,’  and 
a portrait  of  the  lion,  Nero,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dens  at  the 
Spur  Gate  of  the  Tower.  Etty’s  picture 
is  ‘ A Bivouac  of  Cupids,’  originally  a 
French  idea ; and  in  another  picture, 
Etty  and  Landseer  have  painted  toge- 
ther— the  one  a lady  and  the  other  her 
dog.  A fine  picture  painted  by  F.  and  E. 
Goodall  many  years  ago,  shows  the  interior 
of  King  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  Mr.  Millais’ 
gold-medal  picture, 4 The  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
seizing  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh,’  is,  in  its 
essential  quantites,  a finer  example  of  Art 
than  very  much  that  Mr.  Millais  has  painted 
since.  Turner’s  subjectis  4 Bivaulx  Abbey,’ 
and  among  those  by  Boberts,  are  some  of 
his  most  recent  works,  especially  very  effec- 
tive views  on  the  Thames.  4 Village  Coast 
Scenes  ’ is  the  title  given  to  one  of  the  class 
of  subject  which  Stanfield  always  set  forth 
with  such  fascination.  There  are  also  4 The 
Pier  at  Ostend,’  George  Chambers ; 4 Interior 
of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Vienna,’  James  Holland ; 

4 Boys  Quarrelling,’  F.  P.  Poole ; 4 View 
near  Hastings,’  W-  Collins  ; 4 View  in  Car- 
marthenshire,’ J.  W.  Oakes  ; 4 The  Pursuit 
of  Pleasure,’  J.  J.  Chalon;  4 Girl  Feeding 
Chickens,’  W.  Mulready;  4 Sheep  in  a 
Landscape,’  T.  S.  Cooper;  besides  other 
interesting  works.  The  number  of  pic- 
tures exhibited  is  181. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Cohen,  who  has  established 
high  repute  as  a maker  of  lead  pencils,  has 
sent  us  some  of  his  later  productions. 
They  are  peculiar;  the  points  being  pro- 
tected by  a light  metal  shield,  easily  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  effectually 
covering  the  point  when  not  in  use.  We 
were  made  acquainted  with  them  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  where  they  attracted  much 
notice  and  marked  approval  — a medal 
being  awarded  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
pencils  are  made  not  only  of  lead,  but  of 
various  coloured  chalks — the  latter  being 
used  for  drawings,  the  marks  being  inde- 
lible ; the  chalks  are  strengthened  by  some 
special  process.  The  lead  pencils,  of  varied 
hardness,  are  of  great  excellence,  the  writ- 
ing being  singularly  clear  and  dark;  we 
believe  the  lead  is  unsurpassed  in  value 
— at  least  we  find  it  all  we  can  desire.  In 
recommending  these  pencils  of  Mr.  Cohen, 
we  are  rendering  a service  to  the  many  of 
our  readers  to  whom  they  are  necessities. 


REVIEWS. 

Painting  in  France  after  the  Decline  of 
Classicism.  An  Essay  by  P.  G.  Hamer- 
ton,  Author  of  “Contemporary  French 
Painters,”  44  Etching  and  Etchers,”  &c. 
With  Fourteen  Photographic  Illustrations. 
Published  by  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co. 
This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a sequel  to  the 
author's  44  Contemporary  French  Painters,” 
reviewed  in  our  columns  about  a year  ago. 
“The  classical  discipline”  he  says,  “having 
been  vigorously  resisted  by  Romanticism,  was 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  authority,  and 
various  other  forms  of  Art  arose  independently 
of  it.  Of  these,  the  most  militant  and  aggressive 
has  been  Realism  ; and  the  most  popular  has 
been  that  kind  of  Art  to  which  contemporary 
French  criticism  has  assigned  the  barbarous 
neologism,  4 Modernite.’ ” The  influence  of 
David,  Ingres,  Ary  Scheffer,  and  two  or  three 
others,  among  whom,  perhaps,  Delaroche  may 
be  included,  failed  in  upholding  Classicism  in 
the  French  School  of  Painting ; and  in  our 
own  country,  with  the  exception  of  Haydon,  it 
has  never  been  attempted  : in  Germany,  alone, 
has  it  been  able  to  maintain  its  footing.  And 
what  is  the  result  everywhere  but  in  the  last- 
named  country,  and  even  in  Italy  ? 44  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive,”  writes  Mr.  Hamerton, 
and  the  truth  cannot  be  denied,  “a  condition 
of  anarchy  more  absolute  than  that  which  exists 
at  present  in  the  world  of  Art.  The  Classical  doc- 
trine is  dead ; tho  pre-Raphaelite  doctrine  is 
dead  ; the  movement  of  Romanticism  was  spent 
long  ago,  and  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a mere 
temporary  enthusiasm,  useful  as  a solvent  of 
Classicism.  Even  Realism  is  dead  also,  or  at 
least  gains  no  new  supporters ; and  the  in- 
fluence of  Ruskin,  which  at  one  time  promised 
to  become  dominant  in  the  English  school,  has 
ceased  even  to  be  perceptible.”  Yet  no  one 
need  marvel  at  this  : the  entire  fabric  of  society 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  still  is,  in  a 
transition  state,  carrying  us,  we  know  not 
where,  with  an  impulse  altogether  irresistible  ; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  Art  could 
remain  unaffected  by  the  movement,  or  that 
she  should  be  permitted  to  look  back,  as  did 
Lot’s  wife,  regretfully  on  the  pleasant  objects 
left  behind.  Society  requires  Art  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Society,  and  to  bear  the  impress 
of  the  times,  and  this  is  only  repeating  the 
practice  of  periods  long  gone  by.  No  Art 
can  be  popular  which  does  not  in  some  way  or 
other  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  Mr.  Hamerton  points  this 
out  forcibly  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  book  : 
painters,  he  intimates,  are  often  now  com- 
pelled to  work,  not  according  to  their  own 
ideal,  but  to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  somebody  else, 
if  they  wish  to  44  find  a market ; ” but  so  soon  as 
they  begin  to  do  this,  their  career  as  true  and 
original  artists  may  be  considered  at  an  end. 

The  prominent  French  painters  to  whom  we 
are  now  introduced,  are  Courbet,  E.  Manet, 
Jules  Breton,  De  Jonghe — a Belgian,  by  the 
way,  though  domiciled  in  Paris — Bonnat,  Mme. 
Henriette  Browne,  Jalabert,  Calix,  Otto  Weber, 
Didier,  Le  l’oittevin,  Tissot,  Compte,  Cabanal, 
Landelle,  Lanze,  and  a few  others.  As  we 
remarked  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
former  volume,  so  also  in  this,  his  criticisms  are 
discriminating,  while  his  gossip  about  the  men 
themselves  affords  pleasant  reading.  44  Painting 
in  France  ” would  be  found  interesting  even  to 
those  who  care  little  about  Art-literature;  it 
contains  a few  brilliant  “ gems  ” photographed 
from  the  works  of  several  of  the  artists  whose 
names  are  introduced. 


The  Hand-rook  of  Heraldry.  With  350 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  By  John  E.  Cus- 
sans.  Author  of  44  The  Grammar  of  He- 
raldry.” Published  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Clever  and  sharp  as  they  are— and  during  the 
last  five  weeks  they  have  given  abundant  evi- 
dences of  keen  wit  and  versatile  genius— the 
pantomime-makers  have  still  one  44  hit  ” which, 
if  they  are  not  purposely  keeping  it  in  reserve 


for  the  time  to  come,  remains  untried,  because 
even  hy  them  it  has  been  overlooked.  The 
edition-trick  has  not  been  tried.  The  change 
■which  he  undergoes,  in  order  that  harlequin 
may  become  his  proper  slim,  lithe,  many- 
coloured,  and  glittering  self,  is  not  more 
wonderful  than  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
peculiar  process  of  transmutation,  known  to 
experts  in  book  manufacture.  Enter  (for,  even 
now  we  have  scarcely  shaken  off  Boxing-night 
associations)  a dwarfish,  very  plain  duodecimo, 
habited  in  a suit  of  dull  red  cloth ; on  the  back 
its  name  in  the  most  commonplace  of  letters, 
and  having  “contents”  to  match;  this  is  the 
“ first  edition.”  Suddenly,  nobody  can  tell 
why,  like  the  apparition  of  him  of  the  supple 
sword,  a more  enterprising  publisher  inter- 
poses:— little  red- cloth  is  little  red-cloth  no 
longer — but  stands  erect,  a well-developed 
octavo  in  brilliant  blue,  richly  adorned  with 
gold  and  varied  colouring—  a splended-looking 
“ second  edition,”  a book  to  be  regarded  (at  a 
little  distance)  with  respectful  admiration. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  order  to  make  the  trans- 
formation appear  to  be  the  more  complete,  the 
resplendent  No.  2 may  assume  a new  name,  so 
ignoring  poor  No.  1 altogether:  this,  however, 
is  so  transparent  a device,  that  it  is  not  fre- 
quently attempted. 

We  know  not  how  to  deal  with  this  Hand- 
book of  Heraldry,  except  as  a truly  characteristic 
example  of  the  process  that  we  have  been 
describing.  It  certainly  does  not  profess  to  be 
a “ second  edition  ” at  all ; and  the  author  on 
his  title-page  styles  himself  “ Author  of  the 
Grammar  of  Heraldry  yet,  in  very  deed,  the 
“ Hand-book  ” is  the  second  edition  of  the 
“Grammar.”  The  “get-up”  is  fresh,  except 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  illus- 
trations are  the  miserably  bad  woodcuts  of 
the  “ Grammar  ” worked  over  again  ; several 
fresh  chapters  have  been  added,  the  best  of 
them  being  the  one  which  deals  with  “Genea- 
logies and  Family  Histories,”  containing  some 
useful  fac-simile  specimens  [ of  Heralds’  Visi- 
tations, designed  to  initiate  students  into  the 
mysteries  of  Visitations’  Calligraphy.  The 
book  contains  several  illustrations  that  were 
not  in  the  “ Grammar but  we  suspect  that  we 
have  seen  most  of  them  before,  while  there  are 
several  that  we  do  not  care  to  see  again.  The 
frontispiece  is  the  wood-cut,  here  partly  coloured, 
of  the  Canterbury  effigy  of  the  Black  Prince, 
which  same  cut  may  be  found  in  Hewitt’s  “ An- 
cient Armour”  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine; the  vignette  on  the  title-page  was  published 
in  1847,  in  Boutell’s  “ Brasses  and  Slabs  and 
the  Staunton  helm  (Cussans,  No.  329)  ap- 
peared in  “ Christian  Monuments,”  by  the  same 
author;  the  initial  from  Edward  III.’  s grant  to 
his  eldest  son  is  another  old  friend;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  cuts  at  pp.  203,  204,  would 
not  require  any  introduction  at  South  Ken- 
sington,'; and,  once  more,  the  initial  at  p.  19 
is  a palpable  adaptation  of  the  initial  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  I.  of  Boutell’s  “ English 
Heraldry,”  which  has  been  “made  up”  from 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  larger  work  by  the 
same  author.  All  this  might  be  very  well,  very 
laudable  even — for  fresh  examples  of  high 
authority  are  not  always  to  be  had — had  there 
been  in  Mr.  Cussans’  text  a single  word  of 
reference  or  acknowledgment. 

And  so  also  with  Iris  other  illustrations, 
which,  when  repeated  (and  always  without  re- 
ference), almost  invariably  are  but  little  better 
than  burlesques  of  the  originals ; witness  the 
head  of  the  effigy  of  Henry  III.  (No.  288), 
“adapted”  from  Planche’s  “Pursuivant,’  and 
from  Stothard  ; and  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  from  Boutell’s  “ Heraldry,  Historical 
and  Popular.”  A plate  of  diapers,  printed  in 
colours,  is  equally  bad.  One  of  the  five  ex- 
amples is  copied  from  the  incorrect  representa- 
tion of  the  shield  of  William  de  Valence,  given 
in  the  first  edition  of  Boutell’s  “ Heraldry,” 
and  subsequently  corrected  in  the  second  and 
third  editions. 

A more  unsatisfactory  book  than  this  rarely 
comes  under  our  notice.  Why  was  it  pub- 
lished ? Is  it  expected  that  the  knight  in  mail 
armour,  standing  like  a Frenchman,  and  hold- 
ing a crested  helm  which,  if  he  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Englishman,  possibly  might  have  been 
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his  grandson’s — is  it  expected  that  this  figure 
in  gold  and  red  on  the  cover  will  sell  the  book, 
or  stamp  a value  on  the  inside  of  it  ? 


PICTURES  FROM  NATURE.  By  MARY  HoWITT. 

Published  by  George  Koutledge  and  Sons. 
We  cannot  describe  this,  the  latest  work  of  one 
who  has  been  long  among  us,  yet  who  retains 
the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth  so  as  to 
make  us  forget  the  lapse  of  years — better  than 
by  quoting  the  motto  of  her  “ Pictures  ” — 
“Behold,  as  in  a pnllery  of  Art, 
f The  twelve  grout  pictures  of  the  circling  year, 
Each  linked  to  each,  ull  kindred  yet  apart, 

Of  which  this  book  is  the  interpreter.” 

And  a very  charming  “interpreter”  it  is. 
There  is  no  writer  more  genial,  more  tender, 
more  eloquent,  than  Mary  Howitt ; not  only 
are  her  sympathies  awakened  by  the  sweet 
spring-time  and  glowing  summer,  and  by  the 
harvest  months  that  bring  plenty  to  our  homes 
and  hearths,  but  she  finds  beauty  and  hope  in 
our  commonly  called  “ dreary  ” winters.  She 
makes  the  sun  shine  on  the  snow,  and  steeps 
the  leafless  woods  in  gorgeous  sunsets.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  what  she  writes,  for  you  feel 
she  was  pleased  to  write  it ; every  subject  is, 
so  to  sayr,  sanctified  by  her  geniality,  and  she 
biings  human  interests  and  characters  into  her 
“ Pictures,”  as  Birket  Foster  introduces  figures 
into  landscapes — they  cannot  help  being  there.  ‘ 
Writing  of  the  Christmas  decorations  of  our 
churches  during  this  Holy  time,  Mrs.  Howitt 
says  : — “ Women  and  children  have  worked  at 
it,  but  chiefly  women,  who,  as  they  ministered 
to  the  Lord  when  on  earth,  minister  now  in 
the  decoration  of  His  temple  in  this  memorial 
season  of  His  birth ; singing  aloud,  in  their 
beautiful  mosaics  of  evergreens  and  scarlet 
berries,  ‘ Glory'  to  God  in  the  highest ;’  calling 
us  to  worship  Him  who  is  holy,  the  creator  of 
all  natural  beauty,  and  the  dispenser  of  all 
good  things ; who  sent  His  Messiah  to  give  an 
immortal  name  to  this  season,  and  to  kindle  the 
warmth  of  eternal  love  in  the  very  heart  of 
frost  and  desolation,  and  to  breathe  through 
the  shadows  of  the  departing  year  God’s  eteinal 
benediction,  ‘Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men.’  ” 


Personal  Recollections  of  English  Engi- 
neers, and  of  the  Introduction  of 
the  Railway  System  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  a Civil  Engineer,  Author 
of  the  “ Trinity  in  Italy.”  Published  by 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  in  every  way  an  amusing  book.  A gene- 
ration has  sprung  up  since  the  first  sods  were 
turned  for  the  introduction  of  that  vast  system 
of  locomotion  which  has  at  length  penetrated 
into  the  farthermost  extremity  of  the  land.  The 
chief  men  who  planned  and  carried  out  our  prin- 
cipal railways  have  departed  from  us,  but  there 
are  some,  if  not  many','  still  living  who  ren- 
dered more  or  less  valuable  aid  in  the  great 
work.  Among  these  is  the  author  of  this  book, 
whose  stories  of  the  infancy  of  the  railway  will 
interest  not  a few  who  were  cotemporary  with 
its  birth,  and  yet  more  the  thousands  to  whom 
the  commencement  of  these  gigantic  operations 
must  appear,  to  speak  figuratively,  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  ages — so  familiar  have  they  now 
become  as  to  seem  co-existent  with  the  growth 
of  our  national  life. 

The  “Civil  Engineer”  was,  when  a young 
man,  an  articled  pupil  to  one  of  tho  chief  engi- 
neers employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Lon- 
don aud  Birmingham  .Railway,  and,  subse- 
quently, was  engaged  on  other  lines.  His  book  is 
a record  of  his  “ experiences”  during  his  varied 
labours,  and,  as  we  just  intimated,  a most  amus- 
ing record  it  is  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  with 
which  he  and  his  companions  were  associated, 
sketched  with  a graphic,  and  often  humorous, 
pen,  and  full  of  anecdotes  of  all  kinds.  It 
reveals  the  history  of  early  railway-life,  and 
shows  the  difficulties  with  which  the  engineers 
and  their  staff  had  to  contend,  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  their  lines,  but  in  the  opposition 
with  which  they  were  often  met  by  landowners 
and  occupiers.  There  is  many  a novel  running 
the  round  of  fashionable  and  popular  reading 
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far  less  worthy  of  perusal  than  these  “ recollec- 
tions ” of  facts. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  narative  than  mere  amusement.  The 
author  has  scattered  through  his  pages  infor- 
mation valuable  to  other  “civil  engineers  ” who 
may  hereafter  be  similarly'  employed — for  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  railway  syrstem 
of  England  is  not  finally  completed — combined 
with  reflections  on  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  country'  from  the  labour  of  the  “ navvy  ” 
and  his  spade.  The  holders  of  railway  shares 
may  not — thanks  to  the  lavishness  with  which 
the  money  of  subscribers  was  too  often  ex- 
pended— have  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  their 
possession,  but  everyone  else  is  reaping  solid 
advantages,  in  some  shape  or  other,  from  the 
genius  and  indomitable  energy  of  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson,  Brunei,  Telford,  and  the 
hosts  that  served  under  them — men  whose  names 
are  written  indelibly  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
age. 

Gems  of  English  Art  of  this  Century. 
Twenty-four  Pictures  from  National  Col- 
lections ; printed  in  colours  by  Leighton 
Brothers.  With  Illustrative  Texts  by 
Francis  Turner  Palgraye.  Published 
by  Routledge  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  done  his  work  well:  sensibly, 
justly,  and,  occasionally,  with  enthusiastic 
warmth.  He  selected  examples  only  of  first- 
class  men,  to  whom  praise  is  more  applicable 
than  censure ; consequently',  his  biographies, 
criticisms,  and  opinions,  are — for  the  most 
part,  if  not  all — creditable  to  his  judgment  and 
good  taste.  Thus  he  passes  under  review  a 
large  number  of  the  great  painters  of  the  epoch 
— Mulready,  Leslie,  Constable,  Turner,  Wilkie, 
Etty,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  &c. ; while  of  living 
artists,  his  comments  concern  Webster,  Cooper, 
Redgrave,  Linnell,  Cope,  and  Maclise.  There 
are  many  y'et  to  do,  and  probably  the  volume 
will  be  followed  by  a sequel.  We  may  differ 
from  him  on  some  points  ; but  we  bear  willing 
testimony  to  tho  general  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  his  views,  regretting  that  our  limited  space 
prevents  our  rendering  sufficient  justice  to  his 
agreeable  and  instructive  book.  The  coloured 
engravings — which  are  well  printed  from  wood- 
blocks by  Messrs.  Leighton— are,  most  of  them, 
from  originals  in  the  Vernon  Gallery:  tho 
readers  of  the  Art-Journal,  therefore,  know 
them  well ; and  we  do  not  disparage  works  of 
this  class,  if  we  say  they  cannot  be  compared 
for  interest  or  value  with  line-engravings  on 
steel.  Neither  the  connoisseur  nor  the  public 
will  be  content  with  the  former  when  the  latter 
can  be  so  easily  procured. 

Golden  Hours.  A Monthly  Magazine  for 
Family  and  General  Reading.  Edited  by 
W.  Meynell  Whittemore,  D.D.  With 
Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  by  Bitterworth  and 
Heath.  Published  by  W.  Macintosh. 

Dr.  Whittemore  has  brought  his  first  year’s 
venture  in  monthly  literature  to  a successful 
close.  He  has  sought  to  instruct  no  less  than 
to  amuse  his  readers,  and  the  contents  of  tho 
volume  show  that  the  editor  has  adopted 
throughout  a moral,  sometimes  reaching  to  a 
serious,  tone,  yet  without  any  undue  impulsion 
of  the  latter.  Several  well-written  and  in- 
teresting tales  run  through  the  whole  or  a por- 
tion of  the  numbers,  as  “Dare  to  be  Wise,”  by 
Franc  Mari;  “Madame  Prosni  and  Madame 
Bleay”  by  the  author  of  “Mary  Powell;”  “Nelly 
Penrose’s  Diary,”  and  “The  Old  Farm  of  the 
Lowenberg,”  by  Kate  Powell;  and  Dr.  Martin 
Tupper  has  contributed  a new  series  of  his 
“Proverbial  Philosophy.”  Tho  numerous  illus- 
trations, from  drawings  by  J.  N.  Lee,  Wim- 
peris,  Houghton,  Miss  E.  Edwards,  W.  J.  Allen, 
R.  Baines,  Scott,  and  others,  are  admirably 
engraved  by  Butterworth  and  Heath.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  “ Golden  Hours  ” as 
worthy  of  support  by  those  who  would  avoid 
the  sensational  magazines  that  form,  unhappily, 
so  large  a portion  of  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  really 
sound  and  of  “good  report.” 
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Doctor  Syntax’s  Three  Tours  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque,  &c.  By  William 
Combe.  Published  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

More  than  half  a century  has  passed  since  this 
book  made  its  way  rapidly  to  public  favour. 
Nothing  was  then  known  of  its  author.  In  this 
edition  we  have  a brief  yet  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  his  chequered  life : it  presents  a sad 
picture,  not  alone  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius, 
but  of  the  pains  and  penalties  incident  to  a 
career,  miscalled,  of  pleasure,  and  frightfully 
illustrates  the  poet’s  verse  : — 

“ But  ne’er  to  a seductive  lay 
Let  faith  be  given  ; 

Nor  deem  the  light  that  leads  astray, 

Is  light  from  Heaven.” 

The  vicious  habits  of  William  Combe  do  not, 
however,  appear  in  his  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  : 
it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and,  indeed,  with 
profit  by  the  “rising  generation,”  and  may 
deb’ght  the  young  of  to-day  as  it  did  those  who 
were  in  their  youthhood  when  it  gained  the 
popularity  it  has  over  since  maintained. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  seventy- 
nine  drawn  and  coloured,  are  not  those  that  first 
accompanied  the  Tour ; they  are  not  by , but 
after  Rowlandson ; they  are,  however,  very 
agreeable  accompaniments  to  the  volume,  and 
satisfy  those  who  cannot  recall  the  originals. 


The  Heroes  ; or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for 
my  Children.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
Published  by  Macmillan  & Co. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  remarks  concerning  this 
interesting  and  instructive  book.  It  has  taught 
and  delighted  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come : having  the  excitement  of  fiction 
and  the  value  of  history.  Our  only  business  is 
with  the  “getting  up.”  The  small  volume 
is  beautifully  printed  and  charmingly  illus- 
trated. There  is  not,  nor  can  there  well  be,  a 
better  gift-book  for  children  ; but  it  may  be  (as 
we  have  found  it)  pleasant  and  profitable  read- 
ing for  children  of  larger  growth. 


The  Lances  of  Lynwood.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan & Co. 

This  is  another  of  Macmillan’s  charming  issues 
of  “Books  for  the  Young,”  and  this  also  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  taking  a firm  hold  of  the 
public,  and  keeping  it.  It  is  a beautiful  ex- 
ample of  printing,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
several  coloured  engravings.  We  hope  this 
admirable  scries  will  be  largely  extended. 


The  Hudson,  from  the  Wilderness  to  the 
Sea.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With 
Three  Hundred  and  Six  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  Published  by  Virtue  and  Co. 
Most  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember 
the  series  of  chapters  published  in  the  Art- 
Journal  six  or  seven  years  ago,  illustrating  by 
pen  and  pencil  the  course  of  the  mighty  Ame- 
rican river.  The  author  and  artist,  Mr.  Lossing, 
has  carefully  revised  his  text  for  publication  in 
its  present  form — a handsome  volume  of  nearly 
five  hundred  pages,  with  more  than  three  hun- 
dred wood-cuts,  right  worthy  of  companionship 
with  the  story  of  another  great  river,  one  nearer 
home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall’s  “ Book  of  the 
Thames.”  Mr.  Lossing  has  admirably  dis- 
charged the  pleasant  duty  he  undertook,  and 
has  thus  made  the  Old  World  familiar  with  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  New. 


A Treatise  on  Optics  ; or,  Light  and  Shade 
Theoretically  and  Practically  Treated:  with 
the  Application  to  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Pursuits.  By  E.  Nugent,  C.E.  Pub- 
lished by  Virtue  & Co.,  London. 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  we  believe,  who 
wrote  a Bhort  story,  that  we  remember  reading 
in  our  boyhood,  entitled  “ Eyes,  or  No  Eyes ; 
or,  the  Art  of  Seeing the  import  of  which 
was  to  show  how  many  people  walk  through 
the  world  all  their  lives  long  without  making 
any,  or  but  little,  use  of  the  faculty  of  sight ; 
in  other  words,  that  thousands  do  not  see  at 
all,  or  see  imperfectly  or  wrongly.  Now  to 
avoid  all  this,  which  may  be  called  voluntary 
blindness,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  optics ; but 
an  acquaintance  with  these  laws  is  most  desir- 
able in  every  way;  and  when  applied  to  the 
discoveries  of  science,  or  to  other  pursuits,  pro- 
fessional or  manufacturing,  such  knowledge 
cannot  but  prove  most  valuable.  As  a help  to 
its  attainment  we  can  commend  Mr.  Nugent’s 
plain  and  practical  treatise,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  specially  for  popular  use. 
He  tells  us  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  embody 
all  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  science 
down  to  the  present  period,  and  to  render  the 
work  as  complete  as  possible,  both  in  regard  to 
the  principles  of  optics  and  their  application  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  life.  The  book  con- 
tains numerous  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
subject  discussed. 

The  Loves  of  Rose-pink  and  Sky-blue, 
and  other  Stories  told  to  Children.  By 
William  Francis  Collier,  LL.D.  Pub- 
lished by  William  P.  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 
This  is,  from  first  to  last,  a pleasant  little  volume 
of  amusement ; the  tales,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  are  blithely  told,  and  rattle  on  merrily — 
all  varied,  yet  all  full  of  the  fun,  and  spirit, 
which  the  young  are  supposed  to  enjoy  more 
at  Christmas  than  at  any  other  season.  The 
book  is  brilliantly  bound,  and  no  prettier  gift 
could  be  bestowed  on  any  little  master  or  miss 
still  far  away  from  the  “ teens.” 

Stories  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Written  for  Children  by  A.  0.  B.  Pub- 
lished by  William  P.  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 
This  little  volume  is  beautifully  “got  up,”  and 
being  a third  edition,  sufficient  proof  is  obtained 
of  its  popularity.  For  ourselves,  we  would  not — 
for  reasons  that  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  give  here — place  every  story  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  in  the  hands  of  children. 
We  would  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the 
New  Testament;  but  there  is  much  in  the 
Old  so  entirely  historical — history  of  the  most 
painful  and  revolting  kind — that  we  are  certain 
many  children  would  repeat  an  observation 
once  made  to  us  by  a young  intelligent  child, 
“ How  could  God  make  the  Jews  His  chosen 
people  ?”  We  would  fill  the  youthful  mind 
with  the  teachings  and  history  of  our  Lord,  so 
beautifully  set  forth  in  the  Gospels ; but  not 
until  time  had  developed  the  reasoning  faculties 
would  we  be  their  guides  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  Old  Testament. 


The  Golden  Gift.  A Book  for  the  Young. 
With  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists, 
engraved  on  wood  by  R.  Paterson.  Pub- 
lished by  William  P.  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 
The  season  has  produced  no  better  volume  than 
this ; perhaps  none  so  good,  for  the  engravings 
are  all  of  a high  order,  and  do  infinite  credit  to 
Mr.  Paterson ; he  may  take  his  place  among 
the  best  of  our  British  wood-engravers.  The 
drawings  are  by  eminent  Scottish  artists — 
Halswelle,  Lawson,  Cameron,  Stanton,  and 
McWhirter ; some  are  by  Harrison  Weir. 
They  are  all  charming  ; they  may  delight,  and 
certainly  teach  the  young.  The  poetical  selec- 
tions are  principally  gems  from  the  wealth- 
stores  of  Longfellow,  Southey,  Campbell,  Words- 
worth, Wilson,  and  others  ; with  a few  brief  bits 
of  prose  from  standard  writers.  A higher  mind 
might,  we  think,  have  been  employed  to  arrange 
that  portion  of  the  beautiful  book : there  are 
some  pieces  here  out  of  place ; it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  suggested  others  far  more 
appropriate.  To  edit  a volume  for  the  young 
is  never  an  easy  task. 

The  Child’s  Picture-Book  of  Wild  Animals. 

Published  by  Routledge  and  Sons. 

A series  of  coloured  prints,  with  sensible  and 
accurate  descriptions ; the  former  are  well 
drawn,  the  latter  brought  to  the  easy  compre- 
hension of  children.  The  book  is,  therefore, 
one  that  may  be  warmly  recommended. 

Pictures  of  English  History;  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Period. 
Printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim.  Pub- 
lished by  Routledge  and  Sons. 

We  have  here  four  prints  on  a quarto  page, 
numbering  altogether  ninety-three  ; they  are 
exceedingly  well  drawn  and  coloured,  and  the 
children  who  receive  the  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive series  may  gratefully  thank  the  artist  who 
has  prepared  it  for  them.  To  write  history  for 
children  is  a difficult  and  dangerous  task ; the 
difficulty  has  been  here  overcome,  and  the 
danger  averted,  by  the  writer  giving  a bare 
outline  of  facts,  and  putting  forth  no  opinions. 
The  yoimg  reader  may  be  thus  made  easily 
and  pleasantly  acquainted  with  the  leading 
events  in  British  history. 

Notes  on  Venetian  Ceramics.  By  William 
Richard  Drake,  F.S.A.  Published  by 
John  Murray. 

This  is  a useful  companion  to  Marryat’s 
volume ; giving  us  much  information  upon  a 
subject  very  little  known.  As  a contribution 
to  our  information  concerning  ceramic  Art,  it 
is  of  great  interest  and  value. 


The  Language  of  Flowers  ; or  Floral 
Emblems  of  Thoughts,  Feelings,  and 
Sentiments.  By  Robert  Tyas,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Published  by  Routledge  and  Sons. 

A very  graceful  book,  eloquently  written, 
charmingly  illustrated,  and  beautifully  printed 
and  bound.  It  is  one  of  the  gift-books  of  the 
season  that  we  should  select  as  a fitting  present 
to  the  young,  the  happy,  and  the  good ; for  it 
will  give  them  much  knowledge — the  know- 
ledge that  teaches  to  “look  from  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  God.”  There  is  sufficient  learning 
in  the  details — the  history  of  each  flower  is 
here — but  it  is  judiciously  mingled  with  illus- 
trative passages  from  the  poets.  Dr.  Tyas  has 
evidently  given  heart  as  well  as  time  to  his 
subject.  The  volume  will  satisfy  those  who 
know  much,  and  will  delight,  while  interesting, 
those  who  know  little,  concerning  the  treasures 
of  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  conservatory. 


Studies  for  Pictures.  A Medley.  By  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  Published  by  Moxon  & Co. 

We  have  here  twenty-five  outline-etchings,  of 
very  great  merit,  full  of  point  and  humour, 
occasionally  bordering  on  the  grotesque,  but  by 
no  means  on  caricature.  They  are  excellent  as 
drawings,  some  of  them  admirable  as  pictures, 
and,  together,  form  a most  pleasant  book. 


The  Cornish  Ballads,  and  other  Poems  of 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  Published  by 
James  Parker  & Co. 

Few  of  the  minor  poems  of  our  language  are 
more  widely  known  than  the  song  of  the 
western  men : — 

“ And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why.” 

It  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ballads 
of  the  perilous  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  of  whom  Trelawney  was  one.  Thou- 
sands will  learn  with  surprise  that,  excepting  the 
three  lines  we  have  quoted,  it  is  the  composition 
of  a Cornish  clergyman,  written  so  recently  as 
1825.  It  was  considered  and  treated  as  an  old 
ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  “authori- 
ties,” including  Lord  Macaulay  and  Charles 
Dickens,  who  had  each  quoted  it  under  that  im- 
pression ; it  was  contributed  anonymously  to  a 
Plymouth  newspaper,  and  the  author  little 
dreamed  of  the  renown  obtained  by  lines  with 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated. The  ballad  is  but  one  of  a volume  of 
rare  excellence  and  great  beauty  ; many  of  these 
poems  are  of  merit  more  than  sufficient  to  place 
the  name  of  R.  S.  Hawker  high  in  the  honoured 
list  of  British  poets. 
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and  cemented  together,  others  half  hard- 
T IT  Til  A TTT-TOTTTCN  AL.  ened,  others  still  loose  and  soft;  and  lava 

inij  AM  in  an  its  forms  and  in  every  conceivable 

variety  of  condition  and  position.  Nor  are 
these  striking  and  apparently  exceptional 
features  limited  to  small  districts.  Yol- 
My  canic  forms,  and  the  results  of  volcanic 

action,  are  not  only  to  be  seen  around 
Vesuvius  and  Etna ; they  may  be  traced 
Ilia*  one  8^aPe  or  other  into  the  heart  of  the 

y.  - ^ Apennines,  and  even  on  their  northern 

and  eastern  flanks.  They  surround  Rome  ; 
they  affect  the  whole  country  between 
Rome  and  the  Valley  of  the  Arno.  They 
London,  March  l,  1869.  are  exhibited  on  the  farther  side  of  the 

Apennines,  with  large  deposits  ot  sulphur 

— _ «inrl  bifnimfin t nil  intimatoly  connected  with 

the  same  peculiar  action,  which  is  always 
ON  THE  VOLCANIC  CHARACTER  ready  to  show  itself— always  close  at  hand, 

nv  TT AT  TAN  SCENERY  and  ?et  only  finds  ,ven*  at  °ne  or  ™° 

01  IIAL1AJN  bCEINERx.  points  which  are  isolated  and  apparently 

disconnected  from  the  general  physical 

BY  d.  T.  ANSTED,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  &c.  outline  of  the  country.  Everything  in 

Italy  reminds  the  geologist  of  the  recent 

Neither  the  artist  nor  the  lover  of  Art  date  of  those  causes  of  change  that  are 
should  visit  Italian  scenery  without  some  connected  with  the  reaction  of  the  interior 
little  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  pecu-  on  the  surface.  In  other  parts  of  Europe 
liarities  of  structure  of  the  curious  country  we  study  so  exclusively  the  action  of  water 
of  Italy.  The  character  of  the  scenery  of  on  the  surface  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
the  whole  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  is  counteracting  influence  of  fire.  Landscape 
so  different  from  that  of  the  land  to  the  always  and  everywhere  exhibits  the  re- 
north, that  the  eye  accustomed  to  tho  one  suit  of  weathering,  and  all  valleys  as  well 
needs  special  instruction  and  adaptation  as  hill-sides  have  been  modified,  if  not  pro- 
to understand  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  duced,  by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The 
run  through  the  country  and  visit  the  upheaving  force  is  rarely  indicated,  even  by 
towns,  but  it  was  never  easy,  and  is  now  the  form  of  the  hill,  and  the  masking  of  the 
more  difficult  than  ever,  to  study  the  natural  features  of  a rock  by  a coating 
characteristic  landscape  illustrating  an  im-  produced  since  the  whole  was  elevated  so 
portant  chapter  in  reference  to  the  history  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  running 
of  the  earth  and  the  causes  that  have  pro-  water,  is  a thing  unknown.  All  the  hills, 
duced  the  present  conditions  of  the  sur-  as  well  as  the  smaller  mountain -chains  of 
face.  Italy  is  not  only  a country  almost  the  north  are  of  comparatively  ancient  date, 
exceptional  in  Europe,  but  its  peculiarities  and  the  softer  materials  that  once  clothed 
are  clearly  indicated  in  the  scenery.  All  the  mountains  have  been  generally  re- 
the  rocks,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  moved,  exposing  a core  of  hard  rock.  It 
either  been  formed  at  a comparatively  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  extent  of 
modern  period,  or  have  been  so  far  altered  this  influence  upon  landscape  without  a 
and  so  completely  brought  into  their  pre-  careful  and  direct  study  of  the  physical 
sent  position  within  that  time,  that  the  features  and  structure  of  a large  district, 
influence  of  existing  causes  can  still  be  and  in  this  respect  a visit  to  Italy  is  espe- 
traced  upon  and  among  them.  The  Apen-  cially  instructive.  In  that  country  we  see 
nines  themselves  and  the  igneous  and  as  a prominent  feature  in  every  landscape 
metamorphic  masses  that  have  been  thrust  the  great  backbone  of  the  Apennines,  a 
up  through  the  plains  to  form  the  skele-  mountain  chain  of  considerable  importance, 
tons  of  volcanoes  all  agree  in  this.  There  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  secon- 
are,  it  is  true,  in  Italy  important  groups  of  dary  limestones.  At  various  points,  chiefly 
rocks  of  the  age  of  our  chalk  and  oolites,  on  the  western  side,  are  marked  and 
but  they  are  no  more  like  our  chalk  and  striking  indications  of  those  volcanic  dis- 
limestone  hills  in  appearance  than  the  turbances  which  now  find  vent  in  Vesuvius 
Apennines  are  like  the  South  Downs  or  the  and  Etna.  At  other  points  between  these, 
Cottswolds.  In  Italy  it  is  easy  to  recog-  and  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain,  are 
nise  both  the  nature  and  the  immediate  geological  indications  of  the  close  vicinity 
effect  of  those  upheavals  which  have  con-  of  subterranean  action  operating  within  a 
verted  rocks  that  were  once  at  the  bottom  comparatively  recent  time ; but  these  proofs 
of  the  sea  into  mountain  peaks.  The  are  not  always  quite  clear  to  the  eye  of 
whole  chemistry  of  nature  is  laid  open  be-  the  unscientific  traveller,  who  believes  the 
fore  the  student,  so  that  he  may  observe  result  as  shown  in  the  scenery  to  have 
and  measure  the  mechanical  results  as  nothing  to  do  with  scoria,  ashes,  and  lava, 
well  as  connect  them  with  the  picturesque  At  the  same  time  there  are  peculiarities 
features  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is  that  distinguishing  this  scenery  and  by  no 
these  physical  features  are  not  only  in-  means  difficult  to  recognise.  They  are 
foresting  to  the  chemist  and  the  geologist,  indeed  the  characteristics  of  Italian  land- 
but  influence  largely  the  picturesque,  and  scape,  and  it  is  to  illustrate  them  and  ex- 
produce marked  results  on  landscape,  to  an  plain  their  nature  and  value  that  I propose 
extent  that  renders  it  impossible  even  for  to  devote  a few  paragraphs, 
the  passing  traveller  to  fail  to  notice  them.  The  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia, 

Italy  is  a strange  mixture  of  limestones  including  under  this  name  the  wide  and 
and  clays  recently  deposited,  and  yet  more  flat  valleys  of  the  Adige  and  Po  with  their 
recently  altered,  with  other  limestones  and  numerous  tributaries,  are  shut  in  to  the 
clays  of  more  ancient  date,  and  a multi-  west  and  north  by  the  great  chain  of  the 
tude  of  mineral  substances  melted  together  Alps,  and  to  the  south  by  the  main  chain 
under  great  pressure,  thrust  up  from  below,  of  the  Apennines.  For  the  most  part  the 
worn  and  altered  by  hot  acid  vapours  and  scenery  is  tame,  except  for  the  glorious 
destructive  gases  which  are  still  forcing  views  obtained  of  the  high  mountains, 
their  way  through.  Besides  these,  are  The  plains  extend  through  Lombardy  and 
slags,  scorise,  and  ashes;  some  consolidated  Yenetia,  reaching  Parma  and  Modena  and 

the  former  “ States  of  the  Church  ” on  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Apennines,  thus 
characterising  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Except  the  spurs  of  the  Alps,  which  reach 
down  at  various  points  a long  distance, 
the  only  important  exception  to  the  gene- 
rally flat  scenery  of  this  part  of  North 
Italy  occurs  near  Vicenza  and  between 
Padua  and  Rovigo.  The  Euganean  hills 
here  rise  rather  abruptly  out  of  the  plains, 
and  being  disconnected  from  the  spurs 
of  the  Alps,  are  the  first  indications  of 
direct  volcanic  action  met  with  by  the 
traveller  coming  from  the  north.  They 
are  striking — partly  from  their  form,  which 
is  rounded  and  flattened,  and  partly  from 
their  rich  covering  of  vegetation,  due  to  the 
fertility  of  the  decomposed  volcanic  rocks. 
They  differ  entirely  from  the  hills  to  the 
north,  and  well  introduce  the  scenery  of 
the  south.  They  are  volcanoes  and  lava 
masses,  ancient  and  extinct,  but  not  the 
less  real  or  characteristic. 

Advancing  from  the  Valley  of  the  Po 
towards  the  Apennines  other  results  of 
volcanic  action  are  soon  recognisable.  In 
the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Apennines  exhibit 
numerous  indications  of  petroleum,  which 
has  been  obtained  in  quantity  from  small 
depths  below  the  surface.  There  are  here 
also  very  numerous  volcanitos,  or  small 
volcanoes,  and  salses,  or  spots  from  which 
mud  and  hot  water,  often  saline,  are 
erupted.  The  scenery  of  these  districts  is 
very  peculiar.  The  mud  volcanoes  them- 
selves are  small,  but  sufficient  to  affect  the 
appearance  of  the  country  very  distinctly. 
The  hills  adjacent  are  the  results  partly  of 
recent  disturbance  from  below,  and  partly 
of  the  action  of  water  and  rain  from  above. 
These  little  phenomena  are  steps,  and  very 
important  steps,  in  the  chain  of  events.  As 
volcanoes  they  are  small  and  speak  rather 
of  decay  and  exhaustion  than  of  nascent 
growth,  but  they  not  only  connect  them- 
selves with  other  volcanoes  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  eruption,  but  with  volcanic 
districts  by  the  forms  they  assume  and 
the  effects  they  produce.  The  mud  emitted 
from  them  spreads  over  the  surface,  floods 
other  rocks  with  a flat,  dirty  film,  which 
cracks  as  it  dries,  and  it  is  long  before 
vegetable  growth  renders  it  in  any  way 
picturesque.  But  though  mud  volcanoes 
are  by  no  means  pleasing  in  a landscape, 
they  indicate  changes  which  have  helped  to 
lift  the  Apennines  themselves.  The  beau- 
tiful and  lofty  peaks,  the  serrated  ridges, 
the  broken  rocks,  and  the  exquisite  glens 
and  gorges  adjacent  owe  much  to  them. 
They  are  also  the  last  remnants  of  chemi- 
cal changes  that  have  greatly  modified  the 
various  rocks.  The  hot  springs  of  the 
baths  of  Lucca,  the  beautiful  hills  behind 
and  in  sight  of  Pisa,  and  even  the  singu- 
lar outline  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara, 
although  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, are  at  no  great  distance,  and  prove 
that  there  are  connecting  links  under 
ground,  and  that  the  volcanic  fires,  though 
not  approaching  near  the  surface,  and 
quite  unable  to  produce  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  explosions  on  a large  scale,  have 
yet  the  power  to  influence  the  rocks  over- 
lying  them,  and  admit  the  passage  of  gases 
and  hot  steam  sufficient  to  modify  their 
substance. 

As  we  advance  to  the  south-east  and 
gradually  approach  the  Apennines  on  the 
side  looking  towards  Bologna,  Forli,  and 
Rimini,  the  existence  of  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  in  the  rocks  forming  the  flanks 
of  the  principal  chain  again  points  to  the 
recent  influence  of  volcanic  action.  The 
physical  features  of  the  country  are  either 
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produced  by  the  movements  that  accom- 
panied the  former  development  of  this  force 
or  the  rocks  originally  deposited  fron 
water  have  been  so  completely  altered  by 
the  chemical  changes  induced  that  thej 
have  lost  their  original  nature,  and  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  forms  and  features 
they  now  possess.  All  down  the  east  coasi 
of  Italy  near  the  mountains,  it  is  certain 
that  petroleum  and  sulphur  exist.  They 
are  sometimes  discoverable  at  the  surface, 
but  more  frequently  are  only  shown  by 
the  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  forms 
of  the  secondary  hills. 

A recent  visit,  and  some  inquiry  among 
those  resident  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy, 

| convince  me  that  there  is  no  part  of  this 

coast  between  the  mountain-chain  and  the 
sea  along  the  whole  distance  from  Bologna 
to  Brindisi  in  which  indications  of  the 
j near  vicinity  of  petroleum,  bitumen,  and 

sulphur  are  not  to  be  found.  In  certain 
places,  as  near  Pescara,  I have  ascer- 
tained by  mjr  own  observations  the  presence 
of  enormous  quantities  of  these  minerals. 

1 In  other  places  are  important  beds  of 

bituminous  shale,  and  in  or  near  the 
■ mountains  everywhere  there  have  been 

changes  produced  which  prove  chemical 
j action  on  a large  scale  among  tertiary 

rocks.  The  close  relation  of  sulphur,  bitu- 
men, and  petroleum  with  volcanic  pheno- 
mena need  not  be  discussed  here,  but 
every  observation  of  petroleum  I have  been 
j a^le  ,to.  make  serves  to  render  it  certain 

that  it  is  a natural  and  invariable  alliance. 

That  the  eastern  and  northern  flanks  of 
the  Apennines  owe  much  of  their  peculiari- 
ties of  form  to  comparatively  recent  sub- 
terraneous influence,  that  the  rapid  and 
enormous  atmospheric  and  water  action  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  has  been 
greatly  due  to  the  disturbances  connected 
with  their  upheaval,  that  the  chemical 
change  so  generally  apparent  in  all  of  them 
is  due  to  the  same  cause, — these  are  conclu- 
sions that  no  geologist  can  question.  A far 
greater  amount  of  change  has,  in  fact,  been 
produced  here  within  the  latest  geological 
epoch  that  can  be  traced  in  any  part  of 
northern  Europe  since  the  commencement 
of  the  tertiary  period. 

Except  in  the  Monte  Volturi,  which  is  in 
the  line  of  the  great  volcanic  district  of 
'Vesuvius,  there  is  no  actual  cone  and  crater 
1 011  eastern  side  of  the  chain  of  the 

Apennines.  Among  the  Apennines  them- 
selves there  are  also  few  places  where  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  ordinary  kind,  lava  and 
tufa,  have  been  detected ; but  it  is  not  un- 
i likely  that  a further  search  might  bring 

to  light  much  neglected  evidence  on  this 
head.  Unfortunately  the  political  state  of 
the  country  in  the  Abruzzi  and  in  Calabria 
renders  it  at  present,  as  it  has  long  been,  too 
dangerous  to  personal  liberty  and  property 
to  justify  a minute  and  careful  search  by  a 
competent  geologist.  The  artist  may  some- 
times venture  safely,  for  his  position  is  un- 
derstood and  he  runs  little  risk,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  others.  In  other  respects,  too,  the 
accommodation  in  the  mountains  is  not  such 
as  to  tempt  the  traveller  to  remain  longer 
than  necessity  requires.  But  without  minute 
investigation  being  made  it  is  sufficient  to 
cross  the  main  chain  to  observe  the  great 
extent  of  metamorphic  action  in  all  the 
rocks,  and  the  modern  date  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal changes.  It  is  easy  and  safe  to  do  this 
m various  places. 

-Jjk®  principal  seat  of  volcanic  action  in 
Italy  has  always  been  and  still  remains  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  it  is 
veiy  visible  throughout  the  country  both 
by  land  and  sea,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Arno 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily.  It 

may  be  observed  even  at  the  very  entrance 
of  Italy  from  the  north-west  in  travelling 
along  the  Biviera,  where  in  many  places 
hot  springs  arise.  Towards  the  south  the 
volcanic  region  extends  beyond  Sicily  to 
Africa.  A volcanic  island  also  formerly  rose 
in  the  sea  between  Pentellaria  and  Sicily, 
and  this  was  entirely  the  result  of  a sub- 
marine eruption.  Throughout  the  large 
and  interesting  part  of  Italy  here  indicated 
the  marks  of  recent  change  due  to  volcanic 
eruptions,  upheavals,  depressions,  and  earth- 
quakes, are  to  be  seen  easily  enough,  and 
the  rocks  erupted  cover  no  small  part  of  the 
country.  Thus  the  vast  quantity  of  sulphur 
found  in  Sicily,  though  often  far  from  vol- 
canoes, is  still  derived  from  volcanic  action, 
and  where  the  sulphur  is  not  native  it  ap- 
pears as  gypsum.  The  whole  aspect  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain  chain  is  indeed  entirely  due  to  the 
volcanic  fires  beneath.  Even  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  no  less  connected 
with  the  same  cause,  and  the  large  supplies 
of  sulphur  drawn  from  Sicily  have  long 
been  known  as  among  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  island.  All  that  is  most 
interesting  in  the  landscape,  the  numerous 
hills  that  tempted  the  early  inhabitants  to 
select  them  as  natural  fortresses,  and  plant 
upon  them  their  towns,  the  fertile  soil  that 
is  so  rich  in  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  the 
slopes  covered  with  vast  forests  of  ilex, 
beech,  and  chestnut,  the  picturesque  anil 
broken  line  of  the  country,  all  these  exhibit 
a strict  relation  to  the  volcanic  phenomena. 

On  entering  the  country  once  occupied 
by  the  Etruscans,  who  inhabited  a large  part 
of  Italy  long  before  the  days  of  the  Roman 
kings,  and  where  a high  degree  of  civilisation 
imported  from  the  East  had  for  centuries 
existed,  probably  in  a stagnant  condition,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  towns.  They  all  occupy  the 
summits  of  hills  more  or  less  completely 
isolated.  The  largest  and  most  important 
towns  are  generally  on  the  most  completely 
detached  hills.  Around  are  other  hills. 
Between  these  hills  are  valleys  where  the 
cemeteries  were  placed;  near  them  are  other 
hills— some  of  them  isolated  ridges,  others 
connected  chains.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
case  with  Eiesole,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Tuscany.  Such  also  are  Volterra,  Chiusi, 
and  Perugia — three  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  picturesquely  placed  of  the  whole 
group.  _ Such  were  the  old  colonies  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Borne.  Such  were  many  other 
towns  familiar  enough  to  those  travellers 
in  Italy  who  are  not  content  with  the  mere 
beaten  track,  and  who  do  not  think  they 
know  Italy  when  they  have  looked  at  the 
capitals  on  their  way  from  France  or  Ger- 
many to  Borne  and  Naples.  The  hills  on 
which  the  old  towns  were  built  owe  so 
much  to  the  ancient  volcanoes  of  Italy  that 
their  very  existence  as  distinct  physical 
features  may  be  said  to  be  hence  derived. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  towns 
are  always  perched  on  lava  currents  or 
other  rocks  derived  from  volcanic  outbursts. 
Many  of  the  hills,  such  as  those  on  which 
Borne  was  built,  are  formed  of  tufa  or  vol- 
canic ash,  cemented  more  or  less  completely 
nto  stone.  These  are  instances  about  which 
there  is  no  question ; yet  in  many  others  not 
>nly  the  hills  but  the  surrounding  country 
lave  been  certainly  affected  by  the  result 
of  volcanic  action  so  far  as  to  exhibit  some- 
hing  of  it  still,  either  in  their  shape  or  in 
;he  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

Volterra  and  its  adjacent  hills  in  the 
north,  Perugia  and  its  lakes  in  the  north- 
east, Borne  itself  in  the  centre,  and  the 
whole  country  around  Naples  in  the  south, 

all  afford  familiar  examples  ot  this  condition. 
Few  objects  are  more  remarkable,  few  land- 
scapes more  characteristic,  than  that  of  the 
copper-bearing  hills  of  Monte  Catini  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  plains  in  which  the  borax 
is  made  on  the  other  hand,  as  seen  from 
the  town  of  Volterra,  which  is  itself  perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a detached  hill,  strictly 
volcanic,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  of 
the  Cecina.  There  is,  however,  no  active 
volcano  nearer  than  Vesuvius,  and  there  has 
been  no  eruption  of  any  ki-nd  from  any  part 
of  the  district  within  human  knowledge. 
There  is  not  even  lava  or  tufa,  neither  vol- 
canic stone  nor  volcanic  ash,  but  the  rocks 
are  still  so  far  volcanic  that  they  exhibit 
unmistakably  the  result  of  intense  che- 
mical action. 

But  marked  chemical  action,  though 
occasionally  producing  grand  effects,  by  no 
means  necessarily  conduces  to  the  pictu- 
resque. The  safses  that  cover  the  plains  of 
the  Cecina  with  mud,  and  yield  so  much 
borax,  are  as  forbidding  in  their  first  aspect 
as  the  mountain-chain  of  Monte  Catini,  with 
its  rich  copper  vein  buried  in  a mass  ; of 
serpentine  and  breccia , is  satisfactory  and 
beautiful.  The  whole  mass — now  so  pictu- 
resque, with  its  veins  of  hard  and  soft  rock, 
its  indurated  breccia,  and  its  copper  veins — 
is  an  altered  pile  of  coarse  gravel  and  clay, 
through  which  magnesian  and  other  vapours 
have  passed,  filling  up  crevices  and  fissures 
with  many  curious,  and  some  rare,  minerals. 

It  is  impossible  that  rocks  so  formed  and  so 
altered  should  not  have  some  distinct  and 
characteristic  features.  Where  the  great 
change  thus  produced  has  not  been  brought 
about,  owing  to  the  absence  of  crevices  and 
the  vapours  passing  through  them,  the  result 
is  different,  but  still  peculiar.  The  rocks 
then  are  often  in  their  original  state — ele- 
vated, indeed,  but  little  consolidated.  They 
are  very  readily  washed  away,  and  in  a 
country  generally  dry  but  subject  to  oc- 
casional torrents  of  heavy  rain  the  destruc- 
tion produced  during  one  wet  season  is  little 
modified  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  There 
is  thus  a strange  air  of  desolation  ; vege- 
tation has  no  time  to  establish  itself  and 
produce  an  improved  soil  before  the  whole 
existing  soil  is  washed  away  and  everything 
thrown  back. 

Nothing  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps 
until  we  reach  Iceland  can  enable  one  to 
realise  fully  the  conditions  of  an  active  vol- 
cano ; but  in  France,  on  the  Bhine  and  else- 
where, are  examples  of  volcanic  districts 
where  the  fire  has  burnt  out.  We  may  find 
there  the  volcanic  cone  and  crater,  the  flat- 
topped  fragments  of  former  high  plains  now 
crowned  with  lava,  the  various  kinds  of 
composition  of  which  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes  form  the  basis,  and  which  are  worked 
up  into  strange  forms.  All  these  belong  to 
events  in  the  earth’s  history  that  have 
affected  comparatively  small  tracts  of  land 
it  one  time,  and  that  seem  to  have  continued 
for  a long  time  haunting  the  same  neigh- 
oourhood.  But  when  they  are  frequently 
occurring  they  produce  a greater  impression, 
and  ultimately  mask  all  other  peculiarities, 
reducing  them  to  their  own  strange  level. 

As  in  everything  else  in  nature,  the  results 
are  infinitely  varied ; but  there  is  a certain 
repression  of  monotony,  in  spite  of  this,  for 
he  general  features  of  volcanic  scenery  are 
necessarily  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  so  at  all  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history.  This  monotony  only  ex- 
pends to  the  scenery  actually  volcanic — that 
s,  in  which  volcanoes  properly  so  called 
mter.  Such  is  the  scenery  near  Naples, 
hat  near  Catania  in  Sicily,  that  of  certain 
Diaces  near  Borne  (Albano  and  others) ; the 
volcanic  islands,  as  the  Lipari  islands, 
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are  also  of  this  nature.  But  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  parts  of  Italy  named  are 
exceedingly  small  and  even  unimportant  so 
far  as  mere  scenery  is  concerned.  Being 
historically  interesting  in  the  highest  degree, 
they  are  familiar,  and  the  ideas  of  many 
who  have  visited  Italy  are  formed  upon 
them.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
round  Florence  or  any  of  the  cities  of  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Po,  neither  are  the 
lake  districts  of  northern  Italy  in  any  way 
affected.  There  are  many  Italian  lakes,  as 
those  of  Thrasymene,  Albano,  &c.,  occupy- 
ing old  craters,  but  in  all  these  cases,  and 
wherever  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  eruption,  the  growth  of  vegetation  has  so 
greatly  softened  and  modified  the  character 
of  the  scenery  that  hardly  a trace  of  it  is 
left  except  the  general  outline,  which,  how- 
ever, is  easily  recognised  by  a practised  eye. 

It  is  not  always,  of  course,  that  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  scenery  are  in  any 
way  due  to  volcanic  action.  Thus,  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  includ- 
ing Sorrento  and  Capri,  and  the  glorious 
scenery  among  the  cliffs  and  valleys  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  of  St.  Angelo 
between  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  and  beyond 
Amalfi,  owe  their  beauty  of  outline  to  the 
limestones  of  which  they  are  formed;  but 
even  in  this  limestone  district  very  ex- 
tensive tracts  are  composed  of  volcanic 
tufa,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  rich  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation  is  due.  So  also 
in  the  Abruzzi  are  many  districts  in  which 
volcanic  influence  cannot  be  traced,  but 
where  it  has  really  modified  the  landscape 
very  essentially.  This  peculiarity  of  scenery 
may  be  noticed  especially  in  the  fine  bays 
whose  sweep  forms  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  sail  round 
the  shores  of  the  grand  Gulf  of  Taranto 
without  noticing  it.  So  also,  in  going  up 
any  of  the  numerous  valleys  that  open  out 
from  the  Apennines  towards  the  Adriatic, 
the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  singular  grandeur  of  the  limestone 
scenery  on  approaching  the  mountains.  A 
very  little  study  of  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict will  show  that  in  these  valleys  are 
large  deposits  of  bitumen,  indicating  clearly 
enough  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  action. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  volcanic  character  of  Italian 
scenery  is  sometimes  absent  and  often 
maskod,  and  although  it  may  happen  in 
many  cases  that  only  the  accustomed  and 
educated  eye  of  the  geologist  recognises 
this  character,  still  it  is  beyond  a doubt 
that  it  is  singularly  prevalent,  and  that 
where  least  seen,  its  influence  has  existed, 
or  still  exists.  And  it  is  where  the  pecu- 
liarities are  least  obvious  that  a knowledge 
of  this  fact  is  perhaps  most  useful  to  the 
student  who  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
understand  scenery  and  trace  its  influence. 
No  one  should  visit  Italy  with  a view  to 
scenery  without  bearing  it  in  mind ; and 
being  there,  this  peculiarity  of  structure 
should  always  be  referred  to. 

I might  here  point  out  also  the  influence 
of  the  volcanic  scenery  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  man,  and  in  this  way 
also  on  Art  and  its  development.  But  this, 
however  enticing,  would  carry  us  too  far 
at  present.  It  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
it  is  in  many  ways  calculated  to  be  useful. 
At  any  rate,  I hope  to  have  afforded  a few 
suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  viewing 
Italian  scenery  that  may  be  useful  and 
practical,  and  assist  the  artist  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  a class  of  scenery  with  which, 
in  northern  Europe,  he  cannot  become 
familiar,  but  which  is  so  real  and  influen- 
tial elsewhere. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHARACTER 
UPON  ART. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  “ How  does 
a man's  character  influence  his  Art- work  ?”  two 
distinct  lines  of  thought  present  themselves  in 
at  least  an  apparent  antagonism.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  observe  “character,”  true  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  (from  charasso,  to  cut 
out,  or  imprint),  not  only  as  that  which  cuts  out, 
or  distinguishes,  one  man  from  another,  hut  also 
as  that  which,  in  its  turn,  is  stamped  or  im- 
printed on  all  his  belongings,  marking  his  gait, 
his  gestures,  nay,  his  very  clothing,  and  the 
dwelling  in  which  he  lives,  with  some  indefinite 
but  distinctly  perceptible  sign  of  his  own 
personality.  Seeing  all  this,  we  are  disposed  to 
decido  summarily  that  a man’s  Art-work,  pre- 
eminently the  outgrowth  of  his  inmost  being, 
must,  above  all  things,  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
individuality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  present- 
ing hindrances  to  so  summary  a conclusion,  we 
have  two  questions  presented  to  us.  How  are 
we  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis,  in  the  first 
place,  why  the  most  perfect  Art  is  that  which 
has  the  least  trace  of  the  artist’s  characteristic 
style  ? as,  for  example,  the  works  of  Shakspere, 
where  individuality  is  lost  in  universality;  we 
learn  what  we  know  of  the  man  in  a way  more 
negative  than  positive,  finding  his  greatness  in 
the  absence  of  the  limitations  which  characterise 
the  works  of  lower  men.  And  secondly,  if  cha- 
racter does  of  necessity  so  stamp  itself  on  Art- 
work, how  is  it  that  men  of  low  moral  attainment 
can  produce  work  of  high  artistic  excellence  ? 

This  last  consideration  is  of  so  general  an 
application,  that  it  inclines  many  persons  wholly 
to  question  the  influence  of  character  on  Art, 
and  hence  to  decide  that  Art  must  be  beyond 
the  range  of  what  we  may  call  direct  expression  ; 
for  wherever  this  directness  of  expression  is 
possible,  the  influence  of  personal  characteristics 
is  inevitable  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  Some 
would  possibly  except  poetry  and  literature 
generally,  whilst  deciding  thus  about  music, 
painting,  or  the  formative  arts ; believing  that 
words  must  be  a means  of  direct  expression  to 
an  extent  impossible  to  colour  or  sound.  The 
fallacy  of  this  distinction  is  obvious  when 
we  remember  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  have 
no  direct  expression,  or  even  possibility  of 
direct  expression,  for  anything  beyond  our  most 
merely  physical  wants.  Even  words,  as  the 
etymologist  knows,  are  of  themselves  no  more 
expressive  than  the  forms,  colours,  or  sounds 
in  nature,  of  which  they  are  only  the  images 
or  echoes.  For  the  needs  of  the  body  we  have 
a direct  expression,  but  for  those  of  the  soul 
are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  “ matter 
moulded  forms  of  speech having  here  only 
signs  borrowed  from  the  outer  world,  and 
fitted  by  some  inherent  correspondence  between 
things  external  and  things  internal  to  be  the 
symbols  of  thought  and  emotion.  What,  for 
example,  in  any  language,  is  the  spirit  itself? 
Everywhere  the  one  type  in  all  words  indicating 
“ spirit,”  “ mind,”  or  “ soul,”  is  that  of  the 
“wind,”  “blowing  where  it  listeth ;”  a type 
used,  as  we  know,  by  the  highest  authority,  for 
the  operation  of  the  highest  spirit,  but  existing 
also  as  the  root  idea  for  all  our  expression  of 
the  unseen  part  of  our  being.  “ Life,”  too,  is 
always  “breath;”  “aspiration”  and  “hope” 
are  a “breathing  out”  towards  the  desired 
object;  “Heaven”  is  only  the  “lifted”  or 
“heaved”  up;  “purity”  is  that  “passed 
through  fire;”  and  so  on  with  all  our  most 
refined  and  spiritualised  conceptions. 

Language  itself,  therefore,  the  chief  expres- 
sion of  the  soul,  must,  like  the  Fine  Arts,  be 
defined  as  the  “ indirect  expression  of  what 
cannot  be  expressed  directly.”  And  remember- 
ing this,  we  arrive  at  a true  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Art,  not  as  a mere  ornament  or  adjunct 
of  our  intellectual  life,  but  as  one  adequate 
expression  of  all  that  is  beyond  our  merely 
physical  life.  And  this  thought  of  impossibility 
of  any  direct  expression  of  any  abstract  idea,  is 
one  reaching  to  the  very  centre  of  things,  help- 
ing us  to  the  solution  of  the  great  mystery  of 
our  Christian  faith.  In  every  phase  of  Art- 
expression  the  effort  of  the  artist  must  be  to 
embody  his  idea,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  thus 


gives  it  form,  must  be  a secondary  matter.  Art 
itself  is  one,  and  is  divided  only  as  to  the  form 
of  expression.  Poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the 
formative  arts,  what  are  these  but  varied  modes 
of  saying  the  same  thing  ? — man’s  perception  of 
truth  and  beauty,  and  of  his  inspirations  from, 
and  aspirations  after  God,  who  is  truth  and 
beauty.  That  Art  is  often  made  merely  ex- 
ternal and  imitative,  and  artists  often  rest  in  the 
sensuous  instead  of  reaching  the  spirit  through 
the  form,  are  considerations  beside  the  mark ; 
for  clearly  these  are  not  the  end  of  true  Art. 

Considering  that  all  men  must  stand  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  Art  itself,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  field  for  the  display  of  indi- 
vidual character  will  be  in  the  choice  of  the 
medium  of  expression,  and,  still  more,  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  medium  of  expression  is 
used.  Given  the  idea,  or  ideal,  in  his  mind,  a 
man  is  influenced  by  his  peculiar  “genius”  or 
“temperament”  as  to  his  choice  of  his  mode  of 
embodying  that  idea.  One  man  chooses  words 
— symbols  of  spirit  and  images  of  nature — and 
he  is  termed  a poet ; another  takes  visible  form 
and  colour,  and  is  called  an  artist ; another  is 
a musician,  and  utters  his  soul  through  harmo- 
nious sounds.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  brightest 
days  of  artistic  culture  in  the  Italy  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  we  have  many-sided  men 
who  are  at  home  in  every  branch  of  Art. 
Essentially  every  man  of  genius  is  always  the 
poet,  or  “maker,”  in  relation  to  his  thought; 
and  the  artist,  “or  worker,”  in  relation  to  its 
embodiment.  The  artist  in  words  must  fami- 
liarise himself  with  the  medium  of  expression 
as  absolutely,  even  if  with  less  of  conscious 
effort,  as  the  artist  in  form,  colour,  or  sound. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  artistic  power 
must  be  cultivated  ere  the  poetic  faculty  can  be 
exercised. 

We  are  very  apt,  in  considering  the  Arts  as 
to  their  power  of  expression,  to  forget  this  iden- 
tity, and  to  imagino  that  one  may  be  more 
direct  than  another,  instead  of  being  only  more 
adapted  to  some  special  kind  of  thought,  or  of 
emotion  rather,  since  the  sphere  of  Art  is  more 
completely  of  the  soul  than  of  the  mind.  In 
the  names  we  give  our  “seers”  or  “speakers,” 
those  who  utter  for  us  what  we  cannot  see  or 
say  for  ourselves,  we  seem  to  recognise  more 
consciousness  of  labour  in  the  worker  in  visible 
forms, — the  artist,  pur  excellence , — and  more  of 
unconscious  creation  in  the  name  of  the  poet,  as 
applied  specially  to  the  worker  in  words.  And 
as  words,  the  medium  used  by  the  poet,  are  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  medium  of  artist  or 
musician  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race, 
we  often  suppose  that  character  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  literary  than  in  artistic  work,  and, 
still  granting  that  the  realm  of  the  artist  and 
musician  may  be  somewhat  beyond  our  range, 
we  all  claim  to  understand  the  words  with 
which  we  arc  so  familiar.  How  far  the  claim  is 
justified  is  perhaps  another  matter ; for  if  words 
were  to  all  men  transparent  as  they  are  to  the 
poet,  then  all  men  would  also  be  poets.  In 
drawing  any  parallel  between  the  Arts  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  influence  of  character 
this  point  must  be  kept  clear  in  our  minds  ; and 
another  also,  that  we  have  to  do  with  results 
only,  separating  the  man  from  his  work,  and 
not  giving  to  the  work  of  the  artist  in  words 
any  of  the  advantages  of  our  familiarity  with 
his  medium  of  expression,  or  of  the  added  influ- 
ence of  voice,  gesture,  or  other  personal  quali- 
ties, which  we  deny  to  the  artist  or  musician. 
Taking  the  poem  or  drama,  the  picture,  statue, 
or  building,  the  sonata,  oratorio,  or  opera,  just 
as  it  stands,  we  have  then  to  examine  it  for  the 
marks  of  the  artist’s  character.  Looking  thus, 
and  never  forgetting  that  we  are  seeking,  not 
the  circumstances  of  life  common  to  all  men, 
but  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  one  man, 
can  we  examine  and  contrast  the  works  of 
Shakspere,  Milton,  Tennyson,  Byron,  or  Martin 
Tupper,  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Rubens,  Turner,  Holman  Hunt,  or  George 
Cruikshank,  or  those  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Strauss,  or 
“Claribel,”  and  after  even  the  most  superficial 
observation  deny  the  influence  of  character  on 
Art- work  ? Must  we  not  conclude  that  here,  as 
everywhere,  a man’s  doing  is  only  the  ex- 
pression of  his  being  ? 
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So  far,  we  only  prove  the  one  side  of  our 
question.  Can  we  apply  anything  of  these 
thoughts  to  the  other  side,  and  explain  why 
the  highest  Art  should  not  show  individual 
character,  or  why  Art  does  sometimes  appa- 
rently show  a character  which  is  not  that  of 
the  artist  ? That  a good  man  should  do  good 
work,  or  a had  man  bad  work,  would  be  simple 
enough  ; but  that  men  neither  good  nor  noble, 
as  judged  by  our  ordinary  standard  of  morality, 
should  yet  do  good  Art- work,  certainly  requires 
something  more  than  we  have  yet  advanced 
before  we  can  understand  it.  We  may  find, 
in  a further  analysis  of  these  thoughts,  that 
the  artist  sustains  a double  relation  to  his  work ; 
to  the  idea  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  its  expres- 
sion. Does  not  the  idea  influence  the  man  as 
much  as  the  man  may  influence  his  representa- 
tion of  the  idea  ? Is  there  not  a region  of  pure 
thought,  pure  beauty,  pure  truth,  aptly  defined 
as.  the  “characterless,”  into  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  genius  to  enter  as  with  open  eyes, 
where  ordinary  men  are  blind,  or  see  but 
dimly  ? Penetrating  to  this  region,  must  not 
genius  leave  behind  it  all  its  ordinary  egotisms 
and  limitations,  and,  passing  through  the  defor- 
mities of  its  own  surroundings,  bring  back,  even 
into  the  outward  form  of  its  utterance  of  the 
things  seen,  something  of  this  illimitable  per- 
fection ? The  poet,  or  “ genius,”  is  a man 
specially  endowed  with  power  of  perception , or 
“taking  hold  of  the  thing  through  sense;”  of 
looking  below  the  appearance  at  the  underlying 
fact.  Being  only  a man,  he  is  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  humanity ; but  there 
is  also  about  him  a something  defined  by  one 
of  our  great  thinkers  as  “a  certain  unerudlich- 
kett,  or  infinitude,”  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
rise  not  only  above  other  men,  but,  even  in 
these  times  of  inspiration,  above  himself.  With 
power  of  expression  given  in  equal  measure 
with  power  of  insight,  he  not  only  sees  more 
than  his  fellows,  but  says  it  out  for  them  in 
ways  they  recognise  as  true.  The  poet  thus 
includes  in  himself  the  sum  of  the  power  of 
many  men ; of  a class  of  men,  it  may  be,  or  of  an 
age,  or  even — as  when  a Shakspere,  Beethoven, 
Michael  Angelo,  or  Raphael,  is  sent  to  us — of 
all  mankind.  Thus,  though  he  may,  and  in- 
deed must,  express  himself  in  his  work,  he  will 
also  express  far  more  than  himself,  bringing 
out  into  speech  the  silent  thought  of  his  time.  ° 

And  the  same  thought  must  also  be  applied 
to  the  second  consideration,  why  men  of  low 
moral  attainment  may  apparently,  or  even 
actually,  do  good  artistic  work.  If  genius 
means  simply  universal  sympathy,  openness  of 
vision,  or  receptivity  of  soul ; if  a poet  is  a man 
bom  free  of  the  universe,  is  he  not  of  necessity 
in  sympathy  with  the  low  as  well  as  the  high  ? 
open  to  eartli  as  well  as  heaven?  exposed  in 
a peculiar  way  to  the  temptations  of  a suscep- 
tible imagination  ? We  have  no  right  to  ask 
that  genius  should  be  considered  synonymous 
with  goodness : we  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  not  so.  And  here  we  see  that  although 
highest  Art-work  may  be  above  tho  influence 
of  personal  characteristics,  yet  here  especially 
the  influence  of  character  must  come  in  to  save 
or  lose  the  man.  We  may  assume  the  influence 
of  character  on  the  form  of  the  work,  for  we 
can  see  that  the  qualities  of  an  orderly  or  a 
slovenly  man,  a patient  or  an  impatient  man,  a 
loving  or  a selfish  man,  will  show  in  the  very 
construction  of  his  work.  And  on  the  higher 
plane  also  we  must  admit  the  influence  of  cha- 
racter. The  truth  a man  sees,  the  beauty  he 
portrays,  must  have  a relation  to  his  moral 
sympathies,  as  well  as  to  his  powers  of  in- 
sight and  power  of  execution.  A man  deter- 
minately  gross  and  low  cannot  reach  an  ideal 
of  high  purity ; nor,  even  if  he  could  reach 
it,  could  he  render  it  truly  and  worthily. 

In  judging  of  Art-work  we  have  always  to 
remember  that  in  the  work  of  the  artist,  as  well 
as  in  the  life  of  his  soul,  a high  ideal  may  he 
combined  with  low  attainment.  The  poet  is 
“ born,  not  made  ” as  we  know ; but  to  see  and 
to  do  are  not  the  same  thing.  He  is  a seer  by 
right,  but  he  must  make  himself  an  artist,  or 
he  will  only  see  and  he  mute.  He  must  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  master  it  as  best 
he  may  by  instinct  or  industry.  He  must  have 
the  skill  to  set  his  inspiration  free,  or  it  will 


he  only  a sealed  treasure.  And  just  as  we  have 
inspiration  without  power,  so  we  may  have 
power  of  hand  without  inspiration.  Great  ex- 
ecutive skill  may  simulate  the  possession  of 
an  ideal,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist.  This  will  account  for  some  of  the  good 
work  of  bad  men.  But  it  need  not  lead  to  the 
conclusion  of  some  among  us  who  say,  “ Let  us 
only  have  the  great  skill,  and  we  can  do  with- 
out all  your  sentimentalisms  of  ‘ love,’  and 
* inspiration,’  and  ‘ high  ideals  ;’  the  thing  we 
want  is  power  to  do,  and  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  ideal.”  Now,  greatest  skill, 
even  without  an  ideal,  may  do  more  apparent 
work  than  comes  of  an  ideal  faithfully  followed 
through  with  less  skill.  Yet  we  are  justified  in 
the  assertion  that  greatest  skill  combined  with 
greatest  insight  must  produce  greatest  results. 
That,  in  short,  a bad  man  can  never  do  best 
work  of  any  kind. 

And,  spite  of  appearance  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a bad  man  over  yet  did  any  really 
good  work— a man,  that  is  to  say,  determinately 
bad  by  choice  as  well  as  by  habit.  The  deli- 
berate choice  of  the  man  must,  after  all,  be  the 
truest  test  of  character.  Action  is  often  the 
result  of  unregulated  impulses,  and  is  the  test 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  downright  vicious- 
ness. Weakness  of  will-power  is  the  secret  of 
the  inconsistency  of  the  lives  of  so  many  artists  ; 
and  hence  it  is  from  this  cause,  in  conjunction 
with  their  wide  sympathies,  that  we  find  them 
often  so  much  worse  in  their  lives,  and  so  much 
better  in  their  works,  than  they  are  actually  in 
themselves  when  we  know  their  real  character. 

In  illustration  of  these  points  we  may  take 
Raphael’ 8 Madonnas,  the  embodied  ideal  of  our 
time  as  well  as  of  his.  These  were  not  neces- 
sarily the  expression  of  his  own  mind  alone  ; by 
his  sympathy  he  took  to  himself  the  ideal  of  his 
age,  or,  if  that  was  grown  too  vile  for  any  ideal 
of  purity,  of  that  of  all  time.  Raphael  reached 
this  ideal  by  force  of  insight,  and  embodied  it 
by  force  of  skill — a skill  all  his  own.  And  this 
quite  naturally,  although  for  his  own  daily  life 
he  could  be  content  with  a Fornarina.  But  do 
we  know  what  might  have  been  possible,  lovely 
as  these  Madonnas  are,  if  there  had  been  power 
of  might  equal  to  the  power  of  execution  ? On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  know  the  works  of 
Fra  Angelico  find  in  them  the  expression  of  a 
more  than  human  ideal — a divine  purity  ; and 
we  could  believe  this,  knowing  that  the  artist 
painted  with  most  reverent  care  only  those 
visions  given  him  in  his  ecstasies  of  prayer. 
Inadequate  power  of  execution  here  mars  the 
perfect  result. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  to  account 
for  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  life  of  men  of 
genius : the  remembranco  of  the  almost  infi- 
nite power  of  any  true  love.  It  will  never  be 
denied  that  any  man  who  has  done  good  work, 
has  at  least  loved  his  Art  ; he  may  have  loved 
it  fitfully,  loving  himself  between  times  to  any 
extent  of  vicious  self-indulgence ; but  at  some 
time,  and  in  some  way,  he  must  have  loved  Art, 
and  loved  faithfully,  caring  for  his  work  more 
than  for  its  success  or  its  reward.  What  is  the 
power  of  the  one  highest  love,  which  alone  is 
strength  as  well  as  inspiration,  but  this,  that  it 
lifts  a man  up  from  tho  old  level  of  selfishness 
and  of  sin,  and  fixes  him  on  the  heights  of  a new 
life  of  self-renunciation  and  self-sacrifice?  And 
this,  in  its  degree,  must  be  the  working  of  every 
lower  affection.  There  may  be  a passion  for 
Art  so  intense  as  to  swallow  up  the  man’s  lower 
individuality,  and  to  lift  him  for  a season  to  a 
purer  height,  giving  him  glimpses  while  there 
of  that  pure  white  light  of  truth  which  he 
brings  back  to  us  in  the  broken  rays  of  beauty, 
broken  light,  at  best,  to  all  our  Art-work— 
dimmed  reflections  only  of  the  light  we  seek. 
But  if  the  time  comes  when  our  artists  are  in- 
spired by  the  highest  love,  as  well  as  love  for 
Art,  strengthened  thus  to  keep  faithfully  the 
beauty  they  now  see  fitfully,  there  may  yet  be 
a future  as  well  as  a past  for  Art.  Then  cha- 
racter may  truly  make  its  impress,  and  not 
mar  the  loveliest  forms  which  clothe  the  poet’s 
vision,  for  he  will  grow  into  the  likeness  of  the 
one  perfect  character  which  the  world  has  seen  ; 
which  embodies  to  us  “the  characterless,”  being 
stained  by  no  sin,  and  being  without  limitation, 
even  when  most  human. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PUBLISHERS. 

THE  DEFENCE. 

L.  .T.  Pott,  Painter.  W.  Greatbaeli,  Engraver. 

The  painter  of  this  picture  is  an  artist  who 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Royal  Academy  works,  some 
of  which  have  received  favourable  notice  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  ‘ Puss  in  Boots — Behind  the 
Scenes,’  exhibited  in  1863,  showing  the 
characters  and  properties  of  a Christmas 
pantomime ; among  the  former  is  an  actor 
placing  the  mask  of  a huge  cat  over  the 
head  of  a little  child : hence  the  title  of 
the  picture.  An  incident  from  Scott’s 
“ Ivanhoe”  furnished  Mr.  Pott  with  a 
subject  for  his  next  year’s  contribution, 
that  where  Rebecca  describes  the  fight  to 
Ivanhoe,  as  she  watches  it  from  the  window 
of  the  chamber  in  which  the  latter  lies,  un- 
able to  mingle  in  the  game,  played  out  by 
others,  that  is  to  give  him  freedom  or  death. 

‘ Old  Memories,’  exhibited  in  1865,  is  a 
picture  interesting  in  subject,  and  of  merit 
in  its  artistic  qualities.  Last  year  he  sent 
two  pictures,  entitled  respectively  ‘ The 
Minuet,’  the  figures  somewhat  exaggerated 
in  their  action,  and  ‘ The  First  Success.’ 
‘The  Defence’  was  exhibited  in  1867. 
It  is  the  real  or  imaginary  representation 
of  a scene  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  War ; 
and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  story 
of  the  gallant  defence  of  Lathom  House 
by  the  Countess  of  Derby  against  the  Par- 
liamentarians. The  Earl  had  gone  over  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  defend  it  from  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  rebels ; when  Fair- 
fax brought  his  forces  before  Lathom  House, 
and  demanded  its  immediate  surrender.  To 
this  summons  the  Countess  replied,  that  she 
‘ ‘ had  not  forgotten  what  she  owed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  her  prince,  and  to 
her  lord ; and  till  she  had  lost  her  honour 
or  her  life,  she  would  defend  the  place.” 
For  several  weeks  she  defeated  every 
attempt  to  take  it,  till  Fairfax,  wearied 
and  vexed  with  his  repeated  failures, 
quitted  the  command,  and  resigned  it  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Rigby,  an  inveterate 
personal  enemy  of  Lord  Derby.  The  new 
commandant  on  his  arrival  did  what  his 
predecessor  had  done — he  called  upon  the 
besieged  to  surrender.  The  Countess’s 
answer  was  worthy  of  her  and  of  the  task 
she  had  undertaken : — “Tell  that  insolent 
rebel  Rigby,”  she  said  to  the  envoy,  “if 
he  presumes  to  send  another  summons 
within  these  walls,  I will  have  his  mes- 
senger hung  up  at  the  gates.”  And  she 
held  out,  though  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  the  direst  straits,  till  the  appearance  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  had  hastened  to  her 
assistance  with  the  royalist  forces,  com- 
pelled the  rebels  to  instantly  raise  the  siege 
and  decamp. 

Mr.  Pott's  picture  might  to  some  extent 
do  duty  for  an  episode  in  this  exciting  pas- 
sage of  history.  The  composition  has  life 
and  energy  and  natural  movement;  it  is, 
moreover,  painted  with  great  care,  and 
evidently  had  much  thought  and  time  ex- 
pended on  it.  Its  fault,  artistically  con- 
sidered, is  the  entire  separation  of  the  two 
groups,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  canvas, 
where  ought  to  be  the  chief  point  of  interest, 
almost  a blank ; this  is  opposed  to  all 
recognised  rules  of  pictorial  composition, 
and  it  might  have  been  easily  obviated, 
and  without  any  sacrifice  of  circumstantial 
truth,  by  bringing  the  two  principal  figures 
a little  closer  together. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NO.  LXXX.— JOHN  ALEXANDER  HOUSTON,  R.S.A. 

NOTHER  painter  whose  works  confer  honour  on  Scot- 
land is  Mr.  Houston.  His  family  for  more  than  two 
centuries  resided  on  a small  property  in  Renfrew- 
shire, where  a manufacturing  business  was  carried 
on.  Early  in  life  his  father  left  Scotland,  and  settled 
in  North  Wales  ; there  the  future  artist  was  born, 
on  Christmas  Day,  1812,  at  Gwydir  Castle,  near 
Llanwrst,  the  seat  of  Lord  Willoughby  D’Eresby. 
At  a suitable  age  the  boy  was  sent  to  school  at 
Dalkeith,  where  he  completed  the  ordinary  education 
of  the  time.  Though  his  father  was  a tolerable  draughtsman, 
and  had  a taste  for  Art— to  which,  from  his  being  related  to  the 
family  of  the  Nasmyths,  he  might  be  said  to  have  a kind  of 
inherent  right — he  was  not,  at  first,  inclined  to  allow,  his  son 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  a painter;  hence  some  time  was 
unprofitably  spent  ere  the  latter  was  permitted  to  enter  as  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Design  under  the  management  of  the 
trustees  for  Art-manufactures,  wherein  so  many  Scottish  painters 
have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  their  art.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  attendance  he  obtained  a prize  for  drawing,  and  then  left 
Edinburgh  for  London. 

In  1836  Mr.  Houston  exhibited  his  first  picture,  at  the  British 
Institution,  the  subject  ‘ Don  Quixote  in  his  Study  it  met  with 
a favourable  reception.  With  the  exception  of  a short  interval 
passed  in  Paris  and  Germany,  where  he  studied  and  sketched 
landscape  and  figures,  he  remained  in  London  several  years, 
chiefly  occupied  in  painting  portraits,  but,  in  1838,  he  sent  for 
exhibition  to  the  Scottish  Academy  a small  picture,  ‘French 


Goatherds  in  the  two  following  years  he  also  contributed  to  the 
same  gallery  other  works  of  minor  importance.  In  1841  family 
matters  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 
In  the  same  year  appeared,  at  the  Scottish  Academy,  the  most 
ambitious  work  Mr.  Houston  had  hitherto  attempted,  ‘The  Watch- 
fire  ; Soldiers  of  Cromwell  disputing  on  the  Scriptures.’  The  best 
testimony  to  its  merits  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  picture  was 
purchased  by  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland.  He  contributed  at  the  same  time  some  water-colour 
drawings,  a branch  of  art  in  which  he  always  took  delight,  and 
has  cultivated  with  great  success.  In  this  year  also  he  sent  to 
London,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  ‘ The  Prisoner— an 
Incident  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary.’  His  principal  works  of 
the  year  1842  were — ‘ An  Incident  in  the  Crusades,’  and  ‘ Releasing 
the  Protestant  Prisoners  from  the  Tower  on  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,’  both  exhibited  at  the  Scottish  Academy;  and  in 
London,  ‘ A Swiss  Soldier  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  on  the  look 
out.’  His  election  as  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Scottish  Academy 
took  place  in  the  same  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  1844  was  passed  by  Mr.  Houston 
in  Paris,  and  while  there  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  draughts- 
man to  a proposed  scientific  expedition  to  the  East,  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  The  following  year  he  exhibited,  in  Edin- 
burgh, whither  he  had  returned,  ‘The  Good  Samaritan  ’ and ‘The 
Jew  Curiosity  Dealer,’  and  was  elected  Member  of  the  Scottish 
Academy.  His  principal  work,  exhibited  in  the  gallery  in  1846, 
was  ‘ The  Secreting  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland.’  ‘ The  Disobedient 
Prophet,’  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  same  year,  attracted  our 
special  notice  on  account  of  some  originality  of  treatment. 

Passing  over  the  intervening  years,  which,  nevertheless,  were 
1 not  unproductive  of  good  fruits,  we  find  him,  in  1849,  exhibiting 
in  Scotland  ‘ The  Deserted  Hall,’  an  old  mansion  most  carefully 
i drawn,  and  painted  under  the  effect  of  a calm,  golden  sunset; 
and  ‘ The  Prodigal  Son,’  a work  of  very  high  character  both  in 
sentiment  and  style  of  execution.  To  the  Royal  Academy  he 
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contributed  ‘Isaac  of  York  in  the  Vaulted  Chamber;’  the  scene 
is  skilfully  treated,  with  a lamp-light  effect.  His  pictures  in  the 
Scottish  Academy  in  the  following  year  were  a very  fine  land- 
scape, ‘ Scene  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,’  ‘ The  Moated  Grange,’  and 
‘ A Border  Raid,’  a spirited  representation  of  a night  attack  on 
a lonely  Peel-tower  of  olden  time. 

A landscape  and  a figure-subject  were  again  contributed  to  the 


next  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  in  1852;  the  former 
‘ Grafenburg,  on  the  Moselle,’  a fine  and  vigorous  composition  ; 
the  latter  ‘ The  Trysting  Tree,’  under  which  is  seen  a group  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  Border '.  it  is  a most  attractive  picture. 
‘ Roslin  Glen  ’ and  ‘ The  Promenade  ’ were  exhibited  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1854,  and  ‘ An  Incident  in  the  Desert  ’.  at  the  Royal 
Academy  the  same  year ; a dead  horse  mourned  by  its  rider. 


In  1855  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  ‘Sunday  in  the 
Highlands.’  but  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  state  of  Mr.  Houston’s  ! 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
his  medical  attsndents,  he  arranged  to  pass  the  coming  winter  in 
Italy.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  young  daughter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pisa,  where  they  remained  several  months.  The  ensuing  { 
summer  and  a part  of  the  autumn  were  spent  in  Tuscany,  the 
time  being  divided  between  Florence  and  Siena — the  former  city, 
however,  having  the  greater  portion,  from  its  artistic  attractions.  J 
He  was  not,  however,  absent  from  the  picture-galleries  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  contribute,  for  in  the  Scottish  Academy 
appeared  ‘Lucy  Gray,’ from  Wordsworth’s  poem,  and  in  the 
Royal  Academy  ‘The  Fern-cutter,’  a young  girl  resting  by  the 


wayside  with  a basket  of  ferns  at  her  back ; and  ‘ The  Fisherman’s 
Daughter  ;’  all  three  charming  little  cabinet  pictures. 

Towards  the  end  of  1850  the  travellers  returned,  by  the  way  of 
Switzerland,  to  Edinburgh;  aud  though  suffering  much  during 
the  winter  from  his  old  malady,  a bronchial  affection,  Mr.  Houston 
prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  some  results  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy — ‘ Un  Giorno 
Magro,’  ‘ Duck  Shooting  in  the  Maremma,’  and  ‘ One  of  Garibaldi’s 
Men  ;’  and  he  also  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  ‘ Vintage-time.’ 
The  summer  and  autumn  of  1857  were  passed  by  the  artist  in  the 
Highlands,  a locality  that  probably  suggested  to  him  ‘ The  Will- 
o’-the-Wisp,’  a poetically- treated  theme,  which  he  exhibited, 
with  ‘ The  Music  of  the  Shell,’  in  Edinburgh  the  following  year  ; 
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and  in  the  Royal  Academy  ‘ Catch,’  ‘ Festa-time — Florence,’  a 
female  figure,  coloured  with  much  sweetness,  looking  from  a 
window  on  the  crowd  below  ; and  the  ‘ Lucy  Gray.’ 

It  had  by  this  time  become  quite  apparent  to  the  artist  that  the 
climate  of  Scotland  was  unsuited  to  his  health ; he  therefore  left 
Edinburgh  and  settled  down  in  Kensington,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  though  annually  contributing  his  aid  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Scottish  Academy,  to  which,  in  1859,  he  sent  with  other 
works  of  somewhat  minor  importance,  ‘ The  Shadow  on  the 
Casement.’  In  the  Royal  Academy  the  same  year  he  exhibited 
the  elegant  little  cabinet  picture  here  engraved,  entitled  ‘ Gal- 
lantry : ’ two  village  children  on  their  .way  to  school,  the  boy 


holding  a huge  dock-leaf,  as  a parasol,  over  the  head  of  his 
companion,  who  trips  along  raising  the  short  skirt  of  her  dress 
with  a coquettish  grace  that  would  become  a young  lady  of 
“ quality.”  ‘ The  Shadow  on  the  Casement,’  just  spoken  of,  was 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1880,  and  in  the  Royal 
Academy  the  same  year  ‘The  Sea-shell,’  a group  of  children  on 
the  sea-shore,  one  of  whom  places  a shell  to  the  ear  of  an  infant ; 
it  is  a brilliant  little  picture. 

It  is,  as  we  stated  in  a former  paper,  the  custom  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  artists  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  south, 
to  exhibit  the  same  works  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Houston,  we  have  already  shown  more  than  once,  has  adopted 
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this  plan.  * Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Wayside,’  which  is 
one  of  our  engraved  illustrations,  was  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution  in  18(51,  and  in  Edinburgh  the  following  year.  The 
title  bears  a double  meaning — one  as  regards  the  relative  condition  | 
of  the  two  figures;  the  other,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  painted.  The  incident  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  is  ; 
well  placed  on  the  canvas.  To  the  Royal  Academy  he  sent  in  the  , 
former  year  ‘ A Portrait  ’—the  head  of  a child,  very  beautifully 
painted,  and  ‘ The  Skylark,’  a picture  that  elicited  from  us  at  the 
time  the  highest  commendations  we  could  bestow  upon  any  work 
of  its  class.  ‘ The  Burgher  Watch,’  exhibited  at  the  British  1 


Institution  in  18G2,  is  a picture  small  in  size,  but  large  in 
manner — a citizen- soldier  of  the  olden  time  doing  duty  on  the 
ramparts  of  a castle  by  night. 

In  the  Scottish  Academy  exhibition  of  1864,  Mr.  Houston 
showed  a charming  little  rustic  subject,  which  he  called  ‘ What’s 
o’  Clock?’ — a young  and  pretty  peasant -woman  holding  the 
flower  of  a dandelion  for  her  child  to  blow,  an  amusement 
common  among  country  juveniles;  with  this  he  exhibited  a 
small  landscape,  ‘The  Castle  of  Assynt,’  very  brilliant  in  colour. 
A work  of  very  different  character,  but  no  less  meritorious,  is  his 
‘ Interview  between  John  Cabot  and  Henry  VII.,’  exhibited  the 
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same  year  at  the  British  Institution.  ‘ Prospero  and  Miranda,’ 
which  we  have  engraved  (page  69),  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in 
i860,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late  John  Phillip,  R.  A. , for  a friend, 

Mr.  Collie.  The  composition  is  simple  enough,  but  the  mate- 
rials are  arranged  with  true  artistic  taste  and  feeling,  and  the 
colouring  is  rich  yet  quiet.  Of  his  more  recent  works  we  may 
especially  mention  * The  Morning  Watch,’  ‘ The  Eoragers’ 
Bivouac— Prince  Rupert’s  Lambs,’  ‘ Hans  Snaphaus,’  ' The 
Captured  Banner,’  ‘ Crying  the  Coronach  ’ — this  last  was  never 
exhibited—*  Early  Sorrow,’  with  others  : all  of  a good  order. 


I’HE  wayside.  [ Engraved,  by  Stephen  Miller. 

The  merits  of  a picture  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  size  of 
the  canvas  whereon  it  is  painted : Mr.  Houston’s  works  are  in 
general  of  small  dimensions  comparatively ; and  in  thus  limiting 
himself  he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  own  powers,  which  in  one 
less  ambitious — it  might  be  said,  more  modest — would  have 
tempted  to  higher  flights.  He  possesses  refined  and  poetic 
feeling;  his  “manner”  of  painting  is  decisive  yet  delicate,  and 
his  colouring  brilliant,  harmonious,  and  quietly  effective.  His 
aim  has  evidently  been  to  do  well  rather  than  much. 

James  Dafforne. 
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A JEWELLED  CASKET. 

In'  the  month  of  September  last  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  county  of  Monmouth  presented  to 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  a congratulatory  address, 
richly  illuminated,  on  his  coming  of  age.  The 
document  was  contained  in  a costly  and  mag- 


No.  i. 


nificent  jewelled  casket  made  by  Mr.  Brogden, 
the  eminent  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  who  has 
a European  reputation  for  works  of  this  kind. 
The  engravings  introduced  here  will  convey  to 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  artistic  value  of 
the  casket,  which  is  of  ebony,  ornamented  with 
lapis-lazuli,  carbuncle  garnets,  plaques  of  blue 


I Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Worcester.  No.  1 shows 
the  presentation  of  a gold  cup  by  William, 
third  Earl,  who  was  sent  with  it  as  a pre- 
sent from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  No.  2 represents  Henry,  fifth  Earl, 
defending  Raglan  Castle  against  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  1642-46.  Two  other  oval  plaques 
— not  introduced  here — show  respectively  views 
, of  Raglan  Castle  and  Chepstow  Castle ; these 


No.  2. 


are  painted  on  enamel.  No.  3 represents ' the 
marriage  of  Charles  Somerset,  with  Elizabeth 
of  Huntingdon ; an  alliance  by  which  the  two 
feudal  castles  and  estates  of  Raglan  and  Chep- 
stow came  into  the  possession  of  the  Beaufort 
family.  No.  4 has  for  its  subject  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Worcester,  receiving  knighthood  from 
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enamel,  and  grisaille  groups,  enriched'with  de- 
corative designs  and  modelled  figures  in  silver- 
gilt  ; and  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Mar- 
quis. _ The  four  figures  are  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  Edward  III.  with  a sword  and  two 
crowns,  typifying  his  holding  two  kings  in  cap- 
tivity, of  John  of  Gaunt,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 


No.  4. 


Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  1526  to  1549. 
No.  5 is  the  marriage  of  Blanche  of  Artois, 
with  Edmund  Cronchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
in  1276  ; by  which  Beaufort  Castle  pssaed  into 
the  Somerset  family,  and  gave  the  latter  sub- 
sequently its  hereditary  title.  No.  6 represents 
Cardinal  Beaufort  crowning  the  young  monarch 


No.  5. 

Henry  IV.,  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  at 
Paris,  in  1431. 

These  historical  incidents  have  been  well 
chosen,  and  the  artists  employed  to  design 
them  have  executed  their  task  with  skill  and 
gracefulness.  The  casket,  both  as  a whole  and 


No.  6. 

| in  all  its  details,  is  a singularly  beautiful  and 
chaste  work  of  Art,  a fit  gift  for  the  young 
j noble  of  ancient  and  princely  lineage  to  whom 
’ it  was  presented,  while  it  reflects  great  credit 
I on  the  taste  and  judgment  exercised  by  the 
Art-manufacturer,  Mr.  Brogden. 


THE  MONASTERY 


MONTE  OLIVETO,  NEAR  SIENA. 

i Much  as  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  have 
been  explored  for  the  sake  of  the  study  or 
illustration  of  artistic  treasures,  there  is  one 
| sanctuary  (as  we  might  call  it),  both  of  piety 
I and  Art,  which  yet  remains  almost  unknown 
to  foreigners  in  this  land,  is  scarcely  noticed  by 
guide-books,  and  visited  but  by  the  exceptional 
few  among  tourists — I mean,  the  once  famous 
and  wealthy  cloister  and  mother-establishment 
of  the  Olivetan  order — Monte  Oliveto,  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Siena,  and  not  nearer  to 
any  other  town  except  the  once  fortified,  now 
half- ruinous,  Buonconvento,  only  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
met  with  premature  death,  vaguely  rumoured 
at  the  time  to  have  been  caused  by  poison 
administered  in  the  holy  Eucharist. 

In  the  Art  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
Olivetan  monastery  is  rich  indeed,  and  a visit 
to  it  suggests  reflections  upon  the  tendencies 
manifest  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  literature 
also,  during  that  transitionary  epoch.  The 
school  of  painting  whose  productions  belong  to 
the  second  half  of  the  century  presents  striking 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  first  half.  After  the 
death  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  (1455)  the 
purely  devotional  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
away ; and  different  indeed  from  the  ecstatic 
mysticism,  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  that 
Dominican  friar,  are  the  qualities  that  com- 
mand admiration  in  Ghirlandajo,  the  two  Lippi, 
Boticelli,  and  Signorelli.  Turning  to  Italian 
literature,  we  find,  during  the  same  period, 
many  analogies  with  the  spirit  announcing 
itself  in  the  contemporary  arts.  The  theories  of 
Machiavelli,  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
the  metaphysics  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  bold 
theses  maintained,  even  at  Rome,  by  the  youth- 
ful Pico  di  Mirondola,  seem  the  indications  of 
correspondent  effort  to  emancipate  mind  from 
the  trammels  of  the  past.  What  the  artist  in- 
stinctively followed,  the  savant  and  poet  thought- 
fully pursued  ; and  these  collaborateurs  alike  dis- 
play the  energies  of  renewed  vitality,  activities 
in  conflicts  of  power,  not  perhaps  always  guided 
by  good  taste,  but  with  aims  certainly  noble. 
One  of  the  artists  I have  named — a shining 
light  of  the  fifteenth  century — left  noble  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  to  the  monks  of  that  cloister 
in  the  Siena  province,  which  I lately  visited. 
The  name  of  Luca  Signorelli  is  sure  enough 
to  attract  multitudes  to  a centre  enriched  by  his 
genius.  But  I may  premise  something  about 
that  Olivetan  order,  which  has  not  been  spared 
in  the  late  sweeping  edicts  against  monastic 
institutions  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  there  lived  at 
Siena  a member  of  the  patrician  Tolomei  family, 
whose  name  was  Giovanni,  and  who  lectured, 
as  a Doctor  of  Law,  at  the  university.  One  day 
being  perplexed  for  the  solution  of  some  knotty 
question,  he  requested  his  scholars  to  wait  till 
another  occasion,  when  he  might  resume  the 
theme  and  bring  it  to  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Being  a pious  man,  he  prayed  for  enlightenment 
on  that  question.  His  prayers  were  granted, 
but  in  a manner  far  indeed' from  what  he  had 
hoped  or  intended  to  ask  of  Heaven.  Before 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  he  was  visited  by  a 
malady  in  the  eyes  which  reduced  him  to  total 
blindness.  He  vowed  to  God  and  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that,  should  he  ever  recover  sight,  his 
future  life  should  be  dedicated  to  religion ; and 
that  vow  too  was  heard,  for  almost  immediately 
afterwards  his  sight  came  hack.  He  met  his 
scholars  according  to  the  appointment,  but,  in- 
stead of  lecturing  on  any  theme  of  human 
science,  he  narrated  to  them  the  miracle  (as  he 
deemed  it)  wrought  in  his  own  person,  coun- 
selled to  them  the  profound  contempt  for  worldly 
things,  and  announced  his  intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  life  of  worldlings ; taking  leave  of  them, 
as  one  about  to  die  to  the  society  he  had  hitherto 
moved  in,  with  solemn  admonition  and  blessing. 
Two  of  his  most  intimate  associates,  of  the 
aristocratic  class  like  himself,  Patrizio  de  Patrizi 
and  Ambrogio  Piccolomini,  inspired  by  his  words 
and  example,  resolved  to  accompany  him  in  the 
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religious  state  which  the  trio  hastened  to  enter 
upon.  They  left  Siena,  and  settled  on  the  Monte 
d’Accona,  a wooded  height,  isolated  by  deep 
ravines  on  all  sides  except  one,  where  a tongue 
of  land  connects  its  summit  with  that  of  a sister 
hill ; this  solitary  region,  south-east  of  Siena, 
was  known  as  the  Val  d’  Ombrone,  from  the 
name  of  the  river  that  flows  through  it.  Here 
the  trio  of  eremites  dwelt  in  a hut  of  clay,  on 
ground  that  belonged  to  Giovanni  Tolomei,  and 
built  for  themselves  a chapel,  also  of  clay, 
where  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  devo- 
tions, dividing  their  days  between  such  duties 
and  the  manual  labour  by  which  they  supported 
themselves,  for  they  lived  on  the  produce  of 
that  plot  of  ground.  To  beg  was  no  part  of 
thoir  system  ; and  herbs  and  fruits  sufficed  for 
their  nourishment.  After  a time  the  fame  of 
their  sanctity  extended  far,  with  the  usual 
attractiveness  so  potently  exercised  in  these 
times  by  masters  of  the  ascetic  life.  Admiring 
visitors  and  converts  flocked  to  Monte  d’Accona. 
Especially  were  those  of  the  aristocratic  class, 
who  came  hither  from  distant  cities,  impressed 
by  the  example  of  self-denial  in  men  of  birth 
equal  to  their  own  ; and  Siena,  we  must  re- 
member, was  at  this  epoch  a city  of  saints — not 
but  that  it  was  also  a city  of  sinners.  The  holy 
community  of  laborious  hermits  on  the  moun- 
! tain  increased,  recruits  being  now  eager  to  join 
! them ; a village  of  devotees  arose,  and  the 
Monte  d’Accona  became  another  Thebaid, 
peopled  with  ascetics,  who  spent  their  innocent 
| life  in  labour  and  prayer.  But  rumours,  sent  far 
i on  the  barbed  dart  of  slander,  were  also  busy  on 
the  subject  of  this  new  association.  At  this 
period  religious  innovations  were  looked  on  with 
suspicion  and  alarm,  whatever  the  form  they 
took. 

The  Inquisitor  for  Tuscany  made  report,  in 
an  unfavourable  sense,  to  the  Papal  Court  at 
Avignon.  John  XXII.,  the  reigning  Pope,  de- 
sired to  investigate  for  himself,  and  at  his 
summons  two  of  the  rising  community  were 
sent  by  Giovanni  to  Avignon,  and  there  rigor- 
ously examined  by  his  Holiness,  who  at  last, 
satisfied  of  their  orthodoxy,  dismissed  them 
with  his  blessing,  enjoining  on  them  the  adop- 
tion of  some  approved  monastic  rule,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  to  whose 
diocese  the  Val  d' Ombrone  pertained.  They 
repaired  to  Arezzo,  and  were  paternally  received 
by  that  prelate.  The  latter,  whilst  meditating 
on  the  subject  of  the  hermits  and  the  rule  to  bo 
chosen  for  them,  saw  a vision  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  displayed  to  him  the  symbol  of 
three  mountains,  a cross  on  the  summit  of  the 
central ; on  the  others,  olive-branches ; at  the 
same  time  declaring  her  own  gracious  purposes 
towards  the  new  order.  The  bishop  determined 
for  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  announced  this  to 
the  obedient  applicants ; then,  after  singing  high 
mass,  attended  by  all  his  clergy,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, he  gave  the  monastic  habit,  entirely  white, 
to  Giovanni,  Patrizio,  and  Ambrogio ; and  at 
the  same  time  imposed  on  the  former  a new 
name,  Bernardo— by  which  we  may  henceforth 
call  him.  After  returning  to  his  flock,  the  now 
professed  monk  gave  the  same  habit  to  all,  and 
ordered  the  election  of  a Superior.  Two  others 
filled  the  office  of  Abbot,  each  for  one  year, 
before  Bernardo  himself  would  consent  to  hold 
it ; but  when  once  elected,  he  continued  to  be  so, 
year  after  year,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
choice,  colour,  and  fashion  of  the  habit  had  been 
a serious  question  with  these  recluses ; as  in 
other  instances  of  monastic  experience,  where 
things  the  most  trivial  were  magnified  into 
principles  or  mysteries.  Before  the  profession 
of  the  Benedictine  rule,  Bernardo  was  one  day 
walking  and  meditating  in  the  forest,  when 
he  beheld — whether  asleep  or  awake,  who  can 
say  ? — a glorious  vision : a silver  staircase 
reaching  to  Heaven ; and,  at  its  radiant  sum- 
mit, the  Saviour  of  the  World,  with  His  Mother 
and  choirs  of  angels,  all  robed  in  white ; 
while  he  looked  on,  the  angels  descended  and 
ascended  those  silver  steps,  leading  with  them, 
to  the  feet  of  the  King  of  Kings,  several  monks, 
who  also  wore  white  habits.  The  celestial 
Mother  herself  interpreted  this  vision  to  him : 
the  costume  of  those  beatified  monks  was  the 
one  he  should  adopt  for  his  followers.  On  the 
site  where  that  revelation  had  been  made  to  him 

was  built  the  new  church — an  edifice  of  some  im- 
portance we  may  suppose,  as  the  friendly  bishop 
laid  the  first  stone  with  ceremonial,  a.d.  1319.* 
Yet  we  are  told  that  when  the  enlarged  com- 
munity built  their  first  cloistered  home,  conti- 
guous to  the  church,  they  made  it  of  clay,  like 
their  original  hermitage.  Thus  did  they,  by 
natural  development,  pass  from  the  eremite  into 
the  cenobite  state  ; and  wealth,  renown,  secular 
privileges  ensued,  with  the  usual  evolutions  of 
monastic  fortune  in  these  times.  The  symbol 
shown  in  a dream  to  the  prelate  of  Arezzo — the 
three  mounts  with  cross  and  olive  branches — was 
chosen  as  the  device  of  the  new  order,  and  also 
suggested  the  name  by  which  it  became  known 
as  a reform  of  the  Benedictine — “ Olivetan.”  It 
seems  that  the  above-named  bishop  had  been 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  this  renovation  of  an 
ancient  religious  institute,  with  novel  forms, 
might  prove  a germ  of  nobler  life  ; a focus  of 
wide-spreading  influences  for  the  revival  of 
sanctified  observance,  in  the  midst  of  the  cor- 
ruptions and  worldliness  that  had  inundated  the 
church,  and^  become  more  than  ever  alarming 
in  Italy  since  the  ill-counselled  withdrawal  of  the 
Papacy  to  Avignon.  The  Benedictine  rule  was 
carried  out  in  its  strictest  acceptation  during  the 
earlier  stage  of  this  order’s  life ; and  the  ex- 
ample of  agricultural  activities  was  so  efficiently 
given,  that  the  hills  and  glens  around  their  new 
home  became  productive,  yielding  corn,  and  oil, 
and  wine  in  increasing  abundance,  where  till 
lately  all  had  been  sterile  waste : — 

“ Paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild,” 

thanks  to  monastic  industry.  Bernardo  lived 
to  see  nine  cloisters  of  his  order  founded.  In 
the  year  of  the  terrible  visitation  of  plague, 
1348,  that  disease  proved  fatal  to  many  lives 
in  one  of  those  new  Olivetan  monasteries,  S. 
Benedetto,  at  Siena.  Not  forgetting  the  highest 
duties  of  charity,  Bernardo  and  his  two  devoted 
friends  repaired  thither  to  assist  the  sufferers  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he — it  is  believed  that 
those  two  companions  also — died  of  the  plague 
at  Siena,  in  1348;  Bernardo  being  seventy-six 
years  old.  He  was  beatified  by  Innocent  X.  ; 
but  has  not  yet  been  canonized.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury were  discovered,  in  a vault  below  a vesti- 
bule between  the  church  and  cloisters  at  Monte 
Oliveto,  three  skeletons  without  epitaph  or 
symbol ; and  the  peculiarity  of  such  interment, 
apart  from  the  resting-place  of  other  dead, 
convinced  the  monks  that  the  relics  here  found 
must  be  those  of  Bernardo  Tolomei,  Patrizio 
de  Patrizi,  and  Ambrogio  Piccolomini.  In  Art 
the  Beato  Bernardo  is  distinguished  by  his  white 
habit  with  cowl,  the  crozier  in  his  hand,  and 
sometimes  by  the  act  in  which  he  is  represented, 
receiving  an  olive-branch  from  the  Madonna. 
The  finest  picture  of  him,  as  a single  figure, 
that  I can  call  to  mind,  is  one  life-size  by 
Razzi,  in  the  Communal  Palace  at  Siena.  His 
order  never  became  conspicuous  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  in  Italy  won  new  titles  to  fame  by 
the  splendour  of  its  establishments,  particularly 
at  Naples,  Bologna,  and  in  Tuscan  lands.  At 
Rome  they  occupy,  at  the  present  day,  but  one 
cloister,  with  a church  of  ancient  origin  and 
modern  architecture,  S.  Maria  Nuova  (alias, 
S.  Francesca  Romana),  between  the  Forum  and 
Colosseum.  At  Monte  Oliveto  hospitalities  and 
charities  used  to  be  bountifully  dispensed ; every 
visitor  was  welcome  to  remain  from  one  to 
three  days ; paupers  were  never  sent  away 
unfed.  The  buildings  could  accommodate  300 
inmates — the  number  that  used  to  assemble  on 
occasion  of  general  chapters  of  the  order — and 
in  the  immense  range  of  outhouses  and  stables 
I have  seen  the  lodgings  provided  for  man  and 
beast,  sufficient  for  periodical  visitations,  when 
guests  from  the  eighty-seven  Benedictine  monas- 
teries of  Italy  used  to  be  entertained  here. 

On  one  occasion  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
returning  northwards  from  his  campaign  in 
Africa,  was  a guest  here,  together  with  all  his 

suite,  1,500  military  and  attendants,  and  1,000 
horses.  In  expectation  of  this  visit,  the  Abbot 
had  caused  new  roads  to  be  formed,  and  streams 
bridged  over.  The  arrival  was  towards  evening, 
and  all  remained  till  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  when,  On  taking  leave,  Charles  asked  the 
Abbot  what  compensation  was  due,  and  that 
Father  Superior  answered  thathe  did  not  receive 
guests  like  an  innkeeper,  but  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  a Christian  virtue.  Notwithstanding 
such  generosity,  Charles  insisted  on  the  accep- 
tance of  1,000  gold  ducats.  Another  illustrious 
visitor  at  Monte  Oliveto,  in  1459,  w\as  the 
learned  and  literary  pope  Pius,  II.,  who  has 
left  in  his  writings  a lively  description  of  the 
scene  and  situation,  describing  the  peculiarly 
formed  mountain  headland  on  which  this 
monastery  stands  above  deep  wooded  ravines, 
as  in  shape  like  a chestnut-leaf.  The  beauty 
and  solemn  seclusion  of  this  scene  are  the  more 
impressive  from  contrast  with  the  monotonous 
succession  of  cretaceous  uplands  we  have  to 
traverse,  in  long  series  of  ascents  and  descents, 
on  the  road  hither  from  Buonconvento — from 
which  place  I started  for  a walk  of  about  seven 
miles,  so  as  to  reach  Monte  Oliveto  before 
the  hottest  hours  of  a July  morning.  When 
I obtained  my  first  view  of  the  vast  buildings 
from  a distance,  their  long  irregular  structures 
rose,  darkly  defined,  through  veils  of  bluish 
mist — the  haze  of  morning  sultriness — while 
the  deep  ravines  and  woods  below  lay  in  solemn 
shadow,  and  the  sunlight  glittered  on  the 
highest  points  of  architecture  alone — an  effect 
that  invested  the  sacred  pile  with  something 
magical  and  mysterious.  We  approach  through 
a vaulted  archway  under  a battlemented  tower, 
that  serves  as  a fortified  portal  to  the  cloistral 
premises,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a grove  of 
cypresses,  densely  closing  around  the  lofty 
walls,  the  church  and  monastery  stand.  A -terra- 
cotta of  the  Della  Robbia  school,  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels,  greets  the 
traveller  from  the  front  of  that  feudal  gateway. 
On  nearer  view  we  do  not  find  much  that  is  re- 
markable in  architectonic  features,  except  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  built  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century — a good  but  unpretending  speci- 
men of  the  Italian  style  of  that  time,  with 
graceful  tower  and  spire,  Gothic  portal,  a wheel 
window  above,  with  terra-cotta  ornamentation 
on  a red-brick  facade.  This  church’s  interior  has 
been  altered — disfigured  indeed — in  the  showy 
modern  Italian  fashion,  and  the  entire  section, 
comprising  the  tribune,  is  an  adjunct  of  date 
1772.  It  seems  that  the  walls  must  have  been 
covered  with  fresco-paintings,  now  barbarously 
concealed  under  stucco  or  other  incrustation ; 
for,  on  the  removal  of  that  modern  coating  in 
one  part  above  the  stalls,  was,  not  long  ago,  I 
believe,  discovered  an  interesting  picture  as- 
cribed to  Pietro  Lorenzetti  (1317 — 1355),  of 
three  figures — the  Beato  Bernardo  and  his  two 
inseparable  friends,  represented  with  all  the 
individuality  of  portraits,  which  they  may  well 
be.  A later  Art- work,  first-rate  of  its  kind,  is 
the  inlorsio  of  the  forty-eight  stalls,  in  walnut- 
wood,  representing  various  subjects,  altar- 
vessels,  fruits  and  flowers,  architecture  and 
symbols,  besides  finely-conceived  figures  of  S. 
Benedict  and  Bernardo  : a series  begun  about 
1503,  and  all  completed  by  the  same  hand,  that 
of  a lay  brother  in  this  cloister,  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  whom  Vasari  mentions  as  an  assistant 
of  Raphael  in  the  decorative  paintings  at  the 
Vatican.  About  twenty  choir-books  were 
dispersed  from  this  church,  after  the  suppression 
under  the  French  government ; but  fortunately 
all  these  treasures  found  their  way,  I know  not 
how,  to  the  cathedral  of  Chiusi,  where  I have 
seen  them,  and  admired  the  exquisite  minia- 
tures they  contain  ; the  best  of  these  illumina- 
tions being  ascribed  to  the  artists  who  painted 
the  precious  codes  in  the  cathedral  library 
of  Siena. 

But  it  is  in  the  principal  cloister — a great 
quadrangle  surrounded  by  arcades  of  brickwork, 
with  a pleasant  garden  in  the  midst— that  supe- 
rior Art  has  contributed  most  for  the  adornment 
of  this  monastery.  The  lateral  walls,  within 
those  porticoes,  are  covered  with  frescoes,  thirty- 
four  in  all,  illustrating  the  entire  life  and  legends 
of  S.  Benedict,  by  two  artists  of  great  but  con- 
trasted genius;  Luca  Signorelli  (1439 — 1521), 

* A legend  almost  identical  with  this  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  Gamaldulese  habit,  still  more  picturesque 
in  its  ample  white  folds : namely,  the  vision  beheld  by  St. 
Romuald  on  the  Tuscan  mountain  when  he  founded  his 
first  establishment:  it  is  the  subject  of  a picture,  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacclii,  at  the  Vatican.  The  vision  of 
Bernardo  Tolomei  has  also  been  treated,  but  not  in  any 
celebrated  picture. 
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and  Gian.  Antonio  Bazzi  (1474 — 1549).  ' The 

first  nine  of  the  series,  by  the  former  artist,  have 
been  most  damaged,  hut,  what  is  satisfactory, 
have  never  been  retouched.  Their  subjects  are  of 
the  more  awful  and  mysterious  character — mira- 
cles, visions,  acts  of  ascetic  devotion  ; and  the 
annotators  of  Vasari  (Lemonnier  edition)  men- 
tion the  sketches  of  several  in  this  series  which 
they  had  seen  in  a collection — now  unfortu- 
nately dispersed — possessed  by  the  Piccolomini 
Bellanti  family  at  Siena.  Lamentably  injured 
as  they  are,  these  frescoes  display  the  originality 
and  power  recognisable  in  all  the  works  of  Sig- 
norelli. They  were  commenced  about  1497, 
and  therefore  present  to  us  a mediate  stage  of 
his  career  between  that  brought  to  our  cog- 
nisance in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
finished  by  him  in  1484,  and  the  date  of  his 
grandest  works,  the  Antichrist,  Resurrection, 
and  Judgment,  commenced  1499,  in  the  Orvieto 
Cathedral.  Both  that  church  and  the  monastery 
here  in  question  should  be  visited  by  those  who 
desire  to  appreciate,  or  attain  any  just  idea  of, 
the  glorious  opulence  of  genius  possessed  by 
Signorelli.  + 

In  1505  was  undertaken  the  continuance  of 
this  series,  completed  in  twenty-five  pictures 
by  the  eccentric  and  brilliant  Bazzi,  who,  Vasari 
tells  us,  strove  hard  before  he  could  persuade  a 
lately  appointed  Father  General  of  the  Olivetans 
to  give  him  this  commission  ; and  who,  during 
his  stay  here,  proved  an  amusing  but  very  trou- 
blesome guest,  acquired  the  nickname,  “ II  Mat- 
taccio  ” (the  mad  fellow),  and  by  his  various 
pazzie  did  his  utmost  to  disturb  the  decorum  of 
monastic  life.  He  executed  his  task,  says  Vasari, 
for  the  slightest  payment;  but  at  last  complained 
of  this  low  rate,  and  apprised  the  Father  Supe- 
rior that  if  he  wanted  him  to  paint  better,  ho 
should  pay  higher.  The  reverend  Maecenas 
acquiesced  ; and  the  three  pictures  executed  sub- 
sequently surpass  all  the  rest  in  merit;  their  sub- 
jects, being  S.  Benedict,  when  a boy,  parting  from 
his  father  and  mother ; Maurus  and  Placidus, 
two  noble  youths  (eventually  illustrious  Saints) 
presented  by  their  fathers  to  S.  Benedict  for 
tuition  under  his  care ; and  the  burning  of 
Monte  Cassino  by  the  Goths.  Though  we  do  not 
see  in  these  pictures  such  high  qualities  or 
sentiment  as  distinguish  the  master-pieces  of 
Bazzi  at  Siena,  where  he  produced  his  best  pic- 
tures between  1517  and  1539  ; yet  is  the  Olive- 
tan  series  admirable  for  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion, for  brilliancy — the  tints  seem  fresh  as  of 
yesterday — and  complex  dramatic  grouping. 
Their  peculiar  merits,  their  numerous  and  effec- 
tive accessories,  cheerful  landscapes  and  archi- 
tectural backgrounds,  still  more,  the  general  aim 
here  manifest,  announce  not  only  the  individual 
taste  and  skill  of  an  artist,  but  the  tendencies  of 
an  epoch — those  also  of  a school  departing,  fur- 
ther and  further  still,  from  the  inspirations  and 
traditions  of  the  past.  The  sacred  theme  is  hero 
but  a pretext,  or  motive,  for  the  display  of  spe- 
cial powers  in  a favourite  direction.  The  reli- 
gious meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
certain  actions  becomes  subordinate,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  to  the  accessorial  and  fanciful. 
Bazzi,  whose  career  pertains  to  two  centuries, 
may  be  classed  among  the  representative  men 
of  his  time,  who  were  animated  by  the  life  pecu- 
liar to  a transitionary  period,  and  who,  participat- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  uttered,  whether  by 
word  or  by  other  means,  the  thought,  or  bias, 
then  predominant  in  many  minds.  I may  par- 
ticularise, among  his  frescoes  here,  the  meeting 
between  S.  Benedict  and  the  conqueror  Totila ; 
the  shepherds  presenting  their  offerings  of  fruit, 
vegetables  &c.,  to  the  Saint  at  Subiaco ; the  saint 
causing  a cup  of  poisoned  wine,  given  him  by 

* A name  commonly,  but  erroneously,  spelt  as  Rnzzi. 
and  to  which  has  been  affixed  an  opprobrious  epithet  that 
had  better  be  forgotten. 

t Unfortunately  for  the  student  of  Art.  the  works  of  this 
great  master  are  confined  to  a limited  range  of  Italian 
cities,  and  none  that  rank  as  master-pieces  are  seen  in 
the  Italian  capitals.  The  Florence  Accademia  contains 
two,  not  among  his  best : those  in  the  Sistine  are  inferior 
to  his  later  works,  and  want  proper  light  in  that  chapel. 
At  Siena.  Orvieto,  Arezzo,  Perugia,  G'itta  di  Castello,  and 
Cortona  (his  birthplace)  we  may  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  high  powers  of  Signorelli,  who  in  technical  skill  and 
science  reminds  us  of  Michael  Angelo— in  the  religious 
dignity  distinguishing  his  conceptions,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
He  seems  to  me  to  carry  the  power  of  expressing  emotion 
and  meaning  through  action  to  the  furthest  extent.  His 
fresco-colouring  is  usually  well  preserved,  and  still  vivid. 


the  monks  at  Vicovaro,  to  break  by  the  sign, 
made  over  it,  of  the  cross;  and  the  obsequies  of 
S.  Benedict.  The  last  of  tbe  series  was  originally 
painted  in  a manner  that  scandalised  the  monks, 
representing  the  immodest  dance  of  loose  women 
who  were  sent  to  the  retreat  of  the  young 
Saint  by  a jealous  priest,  Florentius,  with  the 
desire  to  deprive  Benedict  both  of  his  sanctity  and 
his  reputation.  This  group  the  artist  had  made 
so  indecent,  that  when  the  monks  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  their  Superior  ordered  the  entire  pic- 
ture to  be  destroyed,  and  Bazzi  could  only 
rescue  his  work,  or  appease  that  merited  wrath, 
by  adding  to  his  figures  the  drapery  that  now 
saves  appearances.* 

Another  picture  worthy  of  note  by  Bazzi  (but 
repainted  by  Riccio,  his  most  successful  scholar), 
is  the  ‘ Woman  taken  in  Adultery,’  in  the  Sala 
del  ConsigUo,  a large  hall  with  a throne,  in  which 
the  monks  used  to  assemble  for  counsel  or  dis- 
cussions. By  the  same  artist  is  a ‘ Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,’  and  also  a ‘ Pieta,'  both  painted 
above  a staircase  leading  to  the  dormitory.  In 
the  ancient  refectory  (long  unused)  a * Last 
Supper,’  a large  fresco  of  the  Siena  school,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  sacrificed  to  give 
place  to  an  indifferent  modem  picture  of  Bel- 
shazzer’s  Feast.  And  in  the  same  apartment 
was  perpetrated  the  additional  Vandalism,  soon 
after  the  suppression  of  this  monastery  under 
the  French,  of  destroying  very  fine  specimens 
of  intor&io  in  wood,  by  the  above-named  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Verona,  who  was  the  architect  of 
the  library,  the  best  specimen  of  building  on 
these  premises,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sculptor  of  the  Madonna  statue  (date 
1490)  in  the  chapel  of  the  Noviciate.  The 
Sibyls,  some  Scriptural  subjects  painted  in  the 
refectory  by  another  lay-brother  of  the  order, 
Fra  Novelio  (1620),  display  talent.  Earlier 
and  more  deeply  religious  Art  is  represented 
on  these  premises  by  a beautiful  fresco  above 
an  altar,  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  Pintu- 
ricehio,  by  others  to  Perugino,  in  a chapel 
built  over  the  original  hermitage  of  the  Beato 
Bernardo : this  fine  picture  representing,  in 
the  upper  part,  the  Assumption  with  floating 
groups  of  Angels;  in  the  lower,  the  Virgin 
Patronesses,  S.  Agnes,  S.  Apollonia,  and  S. 
Scholastica,  alike  majestic  in  serene  beauty; 
and,  laterally  to  these  figures,  S.  Benedict,  Ber- 
nardo, and  two  other  Benedictine  Saints.  An 
adjacent  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  cavern 
to  which  Bernardo  used  to  retire  for  penitential 
seasons,  and  which  is  here  imitated,  with  ques- 
tionable taste,  in  a construction  of  black  marble 
behind  the  altar.  Its  walls  are  painted  in  fresco 
by  an  artist  of  some  ability,  Rosini  (18th  cen- 
tury) ; and  in  that  artificial  cavern  is  an  expres- 
sive kneeling  statue  of  the  Beato,  in  terra-cotta, 
substituted  for  a marble  sculpture,  said  to  be 
well-conceived,  by  Rocciardi  of  Genoa,  whose 
original  is  now  in  some  palace  at  Siena.  This 
monastery  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
suppression  and  spoliation  in  the  days  of  French 
government.  The  library,  which  filled  a spacious 
pillared-hall  of  imposing  architecture,  was  totally 
dispersed,  together  with  165  codes  kept  in  a 
separate  compartment,  and  which  latter  were 
sold  as  waste-paper  by  ignorant  despoilers. 
When  the  late  edict  against  monasteries  was  en- 
forced here,  the  community  was  reduced  from 
fifty  (monks,  novices,  lay  brothers)  to  five;  the 
residue  I found  in  occupation  of  these  vast  build- 
ings. Among  that  number  was  the  Prior,  an 
intelligent  and  cultivated  ecclesiastic,  who 
obligingly  gave  me  his  company  during  the 
wholeof  themomingl  passed  here,  and  went  with 
me  over  every  part  of  the  premises,  thoroughly 
explaining  all  that  could  interest  tbe  visitor. 

Happily,  regulations  have  been  made  by  the 
parliament  at  Florence  for  the  proper  care  and 
future  conservation  of  all  valuable  Art-works, 
as  well  as  monuments  of  superior  architectural 
character  in  the  establishments  of  the  suppressed 
communities. 

Florence.  Charles  J.  Hemans. 

* The  artist’s  portrait,  in  gray  dress,  is  introduced  in  a 
picture  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  boy  Benedict  (the 
milking  whole  a broken  vessel)  in  presence  of  his  nurse, 
a good  woman  who  long  followed  and  took  care  of  him  after 
he  had  left  his  parents.  Here  Bazzi  portrays  himself  with 
some  of  his  numerous  pet  animals  at  his  feet — the  bestiacce 
— his  attachment  to  which  is  ludicrously  described  by 
Vasari. 
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COCOA-NUT  FIBRE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  recently  in- 
troduced manufactures  is  that  which  utilizes  the 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  may  be  said  that  fhe  pro- 
ducts of  this  manufacture  are  of  a humble  order, 
but  so  indeed  are  many  of  those  which  minister 
to  our  necessities  and  comforts.  Its  use  by  the 
natives  of  tropical  countries  began  probably  in 
times  pre-historic ; but  from  that  dark  period  to 
the  present  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  employed  for  any  purpose  beyond  the 
making  of  yarn  and  ropes,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  those  made  of  hemp. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Gibbon  (chap  xl. ; date, 
a.d.  532)  that  the  Indian  and  Chinese  navigators 
passed  the  space  between  Sumatra  and  Cey- 
lon, a distance  of  about  three  hundred  leagues, 
assisted  by  the  flight  of  birds,  in  their  square- 
built  ships,  which  were  held  together  by  the 
strong  thread  of  the  cocoa-nut,  instead  of  iron. 

The  Cocos  nucifera,  or  common  cocoa-nut  tree, 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  species  of  the 
Palm  genus.  We  shall  not,  however,  even 
refer  to  the  writings  of  those  eminent  men, 
Dr.  Royle,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  others,  who 
have  made  known  to  the  world  many  new  mate- 
rials more  or  less  available  in  commerce,  none 
of  which  have  grown  into  such  importance  as 
the  coir  of  the  Cingalese,  popularly  known  in 
this  country  as  the  cocoa-nut  fibre,  of  which,  in 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Treloar,  8,000  tons  are 
manufactured  annually  into  articles  of  common 
usefulness. 

There  are  several  firms  now  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
but  as  principally  in  these  cases,  the  fabrication 
is  conducted  in  connection  with  other  trades,  we 
are  thus  bound  to  limit  our  notice  to  the  origi- 
nator of  the  manufacture,  to  whose  enterprise 
and  energy  is  due  the  great  merit  of  having 
satisfied  a want  in  the  domestic  economy. 

Although  the  material  itself  suggests  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  put,  the  domestic  wants  of 
nations,  barbarousor  semi-barbarous,  are  not  such 
as  to  demand  new  and  ingenious  applications  of 
common  produce.  And  were  it  otherwise,  the 
means  and  appliances  of  such  peoples  being 
limited,  and  of  the  rudest  kind,  their  products 
could  never  form  any  remarkable  feature  in 
their  commerce.  But  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  Chinese,  whose  ingenuity  in  certain 
directions  is  extraordinary,  should  not  have 
applied  it  to  any  purpose  beyond  twisting  it 
into  rope  yarn.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  the 
only  use  made  of  it  in  China,  India,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  manufacture *of  cocoa-nut  fibre  has  been 
in  operation  in  England  rather  more  than  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Treloar,  of  No.  67,  Ludgate  Hill,  is 
indisputably  the  originator  of  this  industry,  to 
the  improvement  of  which  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  life.  The  suggestion  of  this  application 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  like  that  of  so  many  other 
materials  which  form  articles  now  indispensable 
in  tbe  household  economy,  was  accidental.  The 
fabric — for  it  is  in  reality  a textile — had  its 
origin  thus.  Captain  Wildey,  a gentleman 
who  had  been  long  resident  in  Ceylon,  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  in  1836,  brought  with 
him  a mattress  stuffed  with  the  fibre  of  the 
cocoa-nut  husk.  This  he  had  used  as  a bed  on 
the  voyage  home,  and  found  it  so  agreeable  that 
on  reaching  England  he  loudly  proclaimed  the 
comfort  and  refreshment  he  had  derived  from 
it ; but,  above  all,  it  recommended  itself  by  being 
so  obnoxious  to  insect  life  that  vermin  could  not 
harbour  in  it. 

The  result  of  Captain  Wildev’s  experience  was 
a partnership  between  him  and  Mr.  Treloar ; to 
the  latter  was  confided,  as  the  acting  partner,  the 
conduct  of  their  depot  establishment.  At  this 
time  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  fibre  was 
by  picking  to  pieces  the  cordage  and  cables  of 
Indian  manufacture.  To  this  end  the  ropes 
were  sent  to  different  prisons,  and  parish  work- 
houses  ; and  the  material  thus  obtained  was 
sold  in  large  quantities  to  asylums,  hospitals, 
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prisons,  and  other  public  establishments,  to  be 
used  for  bedding,  at  prices  varying  from  7 d.  to 

per  lb. 

As  this  source  of  supply  was  tedious  and  pre- 
carious, it  was  determined  to  import  the  fibre 
directly  from  the  lands  of  its  growth,  and  as  it 
was  removed  from  the  husk.  With  this  view  one 
of  Mr.  Treloar’s  partners  proceeded  to  Ceylon 
and  other  places  in  order  to  establish  agencies 
for  regular  consignments  to  London.  The 
principal  of  these  was  that  of  Messrs.  Albrecht 
and  Co.,  of  Colombo,  who  at  once  entered  into 
large  contracts  with  the  natives,  and  established 
a depot  for  receiving  yarn  spun  by  hand  for 
shipment  to  Mr.  Treloar’s  establishment  in 
England.  The  fibre  when  dressed  feels  in  the 
hand  very  much  like  horsehair,  and  is  so  elastic 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  out  to  Cey- 
lon hydraulic  presses,  as  a measure  of  economy, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk  and,  consequently, 
the  freight. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  enterprise  shown 
in  the  introduction  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  would 
he  seconded  by  corresponding  energy  in  its 
application  and  the  development  of  its  uses. 
Like  every  novelty  bringing  with  it  a challenge 
to  articles  established  in  public  use — not  from 
their  excellence,  but  for  want  of  better— -this 
material  has  done  battle  with  the  opposition 
of  the  “ trade  ” and  the  prejudices  of  the 
public  so  successfully  that,  could  we  suppose 
its  sudden  disappearance  from  the  list  of  our 
utilities,  there  is  nothing  left  to  us  that  could 
replace  it  in  its  various  uses. 

Mr.  Treloar’s  manufactory  is  established  in 
Holland  Street,  Blackfriars.  The  street  was 
known  of  yore  by  name  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  passed  to  and  fro  over  Black- 
friars Bridge,  simply  from  seeing  the  name 
written  on  the  corner  house.  But  all  that  is  now 
changed ; the  street  debouches  upon  Blackfriars 
Road  through  a railway  arch,  which  offers 
anything  but  an  agreeable  perspective.  The  dis 
trict,  like  all  those  that  lie  near  the  river,  is 
densely  populated,  and  although  the  houses  are 
such  as  are  commonly  found  in  similar  quarters, 
there  are  distributed  in  these  localities  hives  of 
busy  industry,  representing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  value.  The  entrance  to  the 
manufactory  is  so  unpromising  that  it  might 
be  passed  again  and  again  without  a suspicion 
that  it  leads  to  any  establishment  of  importance. 
The  first  impression  of  a visitor  on  entering 
any  manufactory  in  the  populous  districts  of 
London  is  that  of  want  of  space ; here  the 
close  packing  is  more  than  usually  felt. 

The  fibre  comes  from  India  in  bales  weighing 
about  2£  cwt.,  and  of  different  colours ; each 
bale  being  worth  about  £7-  It  is  also  delivered 
in  another  form,  called  a “doll,”  which  consists 
of  a coil  of  the  yam  closely  tied  up.  Of  these 
dolls  a thousand  are  required  for  a ton  weight. 
The  lighter  the  colour  of  the  material,  the  more 
valuable  it  is  to  the  manufacturer.  But  many 
of  these  dolls  which  bear  a fair  outside  appear- 
ance, on  being  opened  are  found  inferior  in 
quality  and  colour — the  usual  complaint  against 
the  Oriental  trader.  The  first  operation  in 
preparing  the  fibre  for  the  manufacture  is  to 
untwist  and  pick  the  yarn,  and  to  sort  it  with 
regard  to  its  colour  and  quality.  All  this  is 
done  by  women  ; but  much  of  the  fibre  goes  to 
the  loom  as  it  is  received  from  the  ship,  espe- 
cially for  the  weaving  of  tho  cocoa-nut  fibre 
into  the  matting  now  so  extensively  used  for 
covering  floors. 

The  demand  for  Mr.  Treloar's  manufacture 
gives  employment  to  about  a hundred  looms, 
among  which  are  divided  the  different  branches 
of  the  work.  It  is  the  common  carpet  loom 
that  is  used,  the  shuttle  being  passed  by  the 
hand  ; the  treadles  are  not  consequently  worked 
so  quickly  as  by  the  cotton  or  linen  weaver. 
When,  however,  we  examine  the  texture  of 
one  of  the  finest  mats,  considered  as  a compo- 
sition from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  it  is  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity,  with  a claim  to  be  re- 
garded even  as  an  elegant  extract,  as  definite 
as  that  of  productions  yet  more  prominently 
ornamental.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  sur- 
face of  these  fabrics  would  be  much  disfigured 
by  the  introduction  of  fibre  of  different  colours, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  a perfect  match. 

On  removal  from  the  loom,  the  surface  is 


dressed  by  clipping  and  shearing.  The  former 
operation  is  performed  by  scissors,  but  the 
latter  by  a machine  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  : 
indeed,  in  this  manufacture  no  machinery  is 
employed  other  than  can  be  worked  by  manual 
labour.  The  cutting  principle  of  the  shear- 
ing machine  is  the  application  of  three  spiral 
blades  to  a spindle,  which  acts  when  the  shaft 
is  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  Tho  surface  to 
be  shorn  is  brought  under  the  action  of  the 
blades  by  the  revolutions  of  a cylinder  to  which 
the  fabric  is  attached.  The  result  is,  the  most 
even,  close,  and  elastic  texture  that  has  ever 
been  produced  in  the  form  of  matting  or  floor 
covering. 

As  a substitute  for  horsehair  to  be  used  as 
bedding,  the  fibre  yielded  by  opening  the  yam 
is  not  used,  but  selection  is  made  of  the  clean, 
loose  material  imported  from  the  Colombo 
agency,  which  is  curled  in  the  same  manner 
that  horsehair  is  prepared  for  filling  mattresses. 
By  this  means  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  coir, 
or  yam,  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  manufac- 
turer is  enabled  to  sell  it  at  a reduced  price. 

An  estimate  of  the  utility  of  the  material, 
formed  by  competent  judges  as  far  back  as  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  Jurors’  Reports 
(page  649)  on  the  award  of  a medal  to  the  in- 
troducer of  this  new  industry:  “The  use  of 
Treloar’s  cocoa-nut  fibre  for  bedding  presents 
many  advantages.  It  never  becomes  knotty  or 
hard,  it  does  not  harbour  vermin,  and  it  is 
recommended  by  tho  great  cheapness  at  which 
it  can  be  produced.” 

Mr.,  now  Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  in  his 
report  on  Furniture  and  Decoration  at  the  first 
Paris  Exhibition  says,  alluding  specially  to  Mr. 
Treloar’s  exhibit:  “The  curled  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
when  dyed  and  properly  prepared,  resembles 
horsehair  to  such  perfection  that  none  but  a 
practised  eye  can  detect  the  difference.”  The 
same  authority  adds  : “ Perhaps  there  are  few 
commodities  which  have  had  to  contend  against 
so  much  opposition  as  the  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
A really  good,  useful,  and  cheap  material,  it  still 
had  for  some  years  to  contend  against  the  in- 
terested opposition  of  what  is  called  the  ‘ trade,’ 
or  middlemen  who  come  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  public.  Even  now,  the  cocoa-nut 
fibre  is  not  so  well  known  to  the  public  as  it 
should  be,  from  its  being  extensively  used,  we 
must  not  say  for  adulteration,  as  it  improves 
while  it  cheapens,  but  for  mixing  with  horse- 
hair. Owing  to  the  recent  advance  in  the  price 
of  raw  hair,  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  any 
curled  hair,  even  of  the  best  quality,  is  brought 
into  the  market  without  having  a large  propor- 
tion of  cocoa-nut  fibre  mixed  with  it.” 

The  matting  became  first  known  to  a limited 
but  distinguished  section  of  the  public  at  the 
christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  that 
occasion  a large  quantity  of  it  was  laid  down 
in  St.  George’s  Hall  and  its  approaches,  and 
tho  public  press,  and  notably  the  Times,  having 
commented  very  favourably  on  the  comfort  and 
clean  appearance  of  the  new  floor-covering,  Mr. 
Treloar  found  the  demand  for  his  manufacture 
rapidly  increase.  The  matting  continues,  as  at 
first,  to  be  woven  from  the  yam  spun  in  Ceylon. 
This  may  be  surprising  when  our  resources  in 
machinery  are  remembered,  and  when  even  the 
utmost  cunning  of  the  human  hand  in  manufac- 
ture is  equalled  by  a machine.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  the  twisting  of  the  fibre 
into  yarn  the  vital  question  of  price  is  involved. 
Machinery  has  been  tried,  but  the  results  were 
not  more  advantageous  than  those  of  the  method 
of  working  by  hand  practised  by  the  natives  of 
India.  Thus  the  yarn  continues  to  be  used  as 
it  is  imported. 

When  coir  was  first  introduced  in  manufac- 
ture by  Mr.  Treloar,  his  name  was  the  only 
one  which  appeared  in  the  “London  Directory” 
in  this  branch  of  trade,  but  the  Directory  for 
the  present  year  gives  a list  of  at  least  a dozen 
names  engaged  in  it  more  or  less.  We  find, 
however,  the  business  generally  carried  on  in 
combination  with  some  other  branch  of  trade. 

Inasmuch  as  the  vegetable  fibre  is  infinitely 
cheaper  than  horsehair,  the  substitution  of  a 
portion  of  the  former  for  a similar  quantity  of 
the  latter  is  nothing  short  of  a fraud,  when  the 


purchaser  is  taugnt  to  believe  that  the  article 
which  he  or  she  is  buying  is  entirely  horse- 
hair. Moreover,  it  has  been  attempted,  by 
bleaching,  to  give  a false  value  to  material  of 
inferior  quality.  A case  was  lately  reported 
from  the  court  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  in  which 
the  question  of  bleaching  cocoa-nut  matting 
was  the  main  issue.  It  was  shown,  however, 
by  an  elaborate  report  of  a practical  character 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Treloar,  as  also  by  the  pro- 
fessional testimony  of  Dr.  Letheby  and  other 
eminent  chemists,  that  bleaching  destroys  the 
matting,  and  is  resorted  to  only  to  hide  defects, 
and  to  make  the  inferior  article  look  like 
that  of  good  quality. 

The  common  kinds  of  mats  are  made  princi- 
pally by  convicts,  whose  labour  is  available  by 
contract  with  Government  and  county  magis- 
trates. By  the  inmates  of  one  prison  alone, 
during  the  year  1868,  a very  large  amount  of 
work  was  done. 

Another  very  important  branch  of  the  manu- 
facture is  the  preparation  of  the  longest  and 
strongest  samples  of  fibre  as  a substitute  for 
bristles  for  making  brushes-  and  brooms.  For 
this  purpose  the  material  is  partly  prepared  in 
this  country  from  the  dry  cocoa-nut  shells.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  much  easier  to  sepa- 
rate the  fibre  when  the  nut  is  in  a green  state. 
A company  has  therefore  been  established,  at 
Singapore,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  preparing 
fibre  for  brush-making. 

A few  of  the  less  important  uses  for  which 
the  material  is  used  may  be  mentioned— as 
netting  for  sheepfolds,  a cheap  and  efficient 
substitute  for  hurdles,  easily  moved  from  place 
to  place  by  the  shepherd,  and  not  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure  to  changes  of  weather; 
yarn' for  thatching,  of  which  from  50  to  60  tons 
are  annually  disposed  of;  hassocks,  cushions, 
and  kneeling-mats  for  churches ; cider-cloths, 
mats  for  stearine  pressing,  and  bags  for  seed- 
crushing ; in  short,  for  most  of  the  purposes 
for  which  horsehair  is  used.  Even  the  dust 
or  refuse  which  falls  from  the  machines  that 
separate  the  fibre  has  its  especial  use.  This 
refuse  is  in  great  demand  by  florists,  as  it 
has  been  found  to  be  a valuable  agent  in  the 
propagation  of  plants.  Rhododendrons  are  said 
to  grow  in  it  better  than  in  the  peat  mould, 
and  as  top-dressing  for  hyacinth  and  strawberry 
bed  8 its  properties  are  invaluable. 

Thus  many  of  the  utilities  formed  of  the 
material,  although  all  indispensable,  do  not 
come  conspicuously  under  the  observation  of 
the  great  public  ; but  who  has  not  seen  the 
reproduction  of  the  famous  Pompeian  house- 
dog, with  the  needful  warning  Cave  canem , all 
reproduced  in  the  lightest-coloured  fibre  ? But 
we  are  more  frequently  met  by  a word  of  good- 
will, copied  from  a Roman  threshold,  and.  doing 
duty  for  the  master  of  the  house  by  a universal 
greeting — Salve  we  meet  with  more  frequently 
than  the  friendly  caution  conveyed  by  the  other 
words.  But  the  Roman  salutation  has  by  no 
means  the  heartiness  of  the  good  old  Saxon 
Welcome , with  which  we  are  also  greeted  on 
some  of  these  products.  But  it  is  impossible 
even  to  mention  the  various  directions  which 
the  ornamentation  of  this  material  may  assume, 
for  it  will  take  any  colour.  Arms,  crests,  and 
a variety  of  ornamental  designs  have  been 
worked  in  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  enriched  by  designs  and  com- 
positions as  accurately  outlined  and  shaded  as 
those  seen  in  carpets. 

We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the 
interesting  communications  of  Messrs.  Treloar 
on  the  subject  of  this  manufacture,  and  the 
courtesy  shown  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  to  their  establishments. 

The  popularity  of  the  “Treloar  cocoa-nut 
fibre  matting”  has,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
induced  many  competitors  to  enter  the  same 
field  of  enterprise.  Competition,  in  so  far  as  it 
operates  as  a stimulant  tc  the  manufacturer,  is 
a benefit  to  the  public.  In  this  case  it  has  been 
advantageous  not  only  to  the  public,  but  also  to 
the  original  producer,  who,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  by  a comparison  of  different  pro- 
ducts, has  far  transcended  the  pretensions  of  all 
competitors.  And  still,  it  is  imderstood,  further 
improvements  are  practicable. 

H.  Murray. 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Ajaccio. — The  Corsicans,  who  have  already 
erected  sculptured  memorials  of  their  illustri- 
ous dead— for  example,  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  a statue  of  Cardinal  Fesch, 
and  a splendid  monument  to  Charles  Abbatucci, 
the  hero  of  Huningue — are  about  to  add  to 
these  a statue  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  elder 
brother  of  Napoleon,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  M.  Vital  Dubray,  a French  sculptor  of 
celebrity,  who  executed  the  Abbatucci  monu- 
ment, and  whose  works  adorn  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  France;  notably  among 
them  are  a statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
the  fine  front  of  the  Thedtre  de  Gaiete,  Paris, 
the  bas-reliefs  at  Orleans  representing  episodes 
in  the  history  of  Joan  d’Arc,  with  sculptures 
of  various  kinds  ornamenting  the  Louvre. 

Florence. — Among  the  various  studios  we 
have  visited  here,  we  have  found  that  of  Cav. 
Alessandro  Castelli  very  interesting.  He  is 
already  somewhat  known  in  England,  where 
several  of  his  compositions  were  begun,  but  he 
could  not  finish  them  under  our  sombre  sky  ; 
and  though  he  has  not  returned  to  his  beloved 
Campagna  and  the  warm  South,  he  has  found 
in  Florence  sunshine  enough  to  complete  his 
landscapes  and  to  diffuse  over  them  the  breezy 
and  delicious  atmosphere  of  his  native  land. 
We  had  the  advantage  of  examining  portfolio 
after  portfolio  of  laborious  studies,  made  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  on  the  Roman  Campagna 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano.  These  are 
no  hasty  “ effects,’’  or  sketches  made  at  a dash  ; 
lint  carefully  selected  and  faithfully  computed 
studies.  Day  after  day  has  been  devoted  to  the 
minute  detail  of  the  rich  vegetable  life  of  the 
Campagna  in  spring  and  autumn  ; not  a thistle- 
down has  been  omitted  in  the  studies  taken,  at 
great  personal  risk,  in  the  arid  midsummer 
heat.  A life  of  loving  labour  has  enabled  him 
to  produce  some  landscapes  of  wonderful  beauty 
and  truth.  It  is  nature  as  it  is,  not  dressed  up, 
but  seen  through  the  eye  of  Art ; the  figures 
are  few  and  unobtrusive — real  human  beings, 
not  standing  to  be  drawn,  but  pursuing  their 
usual  avocations.  The  eye  leaves  them  to  rest 
on  the  rich  foreground,  on  the  distant  towns 
half  ruined  and  perched  treeless  on  the  hill  top; 
above  all,  on  the  sky  and  mountains — sky  so 
full  of  life  and  motion,  mountains  where  one 
can  breathe  so  well.  Cav.  Castelli  has  also  been 
so  ambitious  as  to  depart  from  being  a simple 
landscape  painter,  and  has  given  three  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Our  Lord,  in  which  inani- 
mate nature  is  made  the  chief  agent  in  telling 
the  wonderful  tale.  The  first  is  the  supreme 
moment  of  His  death.  All  the  light  and  inte- 
rest of  the  picture  is  concentrated  on  the  distant 
Mount  Calvary,  on  which  the  three  crosses  and 
the  mourning  women  are  visible.  Small  as  it 
is,  the  one  figure  rivets  attention  with  wonder- 
ful reality ; a green  and  lurid  light,  or  rather 
darkness  visible,  covers  the  whole  scene ; all 
nature  seems  rent  and  mourning,  the  leaves  of 
the  palm-trees  are  scattered  in  the  blast,  above 
all  the  sky  is  magnificent,  and  suggests  the 
words,  “The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork.” 
The  two  companion  pictures  are  less  grand,  but 
let  us  congratulate  any  artist  who  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  beholder  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  scene — a subject  in  which  not  to  fail 
signally  is  success  G.  E.  F. 

Missolonghi. — The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
propose  to  erect  a statue  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  died  there  in  1824.  The 
poet’s  services  in  aiding  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence  will  thus  at  length  be  honourably, 
though  somewhat  tardily,  recognised. 

Munich. — Kaulbach,  we  hear,  is  at  present  ! 
engaged  on  two  large  pictures.  One  is  entitled  j 
the  * Dance  of  the  Dead,’  and  represents  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  with  her  infant  son  | 
the  King  of  Rome,  on  her  knees,  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  German  princes,  at  whose  head 
is  Death,  in  the  costume  of  a nuncio  of  the  ! 
Pope,  preparing  to  place  on  the  head  of  the  I 
young  king  a crown  decorated  with  skeleton-  I 
bones,  while  the  princes  are  waving  in  the  air 
their  own  crowns  to  evidence  their  joy.  In 


order  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  political 
allusion,  Kaulbach  has  introduced  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand close  to  Death,  but  behind  the  platform, 
or  step,  on  which  the  latter  stands.  The  second 
picture  is  a subject  from  the  beautiful  poem  of 
the  old  German  bard,  Walter  de  la  Vogelweide. 
called  “ Under  the  Linden-trees.” 

Paris. — The  death  of  M.  Charles  Odiot,  the 
eminent  goldsmith  of  this  city,  occurred  in  the 
month  of  January.  “The  Odiot  family,”  a 
contemporary  remarks,  “ have  been  the  Ben- 
venuto Cellinis  of  successive  kings  of  France 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  ” And  we  may  add  that  from  this 
later  date  to  the  present  time  the  house  of 
Odiot  has  maintained  the  high  reputation 
throughout  the  world  which  it  has  enjoyed 
from  its  earliest  establishment.  Our  own 
columns  have  frequently  borne  testimony  to 
the  artistic  beauty  of  the  works  it  has  pro- 
duced. At  all  the  great  Industrial  Exhibitions 
their  gold  and  silver  have  been  among  the  lead- 
ing examples  of  manufacturing  Art : at  the  last 
exposition  in  Paris  the  “court”  of  M.  Odiot 
was  constantly  filled  with  admiring  visitors.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  reached  his 
eightieth  year. — It  is  reported  that  the  directors 
of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  propose  to  form 
in  the  Louvre  a gallery  of  works  of  Art  that 
once  belonged  to  the  ancient  Jewish  people ; 
the  principal  portion  of  which  will  be  some 
sculptures  discovered,  in  1851,  by  M.  de  Saulcy, 
at  Redzom-el-Aabed,  near  Schigan,  and  which 
were  presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre, 
about  two  years  ago,  by  the  Due  de  Luvnes. 
These  works  are  assumed  to  be  by  Moabitish 
artists ; it  is  well-known  the  Mosaic  law  for- 
bad the  Hebrews  sculpturing  or  making  graven 
images,  of  any  kind,  though  they  “ set  up 
a calf  in  Horeb ;”  nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  of  their  disobedience  of  the  second 
commandment. — Paul  Huet,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  landscape-painters  of  France, 
died  suddenly  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
lie  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1804,  became,  in  1820, 
a pupil  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  admitted  to  the  studios  of 
Paul  Guerin  and  Baron  le  Gros.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  best  galleries  in 
France,  including  that  of  the  Emperor.— A 
statue  of  Voltaire,  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, will  shortly  be  placed  near  the  Institute. 
It  will  be  cast  in  bronze  by  Barbidienne  and 
Co.,  from  the  model  by  the  sculptor  Houdon. 
— The  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  has  elected  M. 
Dupre,  a sculptor  of  Florence,  Foreign  Associate 
in  the  room  of  Rossini  the  composer. — At  a 
somewhat  recent  sale  of  pictures,  the  following 
works  merit  special  notice  : — ‘ In  the  Wood,’ 
Cabanet,  £380  ; ‘ River-scene  in  Morvan,’  Dau- 
bigny, £168;  ‘Oaks  and  Rocks  in  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau,’  Diaz,  £388 ; ‘ Returning 
from  the  Watering-place,’  E.  Delacroix,  £508  ; 

‘ Recollections  of  the  Landes,’  J ules  Dupre, 
£200  ; ‘ The  Boat,’  Jules  Dupre,  £240  ; 1 Halt 
in  the  Desert,’  Fromentin,  £320;  ‘The  Zin- 
gara,’  Hebert,  £268 ; ‘ Child  playing  with  a 
Crab,’  II.  Merle,  £156 ; ‘ Greek  Travellers 
preparing  for  Departure,’  Ziem,  £238. — At  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  paintings  belonging  to 
the  late  Count  d’Haubersart  the  most  important 
were.:  ‘The  Torrent,’  Ruysdael, ’£328  ; ‘Sea- 
view,’  Backhuysen,  £320  ; ‘ Interior  ATew  of  a 
Dutch  Town,’  Gerard  Berkheyden,  £200. — The 
Marquis  Maisons,  one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons 
of  modern  French  artists,  died  suddenly  in  the 
month  of  January.  About  two  years  ago  he 
sold  a large  portion  of  his  valuable  eallery  of 
pictures  to  the  Due  d’Aumale,  for  £30,000. — 
The  following  list  of  painters  has  been  presented 
by  the  section  of  Painting  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  to  select  one  name  as  “ Corre- 
sponding Painter  : ” — Messrs.  Podesti,  of  Rome  ; 
Rosales,  of  Madrid  ; and  F.  Leighton,  R.  A.,  of 
London.  To  these  the  Academy  itself  has 
added  the  names  of  Messrs.  Daeger,  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  J.  C Herbert,  R.  A.,  of  London. 

The  Hague. — An  International  Exhibition 
of  the  Fine  Arts  is  to  take  place  here  from 
April  20th  to  June  6th.  The  municipal  council 
has  voted  a sum  for  the  distribution  of  four 
gold  medals  to  be  presented  to  native  artists, 
and  three  to  foreigners. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

THE  KISS  OF  JUDAS. 

Ary  Scheffer,  Painter.  _ Chen-on,  Engraver. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  this  picture  was 
painted  as  a “companion”  work  to  the 
‘ Christ  and  St.  John,’  by  the  same  artist, 
of  which  an  engraving  appeared  in  our 
last  publication.  No  two  subjects  could 
by  any  possibility  be  more  dissimilar ; yet 
the  painter  has  treated  each  of  them  with 
perfect  propriety.  Fully  to  appreciate  the 
contrast,  the  two  prints  should  be  looked 
at  side  by  side,  and  it  will  then  be  seen 
how  carefully  Scheffer  studied  the  cha- 
racters and  the  circumstances  of  the  figures 
— that  of  Christ  especially — ere  he  placed 
them  on  the  canvas.  In  the  former  sub- 
ject, the  scene  in  the  ‘Last  Supper,’  the 
face  of  the  Saviour,  though  “ sorrowful,” 
as  the  sacred  narrative  expresses  it,  is 
tender  and  gentle,  to  the  extreme  of  pity, 
even  in  the  remembrance  of  all  He  has  to 
endure  within  a few  short  hours.  In  this 
subject  He  has  passed  through  that  terrible 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
it  has  left  its  traces  on  the  attenuated 
visage,  which  now  seems  overshadowed  by 
the  force  of  deep  mental  suffering,  as  He 
quietly  submits  to  the  hypocritical  salute  of 
the  traitor  Judas;  for  we  read  that  “His 
visage  was  marred  more  than  any  man, 
and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men.” 
As  if  to  render  the  contrast  between  these 
two  figures  more  striking,  the  painter  has 
given  to  the  countenance  of  the  latter  an 
expression  of  ugliness  almost,  if  not  quite, 
repulsive ; it  is  the  Hebrew  type  exag- 
gerated to  the  form  of  a demon’s,  for  “ the 
devil  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  Judas,” 
ere  he  bartered  away  his  allegiance  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  There  is  no  autho- 
rity in  Scripture  for  the  age  of  this  renegade 
from  the  faith  he  once  possessed— though 
there  are  data  that  give  some  clue  to  the 
ages  of  the  other  disciples;  but  Judas  is 
almost  always  represented  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  painters — the  latter,  it  may 
be  presumed,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
former— as  an  old  man  ; probably  because 
covetousness,  which  was  the  root  of  his 
sinful  act,  is  the  growth  of  years,  and 
increases  in  strength  as  its  possessor  ad- 
vances in  life. 

Were  we  disposed  to  write  a homily 
upon  this  picture,  we  might  point  out, 
among  other  matters  for  reflection,  the 
pi’esumptuous  familiarity  with  which  Judas 
approaches  and  kisses  his  Divine  Master, 
as  if  he  could  deceive  Him  by  this  act  of 
apparent  love  and  reverence.  The  face  of 
the  Saviour  testifies  sufficiently  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  motive  that  prompted 
the  deed,  yet  is  there  no  reproach  in  it,  no 
turning  away  from  the  unhallowed  greet- 
ing; it  is  received  with  quiet  submission 
as  an  incident  in  the  fearful  drama  of 
which  it  formed  a part,  and  which  had 
been  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  Each  of 
them  is  admirable,  regarding  both  artisti- 
cally, in  its  diverse  and  striking  expression. 

The  contrast  noticeable  in  the  two  faces 
of  Christ  is  also  no  less  apparent  in  those  of 
the  subordinate  figures  in  each  picture  re- 
spectively. Compare  that  of  Judas  with 
St.  John’s,  the  sweetness  and  loving  devo- 
tion of  the  one — who  seems  to  have  imbibed 
much  of  the  gentleness  and  resignation  of 
his  great  teacher  and  exemplar — with  the 
hideous  and  Satanic  expression  of  the  other. 

There  is  a fine  effect  of  light  and  shade 
in  this  picture,  produced  by  the  flickering 
flame  of  the  torch-bearers  behind  the  prin- 
cipal group. 


■I 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.  — Part  III.  VENICE. 


ADIANT,  even  in  her  decay,  with,  the 
glories  of  pictorial  and  architectural 
Art  stands  “Venezia  la  Bella,”  a 
city  whose  name  alone  summons  up 
thoughts  of  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
the  works  of  man ; a city  which  for 
long  years  has  been  the  theme  of 
poets,  prose-writers,  and  painters ; 
yet  neither  pen  nor  pencil,  nor  both 
combined,  have  exhausted  a subject 
that  reveals  new  material  the  more 
it  is  looked  into.  Our  task,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  the  examination  of 
a few  out  of  the  very  numerous  pictures  which 
Venice  offers  to  the  notice  of  travellers  ; there  is 
no  city  in  the  world  that  contains  so  noble  a 
collection  of  native  works. 

Great  in  the  annals  of  the  old  schools  of  paint- 
ing is  that  of  Venice;  foremost  of  them  all  in 
the  one  distinguishing  quality  of  colour.  Living  among  a people 
renowned  for  their  wealth  and  luxurious  habits,  Venetian  artists 
appear  to  have  worked  in  the  spirit  of  the  magnificence  by  which 
they  were  surrounded ; the  splendour  of  the  commonwealth  was 
reflected  in  the  productions  of  the  studio,  and  it  extended  even  to 
representations  of  sacred  subjects,  which,  as  a rule,  are  treated 
with  as  much  richness  of  composition  and  gorgeousness  of  deco- 
ration as  those  taken  from  secular  history,  or  that  are  purely 
ideal.  Glancing  along  the  list  of  Venetian  painters,  from  the 
Bellinis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — who  may  be 
considered  the  founders  of  the  school— down  to  Tiepolo,  who  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  find  among  them  men 
whose  works  are  of  those  most  treasured  up  in  every  collection  ; 
yet  it  is  in  Venice  alone  that  these  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
their  abundance  and  their  brilliancy. 

The  only  picture-galleries,  properly  so  called,  in  Venice,  are 
those  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doge  and  the  Academy;  but  the 
churches  contain  many  noble  paintings.  There  is,  for  example, 
an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Friari  possessing  such 


merit  that  we  have  introduced  an  engraving  of  it  into  this  chapter. 
The  picture  is  by  Titian,  whose  portrait  appears  on  this  page ; 
it  bears  no  special  title,  but  is  known  as  the  ‘ Pesaro  Votive 
Picture,’  from  its  being  the  gift  of  a member  of  the  family  of 
Pesaro,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Venice.  There  is  a 
grandeur  united  with  simplicity  in  this  composition  that  is  most 
striking.  Under  a kind  of  lofty  portico,  St.  Peter,  signalised  by 
the  keys  at  his  feet,  is  seated,  in  the  act  of  reading  from  an  open 
volume.  On  his  right,  also  seated,  but  at  a greater  elevation,  is 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus ; she  is  listening  to  the 
apostle,  while  her  infant’s  attention  is  fixed  on  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Anthony  standing  below.  The  group  of  figures  in  front  of 
St.  Peter  includes  several  of  the  Pesaro  family,  whose  banner  is 
carried  by  a man  in  armour,  probably  intended  for  the  celebrated 
Venetian  general,  Benedetto  Pesaro.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  resting  on  clouds,  are  two  cherubs  holding  a cross,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  infant  Christ.  So  far  as  the  painting  can 
be  seon  in  a very  unfavourable  light,  it  is  very  rich  in  depth  and 
splendour  of  colour. 

Following  this,  in  our  engraved  illustrations,  is  another  work 
by  Titian,  of  a more  elevated  character  than  the  last,  and  which 
ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions.  It  is  ‘ The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,’  formerly  in  the  same  church  as 
the  “Pesaro”  picture,  where  it  had  become  almost  indistinct 
from  smoke  and  dust,  and  was  removed  thence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  to  the  Academy,  where  it  now  is  placed. 
Count  Leopold  Cicognara,  a distinguished  Italian  connoisseur, 
after  a close  examination  of  the  picture,  and  cleaning  a small 
portion  of  it,  discovered  its  great  value,  of  which  the  brethren 
of  the  Friari  church  appeared  altogether  ignorant.  The  Count, 
to  whom  the  Venetians  are  indebted  for  rescuing  other  fine 
works  from  their  obscurity,  presented  the  Friari  fraternity  with 
a modern  and  brighter  picture  in  its  stead,  and  transferred  the 
valuable  acquisition  to  its  present  locality.  Every  writer  on 
Italian  Art  has  spoken  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms  of  this  grand 
composition,  referred  to  by  some  as  one  of  the  “pictures  of  the 
world.”  The  Virgin,  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  cherubs  on  a 
belt  of  clouds,  is  borne  rapidly  upwards  towards  the  Deity,  who 
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Our  third  illustration  is  taken  from  a largo  picture,  (Titian.)  0f  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute.  Tintoretto  was  contemporary 
Tiie  Marriage  at  Cana,’  by  Tintoretto,  in  the  noble  church  I with  Titian,  in  whose  studio  he  was  placed,  but  contmued  there 


before  all  else.  Yet  even  Raffaelle  could  scarcely  have  imparted  | than  are  seen  here,  while  the  group  of  apostles  below  is  composed 
greater  diversity  or  more  elegance  of  arrange-  *n  a mos^  mas^erly  manner.  The  picture  is 

ment  to  the  cherubic  host  which  attends  Mary  very  large,  the  figures  being  of  colossal  size. 
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for  a very  short  time ; it  is  said  that  the  master  soon  became 
jealous  of  his  pupil’s  talents,  and  sent  him  home  again.  There 
could,  however,  have  been  little  cause  for  such  a feeling,  inas- 
much as  at  no  time  of  his  life  could  the  works  of  the  latter  be 
put  into  competition  with  those  of  the  other.  Tintoretto’s  pictures 
show  a breadth  of  execution  that  amounts  frequently  to  care- 
lessness ; he  seems  to  have  disdained  anything  like  an  approach 
to  finish,  and  painted  with  so  much  energy  and  rapidity,  as  to 
have  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  II  Furioso.  “ He  was,”  says 
Kugler,  “one  of  the  most  vigorous  painters  that  the  history  of 
Art  exhibits ; one  who  sought  rather  than  avoided  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  who  possessed  a true  feeling  for  animation  and 
grandeur.  . . . His  off-hand  style,  as  we  may  call  it,  is,  it  is  true, 
always  lull  of  grand  and  meaning  detail ; with  a few  patches  of 
colour  he  produces  sometimes  the  liveliest  forms  and  expressions ; 
but  he  fails  in  that  artistic  arrangement  of  the  whole,  and  in  that 
nobility  of  motives  in  parts, which  are  necessary  exponents  of  a 
high  idea.”  His  best  works,  for  careful  execution  and  general 
treatment  are  undoubtedly,  his  portraits.  The  * Marriage  at  Cana  ’ 


is,  certainly,  not  deficient  in  animation ; the  figures  have  liveliness, 
but  none  of  that  grace  of  form  and  purity  of  drawing  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  best  Italian  masters.  The  element  of  dignity  is 
notably  wanting  throughout  the  entire  composition,  which,  more- 
over, is  too  scattered  in  its  parts  to  be  effective.  One  can  readily 
understand,  after  examining  this  subject,  that  Tintoretto,  as  has 
been  said  of  him,  was  often  accustomed  to  paint  a picture  without 
the  slightest  preparation.  A remarkable  contrast  to  this  work 
is  Paul  Veronese’s  version  of  the  same  sacred  story  that  formerly 
ornamented  the  refectory  of  St.  Georgio  Maggiore,  in  Venice,  but 
is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

We  have  stated  that  one  of  the  two  picture-galleries  in  Venice 
is  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Doge,  or  the  Ducal  Palace  as  it  is  now 
more  generally  called.  But  the  paintings,  chiefly,  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  wall-decorations  than  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  picture-galleries  generally;  they  are,  nevertheless,  oil- 
paintings  on  canvas,  and,  in  the  principal  room,  formerly  the 
Grand  Council  Chamber,  and  now  converted  into  a museum  and 
library,  they  represent  a series  of  subjects  illustrating  important 
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events  in  the  history  of  the  powerful  Venetian  republic.  Here 
Paul  Veronese  is  seen  in  all  the  magnificence  of  his  luxurious 
imagination,  and  Tintoretto  in  his  bold  and  dashing  conceptions. 
Here,  too,  are  works  by  L.  Bassano,  Calvart, — the  Fleming, 
surnamed  Fiammingo, — Palma,  Giulio  del  More,  and  others  of  ' 
less  note.  An  interesting  pictorial  feature  of  this  saloon  is  the 
frieze  of  portraits  of  the  Doges  from  the  year  804 ; they  number 
seventy- six.  In  a corner  of  the  room  the  visitor’s  eye  is  attracted  | 
by  a small  black  curtain ; this  is  the  place  which  should  have  , 
been  filled  in  the  frieze  with  the  portrait  of  the  Doge  Marino  j 
Faliero,  who  was  beheaded  in  1355,  for  conspiracy  against  the  ! 
state  ; the  curtain  bears  this  inscription  in  Latin : — The  Place  of 
Marino  Faliero,  beheaded  for  his  crimes.  The  majority  of  these 
portraits  are  by  Tintoretto. 

Independent  of  these  decorative  pictures — to  give  them  a dis- 
tinctive, but  not  a correct,  name — many  other  paintings  are 
scattered  about  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  Battista  Zelotti, 
of  V erona,  the  fellow-pupil,  and,  subsequently,  the  rival  of  Paul 
"V  eronese,  appears  in  a fine  work,  ‘ Mercury  and  Venus.’  In  the 


Auli  Oollegio,  are  four  allegorical  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  ‘The 
Pape  of  Europa,’  by  P.  Veronese,  and  ‘ The  Return  of  Jacob,’  by 
Giacomo  da  Ponte,  better  known  as  II  Bassano.  The  saloon  called 
della  Scrutinio  contains  several  paintings  from  subjects  of  Vene- 
tian history  by  Tintoretto,  Andrea  Vicentino,  Santo  Peranda, 
Marco  Vecelli,  the  nephew  of  Titian,  Pietro  Liberi,  and  others. 
In  the  Grand  Council  Chamber  is  an  unusual  picture  by  Canaletto, 
remarkable  because  it  represents  an  interior,  a class  of  subject  he 
rarely  painted ; we  cannot,  in  fact,  remember  any  example  but 
this.  It  is  called  ‘The  Carnival  of  Venice,’  and  shows  a large 
and  splendid  room  filled  with  figures,  both  male  and  female, 
habited  in  the  costumes  of  the  old  Venetians;  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  apartment,  seated  on  a kind  of  dais,  are  the  Doge  and 
his  council.  The  scene  is  very  animated,  and  offers  a good  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  held  their 
carnivals  when  the  republic  was  in  its  glory. 

We  reserve  to  the  next  chapter  any  remarks  upon  the  picture- 
gallery  of  the  Academy. 

James  Daeforne. 
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DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS. 

The  present  exhibition,  though,  scarcely  equal 
to  some  of  its  predecessors,  abounds  in  novelty 
and  interest.  The  gallery,  as  heretofore,  being 
open  to  all  comers,  is  widely  representative 
of  the  rising  talent  of  the  country : here 
young  artists  make  their  merits  known,  and 
obtain  the  timely  encouragement  which  cheers 
them  in  their  study.  The  character  of  the 
exhibition  is  naturally  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  exists.  The  exhibitors 
being  anyone  and  everyone,  from  Royal  Aca- 
demicians downwards,  tho  unity  of  the  col- 
lection is  chiefly  in  its  variety.  Yet  has  it 
usually  managed  to  present  certain  charac- 
teristics, not  to  say  eccentricities,  which  mark 
its  individuality.  A large  number  of  the  draw- 
ings are  tentative  and  experimental,  the  works 
of  clever  tyros  who  may  be  pushing  their  way 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks.  More  than 
a usual  percentage  also  must  be  set  apart  to 
artists  who  are  not  so  much  on  first  trial  as  in 
the  habitual  practice  of  some  pet  manner  which 
has  been  fondly  forced  into  mannerism.  Thus 
this  gallery  may  have  merits  even  by  reason  of 
its  defects ; here  certainly  we  hope  to  encounter 
works  which,  for  better  or  worse,  eannot^be  seen 
elsewhere.  What,  however,  shall  obtain  a hang- 
ing depends,  after  all,  upon  the  veto  of  a com- 
mittee of  twenty-nine,  which  though  pretty 
catholic  in  its  constitution,  has  a certain  in- 
firmity common  to  humanity — that  of  looking 
first  to  number  one.  This  self- constituted  com- 
mittee seems,  however,  to  have  won  by  its  fair 
dealings  the  confidence  of  the  profession  at 
large.  Thus  this  “general”  exhibition  has 
always,  by  its  wise  toleration,  tended  to  univer- 
sality. 

The  post  of  honour  is  held  with  good  effect 
by  a tempera  picture  on  canvas  by  P.  H.  Cal- 
deron, R.A.  The  material  and  manipulation 
have  somewhat  in  common  with  fresco,  and  the 
process  altogether  is  suited  to  mural  decoration. 
It  gives  off  light;  in  other  words  it  is  luminous; 
it  is  broad  and  simple  in  execution,  it  is  firm  in 
drawing,  and  in  outline  defined.  We  believe 
there  is  neither  secret  nor  difficulty  in  the  tech- 
nical method : tho  canvas  is  primed,  not  with 
oil  but  with  a vehicle  absorbent  and  suited  to 
water-colours ; the  pigments  employed  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  ordinary  water-colours 
sold  in  tubes.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  in 
this  opaque  medium  white  paint  is  used  libe- 
rally. The  shades  are  chiefly  gained  by  hatch- 
ing— one  of  the  disabilities  of  the  process  being 
that  tho  pigments  work  up  with  glazing  or 
over-painting. 

The  works  which  next  challenge  notice  are 
the  contributions  of  Mr.  Simeon  Solomon,  who 
has  seldom  shown  in  so  great  brilliance  or — 
singularity.  The  artist  stands  alone,  although 
signs  appear  of  a new  and  rising  school  in 
which  he  might  shine  as  chief.  * Sacramentum 
Amoris  ’ is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  one  of 
tho  painter’ s many  manners,  that  of  the  classic 
warmed  by  colour  and  softened  by  romance. 
The  drawing  and  anatomy  are  more  than  usually 
careful,  though  the  forms  still  want  firmness  of 
articulation,  as  for  example  at  the  knee-joint. 
Robert  Bateman,  like  Simeon  Solomon,  divides 
his  affections  between  the  graceful  idealism 
of  the  classic,  and  the  hard  angularity  of  me- 
dievalism. ‘Amor’  by  this  "artist  pertains 
to  the  former,  and  ‘The  Story  of  a Mother 
and  Son  ’ to  the  latter  school,  and  each  is  ultra 
in  its  way.  Edward  Clifford  contributes 
several  drawings,  also  ultra ; ‘ The  Head  of  an 
Angel,’  which  is  perhaps  the  least  medieval,  has 
much  of  the  elevation  of  Italian  Art  imme- 
diately preceding  the  time  of  Raphael.  This 
head  compares  favourably  with  another  ‘ Study 
of  an  Angel’s  Head’  by  Edward  Tayler. 
Tho  latter  is  modern  to  a fault ; pretty  and  not 
divine,  refined  and  smooth  but  not  grand.  Miss 
Marie  Spartali  isbetterthan  heretofore,  though 
still  far  from  nature,  except  such  as  may  see 
light  and  colour  in  the  studios  of  Madox  Brown, 
Gabriel  Rosetti,  Bume  Jones,  and  other  medie- 
valists or  Pre-Raphaellites.  The  lady  in  such 

drawings  as  ‘ Brewing  the  Love  Philtre,’  though 
lacking  in  form,  gains  a certain  mystic  senti- 
ment. and  much  ardour  of  colour.  As  for  Mr. 
Donaldson,  his  works  are  beyond  reach  of 
criticism : his  style  is  so  formless,  so  remote 
from  nature  and  truth,  as  to  be  without  hope  of 
redemption.  It  may  be  here  worthy  of  note 
that  three  drawings  come  from  Fitzroy  Square 
which  may  be  received  with  gladness  as  the 
early  promise  of  three  of  the  children  of  Mr. 
Madox  Brown.  That  entitled  ‘ Painting,’  by 
Miss  Lucy  Madox  Brown,  has  deservedly  ob- 
tained by  its  merits  a conspicuous  place  on  the 
line.  The  work  is  thoroughly  artistic,  well 
thought  out,  and  carefully  executed,  without 
descending  to  over-elaboration  in  the  details. 
The  style  has  the  merit  of  being  simple  genre. 

Edward  J.  Poynter  has,  since  the  opening 
of  this  exhibition,  had  the  good  luck  of  election 
as  Associate  of  the  Academy  ; upon  which  well 
merited  honour  we  congratulate  him.  This 
young  artist  has  given  unmistakable  proof  of 
his  talent ; moreover,  the  works  he  produces 
are  thorough  and  studious,  and  show  that  strict 
training  which  is  best  surety  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Poynter’s  six  contributions  to  the  Dudley 
are  not  to  bo  taken  as  the  full  measure  of  his 
power";  they  are  rather  the  by-play  of  a man 
who  fills  his  life  and  leisure  with  study  of  some 
sort — if  small,  never  slight  or  superficial.  The 
‘ Portrait  of  Mrs.  Alford  Baldwin  ' is,  in  its  way, 
capital ; true,  easy  in  attitude,  pointed  in  cha- 
racter, firm  in  touch.  * Four  .Subjects  for 
Illustrating  the  Prodigal  Son’  are  not  quite 
balanced  in  composition ; they  appear  rather 
as  bold  attempts  in  colour,  wherein  the  artist 
has  hitherto  been  deficient.  Certain  sketches — 
spirited  and  brilliant — upon  the  canals  of  Venice, 
seem  to  indicate  where  Mr.  Poynter  has  of  late 
been  studying.  It  may  be  almost  superfluous 
to  praise  a draughtsman  so  masterly  as  H.  T. 
Wells,  A. R.A.  But  a head  upon  the  screen, 

‘ Marion,’  though  small,  cannot  be  passed  by 
without  commendation  for  its  simplicity  and 
truth,  and  for  handling  at  once  free  and  firm, 
sketchy  and  complete.  A couple  of  designs  by 
W.  Cave  Thomas  are  also  noteworthy  for  quali- 
ties not  common  in  our  English  school — Aca- 
demic drawing,  and  the  expression  of  high 
thought  through  defined  form.  Neither  must 
we  forget  to  mention  a poetic  though  peculiar 
composition  by  Walter  Crane,  as  a favourable, 
because  not  too  ultra,  example  of  the  abnormal 
styles  which  find  local  habitation  in  the  Dudley. 
A poet,  stretched  to  ungainly  length  beside  a 
tranquil  river,  falls  into  reverie,  and  sees  a 
vision  of  horsemen  with  phantom  reflections  in 
the  silvery  stream : thus  the  picture  gives 
pretty  rendering  to  the  lines — 

“Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves,  by  haunted  sU'earn.” 

A.  C.  H.  Luxmoore  shows  greater  knowledge 
and  maturity  than  most  of  this  Piccadilly  con- 
fraternity ; he  proves  himself  skilled  even  when 
he  fails  to  please.  ‘ The  China  Shelf’  is  a work 
good  and  true.  Several  painters,  as  usual, 
have  found  picturesque  materials  among  monks 
and  monasteries;  but  it  often  happens  that 
when  subjects  are  good  the  art  is  poor.  Thus 
G.  Poi'E,  in  ‘ Hours  of  Leisure,’  arrests  the  eye 
by  costume  rather  than  by  skill ; the  picture  is 
put  together  with  effect,  but  poorly  painted. 
The  same  critical  distinction  applies  to  the 
clever  drawings  of  T.  R.  Macquoid,  such  as 
‘ Monks  Illuminating — Convent  of  Valladolid.’ 
The  artist  is  more  praiseworthy  for  care  and 
Art-quality  in  the  well-known  ‘ Cloister  of  the 
Certosa,  Pavia.’  S.  F.  Mills  contributes,  under 
the  quotation,  4 Much  study  is  a weariness  of 
the  flesh,’  a vigorous  and  individual  head  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Marks.  Another  vigorous 
drawing,  the  intention  being  well  expressed 
through  colour,  light,  and  shade,  is  ‘The  Mussel 
Bank,’  by  Arthur  H.  Marsh.  On  the  other 
hand,  ‘ Children  of  the  Sea,’  by  Lawrence 
Duncan,  lacks  force  and  character ; the  drawing 
is  too  smooth,  pretty,  and  showy.  Restricted 
space  compels  us  to  pass  hastily,  with  mere 
general  commendation,  ‘ Our  Best  Scholar,’  by 
Mrs.  Rowland  Lawford  ; 4 The  Fairies  of  the 
Caldon  Low,’  by  Kate  Greenaway  ; 4 The 
Wish,’  by  Miss  Gilbert;  ‘Portrait  of  a Lady,’ 
by  N.  Scott  Russell.  James  Hayllar  presents 
a favourite  little  personage  in  a new  situation  : 

‘ Miss  Lily’s  First  Dip  ’ is  of  a sort  to  which,  by 
this  time,  we  are  pretty  well  used  ; the  character 
is  pert  and  piquant ; the  painter,  however,  will 
do  well  to  care  less  for  such  catchpenny  triviali- 
ties, and  seek  for  ideas  worthy  of  the  pencil 
he  commands.  The  same  rebuke  we  are  almost 
tired  of  administering  to  brilliant  Mr.  Jobbing. 
4 The  White  Rose,’  however,  is  more  than 
usually  careful ; and  it  is  scarcely  a point  for 
objection  that  the  artist  has  gummed  and  doc- 
tored his  pigments  to  gain  force.  Very  skilful, 
dexterous,  and  illusive  is  the  realisation  of  tho 
pearls,  &c.,  in  the  ear-rings  and  other  head- 
gear.  J.  R.  Dick  see,  with  somewhat  like  arti- 
ficiality, tricks  off  ‘The  Fair  with  Golden  Hair ;’ 
the  head  is  smooth  and  waxy,  pretty  and 
affected.  We  regret  to  observe  a drawing  by 
Miss  Juliana  Russell,  of  over-much  show  and 
costume,  as  if  form  had  been  neglected  for 
effect,  and  intrinsic  merit  for  superficial  means 
of  gaining  popularity.  This  gifted  lady  would 
be  wise  to  submit  more  and  more  to  such  study 
of  simple  nature  as  is  indicated  by  a capital 
drawing  of  a couple  of  rustics  gathering 4 Black- 
berries.’ Anyone  who  can  throw  off  so  vigorous 
and  true  a work,  is  certain  to  do  well  if  not 
misled  into  false  ways.  The  gallery  contains 
the  usual  number  of  genre  subjects,  among 
which  4 During  Divine  Service,’  by  James 
Lobley,  is  one  of  the  most  literal,  true,  and 
strong;  the  artist  is  gaining  refinement  also. 
W.  Small  puts  purpose  and  firmness  into  4 The 
Mouse,’  which  indicate  that  he  will  do  greater 
things  yet.  William  T.  MUckley  has  thrown 
away  and  scattered  a vast  deal  of  good  work 
upon  4 Middle  Fellgate  Academy.’  The  draw- 
ing would  be  better  with  but  half  this  multi- 
plicity of  material.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  artist  has  a realistic  power  which  must  win 
success. 

The  Dudley  style  of  landscape  is,  like  the 
figure-painting,  a little  peculiar.  Much  of  it 
is  evidently  apprentice-work  of  boys  ; it  wants 
maturity  and  mastery.  Thus  there  is  little 
that  comes  up  to  the  quality  of  4 The  Lake 
of  Morat  ’ by  Thomas  Danby;  few  drawings, 
it  may  be  readily  believed,  are  so  solid  and 
strong  as  4 Seaford  Cliff’  by  H.  S.  Marks. 
For  the  most  part,  indeed,  there  is  in  these 
Dudley  landscapes,  dreaminess  instead  of  defi- 
niteness, and  smudginess  in  place  of  sentiment. 
Yet  Alphonse  Legros,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be 
charged  with  the  debility  of  a weak  hand,  or 
the  delicacy  of  a diluted  wash.  This  artist’s 
‘Souvenir  d’Espagne’  is  fearfully  and  fearlessly 
opaque.  It  may  be  worthy  of  observation 
that  his  landscapes  and  figure-pieces  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  disdain  all  pretti- 
ness, all  refinement  of  finish,  all  that  is  merely 
decorative  and  pleasure-giving.  For  power 
and  spirit  may  be  commended  a scene  in 
4 The  Province  of  Oran,  Algeria,’  by  Madame 
Bodichon.  Also  for  vigour  and  command 
may  be  noted  a somewhat  too  highly-coloured 
drawing  of  4 Snowdon  ’ by  J.  J.  Cuhnock. 
Much  is  to  be  expected  of  this  rising  artist, 
especially  if  he  can  but  learn  to  mitigate  the 
fire  of  his  colour  by  passages  of  tender  grey. 
Two  drawings  by  S.  Vincent  have.usual  depth 
and  richness  of  tone ; 4 Loch  Kishorn,’  as  com- 
mon with  this  artist,  is  commendable  rather  for 
intention  than  for  completeness  in  the  techni- 
calities of  execution.  Two  clever  drawings, 
by  John  L.  Roget,  make  us  think  that  he 
may  have  a bright  career  before  him.  There 
is  much  sense  of  colour  and  of  contrast  in 
‘ Sand  and  Chalk — Swanage  Bay  ;’  also  4 Peveril 
Point  ’ is  clear  in  light  and  clean  in  touch ; 
the  execution  is  ready,  and  the  effect  alto- 
gether pleasing.  For  general  commendation 
may  be  mentioned  the  following — ‘ A Scene  in 
the  Roman  Campagna,’  by  Alfred  Perry  ; 

4 The  Moorhen’s  Haunt,’  by  G.  F.  Glennie  ; 

4 Llyn  Idwal,’  by  John  Finnie  ; 4 Doorway  at 
Haddon  Hall,’  by  Walter  F.  Stocks;  ‘A 
Beech  Wood,’  by  J.  0.  Long  ; and  ‘Moorland 
Stream,’  by  W.  Eden.  We  transcribe  from 
our  catalogue  a note  made  against  G.  J.  Pin- 
well’s  ‘Calf,’  as  follows: — “Very  clever;  much 
colour  and  character ; perhaps  too  hot  and  foxy 
in  background.” 

Landscapes  of  a certain  peculiar  impressive- 
ness, either  from  a woolly  touch  or  a thin  dusky 
wash,  which  may  be  supposed  symbolic  of  poetry, 
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greatly  prevail.  Nascent  genius,  indeed,  begins 
to  take  kindly  to  tbe  sickly  and  the  sentimental. 
In  tliis  Gallery  there  are  two  Moores,  two 
Goodwins,  one  Ditch  field,  not  to  mention  others 
who  evince  by  their  drawings  what  in  Art  has 
been  known  as  44  feeling.”  4 The  Arno,’  by  J.  C. 
Moore,  is  lovely;  4 The  Yellow  Tiber,’  poetic; 
‘Chiswick,’ sombre,  quiet, unobtrusive.  Henry 
Moore  throws  into  his  scenes  on  coast  and  sea 
a breeze  that  breaks  upon  tranquillity,  and  a 
sparkle  of  light  which  at  once  dispels  monotony. 

4 Thunder  Clouds  ’ is  a grand  vision  in  the  sky  ; 
the  clouds  are  piled  high  as  mountains,  misty 
in  rain  and  riven  by  thunder.  4 Clearing  after 
Rain  ’ has  a sea  slumbering  in  the  shade  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  The  artist  shows  wide 
range  through  the  elements  of  air  and  of  water. 
Harry  Goodwin,  under  the  title  of  4 Autumn 
Evening,’  exhibits  a drawing  so  low  in  tone  as 
to  be  all  but  invisible  on  a dark  day  ; while  it 
may  be  objected  that  Albert  Goodwin’s  4 In 
a soft  Summer  Gloaming,’  is  by  no  means 
summer-like  in  any  sunny  or  silvery  sense  ; the 
shadows  are  blue  enough  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
nature,  stricken  with  disease,  may  be  under  pro- 
cess of  decomposition.  Arthur  Ditchfield  in 
4 Sunrise  on  the  Thames,’  is  also  in  his  own  way 
deeply  impressive  ; dark  shades  of  night  are  here 
dispelled  by  the  coming  dawn  and  the  awaken- 
ing day.  Field  Talfourd  exhibits  a drawing, 

4 St.  Peter’s  Port,  Guernsey,’  which,  after  his 
best  manner,  has  rare  qualities  of  quiet,  delicate 
grey.  Also  for  delicious  tones,  tranquil  and 
true,  at  once  shadowy  and  sunny,  atmospheric 
and  lucent,  we  again  have  to  commend  draw- 
ings by  Edward  Binyon,  such  as  4 L’Araniae 
la  Filatrice,’  and  4 Republica  Antiqua  di  Posi- 
tano — Golfo  di  Salerno.’  A very  different  eye 
does  Charles  Earle  bring  to  the  study  of 
Italian  scenery : 4 St.  Peter’s,  from  the  Doria 
Pamfili,’  is  brilliant  as  a chromo-lithograph  ; 
also  rather  too  hot  and  red  is  a highly  poetic 
and  pleasing  drawing,  4 Claude’s  Villa  on  the 
Tiber ;’  this  promising  artist  perhaps  does  not 
paint  -what  he  sees,  but  what  he  deems  ought  to 
exist  in  Italy  of  the  imagination. 

Space  barely  sufficient  remains  for  other 
works  claiming  notice.  Thus  more  than  cur- 
sory commendation  is  won  by  the  conscien- 
tious study  which  C.  R.  Aston  has  bestowed 
upon  4 Borrowdale  ’ — a drawing  remarkable  for 
infinitude  of  detail  dotted  with  the  end  of  a 
pencil.  In  like  manner  the  contributions  of 
Miss  Blunden  are  admirable,  especially  when, 
as  on  4 The  Seine  at  Caudebec,’  detail  is  not 
permitted  to  break  upon  breadth,  or  dispel 
repose  and  serenity.  Frank  Walton's  4 Study 
in  July,’  of  sheep  sheltered  from  the  sun  under 
the  cool  shade  of  fir-trees,  is  faithful,  literal, 
sober,  and  unpretending.  Passing  to  animate 
nature,  we  come  upon  certain  4 Highland 
Calves,’  which  have  been  knocked  off  with 
more  dash  than  delicacy  by  the  brilliant  pencil 
of  John  Richardson.  The  praise  of  clever- 
ness must  also  be  accorded  to  Briton  Riviere’s 
4 Game  of  Fox  and  Geese,’  though  more  care 
has  been  given  to  effect  than  to  form.  The 
same  objection  holds  to  a very  different  subject, 

4 Jerusalem,’  by  H.  Pilleau  ; the  writer  has 
been  upon  the  spot,  and  believes  that  the 
artist  has  disposed  his  buildings  with  the  end 
of  looking  well  upon  paper.  Phene  Spiers,  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  architect,  was  more 
true  to  hard  facts  when  he  sketched  in  his 
brilliant  way  4 The  Minaret  and  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Kalaoon,  Cairo.’  We  cannot  better 
conclude  our  review  than  with  the  names  of 
two  brothers,  Walter  and  Arthur  Severn, 
who  from  the  first  have  been  associated  with 
the  fortunes  of  this  gallery.  4 Anstey’s  Cove  ’ 
shows  more  of  close  study  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  from  Walter  Severn. 
In  like  manner  4 Oddicombe  Bay  ’ has  a firm- 
ness and  moderation  which  indicate  praise- 
worthy determination  to  get  at  Nature  in  her 
truth  and  simplicity.  Very  opposite  in  merit 
is  ‘The  Thames  Embankment,’  by  Arthur 
Severn  ; the  scene  is  made  to  wear,  as  a dis- 
guise, illusive  atmospheric  effect. 

The  Dudley  Gallery  is  certainly  44  holding 
its  own”  among  the  numerous  picture- exhibi- 
tions we  now  annually  see  in  the  metropolis. 
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This  Society  still  perseveres  in  its  appointed 
mission  creditably.  Partly  philanthropic  and 
partly  artistic,  it  has  obtained,  as  it  deserves, 
considerable  sympathy  and  support.  Its  funds 
are  replenished  by  subscriptions  and  donations, 
its  exhibitions  receive  contributions  from  both 
artists  and  amateurs.  An  association  consti- 
tuted for  these  good  ends  has  a claim  to  be 
treated  with  tenderness,  and  the  works  sent  to 
the  gallery  may  be  received  with  kindliness,, 
rather  than  judged  by  strict  critical  standards. 
Yet  among  the  4S3  drawings  and  paintings 
here  on  view,  there  are  many  which  need  no 
apology. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  favours  the  gallery  with 
three  contributions.  ‘The  Sleeping  Children,’ 
prettily  sketched  in  pencil  and  then  tinted 
with  a thin  wash  of  colour,  are  simple  and 
true.  A mother’s  love  and  an  artist’s  skill 
give  no  less  value  and  interest  to  a charming 
little  study  in  oils.  4 The  Young  Sailor.’  The 
touch  is  firm  as  it  is  brilliant.  Also  may  be 
favourably  distinguished  for  well-trained  hand, 
not  often  encountered  in  this  gallery,  a touch- 
ing scene — ‘These  were  his  Toys  ’ — a mother’s 
lament  over  her  lost  boy,  by  Miss  Adelaide 
Claxton.  The  sentiment  is  deep  as  it  is  deli- 
cate, the  drawing  well  defined  in  line,  and  the 
treatment,  if  a little  forced,  does  not  fail  of 
simplicity.  We  notice  two  pleasing  subjects 
by  Miss  Lane,  4 Cinderella  ’ and  4 Advice  ;’ 
there  is  considerable  style  and  beauty  of  form 
in  these  drawings.  4 Convalescent  ’ by  Mrs. 
Chambr£  may  also  be  commended  for  ease  in 
attitude  and  generally  happy  arrangement  of 
lines  and  materials.  ‘The  Foundling,’  by 
Miss  Julia  Pocock,  who,  we  see,  has  been 
trained  at  44  The  Female  School  of  Art,  Queen 
Square,”  is  a careful  study,  quiet  in  manner. 

4 A Watched  Pot,’  by  Miss  E.  Turgk,  is  also 
quiet  and  true  ; but  little  more  is  needed  to 
make  this  drawing  a complete  success.  There 
are  two  drawings  by  Miss  Alicia  Laird,  4 A 
Braemar  Fireside,’  and  4 A Cottage  Home  on 
Dee-side,’  which  are  pleasing  and  well-told 
stories,  and  especially  agreeable  by  clever  man- 
agement of  transparent  light  and  shade.  Dif- 
ferent from  the  debutantes  who  hold  large 
space  upon  these  walls,  is  Mrs.  Backhouse,  a 
lady  who  has  formed  and  fixed  her  style  with 
determined  purpose.  It  were  well,  perhaps,  if 
the  strong  naturalism  of  the  manner  could  be  a 
little  migitated.  Still,  such  drawings  as 
• Father’s  Dinner,’  4 Will  you  have  some  Ale  ?’ 
and  4 The  Belle  of  the  Beggars  at  Rome,’  pro- 
duce marked  impression  by  force  of  hand  and 
brilliance  in  effect.  With  a little  more  of  Art 
treatment,  this  lady’s  works  would  win  a posi- 
tion elsewhere.  There  are  other  exhibitors, 
such  as  Miss  Agnes  Bouvier,  Miss  Maria 
Spartali,  and  Miss  E.  Percy,  who  indulge 
in  romance,  and  give  way  to  ambition  ; they 
have  been  snared  aside  from  the  paths  of  nature. 

4 Helping  Aunty  ’ is  a drawing  after  the  refined 
and  soft,  careful  and  waxy  kind  which  the 
public  has  long  associated,  not  unpleasantly, 
with  the  name  of  Bouvier.  Visitors  also  will 
know  what  to  expect  from  4 Procne  in  search 
of  Philomena,’  by  Miss  Maria  Spartali  ; 
though  this  strange  and  startling  composition 
is  a little  more  medial val  than  usual.  Two 
fancy  heads,  of  great  delicacy  and  not  deficient 
of  power,  bear  the  name  of  Elish  Le  Monte — 
a new  name,  but  one  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Passing  to  landscapes,  we  see,  in  default  of 
proficiency,  much  that  is  praiseworthy.  There 
are,  indeed,  in  this  gallery  several  pleasing 
works  contributed  by  Miss  Gastineau,  Miss  S.  S. 
Warren,  Miss  Kempson,  Miss  Jane  Deakin, 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Jones.  ‘ Castle  Rock,  Borrow- 
dale,’ at  once  indicates  that  Miss  Gastineau  has 
by  training  attained  to  knowledge ; the  draw- 
ing gains  distance  and  space,  and  suggests  the 
scale  and  massiveness  of  mountains.  Miss  S.  S. 
Warren,  who,  we  learn,  is  no  relation  to  a well- 
known  family  of  artists,  exhibits  several  draw- 
ings which  establish  an  individual  reputation 
for  herself.  4 Old  Boat  House  on  the  Thames  ’ 


being  a 4 Moonrise,’  is  naturally  low  in  tone 
and  colourless.  The  lady  possesses  an  artistic 
sense,  and  there  is  something  neat  and  nice  in  her 
touch.  4 Snowdon,  Twilight,’  by  Miss  Kemp- 
son, is  impressive.  “Why  44  female  artists  ” are 
so  vaguely  impressive  in  broad  generalities  we 
cannot  tell,  save  on  the  supposition  that  paint- 
ing in  generalities  is  like  talking  wide  of  the 
mark — the  easiest  way  to  attract  attention. 
Nevertheless  this  44  twilight”  is  much  too  wide- 
awake to  imply  any  twilight  in  the  intellect. 

4 View  on  the  East  Lyn,’  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Jones, 
is  truly  conscientious  as  a study,  both  in  form 
of  the  hill-side  and  in  the  colour  of  its  verdant 
clothing.  Also  to  be  commended  is  a pleasing 
view  of  sea  and  cliff,  4 Near  Shanklin,’  exhi- 
bited by  Miss  Nichols,  under  the  initials  K.  N. 
Madame  Bodichon,  who  figures  in  the  list 
of  “life  subscribers,”  contributes  several  effec- 
tive sketches.  4 Tlemgen,  Oran,  Africa,’  is, 
as  usual,  true  to  the  country  and  clime ; the 
undulating  sweep  of  the  arid  and  far-stretching 
plain  is  depicted  broadly  and  graphically.  The 
execution  is  bold,  and  the  style  has  much  in 
common  with  the  French  school  of  landscape. 
We  cannot  close  this  paragraph,  set  apart  to 
landscapes,  without  special  commendation  of 
Miss  Deakin’s  4 Cold  Harbour  Common,  Sur- 
rey.’ This  is  really  a truly  artistic  study.  The 
herbaceous  and  heathy  foreground,  leading  off 
into  undulating  hill  distance,  is  true  to  the 
district,  and  the  colour  is  broken  finely  into 
atmospheric  harmonies. 

Miscellanies  are  here  many  and  varied,  whe- 
ther be  included  hunting-scenes,  buildings, 
flowers  or  fruits.  Among  flowers  and  fruits 
are  praiseworthy  drawings  by  Miss  Emily  Lane, 
Miss  Anna  Maria  Fitzjames,  Miss  Walter,  Miss 
Charlotte  James,  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  and  Miss  Helen 
C.  Coleman.  Ladies  have  always  proved  apti- 
tude for  the  painting  of  flowers,  and  the  pretty 
art  is  certainly  more  within  their  reach  than 
those  ambitious  and  arduous  walks  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  women  clamorous  for  their 
rights  now  incline.  4 Christmas  Roses  and 
Marigolds,’  by  Miss  Coleman,  are  pleasantly 
sketchy  and  free  in  handling : Hunt’s  method 
of  using  opaque  is  here  applied  skilfully  to 
somewhat  different  accessories.  4 A Votive 
Offering,’  by  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  how  nearly  amateurs  reach  to 
professional  standards.  ‘Flowers  just  Gathered’ 
are  brilliant ; the  roses  are  rounded  in  form 
and  loose  in  the  petals ; they  are  also  free  from 
the  stiffness  and  formality  of  cut  flowers.  Like 
praise  is  due  to  Miss  A.  M.  Fitzjames  ; there 
is  a freedom  in  4 Fruits  and  Flowers ;’  the 
colour,  too,  is  clear  and  brilliant.  Also  de- 
serving of  mention  is  a 4 Convolvulus,’  by  Miss 
Emily  Lane  ; the  curves  are  admirable  for 
grace,  the  grey  shadows  for  delicacy.  Passing 
to  picturesque  architecture,  we  encounter,  as 
usual,  several  rugged,  ragged,  and  time-worn 
interiors  and  exteriors  by  Miss  Margaret  and 
Miss  Louise  Rayner.  4 Conway  Church,’  by 
the  former,  is  a drawing  of  great  power  and  cha- 
racter. Miss  Louise  Rayner  furnishes  one  en- 
tire screen  with  graphic  views  from  Chester ; 
the  picturesque  forms,  the  broken  light  and 
shade,  the  crumbling  wood  and  stone-work  of 
the  old  city,  are  just  the  materials  most  favour- 
able to  the  manner  which  the  Rayners  have 
made  their  own.  The  series  justifies  high 
praise  for  thought,  industry,  and  artistic  skill. 
We  must  not  forget  to  note  a small  but  de- 
lightful drawing,  4 Vessels  in  Harbour,’  by 
Mary  Cornish.  Neither  can  we  pass  un- 
noticed certain  clever  sketches  by,  Georgina 
Bowers,  which  are  known  to  the  public  in 
the  pages  of  Punch.  These  4 Hunting  Studies  ’ 
evidently  are  after  the  manner  of  Leech.  4 The 
HeavyWeight’  recalls  the  broad  humour  of 
Leech’s  burlesques  of  Mr.  Briggs.  Miss  Bowers 
has  acquired  the  knack  of  putting  materials  into 
telling  pictorial  forms ; altogether  the  inten- 
tion is  better  than  the  execution. 

The  oil-pictures  show  some  advance  upon 
those  of  last  year,  but  they  still  lag  be- 
hind the  water-colours.  One  of  the  best  is 
4 The  Nursery,’  by  Mrs.  Crawford  ; this  little 
picture  is  really  painted  as  if  the  artist  knew 
what  she  was  about.  We  are  also  glad  to 
give  much  encouragement  to  Miss  Ellen  Par- 
tridge, who  seems  to  have  got  into  the  right 
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way  of  study.  ‘ Virginia’  and  ‘ The  Peacock 
Fan’  are  painted  with  vigour  and  intelligent 
purpose ; the  forms  are  boldly  squared  and  ; 
rounded,  and  the  touch  is  vigorous.  Miss 
Stakii  continues  as  she  began ; it  is  clear  she 
will  sustain  her  early  promise.  ‘A  Study  ’ is 
masterly ; the  head  tells  out  with  amazing 
force ; the  next  thing  for  the  young  artist  to 
attend  to  is  detail  and  delicacy.  This  ‘ Study  ’ 
is  left  in  the  rough.  Considerable  promise  is 
given  by  Miss  Alyce  Thornycroft  in  a 
pleasing  composition,  ‘The  Withered  Rose.’  i 
The  young  lady  appears  as  yet  to  have  more 
ideas  in  her  head  than  she  knows  how  to 
manage  with  her  hands.  But  treatment  and 
execution  usually  come  when  there  are  ideas  to 
start  with.  Her  sister,  Miss  H.  Thorny  croft, 
is  also  a contributor  of  three  excellent  works. 
One  or  two  heads  by  Mrs.  Charrf.tie  have 
style  and  beauty.  A master  hand  is  conspi- 
cuous in  a rustic  composition,  ‘What  became 
of  Father’s  Dinner,’  by  Mrs.  Lee  Bridbll. 
There  are  also  pictures,  clever,  though  some- 
what weak  in  colour,  by  Miss  Louise  Swift 
and  LI irs  Kate  Swift.  The  latter,  in  ‘ The 
Happy  Llother,’  shows  the  good  results  of  Con- 
tinental study : deeper  and  richer  harmonies 
brighten  the  canvas.  The  landscapes  in  oil  are 
mostly  poor.  We  noted,  however,  some  prettily- 
touched  vignettes  by  LIrs.  J.  W.  Brown  ; and 
by  Lliss  C.  F.  Williams  are  some  spark- 
ing, dressy  landscapes,  after  the  manner  of 
Boddington — himself  a Williams.  Lliss  Stigand 
also  exhibits  scenes,  brilliant  in  colour  as  in 
touch,  but  the  fiery  reds  need  toning  down. 
Lliss  Rokerton  Blaine  has  an  impressive  pic- 
ture, ‘Egypt,’  the  well-known  vocal  Llemnon 
on  the  plain  of  Thebes,  a subject  which  every 
amateur  finds  irresistible  in  attraction,  and  un- 
conquerable in  difficulty.  A closing  word  of 
praiso  must  be  spared  for  Lliss  Stannard’s 
‘ Fruit ; ’ the  artist  improves  ; she  may  yet 
sober  down  into  simplicity.  W e may  add  that 
the  name  of  Landseer  graces  the  gallery : 

‘ Dear  Vic,’  by  the  sister  of  Sir  Edwin,  is  clearly 
close  akin  to  dogs  which  have  become  known  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy. 

We  close  with  the  expression  of  best  -wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  this  “ Society  of  Female 
Artists.”  It  has  laboured  through  ill-report 
into  good  report ; the  ends  it  proposes  to  ac- 
complish are  praisoworthy.  It  merits  a helping 
hand  from  all  who  may  be  blessed  with  either 
talent  or  wealth. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

EIGHTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  rumours  that  precede  the  inauguration  of 
any  popular  event  are  commonly  rose-coloured, 
and  the  public  mind  is  thus  whetted  into  a 
pleasant  and  salutary  excitement.  We  never 
wonder,  therefore,  to  be  told  that  a forthcoming 
exhibition  promises  far  to  outstrip  all  its  pre- 
decessors ; for  novelty  has  mostly  the  superior 
charm  in  our  day,  and  entirely  reversing  the 
well-known  proverb  in  regard  to  wine,  we  find 
that  men  do  really  desire  the  new,  and  do  not 
say  that  the  old  is  better.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  Glasgow  Institute  comes  before 
us  this  season  with  a marked  increase  of  attrac- 
tion ; and  one  need  only  glance  at  the  catalogue 
to  perceive  that  the  talent  represented  must 
form  a very  enticing  combination. 

The  preliminary  conversazione  was  held  in  the 
rooms  on  the  1st  of  February,  when,  in  presence 
of  a brilliant  assemblage,  Sheriff  Bell  took 
occasion  to  mention  that  the  Institute  was  about 
to  become  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

In  taking  a leisurely  survey  of  the  galle- 
ries, two  impressions  are  formed : first,  the 
figure  pieces  are  far  more  proportionately  nume- 
rous than  in  former  years;  and  next,  the 
general  excellence  of  the  whole.  The  walls 
are  agreeably  covered  without  being  over- 
crowded ; and  the  eye  has  freedom  to  roam 
from  one  work  to  another  without  the  constraint 
inevitable  upon  the  filling  up  of  every  available 
inch  of  space.  We  find,  as  usual,  a considerable 


sprinkling  of  the  Continental  with  our  own 
indigenous  products,  thereby  lending  variety  of 
style,  and  enhancing  the  charm  of  the  coup- 
d'ldl.  Homage  is  also  paid  to  departed  worth, 
and,  like  voices  speaking  to  us  from  the  dead, 
we  catch  once  more  the  echoes  of  their  genius 
from  LIaccullocii,  John  Phillip,  Duncan, 
LIollinger,  Graham  j Gilbert,  and  Sir  J. 
Watson  Gordon.  There  are  some  piivate  pro- 
perties lent  by  their  owners  which  tend  to  enrich 
the  collection,  such  as  two  delicious  woodland 
pieces  by  John  Linnell,  Sen.  ; the  thrilling 

* In  Llemoriam  ’ of  the  Indian  war,  and  the 
exquisite  * Silver  Cord  Loosed  ’ of  Sir  Noel 
Baton  ; one  or  two  by  Herdman,  J.  L1‘W hirter, 
John  Pettie,  and  an  excellent  veteran  head, 

* Age,’  by  G.  T.  R.  Chalmers. 

Beginning  with  what  are  called  in  modern 
parlance  the  genre  class,  several  very  large 
canvases  arrest  attention.  Of  these  the  most 
ambitious  in  price  is  * Gipsy)  Schools,  going  to 
Vespers — Andalusia,  Spain,’  valued  at  £682,  by 
Edwin  Long,  a name  new  to  Scottish  ears. 
This  is  altogether  a remarkable  picture,  em- 
bodying a phase  of  ordinary  lifo  in  a very 
interesting  country ; and  whether  we  regard 
the  crowd  of  bronzed  and  ragged  urchins,  who 
are  cutting  all  sorts  of  final  capers  ero  enclosed  in 
their  school  prison-house ; or  the  staid  priest, 
who  wends  slowly  to  the  old  chapel,  followed 
by  the  dark  lady  with  mantilla  and  fan ; or  the 
gipsy  girl  seated  in  the  foreground  holding  out 
her  posies  for  sale ; or  the  blind  beggar  crouching 
by  the  wall ; or  the  rough  peasant  men  lounging 
and  looking  over  it ; or  the  picturesque  archi- 
tecture with  its  quaint  arch  and  irregular  stair- 
case ; — in  each  and  all  there  are  everywhere 
proofs  of  high  and  varied  talent.  ‘ Royalists 
seeking  Refuge  in  the  Home  of  a Puritan,’  tho 
picture,  by  Marcus  Stone,  engraved  on  wood 
in  our  last  number,  offers  a scene  where  strong 
contrast  without  effort  is  very  successfully 
ovolved.  We  need  not  repeat  any  description 
of  it.  ‘ The  Knight  crossing  the  Ford  at 
Doune,’  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  is  a noble  specimen 
of  the  Pre-Raphaellite  school.  The  old  knight 
himself,  astride  the  sleek  black  horse,  with  all 
his  warlike  accoutrements  slung  about  him, 
his  grizzled  head  uncovered  to  the  evening  air, 
and  his  furrowed  face  redolent  of  chivalry  and 
charity,  is  a perfect  marvel  of  Art.  The  boy 
and  girl  whom  he  has  taken  to  share  his  ride 
across  the  stream  are  charming  impersonations  of 
rustic  wonder  and  innocence.  VVe  believe  this 
picture  to  be  the  same  as  that  exhibited,  in 
1S57,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  under  the  title  of 
‘ Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford.’  Alexander  John- 
ston gives  us  * The  Burial  of  Charles  I.,’  a piece 
of  careful  work,  perhaps  rather  too  careful, 
losing  somewhat  by  its  smoothness  that  element 
of  solemn  power  needful  to  eliminate  the  pecu- 
liar gravity  of  the  subject.  The  original  sketch 
of  the  same  is  much  better,  and  speedily  found 
a purchaser. 

The  contributions  of  R.  Thorburn,  A.R.A., 
are — ‘The  Volunteers,’  a clever  manipulation; 
‘ Lord  Gregory’s  Daughter,’  a most  effective 
illustration  of  the  waefu’  ballad ; and,  above 
and  beyond  all,  ‘ The  two  Llarys  at  the  Sepul- 
chre.’ This  is  eminently  and  in  every  respect 
a high-toned  picture,  replete  with  holy  feeling, 
rare  and  precious.  There  is  a large  canvas 
illustrating  a portion  of  Shakspere’s  Measure 
for  Measure,  by  R.  Burchett,  which,  though 
possessing  merit  in  the  vastness  and  variety 
of  the  dramatis  persona,  yet  fails  to  satisfy 
the  beholder — perhaps  a good  deal  owing  to 
the  slender  interest  attachable  to  the  subject. 
As  a rule,  Art  should  appropriate  such  stories 
only  as  are  well  known,  and  be  its  own  in- 
terpreter without  study  of  authors.  ‘ The 
Favourite  Padre  ’ (J.  B.  Burgess),  is  a de- 
lightful sample  of  benevolent  priesthood.  The 
women  and  children  hanging  about  him  for 
his  blessing  will  not  go  away  empty — nay, 
even  though  it  should  be  a good  deed  as  well 
as  a kind  word,  about  which  they  are  solicitous. 
Akin  to  the  foregoing  is,P.  Seignag’s  ‘Sisters 
of  Llercy,’  in  which  two  good  simple  women 
are  bandaging  the  foot  of  some  unfortunate 
wayfarer  with  gentle  and  pious  care.  Con- 
siderable praise  is  due  to  W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A., 
for  his  ‘ Queen  Elizabeth  and  Leicester.’  Yet, 
though  well  conceived  and  executed  with  pre- 
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cision,  we  confess  to  disappointment  in  the 
principal  figure.  She  is  not  at  all  the  “ good 
Queen  Bess”  of  our  imagination,  who,  though 
physically  cased  in  buckram,  had  yet  more 
intellectual  mettle  than  her  enemies  cared  to 
cope  withal.  ‘The  Conspirators,’  by  Wm. 
Douglas,  R.S.A.,  is  vigorous  and  effective; 
strong  light  and  shade,  with  marked  emphasis  of 
character  in  the  traitors’  heads,  as  revealed  by 
the  glare  of  the  lamp,  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  piece.  We  are  preparing  an  engraving  of 
this  picture  for  an  early  number  of  our  Journal. 
John  Burr  deserves  special  notice  in  reference 
to  four  clever  productions.  We  would  name 
more  particularly  ‘ His  first  Pair,’  in  which  a 
very  small  boy  seeks  to  expand  his  person  into 
that  of  a very  big  man,  in  the  full-blown 
vanity  of  a certain  article  of  dress  newly  at- 
tained. The  mother  and  grandfather,  to  whom 
the  display  is  made,  cordially  participate  in 
the  juvenile  gratulation,  and  are  capitally 
rendered.  ‘Tired,’  by  the  same  artist,  is  pleasing, 
and  has  a quiet  touch  of  humour,  in  that  while 
the  child  sleeps,  puss  is  slyly  appropriating  the 
milk  that  was  doubtless  designed  for  the  boy’s 
supper.  We  have  looked  some  time  at  ‘The 
Fleet  Wedding  ’ (E.  Crawford),  without  being 
able  exactly  to  comprehend  the  gist  of  it. 
Somehow  it  lacks  point,  and  seems  unworthy 
the  artistic  labour  bestowed  on  it.  ‘ The  Lost 
Love  ’ (E.  Osborn),  tells  a plain  story  of  heart- 
sorrow  with  a simple  grace  to  which  the  colour- 
ing is  fittingly  subdued  in  unison.  In  ‘ Alms, 
for  the  love  of  God,’  E.  W.  Russell  shows  a 
tete-a-tete  rudely  interrupted  by  tho  sudden 
advent  of  a bold  beggar.  The  lady  stax-ts  in 
alarm,  as  from  the  presence  of  a brigand,  while 
the  gentleman  turns  to  question  the  intruder 
with  impatient  wonder.  The  incident  is 
originally  conceived  and  well  treated.  W.  Q. 
Orciiardson,  A.R.  A.,  takes  us  into  a cold  cham- 
ber with  a curtainless  bed,  where  a lean  virtuoso , 
in  taper-toed  shoes,  is  devouring  a LIS.  he  has 
just  found  in  an  old  chest.  And  though  we 
cannot  affect  great  curiosity  to  share  the 
perusal  of  the  paper  (probably  some  musty 
Greek  or  Latin  which  the  world  will  never 
miss),  we  like  tho  quaint  air  that  encircles  the 
design,  as  something  quite  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  ‘ A finished  sketch  of  the  Bolero  ’ by 
W.  E.  Lockhart  is  admirable.  The  dancer 
giving  a touch  of  her  quality  to  the  Toledan 
clergy  is  full  of  springing  life ; and  the  faces 
of  the  priests,  relaxing  by  various  degrees 
into  good  humour  under  tho  influence,  is 
quite  a study  of  chai’acter.  We  read  that  “ at 
the  end  both  bench  and  bar  showed  rest- 
less symptons,  and  fairly  casting  gowns  and 
briefs  aside,  joined  in  the  irresistible  tarantula.” 
‘ Little  Nell',’  T.  LIaguire,  is  a lovely  pensive 
girl  with  her  bird-cage  hanging  in  the  window, 
and  surrounded  with  multiform  paraphernalia 
of  Dickens’s  “ Old  Curiosity  Shop.”  Our  fa- 
vourite of  James  Archer’s  three  contributions 
is  the  girl  ‘ Deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Cock 
Robin,’  a charming  study  of  sweet  regretful 
feeling,  to  which  the  sole  criticism  wo  would 
offer  is,  that  the  mourner  might  with  propriety 
have  been  somewhat  younger.  We  like  ‘The 
Letter-Writer  ’ of  George  Hay.  The  old 
scribe,  stolid  and  reticent,  looks  a fitting  re- 
cipient of  family  seci-ets.  But  how  comes  it 
that  this  smart  Cavaliero  with  yellow  silk  hose 
and  slashed  doublot  cannot  indite  his  own 
epistles,  whether  of  love  or  war  ? A very  rapid 
allusion  to  a few  other  pictures  of  this  class 
must  suffice  ere  passing  to  the  landscapes.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  ‘ The  Start,’  by  R.  T.  Ross, 
has  already  found  a purchaser ; it  is  so  sweet 
and  unpretending.  C.  Armitage  has  done  well 
in  ‘Savonarola  at  the  death-bed  of  Lorenzo.’ 
The  dying  man  and  the  friar  are  powerful 
impersonations,  with  grave  and  judicious  colour- 
ing. The  “priming”  and  the  ‘‘effect”  of  his 
“first  pipe”  on  a forward  boy  is  clever  and 
amusing.  Tho  old  sad  story  of  ‘Ginevra’  of 
mistletoe  bough  celebrity,  is  beautifully  ren- 
dered by  W.  Underhill.  And  though  last  not 
least,  the  figures  in  water-colour  of  ‘ Night  ’ and 
‘ Day  ’ by  Henry  Tidey,  are  airy,  elegant,  and 
suggestive. 

In  some  landscape  pieces,  figures  are  intro- 
duced with  happy  effect.  Of  these  we  may 
note  ‘ Fancy  Free,’  by  L.  Smtyhe,  where  amid  a 
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delicious  melange  of  parti-coloured  woodland, 
village  girls  with  arms  entwined  loiter  along  in 
all  the  happy  abandon  of  the  golden  age.  ‘ A 
Surrey  Lane,’  JAMes  Archer,  A.R.S.A.,  in 
which  children's  lithe  forms  swing  from  the 
branches  of  trees ; and  * Catching  Live  Bait,’ 
by  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  the  background  by  P. 
Graham,  A.R.S.A.,  are  both  pleasantly  deli- 
neated. ‘ Roadside  Gossip,’  by  C.  E.  Johnson  ; 
no  wonder  the  woman  with  her  donkey-cart 
pauses  here  to  have  a few  words  with  the  cot- 
tager in  the  quiet  mellow  evening.  ‘ Among 
the  Wild  Flowers,’  Colin  Hunter,  pretty 
children  wreathing  their  hats  beside  a stream  ; 

* Early  Sorrow,’  by  F.  Underhill,  depicts 
orphans  resting  by  a new-mado  grave.  There 
are  many  more  of  the  same  class.  Nor  must 
we  omit  a ‘ View  on  the  river  Douro,’  by  F. 
Borsuet,  which,  falling  perhaps  more  properly 
under  the  category  of  architectural  painting, 
is  splendid,  in  the  warm  light  and  luxurious 
atmosphere  that  float  round  the  Alhambra  and 
its  bosky  surroundings.  In  outrageous  contrast 
with  such  a glimpse  of  sunny  Spain,  let  us 
glance  at  H.  Kauffman’s  ‘ Waiting  for  Help,’ 
where  a disabled  diligence,  caught  by  a snow- 
storm, stands  imbedded  in  a forest  pass.  We 
do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  a drearier 
or  better  conceived  scene.  T.  Clark  intro- 
duces us  to  the  ‘River  Orchy,’  flowing  in  purple 
serenity  after  sundown  ; and  James  Dogharty 
points  to  a glorious  prospect  on  a bright  day  at 
Loch  Ranza,  with  a ruined  castle  crowning  the 
distant  height.  His  ‘ Mar  Deer  Forest  ’ is  a 
charming  expansive  theme  treated  with  much 
ability.  ‘Rain-clearing  off  Ben  Voirlich’  offers 
a sublime  page  in  Nature’s  book,  very  credit- 
ably read  to  us  by  James  Peel.  And  as  we 
list  to  the  rapid  current  brawling  down  the 
mountain,  and  our  gaze  wanders  up  to  the  giant 
ridges,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Highland  dwellers 
are  superstitious,  and  boast  the  gift  of  second 
sight.  Similar  in  feeling  is  the  ‘ Glen  Torrida  ’ 
of  James  Greenlees,  who  in  this  landscape 
shows  decided  progress  over  other  efforts.  We 
congratulate  Walter  Paton,  R.S.A.,  on  his 
‘ Glenshee,’  and  also  J.  Adams  on  his  ‘ Fall  of 
Tummel.’  To  A.  PerighI,  energetic  and  indus- 
trious, we  owe  five  pictures  in  oil  and  water,  all 
Scottish  subjects.  We  admire  most  his  ‘Loch 
Maree  ; ’ it  is  grandly  suggestive  in  the  magni- 
ficent solitude  of  its  bearing.  And  now  let  us 
award  a sentence  of  heartiest  commendation  to 
S.  Bough,  for  as  bright  and  chivalrous  a bit  of 
handiwork  as  we  could  wish  to  see  evolved  from 
artist  loom.  * Loch  Ackray  ’ is  full  of  poetry. 
Thought  and  feeling  are  in  every  line  of  that 
trailing  water,  that  undulating  foreground, 
those  mountain  recesses,  that  magnificent  dis- 
tance, and  those  resplendent  skies.  There  are 
two  foreigners  for  whom  a good  word  must  be 
said.  0.  Kroner,  who  in  ‘ Early  Morning  ’ 
shows  us  the  very  dew  on  the  ground,  while 
war  is  being  waged  on  the  cliff  by  the  antlered 
stags,  an  original  conception  ; and  J.  Ortmann’s 
‘ Bay  of  Uri,’  as  still  and  holy  as  an  infat’s 
sleep. 

The  portraits  are  less  numerous  than  usual. 
D.  Macnee  well  sustains  his  reputation  by 
a full-length  of  Lord  Belhaven.  The  others 
are  by  Knight,  Stewart,  James  Wilson, 
Tavernor,  Knott,  Munro,  Hutchison,  &c. 
Animal  pieces  seem  to  have  grown  in  favour 
with  our  painters.  Madame  Ronnbr  has  be- 
come a sort  of  prima  donna  in  her  portraiture 
of  dogs  and  cats,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  three 
hungry  heads  1 Looking  out  for  Dinner,’  and  the 
feline  enemy  ready  to  pounce  upon  ‘ The  Bird’s 
Nest.’  ‘Mischievous  Puppies,’  N.  D.  Coul- 
dery,  is  clever,  and  Warvllle  excels  in  his 
‘ Sheep  in  the  Country.’  The  water-colours  are 
generally  superior.  We  have  only  space  to  name 
a few  of  their  authors — Stanton,  Fairbairn, 
Philip,  W oolnoth,  Penley,  &c.  To  the  sculp- 
ture exhibited,  Mossman,  Brodie,  Ewing,  and 
one  or  two  more,  have  contributed.  But  the  chef- 
d'  oeuvre  in  this  department,  is  a noble  colossal 
statue  of  Dr.  Livingstone  by  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill, 
a remarkable  work,  both  in  vigorous  handling 
and  expressive  elaborate  detail.  No  female 
artist  that  we  know,  and  but  few  of  the  other  sex, 
would  have  attempted,  or  could  have  perfected, 
so  arduous  a task. 


THE  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

MESSRS.  ROWNEY  IN  CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

This  Art  has  of  late  years  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  for  much  of  its  advance  we  are 
indebted  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs. 
Rowney.  The  works  they  issue  are  not  only 
of  much  excellence,  they  are  also  cheap  ; often 
fac-similes  of  first-class  drawings,  they  may, 
and  do  frequently,  satisfy  those  who  desire 
to  furnish  their  rooms  with  good  works  of 
Art,  yet  are  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  copies— originals  being  beyond  their  reach. 
Generally  they  are  of  a cheerful  and  agreeable 
order ; tho  subjects  selected  being  such  as  are 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  lighting  up  well,  and 
giving  an  aspect  of  comfort  to  a dwelling,  for 
few  things  are  more  gloomy  and  depressing  than 
bare  walls  “at  home.”  We  know  many  houses, 
every  sitting-room  of  which  is  enlivened  by 
the  productions  of  this  firm,  and  where  per- 
petual enjoyment  is  obtained  by  the  outlay  of  a 
few  pounds.  The  intrinsic  value  of  such  a col- 
lection may  be  small ; but  for  all  the  more 
important  purposes  of  Art- teaching,  it  is  as 
useful  as  an  assemblage  of  works  to  acquire 
which  a fortune  has  been  expended. 

A considerable  time  has  passed  since,  in  this 
journal,  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Rowney 
were  subjected  to  review.  The  number  of  their 
more  recent  issues  is  considerable : we  have 
examined  about  thirty  of  them  in  their  esta- 
blishment, Rathbone  Place,  and  the  result  is  a 
high  appreciation  of  their  merits,  and  a desire 
to  make  them  better  known  to  our  readers. 

In  the  generality  of  chromo-lithographs  the 
connoisseur  may  doubtless  have  observed  a 
harshness  of  outline,  crudeness  of  colour,  and 
want  of  texture  and  of  the  most  essential  of 
all  tones — a pervading  grey.  In  most  of  the 
works  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reviewing, 
there  is  an  evidence  of  great  care  in  avoiding 
these  faults.  And  such  persons  as  may  have 
conceived  a prejudice  against  the  art  would  do 
well  to  inspect,  as  we  did,  some  of  Messrs. 
Rowney’ s later  productions ; we  venture  to 
say  their  opinions  will  undergo  a consider- 
able change  in  favour  of  the  art. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  series  aro 
several  of  the  best  of  our  water-colour  painters, 
Richardson,  Rowbotham,  Read,  Earl,  Birket 
Foster,  Wainewright,  and  good  Sam  Prout ; 
with  examples  from  the  paintings  of — Lee,  R.A., 
Boddington,  and  J.  J.  Hill. 

The  most  attractive,  and  one  that  has  attained 
wide  popularity,  is  called  ‘ Happy  Hours.’  It 
pictures  a young  girl  in  the  bloom  of  early 
womanhood,  bearing  in  her  arms  a child-brother. 
They  have  been  gathering  wild  flowers,  and 
are  resting  on  a mossy  bank,  watching  a sail 
on  the  near  lake,  no  doubt  intended  as  a key  to 
the  story.  It  is  a charming  specimen  of  a 
right  good  artist,  J.  J.  Hill,  and  has  been 
copied  so  closely  (perhaps  the  size  of  the  paint- 
ing, for  it  is  large)  as  to  content  the  most 
fastidious  lover  of  works  of  Art. 

Two  by  Birket  Foster  are  small;  they  are 
cottage  bits,  but  show  much  of  the  refinement 
as  well  as  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture by  which  the  productions  of  the  accom- 
plished artist  are  invariably  distinguished. 

Mr.  Lee  furnishes  us  with  an  avenue  of  trees 
passing  by  a cottage  and  leading  to  a village 
pond — a class  of  subject  always  ably  treated  by 
the  painter,  who  lives  among  such  scenes  and 
, loves  to  picture  them. 

Richardson,  on  the  other  hand,  revels  with 
nature  where  she  has  aspects  loftier,  yet  not  less 
5 lovely.  Here  is  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  its 
picturesque  buildings,  boats,  and  peasantry,  its 
terraced  vines,  its  green  hills,  and  blue  sky ; 
making  in  their  skilful  combination  a charm- 
ing picture. 

; Read  presents  to  us  a gorgeous  cathedral 
interior,  that  of  St.  Paul  at  Antwerp. 

' The  copy  from  Boddington  represents  eel- 
traps  midway  in  a river,  overhung  by  magnifi- 
; cent  trees,  to  which  cattle  have  come  to  drink, 
i Two  large  prints  after  Rowbotham  are  of 
' subjects  gathered  in  Italy — the  town  and  lake 


of  Lugano,  and  the  market-place,  Pallanza ; 
they  are  highly  picturesque,  and  admirably 
executed  : the  artist  has  felt  the  quaint  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture,  scenery,  and  cos- 
tumes ho  has  delineated,  and  has  rendered 
them  with  rare  fidelity  wliile  giving  to  them 
much  of  poetic  character. 

Two  prints  after  Wainewright  are  thoroughly 
English  ; they  are  on  the  Lodden,  but  there  is 
scarce  a river  in  any  shire  that  will  not  show 
bits  precisely  similar : gentle  rivers,  in  which 
the  cattle  ruminate  ; rustic  locks,  and  bridges 
that  connect  the  mossy  banks ; green  meadows 
that  are  always  fertile  ; and  distant  villages 
crouching  under  the  spire  of  the  parish  church. 

After  Prout  there  are  four  examples  of 
quaint  structures,  in  Normandy,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  Rome,  and  on  the  Meuse  ; structures  which 
this  artist  dearly  loved  to  study  and  to  paint, 
leaving  to  us  a rich  legacy,  the  worth  of  which 
time  will  augment,  for  many  of  them  are  decay- 
ing fast,  and  another  generation  may  have  to 
compare  only  what  was  with  what  is.  We 
fancy  the  good  old  man  examining  these  tran- 
scripts of  his  works  ; they  would  content  him — 
no  great  man  of  the  age  was  more  easy  to 
satisfy ; we  have  never  known  one  who  so 
thoroughly  abnegated  self.  These  prints  would 
have  delighted  him. 

Our  notice  may  terminate  with  a series  of 
eight  comparatively  small  copies  of  drawings 
by  Rowbotham;  the  subjects  are  simple — scraps 
of  pure  English  scenery  such  as  those  we  have 
already  referred  to  from  his  masterly  pencil ; 
they  are,  however,  greatly  varied.  Here  we 
have  an  episode  of  the  Thames  near  Maiden 
head ; here  a view  on  the  Medway  ; here  a 
cottage  near  Christchurch ; here  a gipsy  en- 
campment in  Hampshire ; here  an  ancient 
bridge  in  North  Wales  ; and  here  a rustic  foot- 
bridge that  crosses  a stream — it  may  be  any- 
where. The  series  cannot  fail  to  give  intense 
pleasure  to  those  by  whom  it  is  examined,  for 
the  views  are  pleasant  reminders  of  days  spent 
far  from  populous  cities,  where  nature  is  most 
unfettered  and  where  something)  beautiful  is 
found  at  every  step  we  tread.  The  artist  has 
been  a wanderer,  but  never  a heedless  observer; 
he  has  given  us  the  joy  that  Art  can  always 
give,  and  made  us  thankful  that  spring  and 
summer  are  coming  near  us. 

We  have  not  gone  through  the  entire  list  of 
the  more  recent  publications  of  this  firm. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHN  NEWTON. 

This  veteran  miniature-painter  died,  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  at  his  residence, 
6,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1785,  and  when  still  a 
young  man  obtained  great  popularity  in 
his  special  department  of  Art,  sharing 
with  the  late  Sir  William  Ross  the  patron- 
age of  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  His 
latest  exhibited  work  appeared  in  1863, 
and  during  the  preceding  half  century,  or 
even  longer,  his  “sitters”  must  have  in- 
cluded the  names  of  a very  large  portion  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Almost  every  year  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy — of  which,  by  the  way,  he 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  his  professional  rival, 
Ross,  in  being  elected  a member — showed 
the  full  number  of  contributions  to  which 
artists  are  limited — namely,  eight.  Sir 
William  Newton’s  largest  and  perhaps 
most  important  work  was  exhibited  in 
1845,  painted  on  ivory,  when  he  was  sixty 
years  old.  This  was  the  ‘ Christening  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor.’ 

Sir  William  was  knighted  in  the  year 
1837,  and  held  for  many  years  the  hono- 
rary post  of  Miniature-Painter  in  Ordinary 
to  her  Majesty. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


Gotham  Hall  has  not  descended  from  sire  to 
son  through  many  generations.  Its  present 
lord  is  in  no  way,  or  at  least  very  remotely, 
connected  with  the  ancient  family  who  for 
centuries  governed  the  “men  of  Kent,”  and, 
who  at  one  period,  possessed  power  second  only 
to  that  of  the  sovereign.  That  race  of  bold 
barons  has  been  long  extinct,  the  last  of  them 
dying  in  miserable  poverty ; and  if  their  proud 
blood  is  still  to  be  found  within  their  once 
princely  barony,  it  runs,  probably,  through  the 
veins  of  some  tiller  of  the  soil. 

The  Cobhams  had  been  famous  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times.  In  Philipot’s  “ Survey 
of  Kent” — 1659— it  is  said  that  “ Cobham 
afforded  a seat  and  a surname  to  that  noble  and 
splendid  family ; and  certainly,”  adds  the  quaint 
old  writer,  “ this  place  was  the  cradle  or  semi- 
nary of  persons  who,  in  elder  ages,  were  in- 
vested in  places  of  as  signall  and  principal  a 
trust  or  eminence,  as  they  could  move  in,  in  the 
narrow  orbe  of  a particular  county.”  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  Henry  de  Cobham  gave 
1,000  marks  to  the  king  for  his  favour.  He  left 
three  sons,  viz.,  John,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Judge  Itinerant ; 
Reginald,  also  Sheriff  of  Kent,  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ; 
and  William,  also  Justice  Itinerant.  The  eldest, 
John  de  Cobham,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John, 


who  in  turn  became  Sheriff  of  Kent,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
and  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  His  son  Henry 
de  Cobham  was  Governor  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports;  so  was  also,  again,  his  son 
Henry,  who  likewise  was  Governor  of  Tunbridge 
Castle,  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  6 to  9 
Edward  III.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  de  Cobham,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  J ustice 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer , and  Ambassador  to 
France,  who  in  “ 10  Richard  II.  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  appointed  by  the  predominant  lords  to 
govern  the  realm,  but  was  after  impeached  for 
treason,  and  had  judgment  pronounced  against 
him,  but  obtained  pardon,  being  sent  prisoner  to 
the  island  of  Jersey.”  Dying  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Henry  IV.,  he  left  his  granddaughter,  Joan, 
his  heiress.  This  lady  married  for  her  third 
husband  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  assumed  the 
i title  of  Lord  Cobham.  Reginald  de  Cobham, 
half  brother  to  John,  was  Justice  of  King's 
| Bench,  an  Admiral,  an  Ambassador  to  the  Pope, 

| and  commander  of  the  van  of  the  army  at  Crecy. 

' He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Reginald  de  Cob- 
I ham,  who  likewise  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
1 Reginald-,  he  left  an  only  daughter  as  heir. 

I No  less  than  four  Kentish  gentlemen  of  the 
name  embarked  with  the  first  Edward  in  his 
| “ victorious  and  triumphant  expedition  into 


COBHAM  HALL. 


THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Ajnidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTE8  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 


No.  III.— COBHAM  HALL. 

fj  HE  County  of  Kent  is  the  plea- 
' santest  of  all  the  English  shires ; 
3 rich  in  cultivated  and  pictorial 
beauty,  it  has  been  aptly  and  justly 
called  “the  garden  of  England.” 
Patrician  trees  are  found  every- 
where : for  centuries  the  hand  of 
ruthless  and  reckless  war  has  never 
touched  them ; its  chalky  soil  is 
redolent  of  health  ; its  pasture-lands  are  pro- 
verbially fertile ; its  gentle  hills  arc  nowhere 
barren ; in  many  parts  it  borders  the  sea ; and 
to-day,  as  it  did  ages  ago, — 

“It  doth  advance 

A haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France 

the  men  of  Kent  are,  as  they  ever  have  been, 
and  by  God’s  blessing  ever  will  be,  the  “van- 
guard of  liberty.”  Moreover,  it  is  rich,  above 
all  other  counties,  in  traditions  and  antiqui- 
ties ; some  of  its  customs  have  continued  un- 
changed for  centuries ; its  ecclesiastical  pre- 
eminence is  still  retained ; while  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  of  British  baronial 
mansions  are  to  be  found  in  the  graciously 
endowed  county  that  borders  the  Metropolis. 

Among  the  most  perfect  of  its  stately  man- 
sions is  that  to  which  we  introduce  the  reader 
— Cobham  Hall.*  Its  proximity  to  the  metro- 
polis— from  which,  if  we  measure  distances  by 
time,  it  is  separated  by  little  more  than  an 
hour — would  alone  supply  a sufficient  motive 
for  its  selection  into  this  series.  It  is  situated 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Gravesend,  nearly 
midway  between  that  town  and  Rochester,  but 
a mile  or  so  out  of  the  direct  road.  The  narrow 
coach-paths  which  lead  to  it  are  shaded  by 
pleasant  hedgerows,  and  run  between  lines  of 
hop-gardens — the  comely  vineyards  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  mansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  alternating  hill  and 
valley,  rich  in  “ patrician  trees ” and  “plebeian 
underwood,”  dotted  with  pretty  cottages,  and 
interspersed  with  primitive  villages ; while  here 
and  there  are  scattered  “old  houses”  of  red 
brick,  with  their  carved  wooden  gables  and 
tall  twisted  chimneys  ; and  glimpses  are  caught 
occasionally  of  the  all-glorious  Thames.  A 
visit  to  Cobham  Hall,  therefore,  furnishes  a 
most  refreshing  and  invigorating  luxury  to 
dwellers  in  the  metropolis ; and  the  liberality 
of  its  noble  owner  adds  to  the  rich  banquet  of 
Nature  as  rare  a treat  as  can  be  supplied  by 
Art.  The  Hall,  independent  of  the  interest  it 
derives  from  its  quaint  architecture,  its  fine, 
although  not  unmixed,  remains  of  the  Tudor 
style,  contains  a gallery  of  pictures,  by  the  best 
masters  of  the  most  famous  schools,  large  in 
number  and  of  rare  value.  + 

Before  we  commence  our  description  of  the 
Hall,  the  demesne,  the  Church,  the  College,  and 
the  village  of  Cobham,  J it  is  necessary  that  we 
supply  some  information  concerning  the  several 
families  under  whose  guardianship  they  have 
flourished. 


* Parts  of  this  article  I have  borrowed  from  my  descrip- 
tion of  Cobham,  printed  in  1848,  in  the  “ Baronial  Halls.” 
Duringthe  summer  of  1867 1 revisited  the  venerable  mansion, 
its  gardens  and  park,  with  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Noviomagus. 

t The  Hall  is  opened  to  the  public  generally  only  on 
Friday  (between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  four).  Visitors 
are  admissible  by  cards,  which  must  be  obtained  previously 
from  one  of  the  libraries  at  Gravesend  or  Rochester. 

t Cobham,  anciently  Coptham ; that  is,  the  head  of  a 
village,  from  the  Saxon  copt,  a head. — Philipot,  Survey 
of  Kent. 


Scotland,”  and  were  knighted  for  services  ren- 
dered to  that  prince  in  his  “ successful  and 
auspicious  siege  of  Carlaverock.”  With  Reginald 
de  Cobham,  as  has  been  shown,  the  male  line 
determined.  Joan,  his  daughter,  is  said  to  have 
had  five  husbands,  by  only  one  of  whom,  Sir 
Reginald  Braybrooke,  she  left  issue,  Joan,  who 
being  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Broke,  of  the 
county  of  Somerset,  Knight,  “knitt  Cobham, 
and  a large  income  beside,  to  her  husband's 
patrimony.”* 

Their  eldest  son,  Sir  Edward  Broke,  was 
summoned  to  parliament,  as  Baron  Cobham,  in 
the  23rd  Henry  VI.  In  1559  Sir  William  Broke 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cobham  Hall,  in 
the  first  year  of  her  reign,  “ with  a noble  wel- 
come as  she  took  her  progress  through  the 
county  of  Kent.”  His  son  and  successor,  Henry, 
Lord  Cobham,  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ; but  “ being  too  deeply  concerned  in  the 
design  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  he  was  deprived 
of  his  estates,  though  not  his  life.”t 


* Sir  Thomas  Broke  and  Joan  de  Cobham,  his  wife,  had 
ten  sons  and  four  daughters.  It  is  their  tomb  which  occu- 
pies so  prominent  a position  in  the  chancel  of  Cobham 
Church. 

t Under  a most  iniquitous  sentence,  Raleigh  was  ex- 
ecuted fifteen  years  after  it  was  pronounced  ; and  Cobham 
(by  whose  treachery  the  brave  knight  was  chiefly  con- 
victed) had  been  a houseless  wanderer,  meanwhile,  perish- 
ing unpitied  and  unwept.  Of  their  intimacy  there  is  no 


His  younger  brother,  George,  was  executed ; 
but  Cobham  “lived  many  years  after  in  great 
misery  and  poverty,”  dying  in  January,  1619; 
and  sharing  the  humble  grave  of  some  lowly 
peasant,  apart  from  the  magnificent  tombs 
which  cover  the  remains  of  his  great  and  gal- 
lant ancestors.  He  is  said,  by  Weldon,  to  have 
been  reduced  to  such  extreme  necessity,  that 
“ he  had  starved,  but  for  a trencher-scraper, 
some  time  his  servant  at  court,  who  relieved  him 
with  scraps.” 

A sister  of  Lord  Cobham' s was  married  to 
Secretary  Sir  Robert  Cecil ; this  estimable  and 
greatly  beloved  lady  died  in  January,  1596-7. 
She  was  also  a kinswoman  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cecil  he 
says : — “ It  is  trew  that  you  have  lost  a good 
aud  vertuous  wife  and  my  sealf  an  honorable 
frinde  and  kinswoman.  Butt  ther  was  a tyme 
when  shee  was  unknowne  to  you,  for  whom  you 
then  lamented  not.  Shee  is  now  no  more  your’s, 
nor  of  your  acquayntance,  butt  immortall,  and 
not  needinge  nor  knowynge  your  love  or  sor- 


doubt ; and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  old  Hall  we 
are  describing  was  often  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
when  conspicuous  as  ‘‘the  noble  and  valorous  knight.” 
It  is  grievous  to  think  that  so  great  a “ worthy  ” should 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  pitiful  cowardice  of  so  “ poor 
a soul  ” as  the  last  of  the  Cobhams— the  degenerate  scion 
of  a munificent  and  valorous  race. 
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row.  Therfor  you  shall  but  greve  for  that 
which  now  is  as  it  was,  when  not  your’s ; only 
bettered  by  the  differance  in  this,  that  shee  hath 
past  the  weresome  jurney  of  this  darke  worlde, 
and  hath  possession  of  her  inheritance.  Shee 
hath  left  behind  her  the  frute  of  her  love,  for 
whos  sakes  you  ought  to  take  care  for  your 
sealf,  that  you  leve  them  not  without  a gwyde, 
and  not  by  grevinge  to  repine  att  His  will  that 
gave  them  yow,  or  by  sorrowing  to  dry  upp 
your  own  tymes  that  ought  to  establish  them.” 
This  lady  was  sister  to  two  of  the  unhappy  con- 
spirators of  1603,  and  kinswoman  to  the  third,  as 
well  as  being  wife  to  the  chief  officer  of  state  by 
whom  these  conspiracies  had  to  be  brought  to 
light.  Well  therefore  was  it,  for  her,  that  her 
pure  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  before  the  time 
of  attainder  of  her  brothers,  Henry,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  and  George  Broke,  and  their  baseness  by 
falsity  and  otherwise  in  leading  the  much  in- 
jured Raleigh  to  the  scaffold.  “Whatever 
mysteries,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “may  yet  hang 
over  the  plots  and  counterplots  of  1603,  it  is 
certain  that  George  Broke  proved  in  the  issue 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  the  ruin  alike  of 
his  brother  Cohham  and  of  Raleigh.  It  is  also 
certain  that  mere  * credulity  of  the  practices  of 
malice  and  envy’  could  never  have  ripened, 
save  in  a very  congenial  soil,  into  the  consum- 
mate baseness  displayed  both  in  the  exami- 
nations and  in  some  of  the  letters  of  George 
Broke  after  his  arrest.  In  certain  particulars 
his  baseness  exceeded  his  brother  Cobham’s,  and 
that  is  saying  not  a little  as  to  its  depth.”  His 
estates,  at  the  time  of  their  confiscation,  are 
estimated  to  have  been  worth  £7,000  per 
annum  ; and  he  possessed  £30,000  in  goods 
and  chattels.  His  nephew  was  “restored  in 
blood ; ” but  not  to  the  title  or  property.  These 
were  transferred — “ the  manor  and  seat  of  Cob- 
ham  Hall,  and  the  rest  of  Lord  Cobham’s 
lands” — by  James  I.  to  one  of  his  kinsmen, 
Ludovick  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  whose  male 
line  became  extinct  in  1672. 

The  Lady  Katherine,  sister  of  the  last  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  married  into  the 
princely  family  of  the  O’Briens  of  Thomond; 
hut  the  Duke  “dying  greatly  in  debt”  the 
estates  were  sold.  Cobham  Hall  was  purchased 
by  the  second  husband  of  the  Lady  Katherine, 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  who  resided  there  for 
some  time.*  In  1701  he  died,  bequeathing  two- 
thirds  of  his  property  to  his  widow.  This  pro- 
portion descended,  on  her  demise,  to  Edward 
Lord  Clifton  and  Combury,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  had  married  the  sole  child  of 
this  Lady  Katherine,  by  her  first  husband, 
Henry  Lord  O’Brien  ;f  and  on  Lord  Claren- 
don’s death  without  issue,  in  1713,  his  sister 
Lady  Theodosia  Hyde,  inherited ; she  married 
John  Bligh,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Esq.; 
created,  in  1721,  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Clifton  of  Rathmore,  and,  in  1725,  Earl  of 
Darnley  in  that  kingdom. 

For  some  years  the  Cobham  estate  was  in 
Chancery.  After  a tedious  suit  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Darnley  for  the  sum  of  £51,000, 
to  the  third  part  of  which  a Mrs  Hornsby  be- 
came entitled,  as  relict  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  had  devised  one 
third  part.;}; 

The  Blighs  are  an  ancient  family,  connected 
with  Devonshire  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of 
England  as  well  as  with  Ireland.  One  of  them, 
a merchant  of  Plymouth,  an  ancestor  of  the 

* Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  the  son  of  a clergyman  of 
Cumberland.  He  held  various  appointments  under  the 
Crown,  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

t “ Lady  Katherine  O’Brien  died  in  November  following ; 
upon  which  her  two-thirds  of  this  manor  and  seat,  which, 
with  the  rest  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond, 
purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  descended  to  Edward, 
Lord  Clifton  and  Combury  (son  of  Edward,  Lord  Combury, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Catherine  his  wife,  the 
only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  said  Lady  Katherine,  by  her 
first  husband,  Henry  Lord  O’Brien),  and  on  his  death 
without  issue,  in  1713,  to  his  only  surviving  sister  and 
heir,  the  Lady  Theodosia  Hyde.”— Hasted’s  Kent, 

X In  1718  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  was  created  Baron 
and  Viscount  Cobham  (the  Temples,  it  appears,  being  in 
the  female  line  connected  with  the  Brokes),  and  this 
title  is  still  held  and  enjoyed  by  his  descendant  the  present 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  K.G.,  whose  titles  are  Baron  Cob- 
ham, of  Cobham  in  Kent;  Viscount  Cobham  of  the  same 
place ; Earl  Nugent  (in  the  peerage  of  Ireland) ; Earl 
Temple ; Marquis  of  Chandos ; Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
and  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


present  peer,  married  Catherine  Fuller,  sister 
to  William  Fuller,  Bishop  of  Limerick  and 
Lincoln  (1667 — 1675).  In  1721  John  Bligh, 
of  Rathmore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Esquire, 
who  had  married  the  Lady  Theodosia  Hyde, 
sister  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (whose 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Katherine  Lady 
Thomond,  who  had  successfully  claimed  the 


barony  of  Clifton,  as  being  descended  from  the 
first  Lord  Clifton,  inherited  the  said  barony 
from  her  mother),  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
title  and  the  estates,  was  created  Baron  Clifton  of 
Rathmore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  1723 
he  was  created  Viscount  Darnley  of  Athboy, 
and  in  1725  Earl  of  Darnley,  also  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.  He  also  enjoyed  the  title  of 


Baron  Clifton  of  Leighton  Bromswold,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  title 
he  and  his  successors  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  lordship  was  succeeded,  as  second  Earl  of 
Darnley,  by  his  son,  who  was  again,  on  his 
death,  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  as  third 
Earl.  This  nobleman,  who  was  horn  in  1719, 


married  in  1766  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  ol 
John  Stoyt,  of  Street,  co.  Westmeath,  and  by 
her,  who  died  in  1803,  had  issue  John,  after- 
wards fourth  Earl ; Lady  Mary,  married  to 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart. ; the  Hon.  Edward 
Bligh,  a general  in  the  army  ; Lady  Theodosia, 
married  to  her  cousin,  Thomas  Cherbourgh 


Bligh;  Lady  Catherine,  married  to  Hon. 
Charles  William  Stewart,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Londonderry ; and  the  Hon.  William,  a 
colonel  in  the  army.  The  Earl  died  in  1781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  as  fourth 
Earl.  He  married,  in  1791,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Brownlow  of 
Lurgan,  and  by  her  had  issue  Edward,  fifth 


Earl ; Lady  Mary,  married  to  Charles  Brown- 
low,  Esq.  ; Hon.  John  Duncan  Bligh,  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg ; and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  Brownlow. 
His  lordship  died  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Edward,  filth  Earl,  who  (born  in 
1795),  married  in  1825  Emma  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke  Parnell,  Bart., 
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M.P., — who,  having  held’  office  as  Secretary 
at  War,  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  Ordnance,  was 
created  Baron  Congleton  in  1841, — and  sister  to 
the  present  Lord  Congleton.  By  this  lady, 
who  is  still  living,  his  lordship  had  issue,  John 
Stuart  Bligh,  sixth  and  present  Earl  of  Darn- 
ley  ; tho  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Vesey  Bligh  ; 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Bligh ; the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Caroline,  and  the  Lady  Emma  Berry, 
both  of  whom  are  married  and  bear  the  name 
of  Cust.  His  lordship  died  in  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Stuart,  as 
sixth  Earl. 

The  present  peer,  who  was  horn  in  1827, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, being  B.A.  in  1848.  He  married  in  1850 
the  Lad)'  Harriet  Mary  Pelham,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Chichester,  and 
has  by  her  issue,  living,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Henry  Stuart  Bligh,  Lord  Clifton,  who  was 
born  in  1851  ; the  Hon.  Ivo  Francis  Walter 
Bligh,  born  1859;  the  Hon.  Arthur  Frederick 
Pelham  Bligh,  born  1865 ; the  Lady  Edith 
Louisa  Mary,  born  1853;  the  Lady  Kathleen 
Susan  Emma,  born  1854  ; and  the  Lady  Alice 
Isabella  Harriet,  born  1860.  His  lordship  is  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent ; 
Hereditary  High  Steward  of  Gravesend  with 
Milton ; and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant 
of  the  West  Kent  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  He 
has,  besides  Cobham  Hall,  a seat  in  Ireland, 
Clifton  Lodge,  Athboy,  co.  Meath,  and  a town 
residence. 

Such  is  a brief  history  of  the  several  noble 
families  through  whom  the  mansion,  demesne, 
and  estates  of  Cobham  have  passed. 

The  Hall  is  backed  by  a noble  park,  amply 
stocked  with  deer,  and  containing  trees  of 
great  Arariety  and  immense  size,  some  of  them 
measuring  above  30  feet  in  circumference.  It 
comprises  1,800  acres,  and  encloses  an  area 
of  about  seven  miles.  The  old  approach, 
long  disused,  was  through  an  avenue  of  lime 
trees,  consisting  of  four  rows,  and  extending 
more  than  half  a milo  in  length  from  the 
dependent  village.  The  present  entrance  is 
through  a red-brick,  turreted  gateway,  ad- 
jacent to  which  is  the  “ Lodge.”  On  nearing 
the  house,  the  eye  encounters  a cedar  of  magni- 
ficent growth,  and  to  the  left  are  the  gardens, 
into  which  there  are  two  terrace- walks ; one 
from  the  great  gate,  and  another,  at  a consider- 
able elevation,  from  the  suite  of  apartments 
which  constitute  the  first  floor.  The  view  we 
have  given  is  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the 
venerable  edifice— the  north  wing,  with  which 
the  south  wing  mainly  corresponds.  They  are, 
however,  connected  by  a centre,  built  by  Inigo 
Jones;  and  this  centre,  which  consists  of  a 
facade  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  quaint  gables,  octagonal 
turrets,  ornamental  doorways,  carved  cornices, 
projecting  mullioned  windows,  and  elaborated 
chimneys,  which  distinguish  the  earlier  dwel- 
ling of  the  Cobhams.  The  structure  thus 
assumes  the  form  of  a half  H,  the  wings 
being  terminated  by  octagonal  towers ; a 
sunken  wall  in  front  encloses  a quadrangular 
lawn,  ornamented  with  vases  and  statues.  The 
wings  exhibit  the  dates  1582  and  1594,  and 
retain  all  the  chaiRcteristics  of  the  later  Tudor 
style ; although,  as  we  have  intimated,  it  has 
been  materially  corrupted  by  the  several 
alterations  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  the 
mansion  has  been  subjected.  The  ordinary 
entrance  is  through  a vaulted  passage,  “ built 
in  the  form  of  a Gothic  cloister  by  James 
Wyatt,”  which  contains  the  arms  of  the  Cob- 
hams,  with  the  date  1587.  This  passage 
leads  to  the  grand  staircase,  and  the  several 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  The  first  to 
which  strangers  are  conducted  is  the  dining- 
hall,  which  contains  an  elaborately  carved 
black-and-white  marble  chimney-piece,  having 
quaint  and  curious  figures  and  buildings,  and 
a series  of  portraits  of  rare  excellence.  The 
music-room,  one  of  the  suite  added  to  the 
ancient  building,  affords  a brilliant  contrast  to 
the  sombre  and  solid  character  of  the  dining- 
room. It  contains  but  one  picture — full-length 
portraits  of  the  Lords  John  and  Bernard 
Stuart,  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox — a clief- 
d'ceuvre  of  Vandyke.  The  chimney-piece  is 


formed  of  the  purest  white  marble,  sculptured 
in  bas-relief  after  Guido’s  ; Aurora,’  by  the 
elder  Westmacott,  with  fauns  life-size,  as 
supporters.  The  ceiling  was  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones;  it  is  divided  into  several  square 
and  circular  compartments,  with  a deep  oval  in 
the  centre,  “ superbly  gilt  and  enriched  by 
appropriate  ornaments,  among  which  are 
twelve  pendant  coronets.”  The  apartment  is 
in  length  50  feet,  in  breadth  36  feet,  and 
height  32  feet ; and  although  superbly  orna- 
mented and  richly  gilt — the  pillars,  of  the 
Composite  order,  being  of  white  marble,  and 
the  lining  of  scagliola — the  whole  is  in  fine 
harmony  with  the  grace  and  chasteness  of  the 
design.  There  arc  two  galleries,  one  of  which 
contains  an  organ.  The  vestibule  is  a small 
chamber,  decollated  with  valuable  vases  of 
verd-antique.  The  library  contains  a series 
of  portraits  of  eminent  literary  men— Boling- 
broke,  Sidney,  Shakspere,  Swift,  and  others ; 
none  of  them,  however,  advance  strong  claims 
to  originality.  On  the  walls  of  the  great 
staircase  are  hung  several  large  pictures,  which 
may  bear  examination  before  the  gallery  is 
entered. 

The  grand  staircase  conducts,  first  to  the 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  next  to  the  Picture 


couuam  : i 

those  who,  “ in  populous  city  pent,”  desire  to 
convert  occasional  holidays  into  contributions 
to  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  Hall  and  its 
contents  will  amply  repay  examination ; and 
the  noble  park  is  full  of  natural  treasures — 
thronged  with  deer,  singularly  abundant  in 
singing  birds,  and  containing  trees  unsurpassed 
in  magnificent  size  and  graceful  proportions.* 
One  of  the  walks  conducts  to  a hillock,  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  a splendid  prospect  of 
the  adjacent  country,  commanding  views  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  taking  in  the  vener- 
able castle,  cathedral,  and  town  of  Rochester, 
the  dockyards  at  Sheerness,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  great  English  river  to  its  mouth 
at  the  Nore.  The  pedestrian,  pursuing  this 
route,  will  pass  the  Mausoleum,  an  elegant 
structure,  built  conformably  with  the  will  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Darnley,  and  designed  for 
the  sepulture  of  his  family.  It  was  never 
consecrated. 

But  Cobham  has  other  objects  of  interest : 
the  venerable  Church,  and  no  less  venerable 
“ College.”  The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  stands  upon  elevated  ground  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower, 
entered  by  an  antique  porch.  The  tower  is 


* A group  of  these  trees,  known  as  “ the  Three  Sisters  ” 
(why  we  cunnot  say),  we  have  engraved. 


Gallery.  The  walls  of  the  former  are  hung 
with  portraits,  among  which  are  many  of  ex- 
ceeding interest,  including  those  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  kings  and  queens,  church  reformers, 
and  poets,  mingled  without  regard  to  date  or 
order.*  The  Picture  Gallery  is  the  great 
“show-room”  of  the  house.  It  is  a noble 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  works  of  Art,  of  rare  value  and  un- 
surpassed excellence,  the  productions  of  nearly 
all  the  great  masters  of  Italy ; including  ad- 
mirable examples  of  Guido,  Titian,  Salvator, 
Rubens,  Raphael,  Spagnoletto,  P.  Veronese, 
Giorgione,  N.  Poussin,  and  Guercino. 

Every  part  of  the  venerable  edifice  contains, 
indeed,  some  object  of  interest.  The  rooms,  and 
halls,  and  galleries,  are  thronged  with  rare  and 
beautiful  works  of  Art ; a series  of  perfect 
vases  from  Herculaneum  lie  on  the  tables  of 
the  Picture  Gallery  ; several  antique  busts  and 
statues  line  the  hall ; a magnificent  bath,  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  is  placed  in  the  entrance 
passage  ; and  the  furniture  and  interior  decora- 
tions are  all  of  corresponding  excellence  and 
beauty,  ’ 

Although  necessarily  limited  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  Cobham  Hall,  we  have  sufficiently 
shown  the  rare  treat  a visit  to  it  will  afford  to 


HE  CHURCH. 

obviously  of  a more  recent  date  than  the 
chancel ; the  former  is  very  ancient.  As  in 
many  of  the  Kentish  churches,  the  walls  were 
formerly  painted  in  fresco,  of  which  evidence 
may  be  easily  obtained  by  those  who  examine 
them  narrowly;  the  steps  of  the  altar  are 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  of  about  the  period 
of  Edward  III.,  of  various  patterns,  but  most 
of  them  containing  the  fleur-de-lis.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  indeed  supplies  indubitable 
proof  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  has  been 
recently  restored,  but  with  sound  judgment 
and  skill,  by  the  accomplished  architect,  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A. 

The  roof  of  huge  oak  rafters,  the  Gothic 
arches,  the  brasses,  broken  and  entire,  which 
cover  the  floor,  the  quaint  monuments  let  into 
the  walls,  the  delicately-sculptured  piscina,  the 
sedilia  of  carved  stone,  the  singular  font,  the 
rude  vestry-room  with  its  massive  oak  chest, 
the  Scripture  passages  painted  on  the  walls,  all 
bespeak  the  antiquity  of  the  building. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  is  the  still  beautiful 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Broke,  the  Lady  Joan, 


* At  the  end  of  this  gallery  are,  branching  to  the  right 
and  left,  the  private  apartments  of  the  family ; and  in  a 
room  opening  out  of  the  west  end  of  the  Picture  Gallery, 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  slept  when  slie 
honoured  the  Lord  Cobham  with  a visit  during  her  progress 
through  Kent.  In  the  centre  of  the  ancient  ceiling  are 
still  preserved  her  arms,  with  the  date,  1599. 
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and  their  ten  sons  and  four  daughters.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  over  which,  upon  a black  slab, 
lie  the  effigies  of  the  knight  and  dame.  On 
either  side  are  those  of  five  of  their  sons,  kneel- 
ing, and  wearing  tabards,  with  their  swords 
girded  on.  The  figures  of  the  four  daughters 
are  carved  on  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
superb  monument.  It  bears  the  date  1561, 
under  the  arms  of  the  Brokes  quartered  with 
those  of  the  Cobhams. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  the  famous 
“ Cobham  Brasses,"  the  most  perfect  and  most 
numerous  assemblage  now  existing  in  the 
kingdom.  The  series  consists  of  thirteen, 
recording  the  memory  of  the  Cobhams  and 
Brokes,  “ lords  and  barons  of  this  town  of 
Cobham,  with  many  of  their  kindred,  who  for 
many  descents  did  flourish  in  honourable  repu- 
tation.” Of  the  thirteen,  eight  are  in  honour 
of  the  knights,  and  five  are  memorials  of  the 
dames.* 

“The  College  of  Cobham”  is  now  only  a 
collection  of  almshouses,  to  which  presentations 
are  made— of  old  people,  without  restriction  to 
either  sex — as  vacancies  occur,  by  the  parish  and 
ten  other  parishes  adjacent.  It  lies  immediately 
south  of  the  church,  and  is  entered  by  a small 
Gothic  gateway.  Its  occupants  are  twenty 
aged  men  and  women,  who  have  each  a little 
dwelling,  with  a neat  garden  and  an  allowance 
monthly,  sufficient  to  secure  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  a quadrangular  building,  of  stone, 
measuring  about  60  feet  by  50 ; and  contains  a 
large  hall,  with  painted  windows,  a roof  of 
blackened  rafters,  an  old  oak  screen,  and  a fire- 
place of  cut  stone.  The  history  of  the  col- 
lege is  curious  and  interesting.  A college  or 
chantry  was  originally  founded  here,  about 
the  year  1362,  by  John  de  Cobham,  thence 
called  “the  founder”  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IILf  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth it  was  rebuilt,  as  appears  by  a record — 


* These  brasses,  one  and  all,  deserve  the  most  careful 
examination  and  notice.  The  earliest  is  to  the  memory 
of  John  de  Cobham,  the  first  Knight  Banneret,  and  Con- 
stable of  Rochester;  he  is  dressed  in  a shirt  of  mail: 
round  his  waist  is  a rich  girdle,  sustaining  a long  sword. 
Eight  lines  of  Norman  French  are  inscribed  round  the 
verge  of  the  slab.  The  others  are  to  Maude,  Lady  Cob- 
ham (1370),  probably  wife  of  Baron  Cobham,  who  was 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  time  of  Edward  in., 
who  is  represented  with  a dog  at  her  feet.  Over  her 
head  are  the  words  “ Icy  gist  dame  Maude  de  Cobham.” 
Maude , Lady  Cobham  (c.  1385).  supposed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Thomas  de  Cobham.  She  has  a flounce  of  fur  at 
the  bottom  of  her  dress.  There  are  the  remains  of  a muti- 
lated canopy  over  her,  and  a fragment  of  inscription  says, 
“ Icy  gist  dame  Maude  de  Cobehm  qe ” Mar- 

garet, Lady  Cobham  (1385),  wife  of  John  de  Cobham,  the 
founder  of  Cobham  College.  This  is  a remarkably  beauti- 
ful canopied  brass ; the  finial  of  the  canopy  bearing  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Around  the  'brass  is  the 
inscription,  “ Isy  gist  dame  Margarete  de  Cobehara,  iadiis 
fille  a noble  en  le  Comte  de  Deuenischire  ; feme  le  sire  de 

Cobeham,  foundour  de morust  le  secounde  in  di- 

moys  D’agust  lan  de  grace,  mccclxxxv.,  lalme  de  qy  deux 
eut  mercy.  Amen.”  Joan,  Lady  Cobham  (c.  132u),  who 
was  daughter  of  John  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Stoke-under- 
Hamden,  and  first  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Cobham.  The 
inscription,  in  Longobardic  capitals,  is  : — 

“ Dame  Jone  de  Kobeham  gist  isi 
Dens  de  sa  alme  eit  merci 
Kike  pur  le  Alme  Priera 
Quaraunte  jours  de  pardoun  avera.” 

Reginald  de  Cobham  (c.  1420),  an  ecclesiastic,  under  a 
triple  canopy,  the  shaft  and  some  other  portions  being 
lost.  Sir  Thomas  de  Cobham,  a knight  in  mixed  armour. 
1367.  Ralph  de  Cobham,  1405,  a semi-effigy  in  armour, 
holding  in  his  hands  a tablet,  bearing  the  inscription  in 
old  English  characters.  John  de  Cobham,  the  founder  of 
the  College,  beating  in  his  hands  the  model  of  a church. 
John  Broke  and  Lady  Maruaret  his  wife,  under  a rich 
canopy  with  pendants  and  other  ornaments,  with  triangu- 
lar compartments,  containing  circles  with  shields,  one  of 
which  bears  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  other  the  five 
wounds ; between  the  pinnacles,  in  the  centre,  is  a curious 
representation  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  Deity  is 
delineated  with  a triple  crown,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a 
human  face.  The  figure  of  the  knight  is  gone,  but  that  of 
his  lady  remains  ; and  beneath  are  groups  of  eight  sons 
and  ten  daughters.  Sir  Reginald  Braybroke,  the  second 
husband  of  Joan  Lady  Cobham.  Sir  Nicholas  Hauberk, 
her  third  husband.  Joan  de  Cobham : she  died,  as 
appears  from  the  inscription,  “on  the  day  of  St.  Hilary 
the  Bishop,  a.d.  1433.”  At  her  feet  are  six  sons  and  four 
daughters ; and,  surrounding  her,  are  six  escutcheons  of 
the  Cobham  arms  and  alliances.  Sir  Thomas  Broke  and 
one  of  his  three  wives.  Below  them  are  seven  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Sir  Thomas  died  1529. 

t In  Cobham  Church  is  a brass  to  the  memory  of 
William  Tanner.  Master  of  the  College,  who  died  in  1418. 
The  brass  consists  of  a half-length  of  the  master,  in 
clerical  costume,  with  the  inscription,  in  black  letter 
“ Hie  jncet  Willmus  Tannere  qui  prim  obiit  magister 
istuis  Collegii  xxii.  die  mensis  Junii  Anno  Dni. 
Mgcccc0xviii.  cujus  anime  propicietur  deus  Amen.” 
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“ finished  in  September,  1598” — inscribed  over 
the  south  portal,  under  the  arms  and  alliances 
of  the  Brokes,  Lords  Cobham.  The  endowments 
of  the  old  foundation  were  ample,  and  were, 
with  the  college  itself,  bestowed  by  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  dissolution,  upon  George  Lord  Cobham, 
who  had  the  “ king’s  roiall  assent  and  licence  by 
hys  grace’s  word,  with  any  manner  of  letters 


patent  or  other  writings,  to  purchase  and  re- 
ceyve  to  his  heires  for  ever,  of  the  late  master 
and  brethren,  of  the  college  or  chauntry  of  Cob- 
ham,  in  the  countie  of  Kent,  now  being  utterly 
dissolved,  the  scite  of  the  same  colledge  or 
chauntry,  and  al  and  singular  their  heridaments 
and  possessions,  as  well  temporall  as  ecclesias- 
tical!, wheresoever  they  lay,  or  were,  within 


the  realm  of  England.”  The  walls  of  the  an- 
cient college  may  be  clearly  traced,  and  a small 
portion  still  endures,  comparatively  uninjured. 
It  is  a gateway,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the 
Cobhams,  luxuriantly  overgrown  with  ivy,  form- 
ing a fine  example  of  picturesque  antiquity. 
The  present  structure  was  erected  pursuant  to 


the  will  of  Sir  William  Broke,  Lord  Cobham, 
who  devised  “all  those  edifices,  ruined  build- 
ings, soil  and  ground,  with  the  appurtenances 
which  some  time  belonged  to  the  late  suppressed 
college  for  the  use  of  the  ‘new’  college.”  By 
an  act  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  the  wardens  of 
Rochester  Bridge  for  the  time  being  were  made 
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a body  corporate,  and  declared  perpetual  presi- 
dents of  the  new  college,  the  government  of 
which  they  retain  to  this  day. 

The  dependent  village  of  Cobham  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  pleasant  of  the  fair  vil- 
lages of  Kent.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
nobler  and  more  perfect  examples  of  the  do- 
mestic architecture  of  “old”  England  than  is 


supplied  by  Cobham  Hall,  hut  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  direct  attention  to  any  that  affords  so 
rich  a recompense  at  so  small  a cost ; taking 
into  account  its  genuine  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  magnificent  works  of  Art  that  decorate 
its  walls,  its  easy  access  from  the  metropolis, 
and  the  primitive  character  and  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Section  I. 

No  department  of  industrial  Art  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  comfort,  no 
less  than  with  the  elegance,  of  daily  do- 
mestic life,  than  is  that  which  comprises 
earthenware,  porcelain,  and  works  in  pot- 
tery of  all  descriptions.  The  range  of  the 
subject  is  wide.  In  its  history  it  com- 
mences with  almost  the  very  earliest  known 
relics  of  human  skill.  Fragments  ot  pot- 
tery, found  at  inexplicable  depths,  have 
led  some  geologists  to  carry  back  the 
supposed  date  of  their  primaeval  manu- 
facturers by  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 
Signed  or  stamped  works  exist,  in  baked 
clay,  to  which  we  can  ascribe  definito 
dates  not  less  remote  than  forty  centuries. 
The  range  of  excellence  is  no  less  wide 
than  is  that  of  time.  The  humblest  utensils 
of  the  rudest  tribes  are  the  product  of  the 
art  of  the  potter.  The  specimens  of  Sevres 
China  lent  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to 
adorn  and  complete  the  collections  at  South 
Kensington,  are  among  the  most  exquisite 
works  of  Art  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  Museum. 

But  while  the  historic  range  is  long, 
and  the  progress  from  the  rude  to  tho 
perfect  is  enormous,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  historic  and  the  artistic  advance 
have  been  simultaneous,  or,  indeed,  very 
intimately  connected.  The  plastic  art,  as 
carried  out  by  the  worker  in  pottery,  has 
been  strictly  localised  in  its  development. 
Tho  highest  excellence  in  one  spot  has 
co-existed  with  the  rudest  makeshift  in 
others.  Much  has  always  depended  on  the 
quality  of  the  material,  'and  the  excellence 
of  a certain  bed  of  clay  has  often  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a manufacture  for  which 
it  was  especially  adapted,  and  has  been  one 
main  element  in  the  determination  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  work.  But  far 
more  has  been  due  to  the  impulse  of  indi- 
vidual genius.  Men  like  Palissy  have  not 
been  content  with  doing  the  best  with  the 
material  which  they  found  ready  to  their 
hand.  They  have  required  a fit  medium 
for  the  embodiment  of  their  conceptions, 
and  they  have  toiled,  and  experimented, 
and  suffered,  until  they  have  either  found 
or  produced  it.  Thus  each  main  school  of 
special  excellence  in  porcelain  or  pottery 
bears  the  mark  (where  it  is  not  obliterated 
by  time)  of  its  original  founder.  The  name 
has  in  some  cases  perished,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  workmanship  is  indelible. 

It  is  not  even  the  case  that  a degree  of 
excellency  once  attained  is  never  afterwards 
lost.  In  some  instances  the  change  of 
fashion  may  have  limited  tho  duration  of 
a particular  school ; in  other  cases  a secret 
known  only  to  the  artist  has  perished  with 
him,  and  has  not  been  again  discovered. 
Thus  of  that  ware,  so  precious  to  the 
connoisseur,  known  by  the  name  of  Henri 
Deux,  not  more  than  sixty-seven  spe- 
cimens are  known  to  exist  in  collections. 
Five  pieces  of  this  porcelain  have  been 
secured  for  Kensington  at  the  cost  of  £1,940. 
Among  the  modern  English  articles  are 
the  reproductions  of  objects  in  this  style. 
In  the  delicacy  of  colour  and  of  design  they 
may  be  considered  fairly  to  match  the 
original  ware.  In  sharpness  and  elegance 
of  outline,  they  are  faultless.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  considered  merely  as  works  of 
Art,  they  are  superior  to  the  products  of 
the  earlier  manufacture.  But  they  are 
not  Henri  Deux  ware.  They  could  not  be 


mistaken  for  originals  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  subject:  they  cost  less  than  £28 
together.  So  distinctly  does  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a piece  of  earthenware  proclaim 
its  actual  origin. 

In  other  instances  any  attempt  at  repro- 
duction proves  a failure ; such  is  the  case 
with  tho  famous  ruby  lustre  of  the  Majo- 
lica ware  of  Gubbio.  This  peculiar  tint, 
which,  when  seen  in  a proper  light,  glows 
like  the  gem  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
is  found  in  the  works  of  Giorgio  Andreoli 
of  Gubbio,  called  Maestro  Giorgio,  who 
lived  between  1470  and  1552.  A plate  of 
this  ware  was  bought  among  others  at  the 
sale  of  the  Soulages  collection  for  £50.  It 
is  painted  with  a procession  of  six  warriors 
carrying  banners,  and  bears  the  monogram 
of  the  artist  on  the  back,  with  the  date  1520 
(No.  7,693—61).  The  earliest  dated  piece 
of  the  master  in  the  collection  is  signed  in 
full,  and  dated  1518  (401 — ’54),  being  a plate 
of  lustred  ware,  representing  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata.  The  secret  of  this 
ruby  lustre  was  lost  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  to  present  any  fair 
epitome  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
ceramic  art,  specimens  of  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent periods  and  of  various  nations  must 
be  brought  together  for  comparison.  This 
is  the  aim  of  the  collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  earlier  phases  of  the  art,  in- 
deed, are  slightly  or  not  at  all  represented. 
It  was  not  intended,  in  the  youth  of  the  in- 
stitution, that  its  agents  should  appear  as 
in  any  way  competing  with  those  of  the 
British  Museum.  A few  specimens  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Etruscan  ware  have  been  pur- 
chased for  use  in  provincial  schools  of  Art, 
and  for  illustrations  of  lectures.  There  is 
one  case  of  early  Greek  specimens,  chiefly 
of  the  fourth  and  third  century  B.C.  But 
for  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  early  Italian,  earthenware,  the  student 
must  consult  the  fine  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  After  a brief  hint  as  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  Art,  the  South  Ken- 
sington series  commences  with  the  Italian 
Majolica  ware  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
with  the  Hispano-Moresque  pottery  of  the 
same  period. 

Section  II. 

Under  the  general  name  of  earthenware 
is  comprised  a large  assemblage  of  artificial 
objects,  varying  in  composition,  in  colour, 
and  in  hardness,  which  range  between 
textures  closely  resembling  those  of  natu- 
rally indurated  clays,  sands,  and  basalts, 
and  the  crystalline  nature  of  glass.  The 
characteristic  constituent  element  of  all 
these  productions  is  an  earthy  material, 
infusible,  but  hardened  by  the  action  of 
fire.  With  this,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  are  combined  other  fusible  sub- 
stances, acting  as  an  external  protection, 
under  the  name  of  flux,  glaze,  varnish,  or 
enamel. 

The  whole  of  this  large  group  is  divided, 
in  the  first  instance,  into  three  classes. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  terres-cuites,  or  terra- 
cottafor  which  name  we  have  no  English 
equivalent.  It  consists  of  homogeneous, 
argillaceous  earthenware,  for  the  most  part 
without  glaze,  and  used  either  for  sculp- 
tural or  architectural  purposes,  or  formed 
into  domestic  utensils. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale  ranks 
the  class  of  porcelain,  a word  of  which  the 
etymology  is  unknown,  as  is  indeed  the 
case  with  the  greater  number  of  names 
descriptive  of  ceramic  objects.  Tho  dis- 
tinctive character  of  porcelain  is,  that  it 
is  translucent.  The  class  contains  three 
groups,  or  orders — those  of  hard,  of  soft 


natural,  and  of  soft  artificial,  paste ; the 
first  of  which  is  the  true  Oriental  china. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  classes 
of  terra-cotta  and  of  porcelain  ranks  a 
large  group  of  earthenware  for  which  the 
English  language  possesses  no  distinctive 
name.  Nor  are  foreign  tongues  much 
more  happy.  In  French  the  term  Faience 
is  generally  employed  to  denote  the  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion ; a name  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  town  of  Faenza,  which  was  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  the  early 
Italian  enamelled  ware.  The  application 
of  the  English  word  China  to  this  class 
has  the  singular  inappropriateness  that  the 
group  comprehends  no  articles,  known  ordi- 
narily in  our  country,  of  Chinese  manufac- 
ture. The  word  Crockery,  again,  has  no 
definite  technical  sense.  Neither  does 
Faience  comprehend  the  entire  class,  for 
the  stoneware  of  England,  Flanders,  and 
Germany,  which  is  the  Gres  Cerume  of 
Brogniart,  is  of  a hard  paste,  while  the 
lustred,  varnished,  and  enamelled  Faiences 
are  constructed  out  of  a soft  paste.  This 
difference  between  hard  and  soft,  which  is 
determined  by  the  resistance  offered  to  a 
file  or  an  instrument  of  steel,  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  distinctions  between 
the  different  orders  of  earthernware. 

The  delicate  “lustre”  of  the  Etruscan 
ware  has  hitherto  defied  minute  analysis. 

It  is  of  a silico-alkaline  nature,  and  ex- 
tremely thin.  The  “varnished”  glaze  is 
plumbiferous.  The  “ enamel”  of  the  com- 
mon Italian  Faience  is  of  a vitro-metallic 
nature,  the  oxide  of  tin  forming  a coating 
to  the  earthenware,  which  is  burnt  in  after 
being  painted.  The  body  and  the  glaze  of 
the  true  Chinese  porcelain  consist  of  two 
different  species  of  felspathic  earths,  one 
of  which  is  infusible,  but  liable  to  crack 
from  intense  heat;  and  the  other,  being 
fusible,  is  incapable  of  being  wrought  and 
fired  alone.  By  the  combination  of  these 
two  materials,  the  requisite  resistance  to 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  attained,  and  in 
the  finest  kinds  of  porcelain  the  infusible 
material,  or  “kaolin,”  is  reduced  to  the 
very  slightest  proportions.  The  glaze  of 
the  soft  porcelain,  or  pate  tendre,  is  vitro- 
plumbic.  Thus,  at  the  two  extremes  of 
the  long  ceramic  series  we  find  the  best 
results  of  Art  secured  by  the  artist  who 
takes  greatest  advantage  of  the  free  bounty 
of  Nature.  The  pure  levigated  red  earth, 
of  which  we  have  such  a good  supply  at 
Watcombe,  in  Devonshire,  yields  a terra- 
cotta as  pure  as  that  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
and  Samian  vases.  The  two  Chinese  fel- 
spathic earths,  the  kao-lin  and  the  pet- 
un-ze,  so  far  as  any  certitude  is  attainable 
(in  spite  of  the  wonderful  tales  of  the  use 
of  powdered  egg-shells,  and  even  of  human 
bones),  are  the  simple  constituent  elements 
of  the  finest  transparent  porcelain.  We 
shall  see,  by-and-by,  how  Art  has  been 
erected  into  something  like  rivalry  with 
Nature. 

Section  III. 

The  artisan  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  has  not  the  same  opportunity,  or 
the  same  necessity,  for  cultivating  a full 
artistic  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  is 
the  case  in  some  other  crafts.  The  labour 
is  divided.  It  is  desired  to  reproduce  large 
numbers  of  objects  exactly  representing 
one  another.  Individual  excellence  is  not 
the  object  of  the  workman,  so  much  as 
close  resemblance  to  pattern.  In  the  higher 
departments  of  the  craft,  such  as  modelling, 
or  painting  on  porcelain,  there  is  room  lor 
a high  degree  of  cultivated  artistic  skill. 
But  that  is  the  skill  of  the  painter  or  of 
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the  modeller,  and  does  not  so  much  demand 
a general  acquaintance  with  various  kinds 
of  pottery,  as  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
special  process  necessary  for  that  one  par- 
ticular occupation. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  main  body 
of  workmen,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
master -manufacturer,  or  with  the  artist 
or  designer  on  whose  taste  and  judgment 
the  former  relies  for  the  depicting  of  those 
forms  and  those  decorations  which,  once 
decided  on,  are  to  be  numerously  repeated. 
To  such  a student  a collection  such  as  that 
to  be  found  at  South  Kensington  has  the 
highest  interest  and  value.  What  was  first 
done  for  our  manufacturers  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  is  being  constantly  done  for 
them  by  the  Museum.  The  most  curious 
relics  of  mediaeval  Art  can  there  be  studied 
in  proximity  to  the  latest  efforts  of  German, 
of  French,  or  of  English  taste.  A newly- 
designed  combination  can  be  compared, 
before  it  is  fully  carried  out,  with  that 
which  it  most  resembles  in  work  that  has 
already  been  executed.  No  artist  of  fertile 
imagination  can  pay  a single  visit  to  such 
a collection  without  experiencing  a power- 
ful and  healthful  stimulus  to  his  inventive 
power.  No  taste  is  so  independent  of  cul- 
tivation as  not  to  be  elevated  and  refined 
by  the  study  of  the  best  works  of  the 
masters  of  the  ceramic  art. 

The  very  fine  reproductions,  by  both 
French  and  English  artists,  of  the  admired 
works  of  the  older  schools,  are  results  of 
studies  such  as  those  which  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate. Majolica,  Palissy  ware,  Henri  Deux 
ware,  are  reproduced  by  the  potters’of  the 
day  with  an  excellence  which  is  rather 
diminished  than  enhanced  by  the  fidelity 
of  their  adherence  to  their  models.  We 
shall  find  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
most  admirable  specimens  of  these  honest 
forgeries  in  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the 
several  divisions  of  pottery. 

Section  IY. 

The  terra-cotta  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  will  bo  most  appropriately  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  Sculpture ; we 
therefore  commence  with  the  examination 
of  the  “ lustred.  ” pottery,  or  soft  earthen- 
ware with  a thin  silico-alkaline  glaze. 
The  small  collection  of  ancient  classical 
earthenware  and  stoneware  which  repre- 
sents this  order  will  claim  the  attention 
of  the  student,  rather  in  virtue  of  its 
elegance  of  form  and  grace  of  outline, 
than  for  the  excellence  of  the  ware  or 
the  finish  of  decoration.  The  life  and 
movement  of  the  figures,  where  represented 
on  the  larger  urns  and  vases,  is  more 
noticeable  than  the  accuracy  of  their 
drawing.  No.  666 — ’64  is  a cylix,  or 
tazza,  of  painted  earthenware,  with  figures 
of  the  poet  Musteus  and  the  Muse  Calliope, 
of  the  fourth  century  b.C.  No.  664 — ’64  is 
an  cenochoo,  or  vase,  of  a century  later, 
ornamented  with  a figure  of  Pegasus.  No. 
752 — ’64  is  a charming  specimen  of  the 
beauty  to  be  attained  by  adherence  to  the 
utmost  simplicity.  It  is  a small  cylix,  or 
tazza,  of  black  painted  earthenware  of  the 
third  century  b.c.,  1|  inches  in  height,  and 
4 inches  in  diameter.  With  the  exception 
of  the  handles,  which  are  slightly  dispro- 
portionate, it  is  difficult  to  find  a more 
perfect  specimen  of  pure  classic  taste  than 
is  evinced  by  this  little  relic.  The  small 
black  prochous,  or  jug,  with  the  trefoil  lip, 
still  common  in  Italy,  and  introduced 
with  great  success  in  modem  English 
work,^  referred  to  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
(No.  764 — ’ 64 ),  is  another  charming  model.  | 
bo  is  the  somewhat  larger  prochous,  the  * 
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next  in  order  in  the  list,  with  its  long- 
beaked  spout,  very  convenient  for  pouring 
oil,  for  which  it  was  no  doubt  designed. 
The  rhyton,  or  drinking  goblet,  in  the 
form  of  a boar’s  head  (669 — ’64),  the  scy- 
phos,  or  black  goblet  (No.  750 — ’64),  with 
its  two  little  ring-shaped  handles  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  ; the  cantharus,  or  two- 
handled  vase,  of  South  Italian  work,  dating 
about  200  b.c.  ; and  the  cyathus,  with  a 
band  of  animals  on  a clay-coloured  ground, 
from  Cervetri,  will  especially  repay  study. 
The  charming  little  vase  (737 — ’64)  4| 
inches  high,  with  handles  terminating  in 
children’s  heads,  and  a ring  of  storks 
fighting  with  serpents  round  the  neck,  is 
rather  out  of  place  in  this  case,  as  it  is 
made  of  silver.  It  was  found  at  the  Baths 
of  Apollo,  at  Viccarello  in  Italy,  and  is 
said  to  be  ancient  Greek  work  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  It  was  bought  for  £54  in 
1864. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FANS  AT  SOUTH  KEN8INGTON. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Exhibitions.  There 
are  those  which  are  collections  of  objects  of 
beauty  or  of  value,  only  differing  in  their 
greater  or  less  degree  of  excellence.  Such,  for 
the  most  part,  are  flower-shows  and  fruit-shows. 
Natiue  herself  is  then  the  artist  whose  work  is 
on  view,  and,  unless  cruelly  fettered  and  tor- 
tured by  the  artifices  of  the  gardener,  she  will 
assert  the  excellence  of  her  own  productions. 

Other  species  of  Exhibitions,  again,  rather 
resemble  the  commercial  process  of  taking 
stock.  They  are  calculated,  not  for  self-glorifi- 
cation, hut  for  self-instruction.  It  may  often 
be  the  case  that  their  value,  as  a means  of 
correcting  any  over-estimate  of  our  position,  of 
enabling  us  to  detect  faults,  and  to  supply 
deficiencies,  is  far  higher  than  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  display  of  what  is  pleasing. 

In  this  respect,  the  Exhibition  of  the  eighty- 
three  designs  for  fans  which  have  been  sent  in 
by  students  in  twenty-seven  Schools  of  Ait, 
may  be  considered  as  eminently  satisfactory. 
It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  moving.  It  will  have  the  result,  if  duly 
considered,  of  placing  us  on  our  guard  against 
certain  errors  highly  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Art-Education.  It  compels  us  to 
grapple  with  the  question  of  the  due  province 
of  the  conventional  in  Art,  and  to  point  out  its 
proper  limits.  Regarding,  as  proper  subjects 
for  decorative  use,  such  figures,  for  instance,  as 
are  produced  by  the  kaleidoscope ; and  regard- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  such  subjects  as  are 
imitated  from  nature  ; we  must  bring  strongly 
into  relief  the  fact  that  that  fanciful  and 
graceful  style,  the  Arabesque,  is  not  produced 
by  a wedlock  between  these  two  opposite  con- 
ceptions. 

Only  a fan ! What  has  the  artist  to  do  with 
that  ? It  is  an  article  of  haberdashery ! It 
must  be  en  suite  with  the  dress.  The  dress- 
maker should  send  in  an  appropriate  fan  with 
each  new  gown.  Should  writers  on  Art  con- 
cern themselves  with  these  petitesses  of  fashion  ? 

But  what  is  a fan  ? Essential,  it  may  be,  to 
complete  dress,  it  is  not  an  article  of  dress.  It 
is  an  object  of  convenience  and  of  modest 
luxury.  Invented  in  those  burning  climates 
where  it  is  not  a luxury,  but  a necessity,  it  is 
there  at  once  an  unavoidable  requisite  for 
comfort,  and  a mark  of  dignity.  Passing  west- 
ward, it  has  retained  much  of  the  character  of 
its  origin.  On  the  most  solemn  occasions, 
when  the  Pope  is  borne  aloft  to  bless  the  city 
and  the  world,  the  waving  fans  herald  the  near 
approach  of  the  pontiff,  and  are  carried  together 
with  the  cresset  in  which  the  rapidly  consum- 
ing flax  is  lighted,  to  remind  him  that  he,  too, 
is  mortal. 

And  is  not  the  fan  an  emblem,  or  an  instru- 
ment, of  a power  more  real  to  many  of  our 
English  imaginations  than  that  of  eastern 
sovereigns  or  Romish  bishops  ? Since  the  time 
when — 

“ Grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan,” 


that  little  implement  has  been  the  sceptre  of 
beauty. 

The  very  idea  of  the  magic  little  implement 
is  enough  to  enable  him  who  rightly  grasps  it 
(that  is,  grasps  the  idea) ; to  lay  down  certain 
canons  of  design.  It  is  a woman's  weapon 
— then  it  must  be  light  and  graceful.  It  is  to 
wave  through  and  to  agitato  the  air — there- 
fore, any  natural  forms  to  be  represented  by, 
or  on,  it,  must  be  such  as  wave  lightly  and 
freely  in  tho  breeze ; and  any  artificial  forms 
must  avoid  the  effect  of  being  ponderous. 

But  the  mount,  or  stick,  is  perhaps  the  first 
consideration.  Very  serviceable,  very  cheap, 
and  very  ugly,  wooden  fans — deal- coloured, 
walnut-coloured,  maroon-coloured — havo  burst 
into  flower  in  many  of  our  shop  windows. 
There  let  them  fade ! Ingenuity  has  vexed  itself 
to  produce  novelty  in  form.  You  pull  some- 
thing out  of  a pencil-case,  or  out  of  a bouquet. 
But  when  you  have  accomplished  that  feat  of 
legerdemain,  what  comes  forth  ? A miniature 
fire-screen!  Clarissa  herself  would  have  been 
unable  to  wield  a fan  that  refuses  to  shut,  and 
that  opens  like  a jack-in-a-box. 

Perforated  cedar,  sandal-wood,  satin-wood, 
nacre,  ivory — such  is  the  proper  mount  of  an 
elegant  fan,  or  may  well  form  the  entire  instru- 
ment. If  Brussels  or  Paris  point  lace  be  spread 
over  pierced  ivory  sticks,  or  laid  over  satin  on 
mother-o’ -pearl,  wc  have  something  only  fit  for 
Titania,  for  a bride,  or  for  a very  young  and 
lovely  woman.  Let  the  owner  advance  a little 
towards  maturity,  and  ornament  must  be  added. 
And  this  should  be,  if  we  depart  from  tho 
oriental  perforated  patterns,  the  Lightest  wreath 
or  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  or  a group  of  graceful 
Watteau  figures.  Only  it  must  be  the  work  of 
an  artist.  That  is  how  our  friends  in  Paris 
regard  the  fan.  Their  opinion  should  go  for 
something. 

To  call  for  a set  of  original  designs  for  a 
subject  demanding  such  delicate  and  refined 
taste,  from  the  Art-pupils  of  the  country  was  a 
bold  idea.  Viewed  as  a mode  of  testing  the 
actual  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  no  less  than 
the  good  taste  of  the  masters,  it  was  a severe 
ordeal  to  which  to  subject  the  young  scholars. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
— the  novelty  of  the  task,  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  on  silk,  the  want  of  models,  and  the 
want  of  any  clear  indication  of  the  best  direc- 
tions in  which  models  were  to  bo  sought — it  is 
surprising  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  com- 
paratively, and  even  positively,  good.  That 
there  is  more  which  does  not  come  under  this 
category  was,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected. 
If,  then,  we  speak  in  the  language  of  unsparing 
criticism,  it  is  after  having  made  this  wide 
admission  of  a great  element  of  merit  under- 
lying the  whole  scheme.  We  are  glad  to  find 
the  present  competition  is  likely  to  be  only 
the  first  of  a series ; and  we  conceive  that  we 
shall  render  good  service  to  all  concerned  by 
now  proceeding  to  disregard,  for  a few  minutes, 
any  plea  in  mitigation  of  judgment,  and  to 
criticise  what  thus  comes  before  us,  not  as  tho 
productions  of  students,  but  as  instances  of 
pictorial  and  artistic  design. 

In  each  instance  where  several  designs  ema- 
nate from  the  same  school,  the  notion  of  good 
taste  entertained  by  the  master  is  written  in 
very  large  characters.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  perfect  bi-lateral  symmetry  is,  with  one  or 
two  happy  exceptions,  a cardinal  point.  A bud 
to  the  right  must  balance  a bud  to  the  left.  So 
with  a blossom,  a leaf,  or  a berry.  So  with  any 
approach  to  what  is  intended  for  'Arabesque ; 
but  which  sometimes  more  closely  resembles 
the  “devils”  made  by  blotting  a piece  of  paper 
and  folding  it,  while  wet,  down  the  middle  of 
the  ink- spot.  Full-blown  flowers  heaped 

together  are  the  admiration  of  one  master. 
Quaint  little  boys,  entirely  guiltless  of  drawing, 
with  legs  like  balusters,  find  favour  with 
another.  Wreaths  of  large  roses,  relieved  by 
similar  wreaths  of  similar  flowers  to  quarter- 
scale,  are  thought  graceful  by  a third.  Flowers 
spaced  out  by  the  compass,  and  set  in  impossible 
little  peaked  bouquet-holders,  all  exactly  radia- 
ting from  the  centre,  are  admired  by  a fourth. 
And  a fifth  has  encouraged  his  pupils  to  attempt 
the  production  of  geometrical  forms  by  free- 
hand drawing,  with  the  natural  result. 
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The  first  prize  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
justly  bestowed.  The  fan  which  obtained  it  is 
worth  the  £5.  It  is  a beautiful  and  well- 
arranged  wreath  of  poppies,  com-fiowers,  and 
wheat-ears,  drawn  with  a grace  suitable  to 
the  subject.  It  comes  from  the  Female  School 
of  Art,  Queen  Square,  in  the  designs  of  which 
are  to  be  traced  somo  signs  of  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fresh,  living,  flowers  for  examples. 
There  is  a group  of  scabious,  for  instance,  that 
is  rather  conventional.  But  the  flowers,  well 
or  ill  drawn,  arc  not,  as  a rule,  tortured  into  the 
service  of  the  paper-hanger,  to  the  honour  of 
this  school  be  it  spoken. 

Of  all  the  twenty-seven  schools  represented, 
the  designs  of  the  Central  Training  School  are 
those  which  reflect  the  most  credit  on  the 
master.  In  numbers,  as  well  as  in  compara- 
tive excellence,  they  greatly  take  the  lead. 
Of  the  five  designs  sent  in  by  Miss  Minns, 
that  rewarded  by  a £3  prize  is  far  from  being 
the  best.  The  pink  of  the  blackberry  blossom 
is  perhaps  possible,  but  that  of  the  berry  is  not 
the  hue  of  nature.  Close  by  this  prize  fan  is 
the  only  specimen  of  that  style  of  painting  of 
which  such  exquisite  examples  may  be  seen  at 
the  establishment  of  Duvilleroi,  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  succursal  of  the  same  house  in  Regent 
Street, — the  figured  group,  by  Miss  Montalba. 
The  drawing  in  question  is,  indeed,  susceptible  of 
far  higher  finish,  and  the  architecture  on  the 
left  side  of  the  picture  is  too  heavy.  But  the  de- 
sign is  good,  and,  above  all  things,  it  deserves 
encouragement  as  being  the  description  of  orna- 
ment in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  appro- 
priate beauty  is  attainable.  We  believe  that 
somo  want  of  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  competition,  by  which  the  judges  are, 
of  course,  as  implicitly  bound  as  the  com- 
petitors, is  the  reason  why  this  meritorious 
group  is  passed  over  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  We  hope  that  in  future  conditions, 
attention  will  be  especially  called  to  the  most 
appropriate  style  of  figure-subjects,  and  that 
specimens  of  the  extreme  elegance  which  the 
modern  French  school  has  attained  may  be 
brought  under  the  careful  attention  of  the 
different  masters.  Another  £3  prize,  close  by, 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  honour  of  the 
unmeaning  border  which  marks  the  outline  of 
the  fan,  for  the  wreath  of  pink  and  white  wild 
roses  beneath  it  is  far  superior  to  the  verbena  of 
the  former  design,  which  will  bear  inspection 
only  at  a certain  distance.  The  border  has  all 
the  stiffness  of  geometric  drawing,  with  none  of 
its  beautiful  precision.  This  charming  wreath  of 
eglantine  has  not  even  the  honourable  mention 
which  we  gladly  award  it. 

Another  prize  fan,  winning  £2,  is  a group 
of  maiden-hair  fern  and  forget-me-not,  on  white 
silk,  which  are  almost  undistinguishable.  Is  it 
possible  that  exposure  to  the  light  has  so 
blurred  and  faded  the  colours  ? Again,  in  close 
proximity,  a prize  of  £1  has  been  given  to  a 
subject  on  which  two  butterflies  are  arranged  in 
exact  counterbalance,  as  rigidly  as  if  they  were 
badly -preserved  specimens,  pinned  on  the  paper. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  criticise.  It  is  far 
more  agreeable  to  praise,  when  one  can  do  so 
honestly.  But  the  prevalent  idea  evinced  by 
the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is,  that 
designs  for  fans  should  be  taken  from  the  up- 
holsterer’s pattern-book.  Honourable  mention 
is  made  of  a design  from  Croydon,  which  would 
make  a very  good  carpet-border.  But  a pro- 
duction of  the  Taunton  school  is  perhaps  the 
most  surprising.  On  the  face  of  the  mount  is 
scrawled — with  wise  appreciation  of  the  difficulty 
to  be  experienced  by  the  observer  in  distin- 
guishing what  kind  of  vegetation  is  intended  to 
be  represented — the  explanation  that  one  spray 
is  laurel,  one  bay,  one  willow,  and  one  olive. 
Wo  could  never  have  guessed  the  last!  The 
artist,  and  the  master,  have  the  excuse  that  the 
olive  does  not  grow  in  this  country.  But  the 
other  three  plants  do  : why  should  their  repre- 
sentatives be  thus  evolved  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness, instead  of  being  drawn  from  nature  ? 
If  this  be  “conventionalising”  the  treatment 
of  tho  foliage,  it  does  it  with  a vengeance  ! 
We  are  very  grateful  for  the  written  infor- 
mation. 

Some  designs  from  Cork  are  simply  ludicrous. 
The  selection  of  subject  by  the  Stroud  school  is 

better  than  the  mode  in  which  it  is  rendered. 
Why  does  Mr.  Kemp  send  such  ugly  red  nas- 
turtiums from  Gloucester?  In  the  Bridport 
school,  a £1  prize  has  been  given  to  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  design,  a radiating  group  of  not 
well-drawn  hart’s-tongue  ferns,  on  an  ill-laid 
gold  ground,  with  stiff  sprays  of  penstemon  in 
the  intervals.  Close  by,  a group  of  grass  and 
butterflies,  by  Miss  L.  Colfax,  though  timid  in 
execution,  is  incomparably  more  appropriate  in 
design.  Another  attempt  at  the  reproduction 
of  these  graceful  natural  forms,  from  the  Bristol 
school,  close  by,  leads  the  visitor  to  expect 
better  things  than  ho  finds  on  the  greater 
number  of  the  screens. 

Carmarthen  produces  the  baluster-legged 
Welsh  Cupids,  above  referred  to.  Also,  an 
exceedingly  wonderful  nondescript  design,  in 
which  an  ancient  Egyptian  lady,  with  her  head 
turned  hind  before,  is  haring  her  hand  saluted 
in  polite  Parisian  style.  Perhaps  it  is  intended 
as  a symbol  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  tho  Cheva- 
lier do  Lesseps  on  his  knees  to  the  genius  of  the 
place.  Cirencester  gives  some  effective,  though 
coarse  work.  In  Glasgow,  rulo  and  compass 
reign  supreme,  and  there  is  a strong  tendency 
to  the  paperhanger’s  style.  Macclesfield  is 
eminent  in  bad  taste.  Oxford  fails  in  arrange- 
ment. West  London  gives  dark  harsh  edges  to 
foliage,  which  are  very  hostile  to  lightness  of 
effect.  But  tho  cardinal  defects  that  run 
through  almost  the  whole  of  the  designs,  are 
two.  First,  there  is  no  apparent  relation 
between  the  ornament  produced  and  the  article 
to  be  ornamented.  Wreaths  or  bouquets  of 
flowers  that  sometimes  have  much  merit  of 
detail  (such  as  the  wreath  of  tea-roses,  from  a 
pupil  of  tho  Central  Training  School,  and 
the  very  warm,  rich,  scarlet  of  one  group  of 
geraniums),  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a 
screen,  to  the  face  of  a wash-hand  stand,  to  a 
panel,  to  the  outside  of  a ewer,  or  to  the  inside 
of  a basin ; and  probably  more  suitable  for  either 
than  for  a fan.  The  other  defect  is  our  preva- 
lent English  mistake  as  to  symmetry.  It  is  the 
idea  that  artistic  balance  means  the  same  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  an  object  and  its  re- 
flection. Tho  right  side  is  made  the  exact  fac 
simile  of  the  left,  turned,  as  it  were,  inside  out. 
This  notion  has  converted  the  greater  part  of 
our  minor  domestic  architecture  into  mere  car- 
penters’ and  bricklayers’  work,  and  has  ren- 
dered some  of  our  finest  specimens  of  iron- work 
simply  unbearable. 

Nature  herself  condemns  this  false  symmetry. 
Exact  adherence  to  regularity  of  form  is  found 
only  in  crystals.  Bi-lateral  symmetry  is  not 
vegetative  ; it  is  found  only  in  the  higher  forms 
of  animal  life,  where  it  is  essential  to  regularity 
of  motion.  Even  here  it  is  not  exact.  The 
most  perfectly  proportioned  man  or  woman  has 
not  two  hands  or  two  feet  of  exactly  equal 
dimensions.  One  side  slightly  exceeds  in  size, 
as  it  does  in  skill — usually,  but  not  always,  the 
right  side.  Many  a person,  particular  as  to  the 
fitting  of  his  boots,  anathematises  his  boot- 
maker for  pinching  one  foot — a mishap  which 
will  occur  unless  the  proper  difference  be  allowed 
for  by  the  craftsman.  In  plants,  the  flower  is 
the  only  part  which  assumes  regular  form. 
But  no  flower  springs  alone  from  the  earth ; 
and,  amid  leaves  and  branches,  these  living 
gems  are  displayed  with  that  harmonious  irre- 
gularity which  is  the  order  of  nature.  A well- 
grown  forest-tree  is  a model  of  balanced  sym- 
metry ; but  if  the  artist  attempts  to  represent  it 
by  making  a branch  on  one  side  the  fac  simile 
of  its  opposite,  absurd  and  miserable  stiffness 
is  the  result.  This  lesson,  once  mastered,  woidd 
have  condemned,  or  rather  would  have  prevented 
the  execution  of,  three  out  of  four  of  the  de- 
signs under  consideration. 

Instead  of  calling  for  original  designs,  without 
giving  to  the  pupils  the  best  guidance  as  to 
their  production,  why  not  teach  them  first  to 
copy  that  which  is  most  excellent  of  the  kind  ? 
The  Museum  contains  a case  of  beautiful 
French  fans.  The  perforated  ivory  mount,  with 
thirteen  graceful  little  Cupids  under  vine 
foliage,  on  the  inner  sticks,  and  with  richly 
carved  outsides,  which  was  purchased  for 
700  francs,  is  a model  of  elegance.  There  are 
to  be  seen  beside  it,  a group  of  roses,  by 
Alexander,  which  cost  70  francs;  another, 

1 o 0 francs  ; one  of  roses  and  lilies,  by  Regnier, 

300  francs.  In  these  groups,  although  there 
is  (especially  in  the  lower-priced  designs)  almost 
too  exact  a balance,  it  is  not  attained  by  the 
mechanical  process  of  reduplication  of  design ; 
and  the  higher  the  price,  the  more  free  and 
natural  is  the  wreath.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand adherence  to  a certain  regularity  in  Ara- 
besque ornament,  and  to  mathematical  exacti- 
tude in  conventional  ornament  by  lines  and 
curves.  But  even  in  the  Indian  shawl  patterns, 
the  most  elegant  of  conventional  designs,  the 
pines  are  one-sided.  Like  shells  in  nature, 
they  have  a spiral  outline.  To  weigh  and  to 
measure  bud  against  bud,  and  flower  against 
flower,  is  neither  to  follow  Nature,  nor  to  produce 
grand  arabesque  or  oriental  pattern  work.  The 
result  can  never  be  anything  but  impleasing, 
because  it  is  false.  We  therefore  see  with 
extreme  regret,  the  apparent  encouragement 
given  to  an  artificial  treatment  of  a natural 
subject,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  in- 
justice done  to  the  pupils  (though  there  may 
bo  some  difference  of  opinion  even  on  this 
score),  as  on  that  of  the  wrong  bias  which 
the  awards  of  the  authorities  unquestionably 
will ; give  to  the  country  schools.  While 
best  and  the  most  numerous  of  the  designs, 
those  of  the  Central  School,  are  also  the  most 
natural  and  free,  it  is  impossible  to  see  such 
efforts  as  those  of  the  authors  of  the  Watteau 
group,  the  wreath  of  eglantine,  and  the  grass 
and  butterflies,  passed  over  in  favour  of  the 
stiff  hart’s-tongue  on  gold,  or  the  heavy  fern 
group  that  would  look  so  admirable  in  a carpet, 
without  entertaining  the  fear  that  the  results  of 
the  award  will  be  to  discourage  the  best  artists, 
to  show  favour  to  an  inferior  style,  which  can 
never  be  anything  but  unpleasing, — to  en- 
courage upholstery  in  place  of  Art 

Let  those  who  would  see  the  best  reproduc- 
tions of  the  graceful  weapon 

“ Of  beauties  who  were  bom 
In  tea-cup  times  of  hood  and  hoop, 

And  while  the  patch  was  worn,’’ 
look  in  at  some  of  the  exquisite  fans  lying  perdu 
in  the  boxes  of  Duvilleroi.  It  is  extraordinary 
to  compare  the  comparatively  low  prices  at 
which  they  are  produced  with  those  paid  for 
the  specimens  in  the  Museum.  There  is,  or 
was,  a fan  of  carved  and  gilded  mother- o’ -pearl, 
with  a Muse,  a Nymph,  or  a Cupid,  playing  on 
an  instrument  of  music,  on  each  perforated  stick, 
which  unfolds  such  a charming  landscape,  lit 
with  a delicate  roseate  glow,  displaying  a lovely 
group  of  Cupids  dancing  round  a tree,  with 
others  in  the  branches,  and  Venus  and  the  very 
master  Cupid  floating  on  a distant  cloud, — that 
it  will  not  remain  on  view  for  an  hour  later  than 
that  in  which  it  meets  the  glance  of  any  one  who 
combines  the  two  excellent  qualities  (so  rarely 
found  together)  of  good  taste  and  a full  purse. 

Other  figure-groups  and  flowers  are  scarcely 
inferior.  If  any  reader  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  rendered  hard  measure 
to  the  exhibition  of  fans,  let  him  or  her  study 
the  signed  work  of  the  best  French  artists  of 
the  day  in  this  branch  of  decoration,  and  that 
examination  will  produce  a more  decided  con-  1 

viction  than  anything  said,  or  suggested,  in 
the  present  pages. 

In  the  dominion  of  Art  is  to  be  found  a con- 
ventional, as  well  as  a natural,  province.  Each 
has  its  appropriate  excellence — each,  also,  has  its 
proper  limit.  The  trim  yew  hedge,  shaven 
lawn,  and  gravelled  path  of  the  “ plesaunce,” 
have  their  charms.  So  has  the  tangled  thicket, 
odorous  with  sweet-briar.  But  the  espalier  has 
neither  the  obedient  regularity  of  the  one,  nor 
the  wild  grace  of  the  other.  To  construct 
wreaths  of  flowers  on  the  principle  of  the  espa- 
lier, and  to  arrange  the  blossoms  with  a regu- 
larity that  suggests  the  use  of  pins,  is,  we 
conceive,  a mistake.  To  lead  the  teachers  of 
schools  to  form  the  opinion  that  such  a mode 
of  treatment  is  artistic,  we  do  not  think  to  be 
“ worse  than  a crime,”  but  we  do  think  it  a 
blunder.  No  doubt  in  a future  competition, 
with  the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  fancy 
and  cultivating  the  taste  by  the  study  of  really 
good  examples  of  appropriate  design,  a far 
more  successful  exhibition  will  be  produced. 

* To  be  continued. 
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FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  G.  B.  BIRCH. 

The  room  allotted  to  sculpture  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  has  always  been  so  inconve- 
niently situated  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  apparent  indifference  exhibited  by  the 
public  to  the  art  in  comparison  with  that 
of  painting,  it  finds  but  scanty  recognition 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  to  the 
picture-gallery  ; and,  as  a consequence, 
the  works  of  the  sculptor,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  even  their  names,  are 
but  little  known.  Henceforth,  however, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  justice  will  be  done  to 
them ; in  the  new  building  in  Piccadilly, 
to  be  opened  this  year,  the  sculpture-room 
occupies  a prominent  and  central  position, 
so  that  it  cannot  well  be  avoided,  except 
intentionally ; visitors  will  have  no  excuse 
for  saying  the  sculptures  are  “ put  out  of 
sight ; ” and  the  result  we  hope  will  be 
greater  attraction  to  an  art  which  is  per- 
haps the  oldest,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  of  the  creations  of  man. 

Mr.  Birch  has  long  been  a contributor 
to  what  has  always  borne  the  name  of  the 
“condemned  cell”  of  the  Academy.  So 
far  back  as  1852,  we  find  him  exhibiting  a 
bust  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland ; this 
was  followed  at  intervals  by  other  busts, 
both  male  and  female,  including  those  of 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  Earl  Eussell, 
by  a statuette  of  the  noble  earl’s  daughter, 
and  by  a group  of  the  children  of  Mr.  G. 
Tooth.  Of  his  ideal  works  may  be  men- 
tioned—‘A  Boy  playing  with  Dice,’  ‘The 
Good  Samaritan,’  ‘ Margarets. .’  from  Goethe’s 
Faust,  ‘Kuth,’  and  ‘ The  Wood  Nymph,’ 
which,  under  the  title  of  ‘ The  Fawn,’  is  re- 
presented by  the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  having,  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  offered  a premium  of 
£600  for  the  best  statue  or  group  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  in  competition,  fifteen 
sculptors  answered  to  the  appeal ; and  of 
their  works,  which  were  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  in  1864,  the  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  Birch’s  ‘Wood  Nymph.’  The  group 
was  afterwards  reduced  in  size,  and  thus 
reproduced  in  Parian  for  prizes  to  the 
Art-Union  subscribers.  In  our  review  of 
the  fifteen  examples,  before  the  decision 
had  been  made,  we  placed  this  work  first 
on  the  list,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 
“ The  group  called  a ‘ Wood  Nymph’  has 
many  charming  points  to  recommend  it. 
The  nymph  is  seated,  and  having  linked 
one  leg  within  the  other,  nurses  a fawn  on 
her  lap,  while  the  doe  stands  by  sharing 
her  caresses,  and  apparently  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  fawn’s  perfect  happiness. 
The  action  on  all  sides  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  natural,  and  in  the  dispositions  is  a 
harmony  that  would  be  disturbed  by  any 
change.  The  lines  and  quantities  tell  well 
on  all  sides,  but  especially  on  the  left,  on 
which  side  the  light  falls  full  on  the  face. 
The  head  being  inclined  downwards,  the 
features  are  in  some  degree  shaded,  yet  we 
see  in  them  the  tranquil  enjoyment  expe- 
rienced in  nursing  the  fawn  and  fondling 
the  mother.  The  figure  is  full  of  youthful 
grace,  worthy  of  a poet’s  dream,  and  in  the 
face  we  read  of  the  wildest  transports,  now 
subdued  by  tender  emotion.  This  work 
has  the  high  and  rare  merit  of  easy  and 
obvious  interpretation ; every  movement 
or  disposition  speaks  for  itself.” 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  a word 
more  in  commendation  of  this  very  beau- 
tiful group. 


The  advanced  state  of  the  building  for  the 
New  Royal  Academy  is  now  conspicuously 
suggestive  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  | 
its  timely  completion . Not  that  there  has  ever  j 
been  the  slightest  check  to  the  activity  with 
which  the  work  has  progressed  from  the 
beginning;  certainly  no  building  of  equal 
Bolidity  was  ever  constructed  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  rooms  are  now  entirely  covered 
in,  the  floors  are  laid,  and  the  interior  deco- 
rations are  commenced.  This  announcement 
sums  up,  in  few  words,  the  present  state  of 
the  building  to  all  who  are  interested  in  its 
completion  and  arrangements.  To  Mr.  Smirke, 
the  architect,  all  honour  is  due.  He  has 
made  the  most  of  the  valuable  space  at  his 
disposal,  and  according  to  its  present  promise, 
constructed  an  Academy  of  Art,  which  taken 
altogether  will  have  no  equal  in  Europe.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  principal  or 
upper  floor  presents  a distribution  of  rooms  all 
of  which  being  amply  lighted  from  the  top, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sculpture-room,  are, 
if  it  be  desired,  available  for  exhibition.  In 
its  length  the  building  extends  east  and  west, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  contain  principally  three 
suites  of  rooms,  with  an  admirably  lighted 
gallery  extending  north  and  south  at  the  east 
end.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  on  the 
north  side,  is  the  sculpture-room,  which  is  now 
pierced  by  windows  occupying  the  entire  length 
of  the  wall.  When  we  last  saw  the  room,  it 
was  lighted  by  a window  that  opened,  per- 
haps, only  one-third  of  the  wall,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  by  the  most  judicious  distribution, 
would  not  have  allowed  more  than  one-half  of 
the  works  to  be  satisfactorily  seen.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  such  an  error  could  have 
been  committed  when  we  remember  the  lessons 
that  should  have  been  learned  from  experience 
in  Trafalgar  Square. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  rooms  intended 
for  the  display  of  pictures,  the  space  for  orna- 
mentation is  somewhat  limited.  The  orna- 
mentist  in  this  case  is  Mr.  S.  Collmann,  who 
is  carrying  out,  with  excellent  judgment  and 
acknowledged  taste,  the  decorations  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  The  enrichments  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  rooms  are  gilded,  and  the 
effect  at  present  is  very  harmonious.  It  has,  how- 
ever, beon  proposed  to  subdue  the  gilding — a 
proceeding,  we  submit,  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
it  will  be  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  masses  of 
gilt  frames  and  the  vivid  colours  beneath.  The 
Octagon,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing and  joins  the  sculpture-room,  is  also  ap- 
pointed for  the  reception  of  sculpture,  and  on 
the  floor  of  this  room  is  the  large  aperture 
through  which  the  sculpture  will  be  raised. 
The  Octagon,  like  the  other  rooms  generally, 
is  lighted  from  above.  The  sculpture-room 
is  covered  in  with  wainscot  oak,  inlaid, 
polished,  and  partly  gilt ; the  effect  of  which, 
even  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  is  extremely 
rich.  Many  of  the  ultimate  details  have  been 
but  lately  determined.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  colour  of  the  walls  has  been  resolved 
on,  and  we  believe  that  for  the  sculpture-room, 
the  colour  of  the  walls  was  the  last  chosen. 
The  tone  of  the  sculpture-room  is  really  more 
important  than  that  of  the  other  apartments, 
because  the  walls  will  be  entirely  exposed  and 
must  come  into  composition  as  a background. 
A wall  intended  to  receive  pictures  as  they  have 
been  hung  hitherto  in  the  Royal  Academy,  may 
be  of  any  colour ; but  a wall  intended  to  assist 
and  relieve  sculpture,  is  a study  which  can  be 
brought  to  a successful  issue  only  by  a mature 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  light 
and  the  material  to  be  shown.  The  committee 
or  sub*  committee,  to  whom  is  delegated  the 
office  of  arbiter  in  this  matter,  have  on  their 
hands  for  solution  a question  of  much  greater 
difficult}^  than  that  of  lighting  painted  surfaces. 
It  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  simple  asser- 
tion that  this  tone  of  grey  or  that  tint  of  brown 
will  harmonize  admirably  with  marble,  because 
sculpture  is  most  effectively  shown  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  tints  in  Paris,  Munich,  or  Berlin. 
There  is  no  rule  of  common  application,  because 
the  circumstances  are  different  in  each  case. 


If  in  the  New  Academy  perfection  cannot  be 
attained,  certainly  nothing  short  of  the  best 
that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  will 
be  tolerable.  It  will  be  impossible  to  assign  to 
every  piece  of  sculpture  the  place  which  will 
precisely  suit  it,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement  on  the  rooms  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  We  subscribe  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  formula,  how  pedantic  soever, 
that  sculpture  should  be  lighted  like  a well- 
balanced  drawing,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  in  a 
crowded  room  the  mutual  reflection  of  the 
works  baffles  the  best  intentions  of  him  who 
directs  the  arrangements.  In  the  room  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  building,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  colour  best  suited  for  the  walls,  and  that 
which  has  been  fixed  upon  is  Spanish  brown, 
slightly  forced  with  a low-toned  red.  If  it 
were  intended  to  place  the  pictures  according  to 
the  wont  of  Trafalgar  Square,  the  colour  of  the 
wall  were  of  no  moment;  but  according  to 
present  resolutions  the  works  will  not  be  hung 
contiguously:  there  will  be  an  interval  be- 
tween them  through  which  the  colour  of  the 
wall  will  appear.  This  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  Academy  is  a measure  more  pregnant 
than  may  at  first  appear.  "Whereas  in  years 
past  the  rule  for  covering  the  walls  has  been 
first  to  fit  the  “ line,”  after  which  the  rest  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  a game  of  address,  not 
unlike  the  composition  of  a Chinese  puzzle,  and 
with  conditions  not  less  absolute.  Thus  if  an 
indifferent  picture  fitted  a space  more  sym- 
metrically than  a work  of  greater  merit,  the 
hanger  was  bound,  by  the  conditions  of  his 
enterprise,  to  prefer  the  inferior  picture.  But 
the  admission  of  an  interval  between  the  works 
changes  entirely  the  conditions  to  which  the 
hangers  are  otherwise  subject,  and  allows  the 
exercise  of  some  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
the  pictures.  Under  such  circumstances,  what- 
ever complaints  there  may  be  on  the  score  of 
rejection,  there  should  be  no  dissatisfaction 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  works 
exhibited. 

It  was  first  proposed  that  the  space  to  be 
allotted  for  exhibition  should  rise  to  17  feet 
from  the  floor ; but  it  is  now  understood  that 
this  limit  will  be  reduced.  The  lower  line  will 
be  very  distinctly  defined  by  a dado  or  high 
skirting  board,  which  will  rise  2 feet  from  the 
floor,  and  below  this  limit  pictures  cannot  be 
placed.  If  it  be  intended  to  mark  the  base  of 
the  sight  line  by  a batten  fixed  at  the  distance 
of  4 or  44  feet  from  the  floor,  that  will  leave 
space  below  for  frames  measuring  from  2 to  2j 
feet,  and  others  ranging  below  such  dimensions. 
To  the  size  of  the  works  on  and  above  the  line 
there  will  be  no  limit,  and  they  will  be  easy 
of  arrangement  under  the  new  rule. 

The  height  of  the  rooms  generally  is  22  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  from  which  the 
vaulting  springs  to  the  opening  for  the  skylight. 
The  vaulting  rises  9 feet  from  the  cornice,  thus 
making  the  height  of  the  room  to  the  lower 
frame  of  the  lantern  3 1 feet.  The  height  of  the 
great  room  to  the  top  of  the  coruice  is  27  feet, 
and  the  vaulting  rises  1 1 feet,  which  gives  to  this 
room  a height  of  38  feet  to  the  frame  of  the 
lantern.  The  length  of  the  great  room  is  82 
feet,  and  its  width  43— dimensions  by  no  means 
too  large  for  that  stately  ceremony  the  Academy 
Banquet,  but  yet  too  large  for  marking  class 
pictures  ; for  it  will  always  be  regarded  as  the 
Hall  of  Honour,  and  here  it  is  that  will  be 
concentrated  a galaxy  of  bright  names  which 
will  constitute  the  great  room  a firmament 
nulli  penetrabile  astro  beneath  the  magnitude  of 
an  actual  or  reputed  cynosure. 

The  great  room  is  in  the  centre  line,  and 
occupies  the  entire  space  between  the  Octagon 
and  the  western  extremity  of  the  building. 
To  the  east  of  the  Octagon  is  a spacious  lecture- 
room,  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  block  is 
divided  between  a water-colour  gallery  and  a 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  architectural  designs 
and  drawings.  Thus  there  are  three  lines  - of 
rooms,  all,  under  a pressure  which  may  not  arise 
for  years  to  come,  available  for  the  exhibition  of 
pictures.  The  rooms  inter-communicating  north 
and  south  of  the  centre  are  five  in  number,  on 
each  side.  Thus  at  a hasty  estimate,  the  space 
that  might  be  made  available  for  hanging 
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would  present  an  area  certainly  three  times 
greater  than  that  afforded  in  the  old  rooms  in 
Trafalgar  Square. 

The  dimensions  of  the  different  rooms  are 
thus  given  : — The  sculpture-room  measures  43 
feet  by  32|  ; the  other  rooms  in  the  same  line, 
two  east  and  two  west  of  the  sculpture-room, 
each  40  by  32^.  The  measurement  of  the 
great  room  has  been  already  stated ; the  dia- 
meter of  the  Octagon  is  43  feet ; the  lecture- 
room,  east  of  the  Octagon,  is  55  feet  by  43  ; 
the  water-colour  gallery,  lying  in  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  block,  is  43 
feet  by  20  ; tho  room  for  architectural  drawings, 
also  at  tho  east  end,  but  south  of  the  water- 
colour room,  is  40  feet  by  31  feet;  and  the 
remaining  four  rooms  on  the  south  side  are  each 
of  tho  same  size  as  the  architectural  room. 

There  are,  however,  other  departments  by 
no  means  the  least  important  in  the  distri- 
bution. We  allude  to  the  schools,  which  are 
principally  in  the  north  front  of  the  block, 
under  the  sculpture-room  and  the  adjoining 
exhibition-rooms.  We  have  before  stated  that 
tho  University  of  London,  standing  as  it  does 
north  of  the  Academy,  at  a distance  of  only 
perhaps  45  feet,  intercepts  so  effectually  the  light, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  throw  out  a 
lean-to  the  entire  length  of  this  front,  in  order 
to  secure  a high  light.  By  this  arrangement  a 
light  is  obtained  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
Tho  division  in  the  centre,  under  the  sculpture- 
room,  is  a class-room.  The  two  rooms  to  the 
east  of  this  are  occupied  as  the  antique  school. 
The  School  of  Architecture. is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  class-room,  and  the  western  extremity  is 
appointed  for  the  Life  School,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  better  light  than  the  other  rooms, 
in  consequence  of  the  Academy  extending 
beyond  the  University  some  30  or  35  feet.  The 
School  of  Painting  is  placed  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  south  front,  which  will  be 
open  to  a light  perhaps  as  good  as  a south  light 
can  be. 

Thus  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  Aca- 
demy is  built,  and  even  in  its  details,  all  but 
finished.  Before  the  reception  of  the  works  for 
exhibition  there  is  yet  a month,  and  before  the 
first  week  in  May,  more  than  two  months — a 
term  amply  sufficient  for  effecting  the  remaining 
details.  The  dispositions  have  been  carried  out 
with  deliberation.  Some  weeks  since,  the  room 
at  the  south- westorn  extremity  of  the  building 
was  hung  with  pictures,  and  the  effect  was  con- 
sidered highly  satisfactory  ; it  may  therefore  be 
confidentially  hoped  that  on  the  much-vexed 
question  of  light,  tho  new  building  will  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — In  its  fifth  year  we  aro  glad  to 
note  some  signs  of  completion  in  the  Scottish 
National  Memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.  The 
form  of  the  memorial  is  pyramidal,  surmounted 
by  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  lamented  prince. 
Mr.  Steell,  R.S.A.,  has  the  statue  well  ad- 
vanced. The  bronze  bas-reliefs  which  are  to 
form  the  panels  of  the  pedestal  are  com- 
pleted. There  are  also  four  representative 
groups  in  a forward  state.  Mr.  Steell  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  (a  young  promising  sculptor  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  late  Mr.  Macalluin’s 
group)  have  their  portions  of  this  part  all  but 
finished.  Mr.  Brodie’s  group  has  already  been 
cast  in  bronze,  and  Mr.  Clark  Stanton, 
A.R.S.A.,  has  recently  finished  his  representa- 
tion of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Mechanical  Arts. 
With  such  prospects  of  completion,  we  under- 
stand that  formal  representations  will  shortly 
be  made  to  the  Queen,  with  the  view  of  consult- 
ing Her  Majesty  as  to  a more  suitable  site  than 
that  (the  Queen’s  Park)  which  the  royal  taste  is 
said  to  prefer. — Among  the  recent  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery,  are  two  very  fine  cabinet 
portraits  of  the  late  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  and  a 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  R.S.A. 

Birmingham. — The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  closed  on 


the  16th  of  January.  The  total  number  of 
visitors  during  the  season  was  upwards  of  37,000, 
of  whom  about  9,000  were  admitted  as  holders 
of  Art-Union  tickets : to  the  former  number 
must  be  added  the  season-ticket  holders  and 
the  subscribers.  The  number  of  pictures,  &c., 
sold  reached  130,  realising  the  sum  of  £2,033, 
of  which  £818  was  due  to  the  Art-Union  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition.  Tho  two 
highest-priced  pictures  bought  in  the  gal- 
lery were  H.  Dawson’s  ‘Lincoln,’  £150;  and 
* Sunset  off  the  Harbour  of  Geneva,'  by  E. 
Hayes,  R.II.A.,  £100.  Considering  that  the 
Society  of  Artists  now  holds  two  exhibitions 
annually,  that  its  list  of  subscribers  increases, 
and  that  it  is  able  to  attract  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand visitors  in  the  course  of  a season,  we 
think  the  Society  has  good  reason  to  congratu- 
late itself  upon  being  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  insti- 
tutions in  Birmingham. — The  ballot  of  the 
Royal  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
shilling  Art-Union  took  place  before  the 
Winter  Exhibition  closed,  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  number  of  subscribers  reached  16,589, 
realising  the  sum  of  £829  9s.  Of  this  amount, 
£600  was  set  apart  for  prizes,  in  number  52, 
varying  from  £5  to  £60.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  sum  actually 
expended  by  prize-holders  exceeded  by  more 
than  £200  the  sum  allotted  by  the  committee. 
Thus  Mr.  Collins,  of  Edgbaston,  the  winner  of 
a prize  of  £5,  bought  Mr.  Henshaw’s  ‘ Ben 
Nevis,’  for  £40  ; Mr.  F.  N.  Jackson,  of  Liver- 
pool, winner  of  a £60  prize,  purchased  Mr.  H. 
T.  Dawson’s  ‘ Sunset  after  the  Hurricane,’  for 
75  g8. ; and  Mr.  Marshal  Claxton’s  * Arab 
Guide,’  for  80  gs.  It  is  thus  artists  often  reap 
the  benefits  of  Art-Union  societies. 

Bradfield. — Some  curious  old  fresco-paint- 
ings have,  it  is  said  in  the  local  papers,  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  parish  church  of 
this  village  while  undergoing  repairs.  Brad- 
field  is  situated  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk.  The  pictures  are  assumed  to  be  of 
tho  date  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One 
represents  St.  George  and  the  Dragon ; an- 
other St.  Christopher  fording  the  stream  with 
the  infant  Jesus  on  his  shoulder ; and  a third 
shows  only  a form  of  a Seraph. 

Exeter. — The  gallery  of  Mr  Hodge,  picture- 
dealer  and  print-seller  in  this  city,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  one 
hundred  modern  paintings,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  value,  have  been  lost,  besides 
steel  plates  and  other  works  of  Art.  Among 
the  former  was  a picture  by  Rubens,  valued,  it 
is  said,  at  £900.  Mr.  Hodge’s  stock  was  not 
insured  to  the  extent  of  his  losses. 

Manchester. — The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Keeling,  being 
in  the  chair.  The  report  announced  increased 
success,  as  evidenced  in  the  addition  of  the 
associates  and  students  during  the  past  year. 
The  list  now  consists  of  twenty-eight  members, 
eight  associates,  and  ten  students. — A nume- 
rously attended  Conversazione  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Art  Society  was  held  on  the 
19th  of  January  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Masonic  Hall,  Cooper  Street.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Deane  gave  an  account  of  the  society  since  its 
organisation  in  1866.  Its  chief  object  was  to 
supply  a demand  felt  by  a large  number  of 
artists  in  Manchester  and  the  district  for  a 
greater  scope  for  independent  action  in  bring- 
ing their  works  before  the  public  than  had 
been  hitherto  obtainable  either  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  established  institutions  for 
public  exhibitions  in  Manchester,  or  through 
tho  agency  of  the  dealers.  It  was  also  thought 
desirable  to  assist  artists  generally  to  exhibit 
their  productions  when  they  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  overcrowding 
of  contributions  to  the  Royal  Institution’s 
exhibitions. 

Wolverhampton.  — Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  building  intended  for 
the  forthcoming  South  Staffordshire  Industrial 
and  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  in 
May.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
present  month,  and  as  soon  after  as  possible  it 
will  be  open  for  contributions,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  till  April  24  th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Art- Journal.” 
WHITBY  JET  AND  JET  ORNAMENTS. 

Sir, — In  the  Art-Journal  for  May,  1856,  there 
is  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  R.  Hunt. 
Since  that  time  the  trade  has  greatly  increased, 
especially  the  retail  trade  in  the  town,  and 
much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
manufacture.  In  1856,  there  could  not  be 
reckoned  more  than  two  or  three  principal  jet 
shops  in  Whitby ; now  we  may  count  ten  or 
twelve,  and  many  others  where  jet  ornaments 
are  sold  with  other  articles.  This  change 
in  the  trade  has  arisen  from  the  great  influx 
of  wealthy  visitors,  who  take  up  their  residence- 
in  the  town  during  the  summer  months,  and 
from  the  multitudes  who  are  brought  almost 
daily  from  Scarborough  by  the  steamers,  while 
large  excursion-trains  bring  people  of  all  grades 
from  the  larger  towns  in  the  interior,  when 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  jet  ornaments  are  set  up  in 
the  streets.  This  change,  though  gratifying  in 
some  respects,  has  tended  neither  to  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  nor  to 
artistic  improvement.  The  wholesale  trade, 
which  is  not  subject  to  such  competition,  has 
also  greatly  increased,  and  the  best  class  of 
ornaments,  wrought  in  the  best  material,  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  artistic  excellence, 
and  command  remunerating  prices.  From  the 
very  first  attempts  to  raise  the  jet  manufacture 
to  anything  like  artistic  excellence,  the  common 
vegetable  forms  were  fortunately  taken  as 
patterns ; and  they  still  hold  a very  prominent 
place  on  the  best  ornaments,  and  are  often 
executed  with  great  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
treatment.  Fruits,  foliage,  and  flowers,  when 
copied  faithfully  from  nature,  are  among  the 
most  pleasing  objects  of  Art,  have  the  most 
endearing  associations,  and  have  been  approved 
by  mankind  in  all  ages.  The  want  of  proper 
designs  has  been  a great  hindrance  to  the  jet 
manufacture,  and  the  desire  of  variety  has  ied 
to  the  adoption  of  some  unsuited  to  the  material. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a mistake  to  attempt  to  execute 
in  so  fragile  a substance  as  jet,  designs  suited 
only  to  such  as  have  great  tenacity  ; for,  what- 
ever may  be  the  beauty  of  such  ornaments,  the 
wearer  always  has  the  unpleasant  feeling  that 
they  are  constantly  liable  to  be  broken.  Many 
such  ornaments  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  shops, 
but  a decided  change  is  now  taking  place 
towards  greater  solidity,  and  instead  of  following 
works  in  metal  as  their  models,  the  best  work- 
men are  imitating  the  beautiful  Roman  cameos, 
and  models  of  antique  gems ; but  executing 
them  in  much  higher  relief,  which  gives  great 
dignity  and  expression  to  the  ornament.  This 
is  certainly  a great  advance  in  the  Art.  Its 
future  improvement  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
taste  and  enterprise  of  the  masters,  but  still 
more  on  the  public ; for  whatever  articles  are 
most  in  demand,  such  will  be  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  If  clumsy  crosses,  cowries 
with  ribs,  and  other  monstrosities  and  freaks 
of  fancy  ; or  if  things  merely  insipid,  without 
any  meaning,  meet  with  the  best  market,  such 
things  are  sure  to  be  manufactured.  It  is, 
however,  upon  true  artistic  excellence  that  the 
jet  trade  must  depend,  for  the  material  is 
constantly  becoming  dearer  ; and  from  the  great 
progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  Art- 
education,  we  may  presume  that  public  taste 
will  be  much  improved.  There  is  in  the  town 
a very  general  wish  to  assist  the  workman,  and 
raise  the  manufacture  in  artistic  excellence ; but 
it  is 'difficult  to  know  in  what  way  this  can  be 
best  promoted. 

At  present  it  would  probably  be  impracticable 
to  establish  in  the  town  a permanent  school  of 
Art ; but  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
something  might  not  be  done  to  form  a collec- 
tion of  models  and  such  objects  as  are  used  in 
Art- education,  and  to  obtain  occasionally  the 
assistance  of  the  living  instructor  ; not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  jet  manufacture  only,  but 
also  for  the  promotion  of  Art  in  some  other 
trades  of  importance  in  the  town,  and  to  improve 
the  public  taste. 

Jet  has  been  found  in  various  countries,  and 
in  some  places  on  the  Continent  in  considerable 
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quantity  ; but  all  that  has  been  imported  into 
Whitby  has  proved  of  very  inferior  quality. 
The  district  of  which  Whitby  is  the  centre, 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  where  jet  of  any 
great  commercial  value  has  been  discovered. 
In  the  Whitby  district,  comprehending  the 
whole  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  two  kinds  of  jet 
have  been  extensively  wrought.  The  hard,  or 
most  valuable  jet,  of  which  the  best  ornaments 
are  made ; and  the  oolitic,  or  soft  jet,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  which  is  scarcely  superior  except 
in  colour  to  the  foreign  jet,  and  is  now  almost 
abandoned.  The  stratum  from  which  the  hard, 
or  most  valuable  jet  is  extracted,  is  a bed  in 
the  Upper  Lias,  about  20  feet  thick,  called  by 
way  of  eminence  the  jet  rod:.  It  is  about  140 
or  150  feet  from  the  top  of  the  Lias  formation, 
and  about  50  feet  above  the  main  bed  of  iron- 
stone. Much  good  jet  has  also  been  occasionally 
found  in  the  shales  above  the  jet  rock,  and  also 
in  the  bed  beneath,  and  even  in  the  main  bed 
of  ironstone  in  the  Middle  Lias;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  jet  rock  that  the  miner  carries  on  any 
systematic  operations.  This  bed  extends  from 
the  sea-cliffs  to  its  western  outcrop  in  the  vale 
of  Cleveland,  and  from  Robin  Hood’s  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 

Jet  lies  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  strata, 
in  flattened,  detached  masses  of  various  form 
and  magnitude;  the  larger  are  about  10  or  12 
feet  long,  12  or  18  inches  wide,  and  from 
3 inches  to  a mere  film  in  thickness.  One 
famous  mass  was  reported  to  be  20  feet  long  by 
6 feet  wide,  and  in  places  3 inches  thick ; but 
masses  approaching  at  all  to  such  dimensions 
are  exceedingly  rare.  In  extracting  the  jet  from 
the  rock,  it  is  generally  broken  into  small  pieces, 
but  occasionally  some  are  obtained  3 or  4 feet 
long  by  about  a foot  wide.  As  the  masses 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  rock,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty where  they  may  be  found;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  rock  has  to  be  excavated — an  opera- 
tion more  like  quarrying  than  mining — and 
months  of  labour  are  often  spent  in  vain.  When 
the  jet  rock  is  not  found  near  the  surface,  a 
large  drift  or  adit  is  made  in  the  face  of  a cliff, 
or  the  side  of  a hill ; but  as  such  excavations 
can  be  carried  on  only  to  a short  distance  with- 
out expensive  mining  apparatus  and  expedients, 
they  are  soon  abandoned.  Nearly  all  the  works 
along  the  sea-cliffs,  are  now  forsaken ; and  the 
jet  brought  to  the  market  is  obtained  among 
the  hills  in  the  interior.  The  present  price 
of  jet  is  from  8s.  to  15s.  per  lb.,  and  even  18s. 
per  lb.  has  sometimes  been  given ; whilst  some 
particular  pieces  have  been  sold  for  Is.  6 d.  per  oz. 
Notwithstanding  these  high  prices,  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  the  jet,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  more  money  is  lost  than  gained 
by  jet  mining-operations. 

The  best  Whitby  jet  has  a conchoidal  fracture, 
gives  a brown  streak,  takes  a beautiful  deep, 
velvet-black  polish,  is  highly  electric,  rather 
lighter  than  coal,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.23S  ; 
it  is  combustible,  and  burns  with  a light  greenish 
flame,  and  strong  bituminous  odour,  it  varies 
much  in  hardness  and  tenacity,  some  pieces 
being  very  brittle,  and  difficult  to  work,  while 
other  pieces  possess  much  elasticity.  Its  value 
to  the  workman  is  often  much  deteriorated  by 
flaws,  and  by  containing  extraneous  matter,  as 
grains  of  quartz  and  gritty  particles. 

It  has  been  very  generally  concluded,  that 
jet  is  of  ligneous  origin,  but  this  opinion  is 
supported  neither  by  chemical  analysis,  nor 
microscopic  investigation;  and,  now  that  the 
material  is  better  known,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  decidedly  against  it.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  vegetable  matter  may  have  become  jet, 
for  we  find  wood,  and  the  scales  and  bones 
of  fisbes,  converted  into  something  like  it ; but 
it  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  best  jet  is 
an  aggregation  of  bituminous  matter,  which 
abounds  in  the  jet  rock  of  the  Lias.  Mr. 
Louis  Hunton,  of  the  Lofthouse  Alum  Works, 
states  in  the  Geological  “Transactions”  for 
1836,  that  when  a small  heap  of  this  rock  was 
calcined  at  the  works,  the  melted  bitumen  and 
sulphur  flowed  in  flaming  streams.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  petroleum  or  mineral  oil  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  cells  of  belemnites  and 
ammonites,  and  in  cavities  of  nodules  in  the  jet 
rock,  which  at  first  is  a greenish  liquid,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  soon  hardens  into  a 
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kind  of  pitch,  which  burns  with  a crackling 
flame.  Consistently  with  what  we  know  of 
geological  phenomena,  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  this  substance,  separating  from  the  rest  of 
the  Lias  by  chemical  attraction,  has  formed 
masses  before  the  mud  of  the  Lias  had  hardened 
into  shale ; in  the  same  way  as  flint  has  been 
formed  in  chalk,  and  many  other  substances  in 
other  strata.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner 
in  which  belemnites,  fragments  of  quartz  rock, 
and  other  extraneous  substances  are  found  im- 
bedded in  jet,  is  entirely  at  variance  'with  the 
hypothesis  of  its  ligneous  origin. 

The  soft  or  oolitic  jet  is  obtained  from  the 
oolitic  shales  above  the  Lias,  and  has  been  ex- 
tensively wrought  for  many  years,  but  is  now 
almost  superseded  by  foreign  jet.  It  gives  a 
black  streak,  takes  a good  polish,  but  perishes 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  foreign 
jet  gives  the  brown  streak,  but  is  often  fissile, 
and  cracks  like  the  oolitic  jet,  and  is  deficient 
in  that  deep  velvet-black  polish  so  characteristic 
of  the  best  Whitby  jet. 

Martin  Simpson. 

Whitby  Museum,  Feb.  1,  1869. 


BRITISH  WORKS  IN  TERRA-COTTA. 

Sm, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Art- 
Journal  there  is  a paper  headed  “ Recent  Im- 
provements in  Minor  British  Art-Industries  — 
Terra-cotta,”  and  signed  “ Henry  Murray.”  In 
that  article  I notice  the  following  passage : 

“ Messrs.  Blanchard,  now  of  Blackfriars  Road, 
have  executed  some  very  remarkable  designs  in 
terra-cotta,  such  as  the  ornamental  columns  in 
the  refreshment-rooms  at  South  Kensington, 
of  which  a detailed  description  was  given  in  the 
Art-Journal,  when  the  embellishments  of  the 
room  were  completed.  Some  of  the  works 
executed  at  South  Kensington  have  carried  the 
manufacture  to  a degree  of  excellence  and 
beauty  which  never  could  have  been  contem- 
plated by  earlier  terra-cotta  workers.” 

I have  not  the  slightest  wish  or  intention  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Messrs.  Blanchard, 
but  I certainly  read  the  above  passage  in  Mr. 
Murray’s  article  with  both  surprise  and  regret, 
because  it  is  altogether  inaccurate.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  ornamental  columns  referred  to 
were  all  manufactured,  from  models  furnished 
by  the  Department,  by  the  firm  of  Minton 
and  Co.,  of  which  I am  now  the  sole  proprietor. 
Most  painstaking  exertion  and  judgment  had 
to  be  exercised  to  produce  the  result  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  as  to  call  forth  Mr. 
Murray’s  eulogium — though,  to  our  prejudice, 
he  bestows  it  upon  the  wrong  party.  We  had 
specimens  of  our  enamelled  terra-cotta,  includ- 
ing a column  precisely  similar  to  those  erected 
at  South  Kensington,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  which  attracted  much  general  atten- 
tion and  favourable  comment,  and  elicited 
special  commendation  from  the  Imperial  Com-  ! 
missioners.  The  column  was  presented  to  the 
Commissioners  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  was  by  them  placed  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Paris,  as  a specimen  of  what  could 
be  done  in  England  in  that  branch  of  Art- 
industry. 

I shall  trust  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  give 
ample  contradiction  to  Mr.  Murray’s  statement 
in  your  next  Journal. 

C.  Minton  Campbell. 

Stokc-upon- Trent,  Feb.  8,  1869. 

[We  make  the  best  atonement  in  our  power 
for  our  injustice,  of  which  the  eminent  firm  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent  rightly  complains.  In  every 
branch  of  Ceramic  Art  Messrs.  Minton  have 
obtained  the  highest  position ; we  were  not, 
however,  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
achieved  in  terra-cotta  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  they  had  attained  in  other 
departments.  The  productions  principally  re- 
ferred to  are  examples  of  purity  and  beauty ; 
the  designs  have  been  furnished  by  artists  of 
great  knowledge  and  skill ; they  are  “ manu- 
factured” with  singular  sharpness  and  bril- 
liancy; and  cannot  fail  to  suggest  general 
adoption  in  buildings,  exterior  and  interior,  to 
which  their  use  may  be  fitly  applied.] 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Academy. — On  the  29th 
January,  two  Associates  were  elected — 
George  Mason  and  E.  J.  Poynter,  Esqs. 
Neither  of  these  excellent  artists  have  been 
long  before’Sthe  public;  the  latter  esta- 
blished his  claim  only  two  years  ago,  and 
the  former  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
so  far  surpassed  in  merit  his  competitors 
as  to  be  specially  qualified  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him.  Both  gentlemen  are, 
however,  entitled  to  the  position  they  have 
obtained.  But  we  may  again  ask — and  we 
trust  the  question  will  be  put  in  “ another 
place  ” — why  so  many  British  artists  are 
still  kept  outside  the  doors,  when  admission 
is  their  undoubted  right  ? There  are  at 
least  a dozen  painters  as  good  as  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Poynter,  who  are  waiting, 
patiently  or  impatiently,  to  affix  the  valu- 
able letters  A.R.A.  to  their  names.  We 
again  protest  against  their  exclusion  as  an 
act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Academy. 
If  its  members  did  not  actually  contract 
with  the  country  to  augment  the  number 
of  Associates,  they  assuredly  did  hold  out  a 
pledge  to  the  public  that  such  “ conces- 
sion” would  certainly  be  made;  yet  they 
persist  in  doing  “next  to  nothing”  as  a 
set-off  against  the  boon  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  nation.  So  true  is  it  that 
“corporate  bodies”  will  not  account  that 
to  be  dishonour  from  which,  as  private 
individuals,  they  would  shrink  with  abhor- 
rence. 

The  Hangers  this  year  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  Messrs. 
Hart,  Leighton,  and  Watts. 

National  Gallery. — Several  pictures 
have  been  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery by  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Beckett,  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  paintings,  which  will  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  gallery  until  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Beckett,  include  a portrait 
by  Murillo,  a 'Peasant  Boy;’  a ‘Painter’s 
Gallery,’  by  Breughel ; 1 The  Bathers,’  a 
landscape  by  R.  Wilson ; ‘ Early  Morning,’ 
by  A.  Cuyp  ; and  ‘ Frost  Scene  on  River  at 
Daylight,’  by  Yanderneer. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  has  had  another  meeting  to  elect 
two  members — at  which  none  were  elected. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  no  candidates 
presented  themselves  with  merit  sufficient 
to  warrant  admission.  The  Institute  was 
founded  in  order  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  an  admitted  wrong.  The  “ old  society  ” 
did  long  ago  what  the  “ new  society  ” is 
now  doing  — closed  its  doors  against  all 
applicants  who  desired  to  share  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  profession.  It  was 
an  evil  then,  and  it  is  an  evil  now,  that  the 
public  interest  should  be  divided,  and  that 
two  institutions  have  distinct  exhibitions 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  The  exclu- 
sive, and  we  must  add  selfish,  policy  of  the 
Institute  will  call  into  existence  a third ; 
indeed  it  has,  in  a measure,  done  so  already. 

Sir  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  has  recently 
been  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  submit 
for  her  Majesty’s  inspection  the  designs  for 
a dessert-service,  with  candelabrum,  illus- 
trative of  the  Tempest.  The  designs,  which 
are  now  nearly  finished,  are  finely  charac- 
teristic of  the  artist’s  genius.  Some  of  the 
scenes  already  designed  express  the  gro- 
tesque fancy  and  beauty  of  the  play  with 
great  truth  and  force,  and  indeed  the  set 
promises  to  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  Sir  Noel  will 
also  model  the  figures  and  attendant  groups, 
and  Messrs.  Mackay,  Cunningham,  and  Co. 
will  execute  them  in  silver,  parcel  gilt. 
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The  Society  of  British  Artists, 
having  a considerable  sum  of  money  in- 
vested, has  resolved  that  the  interest  of 
such  money,  and  of  all  future  moneys  in- 
vested, shall  be  devoted  to  charity;  but 
the  distribution  will  be  limited  to  persons 
connected  with  the  members. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  French 
and  Blemish  Pictures  will  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Wallis,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  It  is 
expected  to  be  more  than  usually  strong  in 
works  by  leading  artists,  and  will  un- 
questionably form  a very  great  attraction 
during  the  Art  season  of  1869. 

Dorj6  Gallery.  — An  exhibition  will 
shortly  take  place  of  recent  works  of  the 
great  Erench  artist;  it  will  be,  however, 
not  at  the  German  Gallery,  where  it  has 
been  hitherto  held,  but  at  35,  New  Bond 
Street:  premises  larger  and  more  con- 
venient having  been  obtained  there.  ‘ A 
scene  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream , 
‘Erancisco  da  Bimini,’  ‘Diana  the  Hun- 
tress,’ and  a ‘ Street  in  Spain,’  are  the  larger 
compositions  to  be  exhibited. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Eine  Arts.  — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at  9, Con- 
duit Street,  on  January  14th,  Mr.  James 
Edmeston  in  the  chair,  when  the  annual 
report  was  read  by  the  hon.  secretary. 
The  report  stated  that  the  session  of  1868 
had  been  a successful  one,  evidenced  by 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  the 
warm  interest  taken  in  the  jjroceedings  by 
kindred  societies,  and  by  the  continued 
support  it  had  received  from  those  profes- 
sionally connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
revival  of  the  Art-exhibition,  at  which  the 
merits  of  such  men  as  Dore,  Barry,  and 
Constable  had  been  discussed,  had  given 
general  satisfaction ; and  these,  with  the 
conversazioni,  musical,  and  other  lectures, 
had  formed  a centre  of  artistic  and  social 
onjoyment. — On  the  11th  of  last  month 
Me.  H.  Warren,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Water-colour  Painters,  delivered 
a lecture  before  this  Society  on  the  history 
and  progress  of  water-colour  painting  in 
England,  having  especial  reference  to  the 
works  of  Girtin,  one  of  the  early  prac- 
titioners in  this  department  of  Art,  a large 
number  of  whose  drawings,  lent  by  his  son, 
were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  lecture- 
room  in  Conduit  Street. 

Mr.  Buskin  has  delivered,  at  the’Boyal 
Institution,  a lecture  on  “ the  Flamboyant 
Architecture  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Somme.” 
We  are  not  content  to  publish  an  unsatis- 
factory abstract,  and  prefer  to  wait  in  the 
expectation  that  it  may  appear  entire  in 
our  pages. 

Tiie  New  Law  Courts. — The  subject  of 
the  site  of  this  projected  edifice  is  calling 
forth  much  discussion  in  the  public  journals 
and  through  other  channels.  We  have 
before  us  two  pamphlets  taking  opposite 
views  of  the  case  : one,  a letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Cochrane,  ex-M.P.,  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  Mr.  Layard, 
advocating  the  site  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment; the  other,  emanating  from  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  in  favour 
of  the  Carey  Street  ground.  The  strong 
argument  of  the  latter  body  is  the  conve- 
nience of  the  legal  profession:  this  is,  of 
course,  a matter  not  without  its  due  weight, 
but  then  the  convenience  of  the  public  has 
also  to  be  considered,  and  this  undoubtedly 
points  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  From 
an  cesthetic  point  of  view,  no  comparison 
can  be  instituted  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
respective  localities ; the  latter  carries  every- 
thing before  it. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  B.A., 
delivered  during  the  past  month  four 

lectures,  part  of  the  “Cantor”  course,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  art  of  painting. 
We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  of 
even  an  analysis  of  them. 

Bierstadt’s  ‘ Storm  in  TnE  Bocky 
Mountains.’ — Letters  from  Paris  state  that 
Mr.  Bierstadt  has  sold  this  great  picture, 
a description  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Art-Journal  of  last  year,  for  the  price  of 
four  thousand  pounds.  It  is  a matter  of 
congratulation  for  all  lovers  of  Art  that  a 
painter  should  be  found  with  sufficient 
courage  and  spirit  to  undertake  a work 
which  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  a 
smaller  sum.  Looking  either  at  the  actual 
cost  in  time,  labour,  risk  to  health,  to  limb, 
and  even  to  life  ; at  the  patient  production 
of  a portfolio  full  of  masterly  sketches ; or  at 
the  final  embodiment  of  the  results  of  his 
exertions  in  the  patient  finish  bestowed  on 
so  large  a canvas, — we  cannot  consider  the 
price  disproportionately  high.  ; We  rejoice 
that  a purchaser  has  shared  our  opinion, 
though  that  purchaser  was  not  found  in 
London.  The  chromo-lithographs  of  this, 
and  the  companion  picture,  are  approaching 
completion.  Mr.  McLean  talks  of  their 
being  ready  for  publication  in  a couple  of 
months.  We  trust  that  the  long  labour 
bestowed  on  the  stones  will  do  justice  to  the 
merit  of  the  painting. 

Bavaria  is  to  have  its  International 
Exhibition  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year.  It  will,  however,  consist  only  of  pic- 
tures, works  in  sculpture,  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, and  photographs,  and  is  in  no  way  to 
represent  the  arts  of  manufacture  and  in- 
dustry. We  believe  England  will  be  very 
slightly  represented  there ; the  treatment 
our  artists  received  in  Paris  will  have  its 
natural  result,  and  few  of  them  will  mani- 
fest any  desire  to  contribute,  while  collec- 
tors have  had  impressive  discouragements 
to  lend  or.'aid.  But  the  occasion  will  no 
doubt  be  taken  advantage  of  to  visit  the 
great  city  of  Art,  in  August  and  September. 
Application  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  International  Exhibitiou  of  Arts  at 
Munich,  who  will  in  reply  forward  full 
instructions. 

Mr.  Durham,  A.B.A.,  the  sculptor,  has 
left  England  for  Borne,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health  arising  from  over- 
work, his  physician  having  urged  entire 
cessation  from  labour  for  some  months  to 
come,  and  partly  in  order  to  see  and  study 
the  productions  of  the  great  old  masters  in 
Italy. 

The  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion has  selected  Stratford-on-Avon  as  the 
scene  of  its  ensuing  congress  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  needless  here  to  allude  to  the  number- 
less objects  of  interest  by  which  that  locality 
is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  world’s 
great  bard.  Besides  being  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  our  finest  feudal  castle,  War- 
wick, and  the  grass-grown  halls  of  Kenil- 
worth, such  a visit  must  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  pleasure,  not  only  to  Shak- 
sperian  students,  but  to  all  who  would  thus 
recall  the  men  and  manners  of  the  past. 

The  Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society, 
inaugurated  the  season  by  holding  their 
first  soiree  on  the  28th  of  January.  With 
these  delightful  reunions,  the  Art-public 
are  so  familiar,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  to  convey  a sense  of  the  high 
class  of  works  there  collected.  On  this 
occasion  the  contributions  of  members  both 
in  oils  and  water-colours  well  sustained  the 
repute  these  conversazioni  enjoy.  The  next 
meeting  is  fixed  for  the  4th  instant. 

The  Leeds  Exhibition. — We  are  not 
yet  in  possession  of  details  sufficient  to 
report  the  general  results  of  the  exhibition. 
We  regret,  however,  to  learn  from  a state- 

ment  made  by  the  respected  chairman  of 
the  committee  that: — “The  Council  will, 
perhaps,  be  aware  that  the  receipts  of  the 
exhibition  having  fallen  so  far  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  committee,  there  will  not 
only  be  no  surplus  available  for  the  different 
objects  it  was  hoped  would  be  benefited  by 
the  exhibition,  but  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  receipts  will  entirely  cover  the 
expenditure,  and  they  certainly  will  not  if 
the  balance  claimed  by  the  Council  for  the 
services  of  the  police  is  insisted  upon.” 
It  would  seem  that  the  claim  for  services  of 
the  police  will  be  “insisted  upon”  by  the 
Town  Council,  much  to  their  discredit ; for, 
undoubtedly,  Leeds  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  exhibition,  by  which  it  achieved  a 
distinction  such  as  no  other  event  could 
have  conferred  upon  it.  The  demand  is 
neither  polito  nor  equitable ; it  is  an  attempt 
to  get  much  and  give  nothing,  from  which 
just  and  honourable  men  ought  to  shrink. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Octavius 
Oakley  are  announced  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Christie  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  collec- 
tion is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  includes 
upwards  of  200  drawings  and  sketches  in 
all  the  various  styles  of  Art  for  which  Mr. 
Oakley  was  so  well  and  pleasantly  known. 
His  gipsies  and  organ  boys  are  familiar ; 
and  indeed  the  former  have  become  his- 
torical, for  the  true  type  of  gipsy,  so  often 
painted  by  him,  has  long  been  rare,  and  is 
now  hardly  to  be  found.  But  his  friends 
well  knew  that  his  pencil  was  not  confined 
to  such  subjects.  He  often  painted  flowers 
and  “ still  life”  in  a style  rarely  excelled, 
and  during  his  summer  rambles  he  never 
neglected  making  studies  of  the  style  of 
landscape  that  took  his  fancy.  These  have 
seldom  been  seen  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  he  permitted  them  to  be  shown 
in  the  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  in  Pall 
Mall.  The  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
should  not  be  missed  by  the  admirers  of 
water-colour  art.  Few  artists  of  his  day  were 
less  conventional  or  more  conscientious. 

Art  Dinner-Cards  are  recent  introduc- 
tions which  have  become  general  and  very 
popular;  for  the  idea  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Erench.  Messrs.  Ward,  of  Belfast  (to 
whose  many  admirable  publications  we  have 
heretofore  accorded  j ustice) , have  entered  into 
competition  with  those  of  France,  and  have 
in  some  respects  surpassed  them — certainly 
in  fineness  of  paper,  neatness  of  arrange- 
ments, and  grace  of  auxiliary  decorations. 
The  designs  are  less  free  and  artistic,  and 
not  so  well  drawn ; they  are,  nevertheless, 
examples  of  considerable  excellence  in  Art, 
and  as  the  productions  of  native  artists — 
those  of  Belfast  exclusively — and,  more- 
over, first  efforts,  they  are  entitled  to  very 
high  praise.  The  series  of  twelve  (issued 
at  a singularly  low  price)  may  grace  any 
dinner-table  in  Belgravia ; and  it  will  be 
far  from  evidence  of  bad  taste  if  they  are 
preferred  to  those  we  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived exclusively  from  France. 

Langham  School  of  Art. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  school  held  their  first  exhibition 
of  the  season  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  9th  of  January.  This  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  meeting  devoted  in  a great  mea- 
sure to  water-colour  works,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  -which  were  intended  for  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  Yet,  independently  of  these,  there 
were  contributions  of  admirable  draw- 
ings not  intended  for  public  exhibition. 
Among  the  drawings  and  pictures  which 
attracted  especial  notice  were  those  by 
Duncan,  Mole,  Pidgeon,  Sleigh,  Fitzgerald, 
Hayes,  Green,  Mawley,  Bober ts,  Needham, 
Pinwell,  &c.  The  rooms  were,  as  usual, 
crowded  with  artists  and  visitors. 
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Italian*  Sculptors  : being  a History  of 
Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Eastern  Italy.  By  Charles  C.  C.  Per- 
kins. With  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and. 
Engravings  on  Wood  from  Original  Draw- 
ings and  Photographs.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

The  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  pre- 
vious volumes,  “ Tuscan  Sculptors,”  published 
about  four  years  since,  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  the  sculptures  of  other 
parts  of  Italy,  is  carried  out  in  the  work  before 
us.  His  history  commences  with  those  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Apulia  and  the  Abruzzi,  a 
locality  associated  in  the  annals  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  Norman  heroes  who  took  part  in  them ; 
with  the  Greek  and  Lombard  who  fought  upon 
its  rich  plains,  and  with  the  “ Hohenstauffens — 
Frederic,  and  Conrad,  and  Manfred — who  found 
within  its  limits  a kingdom  and  a grave.”  The 
ancient  sculptures  of  this  territory  are  eccle- 
siastical and  monumental ; no  example  of  a single 
statue,  or  even  of  a group  of  figures,  is  known 
to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Barletta.  The 
colossal  bronze  statue,  which  stands  before  the 
guard-house  in  the  same  town,  Mr.  Perkins 
considers  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
cast  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  church  sculptures  almost  everywhere  ex- 
hibit a strange  admixture  of  styles,  Norman, 
Byzantine,  and  Gothic,  showing  with  each  other 
its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  Of  the  existing 
tombs  the  most  historically  interesting  are  those 
of  the  Norman  nobles  and  warriors  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Yenosa. 

Mr.  Perkins’ 8 history  is  classified,  or  arranged, 
according  to  localities.  His  second  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  sculpture  of  Naples  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity ; it  is  in  the  cathedrals  of  the 
latter,  he  says,  rather  than  in  the  capital  itself, 
that  one  must  look  for  early  sculptures.  The 
Tuscan  architects,  Niccola  and  Giovanni  Pisano, 
and  some  of  the  Tuscan  sculptors,  worked  here, 
and  their  influence  is  seen  in  not  a few  sacred 
edifices.  Rome  comes  next  under  consideration; 
and  in  treating  his  subject,  the  author  entirely 
passes  over  the  works  which  properly  belong  to 
ancient  Rome,  noticing  only  those  that  were 
called  into  existence  when  Christianity  had 
become  firmly  established  in  the  city  as  a power; 
that  is,  from  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
to  the  fourteenth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  art 
was  applied  to  the  service  of  the  Church  almost 
exclusively,  and  not  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  was  it  allowed  in  a single 
instance  to  step  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  when, 
about  1268,  the  Senate  permitted,  or  rather 
decreed,  the  erection  of  the  life-size  statue  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  designated  by  a German  writer, 
the  “ Nero  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  which  now 
stands  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
massive  figure,  rudely  carved,  showing  that  the 
sculptor’s  art,  even  in  Rome,  had  not  yet  groped 
its  way  out  of  the  region  of  barbaric  darkness. 

Lombardy  at  an  early  date  appears  to  have 
proved  a fruitful  field  of  operation  for  sculptors. 
In  Milan  alone,  according  to  a writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  there  were  then  no  fewer 
than  two  thousand  monuments  in  the  various 
churches  of  the  city ; and  many  of  them  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  their  decorations. 
Antonio  Amadeo,  or  Omodeo,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Lombard  sculptors. 
“ Unquestionably  first  among  North  Italian 
sculptors  for  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  chisel, 
facility  in  composition,  and  delicacy  in  treat- 
ment of  form  and  drapery,  Omodeo,”  says  Mr. 
Perkins,  “ would  have  fairly  ranked  with  the 
great  Tuscan  Qnattrocentisti,  had  his  style  been 
exempt  from  mannerism,  and  had  he  possessed 
a higher  standard  of  beauty.”  He  died  about 
the  year  1520. 

We  have  no  space  to  allude  to  the  author's 
researches  into,  and  his  remarks  on,  the  sculp- 
tors that  adorned  with  their  art,  the  cities 
of  Yenice,  Yerona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Mantua, 
Brescia,  Bologna,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  others. 

His  book  throughout  is  of  great  interest,  and 
as  it  is  devoted  to  a subject  of  which  little 
comparatively  is  known  or  heard  in  our  own 
country,  we  accept  the  volume  as  a most 
welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  our  Art-lite- 
rature : it  is  one  which  could  only  have  resulted 
from  diligent  investigation  combined  with 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  a large  amount  of 
knowledge. 

Sea- Side  Attractions.  Engraved  by'.W.  H. 
Simmons,  from  the  Picture  by  C.  W. 
Nicholls.  Published  by  J.  McQueen. 

Mr.  Nicholls  is  an  artist  who  exhibits,  generally 
in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  some  pleasing 
pictures  of  the  genre  kind.  The  subject  of 
this  has  a tinge  of  humour  in  it.  While  a 
young  couple,  of  somewhat  aristocratic  type, 
are  quietly  occupied,  one  in  administering,  the 
other  in  receiving,  the  sweetest  of  all  distil- 
ments,  two  young  children  are  as  busily  en- 
gaged in  pouring  into  the  side  pocket  of  the 
gentleman’s  morning-coat  a small  bucketful  of 
sand,  under  the  direction  of  a matronly  lady, 
who  is  probably  the  mother  of  them  and  their 
elder  sister.  The  whole  operation  takes  place  in 
a snug  nook  among  the  bathing-machines,  and 
is  witnessed  by  a bare-headed  and  barefooted 
boy  plying  his  trade  of  a shell-merchant.  The 
figures  are  placed  with  ease  and  naturalness, 
and  the  faces  of  the  mischievous  trio  are  lit 
up  with  the  fun  of  the  joke,  contrasting  effec- 
tively with  the  serious  expression  apparent  in 
those  of  the  two  “contracting  powers.”  The 
engraving  is  large,  and  is  carefully  executed 
by  Mr.  Simmons  : so  popular  a subject  so  well 
brought  out  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  its  way 
with  the  public.  It  would  not  make  an  un- 
suitable companion  to  Mr.  Frith’s  ‘ Ramsgate 
Sands.’ 

The  Daisy  and  her  Friends.  By  Frances 
Frkeling  Broderip.  With  Illustrations  by 
C.  Stanton,  J.  McWhirter,  C.  J.  Stani- 
land,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. ; Engraved  on 
Wood  by  R.  Paterson.  Published  by  F. 
Warne  & Co. 

Mrs.  Broderip  is  now  well  known  to  the  little 
people,  of  whom  her  father  wrote — 

“ A blessing  on  their  merry  hearts, 

Such  readers  I would  choose. 

Because  they  seldom  criticise, 

And  never  write  reviews ! ’’ 

She  inherits  that  father’s  love  for  children ; for 
though  “Tom  Hood”  was  a calm,  quiet  man, 
whose  features  bore  the  impress  of  thought  and 
suffering,  children  invariably  “took  to  him,” 
receiving  him  at  once  as  a friend  and  lover. 
The  child-instinct  is  rarely  at  fault — seldom,  if 
ever  deceived.  We  doubt,  however,  the  truth  of 
one  of  the  lines  we  have  quoted.  The  fact  is, 
that  children  are  terrible  little  critics.  Hear 
the  opinions  of  a domestic  circle  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  a book  ; how  they  pick  a story  to  pieces, 
discovering  its  weakness,  and  hushing  up  its 
memory,  by  saying  “ Let  us  get  on  to  another.” 
In  our  day,  the  young  rogues  were  satisfied 
with  illustrations  which  now  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  a street-ballad,  and  talk  of  things 
being  “out  of  drawing”  with  the  importance 
of  “Art-critics.”  This  volume  of  Mrs.  Broderip’s 
is  beautifully  got  up ; the  illustrations  are  much 
better  than  those  that  generally  accompany  her 
letter-press  ; and  the  most  fastidious  Master  or 
Miss  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the  unmistakable 
portraits  of  the  dog  and  cat  that  illustrate  her 
charming  version  of  the 

“ Three  little  kittens 
Who  lost  their  mittens,” 

or  the  picture  of  the  old  gardener,  who  is 
“ educating  ” the  poor  vain  bramble  to  become 
a standard-rose. 

The  landscape  illustration  to  “Pearl  and 
Daisy  ” is  most  charming — indeed,  no  author 
could  desire  better  helpmates  than  those  whose 
talents  have  been  called  forth  by  “ Little  Daisy 
and  her  Friends.” 

Mrs.  Broderip’s  stories  and  poems  for  the 
young  are  full  of  taste  and  tenderness.  She 
never  appears  eager  to  instruct,  and  yet  conveys 
the  most  valuable  lessons  in  a way  that  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  amuse ; though  she  lacks  the 
playfulness  that  distinguished  her  father,  she 

shows  her  lineage  in  the  little  poem  of  “ Totter- 
Grass,”  and  more  strongly  still  in  the  sparrow's 
song  of  “The  Dream  of  a Kite,”  which  will  be 
shouted  with  glee  in  many  a nursery.  We 
congratulate  our  young  readers  on  even  the 
chance  of  possessing  this  charming  book. 

Verb  Foster’s  Drawing  Copy-Book.  Pub- 
lished by  Marcus  Ward  & Co. 

There  is  no  physiological  reason  why  a child 
should  not  acquire  the  power  of  drawing  in  out- 
line as  readily  as  he  is  taught  to  form  injwriting 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  unite  these  into 
words.  What  the  eye  sees  and  the  hand  copies 
in  the  one  is  attainable  in  the  other : drawing 
and  writing  being  alike  imitative  arts  in 
reality.  It  is  under  this  conviction  that  Mr. 
Vere  Foster,  through  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.,  of  London  and  Belfast,  has  produced  a 
series  of  “drawing  copy-books”  which,  com- 
mencing with  alphabets  and  figures,  the  former 
in  what  is  known  as  Roman  type,  gradually 
carries  on  the  pupil,  by  the  most  simple  pro- 
cess, to  objects  of  a multitude  of  kinds,  both 
animate  and  inanimate.  His  plan  is  to  place 
the  letters  or  objects  to  be  copied  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  page,  leaving  ample  space  below  for 
the  pupil  to  make  his  copy ; the  paper  used 
being  good  tinted  drawing-paper.  If  we  add 
that  such  artists  as  Messrs.  J.  Callow,  Harri- 
son Weir,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  and  others,  have 
employed  their  pencils  in  supplying  examples, 
the  public  interested  in  such  matters  will  be 
assured  that  the  work  is  well  done.  These  books, 
we  are  pleased  to  know,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  : there  is  not  a juvenile  school-room 
of  any  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom  into  which 
they  might  not  most  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced. 

There  cheapness,  too,  is  a high  recommenda- 
tion : each  book,  containing  sixteen  pages  of 
examples,  is  published  at  three  pence  ; editions 
with  fewer  examples,  and  on  thinner  paper,  are 
also  issued  at  the  prices  respectively  kof  two 
pence,  and  one  penny,  each  number. 

A Guide  to  the  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coa8t.|  Illustrated  with  Sections.  By 
Martin  Simpson.  Published  by  Whit- 
taker & Co. 

The  vast  county  of  Yorkshire  offers  in  its  diver- 
sified and  multifarious  geological  formations,  a 
large  field  of  observation  for  the  student  and 
lover  of  this  most  interesting  science.  Mr. 
Simpson’s  survey  takes  only  a comparatively 
limited  range,  that  of  the  sea-board  ; but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  least  instructive,  especially 
about  the  neighbourhoods  of  Whitby,  'Scar- 
borough, and  Bridlington : his  little  guide  to 
these  and  other  localities  will  be  found  service- 
able to  those  who  find  geology  an  attractive 
study,  or  even  an  amusement. 

The  “ Bah  ” Ballads.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Published  by  John  Camden  Hottkn. 

The  author  is  also  the  artist,  and  writes  and 
draws  admirably.  His  book  is  full  of  fun  and 
sometimes  redolent  of  true  wit — wit  of  the 
pencil  and  the  pen.  Yet  he  is  seldom  coarse 
and  never  vulgar,  although  he  deals  with  topics 
very  broad.  The  book  is  among  the  plea- 
santest of  the  season’s  issues;  now  and  then, 
as  in  Sir  Grey,  the  Crusader,  his  productions 
approach  genius. 

Records  of  1868.  By  Edward  West. 

It  was  a good  idea  to  write  in  poetry  com- 
ments on  the  leading  events  of  a year  past ; 
and  this  is,  we  believe,  the  seventh  or  eighth 
time  that  Mr.  West  has  thus  sought  (we  may 
add  obtained)  public  approval.  He  devotes  a 
page  only  to  each  subject : taking,  in  the  whole, 
fifty, topics,  each  of  which  has  excited  general 
interest  during  1868,  and  ought  to  be  reflected 
on  in  1869.  He  writes  freely  and  well,  always 
above  mediocrity,  and  sometimes  approaching 
great  excellence,  while  he  is  specially  the 
advocate  of  humanity,  virtue,  religion,  and 
social  progress.  The  present  brochure  is  grace- 
fully dedicated  to  the  poet  Longfellow. 
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THE 

HIGHLANDERS  OE  SCOTLAND. 

Y the  gracious  permis- 
sion of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  a collection  of 
•water-colour  drawings, 
illustrative  of  the  phy- 
siognomy, the  attire, 
and  the  ancient  arms,  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  is  now 
being  exhibited.  These  portraits 
have  been  executed  by  Kenneth 
Macleay,  R.S.A.,  by  the  express 
command  of  the  Queen,  for  Her 
Majesty’s  own  collection  of  pic- 
tures. They  are  in  course  of  reproduction 
in  a series  of  thirty-one  lithographed 
prints,  coloured  by  hand  after  the  original 
drawings,  and  will  be  published  during 
the  present  season,  in  two  magnificent 
demy  folio  volumes,  with  appropriate  de- 
scriptions in  letter-press,  derived  from 
authentic  sources.* 

The  drawings,  commencing  with  admi- 
rable portraits  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  highland  costume,  include  illus- 
trations of  thirty-five  of  the  principal 
Scottish  Clans  and  followings,  together 
with  likenesses  of  some  of  the  retainers  of 
the  Royal  Household  at  Balmoral.  The 
individuals  pourtrayed  have  been  selected, 
rather  as  typical  examples  of  race  and 
bearing,  of  costume,  or  of  arms,  than  for 
any  more  strictly  personal  reasons.  But 
not  a few  of  the  subjects  are  distinguished 
by  unusual  manly  beauty ; and  a frank, 
dignified,  martial  bearing  is  characteristic 
of  the  entire  group.  In  addition  to  the 
ethnological  value  of  the  collection,  we 
have  to  remark  on  its  importance  as  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  that  picturesque 
and  romantic  country  which  formed  the 
cradle  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart.  The 
set  of  the  tartan,  the  form  of  the  ancient 
weapons  of  the  Clansmen — the  Lochaber 
axe,  the  claymore,  the  buckler,  the  ponder- 
ous two-handed  sword,  the  heavily  em- 
bossed pistol — the  heads  of  the  fox  and  of 
the  badger  that  grin  from  the  sporran,  the 


* The  drawings  are  to  be  seen  at  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library, 
No.  33,  Old  Bond  Street,  where  subscriptions  to  the  work 
will  be  received.  The  portraits  comprise  the  Royal  Stuarts, 
Argyle  men,  Athole  men,  Breadalbane  men,  Camerons, 
Chisholms,  Colquhouns,  Drummonds,  Duff  men,  Farqn- 
liarsons,  Forbeses,  Frazers,  Gordons,  Grahams,  Grants, 
Harris  men,  Keppoch  men,  MacDonalds,  MacDougals, 
MacGregors,  Mclntoshes,  McKays,  McKenzies,  McLeans, 
McLeods,  MacNeills,  MacNaughtens,  MacNabs,  McPher- 
sons, Menzieses,  Munros,  Murrays,  Robertsons,  Stewarts, 
Sutherland  men.  Much  interest  is  added  to  the  exhibition 
by  the  fact  that  the  subscription-book  contains  the  auto- 
graphs of  several  members  of  the  royal  family,  as  well  as 
of  foreign  princes,  and  other  distinguished  subscribers. 
The  edition  will,  no  doubt,  be  limited,  and  the  list  of 
subscribers  soon  tilled  up. 


dirk  borne  on  the  pouch  or  in  the  hose, 
the  badge,  or  sacred  plant  of  the  sept,  tho 
slogan  or  war-cry,  and  the  salient  points 
of  the  history  of  each  martial  following, 
are  all  clearly  and  distinctly  brought  be- 
fore the  mind  in  this  admirable  series. 

As  to  the  success  with  which  the  litho- 
grapher may  reproduce  the  spirited  touch 
of  Mr.  Macleay’s  portraits,  we  shall  be  in 
a better  position  to  judge  when  we  have 
the  volume  itself  before  us.  At  present 
only  a few  of  the  prints  are  completed,  and 
the  originals  from  which  these  have  been 
taken  are,  in  several  instances,  now  in 
Scotland.  We  must  be  understood,  there- 
fore, as  speaking  of  the  original  drawings, 
when  we  say  that  lovers  of  water-colour 
pictures  treated  in  a genuine  water-colour 
style  (and  not  with  the  heavy  and  laborious 
manner  of  an  oil-painter,  using  the  lighter 
medium,  but  dealing  with  it  as  he  would 
with  the  heavier),  will  be  charmed  with 
most  of  the  portraits.  The  heads  and 
hands  are  represented  with  a delicacy  ap- 
proaching that  of  miniature,  without  losing 
a due  freedom  of  style.  The  dress  and  arms 
are  carefully  and  faithfully  represented. 
The  question  will  occasionally  suggest 
itself,  whether  the  figures  are  drawn  with 
equal  accuracy;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  certain  broad  proportions  which  appear 
strange  to  the  eye,  are  actually  those  of 
nature.  Had  the  aid  of  some  artist,  whose 
forte  lay  as  much  in  the  representations  of 
wild  and  romantic  scenery  as  that  of  Mr. 
Macleay  does  in  portraiture,  been  secured 
in  order  to  show  in  the  background  of  the 
several  pictures — somewhat  more  distinctly 
than  is  done  by  the  actual  very  slight  in- 
dications— the  ancestral  fortresses  of  the  re- 
spective clans,  and  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  peculiar  to  the  Highland  “ coun- 
tries,” the  series  of  illustrations  would 
have  been  rendered,  we  think,  yet  more 
complete. 

First  in  the  list  we  remark  the  portrait 
of  H.R.H.  tho  Prince  Consort,  which  is 
tho  most  highly  finished  of  the  series ; 
representing  as  it  does  tho  noblest  subject 
of  the  artist’s  pencil.  In  this  instance, 
a rocky  background  is  introduced  with 
happy  effect.  The  dress  is  a tasteful  modi- 
fication of  the  Highland  costume ; the  kilt 
and  the  sporran,  the  hose,  and  the  plaid, 
(of  the  Royal  Stuart  tartan),  being  worn 
with  a black  vest  and  coat,  showing  the 
open  throat — which  has  become  customary 
during  the  last  decade  — and  the  broad 
green  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 
The  Garter  is  worn  above  the  hose.  The 
face  of  the  Prince  has  an  expression  of 
tenderness  almost  amounting  to  sadness  ; 
and  the  features  of  the  exquisite  portrait  of 
H.R.H.  in  early  childhood,  which  is  en- 
graved in  the  “ Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,” 
are  distinctly  traceable  in  those  of  this 
his  maturer  age.  No  portrait  that  we 
have  seen  of  the  lamented  Prince  bears  so 
touching  an  impress  of  the  shadow 
“ Prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites  ” 

as  this  work  of  Mr.  Macleay.  The  union  of 
the  gentle  repose  of  the  features,  with  the 
manly  grace  of  the  figure  displayed  by  the 
picturesque  northern  garb,  is  unique. 

The  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
is  one  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Prince  to  wear  the  tartan 
of  the  Royal  Stuarts.  Taken  at  an  age 
when  the  first  down  gathers  on  the  lip, 
there  is  yet  a fire  in  the  eye  that  recalls 
the  pithy  inquiry  of  the  Scotchman  in 
“The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  “Do  ye  ken 
where  the  Stuarts  came  frae?”  Even 
when  seen,  as  in  the  present  instance,  be- 
side the  martial  features  of  the  boldest  of 


the  clansmen,  the  bearing  of  the  young 
Prince  is  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious 
descent.  More  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Before  passing  to  the  remainder  of  the 
collection,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  the 
remark  thatthe  workwill  be  irremediably  in- 
complete unless  a portrait  of  the  Sovereign, 
taken  at  a time  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
at  which  the  Prince  Consort  was  limned, 
finds  its  appropriate  place  at  the  head.  No 
mention  of  this  essential  desideratum  is 
made  in  the  prospectus  ; but  the  omission 
is  one  earnestly  to  be  deprecated. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  remaining  pictures 
is  that  which  illustrates  the  men  of  Cluny 
MacPherson.  The  two  types  of  the  Scot- 
tish race,  the  black  haired  and  the  red  haired 
— which  retain  their  individual  persistence, 
though  constantly  appearing  side  by  side, 
— are  represented  by  Ewan  and  by  Lachlan 
MacPherson,  who  are  respectively  attired 
in  the  dress  tartan,  and  the  hunting  tartan, 
of  their  clan.  The  younger  and  lighter 
complexioned  man,  Lachlan,  bears  the  very 
banner  under  which  his  ancestors  fought  at 
Culloden.  Ewan,  with  the  glance  of  an 
eagle,  and  a face  cut  on  the  pattern  of  that 
bold  aquiline  outline  which  the  features  of 
the  Napiers  have  accustomed  us  to  honour, 
bears  a round  buckler,  with  a Medusa’s  head 
in  the  centre,  that  has  been  an  heirloom  in 
the  clan  since  it  was  borne  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  1745. 

Neil  Macleod  has  another  of  the  same 
class  of  sharply-cut,  heroic  faces,  bearing 
a strong  likeness  to  Ewan  MacPherson. 
The  group  consisting  of  this  gallant  High- 
lander and  Murdoch  MacNeil,  presents  the 
same  contrast  of  complexion  and  of  hair  as 
the  former.  Another  group  that  will  even 
more  readily  catch  the  eye  of  many  ob- 
servers, is  that  of  Andrew  Murray,  con- 
spicuous for  his  full  grey  beard,  and  the 
head  of  the  fox  on  his  sporran,  standing 
beside  the  seated  figure  of  Duncan  Drum- 
mond, full  of  the  pith  and  vigour  of  man- 
hood, in  spite  of  the  evident  number  of  his 
years. 

The  figure  and  face  of  John  Grant, 
armed  with  a lochaber-axe,  broad  sword, 
and  pistols,  is  highly  characteristic.  A 
more  peaceful  subject  is  the  patriarchal 
William  Duff,  with  long  grey  beard,  and 
iron-grey  locks  curling  on  his  shoulders. 
The  rod  in  his  hand,  and  the  salmon  at  his 
feet,  tell  of  his  favourite  occupation.  Two 
of  the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  keeping 
guard  with  their-  axes  on  a castle  wall, 
seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  mediaeval 
history. 

We  might  name  almost  every  one  of  the 
sketches  of  Mr.  Macleay  as  being  illustra- 
tive of  some  national  and  personal  charac- 
teristic. The  keen,  smart  figure  of  Archibald 
Macdonald,  is  the  same  which  is  represented 
on  the  card  of  admission.  Donald  MacNab, 
with  his  sword  under  his  arm,  looks  like  a 
border  chieftain ; and  the  burly,  seated 
figure  of  Donald  MacNaughten,  beside  him, 
might  be  taken  for  a Lowlander,  or  even  for 
a Yorkshireman. 

Colin  Campbell,  in  another  paired  por- 
trait, shows  very  clearly  the  family  features 
which  are  perhaps  more  marked  in  the 
following  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  than  in 
any  other  clan,  so  frequently  is  it  possible 
to  tell  a Campbell  by  his  face.  His  spor- 
ran is  ornamented  with  the  crest  of  the  boar’s 
head,  though  it  is  not  quite  such  a ‘ ‘ far  cry 
to  Lochow  ” as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of 
the  immortal  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who  would 
have  spoken  of  Colin  as  “ a very  pratty  man 
indeed.”  Kenneth  MacSween  and  Ronald 
MacAulay,  brown-haired  men,  of  a com- 
plexion intermediate  between  the  two  usual 
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varieties  of  black  and  red,  bear  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  look  as  if  they  knew  how  to 
use  them.  The  backgrounds  of  some  of 
the  figures,  though  slightly  sketched,  are 
suggestive,  and  selection  for  praise  is  not 
an  easy  task  without  naming  almost  all 
the  portraits. 

The  tale  of  the  Keppoch  men  is  told  in 
the  historic  notice.  Angus  MacDonnel, 
whose  portrait  is  given,  is  one  of  the  last 
of  that  warlike  following. 

The  historic  notices  of  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  will  fail  in  their  chief  point  of 
interest  if  they  do  not  include  a brief  ac- 
count of  that  long  line  of  illustrious  descent, 
through  which,  in  distinct  but  parallel 
channels,  two  main  streams  of  royal  blood 
ran  down  through  so  many  generations  of 
warlike  and  even  of  hostile  princes,  Saxon, 
Norman,  Gaelic,  andEnglish — fromWilliam 
of  Normandy,  from  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
from  Cerdic  on  one  side,  and  from  Malcolm 
Ceanmore  on  the  other — till  they  met  in 
the  tide  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
Lady  of  Balmoral.  The  line  of  the  “ Dukes 
in  Saxe”  should  also  be  retraced  to  the 
date  of  Charlemagne.  It  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary, in  the  England  of  to-day,  to  carry 
it  back  from  that  historic  stand-point  to 
its  descent  from  the  gods  of  the  Teutons. 
The  ignorance  of  people  who  call  them- 
selves educated  with  the  descent  of  the 
royal  house  of  England  is  incredibly  general 
and  complete.  We  trust  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a genealogical  precis,  which  shall 
share  with  the  other  historic  illustrations 
of  the  “Highlanders  of  Scotland  ” the  cha- 
racter of  being  clear  without  becoming 
tedious,  and  precise  without  ceasing  to  be 
picturesque,  will  spare  us  the  task  of  at- 
tempting to  give,  in  our  own  columns,  the 
story  of  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

Through  that  long  succession  of  the 
Sovereigns  who  have  mounted  the  ancient 
thrones  of  Scotland  and  of  England,  occur 
| names  that  shine  through  the  darkness  of 
I a stormy  past  with  peculiar  lustre.  Egbert, 
who  first  welded  the  dominion  a of  the 
Heptarchs  into  the  monarchy  of  England ; 

I Alfred,  the  founder  of  our  territorial  divi- 
I sions,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the 
wisdom  and  of  the  freedom  of  our  ancient 
institutions;  the  Founder,  the  Rebuilder, 
and  the  Completer,  of  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster,— the  Confessor,  the  third  and  the 
seventh  Henry, — the  fifth  Sovereign  of  that 
name,  who  won  the  most  famous  victory 
that  illustrated  the  arms  of  England  before 
1815 ; the  Queen  who  had  “ the  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a king  of  England  too,”  on 
whose  shores  the  arm  of  God  dashed  in 
fragments  the  pride  of  the  ‘ Invincible 
Armada ; — each  of  these  gloriously  illus- 
trated his  age,  and  lives  immortal  in  the 
pages  of  the  historian.  In  the  stir  of  the 
present  day,  we  almost  cease  to  be  aware 
how  much,  in  former  times,  of  the  type  of 
the  national  life  formed  itself  upon  the 
personal  character  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is 
yet  more  rarely  that  we  pause  to  inquire 
how  much  this  is  t he  case  at  the  present 
| day. 

Yet  the  inquiry  is  far  from  unimportant. 
That  period  of  English  history  which  will 
be  hereafter  known  as  the  Victorian  Era, 
has  witnessed,  not  indeed  the  origination, 
but  the  first  establishment  in  England, 
and  the  spread  from  an  English  initiative 
over  the  whole  civilised  world,  of  an  inven- 
tion which  has  changed  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  globe  which  he  inhabits.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  period  of  an 
unprecedented  revolution  in  the  physical 
condition  of  mankind.  The  separate,  but 
combined,  inventions,  of  propulsion  by 


steam,  and  of  the  use  of  a rigid  iron  road, 
have  more  than  quadrupled  the  speed  of 
transport  by  land,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  diminished  its  cost,  and  in- 
creased its  facility,  in  still  higher  propor- 
tion ; by  sea  they  have  rendered  navigation 
not  only  rapid  but  punctual.  This  increase 
of  the  power  to  pass  from  place  to  place  is 
tantamount  to  a great  addition  to  the 
length  of  human  life.  But  our  leisure  has 
not  increased,  it  has  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence. A constant  hurry  has  replaced 
the  measured  ease  of  the  Georgian  age. 
Men  have  learned  that  time  is  convertible 
into  money,  and  make  use  of  the  smallest 
scraps  of  time  accordingly.  They  fear  to 
waste  a fraction  of  an  hour.  Even  the 
manners  of  the  gentler  sex  are  pervaded 
by  an  increasing  abruptness  and  hardness. 
And  the  opposition  which  fashion  or  indo- 
lence offers  to  the  increasing  domination 
over  society,  excited  by  the  spirit  of  trade 
and  the  power  of  money,  is  not  the  strenu- 
ous cultivation  of  individual  excellence, 
but  takes  the  form  of  a contemptuous 
apathy. 

The  influence  which,  in  such  a state  of 
society,  forms  the  very  salt  of  domestic 
life,  is  precisely  that  which  during  the  pre- 
sent reign,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  has  been  steadily  exercised 
by  the  Throne.  We  do  not  refer  to  that 
spotless  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
duties  of  domestic  life  which  teaches  even 
the  poorest  and  humblest  English  wife  and 
mother  to  take  pattern  from  the  most 
exalted.  We  refer  to  that  constant,  steady, 
enlightened  direction  given  to  the  Art-cul- 
ture and  literature  of  the  day,  which  has 
produced  such  definite  and  tangible  results. 
The  humanising  and  ennobling  influence 
of  a pure  and  cultivated  taste,  is  the  best 
antidote  that  can  be  provided  against  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing struggle  of  daily  life.  The  iron 
age  in  which  we  dwell  requires,  more  than 
any  preceding  era,  to  be  relieved  by  some- 
thing that  tells  of  the  age  of  gold.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but,  regarded  from 
the  merely  material  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  Great  Britain  is  now  to 
an  unprecedented  extent  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  our  Art- education.  German 
workmen,  French  workmen,  Belgian  work- 
men, are  competing  with  English  workmen 
in  their  own  markets.  It  is  only  the  im- 
pulse which  the  wise  providence  of  the 
Prince  Consort  gave  by  means  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  that  has  enabled  us  to  hold 
our  own  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  done. 

The  results  of  this  noble  application  of 
the  influence  of  an  exalted  position,  are 
now  daily  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent in  every  walk  of  life,  and  in  every 
branch  of  Art  and  of  manufacture.  The 
debt  which  Europe  at  large,  and  the 
British  dominions  in  especial,  owe  to  the 
Prince  who  first  taught  nation  to  educate 
nation,  by  the  free  interchange  and  compa- 
rison of  the  best  productions  of  their  re- 
spective skill  and  taste,  can  never  be  duly 
estimated.  In  the  new  and  striking  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  rebuilt  metropolis, 
— for  London  is  in  course  of  very  rapid 
rebuilding, — no  less  than  in  the  displays 
of  our  galleries,  our  warehouses,  our  shops, 
and  the  adornments  of  our  private  dwell- 
ings, may  be  seen  a monument  to  that  pious 
memory,  more  costly  and  more  enduring 
than  even  the  stately  spire  which  is  now 
rising  on  the  site  of  the  great  crystal  arch 
of  1851. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  that  national  loss, 
all  observant  and  thoughtful  men  are  daily 
becoming  more  fully  aware.  Historic 
instances  may  recur  to  the  mind  when,  in 


the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence,  un- 
timely death  has  snatched  away  a prince, 
whose  early  promise  was  the  very  light  of 
the  time.  Such  was  the  case  with  Germa- 
nicus.  Such  with  the  Dauphin  Due  de 
Bourgogne.  But  the  golden  promise  was 
yet  in  the  bud,  and  it  was  uncertain  how 
the  flower  might  have  expanded  in  the 
fierce  blaze  of  supreme  power.  The  life  of 
the  Prince  Consort  had  attained  the  rich 
maturity  of  hope  fulfilled.  His  influence, 
imperceptibly,  as  that  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
was  daily  becoming  more  prevailing  and 
more  beneficent.  The  frantic  din  of  arms, 
that  yet  echoes  through  Europe,  broke  out 
when  the  voice  of  his  wise  council  was 
silenced.  The  increasing  energy  of  those 
who  now  seek  to  remove  from  England  the 
stigma  of  being  a non-educating  country, 
is  mainly  due  to  his  impulse.  What  he 
might  have  done,  if  his  life  had  been  as 
full  of  days  as  it  was  of  love,  of  duty,  and 
of  honour,  we  can  but  faintly  imagine  from 
I the  contemplation  of  what  he  actually  did. 
To  his  thoughtful  care  for  his  adopted 
j country,  we  owe  that  unrivalled  collection 
of  artistic  treasures  which  are  now  acces- 
sible to  the  student  at  South  Kensington. 
To  the  same  impulse  we  owe  the  wide- 
spread of  Schools  of  Science  and  of  Art 
through  the  country.  The  continuance  of 
j this  .vital  movement  after  the  hand  that 
originated  it  became  cold,  is  a proof  of 
the  truth  and  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
was  initiated.  The  parallels  offered  by 
history  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort are  rare.  The  loss  of  such  a coun- 
sellor, guide,  and  father,  was  not  that  of 
the  Royal  throne  alone.  It  was  a calamity, 
however  little  realised  at  the  moment  of 
its  occurrence,  to  every  hearthside  in  Eng- 
land,— that  England  which  even  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  honours  the  “ treu  und  fest 

Nor  has  the  patronage  which  the  Vic- 
torian Reign  has  afforded  to  Art  and  to 
literature  been  merely  that  of  a lofty  and 
lavish  munificence.  It  is  easy  for  those  in 
exalted  stations  to  bestow  a species  of 
patronage  which  does  little  honour  either 
to  the  giver  or  to  the  receiver.  In  all 
noble  and  highly-bred  natures  there  is  a 
strong  inherent  tendency  towards  a certain 
magnificence  in  giving  and  in  rewarding. 
It  is  a royal  instinct,  and  one  against  the 
unbounded  indulgence  of  which  it  is  as 
necessary  to  guard,  as  against  the  excess  of 
any  other  natural  passion.  The  munifi- 
cence which  founded  Versailles  was  a 
costly  virtue  for  France.  Versailles  was 
built  at  the  national  cost,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  the  splendour  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  The  beauty  and  marvel  of  our 
Exhibitions  has  been  self-supporting';  the 
nation  has  not  been  called  on  to  pay  for 
the  essays  made  for  its  aesthetic  improve- 
ment. But  when,  to  the  patronage  that 
supreme  station,  and  not  inadequate  com- 
mand of  wealth,  enable  a Sovereign  to 
dispense,  is  added  that  more  subtle  and 
intimate  encouragement  which  is  afforded 
by  the  devotion  of  hours  to  acquiring  the 
mastery  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the 
burin,  the  Artist-monarch  earns  a title  to 
immortality  more  imperishable,  than  that 
which  the  gratitude  of  Virgil  conferred  on 
Augustus. 

We  have  seen,  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  the  most  fertile  writer  of  the  day 
address  the  author  of  the  “History  of  Julius 
Cresar”  as  11  confrere.”  The  boldness  of 
the  mot,  or  the  subtlety  of  tho  flattery, 
suited  the  epigrammatic  taste  of  Paris ; and 
the  request  which  Alexandre  Dumas  thus 
formulated  was  immediately  granted.  After 
all,  the  letter  in  question  was  but  the 
address  of  the  grandson  of  one  private 


nobleman  to  tho  grandson  of  another, 
•who  had  attained,  in  the  course  of  rapid 
and  violent  political  change,  to  the  seat  of 
executive  power.  However  inconsistent, 
therefore,  the  expression  might  be  with  the 
habitual  tone  of  a certain  section  of  French 
society,  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  theoretic  principles  which  that  section 
can  at  times  loudly  profess.  But  such  is 
not,  and  may  God  long  avert  the  day  when 
it  will  bo,  consistent  with  English  taste 
or  English  breeding.  There  yet  remains 
among  us,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  its 
enemies,  enough  of  that  true  dignity  of 
character  which  can  discern,  and  can  re- 
spect, the  proper  limits  of  each  several  rank 
and  station  in  society,  and  can,  therefore, 
render  to  all  their  due,  ‘ ‘ fear  to  whom  fear ; 
honour  to  whom  honour.”  No  artist  of  our 
day  deserving  of  the  name,  whatever  may 
be  his  branch  or  department  of  Art,  would 
think  it  becoming  to  address  the  Daughter 
of  our  ancient  Kings,  in  such  terms  as  those 
applied  by  the  great  French  novelist  to 
the  Euler  of  France.  Yet  in  the  humblest 
scene  of  any  toil  which  is  not  purely 
mechanical,  a sense  of  gratitude,  of  en- 
couragement, and  of  honest  pride,  swells 
within  the  bosom  of  the  artist  at  the  thought 
that  eminence  in  his  Art  is  appreciated  on 
tho  Throne  itself.  The  knowledge  that  the 
instruments  of  the  artist  and  even  of  the 
craftsman  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to 
the  education  of  the  Eoyal  family,  is  a link 
that  binds  the  broad  base  of  society  closer 
to  the  apex.  In  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  Sovereign  with  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  course  of 
the  artist,  and  with  the  necessity  for  that 
perseveranco  which,  when  united  to  skill, 
converts  every  new  obstacle  into  a fresh 
occasion  of  triumph,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
unprecedented  impulse  which  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  has  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Art  itself. 

It  will  hereafter  be  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory that  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  present 
Eeign  has  been  the  wise  and  constant 
direction  of  the  discriminating  patronage, 
and  the  ennobling  example  of  the  Sovereign 
to  supply  the  chief  want  of  the  day,  and 
to  counteract  the  spread  of  its  most  threat- 
ening evil.  That  culture,  which  the  “ Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort”  has  shown  us  to  bo 
so  much  more  advanced,  as  well  as  so  much 
less  rare,  in  Germany  than  in  England,  has 
received  a stimulus  of  incalculable  import- 
ance, no  less  from  the  creative  efforts,  than 
from  the  living  example,  of  Her  Majesty 
and  Her  Eoyal  Consort. 

In  bringing  before  the  English  public 
the  details  of  that  early  life  which  are  so 
profoundly  and  so  tenderly  interesting, 
Her  Majesty  offered  a boon  to  her  sub- 
jects, for  which  those  who  ai*e  parents, 
and  whose  chief  care  regards  the  worthy 
education  of  their  own  children,  have  oc- 
casion to  be  the  most  deeply  grateful.  By 
the  glimpses  which  tho  Queen  subsequently 
afforded  at  the  hours  of  relaxation  of  that 
graceful  and  simple  royal  circle,  thousands 
of  readers,  in  every  station  of  life,  have  been 
led  to  entertain  a spontaneous  and  un- 
feigned sympathy  for  those  virtues,  and 
those  sorrows,  which  are  illustrious  and 
sacred,  as  the  common  dower  of  humanity. 
In  the  illustration  now  afforded  of  the  an- 
cient life,  habits,  and  guise,  of  the  warlike 
race  that  rocked  the  oaken  cradle  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  we  have  a fresh  instance 
of  that  untiring  thought  for  the  culture, 
and  the  education  (in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term),  of  her  subjects,  which  has  already 
formed  so  conspicuous  a feature  of  the 
happy  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

So  long  as  the  English  language  is 
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spoken,  or  the  books  now  issuing  from  our 
steam-presses  can  be  read,  the  glory  thus 
earned  will  be  undimmed  ; for  it  is  founded 
not  on  brick  or  on  marble,  on  bronze  or 
on  gold.  The  arches  raised  by  the  proudest 
conqueror,  crumble  into  dust;  the  mega- 
lithic  remains  of  our  ancient  Wiltshire 
capital  have  lost  even  the  echo  of  their 
name.  But  when,  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  taste  and  conscience 
have  spoken  in  the  same  tones  to  the  heart 
of  the  Monarch,  and  when  the  Royal  hand 
has  carried  out  what  the  heart  under 
such  an  impulse  conceived,  the  result  is 
written  large  in  the  welfare  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be 
written  in  letters,  not  of  ink  nor  yet  of 
gold,  letters  not  to  be  traced  by  human 
vision,  but  imperishable  as  light  itself,  in 
the  Archives  of  that  Euler  by  whom  ‘ 1 Kings 
reign  and  Princes  decree  justice.” 


THE  ART-PILGRIM  ON  THE 
RHINE. 

It  was  at  tho  end  of  September,  and  the  tide  of 
tourists  had  set  towards  homo  for  some  weeks 
past,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  Remagcn  on 
the  Rhine.  Half  a mile  out  of  the  town  rises  a 
wooded  hill,  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a pretty 
gothic  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Apollonaris : 
this  chapel  was  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage. 
It  stands  upon  a rocky  plateau,  and  commands 
a fair  far  view  over  distant  mountain,  winding 
river,  and  vineyard-circled  village ; but  the 
Art-loving  sight-seer  turns  from  the  panorama 
— beautiful  as  it  is — to  enter  the  chapel  and 
gaze  upon  that  frescoed  interior,  which  may 
worthily  claim  the  title  of  the  shrine  of  Christian 
Art  in  modern  times. 

Remagen  itself,  however,  is  not  deficient  of 
interest.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
tho  heart  of  a picturesque  and  legend-haunted 
region,  between  Sinzig  and  the  famous  Roland- 
seck.  On  tho  opposite  bank  of  the  river  rises  the 
vine-covered  basaltic  precipice,  called  theErpeler 
Lei,  and  farther  down  loom  through  the  mists 
the  fantastic  peaks  of  the  Drachenfels  and  the 
purple  ranges  of  the  Siebengebirge.  The  town 
is  now  scarcely  more  than  a good-sized  village, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a flourishing  place  in 
the  time  of  tho  Romans,  mementos  of  whose 
rule  still  remain  in  fragments  of  massive  wall, 
or  treasure  of  ancient  coin  discovered  by  vine- 
dressers at  their  toil.  Historic  records  of  sub- 
sequent date  are  not  numerous,  but  a curious 
old  romanesque  gateway,  quaintly  sculptured, 
is  assigned  by  archaeologists  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  a period  during  which 
Remagen  rose  into  importance  as  the  resort  of 
saints  and  pilgrims.  The  latter  turn  of  good 
fortune  happened  on  this  wise : — 

On  the  hill  now  styled  Apollonarisberg  had 
stood  from  time  immemorial  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  for  perpetual  ministration  of 
divine  service  ; wherein  the  good  folk  of  Rema- 
gen duly  provided,  by  building,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  an  adjacent  convent.  In  1164, 
arrived  at  Remagen,  Rcgnault  of  Dassel,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  bringing  with  him  from 
Italy  a parting  present  from  his  Emperor, 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  Tins  gift  — more  in 
keeping  with  the  saintly  office  of  the  episcopal 
chancellor  than  with  the  bellicose  propensities 
of  the  imperial  giver — consisted  of  the  heads  of 
the  “five  kings  of  Milan,”  and  the  remains  of 
the  holy  Apollonaris,  first  bishop  of  Ravenna, 
martyred  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  "When 
the  chancellor  was  recalled  to  Italy,  he  depo- 
sited these  relics  upon  an  altar  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Martin,  and  departed,  leaving  the  pious 
dwellers  beside  the  Rhine  to  rejoice  with  holy 
rejoicing  over  their  newly-acquired  treasures. 
Numerous  were  the  pilgrimages  paid  to  the 
shrine  above  Remagen,  fervent  the  homage  paid 
to  the  memory  of  St.  Apollonaris. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  seems  to  have  provided 
the  honoured  remains  with  a fitting  tabernacle ; 
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it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  years,  when,  in  1836,  the  moun- 
tain and  the  ruined  chapel  passed  together  into 
the  hands  of  Count  Furstonberg  of  Stamm- 
heim,  that  a shrine  was  raised  over  tho  tomb  of 
St.  Apollonaris,  accordant  with  the  saintly  fame 
of  the  martyr -bishop. 

The  new  chapel  was  designed  by  Herr 
Zwirner,  the  architect  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  restoration  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
hasbeen  conducted.  No  especial  beauty,  how- 
ever, despite  the  fame  of  Herr  Zwirner,  marks 
tho  exterior  of  St.  Apollonaris ; it  is  merely  an 
unpretending  Gothic  structure,  rather  elegant 
in  simplicity.  The  interior,  built  in  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  is  happy  in  proportion,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  polychrome  decorations 
which  it  was  from  the  first  destined  by  Count 
Furstenberg  to  receive. 

As  early  as  1837,  the  count  commissioned 
Herr  Schadow,  then  Director  of  the  famous 
Diisseldorf  Academy,  to  select  from  among  his 
pupils  those  most  competent  to  carry  out  at 
Remagen  tho  entire  decoration  of  the  chapel  in 
fresco-painting,  after  tho  manner  of  celebrated 
Italian  examples.  The  choice  of  the  master 
fell  upon  Ernst  Deger,  Andreas  and  Karl 
Muller,  and  Franz  Ittenbach. 

These  four  young  men,  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  under  thirty,  and  the  youngest  not  twenty, 
had  already  identified  themselves  with  that 
spiritual  phase  of  the  German  school  which 
sprung  into  life  and  vigour  at  Diisseldorf, 
under  the  influence  of  Overbeck,  Schadow, 
Settegast,  and  other  apostles  of  modern 
Christian  Art.  The  training  required  for 
their  work  at  Remagen,  the  emulation  and 
fervour  it  excited,  from  four  to  six  years’  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  studying  the  great  master- 
pieces and  preparing  cartoons — all  served  to 
fully  develop  the  powers  of  the  young  artists  ; 
and  when  the  completed  chapel  was  opened, 
for  the  judgment  of  Germany,  the  names 
of  Deger,  Andreas  and  Karl  Muller,  and  Franz 
Ittenbach  took  rank  as  leaders  of  tho  Chris- 
tian school  in  which  they  had  been  disciples. 

As  we  wound  our  way  up  the  steep  furrowed 
path  which  leads  from  Remagen  to  the  chapel, 
and  paused  to  rest  beside  the  stations  that 
mark  the  road  as  a Via  Crucis,  our  thoughts 
wandered  from  the  vine-covered  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  other  scenes  where,  as  pilgrims  of 
Art,  we  had  paid  our  devotions  at  Italian 
shrines.  From  the  dark  hills  whose  heads 
were  now  struggling  with  the  morning  mists, 
while  their  sloping  sides  glowed  in  autumn 
colouring  of  golden  russet,  sad  green  and  dull 
crimson,  above  the  swift  river,  we  seemed 
carried  far  away  to  that  still  green  garden  at 
Padua  where,  amid  tangle  of  roses  and  fruit 
trees,  the  little  chapel  of  the  Arena  stands  in 
the  sunshine,  and  its  frescoed  walls  fade  slowly 
before  the  southern  light , or,  farther  yet,  to 
that  other  chapel  at  Assisi,  where  the  solemn 
figure  of  St.  Francis,  “ il  glorioso  Poverel  di 
Dio,”  looks  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  on  which 
Giotto’s  hand  has  traced  his  story,  down  upon 
the  shadowed  altars,  while  monks  chant,  and 
incense  rises  to  darken  the  vision. 

These  and  many  other  reverently-remem- 
bered haunts  rose  up  before  us  as  we  neared 
the  object  of  our  present  pilgrimage ; a bare- 
foot, brown-robed  monk,  passing  us  with  firm 
upward  step,  seemed  a natural  link  in  the  asso- 
ciations, and  we  followed  him  into  the  chapel, 
half  expecting  to  greet  again  the  familiar  groups 
of  Angelico  and  Giotto. 

Our  first  impression  on  entering,  was  of 
wonder  at  the  perfect  harmony  of  .the  general 
effect : colour,  line,  distribution  of  light,  and 
division  of  surface,  are  all  in  such  exquisite 
agreement  that  the  whole  interior  seems  a long- 
drawn  chord  of  pictured  harmony,  in  which  no 
tone  is  prominent,  but  none  could  be  spared 
without  breaking  the  spell. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  chapel  has  been 
especially  planned  to  receive  fresco  decora- 
tions : the  surface  is  unbroken  by  architectural 
detail;  and  the  lines  of  construction,  though 
elegant,  are  simple  as  possible.  Two  windows 
only — a large  light  in  the  south  transept,  and  a 
rose  window  at  the  west  end,  behind  the  singers’ 
gallery — break  the  walls,  which  are  thus  left 
free  for  decoration.  Brilliance  of  colour  has 
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been  culminated  on  the  frescoes  themselves : 
the  general  tone  has,  therefore,  been  kept  very 
quiet.  Broken  colours,  ■with  sparing  use  of 
gold,  are  employed  for  the  elegant  arabesques 
and  diapered  patterns  which  serve  as  frame- 
work to  the  frescoes,  line  the  flats  of  arches, 
and  fill  the  walls  up  to  the  dado.  Simple  lines 
of  blue,  red,  and  gold,  decorate  the  mouldings, 
and  the  whole  concord  of  colour  is  bound 
together  by  the  vaulting  of  blue  strewn  with 
golden  stars. 

To  turn  to  the  frescoes,  which  must  claim 
such  space  as  remains  to  us.  The  general 
arrangement  of  subject  follows  historic  prece- 
dent. Thus,  the  north  walls  of  the  church  are 
given  to  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ,  the 
south  to  events  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  double  series  unites  at  the  apse 
in  a grand  fresco  of  Christ  seated  in  judg- 
ment, surrounded  by  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martyrs.  The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  tran- 
sept are  devoted  to  passages  from  the  legend 
of  St.  Apollonaris,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  Deger  takes  the  north  walls  and 
the  apse,  Karl  Muller  the  south,  and  Andreas 
Miiller  the  transept ; beneath  the  large  frescoes 
of  the  nave  and  choir  runs  a series  of  smaller 
compartments  from  the  hand  of  Ittenbach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  frescoes  separately,  without 
falling  into  the  wearisome  monotony  of  a 
catalogue ; equally  difficult  does  it  become  to 
select  where  each  work  merits  more  space  than 
can  be  given  to  all.  Moreover,  no  written 
account  can  produce  upon  the  reader  the 
wonderful  unity  and  harmony  felt  on  seeing 
the  works  together  : the  selection  and  grouping 
of  subjects  has  been  so  felicitous,  that  each 
seems  to  assist  in  appreciation  and  compre- 
hension of  the  rest ; each  is  complete  in  itself 
and  yet  an  inseparable  link  in  the  whole  circle. 
The  four  young  artists,  whose  first  great  work 
this  frescoed  interior  became,  brought  to  their 
labour  the  freshness  of  youthful  enthusiasm, 
the  devotion  of  eager  disciples  in  an  honoured 
cause,  with  a religious  fervour  akin  to  the 
spirit  that  fired  the  great  masters  of  old  : thus 
these  walls  bear  the  impress  not  of  prosaic  task 
work,  but  of  living,  earnest  thought. 

We  begin  with  the  works  of  Ernst  Deger, 
the  elder  of  the  group  of  painters,  and  shall 
select  those  which  show  most  originality  of 
treatment  and  effect.  The  Birth  of  Christ, 
which  fills  the  north  side  of  the  little  nave  of 
the  chapel,  commences  the  series.  Deger  has 
here  combined  all  the  incidents  of  the  Christ- 
mas story : nine  choirs  of  Angels  float  and 
chant  in  the  heavens ; shepherds  bow  in 
worship  before  the  Holy  Babe  ; wise  men  come 
from  afar  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
phetic visions.  There  is  something  of  divine 
significance  and  dignity  in  this  grouping 
together  of  all  the  actors  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  great  Christian  drama.  Deger  has,  more- 
over, united  an  ideal  and  religious  treatment  of 
the  subject  with  individuality  and  realistic 
power  iu  detail. 

That  Italian  influence  is  perceptible  in  the 
work  of  Deger  is  very  evident ; how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  young  artist  had  been  for 
six  years  preparing  his  cartoons  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  works  of  Fra.  Angelico  and  of 
Raphael  ? Yet  there  is  a severity  of  earnest- 
ness in  Deger's  conception  and  treatment  of 
his  subjects,  that  allies  him  with  the  devotional 
painters  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries ; and  if  we  were  to  select  his 
prototype  among  Italians,  it  would  be  Giotto 
rather  than  Raphael. 

We  may  mention  here  the  compositions  of 
Franz  Ittenbach ; though  inferior  in  scale  to 
the  works  of  his  fellow-artists,  they  are  no  less 
precious  in  Art-quality.  The  characteristic 
beauties  of  Ittenbach’s  manner  recall,  indeed, 
the  spiritual  style  of  Fra.  Angelico ; both 
artists,  the  greater  and  the  less,  have  in 
common  grace  just  touched  by  asceticism, 
tenderness  finely  tempered  by  simplicity,  and 
pure  brilliancy  of  colour,  lustrous  as  jewels. 

The  chief  frescoes  by  Karl  Muller,  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  nave,  and  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  choir,  are  both  good 
examples  of  his  felicity  in  management  of  com- 
posing line.  He  seems  to  possess  that  sensi- 

bility  for  balance  and  relation  which,  in  a 
musician  or  a poet,  would  bo  sense  of  rhythm. 
Another  admirable  quality  in  the  essentially 
graceful  style  of  this  artist,  is  the  airy  ease  of 
attitude  noticeable  in  his  youthful  or  angelic 
figures,  suggesting,  as  it  were,  motion  in  rest, 
like  the  poise  of  a lark  mid-heaven,  or  the 
“ucello  divin”  of  Dante.  The  Birth  of  the 
V irgin  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  portions : 
that  above,  containing  the  chief  subject,  that 
below,  a striking  group  of  typical  women  from 
the  Old  Testament.  This  lower  portion  is  very 
characteristic  of  Karl  Miillcr,  and  brings  out  a 
power  wliich  a German  critic,  Herr  Wiegmann, 
well  describes  as  his  “ feines  Gefiihl  fur  Sclidn- 
heit  und  jungfrauliche  Anmuth,  die  sich  mit 
einem  tief  empfundenem  Ausdrucke  in  Gestalt 
und  Gebarde  zu  einem  unwiderstehlichen 
Wirkung  verbinden.”  This  criticism  is  verified 
by  the  lovely  figure  of  the  virgin  Abishag,  who 
is  the  centre  of  the  group  we  now  consider : 
selected  as  a fair  type  of  maidenhood,  she 
stands  with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom, 
robed  in  white,  delicate  and  tender  as  a lily, 
with  an  ineffable  fragrance  of  purity  and  meek- 
ness about  her  bowed  head  and  graceful  form. 

Passing  onwards,  from  nave  to  transept,  the 
frescoes  by  Andreas  Miiller,  from  the  Legend  of 
St.  Apollonaris,  strike  the  eye  as  negatively, 
rather  than  positively  good.  They  may,  in- 
deed, be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  German 
spiritual  school  in  its  weakness.  The  faults 
which  mar  these  works  by  Andreas  Muller  are 
the  faults  of  the  school  when  unanimated  by 
individual  genius  and  character — convention- 
ality of  treatment,  feebleness  of  drawing,  and 
poor  decorative  colouring. 

We  turn  to  the  grand  fresco  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Deger,  on  the  north  transept  wall, 
the  most  important  and  impressive  of  the  whole 
series.  In  treating  the  solemn  subject  of  the 
Crucifixion,  Deger  has  sought  to  bring  out,  not 
the  horror  and  awful  agony  which  most  artists 
make  prominent  features,  but  rather  the  divine 
significance  of  suffering,  the  strength  of  love 
true  unto  death.  No  obtrusive  distortions  dis- 
tract the  eye  from  the  sublime  calm  of  the 
crucified  Christ,  strong  in  endurance,  suffused 
with  light  from  the  Unseen.  The  upturned 
face  and  patient  form  of  the  penitent  thief,  the 
painful  contortions  of  tho  scoffer,  and  the 
various  attitudes  of  groups  below  tho  Cross, 
are  brought  into  subtle  balance  with  the  central 
figure,  so  that  from  it,  and  to  it,  every  line 
radiates  imperceptibly.  The  sorrowing  mother 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  singularly  beautiful : 
intense  agony  has  blanched  her  face  and  en- 
larged her  burning,  but  tearless  eyes ; not  even 
the  burden  of  a crushing  grief  can  rob  her 
form  of  the  dignity  of  its  Divine  motherhood. 
The  sky  behind  assumes  a peculiar  grey-blue 
lint,  lightening  into  sullen  red  towards  the 
horizon,  and  producing  an  effect  strangely 
solemn  and  portentous  : the  air  seems  to  gleam 
and  quiver  with  intermittent  flashes.  The 
colouring  throughout  is  harmonious  and  sub- 
dued ; tho  draperies  in  this,  as  in  other  of 
Deger’s  frescoes,  are  somewhat  squarely  cast 
in  manner,  akin  to  tho  Giottesque  treatment. 

To  this,  the  grandest  composition  of  tho 
series  of  frescoes,  we  have  devoted  too  much 
space  to  enter  into  further  description.  If  our 
simple  account  should  induce  any  one  of  our 
readers  to  visit  for  himself  this  mountain  shrine 
of  Art,  he  will  linger  long  as  we,  and  leave  as 
reluctantly. 

We  stayed  until  the  brown-robed  monk  had 
finished  his  sacristan  work,  had  lit  the 
lamps  in  the  crypt-chapel  where  lies  the 
martyr-bishop  in  stone  effigy,  had  dressed  the 
altar-rails  with  spotless  muslin,  had  passed 
numberless  times  in  and  out  of  the  church  with 
his  noiseless  bare  feet ; still  we  lingered,  when 
the  quiet  was  disturbed  by  sudden  incursion  of 
visitors  from  the  town.  Their  loud  voices, 
jarring  on  the  silence,  broke  the  spell,  and  we 
turned  to  go.  Before  the  short  autumn  day  was 
ended  we  were  many  miles  away  from  Remagen. 
But  the  memory  of  the  mountain-chapel  with 
the  pictured  vision  on  its  walls,  haunts  us  yet : 
it  is  an  abiding  source  of  calm  delight  to  which 
weary  thought  may  turn  for  rest  amid  tho  noise 
and  tumult  of  city -life. 

Agnes  D.  Atkinson. 

'WOOLNEK’S  STATUE  OF 
DAVID  SASSOON. 

A steady  current  of  the  precious  metals 
was  directed  towards  the  shores  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  especially  towards  those 
of  Bombay,  by  the  devastation  of  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
during  the  civil  war.  The  wonderful  silver 
fever  which  ensued  is  now  a thing  of  the 
past.  The  gigantic  fortunes  which  both 
native  and  English  speculators  accumu- 
lated in  a few  months  withered  like  fairy 
gold.  But  every  now  and  then,  some  relic 
of  this  short-lived  splendour  is  cast  up  on  , 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  like  a bottle 
which  had  been  thrown  overboard  in  a 
shipwreck.  It  is  happy  when  such  jetsam 
and  flotsam  falls  at  the  feet  of  an  artist. 
Some  such  good  fortune  must  have  guided 
the  commission,  to  execute  in  marble  the 
statue  now  exhibiting  by  Mr.  TVoolner,  to 
the  studio  of  that  sculptor.  The  statue  is 
a fair  specimen  of  a conscientious  realistic 
treatment.  The  outline  of  the  face,  the 
flowing  robes  and  beard,  the  folds  and  the 
shadow  of  the  turban,  are  all  eminently 
suitable  for  representation  in  sculpture. 
The  most  objectionable  characteristic  of  the 
statue  is  the  poor,  chimney-piece  marble  in 
which  it  is  wrought.  Tho  obtrusive  blue 
veins  lead  the  lover  of  pure  sculpture  to  wish 
that  if  better  marble  was  unattainable, 
some  humbler,  but  less  variegated  material 
had  been  employed  by  the  artist ; and  we 
have  something  like  the  shadow  of  a doubt 
whether  the  treatment  is  not  rather  fitted 
for  stone  than  for  marble.  Look  at  the 
folds  of  the  girdle ; they  are  natural,  it  is 
true,  but  there  is  a want  of  incision,  espe- 
cially towards  their  terminations,  which  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  pliancy  of  Ori- 
ental textures.  In  a word,  they  are  to 
some  extent  conventionalised.  A similar 
remark  applies  to  the  beard.  The  stopping- 
pieces  between  the  fingers,  which  are  now 
so  unsightly,  will,  no  doubt,  be  removed 
when  the  statue  arrives  at  its  final  destina- 
tion. "VVe  speak  with]  some  hesitation  on 
this  point,  from  the  fact  that  the  usual 
English  difficulty  as  to  seeing  the  statue 
interferes  with  a more  accurate  criticism. 
The  reader  who  has  not  carefully  studied 
sculpture  may  look  aghast  at  the  remark. 
The  statue  stands  in  the  open  court  of  the 
Kensington  Museum,  under  a roof  of  glass. 

J ust  so  ; and  therefore  it  cannot  be  seen  as 
a statue  should  be  seen.  No  one  who  has 
ever  laid  a chisel  on  marble  while  exposed 
to  a shifting  and  varying  light,  will  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  To  attempt  sculp- 
ture in  the  open  air,  or  under  circumstances 
which  allow  of  the  constant  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  luminous  rays,  is  a task 
that  will  soon  remind  him  who  attempts  it 
of  the  fable  of  the  “ Cat,  the  two  Monkeys, 
and  the  Cheese ; ” his  evening’s  nibbling  at 
the  subject  will  need  to  be  compensated 
by  a counter-nibbling  by  morning  light. 
Sculpture  can  only  be  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted under  a fixed  illumination,  and  no 
work  save  that  of  the  Great  Artificer  will 
bear  examination  in  any  light  but  that 
under  which  it  was  wrought — speaking 
rather  of  direction  than  of  intensity  or  of 
colour.  "We  should  like  to  see  it  properly 
illuminated.  The  effect  by  night  is  said  to 
be  fine,  but  of  that  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion : and 
even  that  must  be  an  accidental  advantage, 
for  the  statue  appears  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  situation  which  happened  to  be 
available  as  to  space,  without  any  regard 
to  the  primary  requisite  of  correct  sculp- 
tural lighting. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OE  ITALY.— Paet  IY.  VENICE.  ELORENCE— The  PITTI  PALACE. 


HE  Yenetian  Academy  of  Eine  Arts 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  beside  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Salute : the  building  was  origin- 
ally the  convent  of  the  fraternity  della 
Carita.  Within  its  walls  is  a collec- 
tion of  about  seven  hundred  pictures, 
among  them  a considerable  number  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  school  of  Venice, 
for  which  the  institution  is  indebted  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  exertions  and 
discrimination  of  Count  Cicognara,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  attention 
was  directed  to  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  picture-gallery,  Titian’s 
‘Assumption  of  the  Virgin;’  another  great  work  of 
the  same  painter  is  ‘ The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple.’  Kugler  designates  it  as  “ of  a cheerful,  worldly 
character,”  and  certainly  the  critic’s  description  fully  bears  out 
the  application  of  the  terms : — “ A crowd  of  figures,  among  whom 
are  the  senators  and  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  are  looking  on  in 
astonishment  and  excitement  while  the  lovely  Child  (Jesus),  hold- 
ing its  little  blue  garment  daintily  in  its  right  hand,  is  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  Temple,  where  the  high  priest,  attended  by  a 
Levite,  is  receiving  her  (the  Virgin)  with  a benediction.  Windows 
and  balconies  are  full  of  spectators;  while,  next  the  steps,  sits 
an  old  woman  selling  eggs,  and  looking  on  at  the  tumult  with 
curiosity.  The  scene  is  rendered  with  great  naivete,  and  with 
an  incomparable  glow  of  colour.”  Undoubtedly  the  old  painters 
had  often  strange  ideas  of  sacred  Art  when  they  could,  as  in  this 
instance,  associate  the  citizens  of  ancient  Jerusalem  and  those  of 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century  taking  part  in  the  same  ceremony. 

Tintoretto’s  great  work  in  the  Academy — and  it  ranks  among 
his  most  remarkable  compositions — is  * St.  Mark  delivering  the 
Slave;’  the  slave  being  a Venetian  whom  the  Turks  had  taken 
prisoner  ; the  saint  is  rendering  him  invulnerable  to  the  torments 
which  his  master  has  ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  The  picture 


is  very  large,  and  contains  numerous  figures ; chief  among  them 
is  St.  Mark,  admirable  in  the  foreshortening,  who  is  seen  floating 
in  the  air  in  the  midst  of  a halo  of  bright  yellow ; below  is  the 
captive,  upon  whom  the  executioners  are  unimpressively  exercising 
their  instruments  of  torture  in  the  presence  of  a group  of  spectators. 
This  has  always  been  considered  Tintoretto’s  chef -d' oeuvre  as  an 
oil-painting. 

Jacopo  Palma,  sumamed  UVecchio,  adopted  in  his  earlier  time 
the  style  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  whose  portrait  heads  this  chapter, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Giorgione.  The  Academy  possesses  some 
of  his  best  works : notably,  ‘ St.  Peter  surrounded  by  Saints,’  a 
picture  of  his  early  period ; ‘ The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,’ 
belonging  to  that  of  his  transition ; and  ‘ The  Raising  of  the 
Widow’s  Son,’  which,  taken  as  a whole,  surpasses  the  others. 

The  younger  Venetian  school  is  pre-eminently  represented  here 
by  the  works  of  Vittore  Carpaccio,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
His  eight  large  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Ursula  and 
the  eleven  thousand  Virgins,  form  a series  of  most  masterly 
compositions ; but  his  grandest  work  is  ‘ Tile  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,’  painted  in  1510 ; it  shows  how  soon  the  painters  of 
this  school  began  to  develop  their  fancy  for  ornamental  architec- 
ture as  backgrounds,  and  for  richly  decorated  costumes  and 
accessories  of  all  kinds.  In  this  ‘ Presentation  ’ Mary  appears 
carrying  the  infant  Jesus  and  followed  by  two  maidens ; the  faces 
of  these  three  figures  are  very  beautiful.  Opposite  to  them  is  the 
aged  Simeon,  habited  as  one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  Temple,  and 
followed  by  two  minor  priests  acting  as  train-bearers : the  heads 
of  these  figures  are  also  fine  and  of  a noble  character.  In  a kind 
of  niche  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  are  three  children  playing  various 
musical  instruments.  In  design,  expression,  and  colour,  this  is 
unquestionably  a very  remarkable  picture  for  the  period  at  which 
it  was  painted,  and  certainly  affords  ample  justification  for  the 
term  applied  to  Carpaccio,  as ,par  excellence,  “ the  historical  painter 
of  the  early  Venetian  school.”  An  engraving  of  it  is  introduced 
here. 

Our  next  illustration  is  copied  from  one  of  those  gorgeous  scenic 
subjects  that  Paul  Veronese  delighted  in,  ‘Jesus  Feasting  at 
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whilo  in  the  immediato  foreground,  and  descending  the  broad  | steps  on  each  side,  are  groups  of  figures  that  form  episodes. 


as  it  were,  iu  the  principal  story.  'Vet,  somohow  or  other,  they  all  appear  subordinate  to  the  magnificent  display  of  archi 
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tecture ; the  crowd  of  people,  pictorially  arranged,  gives  it  life 
and  occupation. 

Another  grand  combination  of  figures  and  architecture  is  seen  j 
in  ‘ The  Ring  of  St.  Mark,’  by  Paris  Bordone  ; it  ranks  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  represents  the  fisherman  giving 
to  the  Doge  of  Yenice  the  ring  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  presented  to  the  former  by  St.  Mark,  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
as  a pledge  of  his  good-will  to  it.  On  a raised  bench,  to  which 
access  is  gained  by  successive  steps  of  mosaic  work,  sits  the 
Council  of  Ten,  with  the  Doge  in  the  centre,  under  a canopy ; the 
fisherman,  who  has  just  landed  from  a gondola,  a portion  of  which 
is  visible  in  the  foreground,  has  ascended  the  second  flight  of  steps, 
and  bends  lowly  as  he  presents  the  ring  to  the  Doge ; in  front  of 
the  steps  is  a numerous  body  of  civic  authorities,  headed  as  it 
seems  by  a dignitary  of  the  Church.  Through  a lofty  open  arch- 
way of  the  court  in  an  apartment  in  which  the  ceremony  takes 
place,  is  seen  a group  of  Venetian 
edifices.  With  this  we  must  close 
our  notice  of  the  gallery  of  the 


Academy,  though  it  contains  many  more  works  to  which  special 
attenion  might  well  be  directed. 

Florence  assumes  to  bo  the  parent  of  all  the  Italian  schools  of 
painting,  although  at  the  time  when  the  Florentine  Cimabue,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  arose  to  revivify  the  long  faded  light  of 
the  painter’s  art,  there  were  known  to  be  schools  existing  at 
Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Yenice.  The  roll  of  distinguished  names  in 
Art,  Poetry,  and  Science,  associated  with  this  magnificent  city  is 
scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  Rome  itself.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  princely  family  of  the  Medicis,  and  of  other  nobles  of 
Florence,'  genius  of  every  kind  was  called  into  action,  producing 
fruits  that  yet  remain  to  extort  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Less 
ornate,  perhaps,  in  its  general  exterior  character  than  some  others 
of  the  Italian  cities,  it  presents  a dignified  architectural  appear- 
ance of  a most  impressive  kind.  Among  its  noble  edifices 
there  is  not  one  better  known  to 
travellers  of  all  nations  than  the 
Pitti  Palace,  on  account,  chiefly, 


of  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  and 
other  works  of  Art  contained  in  it. 

The  building  was  commenced  in 
1440,  from  the  designs  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Brunelleschi,  by 
Luca  Pitti,  a wealthy  Florentine. 

It  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  till  about  the 
year  1559,  when  it  was  purchased  from  his  great  grandson, 
Giovanni  Pitti ; or,  as  some  writers  affirm,  in  1549,  from  Bona- 
corso  Pitti,  by  Leonora  de  Toledo,  wife  of  Cosmo  I.,  Duke  of 
Florence.  From  one  or  other  of  those  dates  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  Medicis  dynasty  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Gian  Gastone,  the  Pitti  Palace, 
which  has  always  retained  its  original  name,  continued  to  be  the 
chief  residence  of  the  family,  and  has  since  maintained  its  position 
as  the  abode  of  royalty. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  arranged  in  fourteen  splendid 
apartments,  decorated  in  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  first 
five  of  these,  the  most  richly  ornamented,  have  the  ceilings  painted, 
in  fresco,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; and  each  bears  the  name  of  a 
planet.  The  number  of  pictures  distributed  through  the  gallery 
is  about  five  hundred.  We  reserve  to  the  following  chapter 
any  reference  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  ‘ The  Ahoration 


(Ghirlandojo.) 


of  the  Magi,’  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo, a Florentine  painter  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
age.  His  real  name  was  Carradi  ; 
his  father,  a goldsmith  of  high  repute,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  famed  for  the  garlands  he  manufactured  for  the  ladies 
of  Florence  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Ghirlandajo,  which 
descended  to  his  children.  Domenico  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  a goldsmith,  but  his  love  of  painting  led  to  his 
being  placed  under  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  an  old  Florentine 
artist  of  no  great  repute.  Ghirlandajo  was  one  of  the  earliest 
painters  of  his  school  who  alienated  himself  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  Gothic  style  of  his  predecessors,  and,  indeed,  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  excellent  qualities  are  better  seen  in 
his  frescoes  than  in  his  easel-pictures,  like  that  here  engraved ; 
but  this  well-known  sacred  subject  is  a rich,  though  somewhat 
curious,  composition  with  regard  to  the  narrative  as  related  in 
scripture.  The  figures  are  careful  in  drawing,  symmetrically 
arranged,  the  reverential  feeling  of  each  is  well  expressed,  and 
the  costumes  are  displayed  with  no  inconsiderable  grace. 

James  Daeforne. 
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THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

FORTY-THIRD  EXHIBITION. 

The  Scottish  metropolis,  so  delightful  at  any 
season,  is  never  more  enjoyable  than  when  the 
j Academy  has  opened  its  annual  exhibition.  And 

so  well  is  this  understood,  that  no  sooner  is  the 
note  of  preparation  heard,  than  all  descriptions 
of  people  begin  to  plume  their  expectant  wings, 
and  come  flocking  from  far  and  near  to  the 
Grecian  building  on  the  old  Edinburgh  Mound. 
In  they  all  go  with  a little  flutter  of  excitement, 
grasping  their  catalogues  with  an  earnest  satis- 
faction ; and  thus,  day  after  day,  keep  pouring 
into  the  beautiful  rooms  with  their  abundance 
of  Art  treasures  stretching  out  before  them 
“where  to  choose.” 

The  usual  Banquet  (held  this  year  on  the  12th 
of  February),  which  was  largely  attended  by  the 
Members  of  the  Academy  and  their  friends, 
derived  additional  interest  from  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Reverdy  J ohnson.  The  American  Minister 
was  charmed  with  the  locale  of  the  feast  as  a 
novelty  in  his  experience,  and  took  occasion  to 
supplement  his  previous  eulogies  on  Scotland 
by  special  reference  to  the  merits  of  its  artists. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington,  another  distinguished 
guest,  won  golden  opinions  by  the  display  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  President  Sir  George  Harvey 
occupied  the  chair,  with  D.  0.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crou- 
pier ; and  altogether  the  evening  was  intel- 
lectually worthy,  and  well  fitted  to  leave  a trail 
of  sunny  memories  behind  it.  In  the  present 
exhibition,  all  the  Academicians  are  represented, 
several  of  them  in  eminent  force  ; yet  we  miss 
some  one  distinctive  work  that  rivets  the  atten- 
tion and  far  outstrips  the  rest.  This  is  a pity ; 
for  every  such  creation  of  genius,  coming  upon 
us  with  glorious  power,  not  only  thrills  the  soul 
with  a new  joy,  but  marks  an  era  in  the  history 
of  Art.  Two  associates  are  wanting,  Peter 
Graham  and  R.  Gavin.  But  the  two  Acade- 
micians Elect  (Messrs.  Ross  and  Cameron)  have 
both  rendered  good  service ; the  ‘ Salmon  Fish- 
ing * of  the  former,  and  ‘ Responsibility  ’ by  the 
latter,  being  excellent  examples  of  their  indivi- 
dual styles.  In  the  absence  of  any  “bright  par- 
ticular star”  to  bear  ofF  the  palm,  we  are  partly 
consoled  by  observing  that  a greater  number 
than  usual  possess  decided  claims  to  our  respect. 
With  men  whose,  reputation  has  attained  a cer- 
tain altitude,  their  names  alone  are  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  excellence ; while  to  the  majority, 
who  are  yet  toiling  up  the  mountain  at  various 
elevations,  we  had  much  rather  stretch  out  the 
hand  of  encouragement  than  offer  the  utterances 
of  cold,  hai-d  criticism.  For  Art,  be  it  remem 
beared,  like  Music  or  Poetry,  is  just  an  outlet  of 
mind  which  requires  judicious  training;  and 
whoever  ventures  on  the  field  regardless  of  this 
truth  will  speedily  discover  (without  the  hasty 
censure  of  others)  his  own  inherent  incapacity, 
and  so  fade  away  into  insignificance.  ‘An 
Officer  in  the  Elizabethan  Costume,’  has  the  full 
j vigorous  touch  of  the  late  John  Phillip,  R.A., 

‘ The  Minuet,’  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  is  a very 
| charming  young  girl  to  whom  dancing  has  a 
grave  importance  wholly  ignored  by  the  belles 
of  our  modern  school.  Sir  Noel  Paton’s, 
R.S.A.,  ‘ Fairy  Raid  ’ is  a pre-eminent  example 
of  what  we  would  fain  designate  the  early  style 
of  this  master;  from  which,  albeit  he  has  a 
lingering  fondness  for  it,  he  ever  and  anon 
emerges  into  what  may  be  a graver  and  higher 
walk.  Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  is 
thoroughly  good  this  year,— in  the  portrait  of 
the  ‘ Baillie  of  Proven,  ’ in  his  ‘ Ben  Ledi,’  a 
rich  landscape,  and  especially  in  ‘ Auchymoor,’ 
a romantic  and  suggestive  leaf  from  Nature’s 
book.  Of  Thomas  Faed’s,  R.A.,  two  pictures 
(each  a private  property),  ‘Pot  Luck’ — chil- 
dren feeding  poultry,  though  simple  and  amus- 
ing, is  greatly  excelled  by  ‘ Music  hath  charms,’ 
where  a beautiful  type  of  a true  Scottish 
lassie  stands  lost  in  the  bewilderment  of  a 
rustic  strain.  ‘Haddon  Hall,’  by  John  Faed, 
R.S.A.,  is  a delightful  reminiscence  of  the 
olden  time ; and  while  the  foreground  is  occu- 
pied by  competitors  in  the  graceful  lists  of 
archery,  the  distance  reveals  tho  ancient  castle 
towering  amid  its  green  surroundings.  Wil- 

liam  Craweord,  A.,  though  dealing  largely  in 
portraiture,  is  something  more  than  a mere 
copyist  of  features,  as  witness  the  sisters  * Lucy 
and  Evelyn,’  conspicuous  for  a certain  easy  ele- 
gance rare  of  attainment.  0 ur  favourite,  however, 
is  * Too  Late.’  Here  a girl  of  exquisite  beauty — 
whose  hair  alone,  decked  with  the  solitary  blue 
flower,  is  a study  of  golden  wealth — comes 
stealthily  to  a garden  gate,  “too  late”  to  hinder 
the  hostile  encounter  of  rival  lovers,  one  of 
whom  lies  dead  behind  the  door.  The  colour 
may  be  somewhat  florid,  but  the  situation  is 
striking,  and  told  -with  fine  effect.  There  is 
cleverness  and  ingenuity  in  James  Drummond’s, 
R.S.A.,  ‘Queen  Mary  returning  from  the  Kirk 
of  Field,’  yet  the  insignificance  of  the  principal 
figure  essentially  mars  the  interest.  J.  B.  Mac- 
donald, A.,  is  only  partially  successful  in  ‘ King 
James  and  the  Witches,’  inasmuch  as  the  female 
on  whom  the  accusation  rests,  lacks  expression, 
and  the  grouping  is  slightly  confused.  The 
figure  of  James  and  of  the  old  woman  are  re- 
deeming points,  and  the  theme  is  attractive  from 
its  peculiarity.  The  ‘ Old  World  and  the  New,’ 
by  William  Douglas,  R.S.A.,  is  quaint  and 
suggestive.  Two  monks,  severe  in  garb  and 
brimful  of  the  self-denying  austerity  of  their 
order,  are  seated  moodily  in  cloistered  cell; 
while  outside  the  casement  we  have  a peep  of 
some  jaunty  specimens  of  over-dressed  humanity 
disporting  themselves  in  the  sunshine  — a 
novol  conception,  and  well  pourtrayed.  * Left 
Behind,’  by  the  same  artist,  depicts  a simple 
incident  that  strikes  home  at  a glance  to  the 
spectator’s  heart. 

We  do  not  care  much  for  Sir  Francis  Grant’s, 
P.R.A.,  illustration  of  the  ‘Battle  of  Alma,’ 
deeming  that  all  battle- effects,  whether  by  sea 
or  land,  must  tend  to  confuse  the  eye  rather 
than  gratify  the  taste,  and  therefore  do  not 
generally  offer  appropriate  subjects  for  the 
pencil.  The  same  objection,  though  differently 
applied,  affects  Gourlay  Steel’s,  R.S.  A., ‘Shoot- 
ing Party,’  where  tameness  takes  the  place  of 
tumult  ; and  where,  unless  the  multitudinous 
dramatis  persona  are  portraits,  there  is  little  to 
satisfy  the  mind.  As  an  animal  painter,  Mr. 
Steel  asserts  his  superiority  in  such  pieces  as 
‘Left  in  Charge’  and  ‘Old  Favourites,’  excel- 
lently manipulated.  George  Hay'  gives  us  that 
comical  scene  from  ‘ The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ’ 
whore  Richie  Moniplies  swaggering  down  Fleet 
Street  is  assailed  with  jeers  and  mock  adulation 
by  the  passers  by.  There  is  decided  ability  in 
the  pose  of  the  figures,  and  the  humour  is  inimi- 
table. Alexander  Leggett  possesses  versa- 
tility of  talent.  ‘ The  shipwrecked  Fisherman  ’ 
is  a clever,  dreary  conception ; but  the  great 
favourite  is  ‘Hame  frae  the  Herring  Drave,’ 
where  the  young  seaman  having  poured  out  his 
earnings  on  the  table  with  quiet  pride,  he  and 
his  money  are  being  closely  scrutinised  by  the 
family.  The  woman  who  points  eagerly  to  the 
silver  is  evidently  a calculating  soul.  How  dif- 
ferent the  innocent  child  who  sits  playing  on 
the  floor,  unconscious  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  world’s  idol ! This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pictures  sold  in  the  exhibition, — for  the  sum  of 
£140.  The  large  canvas,  ‘Arab  attacked  by 
Lions,’  C.  Lutyens,  is  a striking  theme  ably 
expounded.  The  swing  of  the  flying  horseman 
is  admirably  given,  as  he  dashes  desperately 
past  his  wild  assailants ; and  as  we  glance  at 
one  huge  creature  whose  disabled  condition  has 
doubly  infuriated  the  others,  we  wish  the  poor 
Bedouin  God-speed  out  of  reach  of  the  frightful 
jaws  of  his  enemies.  M.  G.  Brennan’s  ‘ Via 
della  Vita,  Rome,’  has  a certain  artistic  feeling ; 
but  we  would  suggest  less  stiffness  of  form 
and  more  variety  in  the  countenances.  J.  A. 
Houston,  R.S. A.,  shows  to  advantage  in  all  his 
handiwork — chiefly  ‘Alice,’  a charming  imper- 
sonation of  a young  girl,  the  down  on  whose 
snowy  mantle  is  not  softer  than  her  own  sweet 
nature ; and  ‘ Another  Bite,’  where  an  old  and 
a young  man  sit  lazily  in  a boat  watching  the 
dip  of  the  fishing-line.  We  greet  James 
Archer’s,  R.S.A.,  ‘ My  Great-grandmother,’ 
and  particularly  admire  his  ‘Little  Lady,’  in 
the  pale  blue  dress  with  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  ‘as  she  stood  to  Vandyke.’  This  last  is 
a gem.  His  ‘ Queen  Guinevere  being  carried 
to  Glastonbury  ’ appears  flat.  The  faces  are  too 
pale  and  lack  variety.  ‘ Christmas  Prepara- 

tions,  by  John  Burr,  is  carefully  painted  both 
in  respect  of  the  figures  and  the  still  life.  The 
chief  cook  shows  all  the  irritability'-  of  temper 
assigned  to  her  class ; and  the  promiscuous 
handling  of  the  diverse  ingredients  of  the  coming 
feast  amply  confirms  the  popular  notion  that  in 
culinary  matters  it  is  wiser  not  to  venture  be- 
hind the  scenes.  We  need  no  catalogue  to 
announce  the  author  of  ‘ Waiting  at  the  Cross 
Road,’  by  E.  Nicol,  R.S.  A.,  where  every  person 
and  everything — the  stout  traveller  in  front, 
with  greatcoat  and  muffler,  from  whom  the 
woman  asks  alms,  the  old  pilgrim  piper,  and 
the  migratory  gossips  behind — ay,  even  to  tho 
dog  and  the  game  scattered  about  the  path — 
are  unmistakably  out-and-out  Hibernian.  And 
saying  this  what  needs  further  praise  ? 

There  is  power  in  J.  Pettie’s,  A.R.A.,  dread- 
ful ‘Tussle  with  a Highland  Smuggler.’  We  feel 
the  straining  of  muscle  as  the  limbs  of  the  com- 
batants are  set  in  the  deadly  struggle,  and  the 
exciseman’s  life  seems  well-nigh  hanging  by  a 
thread  in  the  desperate  grip  of  his  infuriate  foe. 
What  was  the  treachery  of  Lord  Carlisle  which 
J.  J.  Napier  depicts  with  easy  animation  and 
agreeable  finish,  yet  rather  florid  colouring  ? 
The  figures  are  well  placed,  and  ought  to  create 
interest,  but  the  story  to  our  memory  is  lack- 
ing. William  M ‘Taggart,  A.,  is  excellent  in 
‘ Young  Trawlers  ’ — a bevy  of  children  of  all 
ages,  who,  having  scrambled  into  a boat,  are 
making  mock  efforts  to  enact  fishers  in  every 
imaginable  attitude.  The  late  Hugh  Miller  is 
very  characteristically  rendered  by  W.  Smellib 
Watson,  R.S. A.,  in  ‘Geological  Musing.’  His 
first-found  specimen  has  opened  aveinof  thought 
iu  that  serious  mind  of  which  the  result  was  the 
“ Old  Red  Sandstone.”  How  is  it,  we  would  ask, 
that  W.  E.  Lockhart  presents  us  with  ‘ The 
Bolero,’  seeing  that  another  canvas,  identically 
similar,  hangs  at  present  in  the  Glasgow  Exhi- 
bition ? The  same  question  occurs  in  regard 
to  the  ‘Dominie’  of  Thomas  Graham,  and  also 
the  ‘Sancho  Panza’  of  Robert  Greenlees. 
Surely  this  fact,  if  permissible,  ought  at  least  to 
be  acknowledged.  A word  of  praise  is  due  to 
C.  E.  Dounard  for  three  pieces,  all  good,  especi- 
ally ‘ Noontide  Rest.’  A weary  old  woman 
reposes  agreeably  amid  the  innocent  surround- 
ings of  children  and  sheep.  The  whole  is 
beautifully  toned,  and  there  is  a cleaness  in  the 
sky  very  grateful  and  appropriate.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  G.  P.  Chalmers,  A.,  found  ready 
purchasers  for  both  his  productions  : — ‘ The 
Old  Story,’  where  grandmother  and  child  are 
carefully  studying  the  Book ; and  * Asleep,’  in 
which  age  is  most  truthfully  pourtrayed  in  the 
wrinkled  face,  lean  hands,  and  worn  out  frame 
of  the  octogenarian,  whose  spinning  wheel 
stands  neglected  before  her.  Sacred  subjects 
are  rare  in  our  exhibitions.  John  Russell’s 
‘ Ascension  ’ would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage  had  the  sky  been  clearer  and  less 
massive.  As  it  is,  the  effect  of  the  principal 
figure  is  marred ; but  the  effort  was  high,  and 
has  several  creditable  points.  The  ‘ Return 
from  Hawking,’  by  the  same,  is  vastly  elabo- 
rate both  in  living  impersonation,  architecture, 
and  surrounding  minutire.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  however,  it  is  quite  a misnomer,  and 
might  be  the  return  from  anything  as  well  as 
hawking.  There  is  fairy  fancy  in  ‘ Love’s 
Bandists,’  J.  M.  Robertson,  boyish  figures 
flying  merrily  on  Cupid’s  errands,  laughing  and 
careless  of  the  wounds  they  are  about  to  inflict. 
R.  P.  Bells’  ‘ Cup  of  good  Canary,’  has  the 
genuine  smack  of  the  connoisseur,  as  he  twists 
his  features,  while  scrutinising  the  colour  of  the 
wine  through  the  glass.  Hugh  Collins  has 
studied  human  nature  to  purpose  as  we  find  it 
in  ‘ Domestic  Industry  in  the  Highlands,’  for 
verily  this  is  about  the  laziest  industry  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  likely  to  be  so  much 
tho  more  truthful  “in  the  Highlands.”  The 
‘Mother  and  Child’  of  Adolphe  Artz  is  soft, 
simple,  and  beautiful ; positively  without  fault 
in  our  eyes.  We  would  suggest  to  J.  Oswald 
Stewart  to  pay  more  attention  to  expression 
in  the  countenances  of  his  characters,  for,  in  the 
midst  of  much  careful  painting,  this  is  sadly 
lacking  in  the  piece  called  ‘ The  Gift,’  as  also 
in  ‘ Foul  Play.’  The  old  woman  sitting  by  the 
* Empty  Cradle,’  J.  C.  Munro,  has  considerable 
feeling. 
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It  would  puzzle  a conjuror  to  unravel  what 
G.  Maculloch  means  by  ‘ Man.  the  Dreamer.’ 
To  speak  gently,  the  tissue  is  far  too  involved 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  clearing  the  web  ; and 
to  call  such  an  unreasonable  fancy  by  the  sacred 
name  of  Art,  appears  scarcely  excusable.  Art 
is  truth,  or  the  verisimilitude  of  it ; and  not  the 
material  transference  of  any  vague  whim  of  a 
fevered  brain.  But  it  is  time  we  should  speak 
of  one  of  the  most  rising  artists  in  Scotland,  for 
whom  we  augur  great  things,  if  time  only  is 
granted  to  mature  his  talents.  Keeley  Hals- 
welle,  A.,  hitherto  associated  almost  exclu- 
sively with  Newhaven  episodes,  takes  a bold 
flight  this  year  into  a totally  diverse  walk,  and 
starts  away  into  the  sunny  south,  thence  im- 
porting to  us  three  glowing  transcripts  of 
Italian  life.  Yet  lest  we  should  forget  his  early 
mission,  he  first  gives  us  * The  Fish  Auction,’ 
an  admirable  version  of  such  gatherings,  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  his  old  love.  There 
is  capital  grouping,  rich  colour,  fine  observa- 
tion, and  powerful  effect,  in  all  these  Con- 
tinental scenes.  ‘The  Contadini  waiting  for 
Hire,’  is  broad  and  masterly  in  style ; so  is 
the  ‘ Piazza  at  Borne,’  where  the  fat  priest, 
clutching  the  umbrella,  seems  more  intent  on 
his  dinner  than  his  orisons. 

Pass  we  at  length  from  the  crowded  ways  of 
men  to  the  haunts  of  nature.  And  first  we 
would  peep  into  the  delicious  hit  of  forest 
solitude  by  J.  Farquharson,  suggested  by 
Milton’s  lines, — “ Now  comes  still  evening  on,” 
j &c.  The  amber  sunset,  partially  revealed 

j through  the  tall  tree  branches,  is  fast  fading 
into  twilight.  The  mysterious  hush  pervad- 
ing the  lonely  woodland  strikes  to  the  heart 
with  a solemn  presage,  and  we  suspend  our 
speech  in  sympathetic  unison.  J.McWhirteh, 
A.,  is  a man  of  whom  the  Academy  may  be 
proud.  For  genius  soaring  far  above  talent, 
industry,  and  force  of  circumstance,  is  the 
subtle  alchemist  that  transfigures  whatever  it 
touches,  snatching  a grace  infinitely  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  other  mental  gifts.  When  we 
look  at  ‘ Old  Edinburgh,  Night,’  it  is  not  the 
stone  and  lime  we  contemplate.  The  poetry  of 
city-life,  its  sins  and  sorrows,  its  pains  and  toils, 
its  transient  joys  and  its  tearful  agonies,  its 
praying  and  its  cursing,  its  cold  and  hunger,  its 
thousand  inevitable  vicissitudes — all  rise  up 
before  us  in  one  long  continuous  wail,  beneath 
which  the  listening  soul  lies  down  and  overflows 
with  earnest  compassion.  ‘ The  Haunted  House,’ 
is  also  an  expressive  picture  ; while  the  name- 
less dreary  scene,  indicated  by  the  line,  ‘ With 
a heigh-ho ! the  wind  and  the  rain,’  is  elo- 
quently suggestive  of  piteous  discomfort.  We 
like  John  Smart’s  treatment  of  ‘Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Deer  Forest.’  He  has  a fine  eye  for 
the  grandeur  of  Caledonia’s  “Muirs  and  Mosses 
mony,  0 ! ” and  the  stormy  mists  gathering 
round  Loch-na-Gar  are  dashed  off  with  an 
impressive  hand.  Analogous  to  the  foregoing 
is  Beattie  Brown’s  ‘ Among  the  Grampians,’ 
a stern  page  in  a rugged  region  faithfully  read. 
His  ‘Deserted  Mill’  is  a fragmentary  study  of 
much  merit.  So  also  are  ‘ Cottages  near  Loch 
Vennacher,’  and  the  ‘ Clachan  of  Aberfoil,’  by 
E.  T.  Crauford,  B.S.A.  The  snow  about  the 
cottages  is  very  real,  and  the  donkey  standing 
at  the  door  a monument  of  patience  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances.  T.  Clark,  A., 
excels  in  ‘ Ben  Yenue,  Loch  Achray,’  an  old 
time-honoured  theme,  of  which  neither  painters 
nor  the  public  ever  seem  to  tire.  We  class 
J.  C.  Wintour,  A.,  and  J.  Dock  arty  together 
in  respect  of  unwearied  industry  in  their  special 
department  of  natural  exposition,  evinced  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  contributions, 
j ‘ An  Auld  Drive  Boad  ,’  by  the  former,  shows  a 
i quick  appreciation  of  evening’s  soft  effects ; 

while  the  ‘ Moorland  ’ and  ‘ Arran  Cottage,’  of 
\ the  latter,'  are  full  of  wild  and  truthful  beauty. 

! A.  Fraser,  B.S.A.,  is  so  delightful  in  his  * Fern 
Harvest,  Surrey,’  that  we  the  more  regret  the 
paucity  of  his  appearances.  This  want,  however, 
is  amply  compensated  by  A.  Perigal,  B.S.A., 
who  is  strong  this  year  both  numerically  and 
meritoriously.  Of  his  nine  canvases,  we  would 
particularise  ‘A  Last  Gleam  on  Snowdon,’  a 
striking  effect  of  light  amid  the  surroundings  of 
sombre  grey  ; and  largest  and  best,  the  ‘ Moun- 
tain Scene  in  Sutherland,’  which  speaks  a 

sublime  language  to  the  heart  of  the  intelligent 
spectator.  But  where  is  S.  Bough,  A.,  all 
this  while  ? Winning  new  laurels  unquestion- 
ably at  the  hand  of  discrimination  and  taste. 
And  whether  we  contemplate  the  ‘ Swollen 
Torrent,’  tumbling  over  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
or  the  beautiful  repose  of  ‘ Cader  Idris,’  and 
the  ‘ Buins  on  Inch  Mahon ;’  the  wonderful 
‘ Storm  over  Dunstanborough  Castle  ;’  or,  last 
and  greatest,  ‘Skiddaw  from  Watendlath,’  an 
exquisite  rendering  of  a peculiar  cast  of  country 
with  hill  and  dale,  bridge  and  cattle  and  sky, 
all  blending  in  delicious  conjunction  (and 
rightly  sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition 
for  200  guineas), — we  have  only  two  words  to 
say  of  the  whole  : — “ Well  done !” 

D.  0.  Hill,  B.S.A.,  contributes  many  and 
varied  works.  Of  his  twin  Edinburgh  pieces, 
we  prefer  ‘ From  the  Calton  Hill,  Evening.’  j 
It  is  very  sweetly  toned,  and  contains  more 
elaboration  than  is  usual  with  this  artist.  ‘ A 
Whinny  Knowe  near  Palmont’  is  remark- 
able for  the  clear  immensity  of  the  dis- 
tance, revealing  the  Ochils  range  afar.  We  like 
‘ Castle  Campbell,’  with  its  peculiar  sky.  (Is 
almost  any  tint  of  sky  unnatural  P)  And  the 
* Peep  o’day  on  the  river  Suir,  Ireland,’  is  dark 
and  effective.  ‘ The  Birthplace  of  Queen  Mary  ’ 
is  quite  a fairy-scene,  sunny  and  delightful. 
We  must  thank  Mr.  F.  Vallance  for  ‘Ellan- 
gowan  Castle,’  a very  clever  illustration  from 
“ Guy  Mannering,”  where  the  snow  upon  the 
rocks  that  girt  the  sea-beach  has  fallen  oppor- 
tunely to  hide  the  footprints  of  the  villain 
Glossin.  How  soothing  and  lovely,  on  the'other 
hand,  is  his  ‘ Summer  Evening  on  the  Forth,’ 
where  the  bridal  is  being  held  between  earth  and 
sky  ! Waller  Baton,  B.S.A.,  is  one  of  those 
progressive  spirits  that  demands  our  respect. 
Though  rather  addicted  to  mannerism,  by 
which  we  mean  a repetition  of  himself  in  his 
sunset  skies  and  young  May  moons,  there  is 
close  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  stroke  of  his 
brush.  He  possesses,  moreover,  a versatility  by 
which  he  can  compass  his  purpose  in  a twofold 
manner,  either  by  oil  or  water-colour,  an  attempt 
not  always  made  with  equal  success.  The 
‘ Autumn  Evening,  Arran,’  is  a type  of  the 
perfect  serenity  of  the  loveliest  hour  in  the 
holiest  tide  of  the  year ; and  the  ‘ Moor  in  Skye,’ 
fresh,  wild,  and  expansive,  appeals  to  every 
observant  eye  to  testify  to  its  truthfulness.  In 
portraiture  per  se  we  have  abundant  specimens 
from  D.  Macnee,  B.S.A. : the  most  impor- 
tant being  ‘Viscount  Melville  in  the  Boyal 
Archers’  uniform ; ’ and  the  prettiest,  ‘ Mrs. 
Hannan,’  seated  in  her  drawing-room,  with  her 
dog  in  her  lap.  Colvin  Smith,  B.S.A.,  amply 
maintains  his  reputation,  while  J.  M.  Barclay, 
Tavernor  Knott,  Macbeth,  Lees,  B.S.A., 
Burton,  A.,  Macleay,  B.S.A.,  and  others,  are 
excellently  represented.  The  water-colours  are 
generally  superior — comprising  most  of  the  old 
names  and  some  new  ones.  James  Bamuo- 
rough  has  distinctive  talent,  as  also  B.  M. 
Ballantyne,  B.  Morham,  Junr.,  Woolnoth, 
Miller,  Staunton,  and  a host  of  others,  whom 
in  the  limited  space  of  one  article  devoted 
to  the  Boyal  Academy,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
analyse. 

The  display  of  sculpture,  though  limited,  is  of 
a high  class.  William  Brodie,  B.S.A.,  has, 
among  others,  a statue  in  marble  called  ‘ Sun- 
shine,’ full  of  grace  and  beauty.  John  Hutch- 
ison’s, B.S.A.,  ‘ Dante  ’ is  replete  with  the 
dignity  of  a noble  intelligence.  William 
Mossman’s  ‘Flora  Macdonald’  is  sweet  and 
tender ; and  A.  Anderson’s  ‘ Jessie,’  a pat- 
tern of  chubby  childhood  folded  in  downy 
sleep.  Besides  a duplicate  of  the  ‘ Model  for 
a Colossal  Statue  of  Dr.  Livingstone,’  now  in 
the  Glasgow  Institute,  and  of  which  we,  last 
month,  expressed  a high  opinion,  Mrs.  D.  0. 
Hill  excels  in  a ‘ Marble  Statue  of  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,’  and  a ‘ Model  Bust  of  Mrs. 
Gilroy.’  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mis- 
take, this  lady  is  yet  destined  to  reap  the 
highest  awards  of  merit  in  her  branch  of  Ark 
We  leave  the  Boyal  Academy  for  1869  in 
prosperity  and  honour  ; now  fairly  on  the  road 
to  realize  the  splendid  prospects  which  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  Williams  prophesied  to  he  in  store 
for  Art-genius  in  Scotland. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

CHAPTEB  III. 

Section  Y. 

In  any  attempt  to  describe  a collection  of 
many  varieties  of  china,  the  convenience 
both  of  the  writer  and  of  the  reader  leads 
the  former  to  adopt  the  historic  order.  In 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  value  of 
the  collection,  will  be  the  need  that  this 
order  should  be  adopted  in  its  arrangement 
and  catalogue.  The  result  of  this  natural 
grouping  is,  that  any  gap  or  hiatus  will  be- 
come more  clearly  apparent.  Thus  when  a 
collection  once  attains  a certain  importance, 
it  passes  into  a transition  state.  The  neces- 
sity of  completion  presses  upon  the  pro- 
prietors. Insensibly,  and  instinctively,  a 
large  collection  will  tend  to  form  itself  into 
a historic  gallery. 

The  extreme  and  lavish  wealth  of  the 
Kensington  Gallery  in  Italian  majolica 
renders  more  marked,  by  contrast,  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  collection  in 
some  other  respects.  By  the  side  of  one’ of 
the  finest  collections  of  Italian  enamelled 
pottery  in  the  world,  we  expect,  in  an 
English  exhibition,  to  see  some  systematic 
illustrations  of  the  various  old  English 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  (as  in  the  representation 
of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  omitted  by  special  desire)  that  the 
very  ware  from  which  the  general  name  of 
China  is  taken  is  (omitted.  No  Oriental 
china — the  porcelain  of  China  and  of  Japan 
— is  to  be  found  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery.  The 
articles  of  this  description  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum,  are  displayed, 
together  with  the  loan  specimens,  in  the 
courts  below.  Of  course  this  defect  is 
only  a transitory  one ; but,  so  long  as  it 
exists,  it  interferes  with  both  the  artistic 
and  the  historic  value  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion. 

In  the  country  from  which  what  we  call 
* China’  derives  its  name,  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  can  be  traced  back  for  four  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  to  the  remote  date  of 
2698,  b.c.  Porcelain  proper  dates  from  the 
fifth  Chinese  dynasty,  which  reigned  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  The  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dynasties,  known 
by  the  names  of  Tchin,  Soui,  and  Thang — 
in  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the  tenth  cen- 
turios  of  our  era — witnessed  the  production 
of  the  ancient  blue,  the  ancient  green,  and 
the  ancient  white  porcelain — the  colours 
and  forms  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in 
more  modern  times.  The  reign  of  the  Soung 
dynasty,  which  lasted  from  960  to  1279, 
A.D.,  was  the  period  which  produced  the 
most  precious  and  famous  porcelain,  the 
very  fragments  of  some  descriptions  of  which 
are  now  treasured  like  gems.  Of  these,  the 
first  in  date  and  in  value  is  carried  back  a 
few  years  earlier,  to  the  time  of  the  preced- 
ing Thang  dynasty,  in  954,  being  the  azure 
crackle,  intended  to  emulate  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  The  second  in  rank  is  the  blue  crackle  ; 
the  third  is  blue  and  rose  ; the  fourth,'  a 
pale  blue  or  red ; while  the  fifth  contains 
china  of  white,  red,  brown,  and  black 
colours.  We  find  in  the  Museum  Library 
a translation  into  French,  by  M.  Stanislaus 
Julien,  of  a Chinese  history  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  porcelain,  so  that,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent the  treasures  of  that  formidable  tongue 
are  here  unsealed  and  open  to  the  student. 

The  exquisite  egg-shell  china,  which  has 
been  considered  to  have  a double  title  to 
the  name,  first,  and  very  questionably,  on 
the  ground  that  powdered  egg-shells 
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entered  into  its  composition  ; and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  as  white,  as  transparent,  and 
almost  as  thin,  as  the  shell  of  a hen’s  egg, 
— much  more  so  than  that  of  the  egg  of  an 
ostrich, — dates  early  in  th9  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  specimens  of  the  finest  egg-shell 
china  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  glaze, 
being  as  thin,  the  Chinese  writers  tell  us, 'as 
bamboo  paper.  While  such”  is  the  delicacy 
of  the  smaller  pieces  of  porcelain,  we  may 
remark,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale 
of  magnitude,  the  porcelain  tower  at  Nan- 
kin, which  is  830  feet  high. 

The  mingled  Oriental  collection,  partly 
owned  by,  and  partly  lent  to,  the  Museum, 
is  in  too  transitory  a condition  to  allow  us 
to  give  much  notice  of  its  contents,  as 
fresh  arrangement  would  perplex  the 
reader.  Some  Japanese  bowls  and  vases 
will  claim  attention.  A curious  Japanese 
dish,  dated  1641,  is  remarkable  for  being 
adorned  with  a Christian  subject,  that  of 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  having  been  executed 
before  the  suppression  of  Christianity  in 
Japan.  The  Chinese  embossed  and  gilded 
jar  (324— ’54),  bought  for  £40,  is  a valu- 
able specimen  of  a curious  style  of  work. 
Large  plates  of  crimson  crackle,  and  of 
green  crackle,  and  a bason  of  light  yellow, 
are  among  the  most  noteworthy  [of  these 
valuable  pieces  of  porcelain. 

Still  confining  our  attention  to  Oriental 
china,  we  find  that  Persian  ware  is  very 
fairly  represented  in  the  Museum.  The 
purity  of  the  white  enamel,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colours,  and  the  Oriental  character 
of  the  designs,  are  such  as  to  raise  this 
description  of  pottery  to  a position  of  con- 
siderable importance.  An  ancient  Persian 
bowl  of  enamelled  earthenware,  painted 
inside  and  out  with  a floriated  design  in 
blue,  was  bought  for  the  small  price  of 
£4.  Glazed  vases  and  bottles,  and  enamelled 
plates,  bowls,  cups,  saucers,  and  salt-cellars, 
form  the  bulk  of  this  part  of  the  collection. 
One  very  curious  bowl  has  the  appearance, 
at  first  sight,  of  being  set  with  precious 
stones ; being  painted  with  ornaments  in 
blue  and  black,  and  diapered  with  perfora- 
tions filled  in  with  glaze.  It  was  bought, 
with  most  of  the  Persian  china,  from 
the  Bandinel  collection.  Specimens  of 
enamelled  wall- tiles  are  also  to  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  Persian  earthenware;  the 
architectural  decoration  of  mosques  and 
palaces  with  coloured  and  enamelled  pottery 
being  a style  of  art  equally  suited,  to 
climates  in  which  fountains  and  jets  of 
water  constitute  almost  the  highest  luxury, 
and  to  the  taste  of  the  Moorish  and  Sara- 
cenic propagators  of  the  stern  faith  of  Islam. 
In  the  quaint  and  charming  palace  of 
Cintra  is  to  be  found  a summer-house  on 
the  roof,  lined  with  enamelled  earthenware, 
the  incautious  visitor  to  which  finds  him- 
self imprisoned  by  a wall  of  water  that 
occupies  the  entrance,  while  he  unex- 
pectedly finds  himself  to  be  the  mark  at 
which  jets  from  every  side  are  suddenly 
and  accurately  directed. 

Section  YI. 

In  the  absence  from  the  Ceramic  Gallery 
of  specimens  of  Oriental  china,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Persia,  the  historic 
order  of  the  collection  leads  the  observer 
to  commence,  after  a glance  at  the  small 
case  of  Greek  objects,  at  Hispano-Moresque 
ware.  The  tiles,  or  “ azulejos,”  which  were 
architecturally  used  in  the  Moorish  edifices 
of  Spain,  are  considered  to  be  the  earliest 
examples  of  enamelled  earthenware  in 
modern  Europe.  Specimens  date  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, like  the  Della  Robbia  plaques,  rather 
to  architectural  decoration  than  to  the  sub- 


ject now  under  consideration.  Of  the 
utensils  purchased  by  the  Museum,  some 
are  objects  of  great  price  and  rarity.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  a bowl  and  cover,  of 
enamelled  earthenware,  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  2 1 inches  high,  painted  with  a 
scroll  diaper,  in  alternate  compartments  of 
gold  lustre  and  blue,  the  cover'  surmounted 
by  a cupola-shaped  ornament  in  gold  lustre. 
This  piece  of  Spanish  work,  of  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  cost  £S0.  . Another 
curious  specimen  is  a bowl  20  inches  in 
diameter,  and  9 inches  deep,  in  the  shapoAf 
a funnel,  adorned  with  the  representation 
of  a ship  in  full  sail,  with  the  royal  arms 
of  Portugal  on  the  sail : this  cost  £54.  An 
ewer  with  handle  and  spout,  the  sides  being 
gadrooned  and  ornamented  in  blue  and 
lustre,  will  also  attract  attention.  The 
large  size  of  the  bowls  appears  to  denote  the 
ancient  prevalence  of  a mode  of  cookery  still 
familiar  in  Spain.  A plateau  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  ware,  20  inches  in  diameter, 
is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Spain,  bla- 
zoned in  a manner  unusual  for  those  of 
any  other  country,  being  divided  in  tierce : 
the  arms  of  Arragon  occupying  the  first 
third  of  the  field,  and  those  of  Castille  and 
Leon,  quarterly,  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

Although  they  are  very  much  later  in 
date,  wo  may  here  notice  the  specimens 
emanating  from  the  famous  manufactory 
of  Buen  Retiro,  near  Madrid,  established 
by  King  Don  Carlos  III.,  in  1759.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  china,  which  was  then 
commenced,  for  the  most  part,  under  royal 
auspices.  The  Dresden  jasper  ware  com- 
mences in  1706,  the  Dresden  porcelain  in 
1715.  The  Capo  di  Monto  ware  in  1730. 
The  Chelsea  china  dates  from  1745.  The 
Soft  Sevres  from  1740 ; while  the  hard 
Sevres  porcelain  was  first  produced  in  1769. 
The  Buen  Retiro  porcelain  is  rare,  and  its 
price  has  augmented  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  late  years.  Two  cups,  or  small 
vases,  with  covers  of  white  porcelain, 
covered  with  little  embossed  roses,  giving 
a honeycomb  appearance  to  the  articles,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  court  below,  and  were 
purchased  at  the  moderate  price  of  12s.  6d. 
A great  bargain  was  secured  in  the  beauti- 
ful white  biscuit  vase,  two  feet  high,  with 
embossed  figures,  which  was  purchased  for 
£6  4s.  2d.  Eor  a similar  vase,  with  coloured 
figures,  the  possessors  are  now  demanding 
no  less  than  a thousand  pounds. 

Section  VII. 

There  is  a species  of  connoisseur  ship,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  good  taste  that 
the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  occupy  with 
regard  to  the  great  works  of  Aristotle. 
Originating  in  the  grovelling  admiration 
with  which  inferior  minds  regard  some- 
thing incomparably  above  their  reach,  these 
trivial  comments  grow,  and  swell,  and  mag- 
nify one  another,  until  they  form  a dense 
mass  of  incrustation  which  entirely  obscures 
the  purity  and  force  of  the  original  text. 
Thus  questions  of  rarity,  of  fashion,  of  price 
paid  at  such  and  such  a sale,  are  apt  to 
assume  more  importance  than  the  consider- 
ation of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a work  of  Art. 
In  collecting  china  the  purchaser  is  in  un- 
usual danger  of  falling  under  the  influence 
of  this  spirit  of  connoisseurship. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  may  be  desir- 
able at  times  to  give  an  exceptionably  high 
price  for  a single  article,  which,  though  of 
little  value  as  an  object  of  beauty,  is  cal- 
culated to  shed  light  on  the  history  of  any 
obscure  branch  of  Art.  M.  Brogniart  has 
been  guided  by  this  consideration  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  admirable  Museum  of 
Sevres.  He  has  there  made  it  a rule  to 


eschew  duplicates,  and  to  be  more  careful 
to  secure  an  inferior  or  damaged  article, 
that  would  clearly  illustrate  the  progress  of 
manufacture,  than  to  seek  for  that  which 
would  please  the  eye.  In  a collection  in- 
tended to  form  the  artistic  taste  of  an  entire 
people,  beauty  must  be  an  element  of  the 
first  moment.  But,  with  this  additional 
motive  or  guide  for  purchase,  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  M.  Brogniart  ought  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  objects  for  our 
own  Museum  of  Art. 

We  think  that  any  newly-installed  guar- 
dian of  the  public  purse,  who  might  resolve 
to  enforce  a sudden  economy  in  pens  and 
sealing  wax,  and  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
an  amateur  collector  of  Doccia  ware,  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  prices  paid  for  some  of 
the  majolica  articles  at  South  Kensington. 
Prices  of  £50,  of  £70,  and  of  £100,  for  a 
single  earthenware  plate,  should  be  cer- 
tainly only  rarely  given,  and  that  for  unique 
specimens.  The  high  prices  paid  for  not  a 
few  majolica  plates,  chiefly,  it  would  seem 
on  the  sale  of  the  Soulages  collection,  and 
especially  for  the  Gubbio  ware,  must  have 
tended  to  raise  the  market  against  our- 
selves, and  are  barely  defensible  on  any 
ground  but  that  of  the  excitemont  of  com- 
petition. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Ceramic  Gallery 
at  South  Kensington  lies  in  the  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  enamelled  earthen- 
ware known  by  the  name  of  majolica.  This 
waro  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Majorca,  from  which  the 
first  specimens  of  a manufacture  established 
by  the  Moors  in  Spain  may  have  been 
brought  to  Italy.  The  manufacture  was 
carried  on  with  activity  in  central  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and, 
partially,  iu  the  seventeenth.  Eaenza, 
Gubbio,  TJrbino,  Sienna,  Castel  Durante, 
Pesaro,  and  other  towns,  were  famous  for 
their  manufacture  of  this  pottery,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  bore  the 
name  of  Faience,  or  Faenza  ware,  which 
is  now  applied  to  all  earthenware  except 
terra-cotta,  stone  ware,  and  porcelain.  The 
iridescent,  or  “lustre”  ware  of  Gubbio  is 
the  most  remarkable,  being  celebrated  for 
the  tints  which  are  reflected  from  its  sur- 
face. The  most  graceful  figure-drawing 
may  be  found  in  the  specimens  from  Sienna. 
Extreme  freedom  of  touch  was  necessary 
for  the  decoration  of  majolica,  as  the  design 
had  to  be  drawn  “ sur  le  cru,”  or  on  the 
unbaked  glaze,  which  was  put  on  after  the 
first  firing  of  the  pottery ; and  on  which 
no  correction  or  touching  up  was  possible. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Italian  touch, 
added  to  the  grace  of  designs  by  the  Caracci 
or  even  by  Raffaelle  himself,  lend  a won- 
derful charm  to  this  ware ; although  the 
attraction  is  generally  due  to  brilliancy  and 
contrast  of  colour,  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
story  illustrated  by  the  figures,  rather  than 
torany  perfection  in  drawing.  Instances, 
however,  occur,  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  treatment,  not  only  in  design  but  in  exe- 
cution. 

Those  persons  who  share  the  taste  which 
has  been  prevalent  in  Italy  from  the  times 
of  the  Etruscan  potters— although  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  cultivated  varied  greatly 
between  their  early  date  and  that. of  the 
decoration  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii — will 
be  most  attracted  by  the  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  majolica  in  the  case  of  objects  from 
Sienna.  The  drawing  of  these  figure-sub- 
jects is  far  better  than  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  enamelled  ware — a fact  which  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  an  improved  method  of 
preparing,  or  of  firing,  the  enamel,  rather 
than  to  the  skill  of  the  painter.  But 
these  well- drawn  specimens  are  among  the 
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cheapest  to  he  found  in  the  collection. 
They  are  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
beautiful  face  of  a woman,  who  is  repre- 
sented with  two  peacocks  on  a plateau 
(3,037 — ’55)  with  rustic  buildings  in  the 
background,  is  dated  1720.  The  specimen — 
it  is  15  inches  in  diameter  — cost  £2  10s. 
A plaque,  representing  the  Temptation,  by 
F.  Campani,  of  Sienna,  was  bought  for 
1 5s.  Some  of  the  earliest  purchases  for  the 
Museum,  at  prices  which  are  not  stated, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  Sienna  case.  The 
wine-cooler,  painted  with  Cupids  at  play, 
with  a landscape  background  (590 — ’46); 
the  cover  to  a vase,  painted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  after  Raffaelle ; a 
vintage  scene,  a triumph  of  Galatea,  Arion 
on  the  dolphin,  a group  of  nymphs  tend- 
ing Pegasus, — lead  one  to  linger  with  plea- 
sure before  the  case  which  contains  them. 

But  if  we  are  guided  by  the  indication 
of  price,  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  the 
majolica  of  Gubbio  to  be  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  collection.  For 
depth  and  richness  of  colour,  as  well  as  for 
the  inimitable  rainbow  lustre,  it  is,  indeed, 
unrivalled.  But  the  tracery,  donation, 
arabesque,  or  other  description  of  geome- 
tric pattern,  for  which  this  ware  is  more 
remarkable  than  for  its  figures,  seems  to 
have  suffered  much  from  the  process  of 
firing ; if  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
was  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  rich  and 
gorgeous  colours  which  it  displays.  The 
green,  orange,  and  gold  lustre  on  the 
covered  vase  (519 — ’65) ; the  ewer  with 
trefoil  lip  and  scroll  handle,  painted  in 
geometrical  compartments,  grounded  alter- 
nately in  blue,  orange,  and  green,  from 
the  Soulages  collection  (836 — ’65) ; the 
plate  with  a profile  of  Csesar  en  grisaille 
on  a gold  ground,  with  a border  of  gro- 
tesques lustred  with  ruby  on  deep  blue 
(8,908 — ’63),  together  with  its  companion 
piece;  the  plate  (8,892 — ’63),  lustred  in 
gold  and  ruby,  displaying  a shield  of  arms 
surrounded  with  flaming  comucopiae  and 
cherubs’  heads,  on  a deep  rich  blue  ground, 
with  the  signature  of  Maestro  Giorgio  on 
the  back,  are  among  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  this  rare  majolica.  For  the 
last  named,  which  is  10  inches  in  diameter, 
£70  was  paid.  The  two  previously  men- 
tioned cost  £50  each,  the  diameter  being 
9 inches.  A 12-inch  plate,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Urbino,  cost  £100.  A bowl  plate, 
7f  inches  in  diameter,  was  bought  for  the 
same  sum.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  Maestro  Giorgio  himself 
received  for  his  work. 

In  the  case  of  Urbino  ware  will  be  chiefly 
noticed  a plateau  lent  by  Her  Majesty, 
displaying  a wonderful  arabesque  harpy 
with  Griffins  en  grisaille  on  dark  blue.  A 
four-spouted  vase,  adorned  with  the  palle 
of  the  dei  Medici,  Joshua  routing  the 
Amorites.  Yenus  on  a trefoil- shaped  tazza, 
the  marriage  of  Alexander,  and  the  Battle 
of  Constantine,  are  among  the  subjects 
drawn  by  the  artists  of  the  birthplace  of 
Raffaelle. 

Among  the  majolica  of  Castel  Durante  is 
to  be  observed  a 14-inch  plateau  on  which 
Francesco  Xanto  has  represented  Olympus. 
Apollo  is  in  the  centre ; but  a choir  of  Cupids 
above  appear  to  have  been  converted  jto 
Christianity,  judging  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a cloud  of  cherubs.  This  work 
of  Xanto  cost  £60. 

In  the  Durante  case  may  be  observed  a 
novel  treatment  of  the  very  favourite  sub- 
ject of  Diana  and  Actseon.  That  Greek 
prototype  of  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry  is 
usually  represented  as  a man  with  a stag’s 
head.  The  artist  of  the  design  now  referred 
to  has  considered  that  the  process  of  trans- 

formation  took  place  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. A stag  is  gazing  at  the  goddess, 
with  a human  head  on  Ins  shoulders.  The 
effect  is  most  grotesque.  A fine  cistern  of 
Urbino  or  Padua  ware,  representing  the 
same  subject,  was  purchased  at  the  Soulages 
sale  for  £80  (533 — ’65).  Another  Paduan 
plate  bears  the  unusual  figure  of  a camel. 
A bowl  and  cover,  from  Cortelli  in  the 
Abruzzi,  painted  with  rude  figures  after 
Annibale  Caracci,  filled  in  with  arabesques, 
fruit,  and  foliage,  of  the  seventeenth  or 
early  eighteenth  century,  which  was  bought 
at  the  sale  of  the  Marry att  collection  in  1867 
for  £189,  is  one  of  the  best  painted  speci- 
mens in  the  gallery. 

The  Venetian  majolica  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  size  .of  the  specimens — dishes  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  be  heaped  with  the 
varied  and  abundant  supplies  of  fish  fur- 
nished by  the  Adriatic.  The  grey  and  pale 
blue  of  the  enamel  coincide  with  the  sub- 
dued taste  for  colour  of  the  Venetians,  and 
would  serve  admirably  for  the  domestic 
ware  of  our  own  country.  A curious 
adaptation  of  the  form  of  a deeply  sunken 
saucer  to  give  effect  to  the  representation 
of  landscape,  is  given  in  179 — ’53.  A 
perforated  basket,  and  a plateau  with 
scolloped  edges,  show  the  disposition  of 
the  designer  not  to  depend  for  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  brush.  alone.  The  drug-pots, 
in  every  part  of  the  collection,  are  amazing. 
No  doubt  the  medicines  were  much  more 
efficacious  when  their  component  parts 
had  to  be  extracted  from  these  magic  re- 
ceptacles. Throughout  Italy  at  the  present 
day,  quaint,  grim,  or  fanciful  designs  are 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  displayed  on 
the  formidable  vessels  that  adorn  the 
shelves  of  the  Farmacista.* 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

METROPOLITAN. 

Female  School  of  Art. — An  interesting 
exhibition  has  been  held  at  43,' Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury.  The  female  school  of  Art,  esta- 
blished nearly  twenty-five  years  since  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  at 
South  Kensington,  holds  an  annual  local  exami- 
nation for  the  Queen’s  medal  and  other  prizes. 
The  pupils  keenly  compete  in  the  respective 
classes  of  elementary  drawing,  modelling  in  clay 
and  wax,  painting  in  water-colours,  tempera, 
fresco,  and  oil,  and  original  designs  for  decora- 
tion and  manufactures.  The  examples  of  their 
skill  and  handiwork  were  thrown  open  to  the 
inspection  of  several  hundred  visitors,  friends 
of  the  students,  as  well  as  general  supporters  of 
the  institution,  and  the  collection,  in  all  respects 
most  creditable,  afforded  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Some  of  the  works  exhibited,  more  especially 
the  flower-groups  from  nature,  and  really  good 
geometrical  drawing  and  perspective,  stood  the 
test  of  minute  criticism  at  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent authorities,  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  well-known  annual  exhibitions  of  older  and 
more  experienced  artists.  The  group  of  flowers 
which  gained  the  national  bronze  medal,  an  ori- 
ginal design  for  lace,  and  an  elaborate  design 
for  ecclesiastical  furniture,  which  carried  off  the 
Queen’s  medal,  deserve  special  notice  for  the 
excellence  of  composition  and  consummate  taste 
in  colouring  which  characterize  them.  A bunch 
of  grapes,  rewarded  with  the  national  gold 
medal,  is  a very  clever  and  well-finished  pro- 
duction. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Birmingham. — The  students  of  this  school 
have  formed  a class  for  Art-literature,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  essays  and  lectures  are  de- 
livered. The  plan  is  exceedingly  good  and  may 
be  made  highly  beneficial.  We  have  before  us 
a syllabus  of  the  essays,  &c.,  delivered  during 
the  three  months  just  passed  : the  subjects  are 
varied  and  judiciously  chosen. 

Halifax. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax 
School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  8th  of  February. 
The  report  which  was  read  by  the  head-master, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Stopford,  stated  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  school. 

Leeds. — The  annual  meeting  for  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Leeds  School  of 
Arts  has  taken  place.  After  the  reading  of  the 
report,  which  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. The  latter  warmly  congratulated  Mr. 
Smith,  the  head-master,  on  the  success  of  his 
labours,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  future  years  than  he  had  even  hitherto 
been.  After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  the 
usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  sub- 
scribers, and  prize-donors,  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

SCOTTISH. 

Edinburgh. — The  usual  meeting  has  been 
hold  for  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Art. 
Mr.  W.  Thomas  Thomson  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  Sir  Wm. 
Stirling  Maxwell,  and  others,  were  present. 
The  report  gives  the  number  of  students  who 
have  been  under  instruction  at  the  Central 
School  in  the  year  1867-68  as  647.  This  num- 
ber shows  an  increase  of  28  students  over  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year,  and  is  the 
largest  number  which  has  ever  attended  the 
school.  Both  the  male  department  and  the 
female  department  show  an  increase,  but  the 
largest  increase  is  in  the  female  department. 
The  relative  numbers  in  each  are — in  the  male 
department,  412  students;  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, 235  students. 

Stirling. — The  session  of  the  Stirling  School 
terminated  in  February,  when  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance  in  the  Union  Hall.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Collier,  LL.D.,  delivered  a lecture  on 
“ Puritans  and  Cavaliers,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  alluded  to  the  customs  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  period,  and  gave  copious  extracts 
from  the  poets.  The  chairman  said  the  lectures 
hitherto  had  been  remarkably  well  attended. 
The  library  was  in  a very  prosperous  state,  the 
number  of  volumes  being  now  about  2,500  in 
all  departments  of  literature. 

IRISH. 

Dublin. — On  the  28th  of  January  the  medals 
and  prizes  taken  during  the  year  1868  were 
distributed  to  the  students  of  the  Dublin  School 
of  Art,  his  Excellency  Earl  Spencer  presiding. 
Mr.  G.  Woods  Maunsell,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  opened  the  proceedings  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  the  right  position  taken  by  the  Dublin  Schools 
of  Art  in  the  national  competition,  and  he  com- 
pared the  number  of  national  awards  taken  by 
the  chief  Art-schools  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  of  each 
Mr.  Maunsell  further  stated  that  the  Dublin 
School  of  Art  stood  first  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  awards,  as  regarded  the  number  of 
students,  of  all  the  schools  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Lieut.  Col.  Adamson,  president  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Depot  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
then  read  the  report  for  the  year  1868,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  students 
has  been  519,  showing  an  increase  of  87  over 
the  year  1867.  The  number  of  students  suc- 
cessful in  the  local  examination  in  March  was 
112.  Of  the  works  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
modelling,  forwarded  to  South  Kensington  in 
April,  64  works  in  advanced  stages  of  study 
were  selected  to  enter  the  national  competition, 
and  eleven  national  awards  were  obtained,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  two  Princess  of  Wales 
scholarships.  Col.  Adamson  said  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  artisan  classes  of  Ireland  in  visiting  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  both  by  reason  of 
the  distance  and  expense,  the  committee  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was 
most  anxious  that  a small  museum  of  Ornamen- 
tal Art  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  of  Art,  and  also  in 
order  to  obtain  facilities  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  Art  for  schools  in  Ireland.  His 
Excellency  then  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  students,  whom,  with  the  numerous 
visitors,  he  afterwards  addressed. 

* To  be  continued. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NO.  LXXXL— HENRY  TIDEY. 

~IL-PAINTING  is  so  seductive  a branch  of  Art  in  its 
application,  is  generally  considered  so  elevated  in 
character,  and  is,  as  a rule,  estimated  at  so  much 
higher  value  than  any  other  medium  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, that  it  is  rare  to  find  an  artist  turn  from  it 
to  devote  himself  to  the  more  unpretentious,  yet  not 
less  worthy,  practice  of  water-colour  painting.  Within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  the  rage  for  collecting  drawings  has  been  so 
great  as  to  induce  many  oil-painters  to  yield  to  the  demand  for 
such  works,  only,  however,  to  an  extent  which  leaves  them  time 
and  opportunity  for  labours  more  congenial  with  their  tastes  and 
inclinations.  The  artist  whom  we  now  introduce  is  an  example 
of  what  we  have  first  indicated,  and  the  Institute  of  Water-Colour 
Painters  has  no  more  valuable  and  efficient  member  than  he. 
His  larger  works  are  generally  among  the  pieces  de  resistance  of 
the  annual  exhibitions. 

Henry  Tidey  was  born  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  in  January, 
1814.  His  father  conducted  au  academy  near  the  town,  and  in 
the  school  the  future  artist  took  his  first  lessons  in  drawing, 
in  conjunction  with  his  elder  brother,  Alfred, — afterwards  an 
excellent  miniature  painter,  and  a frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy, — from  a Mrs.  Stowers,  an  amateur  in  flower- 
painting. His  next  preceptor  was  his  father,  who  was  a tolerably 
good  artist,  and  had  painted  and  published  several  works — scenes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  While  quite  a boy,  his 


son  Henry  painted  several  pictures  for  the  Princess  Augusta  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  then  staying  at  Worthing,  where  the  young 
artist  commenced  to  practise  as  a portrait-painter,  both  in  oils  and 
water-colours. 

Removing  to  London,  he  continued  his  work  in  this  branch  of 
Art,  and,  though  yet  young,  he  found  many  patrons  of  distinction; 
and,  in  1 839,  he  contributed  his  first  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Among  those  which  followed  were  portraits  of  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul  and  his  son,  Lady  Mary  H.  Williams  and  daughters,  the 
Countess  of  Roden,  Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh,  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson,  the  distinguished  Egyptian  traveller,  General  Austin, 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  with  numerous  others,  including  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pakenham,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who  fell  at  Inker- 
man.  For  the  brother  of  this  gallant  officer,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Pakenham,  Mr.  Tidey  painted  a picture,  in  water-colours,  illus- 
trative of  Colonel  Pakenham’s  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma : 
followed  by  those  under  his  command,  he  was  the  first  man  who 
entered,  and  retained  possession  of,  the  famous  battery  on  the 
height  that  had  previously  caused  such  destruction  to  our  troops. 
This  work  was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in  1855,  and  was  the 
first  water-colour  subject  he  exhibited.  Its  success  proved  the 
turning-point  in  the  artist’s  career;  henceforth  he  turned  his 
attention  to  this  branch  of  Art.  We  ought,  however,  to  remark 
that  during  his  practice  in  oils  he  painted  some  genre  pictures  : for 
example,  a pair  entitled  respectively,  ‘ The  Union,’  and  ‘ The 
Repeal  of  the  Union,’  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Mar- 
getson,  and  engraved  by  S.  Beilin ; ‘ Light  and  Shade  of  Irish 
Life,’  bought  by  the  late  Sir  George  Goodman  ; ‘ Fair-time  in  the 
Park,  Greenwich ; ’ ‘ Sunshine  and  Shade ; ’ and  one,  perhaps, 
superior  to  these,  a large  composition  entitled  ‘Sea  Weeds’ — a 
band  of  wild  Irish  girls,  half  dressed,  dancing  on  the  sea-shore. 

In  1856  Mr.  Tidey  became  a candidate  for  admission  into  the 
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then  New  Water-Colour  Society,  now  the  Institute  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters,  and  was  elected  Associate ; and  in  the  same 
year  a full  member.  From  that  time  he  has  contributed  to  its 
gallery,  almost  without  intermission,  works  of  more  or  less 
interest ; one  large  picture  being  generally  included  in  the 
number.  His  most  important  work  exhibited  in  1858  was  ‘ A 
Field-Day  in  the  last  Century,’  a title  which,  as  was  remarked 


in  our  columns  at  the  time,  would  naturally  suggest  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  the  picture,  “ a stiff  military  array  of  pipe-clay, 
hair-powder,  and  pig-tails,  instead  of  a pleasant  illustration  of 
what  a pic-nic  might  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.”  The  party  have  distributed  themselves  on  a 
grassy  slope,  and  the  incidents  are  of  the  usual  kind  of  such 
rural  enjoyments.  The  whole  is  put  together  with  much  artistic 


p p 


skill ; the  drawing,  breadth,  and  harmonies  of  colour  being  un-  though  peculiar,  kind  ; one,  however,  that  perhaps  would  scarcely 
exceptionable.  Moore’s  “ Lalla  Rookh  ” supplied  Mr.  Tidey  with  prove  attractive  to  the  many.  The  artist  who  ventures  upon  such 
a subject  for  his  principal  picture  of  the  next  year.  ‘ The  Feast  uncertain  and  unusual  ground  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  indepen- 
of  Roses,’  as  described  in  Feramorz’s  story  of  the  lovers’  quarrel,  denceof  thought  and  action;  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying 
It  is  a rich  composition,  almost  over-laden  with  material,  but  all  out  both,  as  Mr.  Tidey  has  done  in  his  ‘ Dar-Thula,’  he  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  a style  of  true  eastern  splendour  : the  scene  lies  on  congratulated  on  the  success.  This  picture  was  among  the  leading 
a terrace  overlooking  a river,  and  it  is  brought  forward  under  two  works  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Institute  in  1861.  The  subject 
lights— that  of  the  moon,  and  that  of  the  lamps  which  illumine  represents  the  death  of  Dar-Thula  on  the  battle-field,  after  her 
the  festival.  The  picture  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  much  lover  and  his  brothers  had  fallen  before  the  army  of  Cairbar,  his 
thoughtful  labour  well  applied.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Queen,  — 1 «-n._  n 1 1 1 11  11  ' p" 

and  is  now  at  Osborne.  Among  the  smaller  works  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  was  one  illustrating  the  well-known  old  ballad, 

‘John  Anderson,  my 


Jo,  John,”  atruthful  em- 
bodiment of  the  worthy 
couple,  whose  heads, 
particularly,  are  admir- 
able studies. 

Special  honours  await- 
ed Mr.  Tidey  for  his 
large  drawing  exhibited 
in  1860,  two  medals  be- 
ing awarded  to  him  for 
it : one  by  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement 
for  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
other  by  the  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society. 
The  subject  is  ‘ Queen 
Mab,’  or  ‘ The  Dream  of 
Ianthe,’  from  SheUey’s 
poem ; and  the  scene 
that  wherein  the  fairy 
queen  summons  the  soul 
of  the  sleeping  Ianthe, 
who  lies  on  a couch ; 
the  personal  image  of 
the  soul  is  seated  in 
shade  behind  her,  look- 
ing at  Queen  Mab,  who 
has  risen  in  her  chariot, 
and  is  in  the  act  of 
waving  her  wand.  The 
imaginative  power  of  the 
artist  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  this  poeti- 
cal composition,  which 
is  engraved  on  the  pro- 
ceeding page;  it  shows 
in  no  less  degree  his 
mastery  over  the  techni- 
calities of  water-colour 
painting.  In  the  same 
room  hung  another  work 
of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  without  a 
title,  save  a poetical 
quotation  somewhat  ex- 
planatory of  the  sub- 
ject, an  old  man  seated 
by  the  side  of  a young 
girl,  whose  pale,  ema- 
ciated, yet  still  beauti- 
ful features  show  the 
stealthy  but  sure  and 
near  approach  of  disso- 
lution ; she  is  one  to 
whom  the  quotation 
aptly  applies : — 

“ Death  should  come 


Such  pictures  are  at  all 
times  painful  to  look 
upon,  and  the  nearer 
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they  are  to  truth,  as  is  this,  the  more  do  they  excite  sorrowfully 
the  feelings.  Of  a different  kind  is  another  exhibited  at  the  time, 
suggested  by  the  old  Scotch  song,  “ For  0 she’s  but  a wee 
thing ; ” the  “ wee  thing,”  however,  is  a pretty  full-grown 
young  girl,  leaning  on  a piece  of  rock  in  an  open  landscape  ; she 
is  dressed  in  a yellow  gown,  tucked  up  at  the  side,  to  show  her 
petticoat.  The  figure  is  just  one  of  those  which  are  sure  to 
attract  by  the  charm  of  sweet  simplicity  and  unaffected  abandon. 

We  have  often  felt  surprise  that  the  traditionary  poems  of  Ossian 
have  not  been  more  frequently  referred  to  by  painters  for  sub- 
jects. There  is  in  them  ample  materials  for  pictures  of  a novel, 


•ival.  “ Dar-Thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall. 
No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look  is  wildly  sad.  Pale  was  her 
cheek.  Her  trembling  lips  broke  short  an  half-formed  word. 

Her  dark  hair  flew  on 
wind.  The  gloomy  Cair- 
bar came. — ‘ Where  is 
thy  lover  now  ? the  car- 
borne  chief  of  Etha  ? ’ 
....  Her  shield  fell 
from  Dar-Thula’s  arm. 
Her  breast  of  snow  ap- 
peared. It  appeared, 
but  it  was  stained  with 
blood.  An  arrow  was 
fixed  in  her  side.  She 
fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos, 
like  a wreath  of  snow ! 
Her  hair  spreads  wide 
on  his'face.  Their  blood 
is  mixing  round  !”  The 
conception  of  the  inci- 
dent is  fine  and  dra- 
matic, and  is  worked 
out  without  any  effort 
to  produce  effect  by  the 
pomp  of  colour,  the  tone 
of  which  is  compara- 
tively low,  after  the 
manner  of  our  early 
water  - colour  painters. 
To  this  drawing,  which 
is  now  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
a prize  of  twenty  gui- 
neas was  awarded  by 
the  Glasgow  Institute. 

In  the  year  following 
(1862)  Mr.  Tidey’s  prin- 
cipal exhibited  work 
was  taken  from  the  me- 
diaeval history  of  Spain, 
and  was  entitled  ‘ The 
Last  of  the  Abencer- 
rages,’  a name  given  by 
Spanish  chroniclers  and 
romance  writers  to  a 
noble  family  in  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada, several  members 
of  whom  had  distin- 
guished themselves  dur- 
ing the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fall 
of  the  Mahommedan 
power  in  Spain,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The 
incident  in  question  was 
borrowed  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Chateaubriand, 
describing  the  meeting 
between  Abou-Hamet 
and  Dona  Bianca  in  the 
garden  of  the  Alambra, 
that  wondrous  palace  of 
the  old  Moorish  princes 
of  Grenada.  It  must 
suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the  committee  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Art-Union  awarded  a prize  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  artist  for  this 
very  beautiful  and  attractive  picture. 

A commission  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Fuller  to  Mr.  Tidey,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a project  entertained  by  the  former 
for  the  publication  of  a pictorial  history  of  the  New  Testament, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  three  of  the  artist’s  largest  and  best 
pictures.  The  first,  exhibited  in  1863,  is  ‘ Christ  blessing  Little 
Children  : ’ among  the  juvenile  group  appear  the  portraits  of  three 
of  Mr.  Fuller’s  children.  The  work  was  thus  noticed  in  our  review 
of  the  Institute  that  year : — “ Mr.  Tidey  has  been  striving  to  reach 
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the  highest  sphere,  and  has  now  well-nigh  attained  the  bent  of  his 
ambition.  To  an  old  subject  he  has  given  a reading  which  is  new, 
liberal,  and  yet  literal.  Christ,  a figure  of  calm  nobility,  stands 
with  a child  nestled  in  his  arms  beneath  an  open  portico,  the  hills 
of  Judah  in  tho  distance,  and  the  multitude  circling  him  round 
about.  A hush  of  expectation,  of  wonder,  and  of  worship,  seems 
to  have  laid  quiet  hands  upon  the  tempting  Pharisee,  the  mother 
on  bended  knees,  and  the  simple  and  innocent  children.  A Nubian 
woman,  with  her  swarthy  offspring,  draws  nigh,  as  if  she  too  might 
share  in  a blessing  destined  to  embrace  all  races  and  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  costume  is  not  Raphaelesque,  but  Bedouin ; the 


drawing  is  guided  by  knowledge,  the  execution  broad  yet  suf- 
ficiently detailed,  the  colour  softly  harmonious.” 

The  second  of  these  examples  of  Christian  Art,  exhibited  in  tho 
following  year,  was  entitled  ‘ The  Night  of  the  Betrayal,’  which 
took  the  form  of  a triptych : the  first  division  represents  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  Jesus  finds  his  disciples  sleeping  ; 
the  second,  Christ  before  Caiaphas;  the  third,  Peter’s  Denial. 
In  these  works  Mr.  Tidey  unquestionably  surpassed  all  his  former 
efforts.  The  pictures  show  a feeling  for  sacred  Art  which  no 
painter  of  our  own  time  and  school  has,  in  our  opinion,  surpassed. 

In  the  third  of  the  series,  ‘ The  Woman  of  Samaria,’  exhibited 
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last  year,  the  artist  had  a subject  of  so  far  less  interest  than  the 
preceding,  as  to  make  but  a comparatively  minor  demand  on  his 
inventive  powers.  The  picture,  however,  was  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  gallery ; but  subscribers  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity hereafter  of  seeing  this  composition,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver  for  one  of  our  larger  plates. 

In  addition  to  the  works  enumerated,  Mr.  Tidey  has  exhibited, 
almost  each  year,  several  smaller  drawings  no  less  meritorious 
after  their  kind.  ‘ Jeannie  Morrison,’  from  Motherwell’s  poem, 
is  one  of  these  : the  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  attractive 
manner  in  which  the  artist  has  treated  a familiar  subject.  It  was 
painted  for  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Derby,  who  may  be  congratulated  on 


possessing  a most  pleasing  specimen  of  Mr.  Tidey’s  refined  pencil. 
The  drawing  was  exhibited  last  year.  * Summer,’  also  engraved 
here,  is  one  of  a series  exhibited  in  1867,  under  the  title  of  ‘ The 
Seasons ; ’ the  personification  of  the  young  girl  is  exceeding 
graceful,  and  poetical  in  treatment.  Fanciful  in  conception,  and 
alluring  in  manner,  are  numerous  pictures  of  children,  which, 
under  the  designation  of  * Sensitive  Plants,’  Mr.  Tidey  has  at 
various  times  exhibited;  such  as  ‘ Sweet  William  and  Mary  Gold,’ 
‘ Major  Convolvulus,  and  the  Canterbury  Belle,’  and  of  a similar 
kind  though  not  borrowed  from  the  floral  world,  ‘ Cock-Robin 
and  Jenny  Wren,’  ‘ Grub  and  Butterfly,’  &c.,  &c. 

James  Dafforne. 
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kind  that  has  ever  fallen  within  our  reach. 
Under  the  respective  heads  of  History  of 
the  Ocean,  Phenomena  of  the  Ocean,  the 
Marine  World,  and  Man  and  the  Ocean,  he 
has  worked  out  his  theme,  aided  and  guided 


by  other  writers  in  natural  history,  and  by  the 
observation  of  travellers  and  voyagers,  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  intelligent  descrip- 
tion. How  much,  or  how  little,  the  English 
reader  is  indebted  to  the  translator,  is  of  minor 


FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
JAMES  ORROCICS,  ESQ.,  LEICESTER. 

A STORMY  SUNSET. 

H.  Dawson,  Painter.  W.  Chapman,  Engraver. 

Among  the  landscape-painters  whose  works 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  arrested 
public  attention  in  our  annual  exhibitions, 
is  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  whose  son,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Dawson,  has  somewhat  recently  made  also 
an  appearance  which  promises  well  for  the 
future.  Both  artists  have  adopted  river 
scenery  as,  for  the  most  part,  their  favourite 
subjects  ; and  very  beautiful  pictures  each 
has  produced  from  these  attractive  themes. 
That  now  defunct  gallery,  the  British  In- 
stitution, was  Mr.  H.  Dawson’s  principal 
place  of  exhibition,  though  at  the  Royal 
Academy  were  hung  his  ‘ Marine  Sunset;’ 

‘ The  King’s  Mill  Castle,  Donington;’  ‘ Har- 
vest Time  on  the  Kibble,  near  Preston;’ 
‘Lincoln,’  a very  fine  work,  exhibited  in 
1867 ; and  ; Greenwich  Hospital,’  equally 
fine,  exhibited  last  year,  but  placed  almost 
out  of  sight. 

The  first  work  he  sent  to  the  British 
Institution,  in  1853,  was  ‘ Dartmouth,  from 
the  Castle  Churchyard,’  which  gained  our 
notice  by  its  singularly  independent  man- 
ner ; and  this  quality  both  of  thought  and 
action  — a valuable  one  when  exercised 
judiciously  and  with  knowledge,  though  it 
is  sometimes  apt  to  degenerate  into  eccen- 
tricity— has  characterised  all  his  subse- 
quent productions.  Since  1853  Mr.  Dawson 
contributed  to  the  same  gallery  ‘ British 
Bulwarks,’  a large  picture,  probably 
sketched  in  one  of  our  great  naval  har- 
bours, showing  a magnificent  sunset ; ‘ Rain 
clearing  off,’  exhibited  in  1857,  another 
large  canvas,  a wooded  river-side  scene, 
the  sky  a “ passage  of  sublime  expres- 
sion ‘ The  New  Houses  of  Parliament,’ 
in  1858;  ‘Harvest,’  in  1861;  ‘Distant 
View  of  Osborne  House,’  in  1864  ; ‘ Lon- 
don from  Vauxhall  Bridge,’  in  1865  ; and 
‘ On  the  Trent,  near  Castle  Donington,’  in 
1867,  the  last  exhibition  held  at  the  British 
Institution, 

In  some  respects  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  majority  of  these  subjects  are 
painted  on  so  large  a scale ; they  are,  in 
fact,  only  adapted,  by  their  size,  for  a 
gallery,  and  are  scarcely  suited  for  the 
collection  of  an  amateur,  unless  he  has 
abundant  space  to  exhibit  them.  More- 
over, the  subjects  themselves  scarcely  de- 
mand, as  a rule,  such  vast  dimensions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  of  the 
canvas  gives  the  painter  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  powers  which  a more  limited 
field  would  not,  for  it  is  much  easier  to 
concentrate  the  interest  of  a composition 
within  a small  space  than  to  expand  it  over 
a large  surface ; and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Dawson  succeeds  in  effecting  the 
latter  object  with  undoubted  success. 

His  picture  * A Stormy  Sunset,’  is  a 
small  work,  exhibited  at  the  Dudley  Gal- 
lery in  1867.  In  it,  as  in  his  larger  com- 
positions oftentimes,  the  sky  is  the  principal 
feature.  Mr.  Dawson  studies  the  region 
of  clouds  in  its  grandest  aspects,  and  we 
have  here  a glorious  representation,  both 
in  form  and  colour.  The  locality  is  purely 
imaginary ; the  mouth  of  an  English  river, 
with  a fishermen’ 8 village  clustered  be- 
neath overhanging  hills : it  is  a very  care- 
fully finished  work,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  a good  example  of  the  artist’s  peculiar 
style  and  manner. 
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THE  “RAPPORTS 
DU  JURY  INTERNATIONAL  ” 

ON  THE 

EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 

This  work,  voluminous  and  vast,  in  thirteen 
thick  large  octavos,  is  one  of  prodigious  import. 
It  undertakes  to  sum  up  the  merits,  general 
and  distinctive,  of  the  contributions  to  the.  last 
and  greatest  of  the  four  London  and  Parisian 
Exhibitions  since  1851.  Upon  all  that  went  to 
make  up  the  ten  classified  groups  thereof,  the 
respective  juries  had  studiously,  and  with  most 
enlightened  faculty,  to  examine,  and  dispassion- 
ately to  adjudge.  Surely  a more  responsible- 
in  some  instances  painfully  responsible — duty 
could  not  readily  have  been  undertaken  than 
this ; so  much  was  there  of  antagonistic  emula- 
tion amongst  the  exhibitors,  either  widely  or 
partially. 

Each  group  furnished  to  the  International 
Jury  and  to  a specially-selected  reporter  (rap- 
porteur) subject-matter  for  luminous  reviews  of 
the  past,  present,  or  prospective  development 
of  the  enterprise,  to  which,  be  it  important  or 
otherwise,  it  had  reference.  The  reports  are, 
consequently,  of  redundant  interest ; their  com- 
bination is  encyclopmdiac.  They  are  preceded 
by  a long  and,  need  we  add,  most  luminous  in- 
troduction, by  the  zealous  apostle  of  free  trade 
in  France,  Monsieur  Chevalier. 

Having  taken  this  general  glance,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  invite  our  readers  to  stray  amid 
the  wilderness  of  topics  which  form,  in  detail, 
the  contents  of  this  pretentious  record.  Suf- 
ficient for  us  be  it  to  confine  our  attention 
to  that  one  whereof  some  special  note  may  be 
expected  on  our  part,  viz.,  how  the  British 
gallery  of  Fine  Arts  fared  in  passing  through 
this  ordeal  of  judgment ; and  herein  we  appre- 
hend that  no  very  agreeable  task  awaits  us. 

We  cannot  avoid  setting  out  with  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  remark,  viz.,  that  in  this  inter- 
national concurrence,  it  was  not  by  any  means 
expedient  to  commit  to  a single  deputy,  and 
that  one  of  France,  the  function  of  passing  sen- 
tence on  a British  gallery  of  paintings.  We 
mean  no  invidious  imputation  in  this  instance  ; 
but  there  is  such  a thing  as  a mind  honest, 
albeit  unsound,  and  insensibly  warped  by  pre- 
possessions. Now,  it  is  an  established  creed 
among  French  artists  and  their  critics,  that 
they  are  not  only  far  the  first  school  in  Europe, 
but  almost  the  only  one ; that  all  others  have 
succumbed  to  their  omnipotent  influence  and 
teen  absorbed  in  their  predominance.  There 
is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  humiliation, 
and  that  is  admitted  to  be,  in  that  British  school, 
so  long  ignored,  and  whose  existence  was  only 
made  known  to  the  Seine  in  the  year  1855. 

These  facts  alone  should  have  vetoed  the  con- 
signment of  the  critical  rapport , on  the  English 
Fine  Art  collection,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
individual  Frenchman— to  Monsieur  Chesneau, 
editor  of  the  Const  itutional.  It  should,  if  justice 
were  looked  for,  have  been  entrusted  to  two  or 
three  parties,  of  whom  one  alone  should  have 
been  French. 

This  becomes  markedly  evident  upon  the  face 
of  the  rapport  before  us.  It  opens  as  follows  : — 

“ One  has  but  to  make  the  round  of  the 
foreign  galleries  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  arrive 
at  the  conviction  of  a general  tendency  towards 
a declension  in  national  individuality,  in  the 
schools.  Marked,  though  they  may  be,  with  a 
thousand  distinctive  traits  of  talent,  all  draw 
nearer,  more  or  less,  to  the  school  of  France, 
and  lose  themselves  in  it.” 

A faith  like  this  should  flush  with  pride  the 
heart  of  every  Frenchman,  and,  should  there 
be,  in  one  specific  quarter,  the  untoward  inde- 
pendence of  an  exception,  it  is  but  too  natural 
to  poor  human  nature  that  its  pretensions. should 
bo  subjected,  in  the  dominant  dispensations,  to 
an  ordeal  more  exacting  than  that  of  fire. 
Therefore,  we  repeat,  the  assertion,  that  an  in- 
dividual Frenchman  should  not  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  invidious  and  over-trying  task  of 
passing  dispassionate  judgment  upon  the  gallery 
of  British  Art. 

That  the  proposition  set  down  so  sweepingly 
by  the  editor  of  the  Constitutional,  respecting 
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the  absorption,  on  the  Continent,  of  all  national 
speciality  of  school  by  the  French,  is  a fond 
delusion,  seems  to  us  to  be  palpable  enough. 
We  do  not  affect  to  question  the  fact,  that,  in 
France,  a much  greater  Art-action  is  in  pulsa- 
tion than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe— that 
therein  she  is  metropolitan. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that,  whether  it  be 
for  schooling  or  through  the  expediency  of 
effecting  a settlement  in  so  great  a central  mart, 
very  many  young  artists,  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  throw  their  fortunes  into  Paris  and  be- 
come thoroughly  French  in  Art ; but  does  it, 
by  any  means,  follow,  that  in  their  native 
capitals  an  unwarped  nationality  should  be 
therefore  blighted  and  absorbed  ? If  that  were 
due  cause  and  consequence,  then,  even  the  mar- 
vellous independence  of  a British  school  be- 
comes at  once  a myth,  insomuch  as  several 
British  names  of  students  and  pupils,  in  the 
annual  exhibition  catalogues,  indicate  many  such 
affiliations  to  the  Gallic  soil. 

Nor  should  wo,  wo  confess,  on  making  a cir- 
cuit of  the  various  exhibition-galleries  of  ’67, 
have  been  struck  with  the  impression,  which 
affected  Monsieur  Le  Rapporteur,  of  a pervading 
Gallicism.  Our  conclusions  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent. In  fact,  we  found  marked  idiosyncra- 
sies combined  with,  doubtless,  some  common 
quality.  Should  we,  by  any  perversion  of 
vision,  have  found  France  with  Kaulbach — or, 
in  Belgium,  with  Leys — or,  in  Holland,  with 
Alma-Tadema— in  Spain,  with'.Madrazo— or,  in 
Russia,  with  Flavitsky  — to  pass  over  minor 
names  ? 

Having  a totally  different  faith,  it  seems,  M. 
Chesneau  thus  entered  upon  his  task. 

“The  first  apparition  of  English  artists  to  the 
Continent,  took  place  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Avenue  de  Montaigne,  in  the  year  1855.  Then 
was  revealed  to  the  European  public  an  art — a 
school — of  which  the  existence  had  not  been 
suspected.” 

“ Whether  it  was  the  result  of  an  unanticipated 
novelty,  or  simply  the  impression  of  superiority 
more  or  less  forcible,  certain  it  is,  that  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel,  so  unprized, 
up  to  that  period,  achieved,  among  us,  a very 
great  success,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
explain — a sort  of  vogue,  of  which  all  of  us  re- 
tain a lively  recollection.  Twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  1855 ; we  have  had  time  to  recover 
from  our  first  surprise  ; circumstances  are  favour- 
able for  an  equitable  appreciation  of  the  United 
Kingdom’s  painters,  apart  from  which,  we  are 
too  much  beholden  to  them,  for  the  first  emotions 
of  which  they  were  the  cause,  not  to  subject 
them  to  a congenial  study.” 

We  too  have  a clear  reminiscence  of  the  time 
and  the  incidents  alluded  to,  but  unfortunately 
our  impressions  of  the  tone  of  French  criticism 
on  the  occasion  are  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  those  so  piquantly  designated.  Abun- 
dance of  surprise  figured  in  it,  beyond  doubt ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  subtly  commingled  with 
sarcasm.  Doubtless  Monsieur  Lo  Rapporteur 
was  one  of  those  who  in  the  ’55  were  60  be- 
wildered into  that  very  vogue  of  admiration  for 
the  newly-discovered  vein  of  art.  Twelve  years 
of  reconsideration  have  recovered  him  marvel- 
lously from  his  illusion,  as  may  be  conceived 
from  his  present  prolusion,  in  which  action  and 
reaction  of  opinion  are  admirably  illustrated. 
His  congenial  or  sympathetic  mode  of  viewing 
the  quandam  favourite,  is  thus  vividly  illus- 
trated. 

“It  must  be  confessed,”  he  notes,  “that,  to 
eyes  familiarised  with  the  deepening  modera- 
tion of  tone  in  our  (French)  school  of  painting, 
and  moreover  with  the  harmonious  pencilling 
of  those  masters  whose  chefs-d' oeuvres  furnish 
our  museums,  the  aspect  of  the  British  gallery, 
on  one’s  first  entry  therein,  conveys  impressions 
more  unexpected  and  startling  than  agreeable. 

“While  this  gallery  is  organised  for  quie- 
tude itself — for  the  facile  elimination  of  the 
noise  of  crowds — on  the  other  hand,  in  singular 
contrast,  the  paintings  with  which  it  is  reple- 
nished, are,  for  the  most  part,  violent  and 
exaggerated  in  tone.  For  ourselves,  we  experi- 
ence an  infliction  in  sustaining  so  lofty  a diapa- 
son of  colour.” 

Is  not  this  a singular  change  from  the  fond 
fancies  of  the  olden  time,  twelve  years  since  ? 
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With  something  of  restored  nerves,  M.  Le 
Rapporteur  proceeds : — 

“ Slowly  relieved  from,  or,  rather  braving, 
this  shock,  we  decide  to  study  these  pictures 
more  closely,  and  again,  influenced  by  our 
theories  of  Art,  we  are  shocked  by  the  absence 
of  composition.  Here  there  is  no  centre  of 
interest ; the  main  incident  lost  in  a deluge 
of  accessories,  and  detail  figures  cut  off  at 
shoulder  height,  by  the  frame  foliation  and  a 
thousand  daring  expedients,  which  we  can  but 
contemplate  as  enormous  absurdities.  Evident 
it  is,  indeed,  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a foreign 
Art ; on  that  point  there  can  here  he  no  misap- 
prehension, such  as  might  occur  in  the  majority 
of  other  foreign  galleries,  where  premonitory 
intimation  could  alone  enable  you  to  detect 
nationality.  Here,  it  not  alone  flashes  upon 
one's  eyes  that  these  pictures  are  not  French 
pictures  ; but,  still  more,  they  proclaim  their 
British  genealogy.  All  their  themes  are 
English  ; their  characters  are  exclusively  of 
English  type  ; the  cloth  they  wear  is  English  ; 
the  glass  from  which  they  drink,  the  knife  of 
which  they  make  use,  the  furniture  near  which 
they  are  posed,  all  is  of  English  manufacture  ; 
all  is  local,  a speciality  of  the  soil,  of  the  insular 
genius  of  Great  Britain.  Our  neighbours  are 
beyond  reclaim  in  this  respect.  Their  public 
galleries  of  recent  creation  and  their  private 
collections,  the  finest  in  the  world,  are  further 
enriched,  every  day,  with  the  choicest  master- 
pieces of  old  Continental  schools,  to  no  purpose — 
without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  correcting  this 
singularity  in  their  own  works.  Their  ateliers 
seemed  to  be  enclosed  within  a section  of  the 
great  wall  of  China.  They  restore,  but  in  the 
wrong  way,  the  Continental  blockade.  They 
forbid  the  intrusion  of  European  Art.  English 
they  arc,  and  English  they  determine  to  remain.’* 

Our  readers  will  remark  the  unreserved  em- 
phasis with  which,  this  charge  of  nationality 
in  theme  and  treatment,  is  set  forth.  Could  it 
then  be  believed,  that  the  picture  selected  by  the 
jury  for  the  first  honours  in  the  British  gallery 
on  this  occasion,  had  for  subject,  the  not  English, 
but  piquante  Spanish  scene,  Mr.  Calderon’s  ‘ Her 
Most  High,  Noble,  and  Puissant  Grace ;’ 
secondly,  that  Mr.  Leighton’s  refined  and  ad- 
mirably treated  subject  ‘ Les  Fiancees  de  Syracuse' 
occupied,  with  its  large  canvas,  a most  con- 
spicuous place  near  the  other ; and,  thirdly, 
to  proceed  no  further,  that  Mr.  Poole’s  masterly 
imaginative  canvas  ‘ The  i8ong  of  Philomela 
on  the  Shore  of  the  beautiful  Lake,’  and  his 
‘ Subject  of  Pompeii,’  were  also  there  to  fix 
the  attention  of  any  ordinarily-observant  visitor. 

How  Monsieur  Le  Rapporteur’s  unreserved 
assertions  and  these  facts  can  be  reconciled,  we 
leave  it  to  the  Jury  International,  which  he 
represents,  to  decide. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  the  charge  itself, 
sot  forth  as  it  is  here  with  such  glaring  exag- 
geration, altogether  unsustained  by  the  history 
of  Art  ? Were  not  the  majority  of  the  great 
old  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  wholly  Dutch 
and  Flemish?  We  only  know  them  in  that 
garb.  The  very  landscape  of  Hobbema  is,  in 
its  wood  and  homestead  and  dead  level,  ever 
Dutch.  The  fields,  the  stout  cavaliers  on  sturdy 
cobs,  the  boors,  and  the  cows  of  Cuyp  are 
perennially  the  same.  Turn  we  to  Spain,  and 
we  bless  Murillo  that  he  was  the  true  Iberian, 
from  his  Madonna  ascending  to  heaven  to  his 
muchacho  bright  brown  beggar,  and  the  refined 
Velasquez  found  brotherhood  with  his  proud 
Hidalgo,  of  sombrero , capa,  and  true  Toledo - 
point-device. 

After  such  unpromising  preliminaries,  the 
Rapporteur  proceeds  to  illustrate  what  might 
be  laid  down  as  his  text — “ English  Art  is,  in 
its  essence,  the  antipodes  of  ours.”  But  in 
what  does  the  corpus  of  his  criticism  consist — 
simply  a tract  upon  the  Pre-Raphaelite — the 
transitory  Pre-Raphaelite  schism  in  the  British 
school.  This  was  wholly  supererogatory,  inas- 
much as  that  pseudo-reformatory  system  was 
but  moderately  illustrated  in  this  collection  ; 
inasmuch  further,  as  wo  are  told  that  Mr. 
Millais  is  wholly  changed  from  the  Millais  of 
1855,  and  that  “he  seems  to  have  lost  faith” 
in  his  young  creed ; and  finally,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  given  to  know  that  the  fraternity  is 
dissolved  and  its  dream  at  an  end. 
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“ They  form,”  he  observes,  “ a school  within 
a school,  or  rather  they  did  form ; for  to  this 
fellowship  of  painters  has  happened  what  comes 
to  pass  with  all  convivial  reunions.  For  a mo- 
ment they  were  combined  in  a common  creed. 
“With  faith  ardent,  fresh,  and  sincere,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a small  but  intolerant 
church,  led  by  an  exalted  and  ardent  individual, 
impassioned  to  violence,  who  devoted  his  per- 
son, his  fortune,  and  a pen  singularly  eloquent 
to  the  renovation  of  Art  within  the  circle  of 
his  influence.  All  this  ardent  excitement  is 
extinct,  and  the  members  of  this  strange  com-  ' 
munion  are  dispersed.  What  incidents  have 
led  to  this  dissolution  ? Doubtless  the  course 
of  human  events,  with  its  ever-accompanying 
concourse  of  deceptions.” 

If  this  were  so,  why  then  a prolonged  analy- 
tical disquisition  on  the  defunct  “ small  church  ?”  j 
How  was  it  ad  rein  ? Shall  wc  be  compelled 
to  conclude  that  the  theme  was  thus  largely 
entertained,  because  it  was  felt  to  supply  a 
plenary  matter  for  salutary  reproof  and  casti- 
gation ? But  was  M.  Le  Rapporteur  quite 
justified  in  associating  Sir  Noel  Baton  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  ? "We  are  much  mistaken 
if  that  artist  would  permit  his  ‘ Oberon  and 
Titania  ’ to  be  recalled  from  the  Exhibition  of 
1855  in  order  to  bear  evidence  against  him, 
on  such  a charge.  Much  less  would  he  allow 
it  to  be  in  any  degree  affixed  to  his  touching 
subject  of  the  ‘ In  Memoriam ,’  so  broadly  was  it 
treated  in  all  respects.  We  doubt  much  also 
whether  Mr.  Linnell  and  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  , 
will  acquiesce  in  a gratuitous  dispensation,  | 
which  places  them  in  a Pre-Raphaelite  class  of  i 
landscape-painters,  who,  with  soulless  patience, 
elaborate  an  “ unreal  mockery  ” of  nature. 

In  the  notice,  in  this  Rapport , of  the  general 
school  and  individual  productions  of  the  Bri-  : 
tish  artists  who  contributed  to  this  Exhibition, 
there  is  but  little,  and  of  that  little  a mini- 
mum that  is  satisfactory.  In  our  works  of  the 
class  genre,  a sweeping  exception  is  taken  to  the 
illustration  of  what  may  be  styled  anecdotical 
subjects — riddles  not  to  be  read  except  with  the 
aid  of  an  explanatory  catalogue.  Generalisa- 
tion, it  appears,  should  ever  guide  the  composi- 
tion of  such  themes.  But  while  the  British 
artists  neglect  this  essential  rule,  their  de- 
merits are  completed  by  their  total  want  of 
either  originality  of  conception  or  special  style 
of  treatment.  We  give  this  in  the  original. 

“ Si  nos  vomits  s'ecartent  ainsi  dcs  conditions 
esscnticlles  dans  les  compositions  de  cette  nature,  Us 
out  aussi  un  autre  tort  grave,  cclui  de  no  reveler 
aucune  originalite  de  conception  ou  de  facture  qui 
leur  suit  propre.” 

Thus,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
special  idiosyncrasy  of  English  Art,  it  is  dis- 
covered, in  this  popular  quarter  at  all  events,  to 
be  devoid  of  “ aucune  originalite  de  conception  ou 
de  facture.” 

‘‘Scarcely,”  adds  the  critic,  “ may  the  works  of 
Landseer,  Wells,  Grant,  and  J.  Lewis,  be  noticed 
as  possessing  even  a tendency  to  present  excep- 
tion to  this  rule ! 

Then,  again,  historic  painting  has  but  poor 
representatives  in  England.  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
efforts  in  this  quarter  are  so  infelicitous  as  to 
discourage  any  movement  of  the  kind  in  that 
direction — while  in  the  more  independent  class, 
conceptions  prevail,  which  resolve  themselves 
into  a “ pot  pourri  de  tons  les  styles,  de  tons  les 
maitres  amalgamant,  en  niosaique,  Poussin,  Lc 
Seur,  Le  Guide,  Titien,  Raphael — i.  e.  a confused 
compound  of  all  styles  and  masters — a mosaic 
amalgam  of  Poussin,  Le  Seur,  Guido,  Titian  and 
Raphael. 

How  the  official  Rapporteur  can  reconcile 
this  ludicrous  compound  with  that  jealous  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  deed,  with  which  he  has, 
in  the  first  instance,  stigmatized  the  British 
painters,  it  is  for  him  to  show.  It  is  a rebus 
which  we  cannot  affect  to  read. 

Before  concluding  our  brief  review  of  this 
very  singular  and  sickening  valuation  of  British 
Art,  let  us  answer  one  observation  of  the  writer 
which  seems  to  give  him  uneasiness.  He  em- 
phatically takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
English  “ have  not  adopted  the  custom  observed 
by  so  many  other  foreigners,  of  sending  their 
paintings  to  the  annual  Salon  exhibitions  of 
Paris.  Can  he  be  innocently  ignorant  of  the 


cause  of  this  default?  It  is  not  very  many 
years  since  the  pictures  of  French  artists  were 
as  little  familiarised  to  London.  They  are  now 
established  in  a very  perennial  stream  of  supply. 
In  this  he  will  find  the  simplest  response  to  his 
remark.  It  is  merely  a question  of  “market,” 
nothing  more.  London  is  at  a very  considera- 
ble per  centage  higher,  as  a place  of  sale  for 
pictures,  than  is  the  French  capital.  Here  is 
no  romance  of  preference — merely  a considera- 
tion of  hard  cash.  That  is  the  bright  par- 
ticular star  which  guides  the  French  artist  to 
us.  Were  there  one  similar  and  equally  potent 
in  the  Continental  sphere,  it  would,  there  is 
little  doubt,  win  our  stubborn  Saxon  (for  we 
now  learn  that  race  has  something  serious  to 
account  for  in  these  matters)  to  transmit  their 
canvases  upon  frequent  Parisian  pilgrimages, 
thus,  peradventure,  interchanging  educational  . 
varieties.  But  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  I 
In  the  meantime,  we  neither  expect  nor  fear  . 
that  the  continuously-established  introduction 
of  the  French  element  into  the  Art  arena  of 
London  will  have  any  detrimental  effect  upon 
that  native  vein  so  much  depreciated  by  the 
French  Rapporteur.  We  confess  to  have  some 
trust  in  a school  that  has  produced  in  our  own 
time  such  names  as  those  of  Lawrence,  Turner, 
Wilkie,  Callcott,  Hilton,  Constable,  Ettv,  Danby, 
Mulready,  and  Leslie.  To  what  collection  in 
Europe  would  not  the  masterpieces  of  these 
painters  be  gems  of  price  ? 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Berlin. — The  ancient  statue  of  the  Wounded 
Amazon,  discovered  somewhat  recently  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  is  reported  to  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Berlin  Museum  at  the  price  of 
£660.  It  stands  eight  feet  in  height,  and  is 
sculptured  in  Athenian  marble.  The  Museum 
has  already  received,  and  is  about  to  receive, 
numerous  valuable  additions  of  pictures  and 
sculptures  by  modem  German  artists : among 
the  former,  are  named  five  cartoons  by  Rethel, 
and  two  by  Kaulbach ; and  among  the  latter, 
some  works  by  Rauch. 

Havre. — The  recent  International  Exhibition 
appears  to  have  turned  out  a failure,  so  far  as 
concerns  pecuniary  results.  The  deficiency  is 
estimated  at  £3,800,  not  including  the  utilisable 
portion  of  the  Aquarium,  valued  at  £400.  The 
municipality  of  Havre  has  been  asked  for  a 
supplementary  grant  of  £2000,  and  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  has  semi-officially  promised  a sum, 
about  £800,  it  is  said,  to  help  in  discharging  the 
liabilities. 

Munich. — The  distinguished  sculptor  Wichi- 
nann  has  just  completed  his  model  for  the 
statue  of  Goethe,  which  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  inauguration  by 
the  end  of  August. 

Natles. — The  Neapolitan  journals  deplore 
in  strong  terms  the  injury  done,  by  the  work  of 
restoration  ordered  by  the  Italian  Government, 
to  the  magnificent  frescoes,  twenty  in  number, 
painted  by  Antonio  Solario  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  convent  of  Sta.  Severino,  about  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  subjects  of  these 
pictures  are  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict. 

Paris. — Marble  busts  of  the  following  Royal 
Personages  have  recently  been  placed  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  by  order  of  the 
Pnifet  of  the  Seine : Queen  Victoria,  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of 
Prussia,  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Sultan. — M.  Gerome  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  decora- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  third 
class. 

Pompeii. — Two  marble  busts  have  recently 
been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  this  famous 
city : one  is  reported  to  be  a bust  of  Pompey, 
the  other  that  of  Brutus : both  are  said  to  be  of 
fine  execution.  They  have  been  placed  in  the 
National  Museum. 

Vienna. — The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has 
elected  the  following  French  artists  honorary 
members  : — H.  Dupont,  engraver  ; Cogniet, 
Gerome,  Meissonier,  Robert  Fleurv,  painters; 
Guillaume,  sculptor;  Duban,  Bceswilvald, 
Ballu,  and  Yiollet-Le-Duc,  architects. 


EMATJX  CLOISONNES. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  and 
elegant  Art  which  has  been  revived  in  Paris 
with  the  most  successful  results,  and  which,  to 
translate  the  designation  literally,  we  may 
call  partitioned  enamel.  The  appellation  is 
significant  as  describing  an  Art  different  from 
that  we  know  as  depending  on  the  condi- 
tions of  painting  in  vitreous  pigments,  and 
then  subjecting  the  designs  to  the  action  of 
fire.  The  specimens  of  this  Art  of  which  we 
now  speak,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Le  Roy 
et  Fils,  211,  Regent  Street,  the  London  agents 
of  the  manufiicturer,  M.  F.  Martz,  of  Paris, 
and  are  exemplified  as  snuffboxes,  bonbonnifires, 
lockets,  bracelets,  earrings,  sleeve-links,  studs, 
ornamental  pins,  &c. ; the  Art  in  short  is  appli- 
cable to  a long  list  of  articles  of  ornament  and 
luxury.  This  kind  of  enamel  is,  undoubtedly, 
known  to  a proportion  of  our  readers  to  whom 
the  curiosities  of  our  own  and  foreign  museums 
are  familiar ; but  in  comparison  with  these 
shown  by  Messrs.  Le  Roy,  the  ancient  exam- 
ples we  have  seen  are  rude  in  execution.  To 
describe  simply  the  appearance  of  these  works, 
we  may  refer  to  a locket  bearing  a design 
composed  of  a sprig  on  which  are  three  flowers 
with  an  accompaniment  of  leaves  and  a bird. 
Every  leaf  and  object  forming  the  composition 
is  banded  by  a thread  of  gold,  so  delicate  as  to 
excite  surprise  as  to  the  manner  of  its  applica- 
tion in  the  work.  There  are  sleeve  buttons  of 
the  size  oi  a half-a-crown  : on  one  of  these  the 
design  is  a couple  of  birds  about  to  settle  in 
some  long  grass  and  tangled  herbage  ; and  per- 
haps the  precision  of  what  we  may  call  the 
drawing  of  these  birds  and  grass,  as  defined  by 
the  exquisitely  thin  threads  of  gold,  presents  a 
triumph  of  the  Art.  These  works  have  been 
suggested  by  the  enamels  of  the  Japanese,  who 
have  long  excelled  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  colours  they  employ,  and  which  have  been 
successfully  imitated  by  M.  Martz,  are  of  great 
variety ; and  their  reds,  violets,  turquoise  blues, 
are  extremely  difficult  to  produce. 

To  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  enamelling,  the  skeleton  of  a partitioned  de- 
sign explains  at  once  the  process,  which  is  curious 
and  interesting.  This  skeleton,  or  frame- 
work, shows  the  composition  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  executed  ; which  means,  in  fact,  filled  up 
with  the  different  colours  and  submitted  to  the 
fire.  This  minute  and  inconceivably  delicate 
reticulation  of  a band  of  gold,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  metal,  is  analogous  to  an  ornamental 
work  of  wrought-iron.  When  the  design  is 
perfect,  and  all  the  objects  partitioned,  or  out- 
lined, it  is  fixed  by  means  of  gum  on  a plate  of 
metal,  copper,  or  silver,  the  edgos  of  which  are 
slightly  turned  up.  The  different  divisions  are 
then  filled,  by  the  aid  of  a small  spatula,  with 
the  enamel  paste  of  the  different  prescribed 
colours,  after  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  fur- 
nace. In  the  management  of  the  firing,  great 
skill  and  much  experience  are  necessary.  If, 
for  instance,  coloured  glass  be  used,  the  different 
colours  are  fusible  at  different  degrees  of  heat. 
Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  first  in  the 
furnace  those  which  require  to  be  submitted 
the  longest  to  the  fire  ; and  in  the  second  firing, 
those  that  yield  to  a shorter  exposure;  and 
so  on,  until  at  last  those  colours  are  filled  in 
on  which  the  fire  acts  almost  immediately.  On 
removal  from  the  furnace,  the  surface  is  unequal, 
and  is  disfigured  by  air  bubbles  and  other  acci- 
dents to  which  these  works  are  subject  in  the 
firing;  but  all  these  defects  are  remedied  by 
subsequent  finish,  that  leaves  the  work  with 
polish  and  delicacy  of  surface  equal  to  those  of 
a gem.  The  designs  are  commonly  executed 
on  a flat  surface,  but  for  some  the  surface  is 
necessarily  rounded  or  raised,  as  for  lockets,  in 
which  case  the  method  of  proceeding  is  different 
with  respect  to  the  cloison,  or  metal  design. 
M.  Martz  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  ear- 
liest cultivator  of  this  branch  of  industry.  In 
the  works,  however,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Le 
Roy  we  find  designs  and  fancies  of  the  most 
exquisite  invention  worked  out  with  a beauty  of 
execution  to  which  the  ample  mechanical  re- 
sources of  our  day  contribute. 
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ANCIENT  ROME. 


While  British  enterprise  and  antiquarian  zeal 
ar6  busily  at  work  among;  the  ruins  of  the 
cradle  of  Christianity,  Jerusalem,  the  same 
spirit  is  similarly  occupied  in  investigating  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  antiquity  whose 
rulers  and  people  were  the  most  hostile  opposers 
and  persecutors  of  the  earliest  Christian  Church. 
The  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Home,  to 
which  allusion  has  heretofore  been  made  in  our 
pages,  has  sent  us  its  report  for  the  past  year. 
What  it  has  accomplished  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
treasurer  of  the  society  and  its  indefatigable 
promoter,  at  a meeting  held  at  the  British 
Consulate,  Eome,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  H.  Walpole: — 

“The  exact  site  of  the  Porta  Capena  had 
long  been  a matter  of  dispute ; volumes  of  learned 
dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  subject, 
but  no  one  had  hit  upon  the  real  site.  Some 
antiquaries,  the  last  of  whom  was  Canina,  had 
come  near  to  it,  but  their  nearest  point  was  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  actual  site. 
The  real  site — that  is,  the  line  where  the  Wall 
of  Servius  Tullius  crosses  the  valley  from  the 
Ccelian  to  the  Aventine — was  first  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Parker  two  years  ago,  but  neither  the 
Roman  nor  the  German  arclueologists  would 
agree  to  it.  Yet  in  this  exact  lino  it  has  now 
been  found.  Drawings  and  plans  were  shown 
to  the  meeting  exhibiting  the  actual  sill  of  the 
gate  with  the  raised  footpaths  on  each  side  of  it 
and  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Appia  between 
them,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  thirty  feet  from 
the  surface.  One  of  the  square  towers  of 
Servius  Tullius,  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  was 
also  found,  and  drawings  of  it  were  shown. 
This  part  of  the  “Wall  of  the  Kings  ” has  also 
been  excavated,  in  three  other  places,  and  two 
of  them  are  now  left  open  for  inspection.  In 
these  a person  may  stand  upon  the  wall  of  tufa 
and  see  the  arcades  of  two  aqueducts,  one  on 
either  side,  abutting  against  the  wall.  Mr.  F. 
Gori,  who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Parker  to 
superintend  the  works  in  his  absence  during 
the  summer  months,  went  down  to  Pompeii  to 
compare  the  principal  gate  of  that  city  with 
the  principal  gate  of  Rome.  He  found  them 
exactly  the  same  in  every  respect.  The  width 
of  the  road  is  only  eight  feet  in  both  instances, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

“The  aqueduct  of  Trajan  was  carried  on  the 
same  line  as  the  older  aqueduct  across  the 
valley,  and  the  tall  brick  piers  to  carry  the  lofty 
arcade  rest  upon  the  ‘ Wall  of  the  Kings.’ 
Several  of  these  piers  remain  in  their  places  in 
a mutilated  state,  and  they  were  what  first 
guided  Mr.  Parker  to  fix  on  this  line. 

“ One  of  the  reservoirs  of  Trajan  on  the  cliff 
of  the  Coelian  was  excavated  and  is  left  open ; 
it  is  at  one  end  of  the  lofty  arcade ; at  the  other 
end  Trajan  built  another  reservoir  on  the  site  of 
the  Piscina  Publica,  a portion  of  which  has 
also  been  excavated,  sufficient  to  show  the  ce- 
mented sides,  the  certain  sign  of  an  aqueduct  or 
reservoir.  One  of  the  seven  chambers  only  has 
been  excavated  ; the  others  being  aU  similar  it 
would  have  been  useless  expense  to  do  more. 
This  is  left  open  for  inspection.  Various 
other  particulars  respecting  the  buildings  in 
the  first  locality  called  after  the  Porta  Capena 
were  given  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  site  of  which 
may  now  be  fixed  with  probability.  The  idea  of 
the  Roman  antiquaries  that  the  Torta  Capena 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Latina  with  the 
Via  Appia  near  the  church  of  S.  Cesareo,  and 
that  this  road  extended  outside  of  the  walls,  is 
now  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

“ Other  important  results  of  the  researches  of 
the  first  season  of  the  society  have  been  the 
discovery  of  the  principal  chambers  of  the 
Mamcrtine  Prison,  the  Lupcrcal  of  Augustus, 
and  the  original  entrance  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus  ; the  source  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Aqua  Appia,  and  part  of  the  course  of  the 
conduit  or  speeus  ; the  line  of  the  wall  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  and  the  site  of  the  Porta  Collina 
and  Porta  Trigemina,  and  the  probable  sites  of 
the  other  gates,  as  well  as  the  Porta  Capena. 
Also  the  evidence  that  the  Mount  of  Tarquinius 


Superbus  was  parallel  to  that  of  Servius  Tullius, 
but  at  some  distance  from  it  on  higher  ground, 
forming  a boundary  wall  to  Rome  ; and  on  this 
Agger  first  the  aqueducts,  and  then  the  wall  of 
the  Empire  called  after  Aurelian,  were  built. 
The  Porta  Esquilina  of  Frontinus,  where,  as  he 
says,  most  of  the  aqueducts  entered  Rome, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Porta  Maggiore  ; the 
Porta  Viminalis  of  Frontinus,  the  Porta  di  S. 
Lorenzo.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the 
reservoirs  just  inside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  tho  line  of  the  aqueducts  along  the  high 
bank  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  one  gate  to 
the  other ; some  of  them  passing  uuderground  at 
first,  and  emerging  just  before  arriving  at  tho 
latter  gate,  and  then  carried  on  an  arcade  exactly 
as  described  by  Frontinus.  Two  gates  in  the 
outer  wall  have  been  examined  to  show  that 
they  are  earlier  than  the  time  of  Aurelian — tho 
interior  of  tho  Porta  Chiusa  and  the  exterior  of 
the  Porta  Lateranensis ; and  it  was  seen  that 
each  had  an  ancient  road  leading  from  it. 
Other  gates  are  evidently  also  of  the  first 
century.  The  doorway  of  a temple  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian  has  also  been  excavated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  on  the  east  wall  of  which  the  marble 
plan  of  Rome  was  placed.  This  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  Templum  Urbis  Jtouue,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Roman  and  German  anti- 
quaries, who  maintain  that  it  was  on  the  site  of 
S.  Francesca  ltomana.” 

Subsequent  information  reports  that  the  ex- 
cavations are  going  on  steadily;  during  the 
month  of  January  another  pit  was  dug  on  the 
line  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  between 
the  Ccelian  and  the  Aventine ; another  part  of 
the  wall  and  of  the  aqueducts  by  the  side  of  it 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  is  left  open  for  the 
present,  but  probably  not  for  long.  Another 
pit  has  been  dug  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a 
part  of  one  of  the  galleries,  with  a staircase  to 
it,  has  been  brought  to  light ; only  the  rough 
stone  foundation  remains,  all  the  cut  stone  has 
been  carried  away.  This  pit  has  been  filled 
up  again,  but  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  left 
exposed  to  view.  Another  excavation  has  been 
made  in  tho  sand  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
showing  considerably  more  of  the  Tufa  wall, 
called  “ the  Pulchrum  Littus  of  the  Kings,”  than 
was  visible  before.  This  is  at  a place  called 
“Porta  Leone,”  and  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
lions’  heads  of  Etruscan  character,  carved  on 
large  stone  corbels  in  the  cliff  on  tho  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Port 
of  Rome.  The  excavations  made  by  the  Baron 
Visconti  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Port.  It  is 
not  probable  that  it  went  much  below  the  Em- 
porium. The  lions’  heads  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Parker  two  or  three  years  since. 

The  proceedings  of  the  society  have  attracted 
a good  deal  of  attention,  and  have  already 
excited  some  emulation.  The  Corporation  of 
Rome  has  voted  £600  for  carrying  on  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Mamertine  Prison  in  the  channel 
commenced  by  the  society.  Three  of  the  Roman 
Princes  have  combined  for  the  same  object,  and 
have  commenced  excavating  another  part  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the  Railway 
Station.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  proceed- 
ings will  be  as  well  directed  as  those  of  the 
British  Society  have  been.  Hitherto  every 
object  that  they  have  sought  for  they  have 
found,  and  they  have  already  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  several  vexed  questions  in  the 
historical  topography  of  Rome,  especially  the 
true  site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  the  principal 
chambers  of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Lupercal 
of  Augustus,  and  several  Castella  Aquarum,  or 
reservoirs  of  the  aqueducts,  previously  un- 
known; also  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Appia  and 
Aqua  Virgo,  and  the  line  of  their  subterranean 
conduits,  or  speeus,  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  British  Archaeological  Society  established 
in  Rome  appeals,  not  only  to  our  own  country- 
men, but  to  the  antiquarians  and  others  of  aU 
lands,  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  it  to 
continue  the  excavations.  The  object  is  one  of 
deep  interest  to  many  individuals — to  the  clas- 
sical student  especially. 

“ Many  passages  in  the  classical  authors  also 
can  only  be  explained  by  a more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  topography  of  Ancient  Rome  than 
has  ever  yet  been  made.  The  excavations  began 


in  1868,  by  the  help  of  the  Exploration  Fund, 
: which  is  distinct  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
! Archaeological  Society,  are  the  first  that  have 
| ever  been  made  in  Rome  for  purely  historical 
purposes ; hitherto  the  object  has  always  been 
to  find  pi’ecious  works  of  Art.  Accidentally  such 
excavations  have  assisted  greatly  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  topography,  but  when  they  are 
undertaken  with  that  express  object  much 
greater  results  may  be  expected.  Those  obtained 
during  the  first  season  show  what  may  be  done, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accounts.” 

“ The  excavations  are  still  going  on ; the 
subscription  is  an  annual  one,  open  alike  to  all 
nations,  although  chiefly  supported  by  the 
British  Society,  who  are  the  treasurers  and 
trustees  of  the  fund,  and  who  necessarily  take 
tho  active  management  of  it.” 

We  may  add  that  numerous  photographs  of 
the  excavations  have  been  taken,  and  may  be 
seen  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford ; at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ; and  also  at  Mr.  J. 
Parker’s,  377,  Strand,  where  they  may  be 
obtained.  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  are  autho- 
rised to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  fund. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  the 
late  Mr.  Rippingille,  the  painter,  who  long 
resided  in  Rome,  entertained  the  idea  of  dredg- 
ing the  Tiber  for  lost  treasures  of  Art,  and  made 
some  effort  to  carry  out  a plan  for  the  purpose. 
The  idea  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  much  being  recovered  that 
would  well  repay  the  money  invested  in  the 
undertaking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  Art. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — Mr.  R.  T.  Ross  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Cameron  were  elected  members  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  on  the  10th  of  February, 
in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Steevens  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone.  Respected  Associates 
of  the  Academy,  very  able  and  modest  artists, 
both  gentlemen  have  richly  and  deservedly 
won  the  honour  of  Academician  against  the 
popular  choice  of  certain  younger  but  unequal 
artists ; but  we  think  the  Academy  has  erred 
in  neglecting  now  to  recognise  that  popular 
and  distinguished  School  of  Scottish  Artists, 
represented  by  McWhirter,  McTaggart,  Hals- 
welle,  &c.,  and  in  still  ignoring  the  claims  of 
our  very  first  landscape-painter. 

Jedburgh. — The  regeneration  of  Scotch  Bor- 
der architecture  is  to  be  worthily  begun  by 
the  restoration  of  the  venerable  abbey  of  Jed- 
burgh, the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  example 
of  tho  Saxon  and  early  Gothic  in  Scotland. 
The  events  of  eight  centuries  have  destroyed 
the  chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  other  appen- 
dages, and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  church; 
but  the  heritors  have  resolved  to  spend  £4,200 
in  restorations,  which  will  raise  the  roof  of  tho 
abbey  to  the  original  height,  and  restore  the 
great  west  window,  St.  Catherine  Wheel,  and 
the  clerestory.  We  trust  this  is  now  but  the 
first  of  the  spirited  endeavours  to  restore  and 
guard  the  invaluable  piles  which  remain  to  adorn 
the  Scotch  Border,  and  thereby  to  commemo- 
rate the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors. 

Chesterfield. — A portrait  of  Mr.  Charles 
Binns  has  recently  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
number  of  friends,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
long  and  valuable  services  in  promoting  the 
trade  of  the  district  and  the  welfare  of  the 
colliery  population.  The  picture  is  painted  by 
D.  Macnee,  R.S.A. 

Derby. — A committee  has  been  formed,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  an  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  to  be  holden  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Derby,  in  the  autumm.  It  will  include  loans 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art ; 
portraits  and  works  of  Derbyshire  worthies ; the 
fictile,  textile,  and  other  arts  of  Derbyshire ; and 
the  archaeology,  the  geology,  the  mineralogy, 
the  natural  history,  and  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  the  county.  Mr.  William  Bemrose, 
jun.,  of  Derby,  is  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee. 
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New  Brighton. — Through  the  munificence 
of  a lady  residing  in  this  favourite  resort  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head, a beautiful  stained-glass  window,  in  three 
compartments,  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  James’s  Church.  The  compartments  col- 
lectively represent  hut  one  subject,  the  ‘ Ascen- 
sion of  Christ.’  In  the  centre,  the  Saviour  is 
seen  surrounded  by  hosts  of  angels,  and  below 
him  are  the  Apostles.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  window  angels  are  announcing  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  second  coming.  The  whole  design, 
judging  from  a photograph  now  before  us,  is 
good,  correct  in  drawing,  and  skilfully  grouped. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Canny,  of  Smethwick, 
near  Birmingham. 

ORIENTAL  CHINA. 

"W hen  will  those  who  prepare  exhibitions  learn 
that  nothing  can  be  properly  seen  that  is  not 
clearly  and  distinctly  labelled  ? It  would  be  an 
admirable  service  rendered  to  the  public,  if  all 
journals  and  periodicals  would  agree  to  pass  sub 
silentio  among  collections  of  paintings,  sculpture, 
pottery,  or  other  articles,  in  which  this  obvious 
duty  is  neglected.  When  we  accepted  the 
courteous  invitation  of  the  members  of  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club  to  see  the  very  fine 
specimens  of  Oriental  china  now  collected  in 
their  rooms,  we  did  not  forget  to  take  a note- 
book. A conspicuous  bit  of  paper  was  adjacent 
to  each  of  the  larger  articles ; but  all  the  in- 
formation which  it  displayed  was  the  name  of 
the  owner,  a matter  of  great  interest  no  doubt 
to  the  fortunate  individual,  and  of  great  utility 
to  the  persons  who  may  be  employed  to  pack 
the  china  when  the  exhibition  was  closed,  but 
of  less  importance  to  any  one  else.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a resume  of  a collection  which  is 
thus  left  without  a godfather,  for  two  reasons : — 
The  first  is  the  time  that  would  be  consumed 
in  performing  the  duty  of  the  exhibitors,  that  is, 
in  describing  the  objects  which  they  exhibit  , 
the  second  is  the  risk  that  a judgment  formed 
merely  at  first  sight,  like  that  which  one  is  apt 
to  pass  upon  a stranger  from  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  might  be  rectified  by  some 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Thus  in  the  really  remarkable  collec- 
tion at  177,  Piccadilly,  there  are  few  articles 
that  do  not  appear  to  bear  on  their  face  the 
stamp  of  respectable,  or  even  venerable  age. 
Yet  we  know  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Chinese 
in  counterfeiting.  Forgeries  a century  old  of 
far  earlier  forms  of  ware,  are  not  unusual.  It 
happened  that  within  an  hour  or  two  of  visiting 
the  rooms  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
we  had  occasion  to  walk  over  the  shop  and  ware- 
rooms  of  the  largest  English  manufacturer,  and 
importer  of  Oriental  china — we  mean  manu- 
factured in  China,  and  not  in  Worcestershire — 
in  London,  Mr.  Hewett,  of  King  William  Street. 
The  greater  part  of  his  large  display  is  of 
modem  origin,  made,  mostly,  to  his  own  order. 
There  are  many  reproductions  of  old  pictures. 
Not  a hundred  years  ago  this  warehouse  was 
visited  by  some  gentlemen  learned  in  pottery, 
one  of  whom,  in  fact,  has  probably  laid  out  more 
money  on  the  purchase  of  articles  of  earthen- 
ware than  any  other  person  in  the  country. 
They  examined  some  china  of  a watery  Jfiue 
pattern.  Out  came  the  magnifying  glass,  ap- 
plied to  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  “ Ha ! ” says 
the  authority,  “ I thought  so— Ming  dynasty.” 
The  proprietor  wisely  said  nothing. 

Nothing,  that  is,  while  the  connoiseurs  were 
present.  But  when  they  had  left,  his  remark 
was  similar  to  that  of  Edie  Ochiltree  in  the 
Antiquary, — “ Pretorian  here,  pretorian  there,  I 
mind  the  bigging  of  it.”  With  a merry  twinkle 
of  his  black  eye,  he  said,  “Ming  dynasty ! It 
was  made  by  my  workmen  last  year.” 

We  do  not  insinuate,  or  believe,  that  there  is 
any  of  the  Ming  dynasty  ware  of  186S  to  be 
seen  at  177,  Piccadilly.  And  we  owe  the  hon- 
ourable testimony  to  Mr.  Virtue  Tebbs  that  he 
alone,  of  the  exhibitors,  has  placed  tickets 
among  his  articles  which,  though  not  descrip- 
tive labels,  tell  the  period  to  which  their  manu- 
facture is  attributed.  We  hope  our  remarks 
may  lead  to  some  detailed  record  of  the  con- 
tents of  a very  fine  collection  of  china. 

SOUTH  LONDON 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  works  “by 
working  men  ” was  opened  on  the  first  of 
March  at  the  Hall  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  two 
Ministers  of  State,  the  Right.  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen,  and  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Layard, 
and  other  distinguished  guests — the  president, 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  being  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy,  one  of  the  hono- 
rary secretaries,  read  a report,  in  which  it  was 
set  forth  that  the  results  in  a pecuniary  sense  of 
the  exhibitions  of  1864  and  1865,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  a similar  success  in  the  case  of  the 
display  now  being  given,  had  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  believe  that  the  formation  of  a 
guarantee  fund  was  unnecessary.  The  exhibition 
would  be  open  on  the  first  four  week  days  from 
12  to  4 p.m.  and  from  6 to  10.  p.m. ; on  Fridays 
there  would  be  only  an  evening  opening;  and  on 
Saturdays  the  hours  during  which  admission 
could  be  obtained  would  be  from  2 till  10  p.m. 
The  adjudicators  had  awarded  a prize  of  £5  for 
the  best  ^design  for  medal  to  Miss  Marian  B. 
Brook,  and  a prize  of  two  guineas  for  the  best 
design  for  a certificate  to  Miss  Helen  J.  Arundel 
Miles.  When  the  paragraph  containing  these 
announcements  had  been  read,  Miss  Brook  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  received 
her  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  chairman  amid 
warm  applause.  The  report  continued  to  state 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  having  certified  that 
the  exhibition  was  calculated  to  promote  Science 
and  Art,  had  given  protection  to  inventions  and 
improvements  exhibited,  under  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  Act  of  1864,  till  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition on  March  20. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ; it  shows  little  or  no  improvement ; per- 
haps, indeed,  it  is  not  so  good  as  those  that  have 
preceded  it.  We  may  not  judge  it,  however,  by 
ordinary  rules.  The  productions  shown  are  for 
the  most  part  those  of  “hard-handed  men,” 
whose  labours  all  day  long  give  them  little  lei- 
sure for  study ; who  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
self-taught ; and  who,  at  all  events,  look  for  no 
profit  from  their  toil. 

It  demands  sympathy  and  encouragement  on 
other  grounds : the  home  produce  keeps  the 
workman  at  home,  at  his  own  fire-side,  “ in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,”  and  his  own  pictures 
cheer  and  adorn  his  own  parlour  walls.  He  is 
thus  kept  from  company,  useless  or  deleterious, 
and  his  children  may,  and  probably  will,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  profit  by  his  leisure  hours. 
It  is  thus  a very  gratifying  sight  that  greets  us 
at  the  Working-men’s  Hall,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  continued  year  after  year  with  such  changes 
and  improvements  as  time  and  thought  may 
suggest.  Such  exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  both  to  contributors  and  exhibitors. 

The  prizes — medals  in  silver  and  in  bronzo — 
were  adjudicated  by  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. : a 
better  judge  could  not  have  been  selected  for  a 
duty  by  no  means  agreeable ; but,  no  doubt,  he 
gave  due  consideration  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  various  works  were  created, 
and  while,  putting  aside  the  large  proportion 
that  were  of  no  value  to  any  but  the  owners, 
saw  with  satisfaction  the  chimney-piece  of  Mr. 
Meachin,  the  terra-cottas  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
model  in  zinc  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  the  model 
boats  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  some  others — good 
efforts  of  able  men. 

Mr.  Goschen,  at  the  close  of  a graceful  and 
eloquent  address,  said : — “ Beneficial  effects  on 
minds  and  hearts  were  derived  from  exhibitions 
similar  to  those  they  saw  around  them ; and 
those  who  competed  in  these  displays  would,  in 
cultivating  their  tastes,  find  hidden  refinement 
in  things  in  which  they  never  felt  it  existed  be- 
fore, and  would  be  drawn  into  sympathy  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  artistic.  The  works  by 
which  they  were,  surrounded  had  been  doubtless 
executed  under  difficulties  ; not  only  were  these 
objects  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they  also 
shed  a refining  influence  over  tho  homes  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  exhibited.” 

CORNELIA. 

PROM  THE  GROUP  JiY  MATHURIN-MOREATJ. 

This  striking  example  of  the  sculptor’s  art 
■was  modelled  by  an  artist  who  for  many 
years  has  occupied  a prominent  position 
among  the  sculptors  of  Frauce.  Moreau 
studied  iu  the  ateliers  of  M.M.  Ramey  and 
Dumont,  and  so  far  back  as  the  Paris  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  1855,  exhibited 
there  a beautiful  marble  statue,  “ Sum- 
mer.” The  group  of  Cornelia  was  executed 
for  M.  Jules  Levefre,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated bronze  founders  in  Paris,  and  a cast 
of  it  in  that  metal  was  exhibited  in  the  last 
French  International  Exhibition. 

The  story  of  Cornelia,  that  “most  vir- 
tuous matron,”  as  Roman  historians  desig- 
nate her,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  wife  of  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, who  died,  leaving  her  a widow  with 
twelve  children,  all  of  whom  she  subse- 
quently lost,  except  a daughter,  married 
to  Scipio  the  younger,  and  two  sons,  Tibe- 
rius and  Caius,  who  became  so  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  Rome  for  their  eloquence 
and  opposition  to  the  authorities  of  the 
state  in  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
people.  “ Thesesons,” saysPlutarch, “Cor- 
nelia brought  up  with  so  much  care,  that, 
though  they  were  indisputably  of  the 
noblest  family,  and  had  the  happiest  dis- 
position of  all  the  Roman  youth,  yet  edu- 
cation was  allowed  to  have  contributed  still 
more  than  nature  to  their  perfection.”  When 
a lady  of  Campania  made  a display  of  her 
jewelled  ornaments  in  the  house  of  Cor- 
nelia, and  entreated  the  latter  to  exhibit 
her  own,  the  Roman  matron  produced  her 
two  surviving  sons,  saying,  “ These  are  the 
only  jewels  of  which  I can  boast.”  During 
her  lifetime  a statue  was  erected  to  her 
honour,  bearing  the  inscription, — 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

This  was  a mark  of  distinction  but  rarely 
paid  by  the  Romans,  even  to  the  greatest 
of  their  warriors,  till  after  death.  Both  of 
Cornelia’s  sons  fell  victims,  though  at  dif- 
ferent dates,  to  the  daggers  of  assassinators ; 
after  their  death  the  childless  mother  is 
reported  to  have  borne  her  misfortunes  with 
noble  magnanimity.  She  retired  to  Mise- 
num,  where  her  house  was  always  open  for 
purposes  of  hospitality.  “ Greeks  and  other 
men  of  letters  of  all  nations  resorted  to  it, 
and  the  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome  ex- 
pressed their  regard  by  sending  her  pre- 
sents. What  every  one  most  admired  in 
her  was,  that  she  could  speak  of  her  sons 
without  a sigh  or  tear,  and  recount  their 
actions  and  sufferings  as  if  she  had  been 
giving  a narrative  of  some  ancient  heroes.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  foregoing  brief 
remarks  what  incident  in  Cornelia’s  history 
M.  Moreau  has  selected  for  his  group.  The 
lady  is  seated  in  a chair,  with  one  of  her 
noble  sons  standing  on  each  side  of  her, 
with  clasped  hands;  the  action  of  the 
mother’s  left  hand,  her  dignified  counte- 
nance, and  uplifted  eyes,  speak  as  loudly  as 
words  can  do,  “These  are  my  jewels;”  and 
certainly  there  is  no  matron  who  would  not 
be  proud  of  possessing  such  living  orna- 
ments, even  had  the  Gracchi  become  less 
famous  in  Roman  history  than  they  did. 

The  sculptor’s  design  is  carried  out  with 
a power  and  a boldness  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  modelling  of  the  figures  is  correct, 
and  their  disposition  picturesque  and  ef- 
fective. The  drapery  worn  by  the  elder 
boy  would  have  gained  repose  if  not  so 
cut  up  into  a multiplicity  of  lines.  The 
bronze  itself  is  a fine  piece  of  casting. 

FROM  THE  GROUP,  IN  BRONZE  BY  M.  MATHURIN- MOREAU : 

(EXECUTED  FOR  M. JULES  LEFEVRE.) 
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OBITUARY. 

GEORGE  F.  MULVANY,  R.H.A. 

This  artist,  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
latterly  the  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Ireland,  died  on  the  6th  of  February, 
at  his  residence,  in  Herbert  Place,  Dublin, 
after  a comparatively  short  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1809, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  an  artist ; his 
father,  Thomas  Mulvany,  having  been  a 
painter  of  considerable  repute.  George 
Mulvany  grew  up  imbued  with  a spirit  of 
Art,  and  amidst  its  surroundings,  for  his 
father  was  elected  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  when  that  institution 
was  incorporated.  Young  Mulvany  showed 
early  indications  of  artistic  ability ; he 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  and 
was  distinguished  as  a student.  He  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies  in  Italy;  and 
after  his  return,  no  young  artist  evinced 
such  promise  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Irish 
Academy  as  young  Mulvany,  who,  about 
the  year  1862,  was  elected  Associate- 
member  of  the  institution. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Art-Union,  in  1840,  exercised  a consider- 
able influence  upon  the  Arts  in  Ireland ; 
and  none  responded  to  the  call  made  upon 
the  Irish  artists  at  that  time  with  more 
vigour  and  enthusiasm  than  Mr.  George 
Mulvany.  The  position  of  Art  in  Dublin 
was  then  melancholy ; and  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  in  the  absolute  dearth  of  en- 
couragement which  prevailed,  any  artists 
were  found  at  all  capable  of  producing 
works  of  imagination  or  taste.  It  was 
stated  at  a public  meeting  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  Art  held  about  this  time  in 
Dublin,  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  held  in  1838,  two 
small  water-colour  drawings,  for  which 
thirty  shillings  was  paid,  were  the  entire 
sales  during  the  season. 

• About  the  year  1845,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  George  F.  Mulvany  was  elected 
Keeper  of  the  Academy ; some  years  pre- 
viously  he  had  been  elected  Academician. 
He  continued  to  practise  his  profession, 
and  few  exhibitions  were  without  some 
examples  of  his  pencil.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  a portrait  of  Thomas 
Moore,  engraved  in  1S40 ; ‘ The  White 
Man  cast  upon  the  Red  Man’s  Shore;’ 

‘ The  Peasant’s  Grave ;’  ‘ First  Love ;’  ‘ An 
Incident  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.’ 
The  last  picture  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  which  he  left  unfinished — 
though  working  on  it  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  death — is  a half-length  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  Franciscan  preacher,  Father 
Burke,  in  the  habit  of  his  order.  It  pro- 
mised to  be  his  best  portrait. 

One  of  the  projects  which  the  managers 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Art-Union  had  in  view 
was  the  establishment  of  a National  Gal- 
lery in  Dublin,  and  a society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  object  was  formed.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Art- Union,  Mr.  Mulvany 
interested  himself  in  this  society,  and  it  is  to 
his  untiring  energy  that  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Ireland  mainly  owes  its  existence  ; 
he  was  assisted  in  his  efforts  by  a few  in 
Dublin  gifted  with  artistic  tastes,  but  by 
none  more  so  than  by  the  Ex- Chancellor, 
Sir  Maziere  Brady,  who  may  be  said  to  be, 
indeed,  the  founder  of  the  Irish  National 
Gallery,  as  he  certainly  was  its  most  munifi- 
cent patron. 

After  nine  years’  patient  exertion,  Mul- 
vany at  length  saw  a National  Gallery 
erected  in  Dublin.  It  was  a sum  of 
between^  five  and  six  thousand  pounds 


subscribed  in  honour  of  Dargan,  and  to 
commemorate  the  Great  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1853,  that  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  fund  from  which  the  ’gallery  was 
formed ; it  was  supplemented  so  largely 
by  Government,  as  to  quite  outweigh  the 
original  sum,  and  the  name  of  the  Dargan 
Institute  was  changed  into  National  Gal- 
lery, of  Ireland.  Dargan’ 8 portrait,  how- 
ever, hangs  in  a prominent  position  in  the 
gallery,  and  his  name  will  be  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  Mulvany’s  loss  as  an  artist,  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery,  and  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  will  not  be  easily  supplied ; for 
he  was  a man  of  singular  good  sense,  of 
most  pleasing  manners,  and  great  ability. 
He  would  have  been  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  but  that 
the  by-laws  of  the  National  Gallery  pre- 
vented his  holding  that  position,  unless  he 
resigned  the  directorship,  which,  being  a 
post  of  emolument,  as  well  as  his  peculiar 
hobby,  he  naturally  felt  reluctant  to  do. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the  10th 
of  February,  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery; 
they  were  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  number  of  friends  and  admirers  ; the 
members  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
attending  in  a body  to  pay  a last  tribute 
of  respect  to  an  old  and  valued  member. 


ROBERT  BRA1THWAITE  MARTINEAU. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  regret  we 
record  the  death  of  this  painter,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  from  heart  disease.  He 
was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  given, 
somewhat  recently,  evidence  of  rising  to  a 
high  place  in  his  profession. 

According  to  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  was  born  in  London,  January,  1826, 
and  was  educated  at  University  College 
School.  “ In  1842,  following  the  course  of 
several  of  his  family,  he  chose  the  law  for 
a profession,  and  was  articled  in  an  eminent 
office,  where  he  continued  for  four  years, 
but  with  no  great  zeal,  his  studies  in  this 
direction.  When  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  and, 
after  two  years’  study  in  a drawing-school, 
became  a student  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  obtained  a medal” — in  1851,  for 
two  drawings  from  the  antique — “ and, 
what  was  more  important,  many  friends. 
Desiring  to  acquire  proficiency  in  colour 
and  the  technical  processes  of  painting,  he 
became  a pupil  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
having  before  this  time  but  small  know- 
ledge of  the  palette.” 

In  1852  his  first  exhibited  picture  ap- 
peared in  the  octagon  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  ‘ Kit’s  Writing-lesson,’  from 
“The  Old  Curiosity  Shop;”  a clever  con- 
position  of  considerable  humour.  After  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  he  contributed  ‘ Pe- 
truccio  and  Katherine,’  from  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  ; and  in  1856,  ‘ The  Lesson — 
Try  and  remember,’  and  ‘ Picciola.’  In 
1861  he  exhibited  ‘ The  Allies.’  The  first 
of  this  artist’s  pictures  that  attracted  our 
special  notice  in  the  Academy  was  ‘ The 
Last  Chapter,’  exhibited  in  1863,  which 
claimed  attention  from  the  excessive  care 
bestowed  on  its  execution.  A year  pre- 
viously, however,  Mr.  Martineau  had 
gained  the  eye  of  the  public  by  a very  re- 
markable work  sent  to  the  International 
Exhibition  in  1862  : ‘ The  Last  Day  in  the 
Old  Home’  at  once  lifted  the  artist  out 
of  the  ranks  of  comparatively  unknown 
painters  by  its  originality  of  treatment  and 
elaborate  manipulation;  henceforth  much 
was  expected  from  the  same  hand,  yet 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  por- 


trait, ideal  or  actual,  nothing  more  made 
its  appearance.  The  picture  of  1862  is,  un- 
fortunately, almost  the  only  work  by  which 
the  talents  of  this  artist  will  be  remem- 
bered ; and  the  recollection  of  it,  especially 
when  we  saw  it  again  exhibited,  in  Hanover 
Street,  four  or  five  years  ago,  with  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  ‘ After-glow  in  Egypt,’ 
makes  us  the  more  regret  Mr.  Martineau’s 
comparatively  early  death. 


HENRY  JUTSUM. 

This  artist,  one  of  our  most  pleasing 
landscape-painters,  died  at  his  residence, 
Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood,  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  For 
many  years  his  pictures,  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Institution,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  who  delight  in 
English  scenery,  for  their  fidelity  and  grace- 
ful rendering  of  the  materials  selected  for 
representation.  In  the  Art- Journal  for  1S59, 
under  the  head  of  “British  Artists,”  will 
be  found  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  J ut- 
sum,  with  some  illustrations  of  his  works. 
He  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  most 
kind-hearted  man,  rarely  to  be  seen  either 
in  the  society  of  his  brother- artists,  or  else- 
where, chieiiy  on  account  of  a lameness  to 
which  from  infancy  he  was  subjected.  By 
those,  however,  who  knew  him — and  we 
are  of  the  number — he  was  deservedly  re- 
spected. 

FRANCOIS  LAURET. 

This  artist,  born  in  1820  at  a small  village 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  never  known 
according  to  his  deserts,  died,  a few  months 
since,  one  of  the  many  examples  of  genius 
breaking  down  in  the  struggle  sustained 
by  sensitive  natures  with  hard  necessity. 
Fran5ois  Lauret  was  of  peasant  parentage. 
At  eight  years  old  he  lost  both  father  and 
mother,  and  subsequently  we  are  told  that 
the  poor  youth  felt  himself  ‘ ‘ so  neglected 
and  miserable  that  ho  was  on  the  point  of 
enlisting  for  a soldier.”  His  education  ap- 
pears to  have  been  slight,  and  his  entry 
upon  Art  seems,  as  often  in  the  lives  of 
painters,  to  have  come  about  somewhat  by 
accident  and  impulse.  The  would-be  painter 
found  his  way  to  Paris,  and  entered  the 
atelier  of  M.  Belloc.  This  kind  master  and 
friend,  recognising  the  presence  of  rare 
talent,  secured  for  the  ardent  student  during 
five  years  a pension  of  600  francs.  Lauret 
worked  so  hard — during  the  day  at  his  Art, 
and  in  the  evening  in  the  general  pursuit 
of  knowledge — that  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris.  The 
young  artist,  seeking  a more  genial  climate, 
found  in  Algiers  picturesque  character  with 
the  brilliant  atmosphere  and  colour  of  the 
south.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  see 
many  of  these  Afric  studies,  made  rapidly 
on  the  spot  with  a keen,  intelligent  eye 
for  composition,  light,  colour,  and  effect. 
Lauret  was  a good  draughtsman ; his  sketches 
of  Arab  figures,  camels,  palm  trees  and  pic- 
turesque buildings,  show  the  knowledge 
and  command  of  hand  which  students  gain 
in  the  ateliers  of  Paris : indeed,  the  artist’s 
mode  of  painting,  his  texture,  breadth, 
and  sketchy  suggestiveness  are  essentially 
French.  Yet  in  these  records  of  an  earnest 
life  we  decipher  traits  simple  and  poetic, 
truthful  and  tender.  Lauret  was  of  a dis- 
position too  sensitive  and  timorous  to  push 
his  way,  yet  did  he  become  a constant 
exhibitor  in  the  Salon  at  Paris ; and  his 
pictures,  which  seldom  failed  of  obtaining 
good  places,  were  accustomed  to  receive 
favourable  notice  in  the  Gazette  cles  Beaux 
Arts  and  other  journals.  The  Emperor  too 
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■was  among  the  admirers  of  Lauret’s  bril-  Street,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  February.  It 
liant  landscapes;  but  the  painter  remained  included  a fine  example  of  Weenmx,  a youth 
poor,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  suffered  tohhng  up  a hare,  with  a whrte  wan,  heron, 
^ l T - ATArlo-m  and  other  birds  arranged  around,  mm,  loo  gs. 

want.  In  Algie  (Ayerst)  ; ‘Woody  Landscape  and  Waterfall,’ 

Bodichon  and  in  Mrs.  Bndell  sympathetic  ;R,/ysda'£  1?0  gs.  (Cox) ; Portrait,  half-length, 
friends.  The  simplicity  of  his  mind,  and  0fi)r.Harvev,  the  celebrated  physician,  ascribed 
his  generous  and  confiding  nature  endeared  to  yan  Dyck,  50  gs.  (Taylor) ; Portrait  of 
him  to  all.  Francois  Lauret  married  the  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
lady  whom  he  had  long  loved.  Ilis  widow  80)  gs.  (Graves);  Portrait  of  Dean  Swift,  Sir 


now,  in  England,  seeks  to  do  honour  to  his 
talents.  Lauret’s  sketches  and  pictures 
have  been  recently  seen  in  private  circles 
in  London ; they  will  be  exhibited  in  Paris ; 
and  two  of  his  most  important  works  are 
about  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Expo- 
sition des  Beaux  Arts. 


COUNT  DE  BEERSKI. 

We  copy  the  following  from  our  con- 
temporary the  Builder  : — “The  American 
papers  record  the  death,  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  of  Count  de  Beerski,  a Russian 
nobleman,  and  an  artist  of  considerable 
repute.  He  inherited  a valuable  estate 
near  Moscow,  together  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  serfs,  all  of  whom  he  emancipated. 
When  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne,  the 
count,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  views, 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country 
and  all  his  possessions.  Accustomed  as  he 
had  been  to  wealth  and  luxury,  he  now 
found  himself  obliged  to  do  something  for 
subsistence.  He  was  well  educated,  and 
possessed  a taste  for  drawing.  He  resolved 
to  paint  miniatures ; and  in  Hamburg, 
Paris,  and  London  attracted  considerable 
notice  as  an  artist.  Some  of  his  paintings 
were  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  and 
won  first-class  honours.  Count  de  Beerski 
was  subsequently  employed,  we  believe, 
to  paint  portraits  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  Family.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1859,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.” 


PICTURE  SALES. 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  com- 
menced their  sales  for  the  season  with  disposing, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  of  a large  collection  of 
water-colour  pictures,  the  property  of  a “ de- 
ceased gentleman.”  The  works  generally  are 
of  small  size,  and  they  have  the  character,  for 
the  most  part,  of  being  early  examples  of  the 
respective  artists.  The  principal  drawings  were : 
— ‘ View  in  Cologne,'  with  a church  and  figures, 
S.  Prout,  136  gs.  (Vokins) ; * View  at  Bruns- 
wick,’ with  a barge  and  figures,  S.  Prout,  130 
gs.  (Vokins);  ‘The  Z winger  Palace,  Dresden,’ 
S.  Prout,  110  gs.  (M‘Lean) ; ‘ Classical  Land- 
scape,’ with  temples  and  a shepherd,  sheep,  and 
goats  in  the  foreground,  G.  Barrett,  170  gs. 
(Bottomley) ; ‘ Classical  Lake  Scene,’  with  a 
temple  and  figures,  G.  Barrett,  and  another 
smaller  picture,  a classic  landscape,  by  the  same 
artist,  110  gs.  (Graves);  ‘ Rivaulx  Abbey,’  a 
very  fine  work,  Copley  Fielding,  300  gs.  (Ed- 
wards) ; ‘ Girl  sleeping  in  a Bam,’  W.  Hunt, 
100  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘ Children  at  a Brook,’  Birket 
Foster,  145  gs.  (Carter) ; * Landscape  and  Cattle,’ 
Copley  Fielding,  160  gs.  (Tooth).  The  cata- 
logue included,  besides  the  names  given  above, 
those  of  Turner,  Mulrcady,  Austen,  Bentley, 
Callow,  Christall,  De  Wint,  Evans,  Gastineau, 
Ilaghe,  Holland,  J.  Nash,  Nesfield,  Pyne,  T. 
M.  Richardson,  Robson,  Stephanoff,  J.  Varley, 
Mackenzie,  G.  C'attermole,  F.  Tayler,  Bran- 
white,  Duncan,  W.  Goodall,  D.  Cox,  C.  Stan- 
field, and  many  others ; but  none  of  their  draw- 
ings reached  the  prices  appended  to  those  we 
have  named. 

The  collection  of  ancient  pictures  belonging 
to  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  removed 
from  his  mansion,  Donington  Park,  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  at  his  gallery  in  New  Bond 


G.  Kneller,  100  gs.  (Graves) ; Portrait  of  Pope, 

J.  Richardson,  45.  gs.  (Graves);  Portraits  of 
E.  Waller  and  S.  Butler,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  55  gs. 
(Graves)  ; Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, Sir  P.  Lely,  100  gs.  (Graves) ; Portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  R.  Walker,  50  gs.  (Col- 
naghi) ; Portrait  of  Nell  Gwynne,  Sir  P.  Lely, 

70  gs.  (Haigh)  ; ‘ The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery,’ G.  Vanden  Eckhout,  50  gs.  (Gorton)  ; 

‘ Woody  Landscape,’  Hobbema,  290  gs.  (Nieu- 
wenhuys,  of  Paris) ; ‘ Skirmish  of  Cavalry,’ 

P.  Wouvermans,  100  gs.  (Rutter)  ; ‘ Reading 
the  Will,’  W.  Bird,  90  gs.  (Toms)  ; ‘ The  Halt,’ 

P.  Wouvermans,  100  gs.  (Rice)  ; ‘Landscape,’ 
with  mountainous  scenery,  water,  boats,  and 
figures— a magnificent  example  of  J.  Ruysdael, 
570  gs.  (Rutter)  ; ‘Village  Festival,’  D.  Teniers, 
very  fine,  400  gs.  (Haigh) ; George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  attired  in  his  robes,  and  wearing  his 
several  orders,  his  black  page  putting  on  the 
sword,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  430  gs.  (Anthony) : 
this  magnificent  portrait  was  a presentation 
from  the  Prince  to  the  Earl  of  Moira.  The 
collection  realised  upwards  of  £6,500. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Messrs.  Christie,  Man- 
son,  and  Woods  sold  a fine  collection  of  water- 
colour drawings  formed  by  Mr.  P.  Allen,  of 
Sedgley  Park,  Manchester.  It  contained  eighty- 
three  examples,  and  was  especially  rich  in  the 
works  of  D.  Cox,  De  Wint,  and  Copley  Fielding, 
showing  forty-six  drawings  by  the  first-named 
artist,  and  ten  by  each  of  the  latter.  We  may 
note  as  among  the  more  important  works  in- 
cluded in  the  sale  : — ‘ Fast  Asleep,’  W.  Hunt, 
95  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘Prayer,’  and  its  companion, 

‘ The  Lesson,’  E.  Frere,  110  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ View 
in  Lincolnshire,’  with  cattle,  P.  De  Wint, 
110  gs.  (Ames);  ‘On  the  shore  of  Morecombe 
Bay,’  with  the  effect  of  a storm,  P.  De  Wint, 
300  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ The  Mill,’  the  companion 
drawing,  300  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Fishing-boats  off 
Hastings,’  Copley  Fielding,  120  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘Fresh  Breeze  off  Fairlight  Downs,’  Copley 
Fielding,’  175  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Viewnear  Worth- 
ing,’ with  figures  and  cattle  on  a road,  Copley 
Fielding,  335  gs.  (Grundy) ; ‘ Early  Morning, 
Sussex  Downs,’  Copley  Fielding,  190  gs.  (Ag- 
new); ‘View  in  the  Highlands,’ a remarkably 
fine  work,  formerly  in  Sir  Hugh  Campbell’s 
collection,  Copley  Fielding,  455  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘ Fishing-boats  off  the  Isle  of  Arran,’  another 
very  fine  drawing  by  Copley  Fielding,  400  gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Inverary,’  a small  cabinet  picture, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  200  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  at  iEgina,’  from  the  Munro 
Collection,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  200  gs. 
(Gambartj. 

The  following  are  by  D.  Cox  : — ‘ Windsor, 
from  Virginia  Water,’  240  gs.  (Agnew) — this 
drawing  was  in  the  Allnutt  Collection,  at  the 
sale  of  which  it  realised  165  gs. ; ‘ Haymakers  in 
the  Vale  of  Carmarthen,’  105  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘Windsor  Castle,’  early  morning.  Life-guards 
exercising,  2 1 0 gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Ilayfield,’  95  gs. 
(Bartlett) ; ,‘  Peat  Gatherers,’  200  gs.  (Lambert) ; 
‘Landscape,’  with  figures  on  a road,  115  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘View  in  Wales,’  with  a man  and 
horse  crossing  a stream,  a largo  and  exceedingly 
grand  drawing,  355  gs.  (Grundy) ; ‘ The  Welsh 
Funeral,’  a large  study  for  Cox’s  well-known 
picture,  110  gs.  (Maxwell);  ‘Landscape,’  with 
a windmill,  and  a horseman  on  the  road,  140  gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Sheep  near  a Pool  of  Water,’  early 
morning,  166  gs.  (James) ; ‘ Woody  Landscape,’ 
with  figures  at  a stile,  150  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Going 
to  the  Harvest  - field,’  200  gs.  (C.  Smith) ; 

‘ Broom  Gatherers,’  200  gs.  (Grundy) ; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with  a pool  of  water  and  horses  in  the 
foreground,  236  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Wind,  Rain, 
and  Steam,’  400  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The  Weald  of 
Kent,’  345  gs.  (Armstrong).  The  entire  sales 
reached  upwards  of  £8,500. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Art- Journal.” 

TILE  NEW  “HAND-BOOK  OF  HERALDRY.” 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a review 
of  the  “Hand-book  of  Heraldry”  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  your  Journal,  in  reply  to  which 
I must  beg  to  he  allowed  to  say  a few  words. 
Your  reviewer  writes  “ in  very  deed  the  ‘ Hand- 
book ’ is  the  second  edition  of  the  ‘ Grammar  ’ ’ ’ 
— a book  I published  some  years  since.  This 
is  incorrect,  as  five  minutes’  examination 
of  the  two  books  will  suffice  to  prove.  One 
is  a “ dwarfish,  very  plain  duodecimo  ” — I 
quote  your  reviewer's  words — of  seventy-five 
pages  of  text ; the  other  is  a “ well-developed 
octavo  ” containing  three  hundred  and  twenty 
three  pages,  exclusive  of  bibliography  and  index. 
Had  he  compared  them  he  would  have  seen  that 
“by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  illustrations 
are”  not  “the  miserably  bad  woodcuts  of  the 
‘Grammar’  worked  over  again.”  These  are, 
and  have  been  since  1865,  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Longman,  who  are  responsible  for 
“habiting”  the  ‘Grammar’  “in  a suit  of  dull 
red  cloth,”  and  inscribing  “on  the  back  its 
name  in  the  most  common-place  of  letters.” 

The  frontispiece  of  the  “ Hand-book  ” is  wholly 
not  “ partly”  coloured,  and  differs  only  from 
the  original  effigy  in  Canterbury — as  it  existed 
before  its  brilliancy  was  tarnished  by  time — in 
having  the  armour  yellow  instead  of  gold, 
which  was  done  in  order  to  give  more  effect 
to  the  arms.  That  a “ cut  may  be  found  in 
Hewitt's  ‘Ancient  Armour,’”  I am  perfectly 
aware ; and  I could  name  a dozen  other  books 
in  which  outlines  of  the  same  figure  are  given. 

The  vignette  I did  not  copy  from  Boutell’s 
“Brasses  and  Slabs.”  Four  years  ago  I took 
a rubbing  from  the  Say  tomb  in  Broxboum 
Church,  which  I afterwards  traced  on  cartridge 
paper,  and  reduced  by  photography.  I have 
still  the  original  rubbing,  the  tracing,  and  the 
negative.  ■ 

The  initial  at  p.  19  is  “ not  ” a palpable  adap- 
tation of  the  initial  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I. 
of  Boutell’s  “ English  Heraldry,”  for  the  simple 
reason  that  my  initial  was  done  upwards  of  a 
year  before  Mr.  Boutell’s  work  was  published, 
as  the  books  of  the  Graphotype  Company  can 
prove. 

The  Arms  of  the  Prince  of  'Wales  are  not 
taken  from  Boutell’s  “Heraldry,  Historical  and 
Popular.”  He  blazons  the  inescutcheon  quar- 
terly of  seven  — an  arrangement  deserving  of 
notice  on  the  score  of  novelty,  and  gives  the 
Arms  of  Cornwall  as  seven  instead  of  fifteen 
bezants.  Several  letters  passed  between  Mr. 
Boutell  and  myself,  in  ’66,  respecting  the  arms 
to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  entitled.  Time 
and  space  prevent  my  noticing  other  accusa- 
tions, equally  unfounded. 

J.  E.  Cussans. 

79,  Albert  Street , Regent's  Earle. 


CONSTABLE’S  ‘ CORN-FIELD.’ 

Sir,  — I have  only  just  seen  the.  Art- 
Journal  for  January,  and  read  the  notice,  at 
page  10,  of  the  ‘ Corn-field,’  painted  by  my 
father.  I agree  with  you  as  to  the  ‘ Corn-field’ 
being  “ somewhat  of  a misnomer,”  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  your  notice.  I would  rather  it 
had  been  called  ‘A  Suffolk  Lane.’  It  was 
taken  in  the  lane  leading  from  East  Bergholt 
(my  father’s  native  village)  to  the  pathway  to 
Dedham  across  the  meadows,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  East  Bergholt  Church,  and  one  mile 
from  Dedham  Church,  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
little  church  in  the  distance  never  existed ; it 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  my  father 
availed  himself  of  the  painter’s  license  to  im- 
prove the  composition.  Dedham  Church  has  a 
much  larger  tower,  and  lies  to  the  right  hand, 
outside  the  limits  of  this  picture.  The  scene  is 
greatly  changed  now;  all  the  large  trees  on 
the  left  were  cut  down  some  years  ago. 

C.  G.  Constable. 

68,  Hamilton  Tarace,  St.  John  s Wood. 
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SCENERY  OF  THE  STAGE. 

THE  QUEEN'S  THEATRE,  LONG  ACRE. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  because  an  im- 
pulse has  been  given  of  late  to  decorative  and 
scenic  art  as  a study  among  painters,  there 
have  not  already  been  men  of  great  power  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  these  branches. 
From  the  days  of  De  Loutherbourg  to  our  own, 
there  has  been  a succession  of  giants  labouring 
in  this  field ; but  the  battle  is  not  uniformly  to 
the  strong,  and  the  years  of  their  especial  splen- 
dours were  separated  by  intervals,  and  spoken  of 
as  aro  the  memorable  years  of  certain  wines. 
These  men  were  masters  of  pictorial  effect,  but 
were  not  called  upon  beyond  their  own  depart- 
ment to  act  as  ministers  of  taste.  To  describe 
their  work  as  gorgeous  was  considered  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  them ; 
and  frequently  in  deference  to  a barbarous  taste, 
they  may  not  have  been  disinclined  to  verify 
the  application  of  the  term.  We  have  been  late 
in  acknowledging  the  truth.  It  is  only  about 
a quarter  of  a century  that  a thoroughly  pro- 
fessional education  has  been  held  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  practice  of  any  branch  of  Fine  Art. 
But  we  trace  the  Academic  zest  even  in  orna- 
mentation, and  we  should  now  greatly  miss 
maturity  of  study  if  it  were  not  apparent.* 

In  the  decorations  and  scenery  of  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  in  Long  Acre,  there  are  novel 
circumstances,  which  have  drawn  our  attention 
to  this  house.  The  drop  scene  has  been  painted 
by  Mr.  Telbin;  and  the  rest  of  the  scenery  and, 
we  understand,  the  decorations  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  assistants. 

The  decorations  and  scenic  properties  seem 
to  have  been  studied  with  a view  to  a harmo- 
nious whole,  both  in  colour  and  composition. 
We  say  colour,  but  really,  as  seen  by  artificial 
light,  the  eye  is  nowhere  importuned  by  colour, 
and  the  noisy  rococo  that  has  constituted  the 
essence  of  theatrical  embellishment  for  a great 
portion  of  the  last  century  is  entirely  subdued. 
In  the  ornamentation  of  this  theatre,  a great 
advance  towards  chaste  elegance  has  been 
made ; but  wherefore  should  it  be  only  an 
advance,  since  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  A 
refined  taste  has  been  exercised  in  the  embel- 
lishment, and  evidently  a considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  expended,  but  at  no  time 
during  the  evening  is  there  light  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  excellence  of  the  en- 
richments. The  general  field  of  the  panelling 
of  the  boxes  and  balconies  is,  by  gas-light,  buff ; 
it  may,  bj’-  daylight,  be  yellow;  and  we  feel  this 
as  the  key  of  the  system.  But  if  the  rule  of  the 
house  be  the  subdued  light  under  which  we 
have  seen  it,  we  cannot  think  that  a buff  tint 
so  high 'would  under  such  circumstances  sup- 
port gold  so  well  as  a lower  tone  of  grey.  Yet 
the  interior  has  been  studied  as  a composition, 
and  with  much  success.  The  minor  designs 
are  not  what  is  lenown  as  florid,  but  they  may 
be  called  the  Renaissance-Arabesque.  The 
panelling  of  the  lower  balcony,  with  its  yel- 
lowish field,  supports  perfectly  the  lozenges 
with  which  it  is  studded ; and  these,  in  some 
instances,  contrast  with  the  yellow  so  decidedly, 
as  to  deprive  the  gilding  of  its  proper  value. 
The  panelling  of  the  upper  tiers  is  arabesqued, 
but  without  lozenges,  and  the  effect  is  at  once 
rich  and  light.  From  the  stage  side  of  the 
house,  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  ornamentation, 
with  the  propriety  of  colour  maintained  through- 
out, is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  finish  of 
the  panelling,  and  those  parts  where  painting, 
gilding,  and  design,  have  been  made  so  effective, 


* We  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  omit  record  of  the 
public  debt  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Maeready : the  services  rendered 
by  that  estimable  gentleman  and  accomplished  actor  to 
the  stage  are  scarcely  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
race  of  “play-goers;”  but  they  were  large,  continuous, 
and  most  important.  His  friend  Stanfield  painted  much 
for  him,  when  That  great  artist  had  abandoned  professional 
work  of  the  class ; and  he  obtained  the  zealous  aid  of  many 
other  leading  artists  of  his  time.  It  was  not  in  that  way 
only  that  Maeready  renovated  the  stage:  attention  has 
been  lately’-  directed,  by  his  friend  Charles  Dickens,  to  the 
sacrifices  he  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
improper  characters  to  his  theatre ; before  his  manage- 
ment such  admissions  were  “free.”  In  all  ways,  indeed, 
Maeready  introduced  “a  better  order  of  tilings;"  and  it 
would  be  criminal  to  treat  this  subject  without  the  grateful 
memory  that  is  his  due.— Ed. 


renders  conspicuous  any  shortcomings  in  other 
respects.  The  boxes  are  deficient  of  drapery 
and  they  aro  covered  with  a very  common 
paper,  which  sorts  in  nowise  with  the  taste 
displayed  outside.  But,  perhaps,  they  are  not 
yet  finished  according  to  ultimate  intention. 
The  cost  of  draping  the  boxes  would  be  incon- 
siderable, and  such  an  addition  would  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  house.  The 
side  spaces  from  the  boxes  to  the  drop-scene, 
flanking  the  proscenium,  are  decorated  in  a 
taste  between  the  Pompeian  and  the  Renais- 
sance, but  lighter  than  either.  In  the  centre 
is  a lozenge  bearing  a device,  and  from  this  the 
embellishments  run  upwards  and  downwards 
with  a vegetable  luxuriance  worthy  of  the 
school  of  Raffaelle.  The  painted  red  drapery, 
which  bounds  the  perspective  of  these  wings, 
does  good  service  in  that  part  of  the  house,  as 
concealing  much  of  the  side  passages  leading  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  which  were  never  orna- 
mental. Over  the  proscenium  is  a broad 
panelled  frieze,  bearing,  as  a principal  subject, 
a trumphal,  festive,  or  religious  ceremony — any 
of  which  it  may  be,  for  the  light  is  kept  so  low 
that  it  cannot  be  seen.  The  design  is  in  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  paintings  on  the  Greek 
vases,  a kind  of  ornamentation  which  will  be 
understood  only  by  the  few ; and  if  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  the  house  be  to  keep  the  light  so 
low,  whatever  merit  the  composition  and  paint- 
ing may  possess,  it  cannot  be  recognised.  It  is 
desirable  to  throw  a strong  light  on  the  stage 
when  the  curtain  is  up,  but  the  house  should  be 
sufficiently  lighted  between  the  acts. 

The  drop-scene,  at  this  theatre,  painted  by 
Mr.  Telbin,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  produc- 
tions of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  purports 
to  be  composed  of  a plain  drop  cloth  screen 
with  a large  circular  aperture  in  the  centre, 
through  which  appears  a classic  landscape, 
wherein  the  principal  object  is  a circular  temple, 
on  the  steps  of  which  are  groups  of  figures. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  distance,  is  a Greek  temple 
on  a hill.  These  objects  are  well  disposed,  and 
the  minor  details  are  carried  out  with  taste  and 
judgment.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  materials 
of  the  composition  are  somewhat  hacknied; 
but  even  the  most  common-place  material  is 
open  to  novelty  of  treatment.  We  are  requested 
to  believe  that  the  border  of  the  perforated 
screen  is  composed  of  the  most  brilliant  mar- 
bles, as  we  obtain  a glimpse  below  of  very 
brilliant  colour,  just  enough  to  give  point  and 
value  to  the  whole.  But  really  the  most 
remarkable,  though  not  the  most  conspicuous, 
feature  of  this  drop-scene  is  the  ample  yellow 
satin  curtain,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  aside  in  order  to  show  the  view.  Drapery 
painting  is  assuredly  a branch  of  Art  which 
requires  study,  if  it  is  to  be  executed  with 
success  ; were  it  not  so,  we  should  not  find 
among  the  portfolio  relics  of  the  princes  of  the 
art — Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Titian,  Albert  Diirer, 
Raffaelle,  and  others — chalk  studies  of  drapeiy 
very  elaborately  drawn  preparatory  to  being 
painted.  Mr.  Telbin’s  yellow  drapery  is  certainly 
a triumph  in  its  class,  and  it  derives  marvellous 
quality  from  the  bordering  of  bright  malachite 
below  it.  When  this  curtain  is  down  the  effect 
is  extraordinary,  as  it  forces  on  us  a strong 
feeling  of  the  poverty  of  the  house  in  box 
draperies.  The  artist  has  painted  it  for  a 
subdued  light,  but  still  the  curtain  would  bear 
more  light  than  is  thrown  on  it.  Of  this  work 
we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
master  of  his  Art. 

Of  the  decorations  of  this  place  of  amusement 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  in  such 
good  taste,  and  so  nearly  perfect,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted^  they  are  not  entirely  so. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  direc- 
tion taken  is  the  true  one,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet  attained.  The  Greek  mythology,  and 
particularly  the  imitation  of  Greek  painting  on 
the  frieze,  is  beyond  the  taste  of  the  mass  of  the 
play-going  public.  We  have  also  to  repeat, 
that  if  the  lighting  of  the  house  be  so  much 
subdued,  to  meet  this  condition  something 
forcible  and  effective  should  appear  there. 
The  house  is  small,  but  it  presents  examples  of 
the  perfection  of  embellishment. 


SKETCHES  RY  R.  T.  PRITCHETT. 

At  Messrs  Agncw’s  in  Waterloo  Place,  there 
was  recently  held  an  exhibition  of  sketches  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Pritchett,  of  whom  we  have  most 
favourable  remembrance  as  an  exhibitor  last 
year,  we  think,  in  the  same  rooms.  We  have 
also  seen  Mr.  Pritchett's  drawings  of  ancient 
armour,  certain  of  which  have  been  engraved 
in  the  Art-Journal.  These  drawings  were 
distinguished  by  a neatness  and  exactitude  of 
execution,  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  surpass.  The  local  sketches  of  last  year 
were  views  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
beauty  and,  we  may  say,  the  originality  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.  This  year  Hol- 
land is  Mr.  Pritchett’s  field  of  enterprise ; and 
from  what  wc  gather  from  his  labours,  we  must 
conclude  that  Holland  has  been  by  English 
painters  a too  much  neglected  field  of  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Pritchett  has  seen  the  Dutch  as 
they  are,  not  as  others  see  them  ; and  he  seems, 
in  a high  degree,  to  possess  the  eye  and  quick 
sensibility  which  extracts  at  once  the  pic- 
turesquo  essence  from  the  people  and  things 
that  surround  him.  Scheveningen  has  been, 
it  appears,  head-quarters  with  Mr.  Pritchett, 
as  it  was  long  ago  with  two  famous  painters, 
the  one  named  Vandervelde,  and  the  other 
Backhuysen,  and  since  their  time  by  numbers 
of  minor  stars.  Everybody  knows  Scheven- 
ingen. Its  features  are  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity : there  are  the  flat  coast  and  the  sand- 
bank over  which  we  see  the  unassuming  church 
with  a sparse  accompaniment  of  chimneys. 
With  a detail  so  meagre  it  is  marvellous  that  so 
many  painters,  of  schools  both  old  and  young, 
should  have  studied  Scheveningen.  But  so  it 
and  yet,  much  as  they  may  have  done,  they 
have  not  only  not  exhausted  the  ground,  but 
left  much  to  be  done  by  the  painter,  as  we  learn 
from  these  most  spirited  sketches,  which  instruct 
us  in  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  Dutch  coast.  ‘ Hauling  up  the  Pink, 
Scheveningen  ’ shows  the  manner  in  which  these 
heavy  boats  are  drawn  beyond  high-water 
mark  by  a strong  team  of  horses ; then  we  have 
‘ Zaandam — Distant  View,  with  a few  of  the 
Windmills,’  a really  facetious  title,  for  wind- 
mills crowd  the  horizon,  as  far  as  the  eye  is 
carried.  In  ‘ Evening — after  a Storm  ’ the  main 
subject  is  a row  of  boats  that  we  may  presume 
to  have  returned  from  sea,  the  fishermen 
delivering  their  cargo  to  carts  in  attendance. 
The  cart,  by  the  way,  employed  in  this  traffic, 
is  an  elaborately  constructed  vehicle,  curiously 
out  of  character  with  its  surroundings.  The 
sky  in  this  drawing  is  admirable.  Somewhat 
similar  are  ‘ Pinks  on  the  Beach,  with  figures  ;’ 
‘ A study  of  Pinks  from  the  Zeerust ;’  ‘ Herring 
Pinks  going  out  to  sea  ;’  ‘ The  Fish  Buyers 
‘ Evening — Pink  just  coming  in  ;’ . * Tarring  the 
Pink  on  the  Strand — Evening ;’  all  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  that  kind  of  description 
which  cannot  be  improvised.  The  last-men- 
tioned subject,  especially,  is  one  which  would 
work  into  a most  effective  finished  drawing  if 
the  force  of  the  sketch  can  be  maintained,  a task 
always  of  great  difficulty.  ‘ Evening — W indmill, 
Canal,  and  figures,’  presents  simply  the  materials 
of  the  title.  We  doubt  not  the  sky  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Pritchett  saw,  but  it  would  suggest 
that  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Vanderneer. 

But  to  describe  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  these  sketches  so  as  to  do  them  justice 
according  to  their  merits,  would  require  a 
measure  of  space  much  beyond  our  means. 
They  are  forty-seven  in  number,  and  set  before 
us  almost  everything  of  interest,  especially  in 
the  outdoor  life  of  these  almost  primitive  people. 
A few  more  of  these  drawings  we  name,  as — 
‘ At  Coade  after  .Rain  ;’  ‘ The  Munt  Tower — 
Amsterdam;’  ‘Maria Van  deToom;’  ‘Portrait 
of  Pietronella ‘ Arense  Ros  in  his  Pink 
‘Interior  of  Church;’  ‘Flaggeman  op  Strande;’ 

‘ The  Anchor  Man ;’  and  others,  which  show 
that  to  personal  studies,  a fair  portion  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given.  The  great  merit  of  these 
sketches  is  their  simple  truth ; and,  to  us,  they 
invest  the  people  and  things  of  the  Dutch  coast 
with  a new  interest.  Many  of  them  present 
marvellous  effects  which  we  hope  to  see  worked 
out  into  finished  drawings. 
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MR.  McLEAN’S  EXHIBITION. 

Mr.  McLean,  7,  Haymaxket,  has  opened  his 
gallery  with  a mixed  selection  of  foreign  and 
English  pictures.  In  accordance  with  a grow- 
ing taste  of  the  time,  the  works  are  generally 
small,  but  in  number  they  extend  to  upwards 
of  a hundred,  and  present  examples  of  every 
branch  of  painting.  In  those  departments  in 
which  the  French  School  excels,  there  are  many 
that  are  entitled  to  be  called  gems.  Attention 
is  first  attracted  to  a few  of  the  larger  pic- 
tures. ‘ Marguerite,’  H.  Merle,  is  that  scene 
from  Faust  in  which  Martha  and  Margaret, 
when  examining  the  contents  of  the  casket,  are 
surprised  by  Mephistopheles.  Margaret  has 
decked  herself  with  a rich  topaz  necklace,  and 
we  may  suppose  her  to  have  been  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass  which  she  holds  in  her 
hand.  We  almost  hear  the  false  and  fawning 
Martha  saying : — 

Denk’,  Kind  um  alios  in  der  Welt ! 

Der  Herr  dicli  fur  ein  Fniuleiu  liiilt. 
Mephistopheles  is  behind  Margaret,  as  he  is  fre- 
quently represented,  playing,  perhaps,  too  con- 
spicuously the  part  of  the  destroyer.  Near 
this  work  are  two  remarkable  pictures,  by  no 
means  original  in  conception,  because  the  stories 
are  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  and  the  living 
types  are  still  daily  before  us.  But  the  con- 
trast here  is  very'  forcibly  worked  out.  The 
titles  of  these  are  ‘ Penelope  ’ and  1 Phryne,’ 
both  byr  C.  Marchall.  The  former  is  a young 
wife,  who  stands  working  at  a piece  of  embroidery 
before  a small  console  on  which  is  a miniature 
of  her  absent  husband.  The  Arrangement  is 
of  the  simplest,  yet  the  story  of  an  innocent 
life  is  told  out.  In  contrast  to  ‘ Penelope  ’ 
stands  ‘ Phryne  ; ’ and  if  the  former  be  so  rich 
in  expression  of  chastity,  we  read  in  the  letter 
a history  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

There  is  a proportion  of  social  subjects  of  that 
genre  which  has  received  such  an  impulse  from 
the  works  of  Meissonnier  and  his  followers. 
The  specialities  are  ‘Amateurs  in  a Studio,’ 
‘The  Card  Party,’  ‘The  Artist’s  Studio’  and 
others,  by  Leon  Escosura,  who  is  certainly  a 
most  able  representative  of  the  section  to 
which  he  has  attached  himself.  These  pic- 
tures may  in  certain  particulars  fall  short  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  originator  of  this 
department,  but  they  are  in  many  respects 
equal  to  the  generality  of  Meissonnier’ s 
works ; than  this  we  cannot  bestow  higher 
praise.  There  is  a picture  by  E.  Sain,  called 
• Capri,  gathering  Oranges.’  It  is  a very  reso- 
lute assertion  of  daylight,  with  an  uncom- 
promising description  of  a locality  wild,  some- 
what oriental,  and  even  oppressively  allusive  to 
painful  passages  of  history'.  The  fruit-gatherers 
are  a numerous  company  of  Italian  peasant 
girls,  whom  the  painter  introduces  precisely  as 
he  saw  them ; indeed,  nothing  can  bo  more 
simple  than  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
simplicity,  after  all,  is  the  quality  the  most 
difficult  of  attainment.  By  John  Pettie,  A.B.  A., 
is  a picture  called  ‘ Persuading  Papa,’  and  be- 
fore looking  at  the  catalogue  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  sayr  which  of  Moliere’s  comedies  had  sup- 
plied the  situation.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  it  is  independent  of  any  prompting  from 
without.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  doub- 
lets and  flowing  perruques,  and  the  point  is  two 
young  ladies  supplicating  their  papa  to  yield 
compliance  to  something  to  which  he  resolutely 
objects.  It  is  painted  much  in  the  French  taste, 
and  declares  the  propriety  of  introducing  every- 
day  characters  in  their  eveiy-day  clothes.  We 
have  many  times  protested  against  the  absurdity' 
of  presenting  the  commonest  incidents  of  life 
with  an  accompaniment  of  the  utmost  severity 
of  full  dress.  ‘ The  Carnival,’  R.  Hillingford, 
is  an  elaborate  study  of  colour  and  of  such 
character  as  we  may  suppose  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendant on  such  occasions.  ‘The  Young 
Mother,’  H.  Merle,  is  a picture,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  of  the  mother  nursing  her  infant ; the 
flesh -painting  is  highly  successful.  ‘The 
Artist’s  Model,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  shows  the 
painter  himself  seated  at  his  easel,  while  the 
model  who  has  just  entered  is  taking  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl.  It  is  forcible  as  a description 
of  the  effect  of  figures  and  objects  seen  by  a 


high  light.  Of  the  picture  entitled  ‘The  New 
Tenant — Paddy’s  Mark,’  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  name  the  painter,  so  entirely  has  Mr. 
Nicol  appropriated  the  eccentricities  of  Irish 
rural  life.  The  emphasis  which  he  gives  to 
these  subjects,  proclaims  plainly  enough  that 
there  are  veins  of  originality  yTet  to  be  opened 
in  every  direction  which  Art  has  taken.  It  has 
been  so  much  the  fashion  of  all  time  to  carica- 
ture Irish  nature,  that  we  greatly'  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  a truthful  essay  in  this  yet  very 
fertile  field.  ‘ The  Lesson,’  L.  Parrault,  is 
a pleasant  picture  of  a mother  and  child,  the 
latter  in  distress  on  account  of  the  obstruction 
of  some  hard  word.  ‘Playing  at  Marbles,’  by' 
Lassalle,  derives  interest  from  the  vocation  of 
the  players,  who  are  street-minstrels,  a girl  and 
two  boys.  There  is  a strong  zest  in  their 
temporary  enjoyment.  ‘An  Italian  Girl,’ 
Chatillon,  appears  in  that  well-known  dress 
at  once  the  most  hacknied  and  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  the  European  female  costumes. 

‘ At  Mass  ’ and  ‘ The  Student,’  by  W.  Bishop, 
are  two  effective  studies  of  single  figures. 
‘After  Work,’ ,0.  Moreau,  shows  a French 
peasant-family'  enjoying  their  relaxation  to- 
wards the  close  of  a summer  day.  ‘Venice,’ 
byr  F.  Zeim,  is  a twilight  view  of  a portion  of 
the  city  taken  apparently  at  some  little  distance 
off  the  Riva,  and  looking  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  * An  Egyptian,’  C.  Landelle, 
is  a head  and  bust  replica  of  the  half-length 
figure  exhibited,  we  think,  last  year.  In  his 
conception  and  treatment  the  artist  has  over- 
come most  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  giving  interest  to  a single  figure. 
‘The  Confessional,’  Gustave  de  Jonghe,  is  a 
well  painted  version  of  the  subject.  ‘The 
Toilette,’ is  by  the  same  painter.  ‘May  Blos- 
som,’ byr  Bouguereau  — although  not  up  to 
the  quality  which  distinguishes  certain  of 
the  painter’s  works  — is  a very  interesting 
profile.  Of  ‘ An  Interior,’  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
the  sketchy'  manner  is  so  equal  and  well 
balanced,  as  almost  to  represent  finish.  ‘ Christ 
walking  .on  the  Sea,’  Jalabert,  is  a small  repro- 
duction of  the  well-known  picture.  The  dis- 
play of  foreign  landscape  is  limited : by  Lam- 
binet  is  a * Landscape  in  France ; ’ but  by 
Linnell  is  ‘ The  Thunder  Cloud,’  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  say  how  great  Linnell  can 
show  himself  in  such  a subject.  In  this  case 
the  cloud  is  light  and  seems  to  be  advancing 
with  an  endless  succession  of  convolutions. 
The  landscape  below  is  light  and  rich  in  colour, 
indeed  the  entire  treatment  is  different  from 
the  common  rendering  of  such  an  aspect. 
Other  landscape-subjects  are  : ‘ Landscape  in 
Wales,’  J.  B.  Smith;  ‘On  the  Thames,’  Bod- 
dington;  ‘ River  Scene,’  J.  B.  Grieve ; ‘ View  in 
Wales,’  J.  B.  Smith;  &t\ 

The  collection  generally  is  of  great  interest 
from  its  variety.  As  a point  of  courtesy, 
we  have  especially'  turned  our  attention  to 
the  productions  of  foreign  painters,  though 
there  are  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  who 
hav  e achieved  reputations  equal,  and  in  certain 
respects  superior,  to  the  foreign  artists  named 
above.  These  painters  can  well  afford  on  oc- 
casions of  this  kind  to  yield  the  pas  to  their 
neighbours.  We  can  therefore  only  name  their 
works;  as,  ‘Near  Neighbours,’  J.  C.  Horsley, 
R.A.  ; ‘The  Canary,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ; 

‘ Coming  Down  the  Hill,’  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A  ; 
‘The  Eft,’  H.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A. ; ‘Pilgrims 
Progress,’  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  ; ‘ On  the 
March,’  R.  Beavis;  ‘Our  Flocks,’  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.A.  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.  ; ‘Rebecca  at  the 
Well,’  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A.R.A. ; ‘A  Moorish 
Youth,’  W.  Gale ; ‘ Fishermen  landing  their 
Boats,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ; ‘The  Sisters,’  C. 
Baxter ; ‘ The  Emigrant’s  Letter,’  G.  Smith ; 

‘ Sheep,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A. ; ‘ Coast  of  Tenby,’ 
James  Webb  ; and  ‘ On  the  Dort,’  by  the  same. 
In  addition  to  the  foreign  pictures  already  named 
are  ‘ Faust  and  Marguerite,’  G.  Roller  ; ‘ The 
Blonde,’  K.  Schlesinger ; ‘ Dutch  Boats  in  a 
Calm,’  Koekkoek ; ‘ Private  Theatricals,’  T. 
‘Duverger;  ‘Neighbours,’  Seignac ; ‘Halt  of 
Dragoons,’  E.  Detaille  ; ‘ Sheep,’  Auguste  Bon- 
heur ; ‘The  Connoisseur,’  Paul  Soyer,  &c.  The 
catalogue  may  be  considered  deficient  in  ex- 
amples of  landscape,  but  every  other  branch 
of  painting  is  amply  represented . 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  COLLECTION 

OF  R.  C.  MAY,  ESQ.,  CLAPHAM  PARK. 

THE  WARRIOR’S  CRADLE. 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Painter.  J.  Franck,  Engraver. 

No  artist  of  our  time  has  proved  himself 
more  capable  of  dealing  pictorially  with 
the  age  of  chivalry,  both  in  its  poetical  and 
real  aspects,  than  Mr.  Maclise.  A glance 
at  some  of  his  pictures  will  show  how 
completely  the  subject  has  taken  hold  of 
his  mind.  So  far  back  as  1833,  we  find 
him  exhibiting  ‘ A Love  Adventure  of 
Francis  I.,  with  Diana  of  Poictiers  ; ’ this 
was  followed  at  intervals  by  ‘ The  Chival- 
rous Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Peacock,’ 
‘ Robin-Hood  and  Richard  Occur- de-Lion,’ 
‘ Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron’s  Hall,’ 
‘ Banquet-scene  in  Macbeth,’  ‘ The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’  ‘ The  Play-scene  in  Hamlet,’ 
‘ The  Return  of  the  Knight,’  ‘ Ordeal  by 
Touch;  ’ ‘ The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,’  and  ‘ The 
Spirit  of  Justice,’  both  painted  for  the 
House  of  Lords ; the  ‘ Marriage  of  Strong- 
bow  and  Eva,’  with  some  others : all  of 
these  may  be  identified,  in  more  or  less 
degree,  with  the  age  of  iron — the  age  of 
warlike  deeds,  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  and 
of  gentle  courtesies,  amid  much  that  was 
also  half-barbaric,  violent,  tyrannous,  and 
opposed  to  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

If  individual  character  influences  the 
imagination  of  an  artist  so  that  it  is  seen 
through  his  works,  and  undoubtedly  this 
is  often  the  case,  then  Mr.  Maclise  must 
consider  he  has  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
living,  as  he  does,  among  a matter-of-fact 
generation  which  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  times  that,  at  least  from  his  art- 
point  of  view,  are  so  cherished  by  him ; for 
what  can  an  “ age  of  industries  ” have  in 
common  with  an  “ age  of  chivalry  ? ” the 
two  in  all  their  essential  qualities  are 
altogether  opposed  to  each  other ; and  the 
mind,  not  attuned  to  a love  of  Art  for  its 
own  sake — that  is,  for  the  excellence  of  the 
painter’s  work — finds  in  the  foray  or 
tournament  of  “belted  knight,”  or  in  his 
more  peaceful  passage  at  arms  with  the 
maiden  he  woos  in  leafy  bower,  little  but 
that  to  which  it  is  indifferent.  There  is, 
however,  one  ground  whereon  the  past  and 
the  present  may  meet  in  harmony,  for 
domestic  affection  is  limited  to  no  time,  or 
locality,  or  class ; and  our  forefathers  who 
wore  steel  armour  or  leather  jerkin,  and 
their  wives,  and  the  men  who  now  are 
clad  in  broadcloth  or  fustian,  and  their 
wives,  may,  in  this  trait  of  natural  feeling, 
be  placed  in  the  same  category.  And  thus 
the  chivalric  scene  which  Mr.  Maclise’s 
mind  has  conjured  up,  will  find  an  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  the  living. 

It  is  a noble  picture ; grand  in  design, 
and  worked  out  most  powerfully.  The 
warrior,  armed  cap-a-pie,-  has  entered  his 
tent  from  the  field,  and  seated  by  his  wife, 
who  raises  her  hand  to  enjoin  silence, 
watches  his  infant  boy,  sleeping  soundly 
in  one  of  his  father’s,  breastplates,  extem- 
porised as  a cradle,  and  a fitting  one,  too, 
for  a warrior's  child ; a sturdy  youngster 
he  is,  who,  if  life  be  spared,  will  certainly 
grow  up  to  be  a stalwart  knight,  a worthy 
scion  of  that  majestic-looking  couple,  for 
the  lady  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  her 
sex,  as  her  husband  is  of  a soldier.  The 
; incident  itself  is  highly  poetic,  and  the 
accessories  of  the  composition,  even  to  the 
flowers  peeping  out  of  the  armlet  and 
strewed  upon  the  ground,  aid  the  sentiment. 

We  feel  indebted  to  the  owner  of  this  fine 
picture,  which  has  never  been  exhibited, 
for  his  kind  permission  to  engrave  it. 


STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.8.A. 

No.  IV.— CASTLE  HOWARD. 

>Y  s' \ HE  princely  | 

seat  of  the  j 
Howards  is  [ 
distant  about  ' 
twenty  miles  j 
from  the  venc-  , 
rable  city  of  ; 
York;  the  rail-  j 
way  station,  | 
four  miles  from  ! 
the  mansion,  ) 
on  the  borders  j 
of  the  Der-  j 
went,  and  not  i 
far  from  one  of  ' 
the  most  inte- 
resting of  mo-  | 
nastic  ruins,  • 
theancientab-  ' 
bey  of  Kirk- 
ham,  is  pretty 
and  pictur- 
esque, and  the 
drive  is  by  a 
road  full  of 

suggestive  thought — by  ""  "/  tranquil  vil- 
lages and  umbrageous  woods,  commanding, 
here  and  there,  glorious  and  extensive  views 
of  fertile  country,  away  from  the  active  bustle 
of  busy  life.  Castle  Howard,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  “ dwellings  ” that  succeeded  the 
castles  and  “strong  houses”  of  our  forefathers, 
with  its  gardens,  grounds,  lawns,  plantations, 
woods,  and  all  the  accessories  of  refined  taste, 
is  a model  of  that  repose  which  speaks  of  hap- 
piness— and  makes  it ; and  it  is  pleasant  to 
imagine  there  the  good  Statesman  who  was  the 
latest  of  its  Lords  by  whom  the  mansion  was 
inhabited — retiring  from  the  political  warfare 
in  which  he  had  a large  share,  to  leave  earth, 
“after  life’s  fitful  fever,”  in  the  midst  of  the 
graces  of  the  demesne,  and  the  honourable  and 
lofty  associations  connected  with  a long  line 
of  heroic  ancestors.* 

Before  we  describe  the  house  and  grounds, 
the  reader  will  require  information  concerning 
the  noble  family  of  the  Howards.  It  is  with- 
out a blot  since  its  commencement  many  cen- 
turies ago.  Its  history  may  be  traced  from 
the  founder  to  the  present  day  without  pointing 
to  one  of  its  members  by  whom  the  proud  name 
has  been  sullied. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
the  owner  of  Castle  Howard,  is  descended  from 
a long  line  of  noble  and  distinguished  men 
whose  services  to  their  sovereigns  and  their 
country  gained  for  them  the  highest  honours 
and  distinctions ; yet  the  parts  they  took  in 
the  troublous  times  in  which  they  lived  brought 
no  less  than  three  of  their  brightest  ornaments 
to  the  block  under  charges  of  high  treason. 

The  house  of  Howard,  although  not  of  the 
oldest  of  English  families,  is  one  that  claims 
precedence  of  rank  over  all  others, — for  its  head, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  Premier  Duke  and  Earl, 
Hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  and  Chief  Butler  of 
England, — and  has,  therefore,  extraordinary  im- 
portance attached  to  it. 

This  great  historical  house  can  only  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  Sir  William  Howard, 


Judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  year  1297.  i 
although  plausible,  and  indeed  highly  probable, 
connections  have  been  made  out  to  a much 
earlier  period.  They  inherit  much  of  their  Nor- 
folk property  from  their  ancestors,  the  Bigods.  | 
I n the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  match  of  the 


then  head  of  the  family,  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
with  the  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  foundation  of  the  splendour  and 
consequence  of  the  Howards  was  laid.  That 
lady  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 


CASTLE  HOWARD:  THE  SOUTH  FRONT. 

and  co-heiress  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  I and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of 
said  Thomas  do  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  | King  Edward  I.,  by  his  second  wife  Margaret, 
son  and  heir  to  John  Lord  Mowbray,  by  Eliza-  I daughter  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of  France, 
beth  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  to  John  Lord  | By  this  splendid  alliance,  Sir  Robert  Howard 
Segrave  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  had  an  only  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son, 
heir  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Sir  John  Howard,  was  created  Lord  Howard, 
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* The  house  and  grounds  are  open  to  the  public,  par- 
tially, on  every  day  uf  the  week ; the  state  apartments 
being  shown  twice  in  each  week  to  all  applicants  for 
admission.  We  were  accompanied  on  our  visit  by  Mr. 
Albert  Eastham,  an  eminent  and  very  accomplished 
photographist  at  Manchester,  who  made  for  us  the  several 
photographs  of  which  we  give  engravings,  from  drawings 
on  wood  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis. 


and  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  had  the 
highest  offices  bestowed  on  him ; a title  and 
honours  which  have  (excepting  the  periods  of 
sequestration)  remained  in  the  family  ever  since. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Carlisle  branch,  to  trace  the 


main  line  or  other  lines  of  the  Howards.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  to  add  that  much  of  their 
estates  have  come  from  alliances  with  the  heir- 
esses of  Bigod,  Fitzalan,  Talbot,  and  Dacres. 

All  the  present  English  Peers  of  the  noble 
house  of  Howard  descend  from  a common  an- 
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cestor  in  Thomas,  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  of 
the  name  of  Howard,  who  died  in  1524.  Thus, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  are  descended  from  his  first 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Henry 
Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel ; and  the  Earl  of 
Effingham  from  his  second  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Audley  of 
Walden,  and  widow  of  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Howards 
of  Greystoke,  in  Cumberland,  are  a younger 
branch  of  the  present  ducal  house,  as  are  the 
Howards  of  Glossop,  &c.  The  Howards  of  Corby 
Castle  descend  from  the  Carlisle  branch,  tracing 
from  “Belted  Will  Howard.”  * 

The  earldom  of  Carlisle  was  originally  en- 
joyed by  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  nephew  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester.  The  earldom 
appears  next  to  have  been  given  to  Andrew  de 
Harcla,  who  was  son  of  Michael  de  Harcla, 
governor  of  Carlisle,  who  afterwards  “ being 
condemned  for  a traytor,  he  was  at  first 
in  form  degraded,  having  his  knightly  spurs 
hew’d  off  from  his  heels ; and  at  last  bang’d, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  3rd  March,  1322.” 

The  title  was  next  enjoyed  by  John  Plan- 
tagenet,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  by  his  son 
Richard,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  and  thus 
again  merged  into  the  Crown.  In  1620,  the  title 
— with  those  of  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Baron 
Hay — was  conferred  on  Sir  James  Hay  ; he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  died  without 
issue.  The  title  thus  again  became  extinct,  and 
so  remained  until  it  was  conferred  on  the 
Howards. 

Lord  William  Howard — third  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  already  spoken  of — was  the 
“ Bolted  Will  Howard  ” of  history,  one  of  the 
leading  heroes  of  border  minstrelsy : the  hero 
of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes : — 

Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o’er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff 
With  satin  slashed  and  lined ; 

Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 

His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined : 

His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 

Hung  in  a broad  and  studded  belt ; — 

Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Called  noble  Howard  “ Belted  Will.” 

He  was,  as  we  have  stated,  the  third  son  of  the 
fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  grandson  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Surrey. 

“ Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey’s  fame  ?” 

His  father  lost  his  title,  his  estates  and  his  head 
on  Tower  Hill,  and  bequeathed  him  to  the  care 
of  his  elder  brother,  as  “ having  nothing  to  feed 
the  cormorants  withal.”  He  was  married,  in 
1577,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Dacre ; the  ages 
of  both  together  being  short  of  eight  and  twenty. 
During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
however,  he  and  his  brother  Arundel,  and 
several  other  members  of  his  family  were 
greatly  oppressed — subjected  repeatedly  to 
charges  of  treason,  and  kept  in  a state  of  poverty, 
“ very  grievous  to  bear.”  On  the  accession  of 
James  the  First,  their  prospects  brightened; 
Lord  William  was  received  into  special  favour, 
and,  in  1605,  was  appointed  to  the  perilous 
post  of  King’s  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Marches : when  the  northern  shires  of 
England  were  exposed  to  perpetual  inroads  of 
border  caterans.  The  onerous  and  very  dif- 
ficult duties  imposed  upon  him,  he  discharged 
with  equal  fearlessness  and  severity.  His 
boast  was,  so  to  act,  that  the  rush-bush  should 
guard  the  cow ; so  that,  to  quote  from  Fuller, 
“ when  in  their  greatest  height,  the  moss- 
troopers had  two  fierce  enemies — the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  Lord  William  Howard,  who  sent 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle,  that  place  where  the 
officer  does  his  work  by  daylight.” 

Although  formidable  to  his  enemies,  the 
Lord  William  was  fervent  and  faithful  to  his 


* The  titles  and  dignities  now  enjoyed  by  the  Howards 
are — Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal,  and  Hereditary  Mar- 
shal of  England ; Premier  Duke  and  Earl  next  to  the 
royal  blood  ; Earl  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Baron  Fitzalan,  Baron  Clun,  Baron  Oswaldestre, 
and  Baron  Maltravers : Earl  of  Suffolk,  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
Viscount  Andover,  ami  Baron  Howard ; Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth  (generally  called  Viscount 
Morpeth),  and  Baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland;  Earl  of  Effing- 
ham, Viscount  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  Baron  Howard 
of  Effingham, 


friends.  His  attachment  to  his  lady  was  of  the 
“truest  affection,  esteem,  and  friendship  ; ” and 
his  love  of  letters,  and  the  refined  pursuits  of 
leisure  and  ease,  rendered  him  conspicuous 
even  among  the  many  intellectual  men  of  the 
period.*  To  the  courage  of  the  soldier  “belted 
Will”  added  the  courtesy  of  the  scholar,  and, 
although  the  “ tamer  of  the  wild  border  ” has 
been  pictured  as  a ferocious  man-slayer,  history 
does  him  but  justice  in  describing  him  as  a 
model  of  chivalry,  when  chivalry  was  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  age.  He  died  in 
1640  — surviving  the  Lady  Bessy — “Bessy 
with  the  braid  apron” — only  one  year,  their 
union  having  continued  during  sixty-three 
years,  and  leaving  by  her  ten  sons  and  five 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  being  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle.  + 

Their  eldest  son,  Sir  Philip  Howard,  died  in 
his  father’s  lifetime,  leaving  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Carryl,  a son,  Sir  William 
Howard,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Lord 
William,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  estates.  He 
married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William, 


Lord  Eure,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  five  sons — 
William  (who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father), 
Charles,  Philip,  Thomas,  and  John,  and  five 
daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Charles,  who,  for  many  loyal  services  to 
his  king,  was,  in  1661,  created  Baron  Dacre  of 
Gillesland,  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  and 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  He  also  enjoyed  many  high 
appointments  and  privileges.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  had 
issue  by  her,  two  sons,  Edward  and  Frederick 
Christian,  and  three  daughters.  Dying  in  1692, 
his  lordship  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

Edward,  as  second  Earl,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  lordship  died  in  1692,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  surviving  son,  Charles,  as  third 
earl,  who,  during  the  minority  of  his  kinsman, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  held  the  office  of  Deputy 
Earl  Marshal ; many  important  posts  were  con- 
ferred upon,  and  trusts  reposed  in,  him.  He 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Capel,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  by  whom  he  left  issue,  two  sons, 


Henry  and  Charles  (a  general  of  the  army),  and 
three  daughters. 

Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father,  in  1738, 
as  fourth  earl,  married,  first,  Lady  Frances 
Spencer,  only  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Sun- 


* He  was  the  friend  of  Camden  and  other  men  of  note. 
For  Camden  he  copied  the  inscriptions  on  the  Roman 
remains  in  his  district;  and  he  collected  together  a fine 
library  of  the  best  authors  (a  part  which  still  exists),  and 
in  addition,  he  himself  edited  the  Chronicle  of  Florence 
of  Worcester.  He  collected  a number  of  valuable  MSS. 
which  now  form  a part  of  the  Arundel  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  An  excellent  portrait  of  this  great  man, 
of  whom  the  Howards  may  well  feel  proud,  is  preserved  at 
Castle  Howard.  His  dress  is  a close  jacket  of  thick  black  | 
figured  silk,  with  rounded  skirts  to  mid-thigh,  and  many 
small  buttons.  The  rest  of  his  dress  is  also  of  black  silk. 
His  sleeves  are  turned  up,  and  he  has  a deep  white  falling 
collar.  He  wears  a dress  rapier,  and  is  bare  headed. 
The  dress  in  which  he  is  painted  is,  curiously  enough,  | 
ascertained  from  the  steward’s  accounts  of  the  time  to 
have  cost  £17  7s.  6 d.  There  is  also  a portrait  by  the  same 
artist  (Cornelius  Jansen)  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

t It  is  understood  that  the  title  “ Belted  Will  ” was  not 
derived  from  the  breadth  of  the  baldric,  a broad  belt,  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  high  station,  but  rather  meant 
“bauld,”  or  bold,  Willie;  and  that  the  term  “ Bessie  with 
the  braid  apron  ” did  not  refer  to  that  portion  of  a lady’s 
dress,  but  to  the  breadth,  or  extent,  of  her  possessions. 


derland,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  three  sons,  who 
pre-deceased  him,  and  two  daughters ; and, 
secondly,  in  1743,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, fourth  Lord  Byron,  by  whom  he  left  issue, 
one  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  four  daughters. 

Frederick,  fifth  earl,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  title  and  estates  in  1758,  being  at  the  time 
only  ten  years  of  age.  In  1768  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  in  1793  installed  as 
K.G.  His  lordship  was  a man  of  letters  and 
of  high  intellectual  attainments,  having  pub- 
lished “ Tragedies  and  Poems.”  This  lord 
was  the  guardian  of  Lord  Byron ; and  to  him 
the  “ Hours  of. Idleness  ” was  dedicated:  some 
severe  and  satiric  passages  concerning  the  Earl 
may  be  called  to  mind  in  “ English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  ” — passages  which  the  erratic 
poet  afterwards  regretted.  He  married  the  Lady 
Margaret  Caroline  Leveson- Gower,  daughter  of 
Granville,  first  Marquis  of  Stafford,  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  the  Hon.  George  ; Lady  Isabella 
Caroline,  who  married,  first,  to  Lord  Cawdor, 
and,  second,  to  Hon.  Captain  George  Pryse ; 
Lady  Charlotte ; Lady  Susan  Maria ; Lady 
Louisa;  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  married  John 


l 


Henry,  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  was  mother  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  and  a numerous  family ; the  Hon. 
William  Howard,  who  died  unmarried  ; Lady 
Gertrude,  who  married  William  Sloane  Stanley, 
Esq. ; Major  the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  who 
married  Frances  Susan  Lambton,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham  (he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo) ; Frederick  John  Howard,  who 
married  Lady  Fanny  Cavendish,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  by  whom  he  had  issue  (his 
mother  married,  secondly,  the  Hon.  H.  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton) ; and  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Edward  John  Howard,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  &c., 
who  married  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Ichabod  Wright,  Esq.  His  lordship  died  in 
1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

George,  as  sixth  earl,  who  filled  many 
important  offices.  Ho  married  the  Lady 
Georgiana  Dorothy  Cavendish,  daughter  ol 
William,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  sister 
to  the  late  Duke,  and  by  her  had  issue,  George 
William  Frederick,  Lord  Morpeth  (who  suc- 
ceeded his  father) ; Lady  Caroline  Georgiana, 
married  to  the  Hon.  William  Saunders  Se- 
bright Lascellcs,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood  ; Lady  Georgiana,  married  to  Lord 
Dover ; the  Hon.  Frederick  George ; Lady 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana,  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  mother  to  the  pre- 
sent illustrious  nobleman  of  that  title ; the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  William  George  Howard  ; the 
Hon.  Edward  Granville  George,  married  to 
Diana,  niece  of  Lord  Ponsonby ; Lady  Blanche 
Georgiana,  married  to  William  Cavendish, 
afterwards  second  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  now 
the  present  and  highly-esteemed  and  illustrious 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  she  had  issue, 
the  present  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P.,  and 
Postmaster-General ; Lord  Frederick  Charles 
Cavendish,  M.P.,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish, 
M.P.,  and  Lady  Louisa  Cavendish  (Egerton) ; 
the  Hon.  Charles  Wentworth  George  Howard, 
M.P.,  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Judge 
Parke ; Lady  Elizabeth  Anne  Georgiana 
Dorothea,  married  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F. 
It.  Grey,  brother  to  Earl  Grey ; the  Hon. 
Henry  George  Howard,  married  to  a niece  of 
the  Marchioness  W ellesley ; and  Lady  Mary 
Matilda,  married  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Labouchere.  His  lordship,  who  died  in  1848, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

George  William  Frederick,  as  seventh  earl, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age 
in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  the 
senate.  His  lordship  as Lord  Morpeth”  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  among  the  important  offices  he  held, 
at  one  time  or  other  in  his  useful  life,  were 
those  of  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  died  un- 
married in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother — 

The  Hon  and  Rev.  William  George,  as 
eighth  earl,  who  now  holds  the  title  and 
estates.  His  lordship,  who  was  Rector  of 
Londesborough,  and  is  senior  co-heir  to  the 
Barony  of  Clifford,  is  unmarried,  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive being  his  brother,  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Edward  Granville  George  Howard,  R.N. 

In  the  grounds  of  Castle  Howard  an  avenue 
of  about  a mile  in  length,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  groups  of  ash  trees,  leads  to  a pretty, 
cozy,  and  comfortable  inn ; it  forms  a sort  of 
entrance  gate  to  the  park,  the  mansion,  how- 
ever, is  a long  way  off:  the  whole  length  of  the 
avenue  from  the  road  to  the  house  being  four 
miles,  with  the  avenue  of  trees  continued  all 
the  way.  Midway,  is  an  obelisk  100  feet  in 
height,  which  contains  this  inscription  : — 

“ Charles,  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  the 
family  of  the  Howards,  erected  a castle 
where  the  old  Castle  of  Hendcrskelf  stood, 
aud  called  it  Castle  Howard.* 

He  began  these  works  in  the  year  mdccii. 
and  set  up  this  inscription  anno  mdccxxxi.” 

The  history  of  the  house  is  thus  told  ; but  it 

* The  old  Castle  of  Hendcrskelf.  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Greystocks,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Howards  by  the  marriage  of 
Belted  Will  with  Bessie  of  the  braid  apron.  “ The  word 
Henderskelf,  meaning  liundred-hill,  or  the  hill  where  the 
hundreds  meet.” 
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has  no  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a castle  : the  1 though,  as  our  engravings  show,  very  beautiful 
mansion  is  free  from  all  semblance  of  character  i in  construction,  of  great  extent,  and  perfect  in 
as  a place  for  defence,  being  simply  and  purely  . all  its  appliances.  _ 

the  domestic  home  of  an  English  gentleman,  It  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  architect,  Sir  John 


Vanbrugh,  he  who  laid  in  England  “ many  a I notably  that  of  Blenheim,  adorn  several  of  our 
heavy  load,”  and  whose  graceful  and  empha-  English  shires.* 

tically  “comfortable”  structures,  including  | Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was,  as  his  name  indi- 


CASTLE  HOWARD: 

cates,  of  Dutch  descent.  He  was  horn  at 
Chester  in  1666,  his  father  being  a sugar- 
baker  in  that  city.  In  1695,  his  architectural 
skill  having  acquired  him  some  reputation,  ho 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
completing  Greenwich  Palace,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  about  to  be  converted  into  an  hospital. 
In  1702  he  built  Castle  Howard  for  the  Earl  of 


THE  MAUSOLEUM. 

Carlisle,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  skill,  that, 
being  at  the  time  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of 


* Comparing  Castle  Howard  with  Blenheim,  Dr.  Waagen 
writes — “ the  former  is  ‘ less  broken  up  ’ than  the  latter, 
and  though  not  of  equal  extent,  has  a grander  and  more 
massive  appearance.  Tn  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
mansion  and  the  garden,  the  architect  evidently  had 
Versailles  in  his  muni  as  the  perfection  of  tliis  style.” 
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England,  lie  conferred  upon  him  the  important 
appointment  of  Clarencieux  king-at-arms.*  In 
1726  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen,  AValbrook. 

En  route  to  the  house,  we  pass,  to  the  left,  in 
a hollow  adjoining  a broad  lake,  the  Dairy,  a 
pretty  building  picturesquely  placed ; and  right 
before  us  is  a steep  ascent,  from  which  there 
is  a fine  view — north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  South  Front  shows  Castle  Howard 
in  its  finest  point  of  view : it  is  in  length  323 
feet ; the  centre  consists  of  a pediment  and  en- 
tablature supported  by  fluted  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters ; and  the  door  is  reached  by  a flight  of 
stately  steps.  “ The  north  front  consists  of  an 
elaborate  centre  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
a cupola  rising  from  the  top,  and  on  either  side 
extensive  wings— the  east  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal design,  the  west  from  a design  by  Sir 
James  Robinson,  which  has  been  more  recently 
built  in  a very  different  style  from  the  other 
wing ; and,  as  the  building  has  been  deemed, by 
some  architectural  critics  to  be  wanting  in  the 
qualities  of  lightness  and  elegance,  and  uni- 
formity of  parts,  to  this  circumstance  is  owing 
the  alleged  incongruity.” 

From  this  point  is  the  main  or  state  entrance 
into  the  Great  Hall:  pictured  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  65  feet  high  ; a square  of  35  feet ; lit  from 
a dome,  the  top  of  which  is  100  feet  from  the 
floor;  the  fire-place  is  a rich  piece  of  sculptured 
marbles ; the  panels  are  filled  with  pendant 
groups  of  musical  instruments  ; allegories  grace 
the  ceilings  and  walls,  principally  painted  by 
Pellegrini ; and  statues  and  busts  of  Roman  em- 
perors are  placed  on  pedestals  along  the  sides.  * 

Several  doors  lead  to  the  various  apartments ; 
the  state-rooms  being  hung  with  pictures  of  in- 
estimable worth,  and  all  being  decorated  in  pure 
taste.  To  the  pictures  we  shall  presently  refer. 

A gallery  called  the  Antique  Gallery — 160 
feet  long,  by  20  broad — contains  a number  of 
rare  beautiful  and  valuable  examples  of  anti- 
quities, Roman  Egyptian  and  Greek;  but  a 
more  interesting  gallery  is  that  which  contains 
“ the  Museum,”  in  which  has  been  collected  an 
immense  variety  of  objects,  gathered  by  several 
lords  in  various  countries,  with  not  a few  pre- 
cious relics  found  in  the  ancient  localities  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland;  among  them  are 
shown  a casket  of  bog-oak,  a gift  to  the  good 
Lord  Carlisle  by  his  constituents  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  “ a monster  address,  400  feet  long,” 
presented  to  him  on  his  retiring  from  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  pictures  that  so  lavishly  adorn  Castle 
Howard  have  been  long  renowned.  The  col- 
lection contains  some  of  the  very  finest  examples 
of  the  great  old  masters  to  bo  found  in  Europe. 
The  best  of  them  once  formed  parts  of  the 
famous  Orleans  Gallery,  and  were  acquired  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  caused  their  distribution. 

To  name  all  the  works  in  this  collection 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare : 
chief  among  them  all  is  ‘ The  three  Marys,’  by 
Annibale  Caracci ; it  suffices  to  name  it  as  one 
of  the  world’s  wonders  in  Art.  And  also  * The 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,’  by  Mabeuse, 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  master.  Other  grand 
examples  are  by  Titian,  Correggio,  Domeni- 
chino,  Guercino,  Carlo  Maratti,  Giorgone,  Pri- 
maticcio,  Julio  Romano,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, Velasquez,  Cuyp,  Claud,  Ruysdael, 
Vandyck,  Rubens,  Wouvermans,  Breugel, 
Bergheim,  Jansens,  Holbein,  Huysman,  Ma- 
beuse, Vandewelde,  Teniers,  and  Canaletti. 
Of  Canaletti  there  are  no  fewer  than  forty-five 
examples  — his  best  productions  in  his  best  | 
time  — scattered  throughout  the  corridors  and  | 
rooms,  with  famous  specimens  of  Reynolds  and  j 
Lawrence,  and  family  portraits  by  other  artists  ; 
notably  those  of  Jackson,  an  artist  who,  from  ! 
his  obscure  boyhood  in  Yorkshire,  was  en- 
couraged and  upheld  by  the  House  of  Carlisle. 

The  history  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Orleans 
Gallery  deserves  record  here.  When  the  French 


* Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  architectural  works  are  many:  i 
among  them  are  best  known,  Castle  Howard ; Blenheim  ; 
Palace;  Eastburv,  in  Dorsetshire;  King’s  Weston,  near 
Bristol;  Easton-Neston,  in  Northamptonshire;  Grims-  1 
thorpe  (one  front) : “ two  little  castles  at  Greenwich ;”  ! 
his  own  house  at  Whitehall ; the  old  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket,  &c.,  &c. 


Prince,  Philippe  of  Orleans,  sumamed  Egnlite, 
wanted  a sum  of  money  to  carry  out  his  political 
projects,  he  sold  his  entire  gallery  of  pictures  (in 
1792)  for  a comparatively  insignificant  amount: 
those  of  the  Italian  and  French  schools  to  a 
banker  of  Brussels  ; and  those  of  the  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  German  schools,  to  an  Englishman, 


Mr.  T.  M.  Slade.  The  Italian  and  French 
J pictures  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
i a French  gentleman,  M.  Laborde  do  Mereville  ; 

who,  being  compelled  to  quit  his  country  during 
| the  Revolution,  caused  his  pictures  to  be 
j brought  to  London,  and  ultimately  sold  them 
| to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  a wealthy  merchant. 


CASTLE  HOWARD:  THE  GARDEN. 


“ Thus  matters  stood,”  says  Dr.  Waagen,  in 
his  “Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,”  till  the 
year  1798,  when  Mr.  Bryan — the  well-known 
picture-buyer,  and  author  of  the  “ Dictionary 
of  Painters  and  Engravers,”  a standard  book  of 
reference — “prevailed  on  the  late  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  Earl  Gower,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  purchase 


this  splendid  collection  for  the  sum  of  £43,000, 
and  thus  to  secure  it  for  over  to  England. 

Of  the  gardens  we  give  two  engravings  : the 
one,  chiefly,  to  show  a charming  fountain,  a 
work  of  great  merit,  the  production  of  the 
sculptor,  Thomas  ; the  other,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  peculiar  and  very  beautiful  character  of 
the  grounds  and  their  adornments ; the  ter- 
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race  walks,  the  lake,  the  summer  house  (Temple 
of  Diana),  and  , the  Mausoleum,  environed  by 
umbrageous  woods  ; here  and  there  vases  judi- 
ciously interspersed  with  memorial  pillars, 
commemorating  some  striking  event  or  some 
renowned  benefactor  of  the  race  of  the  How- 
ards. 


The  lawns  and  gardens  are  admirably  laid 
out,  somewhat  trim  and  formal,  but  not  out  of 
character  with  the  building  of  which  they  are 
adornments. 

The  grounds  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty — 
that  of  which  nature  has  been  lavish,  and 
that  which  is  derived  from  Art. 
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CENTRAL  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

Skirting  the  southern  boundary  of  tho  Ken- 
sington Road,  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  graceful  spire  of  the  memorial  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Consort  is  just  beginning  to  define 
its  fine  proportions  in  the  midst  of  an  umbra- 
geous forest  of  scaffolding,  our  readers  may 
have  observed  the  growth  of  a structure  unlike 
anything  with  which  the  eye  is  familiar  in 
England. 

The  resident,  or  the  traveller,  in  certain 
provinces  of  the  old  Roman  world,  would, 
however,  at  once  recognise  a marked  family 
likeness  between  tho  rising  edifice  (which  is  at 
present  assuming  the  form  of  a vast,  and,  pro- 
portionately considered,  squat,  tower  of  red 
brick,  and  richly  moulded  terra-cotta),  and  the 
relics  of  some  of  the  most  famous  buildings  of 
Imperial  Rome.  At  Arles,  at  S.  Autun,  at 
Nismes,  and  at  Nice,  in  France;  at  Alba,  at 
Otricoli,  at  Capua,  again  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Garigliano  near  Capua,  at  Pozzuoli,  at  Pompeii, 
and  at  Verona,  in  Italy  ; and  at  Pola  in  Istria, 
are  yet  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  some  of  those 
noble  amphitheatres,  of  the  design  of  which  the 
Albert  Hall  is  an  adaptation  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  English  climate,  and  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it 
was  the  Emperor  Vespasian  who  reared,  in  the 
incredibly  brief  time,  we  are  told,  of  two  years 
and  nine  months,  the  most  colossal  of  all  similar 
structures,  the  unrivalled  Coliseum.  This  was 
an  elliptical  edifice,  615  feet  in  its  longer 
diameter,  510  feet  in  its  minor  axis,  and  with  a 
facade  of  162  feet  high.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Albert  Hall,  measured  from  the  plan,  do  not 
very  widely  differ  from  those  of  the  arena  of  the 
Coliseum,  a span  281  feet  by  176  feet,  within 
which  the  English  building  would  have  stood, 
with  an  allowance  of  some  10  feet  of  extra 
width,  but  with  40  feet  to  spare  at  either  end. 

The  arena  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  was 
the  scone  of  those  brutalising  displays  of  mortal 
conflict  between  man  and  man,  or  man  and 
beast,  only  of  which  a faint  relic  is  now  to  be 
witnessed  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  the  Spanish 
bull  fight.  To  view  the  sports,  the  amphitheatre 
of  Vespasian  seated  109,000  spectators ; that  of 
Verona  would  accommodate  22,000  ; that  of 
Nismes  17,000.  The  building  at  Kensington, 
designed  by  the  late  Captain  Fowkes,  and  earned 
into  effect  by  Lieut.- Colonel  Scott,  R.E.,  is 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  holding,  when  full, 
some  15,000  persons.  But  the  terms  applicable 
for  this  great  gathering  is  not  that  of  spectators, 
but  of  auditors.  The  unbroken  circuit  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatre,  is  replaced  by  an  arrange- 
ment more  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
theatre,  or  of  a Christian  church;  and  the  howls 
of  the  wild  beasts  will  be  replaced  by  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  organ.  The  contrast  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  Imperial  Founder  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  the  Royal  Inaugurator  of  the 
improved  architectural  energy  of  tho  London  of 
to-day,  whose  memory  this  Hall  is  designed 
feebly  and  imperfectly  to  commemorate.  The 
legions  of  Vespasian  destroyed  the  holy  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  ; the  peaceful  followers  of  Prince 
Albert  reared  the  Palace  of  Industry. 

The  Albert  Memorial  Hall  will  not  rival  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  one  quality  of  capacity. 
Both  the  original  building  of  1851,  and  tbe 
lesser  glory  of  the  second  temple  of  commerce 
at  Sydenham,  have  been  known  to  receive  in  a 
single  day  as  many  as  70,000  persons;  and 
certainly,  to  be  by  no  means  full.  But  the 
acoustic  property  of  the  building,  a quality  in 
which  any  mere  glass  and  iron  structure  is 
altogether  deficient,  has  not  been  neglected  by 
the  architects  of  our  London  amphitheatre. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  result  may 
be  as  eminently  satisfactory  as  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  cathedral,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, contained  from  12,000  to  15,000  per- 
sons ; to  all  of  whom  the  deep  musical  tones  of 
the  Dean  were  distinctly  audible  during  the 
service. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  an  idea  of 
the  exterior  of  the  building  to  the  imagination 

of  our  readers,  by  speaking  of  it  as  a squat, 
circular  tower ; for  tbe  disproportion  between 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse  will  hardly  strike  the  eye, 
when  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  regarded. 
This  tower  rises  as  a double  shell ; the  inner 
walls  surrounding  the  space  covered  by  the 
arena,  and  the  seats,  or  cunei  (as  they  were 
called  in  Rome),  and  upper  gallery ; and  the 
thickness  between  the  two  concentric  lines, 
containing  staircases,  windows,  and  means  of 
access  to  the  interior.  A gallery,  which  may 
hereafter  be  appropriated  to  the  display  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  is  at  the  top  of  this 
space,  and  a numerous  series  of  large  and  well- 
lighted  rooms,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  not  a 
few  of  our  learned  or  charitable  societies  will 
hereafter  nestle  around  the  great  central  hall, 
complete  the  body  of  the  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  seats  is  peculiar, 
uniting  to  some  extent  the  character  of  those 
of  a theatre  with  that  of  the  cum  i of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Like  the  latter,  they  will  rise  from  the 
podium,  or  edge  of  the  arena,  by  concentric 
rings,  tier  above  tier,  giving  room  for  the  rows 
of  seats  above  them.  Three  tiers  of  logos,  or 
boxes,  like  those  of  a theatre,  occupy  the 
central  zone.  On  the  gallery  formed  by  the  top 
of  tho  upper  tier  of  boxes,  there  will  be  room 
for  a fresh  series  of  seats  if  required. 

Into  such  part  of  the  details  of  this  imposing 
structure  as  may  present  a special  interest  to 
our  readers,  we  may  take  an  opportunity  of 
entering  when' the  work  is  nearer  completion : 
an  event  looked  forward  to  as  likely  to  occur  in 
the  spring  of  1870. 

Our  friends  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
will  regret  to  be  informed  that  the  wrought-iron 
girders,  which  support  the  galleries,  have  been 
rolled,  each  in  a single  piece,  in  Belgium. 
Rigid  economy  has,  in  this  instance,  vanquished 
the  patriotism  of  Colonel  Scott.  We  trust  the 
operators  of  Staffordshire  and  tho  rest  of  the 
“Black  Country”  will  lay  this  ugly  lesson  to 
heart.  A good  name  for  a trades-union  would 
be  “The  Foreign  manufacturer’s  best  friend.” 

We  could  wish,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  pre- 
sent, that  some  more  ornamental  form  of  column 
rather  than  the  very  plain,  though  well  executed, 
castings  that  will  form  a feature  in  the  interior 
most  con8piciou8  from  frequent  repetition,  had 
been  adopted.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  make 
a change,  but  such  a pattern  as  would  have 
added  greatly  to  picturesque  effect  (without 
pretending  to  be  anything  but  iron)  would 
have  cost  no  more  then  the  very  plain  model 
adopted.  In  the  moulded  terra-cotta  that  will 
form  so  much  of  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
which  rises  in  three  superposed  orders  to  the 
springing  of  the  roof,  a very  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  is  to 
be  seen,  on  comparing  the  later  with  the  earlier 
specimens. 

The  grand  structural  feature  of  the  building 
will  be  the  roof.  The  covering  of  the  immense 
area  bids  fair  to  be  a novel  triumph  for  the 
engineer.  The  velarium  of  the  amphitheatre,  a 
temporary  textile  screen,  drooped  from  the  side 
walls  towards  the  arena,  and  if,  in  the  Italian 
climate,  rain  did  fall  during  the  use  of  these 
great  buildings  for  purposes  of  festival,  it  was 
thus  shed  off  from  the  spectators.  In  the  Albert 
Hall  a wall  plate  of  cast  iron  sits  on  tho  top  of 
the  interior  wall,  bolting  and  cramping  the 
whole  structure  firmly  together.  Vast  wrought- 
iron  ribs,  springing  at  intervals  from  tliis  plate, 
will  meet  in  a sort  of  crown,  or  lantern,  in  the 
centre ; and  this  appropriate  contrivance,  with 
its  sheeting  of  zinc,  its  row  of  circular  sky 
lights,  and  the  decorations  of  the  soffit,  will 
bear  some  resemblance  to  that  most  graceful  of 
marine  forms,  the  testa,  or  shell,  of  the  sea-urchin ; 
to  the  curious  and  complicated  oral  furniture  of 
which,  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher and  naturalist  who  first  minutely  de- 
scribed it,  gave  the  name  of  Aristotle’s  lantern. 
We  hope  that  the  lantern  reared  by  Colonel 
Scott  may  shed  a ray  into  the  future  as  long, 
and  as  bright,  as  that  which,  in  the  name  an- 
nexed to  the  structure  of  the  echinus,  radiates 
from  the  glories  of  the  past,  at  a time  when  the 
human  intelligence  was  at  its  zenith,  and  Gre- 
cian Art  breathed  of  that  which  is  immortal. 

THE  WORKS  OF  E.  H.  WEHNERT. 

An  exhibition  of  the  sketches  and  drawings  of 
the  late  E.  H.  Wehnert  was  opened  on  the 
15th  of  March,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  of  which  Mr.  Wehnert 
was  a member.  Such  commemorations  serve 
not  only  as  an  affectionate  and  graceful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  worthy  men  who  have  passed 
from  our  midst,  but  they  also  very  impressively 
remind  us  of  much  that  we  may  have  forgotten. 
They  are,  as  they  should  be,  the  sums  of 
laborious  lives  ; and  hence  we  only  learn,  after 
his  decease,  what  an  artist  has  done.  Visitors 
to  this  exhibition  may  have  forgotten  the  power 
and  precision  which  this  artist  has  shown  from 
time  to  time  ; but  they  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  them  by  the  display  on  the  walls  of  the 
Institute.  The  subjects  which  have  been 
entertained  by  Mr.  Wehnert  are  so  far  out 
of  the  beaten  track  as  to  distinguish  him 
as  an  extensive  reader.  Many  of  his  draw- 
ings point  to  sources  which  are  but  little  con- 
sulted by  painters.  He  has  dared  to  produce 
works  that  very  prudent  men  pronounced  as 
having  no  chance  of  the  odour  of  popularity. 
The  last,  for  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Wehnert 
was  engaged  before  bis  death,  was  the  ‘ Dis- 
covery of  the  Corinthian  Capital.’  This  pic- 
ture, so  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  is  exhibited, 
and  we  can  readily  determine  the  amount 
of  labour  necessary  to  its  finish.  Again  we 
have  ‘ The  providential  Escape  from  Assassi- 
nation of  Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany.’ 
This  was  exhibited  in  1846,  and  the  interval 
between  that  date  and  tho  year  of  Grace  last 
past  would,  it  might  be  thought,  bo  a term 
sufficiently  long  to  school  any  painter  into 
worldly  wisdom  ; but  we  read  on  the  walls  of 
the  Institute  that  Wehnert  was  swayed  even  at 
that  time  only  by  his  enthusiasm  for  Art. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in  the 
Henry  the  artist  proposed  to  himself  for  solu- 
tion a problem  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo. 
In  the  same  feeling  there  is  ‘The  Death  of 
Jean  Goujon,  during  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  1572,’  ‘Manasseh  Ben  Israel, 
a Jewish  Merchant  appealing  to  Cromwell  in 
Council  for  Permission  for  the  Hebrew  Nation 
to  Trade,  &e. ; ’ a sepia  sketch  in  which 
we  see  Wiekliff  sick,  but  still  declaring  to  an 
assembly  of  doctors,  who  hoped  to  extract  from 
him  a recantantation,  that  he  should  not  die, 
but  live,  again  to  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
friars.  ‘ Recantation  by  Galileo  of  his  Heresies 
before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  :’  this 
subject  was  the  last  in  which  Mr.  Wehnert  was 
engaged,  and  would  most  probably  have  been 
a more  telling  work  than  those  named  above. 
But  the  mention  of  these  works  is  enough  to 
show  that  Mr.  Wehnert  was  really  an  histori- 
cal painter,  and,  like  Hilton,  never  changed  his 
pure  and  honourable  aspirations ; and,  further 
like  Hilton,  was  not  felicitous  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  likely  to  be  popular. 

The  number  of  works  exhibited  was  150, 
throughout  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  of 
the  domestic  element.  Others  of 1 the  larger 
drawings,  which  would  attract  public  atten- 
tion, are  : — ‘ Caxton  examining  the  First  Proof 
from  his  Printing  Press,  in  W estminster  Abbey 
‘Don  Quixote  cleaning  his  Armour,’  ‘Sir 
Thomas  Gresham’s  Gift  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change to  the  City  of  London,’  ‘ Romeo  and 
Juliet,’  ‘ George  Fox  preaching  in  a Tavern  at 
Leicester,’  ‘Sir  John  Falstaffat  Ford’s  House,’ 

‘ Sketch  for  Lord  Nigel’s  Introduction  to 
Alsatia,’  &c.  The  end  of  the  room  is  all  but 
filled  by  a cartoon,  of  which  the  subject  is 
‘Justice — an  allegory.’  This  was  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall  in  1845,  and  shows  through- 
out a capability  for  great  works.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  ‘ The  Dinner  at  Page’s  House,’ 

4 Cromwell  and  Mrs.  Claypole,’  ‘ Philippo  Lippi,’ 

4 The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,’  4 The 
Singers,’  from  Longfellow,  ‘The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,’  ‘The  Wonderful  Dance,’  &c.,  all  of 
which  proclaim  the  artist’s  predilection  for 
history  and  poetry.  Many  of  the  sketches  and 
studies  show  great  power.  Art  lost  in  this 
painter  one  of  no  ordinary  genius. 
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THE  LIBER  STUDIORUM. 

The  Print-room  of  the  British  Museum  has 
just  made  a most  interesting  acquisition  in  Mr. 
J ohn  Py  e’ s series  of  Turn  er’ s “ Liber  Studiorum . ’ ’ 
The  number  of  the  plates  is  seventy-one,  and 
the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  them 
appear  in  the  different  states.  The  collection 
and  perfection  of  this  series  have  engaged  Mr. 
Pye’s  attention  during  fifty  years,  and  the  sum 
paid  for  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
was  £500.  The  publication  of  the  “ Liber  Stu- 
diorum ” commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  extended  over  a period  of 
fifteen  years.  Half  a century  'seems  a pro- 
tracted term  of  inquiry  and  vigilance,  exerted 
to  secure  a perfect  set  of  plates,  published  com- 
paratively recently.  The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing entire  and  perfect  sets  arose  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  dealt  with  to  subscribers  and 
purchasers.  Some  of  the  prints  are  dated 
“ Harley  Street,  1811  ” — hut  the  place  of  their 
issue  was,  we  believe,  somewhere  near  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Lane;  and  Turner  generally  commissioned 
his  housekeeper  to  make  up  the  sets ; she  selected 
them  at  random,  mingling  the  good  with  the 
had,  so  that  subscribers  on  purchasing,  who 
were  willing  to  pay  for  the  best  impressions, 
had  no  chance,  under  such  management,  of 
obtaining  what  they  desired.  The  authorities 
of  the  Museum  have  the  reputation  of  paying 
princely  prices,  but  in  this  the  cost  of  the  collec- 
tion is  by  no  means  extravagant.  This  will  he 
understood  when  it  is  known  that  one  complete 
and  perfect  set  of  the  “ Liber  Studiorum  ” was 
valued  at  £5,000,  and  another  sold,  it  is  said,  for 
£2,500.  Mr.  Pye  offered  the  prints  to  the  Royal 
Academy  for  £500,  but  they  were  declined,  as 
the  expenses  attending  the  re-establishment 
of  the  body  in  its  new  building  would  be  very 
great.  When,  however,  the  work  was  offered 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Museum,  it  was  added 
to  the  treasures  of  the  print-room,  where 
it  will  acquire  value  daily,  until  the  estimate 
rises  to  something  fabulous,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  collected  by  an  engraver 
who,  from  personal  intercourse  and  association, 
knew  Turner  better  than  any  man  of  his  time. 

The  very  limited  number  of  prints  that  could 
be  taken  off  the  plates  without  marked  deterio- 
ration was  so  small  that  Turner  had  recourse 
to  different  devices  to  give  a presumed  value 
to  plates  which,  by  some,  are  held  to  be 
inferior  to  the  first  states,  although  by  others 
the  changes  are  held  to  be  improvements.  The 
first  states  of  certain  plates  are  distinguished 
by  open  letters,  as,  for  instance,  ep  or  b,  while 
other  states  are  marked  with  solid  letters. 
In  other  plates  the  open  letters  extend  beyond 
the  first  states  to  others,  as  is  shown  by  the 
differences  between  the  prints.  But  whatever 
changes  we  find  between  the  first  and  second, 
and  second  and  third,  or  subsequent  states, 
they  were  all  effected  by  Turner’s  own  hand  ; 
and  instances  occur  in  which  the  composition 
of  a third  state  is  really  superior  to  that  of  the 
first.  On  the  ex-uno  principle,  it  is  enough 
briefly  to  describe  one  plate,  for  the  treatment  of 
all  has  been  the  same.  Let  us  take  the 
‘ Basle.’  In  the  first  state  of  this  plate  the 
sky  and  clouds  are  luminous,  hut  afterwards 
they  become  heavy  and  murky.  In  order  to 
compensate  the  default,  lights  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  part  of  the  view.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  compare  the  three  states  of  such 
prints,  as  * Mount  St.  Gothard,’  1 Jason,’  ‘ Ships 
in  Rough  Weather,’  and  others  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  works.  The  tint  of  the  first 
states  is  usually  called  sepia;  that  of  the  second 
states,  bistre ; and  the  third  is  a compound  with 
more  of  yellow  in  it.  Mr.  Lahee,  once  an  emi- 
nent copper-plate  printer,  claims  to  be  the 
inventor  of  these  tints,  and  is  proud  of  his 
co-operation  in  the  production  of  a work  which 
will  rank  among  the  memorable  examples  of 
Turner’s  genius.  The  other  impressions  of  the 
“Liber  Studiorum”  in  the  print-room  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Pye  collection,  which  may 
be  characterized  as  the  most  valuable  in  exist- 
ence, from  the  care  and  vigilance  which  Mr.  Pye 
has  exerted  in  its  improvement  and  completion 
during  half  a century. 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

TnE  Royal  Academy. — As  usual,  -works 
of  Art  will  be  received  in  tbe  new  gallery, 
Burlington  House,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, the  5th  and  6th  of  April ; works  in 
sculpture  on  the  7th ; and  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  opened  on  the  3rd  of  May — 
the  first  Monday  of  the  merry  month.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  there  will  be  compara- 
tively few  sad  hearts  that  day — at  all 
events,  that  no  productions  of  true  merit 
will  be  rejected  for  “want  of  room;  ” for 
the  space  will  be  very  greatly  enlarged  in 
the  new  building.  Several  important 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
“hanging,”  and  the  hangers  will  have  a 
less  onerous  and  difficult  task  than  here- 
tofore. It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
announce  the  titles  and  give  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  pictures  to  be  contributed  by 
leading  artists ; but  to  forestall  such  in- 
telligence is,  we  think,  unwise.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  nearly  every  pro- 
minent painter  of  the  country  will  con- 
tribute— and  his  best.  A really  great  and 
grand  exhibition  may  therefore  be  antici- 
pated without  dread  of  disappointment. 

A PnoTOGEArn  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
R.  Atherton,  of  Manchester,  representing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford  and 
assistant  priests  performing  high  mass.  It 
is  from  a painting  by  Mr.  Charles  Mercier, 
the  result  of  a subscription  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  district.  The  pic- 
ture possesses  great  merit,  and  the  pho- 
tograph is  a work  of  considerable  skill — 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  art. 

The  National  Gallery. — We  learn 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Gallery  that  four  pictures 
were  bought  during  last  year,  each  being 
of  a representative  character.  JThe  first 
belongs  to  the  Dutch  school,  and  pourtrays 
‘ The  Exhumation  of  St.  Hubert,  Bishop  of 
Liege.’  The  artist  is  Dierick  Bouts,  and 
the  picture  is  painted  in  oil  on  wood.  It 
was  purchased  from  Lady  Eastlake  in 
March  last  for  the  sum  of*  £1,500.  The 
second  is  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  repre- 
sents ‘ The  Madonna  and  Child,  enthroned, 
and  surrounded  by  Saints.’  It  was  painted 
by  Carlo  Crivelli,  and  was  bought  in  Paris 
in  May,  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Phillips,  for  the  sum 
of  £3,360.  The  third  is  by  the  father  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  John  Singleton  Copley, 
the  subject  being  ‘ The  Siege  and  Relief  of 
Gibraltar.’  It  was  purchased  in  July  from 
Mr.  William  Grist  for  the  sum  of  £400. 
The  fourth  is  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  It 
represents  ‘The  Entombment  of  Our  Lord,’ 
and  is  an  unfinished  picture,  partially,  if 
not  altogether,  painted  in  tempera  on  wood. 
This  was  bought  of  Mr.  Macpherson  for 
£2,000.  The  bequests  include  portraits  of 
Mr.  W.  Siddons,  by  John  Opie,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Siddons,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Cecilia  Combe,  Mrs. 
Siddons’  daughter,  and  hung  in  the  gallery 
at  South  Kensington ; portraits  of  ‘ Mr. 
J ames  Baillie,  of  Ealing,  his  Wife  and  four 
Children,’  by  T.  Gainsborough,  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  A.  Baillie,  of  Naples;  and  ten 
water-colour  drawings,  and  two  oil  paint- 
ings, by  various  artists,  left  to  the  nation 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fraser.  The  dona- 
tions are  also  four  in  number.  These  com- 
prise ‘The  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  by  B.  R. 
Haydon,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Lofft ; 

‘ A Nun,’  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  given  by 
the  artist;  ‘ A Woodman,’  by  T.  Barker  of 
Bath,  also  presented  by  Mr.  Lofft ; and  a 
bust,  in  marble,  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A., 
by  Henry  Weekes,  R.A.,  presented  to  the 

institution  by  an  association  of  gentlemen. 
The  number  of  students  in  oil-painting 
entered  during  the  year  was  467,  of  whom 
there  was  a daily  average  attendance  at 
Trafalgar  Square  of  35,  and  at  South  Ken- 
sington of  34 ; the  water-colour  students 
numbered  189,  and  their  average  attendance 
was — at  Trafalgar  Square  30,  and  at  South 
Kensington  28.  One  hundred  and  nine 
copies  were  taken  of  44  pictures  by  31 
foreign  masters,  and  147  copies  of  67  pic- 
tures by  27  masters  of  the  British  School. 

Holman  Hunt  has  been  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  and  was  not  called  upon  to  “wait” 
for  a vacancy.  The  society  felt  they  were 
honouring  themselves  as  well  as  the  ac- 
complished artist,  and  acquiring  additional 
power  by  the  valuable  acquisition  obtained. 
It  would  be  well  and  wise  if  the  Royal 
Academy  would  follow  so  good  an  example  ; 
it  would  have  been  well  and  vise  also,  if 
they  had  anticipated  the  act  of  the  society, 
and  long  ago  joined  Holman  Hunt  to  their 
body  ; for  there  can  be  no  question  as  ’to 
his  right  to  any  distinction  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  him  by  public  guardians  of 
Art. 

Mr.  Leighton,  R.A.,  intends,  it  is  said, 
to  bequeath  to  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the 
use  of  students,  a large  collection  of  studies 
made  by  him  during  his  travels  in  the 
East,  Greece,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Long  may  it  be  before 
students  are  his  heirs  ! He  is,  we  believe, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Academy,  has 
not  yet  reached  “the  prime  of  life,”  and 
few  of  the  present  generation  of  artists  can 
expect  to  profit  by  his  promised  gifts. 

Toilet  Flower-Vases. — The  season  of 
flowers  is  at  hand,  and  Art-manufacturers 
have  prepared  various  novelties  for  their 
reception  in  town  and  city  houses.  Our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  several  issues 
of  the  Works  at  Worcester — the  Royal  Por- 
celain Works,  the  Art- director  of  which, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  has  certainly  effected 
more  improvements  in  British  porcelain 
than  any  other  artist  of  his  time.  These 
elegant  and  graceful  vases  are  of  very 
varied  forms.  The  hand  holding  a cup  has 
been  some  time  known ; it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  changes.  A dove  bearing  a vase 
is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  is  sure  to 
be  popular.  The  three  in  one  occurs  in 
several  forms,  being  in  use  chiefly  for 
violets ; another  is  a group,  a smaller 
vase  “overlooked”  by  two  large  and  taper 
holders,  for  a bunch  and  single  flowers; 
another  consists  of  seven  stems,  each  of 
which  is  destined  to  hold  a rose  ; in  an- 
other eagle’s  claws  bear  up  the  vase; 
another  represents  a horn  supported  by 
goat’s  feet,  a bird  at  the  point ; another  is 
a sort  of  plate,  of  refined  character,  on  a 
tripod,  the  indentation  in  the  centre  con- 
taining the  water  for  the  flowers.  We 
have  named  a few  of  the  ingenious  “ novel- 
ties ” that  court  acceptance  at  the  coming 
season ; they  meet  all  tastes,  and  have, 
each,  some  special  recommendation.  The 
firm  at  Worcester  has  obviously  made 
great  efforts  to  obtain  pre-eminence  in  this 
particular  class  of  Art-produce ; though 
comparative  trifles,  they  are  home  essen- 
tials. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  good  in  design 
and  execution : and  they  are  so. 

Mr.  W.  Day  Keyword,  Jun.  (a  young 
sculptor  of  whose  statue  of  Andrew  Marvell 
we  some  time  ago  wrote  in  terms  of  high 
praise),  has  been  commissioned  to  execute 
a companion  statue  for  the  Town -Hall  of 
Hull : a gift  to  the  corporation  by  Thomas 
Jameson.  Esq.,  the  present  Sheriff  of  the 
ancient  burgh.  It  is  a statue  in  marble  of 
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Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  the  first  Mayor  of 
Hull  (temp.  Ed.  III.).  The  sculptor  has  no 
authority  for  a likeness  ; in  that  respect  he 
is  left  to  his  own  fancy  ; and  he  has  used  it 
to  picture  a grand  head,  and  a stately  form, 
clad  in  carefully  studied  costume  of  the 
period.  The  model  gives  assurance  of  an 
admirable  work — one  that  will  do  credit  to 
the  venerable  town  of  which  Mr.  Key- 
worth  is  a native.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  sometimes  a prophet  is  honoured  in 
his  own  country  ; but,  in  truth,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  among  British  artists,  one  who 
could  produce  a work  of  greater  excellence 
— if  we  may  judge  from  the  production  in 
its  present  state,  aided  by  the  undoubted 
ability  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  his 
portrait-statue  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

Bust  of  Titus  Salt. — Affiust  of  this 
estimablo  gentleman  and  true  philanthro- 
pist has  been  executed,  in  marble,  by  Mr. 
W.  Day  Key  worth.  It  does  justice  to  that 
remarkable  man : the  broad  brow  of  a mas- 
sive head  and  features  full  of  onergy  and 
intelligence.  It  is  just  such  a portrait  as  we 
might  have  looked  for  of  one  who  created 
Saltire.  The  name  has  gone  over  the 
world,  and  is  honoured  everywhere ; it 
will  be  especially  so  by  those  who  have 
seen  his  marvellous  assemblage  of  “Works” 
— schools,  cottage-homes,  mansion-dwell- 
ings, baths,  a church, — filled  with  all  pos- 
sible conveniences,  comforts,  nay,  luxuries, 
for  the  many  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  employed  at  the  “mills”  near 
Bradford.  The  employer  is  here  the  bene- 
factor. The  bust  is  to  be  presented,  by 
public  subscription,  to  the  Port  of  Hull 
Sailors’  Orphan  Home — a benevolent  in- 
stitution to  which  Mr.  Titus  Salt  gave  a 
sum  of  £5,000,  in  order  to  add  an  addi- 
tional wing  to  the  building. 

An  admirable  Painting  by  Sciiaefels 
may  be  seen  at  Myers’,  171,  New  Bond 
Street.  It  is  a production  of  some  size, 
and  perhaps  the  best  work  of  the  eminent 
and  accomplished  artist.  The  subject  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  England  ; for  the 
Belgian  painter  has  taken  it  from  a leading 
point  in  English  history.  The  story  is  this  : 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  accepted  a fete 
from  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  board  his  ship, 
the  Pelican,  on  his  return  from  a successful 
voyage,  knighted  him  on  his  own  quarter- 
deck. That  event,  so  worthy  of  art,  the 
artist  has  commemorated : he  has  done  so 
very  happily,  not  only  as  regards  excess  of 
finish, — all  the  parts  being  made  out  with 
elaborate  care, — but  he  has  well  understood 
his  theme  and  the  characters  of  the  persons 
depicted.  The  Queen  in  haughty  yet  gra- 
cious dignity,  the  admirable  grouping, 
the  study  of  likenesses  in  the  great  men 
about,  the  accuracy  of  the  costumes,  and 
the  harmony  that  pervades  the  whole,  are 
so  many  points  that  demand  laudation  in 
this  remarkable  and  meritorious  work. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of 
this  excellent  institution  is  in  our  hands. 
The  income  of  the  last  year  amounted  to 
£1,051,  8s.  8 d.,  of  which  about  £750  was 
subscribed  at  the  last  annual  dinner,  when 
the  present  Solicitor  - General  presided. 
Eighty-one  applicants  were  relieved  during 
1868  with  the  sum  of  £1,432;  sixty-nine 
at  the  quarterly  meetings  with  £1,077  ; and 
twelve  urgent  cases  with  £355.  The  highest 
sum  given  to  an  applicant  was  £60,  the 
lowest  £20.  The  report  alludes  in  appro- 
priate terms  to  the  loss  the  society  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Phil- 
lips, its  late  honorary  secretary. 

Society  for  tite  Encouragement  of 
the  Pine  Arts. — Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  has 
delivered  a lecture  on  “Dante  and  the  re- 

cent  translation  (by  Longfellow)  of  the 
Divine  Comedy.”  Mr.  Bayliss  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  he 
handled  the  subject  as  no  one  but  an  edu- 
cated and  enthusiastic  lover  of  Art  could 
have  done.  The  lecture  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  the  many  beauties  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  and  of  Longfellow’s  admirable 
translation  received  most  able  treatment,  to 
the  great  delight  of  a large  and  intellec- 
tual audience.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  and  was  well  sustained  by  Mr. 
Ilurlstone,  Dr.  Hindeman,  and  others ; Mr. 
Bayliss  vindicating  Longfellow’s  transla- 
tion for  its  integrity  of  rendering,  simili- 
tude of  style,  and  unconstrained  beauty 
of  language. 

Tiie  Meyricic  Armour. — For  the  admi- 
rable arrangement  of  this  collection  at  South 
Kensington  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr. 

J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald , whose  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  such  subjects 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task  he 
has  here  so  ably  discharged. 

Phototype. — We  have  seen,  at  65,  Hat- 
ton Garden,  examples  of  a process  to  which 
the  name  of  phototype  is  given,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  cuts 
and  plates  for  book  illustration.  It  is  based, 
as  its  name  implies,  on  photography,  the 
commencement  of  the  process  being  a 
photographic  plate  either  from  a print  or 
drawing.  From  this  photograph,  after  the 
employment  of  certain  intermediate  means, 
a raised  printing-surface  is  obtained  by  the 
agency  of  the  electrotype.  The  examples 
shown  us  were  reproductions  of  copper- 
plate engravings,  woodcuts,  and  line  draw- 
ings. The  process  is  worked  by  a com- 
pany, called  the  Phototype  Company,  who 
also  produce  photo-lithographic  plates. 

The  Leigh  Hunt  Monument.— A sum 
fully  sufficient  for  the  required  purpose  has 
been  collected ; it  amounts  to  £200 ; it 
might  have  been  made  larger.  Many  mag- 
nates in  literature  and  Art  are  subscribers ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  the  appeal  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
made  for  aid,  was  a letter  received  by  him 
from  Mr.  Childs,  the  proprietor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public  Ledger , who,  understanding 
that  £80  was  required  to  complete  the  pro- 
posed monument,  offered  to  contribute  the 
entire  sum.  The  offer  was  thankfully  de- 
clined as  unnecessary.  The  honorary  secre- 
tary, R.  To wnshend Mayer,  Esq.,  has  for  the 
present  deposited  the  moneys  collected  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  Messrs.  Ransome:  and 
the  sculptor,  Joseph  Durham,  will  perfect 
and  place  the  work  soon  after  his  return 
from  Rome.  According  to  promise,  we  shall 
give  an  engraving  of  the  monument  in  the 
Art-Journal.  We  protest  against  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  give  to  this  move- 
ment a political  character;  among  the  sub- 
scribers are  persons  of  all  degrees  in 
politics;  Leigh  Hunt  was  no  douht  an 
advanced  liberal — very  advanced  for  his 
time  ; but  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom  the  project 
originated,  and  Mr.  Mayer  who,  by  his 
energy,  completed  the  subscription  list, 
are  conservatives : their  intention  was,  and 
is,  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Leigh  Hunt  as  Poet,  Critic,  and  Essayist, 
and  in  no  way  to  recognise  his  “ claims  ” 
as  a politician. 

“The  Prison  Philanthropist.” — One 
of  the  humblest  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest 
names  on  the  list  of  heroes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  that  of  Thomas  Wright 
of  Manchester,  who  for  many  years  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  ameliorate  the  condition, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  unhappy  inmates 
of  px-isons.  A poi’trait  has  been  painted — 
or  rather,  a portrait  as  part  of  a group — of 
this  venerable  man,  whose  career  of  useful- 

ness  on  earth  may  be  drawing  to  a close ; 
for  his  years  approach  fourscore  and  ten.  It 
is  to  be  presented  to  Manchester,  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  labours ; while  a replica  will 
bo  given  to  Salford,  and  another  to  London 
— to  institutions,  we  presume,  in  these 
places.  The  artist  selected  for  this  inter- 
esting task  was  Mr.  Charles  Mercier ; there 
could  not  have  been  a better  choice.  He  has 
done  his  work  thoroughly  well : made,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  a striking  likeness, 
and,  cei’tainly,  a fine  picture.  The  scene  is 
“ a condemned  cell;”  the  comforter  rests 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  condemned ; 
an  open  Bible  is  in  the  other  hand.  The 
picture  is  admirably  painted,  and  will  add 
to  the  already  high  repute  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Houston,  R.S.A. — We  have 
been  l-equested  to  correct  an  error  which 
appeared  last  month  in  our  biographical 
sketch  of  this  painter,  whose  name  is  Adam, 
not  Alexander,  as  thei’e  stated. 

The  Wedgwood  Memorial  Institute, 
Burslem. — The  opening  of  this  admirable 
institution  being  fixed  for  Easter,  the  com- 
mittee have  determined  upon  marking  the 
occasion  in  a suitable  manner  by  the  hold- 
ing of  an  Art -exhibition  in  connection 
with  it.  The  opening  ceremony  will  be 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Granville. 
The  exhibition  is  intended  to  embrace 
paintings  and  water-colour  drawings ; en- 
gravings, photoglyphs,  and  miniatures; 
sculpture,  terra-cotta,  and  mosaics;  carv- 
ings, and  decorative  metal- work;  Bi’itish 
pottery,  especially  such  examples  as  will 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Art  from  the 
Celtic  period  to  the  time  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood ; and  modern  Art-manufactures,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  the  work  of  students 
in  the  local  Schools  of  Art.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  will  assist  liberally 
by  loans  ; and  assurances  of  support  have 
been  received  from  the  Premier,  and  from 
influential  collectors  throughout  the  King- 
dom; there  is,  consequently,  every  pros- 
pect of  the  Burslem  Exhibition  being  one 
of  the  most  successful  yet  held.  If  all 
who  honour  the  great  potter,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, or  love  the  art  he  so  successfully 
practised,  will  lend  their  aid  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  Staffordshire  will  in- 
deed have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  she  has  commenced,  and  ample  funds 
will,  no  doubt,  be  at  once  raised  for  ren- 
dering to  Wedgwood  the  debt  and  homage 
of  gratitude  to  which  he  is  so  eminently 
entitled.  All  information  concerning  the 
exhibition,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
honorary  secretary,  William  Woodall,  Esq., 
Town  Hall,  Burslem. 

The  “ Te  Deum,”  an  emblematic  design, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Chesterton,  has  been  printed 
in  gold  and  colours  by  Vincent  Brooks.  The 
artist  intends  his  work  as  “an  embodiment 
of  the  words  of  the  venerable  Christian 
hymn  of  S.  Ambrose : ” accordingly,  the 
scene  is  composed  of  angels  and  arch-angels, 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles,  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs ; while  earth-worthies,  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  illustrate  the  passage,  “The 
Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 
acknowledge  Thee.”  The  production  has 
great  merit:  it  is  a happy  thought  well 
worked  out.  The  groups  are  skilfully  ar- 
ranged; the  “ stoiy,”  so  to  speak,  is  made 
to  tell  forcibly ; the  sentiment  conveyed  is 
holy ; and  the  drawing  is  sound  and  good. 
The  character  of  the  print  is  medieeval,  of 
course  : it  is  subdued  in  tone  and  yet  rich 
in  colour ; and  in  the  composition  there  is 
much  harmony — no  part  of  it  forces  itself 
too  prominently  forward. 
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Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera.  Illustrated  from 
Antique  Gems.  By  C.  W.  King,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Text  revised,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Published 
by  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  classic  scholar  and  the  lover  of  glyptic 
art  will  equally  welcome  this  beautiful  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Horace,  perhaps  the  most 
generally  popular  of  all  the  Roman  poets 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ; while  it 
may  also  be  said  that  none  have  undergone  so 
much  criticism,  especially  on  the  point  of 
genuineness.  Mr.  Munro,  in  his  introduction, 
enters  somewhat  minutely  into  this  subject, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  remark  that  “ with  one 
memorable  exception” — the  first  eight  lines 
prefixed  in  a few  manuscripts  to  the  tenth 
poem  in  the  first  book  of  the  Satires,  com- 
mencing with  “ Lucili  quam  sis  mendosus  ” — 
“I  do  not  believe  in  the  spuriousness  of  any 
existing  poem  of  Horace,  or  of  any  portion  of 
any  one  of  them.  There  is  not  a tittle  of 
outward  evidence  for  such  a supposition, 
either  in  any  manuscript  or  in  any  scholiast 
or  grammarian.  Horace,  for  a man  of  his 
powers,  I look  upon  as  a very  unequal  writer, 
and  many  of  his  poems  I do  not  rate  very 
highly.  But  his  style  throughout  is  his  own, 
borrowed  from  none  who  preceded  him,  success- 
fully imitated  by  none  who  came  after  him.” 
It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  among 
critics  and  commentators,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  whether  on  secular  or  religious 
subjects;  and  were  these  sceptics  allowed  to 
influence  the  mind  and  the  judgment  of  the 
public — as,  unhappily,  they  too  often  do — 
there  is  scarcely  a book  prior  to  our  own 
era  in  which,  as  to  authorship  and  expression, 
any  implicit  faith  may  be  placed.  To  shake 
one’s  belief,  and  to  negative  traditional  and 
long-established  theories,  seems  to  be  the  main 
business  of  too  many  modern  writers. 

Such  disputations,  and  even  the  text  of  the 
book  before  us,  do  not  properly  come  within 
our  province ; and  we  gladly  pass  on  to  that 
which  does,  namely,  Mr.  King's  illustrations 
of  the  poems  from  antique  gems — not  a novel 
idea,  as  he  observes,  for  it  has  been  undertaken 
and  carried  out  to  some  extent  by  others: 
notably  in  an  edition  by  Pine,  published  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  and  which  has 
long  passed  into  the  category  of  rare  and 
expensive  bibliographical  curiosities.  Pine’s 
work,  however,  is  not  limited  to  engraved 
gems ; it  includes  medals,  and  also  fancy  de- 
signs ; so  far,  it  is  a somewhat  incongruous 
medley.  Mr.  King,  on  the  other  hand,  strictly 
confines  his  illustrations  to  gems  and  intaglios, 
on  which  are  represented  the  “ gods  and  heroes 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  imaged  forth  in  every 
successive  style,  from  the  solemn  grotesqueness 
of  Pelasgic  and  Etruscan  Art  (whence  much 
has  here  been  drawn,  it  being  a rich  mine  as 
yet  almost  unexplored  for  such  a purpose), 
through  the  pure  and  perfect  forms  of  Hel- 
lenic schools  down  to  the  flowing  and  lan- 
guid elegance  of  the  commencing  Decline.”  In 
collecting  his  materials  the  author  has  con- 
sulted the  most  famous  cabinets,  public  and 
private,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
has  undoubtedly  got  together  a large  variety 
of  most  beautiful  subjects,  a vast  proportion  of 
which  would  serve  as  studies  for  the  designer 
and  sculptor.  The  illustrations  form  head  and 
tail  pieces  to  each  of  the  poems,  and  are  dis- 
criminately  selected,  so  far  as  it  was  found 
possible,  because  they  have  a more  or  less 
allusion  to  the  text.  A copious  “ description,” 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  explains  each  sub- 
ject, tells  where  the  original  exists,  and  what  is 
the  particular  gem  or  stone  on  which  the  en- 
graving appears. 

Mr.  King’s  studies  in  this  direction,  as 
exemplified  in  preceding  books  from  his  pen 
— “ Antique  Gems,”  “ The  Gnostics  and  their 
Remains  ” — eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task 
he  has  here  undertaken. 

Materials  for  a History  of  Oil-Painting. 

By  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  Vol.  II. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  volume  of  this  work  made  its  appearance, 
and  though  the  death  of  the  author  did  not 
occur  till  1S66,  his  numerous  avocations  would 
not  allow  him  to  complete  what  he  had  so  well 
begun.  Such  of  the  chapters  as  Sir  Charles 
had  prepared  for  the  continuation  of  his  book, 
Lady  Eastlake  has  undertaken  to  edit  and 
publish. 

The  long  interval  of  time  between  the  publi- 
cation of  the  two  volumes  is  unfortunate  ; for 
the  first  volume,  undertaken  with  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  object  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  has  now  become  almost 
useless,  and  is  probably  well-nigh  forgotten, 
except  as  an  occasional  work  of  reference  for 
those  who  chance  to  possess  it.  Moreover,  so 
much  has  since  been  written  by  others  on  the 
subjects  which  occupy  the  second  volume,  that 
the  ground  is,  to  a certain  extent,  pre-occupied. 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcacelle's  l<  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,”  the  value  of  which  Lady 
Eastlake  acknowledges,  takes  up  a very  fore- 
most position  in  these  subsequent  publications. 
It  was  only  right,  however,  that  what  the  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  left  on 
record  should  be  given  to  the  public : his  opi- 
nions upon  certain  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  the  works  of  the  old  painters  are  too  valuable 
to  be  lost,  and  Lady  Eastlake  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  not  keeping  them  back. 

This  second  volume  commences  with  the  his- 
tory of  oil-painting  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Cimabue  and  his  followers  in  the  hospital  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  in  Florence,  a building  in 
which  the  ancient  Florentine  Academy  of 
Painters,  dating  from  the  time  of  Giotto,  held 
its  first  sittings.  Passing  on,  in  the  way  of 
recapitulation,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  early 
Flemish  School  as  discussed  in  the  preceding 
volume,  tempera  pictures,  with  their  various 
media,  and  methods  of  painting,  come  next 
under  notice ; and  then  the  works  of  the 
principal  Italian  masters,  from  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
down  to  Correggio,  afforded  Sir  Charles  ample 
materials  for  elucidating  his  subject.  The  sixth 
and  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
the  Venetian  painters.  In  the  whole  of  these 
chapters — which  do  not  profess  to  exhaust  the 
subject  by  any  means ; for  the  work  of  the 
author,  as  originally  sketched  out,  is  still  left 
incomplete — the  Art-student  of  the  present  day 
will  find  information  of  no  small  value  to  him. 
Yet  more  so,  even,  will  he  derive  instruction 
from  the  many  fragmentary,  or  brief,  essays,  on 
all  topics  that  come  within  the  province  of  the 
painter  with  which  the  volume  concludes : 
these  are  most  valuable. 

The  Fight  of  Faith  : A Story.  By  Mrs.  S. 

C.  Hall.  2 vols.  Published  by  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers  that  we  can  do  little  else  beyond 
announcing  the  appearance  of  this  work,  from 
the  pen  of  one  whose  writings  have  long  been 
before  the  public. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  in  some  measure 
explained  by  the  following  passage  in  the  pre- 
fatory dedication.  The  author  says — “ The 
first  volume  was  written  several  years  ago  ; long 
before  plans  were  promulgated  for  restoring  to 
England  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  I have  not  produced  this 
book  * for  the  occasion.’  But  it  will  be  cause 
for  thankfulness  and  happiness  if  I can,  in  any 
degree,  arrest  the  progress  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  negative  the  blessings  brought  to 
these  Kingdoms  by  the  Reformation,  and  by 
that  Protestant  ascendency  to  which  we  owe 
so  much  of  our  Liberty  and  so  many  of  our 
Rights.” 

The  scene  of  the  tale  opens  at  Havre,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Louis 
XV.  had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots  had  recommenced. 
Among  those  at  Havre  upon  whom  the  storm 
fell  were  a young  married  couple,  whose  only 
cliild  was  stealthily  carried  away  by  friends,  to 

escape  being  placed  in  a convent.  The  vessel  is 
wrecked  on  the  English  coast,  but  the  child  is 
saved  by  an  old  naval  captain  living  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  which  locality  the  narrative  is 
changed.  A young  Jesuit,  related  to  Pauline — 
the  name  of  the  child,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
story — is  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  captain, 
who  knows  nothing  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
of  the  relationship ; he  is  there  simply  as  her 
tutor,  to  instruct  her  in  the  English  language. 
As  Pauline  grows  up,  the  young  man  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and  fading  in  his  attempt  to 
carry  her  off  to  France,  denounces  the  inmates 
of  tbe  house  to  the  authorities,  who  arrest  and 
imprison  them  as  enemies  of  James  II. 

The  scene  is  thenceforward  transferred  to 
Ireland,  where  Schomberg,  in  command  of  the 
troops  of  William  III.,  is  engaged  in  the  “ fight 
of  faith.”  Most  of  those  with  whom  the  reader 
has  hitherto  made  acquaintance  are  found  there, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickfergus 
Pauline  ultimately  discovers  her  long-lost 
father.  The  events  preceding  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  such  as  the  siege  of  Derry,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  second  volume  ; and  the 
story  ends  with  an  account  of  the  great  contest 
which  drove  James  into  his  last  exile,  and 
seated  William  on  the  throne. 

Such’  is  a mere  outline  of  the  story  of  the 
“ Fight  of  Faith,”  whose  thorough  Protestan- 
tism will,  in  all  probability,  prove  distasteful  to 
some ; but  to  others — and  it  is  to  bo  believed 
these  are  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen — this  will  not 
be  its  lowest  recommendation. 

Drawing-Books.  By  N.  E.  Green.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  Rowney  & Co. 

We  have  before  us  four  sets  of  drawing-books, 
each  series  containing  six  parts,  or  numbers. 
The  first  is  entitled  “ Sepia  Drawing-Lessons,” 
progressive  examples  of  the  use  of  the  brush 
with  a single  colour  ; each  number  contains  one 
subject  in  three  stages.  The  second,  “ Practical 
Lessons  in  Water-colour  Painting,”  shows  in 
each  number  a subject  coloured  in  four  stages. 
The  third  series  is  in  two  divisions  of  six  books 
each,  and  has  for  its  title  “ System  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Landscape-Drawing;”  the  examples  in 
these  are  progressive  studies  with  the  pencil,  or 
chalk.  The  fourth,  and  last,  series,  intended 
for  advanced  pupils,  bears  the  same  title  as  the 
second,  and  is,  in  fact,  a continuation  of  it,  only 
the  subjects  are  more  difficult  of  representation. 
Each  series  has  ample  yet  simple  instructions 
to  guide  the  copyist ; and  so  far  as  book-teaching 
alone  can  educate  the  young  artist,  all  may  be 
accepted  as  safe  and  useful  guides.  Mr.  Green’s 
pencil  and  brush  are  free  ; while  his  manner  of 
developing  the  process  of  a water-colour  draw- 
ing commends  itself  to  the  student  by  the  com- 
paratively facile  method  he  adopts : there  is 
enough  to  stimulate,  without  overtaxing,  the 
imitative  faculties  of  the  learner. 

Elfrida.  B)r  Robert  B.  Holt.  Published 
by  Longman  & Co. 

Some  time  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  notice  a 
poem,  “Kynwith,”  by  this  author.  The  encou- 
raging reviews  he  received  have  stimulated  him 
to  another  effort;  and  certainly  there  is  no  falling 
off  in  vigour,  delicacy,  and  high  poetic  feeling : 
in  all  the  essentials  of  pure  and  good  poetry, 
there  is  advance  instead  of  retrogression.  The 
poem  is  of  some  length  ; but  the  metre  is  occa- 
sionally varied.  The  story  is  one  of  deep  interest 
full  of  pathos,  with  frequent  descriptive  “ bits  ” 
that  are  highly  effective,  and  prevent  the  peril 
of  monotony.  It  is  now  clear  that  Air.  Holt 
may  claim  a prominent  place  among  the  better 
writers  of  our  time,  and  anticipate  the  laurels 
that  will  reward  him. 

An  Introduction  to  Scientific  'Chemistry. 

By  F.  S.  Barff,  M.A.  Published  by 

Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  will  be  found  a useful  little  work  for 
students : it  is  written  especially  to  meet  their 
requirements,  though  it  is  something  more 
than  an  elementary  treatise. 

v.-.r.;  ■ 
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A DISCOURSE  ON  ANCIENT 
JEWELRY. 

By  AUGUSTO  CASTELLAN!. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  COPY 
BY  HENRIETTA  BROGDEN. 


This  “ Discourse”  was  given  by  the  author,  in  Rome,  to 
Mr.  Brogden,  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Applica- 
tion having  been  made  to  Signor  Castellani,  he  has  kindly 
accorded  permission  (in  a letter,  dated  Rome,  l’eb.  4,  1869) 
for  its  insertion  in  the  Art-Journal.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
add  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  it  will  be  read  with  deep  and  general  interest. 


To  Fortunato  Pio  Castellani. 

IjT  tho  time  of  tlie  sale  made  by  the 
i Pontifical  Government  to  the  Em- 
il peror  of  the  French  of  the  mu- 
ni scums  of  ancient  and  very  rare 
objects  collected  in  Rome  by  the 
Marquis  Campana,  I had  in  my 
possession,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  all  the 
jewels  of  that  precious  collection;  and  this  was 
tor  the  purpose  of  repairing  injuries  received 
by  them,  from  the  neglect  and  want  of  care 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  Sacro  Monte  di  Pieta.  Being  then  com- 
missioned, along  with  tho  illustrious  Pro- 
fessor Brunn,  secretary  of  the  Archmological 
Institute  of  the  Campidoglio,  to  put  in  order 
and  describe  the  above-mentioned  collection, 
I availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  re- 
study  the  ancient  Art  of  jewelry  in  all  its 
parts ; to  note  the  smallest  difference  in  style,  of 
time  and  of  nation,  and  to  see  the  use  and  the 
history  of  the  ornaments  thus  produced,  ac- 
quiring in  this  manner  fresh  knowledge,  and 
impro  ving  that  which  I had  treasured  up,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  art,  for  the  space  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  then  struck  me  that  it  might 
not  be  useless  or  unacceptable  to  all  those  who 
imitate  ancient  jewelry,  to  have,  in  a few  pages, 
the  notes  collected  by  me,  with  tho  help  of 
which  they  could  better  understand  the  diver- 
sity of  styles  and  the  differences  which  distin- 
guish, even  in  the  smallest  and  most  common 
objects,  the  various  epochs  of  antiquity. 

Now,  for  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  I 
thought  I could  not  choose  a better  day  than 
that  of  your  birth,  my  father,  and  to  you  I 
dedicate  it,  placing  in  front  the  motto  which  by 
us,  your  sons,  was  cut  over  a little  pillar  of  our 
villa : — 

“ Per  farti  Ouore.” 

And  this  appears  to  me  the  more  suitable,  as  to 
you  we  are  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  that 
iiberal  Art,  new  in  Europe,  which  reproduces 
the  beautiful  forms  and  exquisite  workmanship 
of  ancient  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  which,  as  it  were,  prove  the  civilisation 
of  the  Italians  in  times  remote  beyond  all 
imagination,  thus  attesting  that  the  worship  of 
Art  and  of  ancient  glory  always  lives  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  Rome. 


OF  ANCIENT  JEWELRY. 

PART  I. 

I.  The  new  jewelry  which  has  appeared  in 
Rome  is  a perfect  imitation  of  the  ancient  work 
in  gold  and  precious  stones,  disposed  and  arranged 


according  to  the  different  ages  of  ancient  Art,  so 
that  from  the  style  of  each  article,  the  period 
and  people  to  which  it  belonged  can  be  easily 
known,  and  we  can  at  once  name  the  ancient 
people  who  best  cultivated  the  art  of  gold- work. 
The  researches  of  the  most  learned  archaeolo- 
gists have  not  sufficed,  to  the  present  day,  to 
raise  more  than  a corner  of  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
This  only  is  certain,  that  they  had  the  same 
cradle  as  other  people  in  the  world  ; and  this  is 
rendered  manifest  by  the  similarity  of  monu- 
ments, the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent and  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Pilasgie  walls,  the  remains  of  Cuma,  the  tombs 
of  Etruria,  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  Indian 
temples,  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  the  ruins 
which  are  still  being  discovered  in  Mexico, 
present  to  the  beholder  such  similarity  of  form, 
style,  and  method,  in  construction,  that  we  feel 
obliged  from  such  testimony  to  believe  in  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  all  descended  from 
one  single  family,  increased  into  populations, 
divided  into  different  nations,  which  spread 
themselves  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  unity  is  proved,  even  better  than  by  the 
great  monuments,  by  the  minute  works  in  gold, 
and  the  jewelry  in  excellent  preservation,  found, 
not  many  years  since,  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria, 
and  in  Magna  Grecia,  which  sufficiently  resemble 
in  form  and  workmanship  the  jewelry  which 
adorns  the  ancient  Indian  divinities  ; the  orna- 
ments brought  from  Nineveh  by  the  illustrious 
Layard ; and  those  dug  up  in  Egypt  by  the 
praiseworthy  and  indefatigable  Mariette.  In 
effect,  is  there  any  one  now  who  does  not  con- 
cede that  human  civilisation  had  its  origin  in 
the  East  ? By  what  .means,  or  catastrophe,  it 
spread  all  over  the  world,  it  is  not  my’  intention 
to  investigate,  merely  stating  that  the  most 
ancient  works  of  jewelry  are  nearly  similar 
among  primitive  peoples ; that  they  must 
have  had,  with  much  wealth,  the  knowledge  of 
some  special  chemical  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses ; and  that,  finally,  the  ancient  ornaments 
which  have  reached  us  show  plainly  that  in 
elegance  of  form  and  fineness  of  work  those 
of  Greece  and  Italy  have  the  superiority. 

II.  With  respect  to  our  peninsula,  among 
its  most  ancient  people  were,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Etruscans,  Avhose  history  is  involved  in  the 
densest  obscurity.  Of  them  Micali  affirms  that 
“ the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  was  with  the 
ancients  involved  in  the  greatest  uncertainty  ” 
(vol.  i.  chap.  7).  Nevertheless,  the  furniture, 
the  ornaments,  the  utensils,  everything  which 
has  remained  from  them,  attest  the  fact,  that 
before  settling  in  Italy,  they  emigrated  from 
the  East,  and  that  the  civilised  Etruscans 
attended  much  to  those  studies  and  arts  which 
tend  to  the  embellishment  and  power  of  nations. 
The  Greeks,  who  wished  to  flatter  Roman  great- 
ness, called  the  primitive  Italians  barbarians, 
and  asserted  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Grecian 
heroes  had  planted  Hellenic  civilisation  in  Italy 
by  means  of  Hercules,  Evandro,  and  Eneas ; 
whence  the  history,  the  customs,  and  the  arts  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  Tirhenians,  of  the  Osci, 
the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Sabines, 
were  forgotten  in  order  that  Rome  and  the 
Latin  race  alone  might  be  glorified.  Thus, 
with  the  flight  of  time,  even  Italian  tradition 
became  lost ; and  of  the  primitive  people  of  Italy, 
the  only  languid  remembrance  remaining  was 
their  tombs,  which,  excavated  and  brought  to 
light  from  time  to  time,  offered  to  the  curious 
regards  of  their  descendants  some  traces  of  the 
genius,  the  religion,  and  the  habits  of  their  un- 
known progenitors ; whence  we  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  that  age,  so 
distant  from  ours,  the  arts  which  flourish  in 
prosperity,  and  aim  at  the  most  delicate  work- 
manship in  ornaments,  were  practised  with  the 
rarest  excellence,  as  the  works  that  remain  bear 
witness  of  inimitable  skill. 

III.  Although  th£ barbarism  which  for  some 
centuries  lasted  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  destroying  all  ancient  tradi- 
tions, had  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  to  decide 
what  utensils  and  ornaments  really  belonged 
lo  different  epochs,  nevertheless  more  recent 
studies  and  researches  of  learned  men  have 
enabled  us  to  state  with  certainty,  that  the 
goldsmith’s  art  was  already  declining  in  the  time 


of  Augustus,  and  therefore  never  reached  the 
height  of  perfection  except  with  the  Etruscans 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia  in  the  first 
days  of  Rome ; and  with  the  decay  of  these 
places  it  also  declined  in  value,  as  we  see  in 
every  age  happen  to  the  arts  which  flourish 
with  the  liberty  and  civilisation  of  a people, 
but  decay  and  die  when  these  are  lost.  In  fact, 
the  excavations  of  Pompeii  have  shown  us 
objects  of  Greco-Roman  style  inferior  to  those 
which  have  been  found  in  Etruria  and  in 
Magna  Grecia;  and  even  in  those  Pompeian 
ornaments  which  most  resemble  the  Greco- 
Italian,  although  we  see  very  beautiful  forms, 
similar  to  the  very  ancient,  the  manual  work 
is  inferior,  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  de- 
cline had  already  begun.  The  gold-work  of 
the  Imperial  epoch  of  Rome  has  a style  and 
character  quite  different,  and  has  not  the  least 
appearance  of  the  more  ancient  ornaments  of 
jewelry 

IY.  When  a body  becomes  injured,  not  only 
one,  but  all  the  powers  and  humours  with  which 
it  is  replete  become  corrupt.  Thus  the  Roman 
Empire,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  lost  all  its 
civil  and  military  virtues,  with  the  exercise  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  From  the  third  to  the  sixth 
century  of  the  vulgar  era,  all  works  regarding 
the  arts  of  which  we  speak  are  easily  discern- 
ible, because  in  them  the  material  is  of  more 
value  than  the  workmanship  ; and  it  was  the 
period  in  which  they  made  rings,  armlets,  and 
other  ornaments  in  gold,  of  very  great  and 
extraordinary  weight,  because  they  took  more- 
pride  in  the  quantity  of  gold  than  in  elegance 
of  form.  For  this  reason,  very  few  of  these 
ornaments  are  found,  as  they  were  greedily 
sought  and  carried  off  by  barbarians,  who 
a hundred  times  came  to  overrun  and  plunder 
our  lands,  and  a hundred  times  returned-  to 
their  forests  and  mountains  laden  with  booty. 

V.  Christians  of  the  primitive  Church,  still 
glorious  and  blessed  by  their  poverty,  had 
neither  the  means  nor  desire  to  use  ornaments 
and  precious  utensils.  Their  altars  were  fur- 
nished with  articles  in  terra-cotta  and  bronze  ; 
the  eucharistic  bread  and  relics  were  often 
enclosed  in  balls  of  copper;  and  the  few 
jewels  of  gold  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
resemble  in  form  those  of  the  lower  empire, 
and  are  so  devoid  of  Art,  that  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  rudest  objects  of  a primeval 
8tate.  On  such  jewels  were  generally  roughly 
cut  some  Christian  symbol ; and  perhaps  the 
rings  and  buckles  served  as  tokens  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  faithful  in  the  days  of  persecution 
and  danger. 

YI.  At  Byzantium,  new  capital  of  the  em- 
pire, which,  from  being  Roman,  changed 
gradually  into  Greek-Oriental,  the  arts  suffered 
a substantial  change,  and  jewelry,  like  the 
others,  lost  the  characteristics  with  which  the 
ancient  Italo- Greco  tradition  had  invested  it, 
and  became  Arab  and  Oriental  in  its  arrange- 
ments : it  became,  in  fact,  like  the  other  arts  of 
design — Byzantine.  Enamel,  mosaics,  gems,  and 
casts  were  all  used  together  with  Asiatic  mag- 
nificence, retaining,  however,  in  the  general 
disposition  of  the  ornaments,  something  of  the 
architectural  form  of  Greece.  The  artists  of 
this  school,  semi-barbarous  in  style,  which  re- 
presented, though  roughly,  Christian  images  and 
symbols  flying  from  the  persecution  of  the 
iconoclast  emperors,  went  to  Venice,  and  there 
planted  the  first  root  of  that  Byzantine  tradi- 
tion which,  modified  by  Italian  taste,  produced 
the  Italo-Longobardo  style,  of  which  we  still 
see  so  many  remains  in  the  churches  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  lasted  in  Italy  till  the 
time  of  Cimabuo. 

VII.  A thousand  years  having  passed  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  all  fears  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world  being  dissipated — 
fears  founded  on  ancient  prophecies — the  minds 
of  men  were  disposed  to  enjoy  life  with  new 
vigour,  and  to  encourage  the  production  and 
study  of  all  that  could  render  it  less  wearisome 
or  more  enjoyable.  Thus  the  arts  began  to  be 
again  cultivated,  men  promising  to  themselves 
a very  splendid  future.  Ecclesiastical  jewelry 
was  then  first  used ; and  being  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  monasteries,  the  Byzantine  style  became 
united  with  the  severe  lines  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  relics  of 
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Acquisgrana  and  of  Colonia,  and  in  all  the 
sacred  utensils  of  that  epoch.  About  the  year 
1200  a.d.  flourished  the  monk  Theophilus,  who 
has  left  us  a good  treatise  concerning  the  method 
of  working  in  precious  metals,  and  his  school 
by  degrees  improved  the  goldsmith’s  art  so 
much,  that  gradually  it  lost  the  roughness  ac- 
quired in  the  barbaric  age,  until,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  shone  forth  under  a new  aspect,  and 
produced  prodigies — now  no  longer  seen — under 
the  impulse  of  a new  creative  Italian  school,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Maso  Finiguerra,  il 
Caradosso,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

VIII.  The  leaders  of  the  school  of  Art  in 
the  fifteenth  century  deviated  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  school,  and  not  having 
under  their  eye  the  gold-work  of  the  Volci, 
of  Chinsi,  of  Cervetri,  and  of  Toscanella,  which 
were  all  still  hid  in  the  tombs  of  their  original 
possessors,  they  wandered  completely  from  the 
Grecian  style  as  well  as  from  the  Etruscan  and 
Roman,  and  originated  a now  method  of  work- 
ing in  these  arts,  guided  solely  by  Italian 
genius,  and  harmonising  it  with  the  forms  under 
which  the  sister  arts  reappeared.  They  then 
made  studies,  and  employed  methods,  totally 
different  from  those  of  the  ancients ; they  used 
graving  tools,  chisels,  plaster,  and  a great 
variety  of  enamels,  so  that  their  works  suc- 
ceeded admirably  where  the  precious  metal  was 
wrought  according  to  the  spontaneous  taste  of 
the  artist,  without  any  reference  to  the  designs 
or  methods  of  the  ancients.  But  as  from  the 
time  of  Michael  Angelo,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  began  to  degenerate,  so  gold- 
work  followed  the  same  path.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  had  fallen  into  perfect  decay ; 
and  it  lost  every  appearance  of  good  taste  under 
the  sad  dominion  of  Spain  and  Austria.  And, 
always  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  almost 
ridiculous  by  the  bad  imitation  of  Roman  style 
in  works  of  Art  attempted  by  the  French  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  kept  gradually 
losing,  even  until  our  day,  every  artistic  charac- 
teristic, to  become  subject  to  caprice  and  fashion, 
and  remain  merely  a branch  of  trade  and  a 
source  of  miserable  speculation. 

IX.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
they  attempted  in  Naples  to  copy  exactly  the 
ancient  works  in  gold.  The  goldsmith  Sarno 
headed  that  school,  and  he,  assisted  by  the 
opinions  of  learned  Neapolitan  archaeologists, 
and  favoured  by  the  great  demand  made  by 
strangers  for  these  works,  prospered  for  some 
years ; but  from  some  unknown  cause  this 
school  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  dissolved. 
The  artists  who  had  been  members  of  it  then 
set  themselves  to  restore  works  of  ancient  Art, 
and  even  applied  their  talents  to  falsify  them. 
In  this  last  blamable  industry  they  succeeded 
so  wonderfully,  that  Naples  became  famous  for 
imitations,  so  cleverly  done  by  means  of  coloured 
earths,  acids,  and  salts,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  to  know  whether  an 
article  was  really  antique  or  not,  except  by 
persons  who  had  long  experience  in  the  arts, 
and  were  well  practised  in  archaeology. 

X.  In  1814,  my  father,  still  a very  young 
man,  opened  our  studio,  and  commenced  by 
imitating  the  jewelry  of  France  and  England ; 
and  in  a short  time  he  was  able  to  excel  both 
in  point  of  workmanship.  In  1826,  his  field  of 
labour  seeming  too  narrow,  he  applied  himself 
to  chemical  science,  in  order  to  advance  his  art. 
In  that  year,  directed  in  his  researches  by  Pro- 
fessor Morichini,  of  the  Roman  University,  and 
by  the  Abbe  Feliciano  Scarpellini,  Director  of 
the  Capitoline  Observatory,  he  was  enabled  to 
read  before  the  Academia  de’  Lincei  a pamphlet 
on  the  chemical  processes  for  the  yellow  colour- 
ing of  gold,  and  on  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  practice  of  gilding,  and  other  phenomena 
of  similar  nature ; for  all  which  he  was  praised 
in  several  scientific  journals,  among  which  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  naming  the  Revue  de 
Geneve,  because  published  in  the  country  of  De 
la  Rive,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  modern  gal- 
vanoplastica.  This  proves  that  he  did  not  care 
for  the  false  splendour  which  dazzles  common 
minds,  but  fails  to  hide  from  th6  artistic  eye 
bad  design  and  worse  taste. 

XI.  The  praise  and  advice  of  some  true 
cultivators  of  Art  encouraged  my  father  to  pro- 


found no  small  stimulus  and  comfort  in  the 
constant  instructions  he  received  from  the  Duke 
Michel  Angiolo  Caetani,  whom  we  regarded  as 
our  master  in  the  Art,  which  he  understood 
thoroughly.  Thus  my  father  introduced  in 
Rome  Italian  jewelry,  which,  copied  from  orna- 
ments of  the  rarest  beauty  among  the  ancients, 
and  recently  dug  up,  has  acquired,  after  thirty 
years’  labour,  the  special  name  of  Italian  archajo- 
logical  jewelry.  When  the  tomb  of  Regolini 
Galasse  was  discovered  in  Cervetri  and  excavated, 
my  father  was  invited  to  examine  the  precious 
gold- work  found  there,  and  which  afterwards 
enriched  the  Vatican  collection.  This  circum- 
stance was  of  great  advantage  to  our  art,  as  it 
gave  us  the  means  of  knowing  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Etruscan  jewelry,  and  caused 
my  father  and  my  brother  Alexander  to  begin  ; 
that  careful  research  and  study  on  the  ancient  i 
method  of  workmanship  ever  since  continued 
by  us,  assisted  kindly  by  the  Duke  Caetani,  and 
also  by  fresh  discoveries  afterwards  made  by 
Campanari  at  Toscanella,  and  by  the  Marquis 
Campana  at  Ceri. 

XII.  The  works  of  ancient  goldsmiths  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  each  essentially 
different  from  the  other  ; i.c.,  ornaments  for  use 
and  for  funeral  pomp ; the  first  very  solid, 
and  so  made  that  they  could  be  worn  for  many 
years  without  the  least  injury  either  to  form 
or  structure ; while  the  second  kind  were  of 
inimitable  lightness,  and  create  the  greatest 
surprise  that  ancient  artists  should  have  been 
able  to  work  with  a delicacy  and  minuteness 
which  no  modern  has  been  at  all  able  to  equal. 
Both  kinds  of  work  are  always  in  pure  gold, 
and  refer  to  the  good  times  of  Art : alloy 
was  never  found  in  the  gold  until  the  time  of 
.Art-decay.  The  manner  of  working  is,  how- 
ever, always  peculiar  to  ancient  tradition,  and 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
jewelry  all  over  Europe ; the  work  of  the  latter 
being  divided  among  various  men,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  pattern;  the  engraving 
the  stones,  the  joining  of  pieces,  and  the  polish- 
ing are  rather  mechanical  than  artistic,  and  are 
generally  directed,  not  by  an  artist,  but  by  a 
merchant,  who  looks  only  for  the  greatest  gain, 
and  seeks  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
instead  of  producing  works  of  Art.  In  antique 
gold-work,  whether  of  Greece  or  Italy,  the 
material  is  always  subservient  to  the  workman- 
ship ; the  most  refined  elegance  and  the  most 
exquisite  taste  guided  the  hand  of  the  artist, 
while  his  chisel  created  figure  and  ornaments 
designed  with  the  minutest  grains  and  the 
finest  wire,  intaglios  and  flowers,  and  so  har- 
monised the  parts  together,  uniting  elegance 
with  simplicity,  that  the  jewelry,  examined 
closely,  appeared  wonderful  for  minuteness  of 
work,  and  at  a little  distance  combined  purity, 
simplicity,  and  unity  of  design. 

XIII.  It  seems  that  the  antique  goldsmith 
understood,  and  made  use  of,  chemical  and 
mechanical  agents  quite  unknown  to  us,  as  they 
were  able  to  separate  and  reunite  gold  in 
particles  almost  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  modern  artificers  are  not  even 
now  able  to  do.  The  solvents  they  used 
are  unknown,  and  their  method  of  soldering 
and  wire  - drawing  are  equally  a mystery. 
Etruscan  gold-work,  in  which  very  fine  bead- 
ing and  wire  are  combined,  without  taking 
into  account  the  elegance  of  form  and  the 
superiority  of  chiselling,  obliges  us  to  confess, 
from  the  excellency  of  the  workmanship  alone, 
that  the  ancients  understood  and  practised 
our  art  better  than  we  do.  Among  the  In- 
dians, even  now,  there  are  artificers  in  gold, 
who  habitually  lead  a wandering  life,  and 
carrying  their  instruments  with  them,  make  a 
workshop  wherever  work  is  brought  to  them ; 
and  sometimes  they  find  themselves  squatted 
in  the  kitchen  or  granary  of  a rich  Nabob, 
where,  with  great  patience,  which  they  have 
by  nature,  using  small  bellows  and  certain 
rude  irons,  they  transform  some  golden  coins 

I or  rupees,  according  to  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  country,  into  corded  and  granulated  or- 
naments, which  remind  us,  though  rude  and 
inelegant,  of  the  beautiful  forms  on  antique 
jewelry.  The  Indian  goldsmith,  then,  may 
give  us  some  ideas  of  the  primitive  workmen  of 
Greece  and  of  Etruria,  who  worked  freely  with 


the  use  of  few  tools,  but  guided  by  good  rules ; 
they  were  not  simply  workmen,  but  clever 
artists. 

XIV.  Having,  then,  proposed  to  ourselves  to 
restore,  if  possible,  and  renew  antique  jewelry, 
we  first  set  about  ascertaining  the  methods 
used  by  the  ancients.  We  had  remarked  that 
in  the  ornaments  of  gold  all  the  raised  parts 
were  prepared  separately,  and  then  put  on  with 
solder  or  by  chemical  means,  and  not  raised  on 
the  same  piece  of  metal  by  means  of  stamping, 
casting,  or  chiselling ; and  to  this,  perhaps,  is 
owing  that  spontaneous,  free,  and  artistic  negli- 
gence visible  in  antique  work,  which  seems  all 
the  work  of  hands  directed  by  thought ; whereas 
the  moderns  stamp  a certain  exactness  on  all 
their  productions,  which  reveals  the  labour  of 
mechanical  instruments,  and  almost  shows  the 
absence  of  creative  thought.  Here,  then,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  out  how  to  make  and 
then  solder  together  pieces  of  gold  differing  in 
form  and  of  infinitesimal  size.  We  made  innu- 
merable trials  successively  of  chemical  metallic 
mixtures  and  the  most  powerful  solvents ; we 

1 searched  the  writings  of  Pliny,  of  Theophilus, 
and  ot  Cellini ; we  examined  with  care  the 
works  of  Indian  goldsmiths,  as  well  as  those  of 
! Malta  and  Geneva ; in  short,  no  possible  source 
of  instruction  was  neglected  by  us.  Finally, 
we  obtained  help  where  we  should  least  have 
expected  it.  Hidden  among  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Apennines  is  a little  town 
called  St.  Angelo  in  Vado,  where  they  make 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  to  adorn  the 
mountain-girls.  Here,  it  appears,  they  partly 
preserve  the  most  ancient  traditions  in  the  art; 
and  these  artificers,  separated  completely,  not 
only  from  great  cities,  but  also  from  those  of 
the  provinces, — shut  in  from  contact  with 
modern  ideas, — make  coronets  of  filigree,  neck- 
laces of  gilt  buttercups  or  “ margarites,’  ’ and  ear- 
rings of  that  peculiar  form  called  navicella 
1 (boat-shaped),  by  methods  which,  perhaps,  were 
antique,  as  these  ornaments  resemble  not  a little 
those  brought  to  light  from  the  Greek  and 
Etruscan  tombs,  although  inferior  to  them  in 
j elegance  of  form  and  in  taste.  W e therefore  in- 
I duced  some  of  these  artificers  to  come  to  Rome, 
and  as  they  understood  nothing  of  the  mecha- 
nical means  used  by  the  modems,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  copying  the  antique,  as  they,  better 
than  others,  could  comprehend  the  free  style 
which  principally  characterises  ancient  jewelry; 
and  I have  much  pleasure  here  in  naming 
amongst  those  patient  labourers  from  St.  Angelo 
one  Beneditto  Romanini,  who  was  the  first 
teacher  of  his  traditional  methods  to  our  Roman 
workmen. 

XV.  The  events  of  184S  caused  a slight  sus- 
pension in  our  studies  and  researches,  but  as 
almost  every  work  of  Art  was,  at  that  time, 
made  to  symbolise  patriotic  thoughts  and 
affections,  and  having  ourselves  for  that  purpose 
produced  and  sold  many  articles,  this  resulted 
in  the  dispersion  of  many  of  our  models  all 
over  Italy,  assisted  by  the  private  industry 
of  the  workmen  employed  by  us.  However, 
when  this  new  state  of  things  was  stopped,  or 

: rather  turned  back,  we  took  care  to  reproduce 
in  quality,  in  form,  and  for  the  various  purposes, 
all  the  different  phases  of  ancient  jewelry, 
beginning  from  the  oldest  Etruscan,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Italo-Greco,  the  Greek,  the 
Roman  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  of 
the  lower  empire,  the  Christian  Catacomb,  the 
Byzantine,  until  we  arrived  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance,  imitating  all  Italian  artificers,  but 
principally  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

I XVI.  Mosaic  work  also  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ; however,  generally  speaking,  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  in  Rome  gave  themselves 
to  this  Art  were  at  that  time  almost  without 
work,  and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  working  on  very  small  articles,  which 
chiefly  consisted  in  copies  of  modem  things 
devoid  of  taste  and  artistic  feeling,  and  in 
which  imagination  and  invention  had  no  room 
. for  display.  We  then  set  about  imitating  scenic 
' masks,  applying  mosaic  to  gold  work,  and  we 
composed  and  reproduced  with  it  many  Latin 
and  Greek  inscriptions.  It  was  not  long  before 
these  were  copied  everywhere.  Some  trouble 
having  at  this  time  fallen  on  our  family,  we 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  this  study. 
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XVI I.  In  the  year  1858  we  were  enabled 
again  to  commence,  and  to  carry  on  to  the 
present  day,  our  careful  study.  Etruscan, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  gold-work  was  princi- 
pally the  subject  of  our  accurate  observation 
and  imitation.  Then,  on  comparison,  we  could 
see  how  Etruscan  jewelry  excelled  in  the 
exquisite  fineness  of  the  heading  and  wire- 
work  ; how  the  Grecian  shone  with  superior 
elegance,  refinement,  and  unity  of  form,  and 
had  also  a particular  value  with  regard  to  the 
enamels  and  tracory ; and  how,  finally,  in  the 
Roman  works  was  visible  a more  vigorous 
style,  which  revealed  itself  in  larger  forms  and 
greater  solidity  of  work.  The  excavation  and 
discovery  of  ancient  objects  at  Cuma,  at  Ostia, 
and  at  Ivertch,  in  the  Crimea,  gave  us  material 
for  work,  and  enabled  us  to  recognise  as 
Greek  (of  Cuma  or  of  Kertch)  some  gold-work 
which  previously  had  been  pronounced  Etru- 
rian by  the  most  learned  archicologians  ; and, 
similarly,  some  articles  which  we  had  thought 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Roman  period  were, 
on  comparison,  ascertained  to  be  of  the  lower 
empire  or  the  distant  colonies.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  us  to  copy  the  jewels  of  ancient 
Rome  accurately  ; but  it  required  special  labour 
and  perseverance  to  succeed  in  the  wire- work, 
heading,  and  enamel  of  the  Grecian  and  Etrus- 
can patterns.  It  is  not  long  since,  that  on 
examining  through  a glass  the  Etruscan  gold- 
work  of  our  collection,  I was  enabled  to 
perceive  defects  in  the  form  of  the  numerous 
little  headings  which  specially  characterise 
the  work  done  by  these  patient  artists.  These 
observations  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of 
trying  a new  process,  in  order  to  reproduce 
those  exquisitely  fine  grains,  hitherto  believed 
impossible  to  be  imitated  by  modern  goldsmiths. 
We  quickly  tried  new  experiments,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  so  far  satisfactory  that 
we  can  now  say  that  the  problem  which  has 
puzzled  us  for  nearly  twenty  years  is  very 
nearly  solved. 

XVIII.  The  discover}'  of  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Alessandro,  and  the  researches  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  made  us  desire  to  copy  with 
exactness  some  of  these  works,  which,  although 
rough  in  art,  bear  the  stamp  of  such  ingenuity 
as  renders  them  in  some  respects  admirable. 
Then  we  made  the  object  of  our  study  the 
most  ancient  mosaics  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Basilicas ; and  in  this  we  were  greatly  assisted 
by  the  illustrious  Oulsufieff,  an  eminent  culti- 
vator of  the  Ureco- Oriental  Art;  and  he  advised 
and  urged  us  to  reproduce  in  our  jewelry  the 
Mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  school.  Thus  uniting 
gold  and  mosaic,  we  made  the  latter  display  all 
the  richness  of  which  it  is  capable ; and  in  this 
work  we  were  always  kindly  assisted  by  the 
Duke  Caetani.  The  lamented  Oulsufieff,  on 
account  of  his  sudden  death,  could  not  see  how 
well  his  suggestions  succeeded,  and  how  useful 
they  had  been  to  the  workers  in  mosaic,  who 
previously  had  been  obliged  to  copy  bad 
designs  from  modern  porcelain  for  very  low 
prices. 

XIX.  Some  years  had  passed,  in  which,  besides 
the  works  and  studies  above  mentioned,  we 
occupied  ourselves,  under  the  direction  of  my 
brother  Alexander,  in  imitating  the  jewels  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fiteenth  centuries.  Besides  this,  encouraged 
by  the  good  success  we  had  obtained  in  the 
Italo-Byzantine  works,  we  gave  ourselves  with 
greater  ardour  to  this  different  style;  and  as 
we  always  possessed  a certain  collection  in  gold, 
copied  from  the  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Italo-Byzantine,  so,  in  a short  time,  we  also  had 
specimens  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which 
forms  the  limit  to  which  the  goldsmith  and 
artist  of  good  taste  and  judgment  should  con- 
fine himself.  Soon  after  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotte,  gold-  work,  like  all  other  arts,  began 
to  decline  and  degenerate  in  style,  becoming 
gradually  almost  solely  a mechanical  art,  even 
to  our  own  day,  in  which,  ancient  principles 
lost,  the  Italian  artists,  to  their  shame,  servilely 
imitate  the  works  of  foreigners,  while  possess- 
ing in  their  own  land  the  most  beautiful 
variety  of  patterns  to  copy.  "VVe  do  not  believe 
we  have  lost  our  labour  as  devoted  cultivators 
of  the  arts,  enemies  of  monopoly,  and  remem- 
brancers of  the  fine  saying  of  the  ancient 


philosopher,  Plato,  viz.,  “ Those  who  possess 
knowledge  should  communicate  it  willingly  ; ” 
so,  making  no  reservation,  we  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  others  will  follow,  and 
even  overtake  us,  in  the  path  we  have  chosen, 
and  in  which  we  intend  to  continue  as  long  as 
we  live. 

PART  n. 

Having  discoursed  in  general  terms  concerning 
ancient  jewelry,  and  briefly  mentioned  the 
various  historical  periods  through  which  it  has 
passed,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  each  ornament,  and  how  worn  among  the 
ancients.  They  used  ornaments  on  the  bead, 
in  the  ears,  on  the  neck,  the  wrists,  the  arms, 
the  fingers,  and  even  on  the  ankles  ; they  had 
also  sacred  utensils  of  great  magnificence. 
Some  of  their  jewels  were  intended  to  honour 
military  valour  or  civic  virtue ; others  were 
used  merely  for  show,  or  to  please  feminine 
vanity ; others,  finally,  to  honour  funeral  ob- 
sequies, and  distinguish  tho  bodies  of  the  dead 
with  signs  of  the  pomp,  authority,  and  grandeur 
which  had  belonged  to  them  during  their  life- 
time. I shall  begin,  then,  with  the  head  orna- 
ments, and  having  enumerated  tho  jewels  in- 
tended to  ornament  the  person,  and  the  articles 
for  sacerdotal  use,  I shall  also  touch  on  the 
gems,  cut  stones,  cameos,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
scarabmi,  which  are  often  seen  produced,  cither 
in  gold,  in  iron,  in  enamel,  or  in  stone,  as  much 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans  as  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

I.  Diadems. 

The  so-called  diadem  was  a white  zone  of 
wool  or  cloth,  anciently  used  to  encircle  the 
head  ( fascia  alba).  We  read  in  Pliny  that 
Bacchus  was  the  inventor  of  it,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  adds  that  the  god  used  it  as  a remedy  for 
headache  after  the  abuse  of  wine  ; and  whether 
admitting  or  repudiating  the  conjecture, 
strengthened  by  finding  the  ancient  statues  of 
Bacchus  always  with  such  an  ornament,  we  may, 
without  error,  consider  this  diadem,  although 
in  its  simplest  form,  of  Oriental  origin.  The 
kings  of  the  East  were  the  first  who,  in  sign 
of  royal  power,  wore  the  white  zone  or  diadem. 
Alexander  wore  the  rich  band  of  the  kings  of 
Persia ; an  aspic  was  on  the  diadem  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs ; this  royal  ornament  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  Jove,  and  on  that  of  other 
Pagan  divinities  ; finally,  brought  first  from  the 
East  by  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  then  by 
the  Arabs,  it  was  used  by  the  principal  monarchs 
of  the  western  world,  who,  abandoning  the 
Greek  and  Italian  crowns  of  valour  and  merit, 
forsook  the  white  band,  and  increased  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones,  until  at  last  it  became  the  royal 
and  imperial  crown  which  for  some  centuries 
has  been  the  sign  of  the  highest  civil  power  in 
Europe. 

II.  Crowns. 

The  garland  ( corona ) was  an  ornament  much 
prized  in  ancient  times,  and  first  used  by  Janus, 
who  invented  the  use  of  money  and  of  ships  ; it 
was  worn  as  well  at  feasts  as  at  funerals,  and 
finally  was  given  as  a reward  for  learning, 
military  valour,  and  civil  virtue.  The  heroes 
represented  on  ancient  marbles,  &c.,  are 
crowned  just  as  the  statues  of  women  are 
diademed.  The  Romans  had  multiplied  forms 
of  crowns  for  different  purposes : some,  for 
example,  triumphal ; others  civic,  naval,  &c. 
As  many  as  twenty,  differing  in  form  and  size, 
have  been  counted  by  learned  men.  The 
Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans  gave  the  gar- 
land as  a reward  for  heroic  exploits ; and  he  who 
obtained  it  had  the  right  to  have  his  tomb 
decorated  with  it.  These  three  nations  also  used 
funeral  garlands,  which  were  only  worn  at 
burials,  that  they  might  be  interred  with  the 
dead  bodies,  and  they  were  always  formed  of 
groups  of  tbe  leaves  of  plants,  symbolising  im- 
mortality. The  Etruscans  made  them  of 
gold. 

III.  Pins. 

Pins  {acus  crinales ) , which  were  made  as  often 
of  metal  as  of  bone,  ivory,  and  wood,  differed  in 
size  and  form,  and  were  used  for  dressing  the 
hair  exactly  as  hair-pins  are  at  the  present 


day.  We  have  certain  proof  of  this  use  in  a 
fine  female  head  of  hair,  well  dressed,  which 
was  found  in  a Roman  tomb,  and  which  now 
can  he  seen  intact  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
This  method  of  dressing  hair  has  been  tra- 
ditionally preserved  in  Italy  till  the  present 
day,  and  Martial  alluded  to  this  when  in  the 
epigram — 

“Tenuja  ne  madidi  violent  bombycina  crines 
Figat  acus  tortas  sustine  atque  comas  ” — 

he  described  the  hair  anointed  with  perfumes, 
and  tied  and  adorned  with  ribbons.  The  pin 
was  occasionally  used  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment,  as  we  know  that  the  Roman  ladies, 
angry  with  their  slaves  when  they  failed  in 
dressing  their  hair  or  arranging  their  toilet 
properly,  wounded  them  with  the  pin,  and 
sometimes  even  drew  blood. 

IV.  Ear-rings. 

In  eastem’countries  these  ornaments  were  used 
by  both  sexes,  and  chiefly  amongst  the  Lydians, 
Persians,  Assyrians,  Libyans,  and  Carthagi- 
nians. In  the  western  countries  they  were 
worn  chiefly  by  women  ; the  Etruscans  seemed 
to  adopt  this  custom  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  East,  as  I do  not  think  I have  ever 
seen  a male  Etruscan  figure  with  this  female 
ornament.  The  Homans  agreed  with  the  Etrus- 
cans in  considering  the  earring  effeminate. 
The  first  Christians,  like  our  modern  reformers, 
reproved  the  custom  of  torturing  tho  ears  of 
poor  little  children,  and  condemned  it  as  a bar- 
barous habit,  suited  only  to  Paganism  ; therefore 
we  do  not  know  of  any  earrings  worn  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  custom  of  wearing 
them  having  been  adopted  in  the  corruptions  of 
the  middle  ages,  perhaps  on  occasion  of  the 
invasion  of  barbarians,  it  has  remained  a 
fashion  ever  since  in  the  West.  In  all  times 
earrings  have  been  the  subject  of  fine  and 
elegant  workmanship,  as  they  can  be  made  in 
a great  variety  of  forms,  and  can  easily  be  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.  And  it  was  par- 
ticularly for  their  method  of  making  this  orna- 
ment that  the  Etruscan  and  Greek  goldsmiths 
were  so  much  prized,  as  they  had  attained  the 
highest  perfection  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. 

V.  Bulla. 

The  Romans  gave  this  name — i.e.t  bulla  aurea 
— to  a gold  medallion  of  lenticular  form,  sup- 
ported by  a fillet  bent  in  the  shape  of  a saddle, 
also  of  gold.  Sometimes  there  is  a fine  wire- 
work  on  the  fillet ; often  it  is  smooth,  and  there 
are  some  with  letters  on  them,  forming  either 
name  or  inscription.  The  golden  bulla  was  a 
sign  of  nobility,  and  was  worn  by  patricians. 
Plebeians  used  it  in  bronze  or  in  leather,  and 
received  it  from  their  fathers  as  a token  of 
affection ; it  contained  some  remembrance  or 
amulet.  The  bulla  was  used  by  primitive 
Christians,  in  metal,  to  contain  the  eucharistic 
bread,  and  in  leather  for  the  relics  of  martyrs. 
Thus  tradition  has  brought  the  custom  to  our 
days,  as  the  little  embroidered  woollen  bag 
which  is  now  worn  round  the  neck  by  some 
devotees,  and  is  used  more  especially  in  con- 
vents, may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  buila,  and  it  serves  the  same  purpose. 
Amongst  the  Romans  the  golden  bulla  was 
disused  by  young  people  when  they  came  of 
| age,  as  it  then  became  consecrated  to  the  house- 
hold gods  or  other  divinities.  The  Romans  in- 
herited these  and  other  ornaments  and  customs 
from  the  Etruscans  ; in  fact,  numberless  bulla; 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Volci  and  Tarquinia.  On  tho 
vases  and  terra-cotta  of  Etruria  are  represented 
figures  of  both  sexes  with  hull®  hung  round 
their  necks,  often  by  a single  chain,  hut  some- 
times a double  one  ; but  the  greatest  wonder  of 
these  Etruscan  medallions  is  the  variety7  of 
t form:  some  have  the  human  head  in  relief,  some 
the  heads  of  animals,  some  acorns,  shells,  and 
lentils,  some  of  fantastic  form,  and  others  with 
a subject  more  finely  engraved  or  chiselled. 
Among  the  Etruscans,  as  among  the  Romans, 
they  were  either  a sign  of  nobility  or  worn  for 
ornament.  As  well  as  we  can  guess  through 
the  darkness  of  past  ages,  we  may  state  that 
they  were  used  for  both  purposes  ; at  the  same 
time,  they  were  worn  also  by  noble  children,  as 
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is  testified  by  the  bronze  statuette  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  ; and  besides,  they  were  hung  on 
necklaces  for  women,  and  this  we  perceive  from 
the  numerous  fictile  compositions  which  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

VI.  Necklaces. 

Necklaces  were  always  used  as  ornaments, 
and,  therefore,  at  all  times  much  pains  were 
taken  to  make  them  with  elegance.  Among 
barbarous  nations,  and  those  of  most  ancient 
civilisation,  as  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  and 
Etruscans,  they  were  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
by  women.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
them,  especially  at  marriages ; the  Etrus- 
can ladies  used  them  with  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence in  adorning  themselves,  as  the  great 
variety  preserved  bears  witness.  The  Romans 
gave  the  name  of  Moniti  Vaccatum  to  the 
stringed  necklaces  of  gold  and  stones  with 
which  the  ladies  inhabiting  the  seven  hills 
adorned  themselves.  The  ancient  sculptures 
and  Greek  medallions,  the  Cumanean  vases, 
and  the  tombs  of  Magna  Grecia,  have  afforded 
us  elegant  and  rich  varieties  of  this  ornament, 
as  used  by  the  Hellenic  people.  In  comparing 
beautiful  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  neck- 
laces with  the  works  of  modern  artificers,  we 
must  feel  convinced  that  the  forms  of  the 
ornaments  were  originated  by  masters  in  the 
art  until  a more  recent  period,  in  which  capri- 
cious fashion  has  perverted  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment. 

VII.  Torques. 

The  torque  is  an  ornament  of  gold  formed 
either  by  a hollow  wire  in  spiral  lines,  similar 
to  a screw,  or  by  a bundle  of  fine  wires  twisted 
like  a screw  over  another  wire  which  supports 
it,  and  in  both  cases  it  presents  the  form  almost 
of  a small  cord  made  to  surround  the  neck  ; it 
is  always  terminated  either  by  two  clasps  of 
different  shape,  or  by  two  simple  bands.  The 
Persians,  Gauls,  and  Asiatic  nations  used 
the  torque  as  a sign  of  distinction.  It  was 
called  tore  by  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil,  describing  an  ornament  worn  by  the 
young  Trojans,  says : — 

“ In  pectore  summo, 

Flexilis  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  anrei.” 

The  Romans,  after  having  fought  with  the 
Celti,  conferred  this  ornament  on  those  who 
had  gained  most  glory  in  battle,  whence  the 
name  of  Torquato  assumed  by  many  Romans ; 
and  we  often  find  tombs  of  Roman  warriors,  on 
which  is  mentioned  the  number  of  torques 
gained  by  them  in  victories  over  the  Celti  and 
Oriental  people ; but  all  this  should  not  make  us 
believe  that  the  Romans  had  this  ornament 
originally  from  the  Gauls.  The  statue  of  the 
dying  Gaul,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  bears  testimony  that  the 
torque  was  a national  ornament  of  the  Gauls ; 
we  find  that  it  was  ab  antico , a sign  of  dis- 
tinction as  well  in  the  East  as  the  West,  and 
the  Etruscans  besides  used  it,  as  we  see  in  many 
plastic  works  which  have  reached  us.  This 
is  proved  especially  by  the  magnificent  figure 
in  bronze  excavated  from  the  Necropolis  of 
Perugia,  which  represents  an  Etruscan  person- 
age, having  on  his  neck  a perfect  torque  ; and 
from  this,  I believe,  we  may  assert  that  the 
torque  passed  from  the  Etruscans  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a distinction  of  honour,  which  seems 
proved  by  the  Latin  phrase  received  by  tra- 
dition, and  adopted  still  by  modems,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Eques  Torquatus  to  him  who  is 
decorated  with  the  collar  of  the  present  order 
of  knighthood. 

VIII.  Buckles. 

The  ancient  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Orientals 
fastened  the  upper  part  of  the  soldier’s  vest 
with  a pin,  fixed  to  a sort  of  convex  semicircle, 
aud  terminating  in  a long  hook,  which  held 
fast  the  point  of  the  pin.  This  is  the  ornament 
which  was  called  fibula , and  originated  the 
modern  buckle.  They  were  generally  made  of 
bronze,  of  silver,  and  of  gold ; the  Roman  ladies 
used  them  for  the  amictus  and  indutus,  the  men 
lor  the  amictus  alone.  Sometimes  women  wore 
them  on  their  shoulder,  but  generally  they 
wore  but  one ; sometimes  matrons  wore  them 


on  the  sleeves  of  their  tunics  for  richness  and 
ornament.  The  buckle,  in  process  of  time,  was 
used  also  to  fasten  and  support  the  tunic  over 
the  knee.  Round  studs,  pierced,  came  into 
fashion  afterwards,  but  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  fibula  to  all.  Among  the  Etruscans 
the  fibula  was  an  ornament  very  much  used,  as 
it  is  found  of  every  form  and  of  various  dimen- 
sions ; they  had  round  studs  with  a little  cylin- 
der empty  in  the  centre,  and  these  were,  per- 
haps, stitched  on  the  vests ; they  had  curved 
fibula,  and  also  some  in  the  form  of  round  studs, 
of  which  some  fine  examples  may  be  seen  in 
the  public  collections.  The  Celti  had  a dif- 
ferent fibula,  of  particular  shape,  viz.,  that  with 
the  bow  and  hook,  and  which  we  know  was 
used  formerly  in  France,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland.  This  ornament,  uniting  the  two  parts 
of  the  tunic  or  mantle,  and  gathering  together 
the  drapery  in  one  single  point,  and  causing  it 
to  fall  from  this  point  in  an  abundance  of 
graceful  folds,  produced  that  majestic  and 
varied  effect  so  much  admired  in  ancient  sculp- 
ture. 

IX.  Bracelets. 

These  ornaments  were  used  by  the  ancients 
on  the  wrists  and  upper  part  of  the  arm  as 
much  by  men  as  women.  In  the  East  there 
were  people  who  wore  them  even  on  the  legs — 
a custom  which  we  see  to  this  day  among 
Arab  women.  Among  all  ancient  and  modern 
people,  those  who  wore  the  handsomest  brace- 
lets were  the  Medea  and  Persians,  and  they 
wore  them  on  the  arms  and  wrists,  adorned 
with  gems,  although  formed  simply  of  large 
stringed  pearls,  united  with  small  golden  links 
covered  with  gems.  In  Europe  the  Gauls  wore 
them  similarly  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  The 
Sabines  wore  very  heavy  armlets  of  gold  on  the 
left  arm,  and  in  proof  of  it  we  have  the  de- 
mand of  Tarpeia.  About  the  same  time  the 
Samii  used  very  rich  bracelets  in  the  solemn 
feasts  which  they  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno. 
It  seems  that  Grecian  men  did  not  wear  them  ; 
but  Grecian  women,  who  liked  splendid  orna- 
ments, had  bracelets  of  every  kind  of  varied  mate- 
rials, different  style,  and  variously  ornamented. 
In  a Latin  comedy  which  Plautus  wrote,  the 
armlets  are  described,  and  some  of  them  distin- 
guished from  others  by  the  name  of  sphinter,  a 
Greek  termination  derived  from  the  verb  arpiyyw 
(to  compress),  which  appellation  means  that  the 
ornament  so  named  adapts  itself  to,  and  binds  ; 
the  arm  of,  the  wearer ; and,  in  fact,  such  armlets 
were  formed  either  of  an  entire  zone  of  metal 
which  binds  the  upper  arm,  or  they  imitate  some-  ! 
times  the  spiral  cords,  sometimes  a wire  ser- 
pent-shaped ; but  in  all  cases  they  go  round 
the  arm  several  times,  fitting  quite  closely. 
Those  worn  on  the  wrists,  although  sometimes 
made  like  the  above,  were  generally  fastened  1 
with  a clasp.  We  have  sufficient  examples,  as 
well  from  objects  of  bronze  and  gold  as  from 
fictile  works,  to  prove  that  the  Etruscans  used 
bracelets  with  Oriental  magnificence ; they  had  j 
them  for  the  wrists,  the  arms,  and  perhaps  also 
for  the  legs ; they  had  annular  and  also  spiral 
armlets.  There  were  found  in  the  Etruscan 
Necropolis  many  evidently  intended  for  the  i 
use  of  the  living,  and  others  without  doubt  ex-  j 
clusively  destined  to  ornament  the  bodies  of  the  j 
dead,  and  to  be  buried  with  them ; there  are 
some  for  the  sole  use  of  children,  which  are  of 
such  fine  workmanship  as  to  cause  wonder  in  ' 
all  who  see  them.  Roman  men  and  women  j 
used  armlets  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  We  j 
often  read  in  their  history  that  bracelets  of 
gold  were  presented  to  brave  warriors  : thus  ! 
Livy,  describing  the  termination  of  a battle,  j 
says  that  finally  the  consul,  after  the  victory,  i 
distributed  crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  to  two  , 
centurions  and  to  one  lancer ; and  to  others,  who 
were  either  too  young  or  strangers,  he  gave 
horns  and  armlets  of  silver.  Pliny  states  that 
crowns  and  armlets  of  gold  were  given  to 
Roman  citizens,  and  not  to  barbarians  and 
strangers.  Valerius  Maximus  has  preserved 
for  us  the  formula  used  in  conferring  these 
prizes,  and  it  is — 

“ Imperator  te  argenteia  armillis  donat.” 
Wrestlers  and  soldiers  used  armlets  of  bronze, 
but  certainly  they  were  not  purely  for  orna- 
ment, having  a peculiar  form,  manifestly  in- 


blows of  the  enemy.  These  were  in  the  form 
of  bands,  which,  being  spiral-shaped,  reached 
gradually  from  the  wrist  quite  up  to  the 
shoulder;  there  were  some  equal  to  these,  al- 
though shorter,  and  intended,  perhaps,  to  cover 
part  of  the  arm  ; and  for  the  same  purpose  were 
those  enormous  armlets  which  we  often  see  in 
bronze.  It  would,  however,  be  a great  error  to 
suppose  that  those  very  heavy  armlets  were 
intended  for  women,  as  they  could  only  be  worn 
by  the  muscular  arm  of  the  warrior  and  gladia- 
tor, to  whom  they  were  frequently  given  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  a military  prize,  or  a reward 
for  superiority  in  games.  The  above  inference 
is  confirmed  by  some  ancient  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting gladiators  in  the  act  of  fighting,  and 
wearing  on  the  right  arm  the  above-mentioned 
spirals  ; and  by  others  which  represent  them  as 
having  suspended  to  their  neck  by  a large  band 
two  armlets  of  immense  size,  almost  like  gladia- 
torial torques.  Roman  ladies  used  bracelets 
also  to  contain  amulets  ; and  Pliny  names  several 
remedies  which  it  was  thought  could  be  ob- 
tained by  inserting  certain  substances  inside  of 
that  one  which  was  worn  continually.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  superstitious  belief  that  Nero, 
by  the  advice  of  Agrippina,  often  wore  on  his 
right  arm  a bracelet  of  gold  which  concealed 
the  skin  of  a serpent.  Ladies  of  high  birth 
wore  beautiful  gold  bracelets,  ornamented  splen- 
didly with  gems.  The  gifts  of  amber  ( succina 
grandia ) which,  according  to  Juvenal,  were  sent 
to  ladies  on  their  birthday,  were  probably 
armlets  of  amber  and  of  gold.  But  Roman 
corruption  and  the  invasion  of  barbarians  caused 
all  signs  of  previous  opulence  to  perish  by 
means  of  proscriptions,  devastations,  confisca- 
tions, and  sackings,  so  that  with  the  description 
of  this  marvellous  pomp,  a few  jewels  alone  re- 
main to  us,  being  hid  in  the  sepulchres  and  in 
the  earth,  and  thus  alone  saved  from  the  rapa- 
city of  the  barbarians,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
being  made  known  to  posterity. 

X.  Rings. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  say  who  was 
the  inventor  of  this  ornament ; we  must  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  that  first  in  Asia,  and  next 
in  Africa,  rings  were  used,  as  we  have  proof  in 
the  history  of  Nineveh,  and  the  discoveries  made 
there  and  in  the  pyramids.  We  read  in  Genesis 
that  the  patriarch  Judah  gave  to  Tamar  the 
ring,  the  staff,  and  the  bracelet ; that  with  the 
royal  ring  Pharaoh  conferred  on  Joseph  part 
of  his  power;  that  Ahasuerus,  wishing  to  honour 
Mordecai,  placed  a ring  on  hia  finger.  Thucy- 
dides says  that  the  Persian  kings  honoured 
their  subjects  by  giving  them  rings  with  the 
likenesses  of  Darius  and  Cyrus.  It  seems  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Homer  did  not  wear 
any,  as  that  divine  painter  of  heroic  and  mytho- 
logic  times  makes  no  mention  of  them.  It  is 
said  that  they  were  universally  used  in  Asia  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  at  what  period,  or  in  what 
fashion.  In  the  time  of  Solon  the  custom  of 
wearing  rings  was  common,  as  also  was  the 
art  of  imitating  the  impressions  cut  on  them,  as 
Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  of  an  ordinance  of 
that  personage  which  prohibited  artisans  from 
imitating  his  own  ring.  Even  before  this  time 
every  free  man  of  Greece  had  the  ring,  not 
merely  as  an  ornament,  but  also  as  a seal ; it  is, 
however,  uncertain  if  in  such  remote  times  they 
had  engraved  gems  for  that  purpose,  it  being 
more  probable  that  the  signs  and  emblems  were 
engraved  on  the  same  metal  of  which  the  ring 
was  made,  and  this  is  a custom  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  It  appears  that  the  women  of 
Greece  did  not  use  the  ring  as  frequently  as  the 
men,  and  that  theirs  were  less  costly ; in  fact, 
they  are  mentioned  as  being  of  ivory  and 
amber.  It  is  said  that  the  Lacedemonians  only 
used  iron  rings  at  any  time,  and  in  no  other 
province  of  Greece  did  they  restrict  the  use  of 
such  ornaments  so  much  as  in  theirs,  and  this 
to  all  ranks  of  citizens.  The  Etruscans  made 
rings  of  great  value.  They  have  been  found 
of  every  variety — with  precious  stones,  of  mas- 
sive gold,  and  very  solid,  with  engraved  stones 
of  extraordinary  beauty ; but  whether  these 
were  for  common  use  or  for  occasions  of  pomp 
we  do  not  know,  and  we  must  abandon  ourselves 
to  conjecture  as  to  the  use  the  Romans  made  of 
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them.  Although  Pliny  says  that  these  latter 
learnt  to  wear  rings  from  Greece,  and.  that 
other  authors  assert  that  their  use  was  intro- 
duced in  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  stating  the  tra- 
dition that  the  people  wore  gemmed  rings  of 
great  beauty,  still  I follow  Floro,  who  says 
that  the  use  of  rings  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
neighbouring  Etruria,  in  the  time  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Prisons.  However,  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  the  first  Romans,  whether  from  poverty  or 
from  simplicity  of  habits,  only  wore  rings  of 
iron,  which  were  for  the  same  purpose  as  those 
of  Greece,  perhaps  of  Etruria,  as  every  Roman 
citizen  had  a right  to  use  his  seal.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  republic,  ambassadors  alone  received 
a golden  ring,  on  which,  perhaps,  were  engraved 
emblems  in  allusion  to  their  dignity  and  to  the 
republic ; but  such  rings  were  only  used  in 
ceremonials : in  private  the  ambassador  was  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  only  used  the  iron  ring. 
In  progress  of  time  the  gold  ring  was  worn  by 
senators,  by  magistrates,  and,  in  fact,  by  every 
gentleman  ; and  for  a long  while  the  jus  annuli 
aurei  continued  to  be  their  exclusive  privilege, 
while  the  plebeians  wore  rings  only  of  iron  and 
bronze  : however,  the  iron  rings  continued  to  be 
worn  to  the  last  days  of  the  republic  by  those 
noble  men  who  called  themselves  lovers  of  ancient 
simplicity.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  when  he 
conquered  Jugurtha,and  many  patrician  families 
followed  this  fashion,  and  never  used  gold  rings. 
At  the  fall  of  the  republic  the  emperors  were 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
use  of  it.  Tiberius  made  a sumptuary  law 
enacting  that  the  gold  ring  should  only  be 
granted  to  those  who  had  for  two  uninterrupted 
generations  possessed  400,000  sestertia;  but  this 
law  had  the  usual  effect  of  prohibition  laws, 
and  the  ambition  to  have  a right  to  use  the 
annulus  aureus  became  irresistible.  In  the 
lengthened  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  empire 
we  find  that  Severus  and  Aurelian  conferred  on 
the  soldiers,  principal  supporters  of  their  power, 
the  jus  annuli,  and  at  last  Justinian  yielded  to 
all  the  citizens  a similar  honour.  Every  time 
the  ancients  left  their  home  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sealing  with  a ring  their  coffers  and 
the  places  in  which  they  kept  precious  articles 
or  provisions,  suspecting,  perhaps,  not  less  their 
own  slaves  than  strangers.  The  impressions 
on  their  rings  for  such  purposes  were  very 
various,  as  we  have  proof  from  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  A symbol  of  power 
with  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire  was  a sort 
of  ring  or  seal  of  state,  which  was  sometimes 
used  by  those  who  acted  for  him  : the  senator 
on  whom  this  duty  devolved  took  care  of  it, 
and  was  called  curator  of  it.  The  nuptial 
ring,  by  some  called  cingulum,  and  by  others 
vinculum,  was  generally  of  pure  gold,  and 
a plain  circle  (linea  infinita),  to  symbolise  con- 
jugal fidelity,  and  to  act  as  a reminder  that 
the  love  of  married  people  should  be  infinite : 
the  use  of  this  is  very  ancient,  as  we  see  it 
amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Karchman  asserts  that  in  Rome 
the  custom  was  to  place  in  the  hand  of  the 
newly-made  bride  a ring  of  pure  gold,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  a ring  of  iron  was  sent 
to  the  house  of  her  parents,  a remembrancer 
of  modesty  and  domestic  frugality.  We  know, 
also,  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
senting to  the  bride  rings  of  bronze  and  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a key,  as  an  investiture  of 
supremacy  in  domestic  matters,  and  many  of 
such  rings  have  been  found  in  the  excavations. 
I believe  this  to  be  the  iron  nuptial  ring 
mentioned  by  Karcbman.  Many  superstitions 
have  been  connected  with  rings,  and  this  more 
in  the  East  and  in  Greece  than  in  Rome  ; and 
not  a few  had  lucrative  traffic  by  selling  rings 
made  by  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Samo- 
thracia,  said  to  possess  the  magic  power  of  keep- 
ing safe  in  danger  all  those  who  wore  them. 
These  rings  were  made  of  the  worst  materials  ; 
they  cost  a drachm,  and  were  used  by  the 
superstitious  of  all  ranks.  The  use  of  rings 
was  received  by  the  primitive  Christians,  to 
whom  Clemens  Aloxandrinus,  in  the  second 
century,  says  : — “ We  may  use  a single  ring  on 
the  little  finger, ‘to  serve  as  a seal.”  From  the 
remotest  days  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  that 
episcopal  investiture  was  made  symbolically 
by  means  of  a gold  ring  and  a sapphire 


or  a ruby  worn  on  the  fourth  finger,  a 
habit  of  unknown  origin,  but  which  was 
perhaps  derived  from  the  custom  they  had 
during  the  Roman  empire  of  giving  a ring  as 
an  act  of  investiture  to  the  military  tribune. 
It  was,  perhaps,  afterwards  as  an  honour  that 
enormous  ecclesiastical  rings  were  bestowed, 
and  these  were  made  of  bronze,  gilded  and 
adorned  with  enamel.  Among  the  rings 
found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  there  are  some 
in  the  form  of  a knot  or  of  a serpent,  and 
gemmed  variously,  many  with  scarabsei  and 
with  engraved  stones  or  glass  of  the  rarest 
beauty.  They  are  found  frequently  with  shields 
in  gold,  and  of  that  form  which  we  call  Gothic, 
that  is,  elliptical  and  pointed,  called  by  foreigners 
ogive,  with  raised  subjects  chiselled  on  the 
gold,  or  with  onyxes  of  the  same  form,  but 
polished  and  surrounded  with  gold  : there  are 
some  particular  rings  which  appear  more 
adapted  to  be  used  as  seals  than  as  rings,  and 
they  have,  on  the  shields,  engravings  or  relievos 
of  much  more  arched,  and  almost  Egyptian, 
form.  Grecian  rings  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  the  elegance  of  their  form 
and  the  beauty  of  the  engraving.  The 
Romans  used  only  rings  either  massive  or 
hollow,  rings  of  silver,  rings  with  a shield  of 
gold  in  a circle  of  different  metal,  rings  of 
silver  with  points  of  gold  let  in  ; some  of  a sin- 
gle stone,  and  the  greater  number  of  engraved 
stone,  placed  on  every  kind  of  metal ; there 
were  6omc  with  likenesses  of  ancestors  or  of 
friends  ; some  with  coins  set  in,  or  with  inscrip- 
tion sen  graved;  insomecases  they  expressed  sym- 
bolical allusions  to  history,  true  or  mythologi- 
cal, of  the  family.  Sylla  had  a ring  on  which 
was  engraved  ‘Jugurtha  made  prisoner;’ 
Pompey  had  one  on  which  three  trophies  were 
engraved  ; and  Augustus  took  for  emblem,  first, 
a sphinx,  then  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  finally  his  own  likeness,  which  was 
afterwards  used  by  many  emperors.  At  the 
time  of  the  greatest  corruption  of  manners  in 
Greece  as  well  as  Rome  the  ring  was  the 
favourite  ornament.  The  women  in  both 
countries  were  extravagant  in  the  number  and 
varieties  they  wore,  and  the  men  wore  rings  on 
all  their  fingers ; they  made  seal-rings  of 
engraved  gems,  in  which  Greek  art  revealed  all 
its  grace  and  perfection ; they  had  speaking 
rings,  in  which  were  symbolised  either  the 
attributes  of  Yenus  or  Cupid,  or  words  or 
emblems  of  love  ; even  children  wore  rings,  and 
they  placed  them  on  the  fingers  of  their  idols. 
They  also  had  gemmed  lings  of  every  kind,  and 
there  were  some  in  which  was  inserted  a natural 
adamantine  crystal,  used  in  feasts  to  write  on 
the  glasses  (or  crystal  drinking-cups)  the  name  of 
those  whose  health  they'  wished  to  drink  ; they 
wore  rings  of  immoderate  size,  rings  for  every 
day  of  the  week,  with  the  names  of  the  day 
engraved  on  them  to  serve  as  a calendar ; light 
•rings  for  summer,  heavy  rings  for  winter,  as  if 
a few  grains  more  or  less  could  alleviate  either 
cold  or  heat.  Among  antique  rings  we  often 
see  some  which  have  value  as  to  the  gold-work, 
but  in  general,  in  Etruscan,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
rings,  the  greatest  value  belongs  to  the  engraved 
stones. 

XI.  Sacerdotal  TJtensils. 

All  the  religions  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  East  had  sacred  functions  of  extraordinary- 
pomp.  In  order  to  impress  the  popular  mind 
with  the  terror  of  celestial  vengeance,  the 
priesthood  availed  themselves  of  the  convulsions 
which  shook  the  earth  in  its  early  days,  and 
by  which  either  mountains  suddenly  appeared 
throwing  out  fire,  half-spent  volcanoes  became 
converted  into  sulphureous  lakes,  or  earth- 
quakes totally  changed  the  appearance  of 
places,  and  peninsulas  separating  from  conti- 
nents gave  free  passage  to  the  raging  sea.  The 
populace  being  thus  disposed  to  fear,  super- 
stition made  it  easy  for  the  priests  to  bend 
them  to  their  purposes,  and  to  impress  on 
them  a high  veneration  for  the  ministers  of 
the  gods,  by  means  of  the  splendour  with 
which  they  invested  themselves,  and  the  magni- 
ficence which  they  attached  to  external  worship. 
From  Asia,  religious  mysteries  and  practices 
were  brought  by  migrating  people,  and.  by  the 
priests  who  understood  them,  into  Europe,  and 


established  there  with  ever-increasing  splendour ; 
and  principally  in  the  primitive  times  of  Greek 
and  Italian  civilisation,  the  people  of  these  two 
regions  expended  all  their  riches  in  sacerdotal 
pomp.  Prayers,  sacrifices,  oracles,  and  pro- 
phecies were  considered  things  which  had 
reference  not  less  to  the  state  than  to  private 
citizens,  as  on  these  every  ancient  monarchy 
or  republic  had  been  founded,  like  those  which 
at  the  beginning  were  doubtless  theocratic. 
From  that  time  the  more  piosperous  a state 
became,  and  the  more  extended  the  empire,  so 
much  the  more  did  the  priestly  functions  in- 
crease in  magnificence,  as  is  proved  to  us  by 
the  ornaments,  the  symbols,  the  utensils,  and 
the  jewels  for  priestly  use  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  But  the  excavations  of  Etruria, 
which  have  been  so  fruitful  in  utensils,  pictures, 
and  vases,  have  scarcely  added  to  our  previous 
knowledge  as  to  their  names  and  uses.  Michalo 
states  that  the  machinery  of  all  Etruscan 
government  was  without  doubt  priestly.  After 
such  a sentence  from  one  of  the  most  accurate 
narrators  of  the  history  of  ancient  Italy,  I can- 
not well  add  anything  calculated  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  wealth  and  opulence  in  which 
priestly  caste  in  Etruria  lived  and  luxuriated. 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  great  collection  in 
the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Vatican  consists 
of  ornaments  and  utensils  belonging  to  religion, 
as  also  the  two  beautiful  com)  arlments  of  the 
Campana  Museum,  all  the  necklaces  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  the  large  bullue  of  such  varied 
form  and  dimensions  to  be  seen  in  the  different 
collections,  also  the  innumerable  vases,  paterae, 
goblets,  &c.,  &c.,  in  silver,  gold,  and  bronze,  re- 
covered from  the  tombs.  Such  a multitude  of 
objects  may  give  an  idea  of  the  multiplicity 
of  religious  mysteries  and  functions,  and  of 
the  treasury  contained  in  the  ancient  temples, 
devastated,  first  by  barbarians,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  ignorant 
favourers  of  a new  and  triumphant  religion. 

XII.  Gems. 

The  people  of  the  East  made  great  use,  on 
festal  and  other  occasions,  of  the  precious  stones 
produced  in  their  own  lands,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  continent  of  Europe  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  them,  either  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase, adopted  Oriental  splendour  in  ornament. 
The  great  annual  fairs  of  Syria  furnished  gems 
to  the  West  along  with  other  productions.  It 
is  of  one  of  these  fairs  that  Ammiano  speaks 
thus — u Bactra,a  city  of  Anthemusia,  founded  by 
the  ancient  Macedonians,  situated  at  a little 
distance  from  the  Euphrates,  and  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  rich  merchants,  is  a place  where, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  feast  celebrated  there 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a great 
many  people  of  various  ranks  meet  at  the  fair, 
to  buy  the  goods  sent  there  by  the  Indians  and 
Chinese,  and  by  their  people.”  Now,  which 
were  the  gems  most  sought  and  prized  by  the 
ancients  ? This  with  certainty  we  cannot  declare, 
as  no  precise  notice  of  the  names  of  the  jewels 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
authors;  but  among  the  antique  gems  which 
modern  research  has  found  are  crystals  of 
native  diamond,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  eme- 
ralds, and  all  the  gems  of  minor  worth,  cut, 
polished,  and  often  engraved.  The  ancients 
used  the  diamond  to  cut  other  gems,  but  as  an 
ornament  they  only  used  it  in  natural  crystals, 
as  they  did  not  understand  the  modern  method 
of  cutting  it,  which  was  invented  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Lorigi  da  Berghem.  With  the 
Romans,  as  at  the  present  day  with  us,  these 
stones  were  considered  the  most  precious.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Pliny  these  were  used  only  by 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  princes,  but 
under  the  Crnsars  the  great  increase  of  traffic 
rendered  them  more  common.  We  have  in  our 
collection  of  antique  rings  one  very  elegant, 
which  without  doubt  is  of  Roman  art,  and  in 
which  is  a crystal  of  rough  diamond,  with  a 
point  projecting  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a stylus  with  which  to  engrave  on 
crystal ; we  may  therefore  believe  that  it  was 
one  of  those  used  in  banquets,  when,  drinking 
healths,  they  wrote  the  name  of  the  friend 
pledged  on  the  glass  goblet,  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed.  The  different  corindons 
which  now  are  scientifically  a single  group  of 
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gems,  were  by  the  ancients  considered  another  Artists  of  more  modem  times  were  in  the 
quality  of  stones,  and  of  this  the  proof  remains  habit  of  engraving  on  large  stones  when  they 
in  their  common  names  of  amethyst,  topaz,  wished  to  do  something  very  beautiful ; the 
emerald,  and  ruby,  which  are  said  to  be  Oriental,  little  stones  which  were  carved  in  the  lapse  of 
according  as  the"  substance  of  which  they  are  time  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  afterwards  are 


formed  takes  the  colour  of  violet,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  red.  The  quartz  of  equal  colour,  which 
we  call  Western  stone,  was  divided  by  them 
into  families,  distinguished  as  masculine  and 
feminine  according  as  the  colour  was  more 
or  less  bright.  They  had  all  their  corin- 
dons,  as  well  as  their  pearls  and  diamonds, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  emerald  ( sma - 
ragdus ) they  received  from  Egypt  and  the  East ; 
that  from  Egypt  came  in  large  crystals,  but  of 
imperfect  colour : besides  using  it  for  ornament, 
the  engravers,  when  in  some  very  fine  work  they 
had  fatigued  their  eyes,  refreshed  them  by  look- 
ing through  green  crystal ; and  from  this  habit 
originated,  perhaps,  the  idea  that  the  ancients 
had  eye-glasses  of  emerald,  as  it  is  said  of  Nero 
that  he  looked  at  the  play  with  such  glasses. 
Now,  we  know  that  the  ancients  made  and  used 
glasses  of  beryl,  which  is  greenish,  and  in 
larger  crystals  than  the  emerald,  and  although 
of  the  same  value,  was  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Claudius  above  all  gems  prized  the 
emerald  and  sardonyx,  which  last  was  origin- 
ally brought  into  use  among  the  Romans  by 
Scipio  Africanus.  The  stone  which  the  ancients 
called  sapphirus  was  not  the  modern  blue 
cor  in  don,  nor  the  quartz  of  the  same  colour 
which  we  know  by  the  name  of  water-sapphire  ; 
it  was  the  modern  lapis-lazuli,  as  we  may  cl  earl y 
perceive  by  the  description  which  Pliny  gives 
of  it,  and  he  says  that  it  comes  from  Media 
(whence  we  get  it  even  now) : it  is  opaque, 
spotted  with  gold,  and  is  of  two  qualities,  i.e.,  a 
clear  blue  and  a dark  blue,  and  it  is  notconsidered 
adapted  for  carving,  being  mixed  with  a foreign 
substance  harder  than  itself.  It  appears  that 
the  ancients  had  great  facility  in  working  on 
precious  stones,  and  they  used  stringed  pearls  as 
necklaces;  also  the  onyx,  amethyst,  and  garnet, 
and  a green-spotted  gem.  This  last  is  a trans- 
parent chalcedony  with  a green  metallic  tint ; 
this,  at  first  sight,  is  often  confounded  with 
inferior  emeralds,  and  its  Italian  name  is  a cor- 
ruption of  its  ancient  Latin  name,  gemma 
prasina.  The  malachite  was  by  the  Romans 
called  chrysocolla — that  is,  the  solder  of  gold — 
because  they  used  it  to  cement  gold.  It  is  said 
that  Nero,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  folly,  wishing  to 
make  green  fashionable,  ordered  the  arena  to  be 
covered  with  a layer  of  dust  of  malachite. 
From  what  I have  said,  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  ancients  not  only  named,  but  distin- 


of  much  less  value,  and  appear  to  have  been 
done  for  persons  less  wealthy  and  less  intelli- 
gent ; whereas  the  contrary,  as  we  have  said, 
took  place  with  the  ancients.  But  one  exception 
is  to  be  made,  which  refers  to  the  Gnostics  and 
Basilidiani  of  the  second  century  of  the  vulgar 
era,  who  used  amulets  to  hang  to  the  neck  or 
about  the  person,  called  by  them  abraxas — 
they  were  figured  or  carved  stones  of  every 
size,  symbolising  to  them  the  creative  spirit, 
and  they  are  almost  always  in  green  jasper  or 
in  black  agate.  The  reverse  side  of  the  gems 
was  prepared  by  the  ancients  with  much  less 
elegance  and  care,  being  left  its  natural  height, 
and  only  cut  and  polished  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  its  being  fastened  to  the  metal,  and  this  was 
to  prevent  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the 
stone  being  interfered  with  by  diminishing 
its  thickness.  The  reverse  side  of  antique 
stones  is  always  bright  (or  clear),  because 
brightened  by  a peculiar  process,  to  us  un- 
known, and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose ; but 
under  the  brightness  there  are  always  visible 
the  parallel  lines  of  the  emery  surface  on  which 
they  were  planed.  Instead  of  this,  modern 
stones  receive  their  finish  on  a turning  instru- 
ment, which,  by  a copper  wheel  moving  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  oil  and  emery  powder, 
binds  and  polishes  equally,  while  avoiding  the 
above-mentioned  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  even 
polishing  of  the  surface  of  a gem  is  not  suffi- 
cient argument  to  decide  on  its  being  modem, 
because  many  jewellers  of  the  past  epoch  had 
the  habit  of  repolishing  the  surface  of  the  most 
beautiful  antique  gems,  in  order  to  obliterate 
the  scratch  and  increase  their  brilliancy.  This 
operation  rather  injures  the  intaglio,  because, 
besides  rendering  it  of  doubtful  antiquity,  it 
alters  the  design  by  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
stone.  We  could  cite  lamentable  instances  of 
superb  engravings  quite  disfigured,  according 
to  the  estimation  of  the  artist,  in  order  to  ap- 
pear more  brilliant  to  the  eye  of  the  ignorant 
purchaser.  On  the  other  hand,  having  the 
surface  of  a stone  rough  and  scratched  is  not 
sufficient  proof  of  antiquity,  because  many 
methods  were  used  to  imitate  and  falsify  these 
signs,  using  acid  baths,  emery  powder,  &c.  ; 
and  even,  we  have  heard,  causing  modem 
stones  to  be  swallowed  by  turkey  cocks,  it  being 
believed  that  in  the  stomach  of  these  animals 
the  aoid  which  assists  their  digestion  produces 


guished  and  arranged,  their  precious  stones  on  the  stones  that  peculiar  appearance  and 
differently  from  our  plan.  This  part  of  jewelry  j roughness  which  the  course  of  ages  generally  | 
requires  special  study,  towards  which  we  can  ; evolves.  Then,  again,  some  modern  artists 
recommend  various  treatises  on  stones  and  have  retouched  and  cut  over  antique  stones 
gems,  and  my  chief  object  now  is  to  direct  atten-  i whose  intaglio  was  not  of  great  value,  and  thus 
tion  to  them.  j given  the  stone  the  appearance  of  a fine  work 

; of  the  best  times  : this  deceit  can  be  discovered 
XIII.  Carved  Gems.  j by  means  of  glasses,  which  show  the  various 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  very  difficult  to  points  where  the  work  has  been  retouched  and 
establish  certain  rules  in  order  to  know  the  cut  to  a greater  depth.  In  short,  the  fraud  in 
precise  period  to  which  carved  gems  belong,  these  articles  might  deceive  even  the  most 
And  for  this  end,  not  only  are  taste  and  practice  expert ; and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  trust 
in  the  art  necessary,  but  also  long  experience,  to  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  person  who 
and  to  have  had  a great  number  of  carved  gems  has  found  the  stone,  as  I cannot  give  any  other 
pass  through  the  hands ; it  is  this  that  gives,  sure  sign  of  the  antiquity  of  an  engraving, 
as  we  may  say,  a clue  to  the  difficulty,  and  im-  except  that  of  a certain  almost  velvet  appear  - 
bues  the  artist  with  such  a fine  perception  ance  which  the  surface  of  a gem  acquires  after 
concerning  this  kind  of  work  as  to  render  his  a very  long  time.  Altogether  it  appears  to  me 
judgment  almost  infallible.  Nevertheless,  a that  the  antiquity  of  artists  being  very  uncer- 
few° observations  may  throw  a little  light  on  the  tain,  it  is  better  to  prize  beauty  and  perfection 
matter.  Carved  gems  of  a size  too  large  to  be  I of  work,  which  make  themselves  manifest,  and 
set  in  a ring  are  rarely  antiques,  as  the  ancients,  I cannot  deceive  any  one. 
for  purposes  of  ornament,  only  used  gems  whose  ( XIV.  Cameos. 

beauty  consisted  in  scarcity  and  colour.  They  i ' 

never  used  carved  pietre  dure  for  ornament,  | Cameos  are  those  bas-reliefs  cut  on  gems, 
except  in  the  form  of  cameos  in  relief;  and  we  pietre  dure,  or  marbles.  There  is,  however,  one 
shall  see  how  these,  even  at  a distance,  show  particular  species  of  shell  (Chama),  very  deli- 
out  the  engraving  plainly,  whereas  stones  en-  cate,  which  presents  strata  differing  in  colour 
graved  in  concave  often  require  to  be  looked  at  and  hardness,  which  allow  of  very  fine  bas- 
closely  with  a glass,  on  account  of  the  fineness  reliefs  being  carved  on  them  with  beautiful 
of  the  work ; and  these  were  used  as  seals  in  effect,  and  therefore  they  are  called  shell 
rings,  so  that  we  have  always  reason  to  suspect  cameos.  On  pietre  dure  (hard  stone)  or  gems 
the  antiquity  of  very  large  engraved  stones,  the  carving  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
The  use  of  seals,  of  which  we  now  speak,  was  diamond  and  emery  and  turning  machine, 
very  common,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  great  but  on  shells  and  marbles  it  is  done  by  intaglio 
number  of  small  engraved  stones  which  are  instruments.  . They  give  the  name  of  paste 
found,  especially  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  cameos  to  imitation  engravings  on  glass. 


Seneca,  relating  an  anecdote  concerning  a cer- 
tain Maro  and  Paulo,  says  of  this  last  that  he 
had  on  his  finger  “ Tiberii  C eg  saris  imaginem 
ectypam  atque  eminente  gemma.”  Such  a para- 
phrase seems  to  prove  that  this  manner  of 
carving  was  not  much  used  in  that  time. 
Camillo  Lionardo,  who  wrote  in  1502,  men- 
tions a gemma  chaimaina,  signifying  by  such 
an  appellation  that  which  we  now  call  cameo,  or 
a gem  cut  in  relief.  Whence  the  name  “ cameo  ” 
originated,  and  why  given  to  this  kind  of  in- 
taglio, it  seems  to  me  useless  to  inquire,  as 
we » cannot  know  with  certainty,  and  can 
only  suppose  that  from  the  shell  Chama  the 
common  name  of  cameo  is  derived,  whilst  the 
engraving  of  these  shells  is  not  a modern 
invention.  Small  antique  cameos  in  agate  are 
very  rare,  the  larger  ones  are  more  common ; 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  used  as  clasps 
on  defensive  armour,  and  then  they  were 
oval  or  round.  The  subjects  engraved  on 
them  are  mythological  or  likenesses,  and  they 
may  be  calied  fine  medallions ; in  fact,  when 
these  engravings  are  likenesses  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  coins  of  the  money  of  the  period  ; 
which  makes  us  think  that  they  were  executed 
by  the  same  artist,  who,  perhaps,  had  first 
engraved  on  the  agate  the  type  of  his  medal- 
lions. These  clasps  have  often  a small  hole 
which  passes  underneath,  and  helps  to  adapt  it 
to  the  metal.  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  cups  and  vases  of  beautiful  agate, 
engraved  with  magnificent  cameos,  and  they 
prided  themselves  in  exhibiting  their  riches 
and  best  Art  in  this  way.  The  fragments  of 
these  found  in  modern  times  are  often  rounded 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  clasps.  After 
the  revival  of  Art,  cameos  were  used  as  femi- 
nine ornaments,  and  were  at  first  either  rough 
copies  of  ancient  subjects,  or  likenesses  of  great 
personages ; but  the  artists  of  the  cinque  cento 
became  so  excellent  in  that  sort  of  work,  that 
many  of  their  cameos  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  antique.  When  Art  declined,  they,  with 
perverse  taste,  made  cameos  with  very  minute 
work  in  alto-relievo,  and  often  with  many  holes 
(or  openings)  at  the  bottom.  These  cameos  are 
easily  recognised,  as,  besides  the  odd  and  exag- 
gerated style,  they  are  almost  always  in  trans- 
parent white  stone,  and  to  increase  the  effect 
of  this  material  they  were  always  laid  on  tablets 
of  black  agate.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
age,  antique  cameos  being  in  great  demand, 
many  artists  tried  to  imitate  them,  and  this 
created  a number  of  excellent  Italian  engravers, 
among  whim  were  Calandrelli,  Pistrucci,  Giro- 
metti,  and  many  others.  These  men  ■vied 
with  the  ancients,  and  were  artists  whose 
names  will  live  as  long  as  the  cameos  engraved 
by  them.  But  now  the  school  founded 
by  them  is  already  declining,  and  if  the 
wealthy  do  not  give  up  demanding  stone 
cameos  for  low  prices,  we  foresee  that  soon 
there  will  be  no  supply.  As  to  antique  cameos, 
the  great  number  of  imitations  and  falsifications 
of  these  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  as  to  what  epoch  they 
belong.  The  character  more  peculiar  to  the 
ancients  is  their  method  of  working  in  relief,  as 
they  used  the  point  of  the  diamond  on  the  gem 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  chisel  on  the  metals, 
and  they  allowed  the  contour  of  their  design  to 
lose  itself  towards  the  base,  with  a notable 
difference  from  modern  cameos,  whose  intaglios 
appear  more  rounded  and  separated  at  the  base, 
being  less  free  and  more  precise  in  their  lines. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  artists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  preserved  the  ancient 
method,  and  their  works  differ  from  the  others 
in  having  superior  delicacy,  and  also  in  having 
the  relievo  rounded  and  polished  to  the  most 
extreme  brightness,  so  that  the  projecting  parts 
res  3 ruble  white  wax  carved  and  fastened  to  a 
gem.  In  short,  cameos  may  be  divided  into 
five  different  qualities,  viz  : antique,  those  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  those  of  the  decline  of  Art, 
those  of  the  modern  classic  school,  and  of  the 
present  day.  Most  rare,  and  almost  always  very 
beautiful,  are  the  first  and  second ; the  third  are 
common  and  of  inferior  value  ; the  best  of  the 
fourth  kind  are  rare,  and  of  no  small  value  ; 
and  inferior  to  all  are  the  last,  which  are  gene- 
rally but  poor  imitations  of  the  antique,  made 
and  sold  for  low  prices.  It  would  be  desirable 
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that  some  good  artist  should  again  attempt  this 
class  of  work,  more  especially  that  which  was 
peculiar  to  Italy,  and  study  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  ancient,  classical,  and  modern  Art ; 
and  in  this  he  would  not  fail  to  arrive  at  great 
perfection  if  his  works  were  prized  and  pur- 
chased according  to  their  merit. 

XV.  Scakabjei. 

No  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  Egyptians 
than  the  veneration  and  worship  in  which 
scarahsei  were  held  among  these  two  people. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
worship,  hut  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
insect  was  a symbol  of,  or  represented,  a god. 
The  scarahieus  was  represented  cut  in  Etruria 
and  in  Egypt  in  gems,  enamel,  agate,  and  in 
glass ; they  usually  engraved  the  reverse  side 
of  the  stone  which  represented  it  either  with 
hieroglyphics,  emblems,  figures,  or  words. 
From  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  the  scarabmus 
passed  on  to  the  Etruscans,  by  whom  it  was 
imitated,  yet  did  not  preserve  its  primitive 
type,  hut  was  reproduced,  according  to  the 
most  perfect  Art  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
whence  we  perceive  that  it  differs  in  the  two 
countries  as  much  in  the  form  as  in  the  material 
and  ornamentation  ; such  differences  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  time.  Those  of  Egypt 
which  have  reached  us  are  of  enamel,  porphyry, 
basalt,  and  seldom  of  pietre  dure;  those  of 
Etruria  are  composed  of  cornelian,  onyx,  sar- 
donyx, alabaster,  and  seldom  of  enamel ; they 
are  found  belonging  to  both  countries,  as  well 
of  granite  as  of  aerolite  iron  and  of  gems. 
Those  of  Egypt  are  the  exact  reproduction  of 
the  insect ; those  of  Etruria  are  rather  exag- 
gerated, especially  at  the  back,  which  is  some- 
times raised  above  measure  : the  under-part  of 
the  Egyptian  stone,  almost  always  engraved, 
represents  hieroglyphics  or  gods,  and  on  that 
of  the  Etruscan,  except  some  rare  copy  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  subject  is  generally  taken  from 
the  Greek  mythology.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  both  countries  this  imitation  of  an 
insect  was  used  as  an  amulet  and  an  ornament, 
but  it  may  he  believed  that  the  Italians  received 
this  superstitious  custom  without  attaching  to 
it  the  same  meaning.  But  to  the  strangers  who 
introduced  the  scarabaaus  to  the  Etruscans  it 
made  a part,  we  may  say,  of  their  religion,  and 
Pliny  tells  us  they  held  it  in  such  veneration 
because  this  insect,  pushing  together  little  pieces 
of  mud  with  its  hind  legs,  caused  them,  by 
constant  turning,  to  take  a round  shape,  thus 
forming  little  balls  of  earth.  How  strange  to 
think  the  scarabmus  a god,  because  he  was 
able  to  form  a little  world ! And  Pliny  adds  that 
Apione  the  Egyptian,  in  trying  to  excuse  the 
superstitious  belief  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
explains  their  veneration  for  the  scarahmus 
by  referring  it  to  the  similarity  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  insect  with  those  of  the  sun.  The 
different  engravings  and  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  the  Etruscan  scarab  mi — as  ani- 
mals, three  or  four  horses  abreast,  warriors 
wounded  and  victorious,  wrestlers  or  con- 
tracts of  peace,  figures  with  palm  in  their 
hands  and  plants  at  their  feet— make  us  sup- 
pose that  these  may  have  been  used  as  deco- 
rative rewards  for  extraordinary  exploits  and 
for  victory  in  single  combat,  or  for  great 
bravery  in  some  other  affair,  just  as  the  torques 
and  bracelets  were  used;  but,  in  opposition 
to  this  view,  we  see  them  often  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  every  sort  of  representation, 
in  a single  necklace ; therefore  we  may  be- 
lieve that  in  Etruria  the  scarabmi  were  first 
the  objects  of  veneration,  and  afterwards  of 
reward  and  adornment.  The  Romans  copied 
the  scarahasus  from  the  Etruscans,  and  many 
examples  are  found  which  are  of  undoubted 
Roman  Art ; also  many  with  Greek  engrav- 
ings, which,  from  one  found  at  -ZEgina,  may 
bo  said  to  he  from  that  city,  but  in  Greece  and 
Rome  they  were  merely  superstitious  ornaments. 

The  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  who  may  have  been 
in  a certain  degree  Christian  idolaters,  had  the 
scarabmus  among  their  signs  and  symbols, 
and  as  such  we  may  easily  recognise  those 
with  engravings  similar  to  what  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  amulets,  and  which  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  abraxas. 


Even  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies scarabeci  were  used  as  ornaments,  and 
they  were  characterised  by  the  largeness  of 
style  which  belonged  to  that  epoch,  and  this 
was  especially  evident  in  the  engravings  on  the 
reverse  side.  There  are  also  some  belonging 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Art  reveals  the  modem  date. 

Ancient  Etruscan,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
scarabmi  are  at  present  very  rare,  and  therefore 
their  high  price  induces  people  now  to  imitate 
them;  and  to  such  perfection  has  this  trade 
arrived,  that  the  most  skilful  eye  can  scarcely 
discover  the  fraud.  It  is  not  the  stone,  or  the 
lustre,  or  the  engraving,  but  a certain  soft  and 
delicate  appearance  which  stamps  them  as  an- 
tique ; and  this  only  by  those  who  for  many 
years  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
this  branch  of  Art,  and  who  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce or  otherwise  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
and  handling  a great  number  of  them. 

Yale. 


THE  ‘MTJSE’  OF  CORTONA. 

There  are  some  things  in  Art  which  make  us 
realise  the  full  meaning  of  the  poet’s  “joy  for 
ever.”  The  ‘ Muse  ’ is  one  of  these  rare  surprises. 
As  the  traveller  is  whirled  over  the  iron  road 
that  now  traverses  the  Val  di  Chiana,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  Lake  Thrasimene,  thinking  of 
Hannibal  and  Flaminius,  he  gives  small  heed 
to  the  grim  hill-town  on  his  left,  looking  more 
like  a den  of  thieves  than  the  home  of  the 
fairest  relic  of  Giecian  painting  which  time  has 
yet  restored  to  us  out  of  its  rich  supply.  Y et  if  he 
fails  to  alight  and  mount  that  long  hill,  he  will 
miss  a sight  such  as  all  Europe  beside  cannot 
give.  It  is  a sensation  in  itself  approaching 
awe  to  be  within  walls  which  were  ancient 
before  Troy  was  sacked,  and  whose  massive 
stones,  capped  by  the  lighter  superstructure  of 
mediaeval  times,  still  entirely  surround  the 
town,  retaining  the  gateway  through  which, 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  the  human 
tide  of  Cortona  passed  in  and  out;  glum  arches 
commanding  vistas  of  plain,  mountain,  lake, 
far-away  towered  towns,  castles,  Pagan  and 
Christian  fanes,  battle-fields  for  which  Pelas- 
gian,  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline,  Pope  and  Italian,  each  in 
turn  has  fought  through  the  varied  vicissitudes 
of  a history  whose  light  gradually  fades  away 
in  myths  and  traditions  coeval  with  man’s 
first  appearance  on  earth. 

Cortona  has  so  shrunk  internally,  that  one 
quarter  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  filled 
with  ruins,  or  restored  to  agriculture  ; another 
quarter  is  taken  up  by  narrow,  tortuous,  foot- 
wrenching  streets,  the  grime  of  whose  deep- 
browed,  ancient  houses  makes  a background  of 
mysterious  obscurity  like  their  own  history,  and 
which  requires  the  intensity  of  Italian  noon- 
light  to  enliven  even  for  a fleeting  moment. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  fits  into  modem 
life  harmoniously  enough,  without  detriment  to 
its  ancient  genealogy. 

The  only  existing  example  of  Grecian  easel- 
painting is  kept  in  a little  shrine  in  the  Museum 
in  a small  cabinet,  and,  when  suddenly  opened, 
transports  the  visitor  who  is  familiar  with  the 
spirit  of  Greek  Art  back  to  its  best  period,  as  if 
one  of  its  fairest  forms  had  revealed  itself 
bodily  to  his  astonished  senses.  In  thus  view- 
ing it,  I confess  to  an  emotion  like  love  at  first 
sight. 

The  artist’s  triumph  was  complete.  There 
was  simply  the  head  and  bust  of  a young  girl, 
one-third  life-size,  with  a lyre,  painted  in  a wax 
medium,  on  a fragment  of  slate.  It  was  found 
by  a peasant  in  a tomb,  where  probably  it  had 
been  placed  as  the  most  precious  property  of 
the  deceased,  to  keep  him  company  in  death. 
At  first  the  finder,  supposing  it  was  a Madonna, 
gave  it  an  honourable  position  in  his  house  ; but 
being  told  by  a priest  that  it  was  an  idolatrous 
image,  he  used  the  slate  to  stop  up  a hole  in 
his  oven,  whence  it  was  rescued  by  the  owner  of 
the  farm,  and,  after  various  adventures,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  the  same  citizen  who 
gave  to  it  its  other  unique  treasure,  the  stupen- 
dous bronze  Etruscan  lamp. 


The  injuries  to  the  painting  are  slight.  They 
consist  of  sundry  abrasions  and  some  loss  of 
shadow  and  gradations  by  the  wearing  away  of 
surface  tints,  though  in  comparison  with  most 
paintings  of  the  best  Italian  period  on  canvas, 
or  even  wood,  it  is  comparatively  perfect. 
Indeed,  it  offers  a strong  argument  in  favour, 
not  only  of  the  vehicles  used,  but  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  it  is  painted,  both  for  their 
imperishable  character  and  their  superiority  to 
oils  in  securing  permanent  clearness  and  trans- 
parency. But  what  first  strike  us  are  its 
wonderful  statuesque  proportions.  At  a glance 
one  sees  the  value  of  the  practice  of  Zeuxis 
in  modelling  his  figures  in  terra-cotta  pre- 
viously to  painting  them.  No  modern  painting 
that  I have  seen  on  slate  or  other  hard  material 
gives  other  effect  than  a flat  and  more  or  less  re- 
flecting surface.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  sur- 
rounded by  atmosphere  ; and  beyond  this  fact 
one  takes  no  note  of  the  background.  The  eye 
reposes  on  a transparent,  harmonious,  low-toned, 
greyish-purplish  ether,  in  the  midst  of  which 
calmly  stands  a low-browed  girl,  just  bloomed 
into  womanhood,  not  idealised  into  monotonous 
regularity  of  outline,  but  with  the  freshness 
and  variety  of  modelling  such  as  are  found  only 
in  the  finest  examples  in  life.  Waves  of  luxu- 
riant golden-brown  hair  fall  over  the  shoulders, 
and  straying  in  delicate  and  graceful  lines  in 
light  masses  towards  the  front,  intermingle  on 
her  brow  with  a laurel  wreath.  The  right 
bosom,  which  is  of  the  sweetest  shape  and  line, 
is  exposed.  A transparent  drapery  serves  to 
heighten  the  value  of  the  dainty  flesh  and 
delicate  infused  carnation  of  the  other  shoulder. 
Only  the  upper  part  of  her  arms  is  given. 
The  drooping  eyes  give  a vestal  look  to  a 
countenance  in  which  the  intelligence  corre- 
sponds with  its  rare  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  resembles  the  ascetic  or  ecstatic 
look  of  the  saints  of  Christian  Art,  yet  it  is 
spiritually  supersensuous — what  the  Venus  de 
Milo  might  have  been  in  early  girlhood  when 
the  possibilities  of  the  goddess-woman  were 
nascent  within  her ; in  fact,  a perfectly  beauti- 
ful, heathful  daughter  of  the  earth,  with  a 
visible  forecasting  of  pure  instincts  as  yet  un- 
tested by  the  dubious  experiences  of  life,  leav- 
ing the  spectator  in  rapt  enjoyment  of  her 
loveliness,  while  undetermined  as  to  her  future 
destiny.  She  might  prove  a Sappho,  an  As- 
pasia,  or  a Cornelia  : no  matter  what ! There 
she  stands  more  vitally  lovely  than  any  figure  of 
similar  attempt  by  Raffaello,  Titian,  Correggio, 
that  I can  recall.  In  some  technical  details  each 
of  these  painters  may  have  done  some  things 
superior  to  points  of  execution  here.  But  the 
‘Muse’  combines,  as  far  as  can  be  in  the  vehicles 
used,  that  perfect  adaptation  of  colour  to  form 
which  best  expresses  both  the  scientific  truths 
and  the  highest  inspirations  of  Art.  And  this 
excellence  is  as  much  due  to  colour  as  to  design. 
Although  the  painter  followed  nature  in  the 
main  as  his  guide,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
add  to  the  effect  which  he  aimed  at,  keeping  in 
view  the  position  from  which  evidently  his 
picture  was  to  be  seen,  he  turned  to  aesthetic 
law  for  his  instruction.  This  admits  local 
falsehood  to  attain  greater  general  truth,  or 
the  exaggeration  or  diminution  of  parts  in  order 
to  secure  complete  unity  as  a whole  at  the  point 
of  observation.  As  now  seen,  there  is  a slight 
elongation  of  the  neck,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the 
artist  had  his  special  rule.  His  colouring  is 
firm,  solid,  broad,  and  emphatic,  with  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  of  warm  tone,  and  an 
understanding  of  cliiaro-oscuro  that  reminded  me 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  seemed  a happy 
illustration  of  his  axioms  of  painting.  Artists 
alone,  however,  can  fully  appreciate  the  tech- 
nical execution,  though  every  visitor  feels  the 
wondrous  beauty  that  steals  over  the  senses 
like  enchanting  music. 

I am  told  a large  sum  has  been  in  vain 
offered  for  the  ‘ Muse  ’ by  the  agent  of  a foreign 
gallery.  As  it  was  given  to  Cortona  on  the 
sole  condition  that  she  keeps  it,  this  isolated 
town,  so  seldom  visited  by  tourists,  is  likely 
for  ever  to  retain  the  remarkable  treasure — the 
sole  extant  proof  that  Greek  painting  was  on  a 
par  with  its  sculpture.  It  is  a mere  fragment, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  example  of  its 
best  work.  Had  we  their  master-pieces,  the 
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a ccounts  of  which  seem  fabulous,  we  might  j 
have  a different  standard  from  what  now  is  j 
shown  by  which  to  adjudicate  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modern  painting.  The 
‘ Muse  ’ seems  to  possess  in  eminent  degree  those 
qualities  which  the  best  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  sought  for,  and  which  modern  French 
Art  tries  to  realise. 

The  encaustic  method  in  which  the  ‘Muse’  is 
painted  comes  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
resists  time  and  humidity  better  than  any 
other.  It  was  practised  in  a modified  form  by 
the  Byzantines,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
modern  Greeks  and  Russians.  There  exist 
Byzantine  paintings  eight  centuries  old  in 
almost  as  perfect  a condition  as  when  finished. 
Pliny  says  this  system  was  in  vogue  before  the 
time  of  Aristides.  It  is  supposed  that  the  colours 
were  boiled  with  wax,  into  which  a small  quan- 
tity of  oil  was  infused.  I presume  the  ‘ Muse  ’ 
was  painted  during  the  epoch  in  which  Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius,  and  Apelles  flourished.  The  prices 
paid  them  exceed  even  modem  prodigality,  and 
indicate  the  prodigious  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held.  Lucullus  gave  nearly  £1,000,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  a copy  of  a portrait  of  Glycera, 
seated  with  a crown  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
Nicias  refused  £20,000  for  a picture  of  the 
‘ Descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hell,’  preferring  to 
give  it  to  Athens,  his  birthplace.  Julius  Cmsar 
paid  more  than  £30,000  for  two  paintings 
representing  ‘ Ajax  ’ and  ‘ Medea.’  The  fees 
given  by  pupils  in  the  studios  of  great  masters 
were  enormous,  but  the  course  of  study  was 
thorough.  Time  and  money  were  secondary 
considerations  to  perfection.  Protogenes  worked 
seven  years  at  his  picture  of  the  hunter  Jalysus. 
We  cite  Leonardo’s  four  years’  work  on  his 
‘ Mona  Lisa  ’ as  a wonder  of  patient  elaboration. 
Four  centuries  have  robbed  it  of  its  finest  quali- 
ties, while  after  twenty  the  ‘ Muse  ’ still  retains 
hers.  The  durability  of  encaustic  colours  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  destructibility  of 
modern  pigments. 

Is  the  * Muse’  pure  Greek  Art,  or  was  it  painted 
in  Etruria  by  one  taught  in  that  school  ? Type 
and  treatment  are  thoroughly  Grecian,  yet 
there  is  also  about  it  an  individuality  of  ex- 
pression that  indicates  study  from  nature.  If 
it  be  Etruscan  in  origin,  and  Greek  in  treat- 
ment, it  is  a happy  union  of  the  merits  of  these 
diverging  schools.  But  whatever  may  be  its 
precise  origin,  it  causes  us  the  more  deeply  to 
regret  the  loss  of  those  master-pieces  of  Greek 
painting,  to  whose  beautiful  and  thorough  exe- 
cution this  serves  as  a clue. 

J.  Jackson  Jarves. 

Florence. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

Edward  Alleyn,  the  “ poor  player  ” who  was 
said  to  have  been  a friend  and  companion  of 
Shakespeare,  performed  a most  noble  deed 
when  he  founded  his  “ College  of  God's  Gift  ” 
at  Dulwich.  The  £10,000  he  invested  in 
the  manor  of  Dulwich  has  already  grown 
to  a princely  income,  amounting  at  this  day 
to  about  £16,000  a year,  with  the  promise 
of  rapid  and  considerable  increase.  But  the 
danger  which  seems  to  attend  all  our  great 
charities  has  not  left  Dulwich  free  — the 
attraction  it  holds  out  to  some  to  take  advantage 
of  its  wealth  to  further  their  own  ends. 

So  great  and  manifold  were  the  benefits  this 
charity  was  capable  of  conferring  on  the  four 
metropolitan  parishes  specially  selected  by 
Alleyn  for  participation  in  his  benevolence, 
that  Parliament  framed  a special  Act  in  1857  to 
regulate  its  future  management,  and  to  enable 
its  resources  to  be  fully  developed.  Under  that 
Act  provision  was  made  for  seeming  to  an  almost 
unlimited  number  the  benefits  of  a superior 
education  at  a sufficiently  moderate  fee,  while 
at  the  same  timo  the  eleemosynary  branch 
of  the  charity  was  placed  on  an  extended  and 
greatly-improved  basis.  But  the  best  intentions 
of  the  legislature  have  been  frustrated  by  bad 
management.  The  Governors  have  so  mud- 
dled affairs,  that  a financial  crisis  has  overtaken 
them,  and  the  people  of  the  little  hamlet  and 


the  populous  neighbourhood  are  “ up  in  arms  ” 
at  length,  and  demanding  the  help  and  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  to  arrest  the  evil.  i 

It  would  hardly  be  possible,  in  these  pages, 
to  state  all  the  grievances  complained  of,  much 
less  to  enter  into  particulars  of  the  mismanage-  j 
ment  which  seems  not  unlikely  to  involve  this 
great  charity  in  all  the  terrors  and  fatalities 
of  a Chancery  suit.  But,  in  general  terms, 
we  may  say  that  great  extravagance  in  every 
department  seems  amply  proved  from  the  pub-  j 
lished  accounts  of  the  Governors,  and  chiefly  : 
so  in  their  expenditure  on  salaries  and  on  ; 
building  the  New  College.  It  is  stated  that 
leases  have  been  granted  of  the  estates  on 
terms  very  disadvantageous  to  the  foundation  ; 
and  the  managing  body  are  clearly  liable  to  the 
accusation  of  reckless  expenditure  and  perver- 
sion of  funds  under  the  head  of  “ Suspense  Ac- 
count,” exceeding  £10,000,  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  expressly  stipulates  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  educational  and  eleemosynary 
branches.  But  in  order  to  convey  something 
more  than  a general  idea  of  the  state  of  things 
which  has  existed  for  several  years  past,  we 
will  instance  the  Picture-Gallery  account  and 
the  transactions  connected  with  the  new  school- 
buildings. 

Most  of  our  readers  know,  or  have  heard,  of 
the  famous  little  Picture-Gallery  attached  to 
Dulwich  College ; but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  this  gallery  has  a separate  endow- 
ment, yielding  about  £530  a year  ; and,  subject 
to  a small  outlay  for  management,  it  is  di- 
rected by  the  Act  of  1857  that  the  surplus 
income  shall  be  devoted  to  teaching  drawing 
and  design  to  the  scholars  attending  the  College 
schools.  This  is  a most  valuable  provision, 
for  there  is  much  need  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and,  indeed,  in  all  our  large  towns,  for 
such  sustenance  to  elementary  Art  as  is  here 
indicated ; and  this  provision,  judiciously  carried 
out,  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a school  of  Art 
of  no  mean  order.  The  Governors,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  this  object, 
and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1867,  the  whole 
amount  which  they  expended,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  out  of  a continu- 
ally growing  surplus,  was  £8  17s.  6<7.  It  is 
worth  while  to  give  the  items.  Here  they  are  : 
“A  skeleton  for  the  drawing-school,”  £5 ; “ Casts 
and  models  for  school,”  £3  17s.  6 d.  It  was  not 
that  the  managers  were  extravagant  in  the 
appointment  of  expensive  employes , for  it  ap- 
pears that  about  £160  a year  pays  the  wages  of 
the  attendants ; and  one  of  them,  we  understand, 
performs  very  special  duties  for  that  sum,  hav- 
ing been  able  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the 
institution  the  valuable  instruction  he  acquired 
in  tho  sale-rooms  of  a London  firm  of  auc- 
tioneers, in  repairing  and  restoring  the  pictures 
and  their  frames  as  occasion  arises.  Now,  our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  hardly  credit  the  fact  we 
are  about  to  mention,  so  monstrous  a misap- 
propriation of  the  Gallery  funds  seeming  incre- 
dible : we  give  it  as  stated  in  the  printed 
accounts  of  the  Institution,  remarking  only 
that  from  what  we  have  heard,  it  is  but  a 
fair  specimen  of  how  the  funds  of  the  charity 
have  been  abused.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1866,  a balance  of  £812  was  in  hand, 
which,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  ia  1857,  should  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  applied  as  already  mentioned ; but  in  that 
year  we  find  it  stated  in  the  accounts,  “ By 
alterations  of  the  porch,  £546;”  and,  further, 
this  work  was  no  sooner  finished  than,  according 
to  the  next  Report,  these  “ alterations  to  the 
porch  ” were  altered  again  in  1867  at  a cost  of 
£416,  thus  sweeping  entirely  away  the  accumu- 
lations of  several  years;  since  which  time  a 
further  sum  of  £25  has  been  paid  to  complete 
these  alterations.  We  have  also  been  informed 
that  in  1868  (accounts  for  which  are  not  yet 
published)  £150  was  expended  on  a Dado  for 
the  Picture-Gallery.  This  expenditure  on  the 
porch,  a plain  brick  entrance  of  a frontage  of 
about  20  feet,  a depth  of  16  feet,  and  a height 
of  perhaps  12  feet,  is  so  reprehensible,  that  fur- 
ther comment  is  needless;  but  supposing  repairs 
of  such  a nature  had  been  required,  which  seems 
hardly  possible,  the  charge  should  have  been 
on  the  general  account,  and  not  abstracted 
from  the  funds  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 


had  especially  directed  should  go  to  teach  draw- 
ing or  designing  in  the  schools. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  facts 
connected  with  the  new  buildings  for  the 
schools  that  we  see  the  result  of  the  present 
management  in  its  most  glaring  light.  The 
Governors,  no  doubt,  felt  that  such  a munifi- 
cent charity  should  provide  a noble  edifice  for 
its  scholars,  one  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion as  a model  of  what  such  a place  should  be. 
Hence,  when  their  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
presented  a plan  somewhat  more  ornate  than 
they  had  contemplated,  and  even  more  expen- 
sive than  any  similar  building  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  they  assented  to  an  outlay  of  £56,000 
for  the  accommodation  of  300  day-boys  in  the 
upper,  and  300  in  the  lower,  school.  It  must 
be  observed  that  this  amount  did  not  include 
a residence  for  the  Head-Master,  for  which  a 
separate  sum  of  £6,000  was  suggested.  When 
it  is  known  that  at  Marlborough  and  at  Chel- 
tenham a much  smaller  amount  was  found  amply 
sufficient,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Gover- 
nors dealt  liberally  with  their  architect  in 
conceding  the  demand ; but  amazing  as  it  may 
appear,  this  sum  of  £56,000  has  been  long  since 
exceeded,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  not  less 
than  £117,000  will  be  the  total  cost  of  the 
building  when  finished  in  July  next,  and  that 
does  not  include  a residence  for  any  of  the 
masters,  nor  the  sum  for  rebuilding  the  Chapel, 
which  is  intended  to  be  annexed  afterwards. 
According  to  the  best  information  which  can 
be  obtained  from  Parliamentary  papers,  the 
j average  cost  of  a first-class  school-building 
J should  be  about  £40  per  head ; but  here  at 
Dulwich  the  cost  will  be  £140  per  bead.  It 
I is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Governors 
can  explain  this  shameful  waste  of  the  funds 
on  a mere  school-house  for  day-boys.  We 
understand  that  above  £20,000  has  gone  in 
terra-cotta  work,  and  that  heads  and  figures, 
very  beautiful  no  doubt,  costing  £40  and  £50 
apiece,  have  been  placed  at  such  a height  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  from  the  ground  without 
the  aid  of  a powerful  lens. 

In  connection  with  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture, we  may  add  that  a sum  of  £6,253  has 
been  spent  in  repairs  to  the  east  wing  of  the 
old  college,  and  a further  sum  of  £9,560  has 
been  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  west 
wing  ; in  all  £15,813  on  repairs  only  of  alms- 
houses accommodating  thirty-six  pensioners, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £448  for  each  inmate.  In 
ten  years  the  Governors  have  received  £235,273, 
and  £146,000  of  this  amount  have  been  ex- 
pended on  management  and  building,  whilst 
only  £23,085  have  been  devoted  to  education. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  misappropriation 
of  funds  is,  that  the  educational  department  has 
suffered  very  severely,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  double  the  capitation  fees  hitherto  charged  ; 
thus  inflicting  a very  serious  injury  on  the  class 
for  whom  the  schools  were  especially  designed, 
at  a time  when  the  completion  of  tho  new 
buildings  justified  an  expectation  that  greater 
advantages  would  be  afforded.  The  result,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  will  be  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  Institution  very  materially,  unless  some 
authority  can  interpose  to  prevent  the  Gover- 
nors from  carrying  out  this  part  of  their  scheme, 
and  enforce  a more  reasonable  and  economical 
management  for  the  future. 

On  many  accounts  it  is  to  be  deplored , that 
the  Dulwich  College  does  so  little,  compared 
with  what  it  might  be  made  to  do,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  Art.  Its  collection  of 
pictures  is  seen  by  comparatively  few ; as  a 
means  of  teaching  they  are  absolutely  useless. 
If  they  must  remain  where  they  are  (and  that 
is  by  no  means  a necessity),  at  least  they  might 
be  converted  into  something  more  than  mere 
amusements  to  idle  “ gapers.”  Out  of  evil  very 
often  comes  good.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
public  attention  being  now  directed  to  the 
‘•management”  of  the  College,  such  reforms 
may  be  introduced  there  as  shall  remodel  the 
Institution,  and  convert  it  from  a system  of  idle 
apathy  into  that  of  productive  energy  and  per- 
manent good.  It  is  not  improbable  we  shall 
be  again  called  upon  to  treat  this  subject — one 
of  very  high  importance  to  the  public,  even 
more  than  to  those  who  have  the  management 
of  the  College. 


THE 


BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTEE. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXII.— WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  R.S.A. 

MN  examination  of  the  works  of  the  modern  European 
schools  of  painting  will  show  that  the  romancists 
A,  largely  predominate  in  our  own  ; and  still  more  that 
f the  northern  artists  of  Great  Britain  must,  in  this 

particular,  take  precedence  of  the  southern.  It 
T'C^/vl  wou^  indeed  be  strange  if,  in  a country  which  may 
/ appropriately  be  called  “ the  land  of  romance,”  her 
£ painters  should  not  have  imbibed  some  of  the  spirit 
that  has  animated  not  a few  of  the  Scottish  writers 
of  fiction,  and  Walter  Scott  especially,  who,  perhaps, 
has  done  more  to  foster,  if  not  create,  that  spirit  than  any  literary 
man  who  ever  lived.  Romance  in  painting  appears  to  occupy  the 
middle  course  between  history  and  genre ; it  may,  or  may  not,  be 
fact,  though  habited  in  its  garb ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  ordinary  incident,  either  domestic  or  otherwise,  and  so 
cannot  be  ranked  with  genre.  Subjects  of  romance  are  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  even  if  allied  with  the  marvellous ; and 
thus  they  fall  into  the  category  of  poetic  narrative,  like  the  lays 
of  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages. 

William  Douglas  has  long  held  a leading  position  among  the 
Scottish  artists  whose  talents  have  been  chiefly  turned  into  the 
direction  referred  to.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1823,  and 
was  educated  there.  With  the  exception  of  attending  during 
three  or  four  months  the  Trustees’  Academy,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Allan,  his  Art-education  was  very  desultory, 
and  the  knowledge  of  painting  which  he  gained  was  mostly  self- 
acquired.  We  believe  Mr.  Douglas  never  copied  a picture  of  any 
kind  in  his  life  ; and  so  far  he  had  the  advantage  of  creating  his 
own  style,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  secured  an  originality  of  treat- 
ment which  many  painters  are  often  unable  to  do,  who  only  see 
through  the  medium  of  some  favourite  master  whom  they  adopt 
as  a model.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  this  remark  that  such 
study  should  be  avoided  : Art-education  without  it  would,  in  fact, 
and  in  most  instances,  be  no  education  at  all;  and  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  an  able  instructor,  and  to  note  well  the  methods,  if 
they  can  be  ascertained,  by  which  a great  artist  has  achieved  his 
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j success,  will  go  far  towards  effecting  a similar  result.  But  his  ox- 
! ample  is  only  for  direction,  not  imitation  ; and  the  young  artist  who 
feels  himself  strong  enough  to  set  out  on  his  career  without  any  such 
guide  will  doubtless  find  many  impediments  in  his  way,  yet  will  he 
maintain  his  independence,  and  that  in  itself  is  not  an  unaccredited 
passport  to  reputation  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose  favourable 
opinion  is  often  worth  gaining.  No  man  ever  found  a conspicuous 
1 place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  who  aimed  at  being  nothing  more 
i than  the  imitator  of  some  great  predecessor ; neither  can  a painter 
expect  to  occupy  an  exalted  position  when  he  is  content  only 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  another,  even  though  that  other  should 
1 be  a Raffaelle  or  a Titian. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- one  Mr.  Douglas  began  to  exhibit,  by 
sending  some  portraits  to  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  immediately  following,  some  rustic  and  other  subjects, 
such  as  ‘Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse,’  ‘ The  Norseman  and 
the  Sicilian  Captive,’  ‘ The  Fiddler’s  Comfort,’  ‘ Bandits  selling 
Spoil,’  ‘ The  Astrologer.  ’ The  last-named  work  attracted  our 
special  notice  as  a conception  imposing  in  character,  and  painted 
with  a remarkably  vigorous  pencil.  ‘ The  Death  of  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,’  ‘The  Widow’s  Mite,’  and  ‘ The  Intercepted  Despatch,’ 

, belong  to  this  period.  ‘ The  Knife-Grinder,’  exhibited  in  1850,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  genre  painting ; the  figures  are  well  com- 
posed and  truthful:  that  of  a girl,  who  stands  with  her  back  to 
I the  spectator,  intently  watching  the  grinder’s  operations,  shows 
how  attitude  and  dress  may  be  as  suggestive  of  character  as  are 
the  features  of  an  individual.  ‘The  Departure  for  Battle,’  ex- 
hibited the  same  year,  represents,  and  with  considerable  artistic 
skill,  a group  of  armed  soldiers,  half-length  figures,  of  the  olden 
i time,  taking  leave  of  their  friends ; behind  them  other  warriors 
| are  seen  issuing  from  the  portal  of  a castle. 

i In  1851  Mr  Douglas  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Scottish 
j Academy,  to  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  sent  ‘ The  Biblio- 
I mania,’  a very  clever  work,  and  ‘An  Auld  Scotch  Wife,’  one  of 
the  most  original  and  powerfully-painted  pictures  then  hung  in 
I the  gallery.  With  tho  former  of  these  the  artist  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  the  field  of  romance,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  and  out  of  which  came  so  large  a proportion  of  his  sub- 
sequent productions ; of  these  one  of  the  earliest  was  ‘ The  Bib- 
liopolists,’  now  at  South  Kensington. 

In  1854  Mr.  Douglas  received  his  diploma  as  full  member  of  the 
Scottish  Academy ; he  exhibited  that  year  three  pictures.  The 
i first  was  an  illustration  of  the  well-known  story  of  “ Dean  Swift 
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and  the  Errand-boy.”  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Dean’s  study,  the 
contents  of  which  appear  in  most  admirable  disorder.  The 
lad  who  has  brought  the  present  of  game  is  duly  installed  in  his 
reverence’s  chair,  a piece  of  furniture  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Dean’s  habits  and  customs,  is  somewhat  out  of 
repair — disorganised,  in  fact,  as  the  book-shelves  against  which  it 
is  relieved,  or  even  as  the  books  themselves ; these  may  be 
described  as  an  undeveloped  mass  of  tattered  sheets  of  letter- 
press,  picturesquely  enshrined  in  impromptu  coverings  of  moth- 


eaten  calf- skin  and  dusky  vellum,  but  all  in  harmony  with  their 
witty  owner’s  clerical  vestments  and  general  personal  appearance. 
His  portrait  is  undoubtedly  a life-like  representation  of  this 
eccentric  character,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  accessories  of  the  picture  are  painted  with 
exquisite  finish,  and  the  pose  and  expression  of  the  young  man  in 
the  chair  are  wonderfully  significant  of  sly  humour.  The  second 
work  of  this  year  was  ‘ The  Attempted  Assassination  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,’  a subject  which,  though  foreign  to  the  artist’s  usual 
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tation.  There  are  great  breadth  of  effect  and  depth  of  tone  in  this 
well-conceived  work. 

A mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  pictures  painted  by  Mr. 
Douglas  during  the  next  four  or  five  years  must  suffice,  lest  we 
should  exhaust  the  space  at  our  command  before  noticing  his  more 
recent  works.  Among  the  former,  were  ‘ The  False  Astrologer,’ 

‘ The  World  Within  and  the  World  Without,’  1 The  Arrest  of 
Pietro  d’Apone,’  ‘Yesalius,’  ‘ The  Saint-Maker,’  ‘The Last  Hours 
of  a Dark  Life,’  ‘ The  Errand  of  Mercy,’  &c. 

From  the  hand  of  almost  every  other  painter  than  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  subject  of  a picture  exhibited  by  him  in  Edinburgh,  in  1862, 

‘ Dante  arranging  his  Fi’iends  in  Inferno,’  would  have  taken  most 
of  the  visitors  by  surprise.  But  the  Scottish  public  frequenting 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  romanticism  of  the  artist,  and  regarded  his  work  only  as 
accumulative  evidence  of  his  power  to  treat  even  the  strange 
unearthly  imaginings  of  the  great  Italian  poet  in  a suitable  and 
appreciative  spirit.  The  picture  is  one  of  sterling  merit.  It  was 


themes,  is  treated  in  a masterly  and  most  effective  manner,  both  | 
with  regard  to  design  and  colour.  The  third  picture  was  ‘ Philo- 
sophy in  the  Olden  Time,’  suggested  by  Scott’s  lines — 

“ For  when  in  studious  mood  he  paced 
St.  Andrew’s  cloistered  hall, 

His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall.” 

The  composition  includes  four  figures,  freely  grouped  and  skil- 
fully brought  forward  from  an  architectural  background.  The 
pencilling  is  broad  yet  graceful.  The  character  and  expression 
of  the  whole  evidence  study,  and  power  of  individualising. 

We  noted  three  pictures  contributed  to  the  Scottish  Academy  in  j 
1855  : ‘ The  Guard-house  Chorus,’  a capital  work,  remarkably 

vigorous  in  manner,  fine  in  colour,  and  the  figures  extremely  well- 
drawn  ; * Monkish  Transcribers,’  in  which  all  the  accessories  of 
the  composition  are  most  elaborately  painted ; and  ‘ Among  the 
Brambles,’  a delightful  nook  of  natural  scenery,  in  which  stands 
a young  girl,  seemingly  of  the  gipsy  tribe,  looking  steadfastly  at  ; 


a robin  ; it  is  a very  elaborate  and  prosaic  transcript  of  nature. 
Under  the  title  of  ' The  Tempter,’  appeared  in  the  following  year 
a picture  that  might  not  inappropriately  be  called  ‘ The  First 
Thought  of  Murder.’  The  composition  contains  two  figures,  one 
of  whom  is  seated  at  a table,  and  is  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a 
reward,  to  commit  some  foul  deed  by  a shadowy  figure  behind, 
who  places  a pen  before  him  while  he  charms  his  ears  with  the 
sound  of  gold.  It  is  a striking  subject,  elaborately  worked  out. 
With  it  was  ‘ The  Rosicrusians,’  a group  of  those  mystics  of  past 
ages,  engaged  in  conversation  as  they  stand  before  a curtain 
drawn  across  the  apartment. 

In  1857  Mr.  Douglas  visited  Italy,  less,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  than  for  pleasure  and  a desire  to  see  the  country ; in 
fact,  as  we  have  heard  him  remark,  he  “did  nothing  but  prowl 
about  the  old  churches  and  curiosity  shops.”  Yet  he  left  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  Academy  exhibition  of  the  year,  this  picture,  ‘ The 
Messenger  of  Evil  Tidings,’  a scene  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
to  iudge  from  the  costumes  of  the  figures.  One  of  these  is  a 


courier,  or  messenger,  who  seems  to  have  travelled  with  “ hot 
haste,”  and  is  now  standing  in  the  hall  of  a fine  mansion,  having 
presented  to  its  owner,  a venerable-looking  gentleman,  a docu- 
1 ment  that  portends  evil  tidings ; for  as  the  latter  reads  it,  his 
j countenance  betokens  alarm,  as  does  that  also  of  his  fair  young 
daughter,  clinging  to  her  father's  arm  ; while  a crowd  of  domestics 
l and  retainers,  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  have 
! followed  him  into  the  hall  to  ascertain  what  news  he  brings.  The 
| story  is  dramatically  and  perspicuously  told,  and  is  placed  on  the 
canvas  with  much  artistic  power.  This  picture  was  accompanied 
by  another,  ‘ The  Alchemist,’  showing  an  interior  in  which  is 
seated  the  man  of  science,  intent  on  some  profound  study,  and 
i surrounded  by  a mass  of  objects,  such  as  a painter  who  delights 
in  things  “old  and  strange,”  rejoices  in  as  models.  The  old 
monkish  legend  of  “St.  Dunstan  and  the  Devil”  supplied  Mr. 
Douglas  with  a subject  for  a capital  picture,  exhibited  in  1858. 
The  saint  is  represented  as  a sagacious-looking,  burly  monk,  into 
whose  ear  the  evil  one  is  pouring  the  leperous  distilment  of  temp- 
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in  this  year,  if  our  memory  is  not  at  fault,  that  Mr.  Douglas  first 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  to  which 
he  contributed  three  excellent,  though  comparatively  small, 
paintings,  respectively  entitled  ‘ Criticism,’  ‘ The  Page,’  and  ‘ A 
Monk  of  the  Order  of  San  Carlini.’  The  following  year  he  sent 
to  the  same  gallery  a portrait  of  Dr.  Laing,  Honorary  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  in  the  Scottish  Academy.  The  distinguished 
antiquarian  is  seated  in  his  library,  the  contents  of  which,  such 
as  a man  of  his  tastes  and  acquirements  would  gather  into  his 
sanctum,  afforded  the  artist  ample  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his 
delicate  pencil.  The  same  picture  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in 
1804.  With  it  was  ‘ The  Alchemist  on  the  Verge  of  a Discovery,’ 
a composition  which,  like  some  others  from  the  same  hand,  is 
capable  of  diversified  reading;  and  this,  to  quote  the  comments 
of  our  critic  in  his  notice  of  the  exhibition,  “has  a touch  of 
humour  in  it.  Disturbed  in  his  study  by  a noise  in  the  adjoining 
room,  the  dreamy  student  has  come  to  search  for  the  cause ; the 
dark  outer  chamber  is  draped  with  tapestry,  on  which  a love-scene 
is  embroidered ; but  below  the  picture  are  visible  two  pairs  of 


feet — one  masculine,  the  other  delicately  feminine — and  an  open 
window  and  rope-ladder  tell  the  tale,  not  very  moral,  it  is  true  ; 
but  artists  are  privileged.  The  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  moonlit 
city  through  the  open  window,  the  lighted  study  of  the  Alchemist, 
and  the  dark  tapestried  outer- chamber,  form  an  artistic  com- 
bination which  has  called  forth  the  nicest  skill  of  the  painter.” 
To  these  must  be  added  two  others  of  the  same  year  : * Curiosity,’ 
represents  a lady  in  her  husband’s  study,  amusing  herself  with  a 
beautiful  child,  and  while  so  doing  chances  to  light  upon  a small 
portrait-case,  which  is  assumed  to  contain  a likeness  of  some  fair 
inamorata;  * The  Spell,’  for  engraving  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kind  permission  of  its  owner,  Mr.  G.  B.  Simpson,  Broughty 
I Ferry,  Dundee,  is  one  of  those  strange  mystical  subjects  so  often 
i indulged  in  by  the  painter.  There  is  much  originality  in  the 
j composition,  which  sufficiently  declares  itself ; probably  it  is  in- 
tended, like  1 The  Astrologer  ’ just  mentioned,  to  have  a double 
| meaning.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  our  engraving  when  inverted, 

I he  will  see  on  what  forms  the  table-cover  a pair  of  lovers  in  a 
i beautiful  landscape.  Possibly  this  forms  a key  to  the  “ spell.” 
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Mr.  Douglas’s  most  attractive  picture  in  the  Edinburgh  exhi- 
bition of  1865  was  1 The  Return  of  the  Carrier.’  An  elderly  man  is 
seated  in  his  study,  deeply  intent  on  his  papers ; a beautiful  girl, 
his  daughter,  sits  on  the  floor,  near  him.  Through  an  open 
window  the  spectator  catches  a glimpse  of  the  city,  and  the  clear 
blue  sky ; a carrier-pigeon,  bearing  a letter,  has  found  entrance, 
and  alights  behind  the  chair  of  the  father : the  girl’s  anxious 
gaze  on  the  bird  betrays  her  secret.  ‘ Perfect  Solitude,’  ex- 
hibited with  it,  is  a satirical  title  of  an  admirable  picture ; it, 
also,  represents  a study,  or  library,  richly  furnished,  and  abound- 
ing with  objets  de  luxe  and  costly  bound  volumes,  among  which 
is  a young  girl  evidently  lost  amidst  her  surroundings. 

‘ The  Conspirators  ’ was  a contribution  to  the  Scottish  Academy 
exhibition  of  1866;  it  must  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  south 
of  the  Tweed,  from  a small  replica  which  appeared  in  the  Royal 
Academy  the  following  year  : it  is  admirable  in  design,  while  the 
faces  of  the  men  are  most  expressive  of  their  unlawful  occupation. 

‘ The  Whisper,’  which  we  have  engraved,  was  exhibited  with 
‘ The  Conspirators  ’ in  Edinburgh,  and  represents  a page  and 


soubrette,  or  waiting-woman,  probably  occupied  in  discussing 
some  love-revelation.  The  figures  are  most  truthful  in  attitude 
and  expression.  As  an  example  of  genre  painting,  it  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  IT.  Bell,  Broughty 
Ferry,  Dundee,  for  permission  to  copy  this  picture  ; it  forms  part 
of  his  collection  of  Scottish  Art.  ‘ Waiting  for  a last  Interview — a 
page  from  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,’  in  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  of  1866.  most  favourably  attracted  our  notice  at  the 
time.  ‘ The  Old  World  and  the  New,’  one  of  our  engraved 
illustrations,  hangs  in  this  present  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Scottish 
Academy,  and  was  referred  to  in  our  notice. 

We  have  said  enough,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  testify  our 
estimate  of  this  thinking  and  most  pains-takiDg  artist.  We  wish 
he  would  show  himself  in  London  much  more  frequently  than  he 
does.  The  originality  of  the  large  proportion  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  skilful  and  most  effective  treatment  of  all,  would  certainly  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  gaining  for  him  here  as  wide  a reputa- 
tion as  he  deservedly  enjoys  in  Scotland. 

James  Dafeorne. 
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THE  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY 

OF 

J.  McQUEEN,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

Having  done  justice  to  one  publisher  of  chromo- 
lithographs, it  is  but  right  we  should  accord  it 
to  another.  We  have  examined  a large  num- 
ber of  productions,  in  this  style,  issued  by 
J.  McQueen,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  report 
the  result.  The  windows  of  all  leading  Art- 
purveyors  are  full  of  them ; they  attract  the 
eye  in  all  principal  thoroughfares  throughout 
the  country ; and,  no  doubt,  are  accepted  by 
thousands  who  desire  the  walls  of  their  dwell- 
ing-rooms to  be  made  cheerful  by  works  of  Art 
— such  works  as  are  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  cannot  possess  themselves  of  the  originals, 
and  are  content  with  copies  that  will  not  fail 
to  give  enjoyment.  Our  print-publishers  have 
almost  ceased  to  issue  engravings  either  in  line 
or  mezzotinto ; our  columns  rarely  notice  any 
works  of  that  class ; now  and  then  examples 
come  to  us  from  Germany,  Belgium,  or  France. 
Messrs.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New 
York,  have  “the  trade”  almost  entirely  to 
themselves,  our  print-publishers  in  a great  de- 
gree limiting  their  issues  to  chromo-lithographs. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  these  should  be  of 
a good  order  ; generally  they  are  so  ; although 
we  may  be  justified  in  lamenting  that  the  palmy 
days  of  engraving  and  publishing  arc  gone 
by,  and  that  in  England  we  look  in  vain  for 
acquisitions  in  the  higher  departments  of  the 
art. 

The  whole  of  those  we  have  examined,  issued 
by  J.  McQueen,  are  from  water-colour  draw- 
ings, and  although,  in  some  instances,  to  pro- 
duce the  copies  no  fewer  than  twenty- eight 
distinct  printings  have  been  necessary  (as  in 
the  case  of  those  we  are  about  to  notice  after 
Birket  Foster),  they  are  published  at  compa- 
ratively small  prices — about  a hundredth  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  original  work. 

Mr.  McQueen  has  produced  no  fewer  than  a 
dozen  prints  from  drawings  and  sketches  by 
Birket  Foster  : some  small,  others  large ; they 
may  not,  indeed,  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  original  works,  but  they  will  go  very  far  to 
satisfy  where  such  original  works  are  unattain- 
able, and  may  be  accepted  in  any  drawing-room 
from  which  the  costlier  acquisitions  of  wealth 
are  of  necessity  excluded. 

Of  the  larger  “sort,”  we  may  name  a pair  to 
produce  which,  as  we  have  intimated,  twenty- 
eight  stones,  or  separate  printings,  have  been 
necessary,  so  that  every  tint  and  touch  of  the 
original  may  be  preserved  in  the  copy ; the 
one  is  of  a ‘ Ferry  Boat,’  in  which  is  a group  of 
rustic  children ; the  other  is  called  * Storming 
the  Castle,’  the  castle  being  a waggon,  posses- 
sion of  which  is  fought  for  against  invaders — 
after  the  way  of  the  world  in  which  the  nine 
points  of  the  law  utterly  negative  the  tenth. 
These  are  charming  prints,  perhaps  the  best,  as 
they  are  certainly  among  the  most  pleasing, 
the  art  has  yet  produced.  Of  the  other  chromos 
after  Birket  Foster,  we  may  select,  first,  ‘ Ford- 
ing the  Brook,’  a girl  bearing  her  child-sister 
across  some  water ; another  ‘ Children  Winding 
Cotton,’  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a hewn  tree, 
with  a rich  landscape  in  the  distance ; and 
three  from  “sketches,”  respectively  entitled 
4 The  Sun  Flower,’  ‘ The  Pet  Kitten,’  and  ‘ The 
Young  Scholar :’  these  are  of  peasant  girls,  and 
the  titles  indicate  the  treatment.  Birket  Foster 
is,  by  this  means,  again  made  a teacher  of  the 
multitude,  as  he  was  when  his  graceful  penc  il 
gave  delight  to  thousands,  who  could,  and  did, 
acquire  engravings  from  his  drawings  on  wood  : 
they  are  comparatively  few  who  can  adorn 
their  mansions  with  the  actual  fruit  of  his 
pencil,  but  they  are  many  who  can  possess 
these  agreeable  copies. 

The  two  we  next  select  for  notice  from 
the  store  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  McQueen  are 
views  at  Killamey — large  prints  after  water- 
colour paintings  by  J.  C.  Reed — * Muckross 
Abbey  and  Middle  Lake,’  and  ‘ The  Reeks  of 
Macgillicuddy.’  They  are  of  autumn  scenes, 
when  the  rich  tints  of  mingled  brown  and 
yellow  are  on  the  trees,  and  the  arbutus  is  in 

its  glory.  They  will  tempt  southward,  in 
Ireland,  all  who  examine  them,  for  they  picture 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  a district  second 
to  none  in  Europe  in  all  that  can  charm  of 
mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  river,  of  savage 
grandeur,  and  the  vernal  graces  of  nature.  As 
compositions,  these  works  of  Mr.  Reed  are  most 
striking  and  interesting ; they  have  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  that  they  are  true ; 
moreover,  they  are  admirable  specimens  of  the 
art,  and,  we  can  well  believe,  might  be  placed 
without  peril  by  the  sides  of  the  pictures  from 
which  they  are  taken. 

Of  equal  interest  and  of  equal  value  are  a 
pair  from  the  masterly  pencil  of  Mr.  A. 
Pknley  : ‘ Loch  Lomond  after  a Storm,’  and 
‘ Langdale  Pikes,  Windermere.’  They  render 
homage  and  honour  to  the  most  attractive  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  lakes,  of  which  they 
are  intensely  beautiful  passages  most  judiciously 
chosen.  The  storm  has  passed  oft'  from  Loch 
Lomond,  and  nature  is  regaining  repose  oyer 
the  lake  and  valley  on  which  the  mountains 
look  down ; the  setting  sun  has  already  tinted 
their  tops  with  gold,  and  gloom  is  departing 
from  the  banks  where  the  river  yet  foams  in  its 
fury.  At  Windermere  there  is  only  tranquil 
beauty : the  white  sail  on  the  lake,  the  sheep 
passing  along  the  footway,  the  glow  on  the 
clouds  and  above  the  hill -tops,  the  gay  tints  of 
the  underwood, — all  indicate  the  quiet  of  nature 
in  a district  that  is  ever  suggestive  of  calm 
contemplation  and  content.  Wordsworth,  as 
well  as  Nature,  has  hallowed  the  locality. 

Of  an  opposite  character,  yet  of  no  less 
interest,  are  two  views  taken  by  an  always 
effective  and  justly  popular  artist  — T.  M. 
Richardson.  The  one  is  the  ‘Jungfrau, 

Lauterbrunnen  ; ’ the  other,  ‘ Catenzara,  Cala- 
bria.’ They  picture  romantic  scenes : the 
snow-clad  Jungfrau  overhanging  a rugged 
road  and  a rapid  river  in  a charming  dell,  with 
groups  of  characteristic  figures,  and  a lovely 
valley  underneath  a castellated  hill- steep,  a 
castle  in  ruins  that  “ Time  has  mouldered  into 
beauty.”  Mr.  Richardson  wanders  far  away 
from  home  in  search  of  subjects  ; he  brings  us 
treasures  from  other  lands,  and  adds  largely  to 
our  fund  of  pictorial  wealth.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  he  might  not  find  at  home  themes  that 
would  give  greater  delight  to  those  who  covet 
Art  and  love  Nature. 

Another  artist  of  this  order  is  Mr.  T.  L. 
Rowrotham.  Mr.  McQueen  has  produced  one 
example  of  his  fertile  pencil,  ‘ Artrani,  near 
Amalfi,’  a grand  and  very  beautiful  scene  it  is  ; 
redolent  of  Italy — its  ships,  its  sea,  its  rocks,  and 
its  quaint  structures  of  an  olden  time. 

Not  among  the  least  interesting,  nor  the 
least  valuable,  of  these  chromo-lithographs  are 
two  delicious  sea-scapes,  from  slight  but  marvel- 
lously faithful  and  effective  sketches  by  David 
Cox — the  quiet  old  man,  who  little  guessed  the 
homage  that,  pent  up  during  his  lifetime,  was 
in  store  for  him  when  deal'  to  the  voice  of  tho 
charmer.  These  “bits”  of  refined  truth  are 
entitled ‘A  Breezy  Morning  ’ and  ‘Fair  Wea- 
ther,’ and  are  of  boats  off  the  coast — the  Welsh 
coast,  no  doubt,  with  which  he  was  so  familiar. 

A pair  of  copied  sketches  after  Fred.  Tayleh, 
charming  examples  of  a style  always  fascinat- 
ing when  this  accomplished  artist  treats  it — for 
hawking  seems  so  familiar  to  him  that  we 
might  fancy  he  lived  some  two  centuries  ago — 
completes  the  series  of  chromo-lithographs  wo 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  McQueen,  and  to  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  accord  such  justice  as  our  space 
permits.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  presses  of 
Messrs.  Kell  Brothers,  and  are  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  the  art,  printed  with  exceeding  care 
and  with  the  greatest  accuracy  as  imitations  of 
the  originals  whence  they  are  taken ; some  are 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Hanhart.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  list  of  artists  contains 
the  names  of  leading  “men  of  mark,”  and  that 
Air.  McQueen  has  succeeded  in  placing  before  the 
public  valuable  examples  of  their  best  works. 
Others  of  his  publications,  but  less  recent,  are 
from  drawings  by  Turner,  Stanfield,  Harding, 
Prout,  Hunt,  Ansdell,  Lance,  Sidney  Cooper, 
and  Copley  Fielding. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM’S 
MONUMENT. 

FROM  THE  8CULPTURE  BY  M.  L.  WATSON. 

It  was  fit  that  one  who  had  passed  so 
many  years  in  the  studio  of  a great  sculp- 
tor, should,  after  death,  receive  the  homage 
of  having  a monument  reared  to  his  memory 
by  the  hand  of  another  sculptor  of  unques- 
tionable genius.  Watson  died,  in  1817,  in 
the  very  prime  of  age,  but  his  name  is  en- 
rolled among  England’s  great  artists. 

Looking  at  Cunningham’s  antecedents, 
it  was  a singular  chance  that  associated 
him  with  Chantrey.  Lorn  in  lJumfrieshire 
in  1784,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle, 
a builder,  but  disliking  the  business  he 
came  up  to  London,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  public  press.  In  1814  Chantrey 
engaged  him  to  superintend  his  studio,  a 
post  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  in 
1S42.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Watson,  who  for  some  time  was  employed 
by  Chantrey  as  a modeller.  Cunningham’s 
occupations,  however,  in  the  studio  did  not 
interfere  with  his  literary  tastes ; and  at 
intervals  from  his  stated  labours  he  worked 
most  assiduously  with  his  pen,  contributing 
poems  to  the  periodical  works  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  a very  large  portion  of  the  songs 
and  poetical  fragments  published  in  Cro- 
mek’s  “ Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Songs.”  These  are  all  very  varied  in  sub- 
ject, yet  all  abound  in  traits  of  Scottish 
rural  life  and  primitive  manners:  “for 
natural  grace  and  tenderness,”  writes  his 
countryman,  Robert  Chambers,  “ and  rich 
Doric  simplicity  and  fervour,  these  pseudo- 
antique strains  of  Cunningham  are  inimi- 
table.” As  a novelist  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  by  his  “Traditional 
Tales,”  “ Paul  Jones,”  “ Sir  Michael  Scott,” 
and  “Lord  Roldan.”  By  him  are  also 
“Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,”  a dramatic 
poem,  and  “The  Maid  of  Elvar,”  a “ rustic 
epic,”  as  it  has  been  called.  He  edited  and 
published  a collection  of  Scottish  songs,  in 
four  volumes,  and  an  edition  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Burns,  in  eight  volumes.  In  .ta*t- 
literature  he  is  well  known  by  his  ‘ 1 Lives 
of  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Engravers,”  in  six  volumes,  under- 
taken for  Murray’s  “Family  Library;” 
and  also  by  his  “Life  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie, 
which  was  completed  only  two  days  before 
the  death  of  the  author.  Cunningham’s 
taste  and  attainments  in  the  Fine  Arts  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  literary  talents. 

Watson’s  design  for  his  monument  is 
most  elegant,  and  is  characterised  through- 
out by  true  poetic  feeling.  The  figure, 
wearing  a wreath  of  bay  leaves  on  her 
head,  and  looking  downwards  with  sorrow- 
ful expression,  clasps  in  her  folded  arms 
the  poet’s  lyre,  now  tuneless : at  her  feet 
are  several  books,  and  on  a pedestal  at  her 
side  a scroll  of  paper.  On  this  pedestal 
stands  a lamp  encircled  by  a sprig  of  ivy, 
whereon,  at  the  top,  is  a butterfiy,  typifying 
the  resurrection.  The  form  and  pose  of 
the  figure  are  graceful  and  easy ; while  the 
disposition  of  the  drapery  enriches  the 
composition  without  encumbering  it. 

When  Chantrey  was  building  the  mau- 
soleum in  which  his  mortal  remains  now 
lie  interred,  he  proposed  to  Cunningham  to 
make  the  vault  large  enough  to  contain 
those  of  his  friend  also.  “ No,”  said  Allan, 
“ I should  not  like,  even  when  I am  dead, 
to  be  so  shut  up.  I would  far  rather  rest 
where  the  daisies  will  grow  oyer  my 
head.”  And  Cunningham  had  his  wish, 
for  the  daisies  grow  in  spring-time  over 
his  grave  in  Ivensal  Green. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  AND 
FLEMISH  PICTURES. 

SIXTEENTH  SEASON. 

The  present  exhibition  in  some  respects  claims 
to  be  an  advance  on  its  fifteen  predecessors. 
It  is  more  than  usually  well  balanced  in  merit : 
no  one  picture,  as  a year  ago,  usurps  to  itself  an 
entire  wall ; on  the  contrary,  more  than  two 
hundred  works,  most  of  which  are  worthy  of  the 
place  they  hold,  serve  to  furnish  this  gallery 
agreeably  and  well.  Mr.  Wallis,  in  fact,  deserves 
praise  for  having,  within  small  compass,  made  a 
pleasing  digest  of  the  schools  which  in  London 
are  most  likely  to  obtain  patronage.  Thus  not 
a few  of  the  masters  who  have  obtained  leading 
positions  in  various  National  or  International 
Exhibitions  here  appear  to  advantage.  Among 
the  number  we  may  enumerate  Brion,  Cabanel, 
Gtirome,  Meissonier,  Duverger,  G.  de  Jonghc, 
Bisschop,  Madame  Henriette  Browne,  Clays, 
and  Israels.  These  names  at  once  indicate  that 
all  persons  interested  in  the  developement  and 
varied  manifestation  of  the  French,  Belgian, 
and  Dutch  schools,  should  not  fail  to  bestow 
study  on  a collection  which  is  more  than  com- 
monly choice,  varied,  and  representative. 

The  most  transcendent  work  in  talent,  and 
the  most  dubious  in  morals,  is  the  ‘ Birth  of 
Venus,’  by  the  illustrious  M.  Cabanel.  As  to 
morals  we  may  be  content  merely  to  reiterate 
the  platitude  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  As  to  Art  no  question  can  be  raised  on 
the  supremo  excellence  of  the  work.  The  figure 
—Venus,  the  goddess  of  love— rests  on,  or  rather 
rises  from,  the  waves,  a creature  and  creation 
of  beauty.  The  picture  is  a romance  and  a 
poem.  We  do  not  pause  to  point  out  blemishes 
and  blots ; we  do  not  stop  to  speak  of  traits 
which,  perchance,  with  advantage,  might  have 
been  veiled : it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mark 
motes  in  a sunbeam.  This  vision  is  an  emana- 
tion of  light:  joyous  is  it  in  key  of  colour; 
pearly  in  tone,  tender  in  shade.  That  it  belongs 
to  a period  of  decadence,  that  it  is  tainted  by  a 
voluptuousness  which  seems  to  corrode  and  eat 
as  a cancer  into  the  second  empire,  no  one  can 
deny.  Yet  lovely  for  fancy  and  harmony  of 
composing  lines  are  the  sportive  Cupids  floating 
in  the  sky  above  the  sea,  light  on  wing  are  they 
as  butterflies  that  dance  in  a sunbeam  around 
a flower.  The  Avhole  conception  and  composi- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted,  are  poetic  and  artistic 
to  the  last  degree.  But  surely  the  manager  of 
the  exhibition  was  rather  bold  to  venture  on 
the  admission  of  a work  so  little  in  keeping 
with  our  draped  proprieties  ; yet  that  England 
should  see  the  kind  of  thing  which  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Paris  may  be  accounted  a privilege. 
Artists  certainly  may  before  this  picture  .learn 
a lesson,  even  though  divines  should  choose  to 
point  a moral. 

The  present  exhibition  is  distinguished  by  at 
least  a few  first-rate  works,  which  would  create 
a sensation  in  any  gallery  in  Europe.  Fore- 
most must  be  mentioned  ‘ Family  Worship, 
Alsace,’  by  M.  Brion,  an  artist  whom  we  have 
watched  with  earnest  expectation  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Certainly,  at  length,  we 
come  upon  a master-work.  A somewhat  do- 
mestic and  rustic  scene  here  rises  into  gran- 
deur through  singleness  of  purpose  and  intense 
earnestness  of  motive.  The  old  man  who  pre- 
sides, book  in  hand,  over  this  “ family  wor- 
ship,” sits  the  image  of  devotion  ; his  face, 
while  expounding  the  text,  gathers  deep  earnest- 
ness, and  his  listeners  quiet  down  into  profound 
attention.  The  whole  picture  is  to  the  last 
degree  impressive;  and  in  Art  it  is  as  ad- 
mirable as  in  sentiment  it  is  devout.  Also 
among  master- works  we  incline  to  rank  very 
highly  a picture  by  M.  Bisschop,  an  artist  who 
always  has  seemed  to  us  to  wield  a brush 
singular  for  breadth,  force,  and  colour.  This 
the  latest  product  from  his  easel  is  the  best — 
better  even  than  anything  which  appeared  in 
the  Dutch  Gallery  of  the  Paris  International. 
The  artist  possesses  a talent  exclusively  his  own 
in  the  management  of  light,  shade,  and  colour : 
in  modern  schools  he  ranks  as  a derivative  from 
llembrandt  and  Do  Hooghe.  Here  also  for 


supreme  excellence,  though  in  a different  line, 
may  be  noted,  by  Madame  Henriette  Browne, 
‘ A Seminarist : ’ this  head,  simple,  broad,  firm, 
and  fino  in  modelling,  is  worthy  of  the  artist’s 
established  fame.  In  like  manner,  no  greater 
praise  can  be  accorded  to  Willems,  De  Jonghe, 
and  Toulmouche,  than  that  the  specimens  here 
displayed  arc  up  to  the  high  excellence  which 
the  public  has  learnt  to  look  for  from  these 
several  artists.  The  Belgian  painter,  F.  Wil- 
lems, has  been  made  known  by  silks  which,  in 
smooth,  sunny,  and  glossy  surface  are  equal  to 
the  satins  of  Terburg.  Also  consummate  for 
treatment  and  handling  is  a boudoir  piece  by 
De  Jongiie,  ‘ Becovering ;’  yet  the  invalid  is 
by  no  means  prepossessing  in  person.  The 
picture  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  its 
artistic  management  in  the  contrast  of  a black 
dress  with  a yellow  and  white  bed  and  coverlet. 
These  foreign  artists  are  defiant  in  the  chal- 
lenge of  difficulties  which  painters  less  adept 
would  shun.  We  cannot  close  this  enumera- 
tion of  chefs-d'oeuvre  by  anything  more  dainty 
or  enticing  than  ‘ Pleasures  of  Imagination,’  by 
M.  Toulmouche.  Perhaps  the  colour  may  be 
a little  weak,  but  the  taste  is  supreme.  The 
above  pictures  certainly  deserve  close  attention 
from  any  artist  who  may  seek  to  form  or  im- 
prove his  style  by  study  of  the  choicest  of 
modern  works. 

‘ The  Portrait  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of 
France,’  by  M.  Weisz,  is  weak.  The  painter 
seems  known  ns  the  pupil  of  Jalabert.  The 
picture  is  placed  in  command  for  reasons  irre- 
spective of  Art-merit.  Other  works  there  are 
which  serve  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition 
sufficiently  well.  Thus,  with  impudence,  ‘ The 
Bohemian  Melodist,’  by  H.  Schlessinger,  looks 
down  from  the  wall  as  an  effective  signboard. 
In  like  manner  the  large  powerful  canvas, 

‘ Wreckers’  Wives  making  false  Signals,’  by 
M.  Clairin,  a clever  scholar  of  Picot,  serves 
capitally  as  a stop-gap  above  the  line.  Indeed, 
the  hanging  thoroughout  the  room  'shows  care- 
ful calculation  of  the  resources  at  command, 
with  determination  to  bring  the  gallery  into 
balance  and  quiet  keeping.  Another  principle 
also  which  has  long  here  prevailed,  is  to  bring 
forward  into  favourable  notice  artists  of  future 
promise ; indeed,  the  discovery  of  talent  as  it 
springs  up  on  the  Continent,  and  the  general 
purveying  of  foreign  genius  for  the  home 
market,  have  been  among  the  distinguished 
services  conferred  upon  the  English  public  by 
the  successive  managers  of  this  French  gallery. 
Thus  most  of  our  readers  remember  the  time 
when  Alma-Tadema  was  first  imported  from 
Belgium  to  Pall  Mall ; and  we  all  know  the 
impression  he  has  since  made  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. Tadema  has  a rich  vein  of  eccentric 
originality;  perhaps  ‘The  School  for  Vengeance,’ 
now  exhibited,  is  less  than  usually  singular,  yet, 
with  more  of  finish,  it  has  also  diminished 
power.  M.  Vibbrt,  another  recent  importation, 
likewise  seems  likely  to  settle  in  the  end  into 
sobriety : ‘ More  Free  than  Welcome  ’ has, 
strange  to  say,  nothing  outrageous  and  defiant. 
The  artist,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  learn  to  be 
subject  to  law  and  order  without  the  surrender 
of  individual  genius.  A.  Glaize  is  another 
artist  who  stands  in  need  of  chastising  and 
chastening ; his  ‘ Death  of  John  the  Baptist  ’ is 
conspicuous  for  accustomed  merits  and  defects. 
To  repellent  power  it  joins  a mock-heroic,  and 
pseudo-historic  manner,  which  certain  French 
artists,  who  believe  themselves  born  to  genius, 
are  found  to  affect. 

The  great  GErume  once  more  squanders  his 
amazing  resources  upon  unworthy  themes — not 
that  this  time  he  is  brutal  or  indecent,  but 
simply  trivial.  Yet  whatever  he  paints  is  con- 
summate of  its  kind : thus  * Marchand  des 
Tapis,’  for  textile  fabric,  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, though  the  handling  may  be  rather 
opaque,  and  the  composition  awkward.  But 
we  need  not  say  that  whatever  Gcrome  docs, 
must  be  worthy  of  attentive  observation.  Other 
artists  are  present  in  the  gallery,  with  whom  it 
is  always  a privilege  to  come  in  contact,  even 
though  they  are  not  the  bearers  of  their  best 
credentials.  Landelle  has  the  misfortune  to 
repeat  himself  without  having  anything  new  to 
say.  ‘A  Femme  Fellah’  (the  catalogue  to  this 
French  Gallery  is  still,  as  heretofore,  in  poly- 


glot) though  in  colour  washed  out,  has  a pleas- 
ant poise  of  figure ; the  general  treatment  is 
quiet  and  unobtrusive.  Bouguereau,  whose 
sleeping  children  our  readers  have  recently 
admired  in  theWinter  Exhibition  of  this  gallery, 
is  another  artist  who  paints  peasants  smoothly 
and  prettily,  or,  as  he  may  think,  ideally.  ‘Sis- 
terly Care,’  by  L.  Perrault,  falls  under  the 
same  category  ; such  nature — if  it  be  nature — is 
too  weak  to  live  save  in  Art.  We  are  not  sure 
that  French  painters  do  not  imagine  that  this 
emasculate  manner  suits  the  English  market. 
Thus  the  vigorous  Jules  Breton  has,  we  cannot 
but  fancy,  in  ‘ The  Hay-Field,’  in  some  measure 
mitigated  the  rudeness  of  his  inimitable  natur- 
alism. Certainly  this  picture  somewhat  lacks 
the  character  anil  expression  which  distinguish 
the  master.  Heilrutii  may  make  amends  by 
coming  out  in  a new  line,  more  robust  than 
heretofore.  This  painter  of  cardinals  on  the 
Boman  Pincian,  now  puts  on  the  guise  of 
‘Watteau’  sketching  on  the  top  of  a wall. 
The  picture  is  a caprice,  a fling,  and  a frolic  of 
fancy ; good  in  colour,  and  clever.  In  two 
portraits,  one  of  ‘ Mrs.  Clay  Ker  Seymour,’  the 
other  of  ‘ Mrs.  F.  Lehmann,’  Heilbuth  adopts 
the  bold  handling  and  the  rough  texture  which 
distinguish  naturalism  in  Paris.  These  heads 
recall  the  manner  of  Courbet.  G.  Ivoller,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a careful,  pleasing  composi- 
tion, ‘Faust’s  first  sight  of  Marguerite,’  degene- 
rates into  a smooth  surface,  and  a porcelain 
polish,  always  agreeable  to  the  English  public, 
but  usually  obnoxious  to  artists.  Yet  this  pic- 
ture has  rare  beauty  and  refinement.  We  may 
here  commend,  according  to  their  respective 
merits,  works  by  J.  Goupil,  J.  Caraud,  and  II. 
Campotosto,  artists  severally  distinguished  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Continent.  And  we  must 
not  forget  to  direct  special  attention  to  a capital 
example  of  J.  Israels,  whose  pathetic  pictures 
of  peasant-life  produced  an  indelible  impres- 
sion in  the  Dutch  Gallery  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. ‘ Premiers  pas  qui  content,’  has  the 
truth  to  simple  nature,  the  charm  of  unobtru- 
sive colour,  with  the  pleasing  blending  of 
broken  light  and  shade,  which  distinguish 
Israels  in  common  with  some  few  others  in  the 
modern  school  of  Holland. 

Under  the  head  of  genre  we  have  marked  no 
fewer  than  twelve  painters  for  notice : yet 
Meissonier  for  once  rises  above  genre  when  he 
paints  ‘Napoleon  I.,  1814’ — this  is  the  picture 
which  Mr.  Buskin  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution, one  among  many  illustrations  of  his 
lecture  on  the  Benaissance.  Another  choice 
example  of  the  same  master,  ‘ Les  bons  amis,’ 
is,  we  observe,  ‘ graciously  lent  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.’  Buiperez,  a pupil  of  Meissonier, 
has  a small  picture,  ‘ In  the  Guard-Boom,’ 
which  follows  close  upon  the  manner  of  his 
master.  E.  Frere  is  simple  and  tender  as  usual, 
and  Duverger  hangs  near  in  emulation : the 
latter  is  seldom  seen,  even  in  Paris,  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  here  from  year  to  year  in  Pall  Mall. 
Madou,  a scarce  man  anywhere,  is  for  once 
present,  though  in  a small  picture : ‘ Forty 
Winks’  may,  by  its  individual  character  and 
plucky  execution,  recall  certain  figures  of  truth- 
ful study  by  II.  S.  Marks.  Verily  the  Belgian 
does  not  show  himself  one  whit  stronger  than 
the  Englishman.  Did  space  permit,  we  should 
wish  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted 
with  J.  Maris,  J.  Aufray,  J.  Aznar,  H.  J. 
Bergus,  J.  Becker,  and  J.  C.  Thom.  ‘ Presents 
from  the  Fair,’  by  J.  Aufray,  has  something 
beyond  promise ; the  .more  we  see  of  this  painter 
the  greater  is  our  confidence  in  his  future.  We 
close  the  section  with  one  of  the  best  works  yet 
shown  by  J.  C.  Thom  : * Household  Duties  ’ is 
quiet,  thoughtful,  and  animated  by  pretty 
sparkle  in  light  and  colour. 

The  landscapes,  if  not  specially  strong,  are 
instructive.  Here  may  be  studied,  by  means  of 
some  few  specimens,  several  of  the  schools  which 
now.  obtain  favour  on  the  Continent.  The  great 
Bousseau,  however,  is  but  poorly  represented, 
yet,  probably,  one  of  these  minor  examples  of 
the  highly  esteemed  master  might  fetch,  at 
Christio’s,.8everal  hundred  pounds.  Lambinet, 
tGo,  is  not  at  his  best ; indeed,  of  late,  he  fails  to 
gather  force,  and  we  can  even  fancy  that  he  has 
less  of  liquid  light  in  sky  and  sparkling  of  dew 
on  the  grass  than  formerly,  when  first  he  made 
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himself  a favourite  in  this  gallery.  Roelofs’ 

‘ View  in  Holland,’  the  sheep  hy  Veruoeck- 
hoven,  is  a fair  example  of  the  landscape  art 
■which  finds  place  in  the  triennial  exhibitions  of 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent.  The  style  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Rousseau ; indeed  the  two 
schools  of  France  and  of  Belgium  are  known  to 
have,  in  landscapes  as  in  figures,  points  of 
proximity'  and  contact.  Diaz,  whose  works, 
over  a long  series  of  years,  in  the  end  won  for 
him  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  tho  Legion  of 
Honour,  has  a scene  in  the  ‘ Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,’ powerful,  blotty,  and  after  the  old  style. 
It  may'  be  interesting  also  to  mark  the  manner 
of  Jules  DupRfi,  whose  position  in  France  is  like 
that  of  Diaz,  attested  by  the  title  of  Chevalier 
in  the  universal  and  not  over  select  Legion  of 
Honour.  * A Scene  on  the  Loire,’  by  Dupre, 
clever  and  brilliant,  displays  a master-hand. 
Corrot,  than  whom  is  no  greater  name,  may  bo 
judged,  not  unfavourably7,  by  a ‘ Landscape,’ 
grey,  green,  shadowy,  vague,  undefined,  but 
withal  suggestive.  It  is  good  for  our  English 
artists  to  come  in  collision  with  a treatment  so 
directly  opposed  to  their  own.  J.  B.  Corst 
appears  to  belong  to  the  same  school : Corrot, 
however,  is  so  individual  and  eccentric  as  almost 
to  defy  rivalry.  We  are  glad  once  more  to 
greet  Clays,  the  Belgian,  who  delights  ever  in 
‘ Calm  Weather.’  It  becomes  a question  whe- 
ther he  could,  if  he  tried,  paint  the  sea  in 
storm.  Serenity  in  skies  somewhat  murky,  calm 
in  seas  rather  muddy  at  the  bottom,  constitute 
Clays’  idea  of  marine  painting. 

Animal  painting  is  in  force,  as  seen  in  some 
fairly  good  works  of  Yerboeckhoven,  Schreyer, 
Troyon,  Auguste  and  Peyrrol  Bonheur.  Yer- 
boeckhoven’s colour  has  become  so  blue  and 
crude  where  it  should  be  grey7,  as  to  detract 
from  the  merit  which  might  otherwise  attach  to 
his  detail.  Schreyer  more  than  sustains  his 
promise : of  several  examples  of  this  rapidly 
rising  artist,  ‘ The  Halt  on  the  Road,  Yalaguia,’ 
is,  to  our  mind,  the  best.  Here,  once  more,  the 
painter  invests  suffering  mute  beasts  of  burden 
with  expression  and  power  of  pathetic  appeal 
well-nigh  human.  Quiet,  solemn,  profound  in 
Bcntiment,  is  this  halt  by  the  way7.  Schenck, 
a name  new  to  us,  probably7  a painter  making  a 
beginning,  deserves  encouragement  for  a picture 
wherein  sheep  are  fairly-well  depicted,  Nothing 
remains  to  be  said  of  either  Peyrol  or  Auguste 
Bonheur  ; the  public  have  now  learnt  to  assign 
to  each  an  individual  value  independent  of  the 
sister  Rosa.  Each  of  the  three — two  sisters  and 
one  brother — has  a character  distinctive,  with, 
of  course,  a family  likeness  in  common. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  commendation  of  this 
choice  collection ; the  preceding  criticism  which, 
in  the  main,  has  tended  to  praise,  does  but 
respond  to  the  prevailing  opinion. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 


FORTY-SIXTH  EXHIRITION. 

A gallery*  which  exhibits  more  than  a thou 
sand  works  stretches  beyond  the  compass  of 
criticism.  Besides,  the  thirty-six  artists  who 
constitute  the  Suffolk  Street  Society  have 
established  for  themselves  so  irrevocably7  a style 
and  a position,  that  criticism  in  their  case  can 
scarcely7  be  called  for.  Such  space  therefore  as 
we  may7  be  able  to  afford  to  this  forty-sixth 
exhibition,  which  indeed  is  better  than  Y7ery 
many  of  its  predecessors,  will  be  turned  to  best 
account,  by7  the  selection  of  such  pictures  as  by- 
novelty7  or  exceptional  merit  may7  bring  to  the 
artist  or  to  the  gallery  unexpected  renown.  At 
least  one  great  benefit  is  conferred  upon 
English  Art  in  general  by  “the  Society  of 
British  Artists,” — that  of  affording  ample  space 
and  excellent  light  to  such  talent  as  rises  y7ear  by 
yrear  to  the  surface  and  claims  recognition. 
Thus  it  may  be  wrong  to  look  upon  Suffolk 
Street  as  a refuge ; rather  would  we  ask  the 
public  kindly  to  regard  the  gallery  as  a nursery7 
of  nascent  talent,  as  the  place  where  painters  of 
promise  may  be  fairly  well  seen,  and  possibly,  in 
the  end.  appreciated. 

Standards  of  excellence  are  not  so  much  abso- 


lute as  comparative : and  it  would  tend,  we 
think,  to  greater  exactitude  in  criticism,  could 
writers  beforehand  define  the  measure  by7  which 
they  gauge  merit.  In  the  case  of  Suffolk  Street 
it  were  perhaps  unfair  to  set  the  scale  high. 
And  therefore,  when  in  the  sequel,  we  may7,  for 
encouragement,  use  terms  of  commendation,  the 
praise  must  bo  taken  as  of  comparative,  rather 
than  of  absolute  value.  Certain  artists,  however, 
— such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Barnes, — will 
scarcely  care  to  claim  indulgence  ; and,  indeed, 
contributions  like  ‘Dissatisfied,’  ‘The Tease,’ and 
‘ The  Spanish  Girl,’  by  this  painter,  stand  out 
with  sufficient  power  and  brilliance.  Yet  Mr. 
Barnes  should  not  be  content  with  his  present 
success,  because,  if  he  chooses,  he  can  do  better. 
He  surely  has  a high  position  before  him,  if  he 
would  but  mitigate  his  manner  into  something 
like  modest  moderation.  His  compositions  are 
now  wanting  in  thought  and  serious  purpose  ; 
his  colours  are  merely  showy,  without  ulterior 
aim  or  significance.  His  subjects  indeed  are 
over  done.  ‘ The  Spanish  Girl,’  painted  up  to 
the  pitch  of  a Byronic  ideal,  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing ; his  works  certainly  would  be 
vastly  improved  by  some  approach  to  sobriety 
of  sentiment  and  severity7  of  form.  Mr.  Hurl- 
stone  exhibits  works  which  recall  the  manner 
of  Murillo,  but  is  essentially  his  own,  and  is 
always  sound  and  good.  Mr.  T.  Heathy 
has  wisely  betaken  himself  to  a less  ambitious 
range;  thus  does  he  find  more  within  his 
power  the  comparatively  simple  composition 
which  constitutes  that  agreeable  and  praise- 
worthy7 picture  ‘ Hyacinthe  Pascal  obtaining 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu  the  Release  from 
Prison  of  her  Father  and  Brother.’  Mr. 
Heaphy  always  paints  with  commendable  care, 
and  his  thoughts  rise  above  the  common  level. 
Mr.  T.'  Roberts  also  deserves  respect,  though, 
perhaps,  scarcely7  admiration.  ‘ The  Night 
before  Bosworth  ’ labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  disagreeable  colour:  the  surface,  too, 
is  unpleasantly  polished ; y7et  the  painter  has 
obviously  taken  no  small  pains  to  make  the 
circumstantial  details  true,  and  the  historic 
situation  trustworthy.  On  the  authority  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Richard  is  depicted  “ neither 
deformed  nor  ugly,  but  handsome  like  the  rest 
of  his  family.”  Mr.  J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  the 
painter  of  fairies,  has  a showy  ‘ Surprise  ’ which 
wants  more  literal  truth  and  less  brilliant  effect. 
We  pass  on  to  ‘ The  Alchemy7st,’  by  Mr.  Mann, 
a head  of  some  character,  and  better  than  most 
of  its  neighbours,  though  unfortunate  in 
colour,  and  needing  more  decision  in  drawing. 
At  no  great  distance  we  come  upon  ‘ Students 
of  the  C'ollegio  de  Propaganda  Fide  at  their 
Devotions,’  a work  which  for  Mr.  Donaldson, 
of  Dudley  Gallery  notoriety,  is  comparatively 
near  to  nature.  The  figures  are  rather  more 
firm  than  usual  in  articulation.  In  the  same 
room  is  y7et  another  work  somewhat  religious 
in  aspirations,  ‘ Roadside  Prayer,’  by  R. 
Buckner:  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  travellers 
bring  home  from  Italy7  packed  in  the  bottom  of 
their  portmanteaus.  We  have  marked  for 
commendation  Mr.  J.  S.  Craig’s  ‘ Master  of 
Ravenswood ;’  the  work  is  deliberate  and 
thoughtful ; it  has  the  combined  merit  of  his- 
tory, romance,  and  the  broker’s  shop  ; the  style 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Lucy. 

The  Suffolk  Street  school  has  long  been 
given  to  a certain  romance  and  savour  of  senti- 
ment. ‘ Kate  Kearney,’  by  Mr.  C.  Baxter,  is 
the  sort  of  heroine  which  we  may  expect  here 
to  preside  over  the  chief  chimney-piece.  And, 
indeed,  she  is  a charming  creature— rosy,  waxy, 
tender.  It  must  be  long,  however,  since 
Mr.  Baxter  has  cared  to  look  at  nature.  Mrs. 
Anderson  paints  a fairy  cleverly7, but  artificially : 
her  contrasts  and  surprises  are,  as  usual,  violent ; 
she,  too,  would  benefit  by  matter  of  fact, 
prosaic,  study  of  nature.  To  make  any7  serious 
appeal  to  brilliant  and  confident  Mr.  Girardot, 
is  evidently  now  too  late : ‘ The  Delighted 
Lovers’  are  no  doubt  the  delight  of  all  be- 
holders. What  a pity  that  this  clever  painter 
will  not  put  himself  under  discipline.  Yet 
why  should  he  care  when  he  finds  his  perform- 
ance capitally  hung,  while  a much  better  order 
of  work,  ‘ My7  Lady’s  Pets,’  by  Mr.  Garland,  is 
thrust  above  the  line.  But  Mr.  Garland  may 
some  day  gain  his  revenge  and  reward  ; he  only7 


has  to  study  steadily,  and  in  the  end  he  may  be 
sure,  if  not  of  a place  in  Suffolk  Street,  at  any 
rate  in  the  Academy.  We  have  marked  for 
commendation  the  head  of  ‘ Beatrice,’  by7  Mrs. 
Charretie  ; also  ‘ Plaintive  Notes,’  by  E.  M. 
Bancroft;  this  last  is  of  great  promise.  Revert- 
ing to  the  artificial  style,  we  may  mention  for 
somewhat  more  than  faint  praise  a fancy  figure 
‘ Fun  or  Mischief,’  by  G.  Bonavia,  the  features 
are  impressed  Yvith  Italian  romance  and  beauty. 
Lying  close  on  the  ground  is  ‘ The  Flower  of  the 
West,’  by  J.  E.  Collins  : this  small  picture  is 
really  so  well  painted  as  to  deserve  more 
notice  than  it  will  receive  in  its  present  humble 
position.  Neither  must  we  overlook  contribu- 
tions by  P.  R.  Morris  and  J.  Gow,  which  tell 
to  advantage  by  contrast  with  general  sur- 
roundings. There  is  much  that  is  charming, 
clever,  and  skilful  in  ‘ The  Wreath,’  by  Mr. 
Morris ; the  subject  and  treatment  are  alike 
pretty7 ; the  wild  blue  bolls  wound  round  the 
head  of  a little  girl  are,  by7  a happy  thought, 
reflected  in  bright  polished  armour  which 
serves  as  a mirror  for  the  child’s  toilette.  We 
also  pause  with  pleasure  before  Mr.  Gow’s 
‘ Quiet  Thoughts.'  The  picture  is  thoughtful 
and  meditative,  and  the  subdued  colour  and 
treatment  are  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment. 

These  handsome  rooms,  furnished  with  nearly 
eleven  hundred  works,  become,  as  we  have  said, 
perplexing  to  the  critic,  and  that  in  part  because 
they7  present  an  interminable  medley  undistin- 
guished by  character.  Hence  we  must  be 
excused  if  we  string  together  pictures  without 
much  sequence.  Let  us  at  least  begin  well, 
with  a capital  study,  ‘ Ransacking  the  Old  Cabi- 
net,’ by  T.  J.  Watson.  The  artist  has  handled 
his  materials  with  knowledge  and  mastery7.  Mr. 
Valentine  Bromley,  favourably  known  in  the 
New  Water-Colour  Society,  has  two  of  his  clever 
and  somewhat  comic  scenes,  angular  in  com- 
position and  pointed  in  humour- : the  one  entitled 
‘Against  Orders;’  the  other,  ‘Repairing  the 
Ravages  of  Time.’  Mr.  H.  C.  Bryant’s  ‘ Market- 
place ’ is  placed  above  the  line,  possibly  because 
it  might  otherwise  come  in  competition  with 
contributions  by  the  members.  The  realism 
here  put  forth  may  not  be  of  the  highest  order, 
being  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  cabbages  and 
other  products  of  the  market  gar-den.  The 
artist  may  have  much  to  learn,  but  he  promises 
well.  Mr.  J.  Ritchie  has  a picture,  ‘Fallen 
among  Thieves,’  brilliant  and  sparkling,  with 
purpose  in  the  composition  and  vigour  in  touch. 
Mr.  J.  Hayllar  may  redeem  a reputation  by  a 
work  downright  and  honest,  ‘True  Blue  (the 
Suffolk  conservative  colour).’  This  close  study 
is  much  to  the  artist’s  credit : the  colom-  is  good 
as  the  character  and  execution  are  truthful. 
Mr.  A.  Ludovigi,  as  a member,  commands  best 
places  : a pretty7  little  girl,  ‘ Sunday  Morning,’ 
is  nicely  painted.  Another  pleasant  picture, 
‘Mother’s  Joy,’  is  by7  Mr.  E.  J.  Cobbett,  one 
of  several  good  works  of  a good  class.  Mr.  W. 
Bromley-,  another  member,  throws  a certain 
force  and  effect  into  a somewhat  rustic  scene, 

‘ The  Chair-Menders.’  ‘ Italian  Peasant  Girl  in 
Festa  Dress,’  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Nicholls,  may  be 
commended  for  brilliance  and  firmness  in  touch. 
‘The  Borrowed  Umbrella,’  by  Mr.  Jerry 
Barrf.tt,  displays  some  manipulative  skill  in 
the  delineation  of  silks  and  draperies ; though 
such  skill  might  be  directed  to  more  worthy 
objects.  ‘The  Young  Gallant,’  by7  Mr.  E. 
Eagles,  is  bi-ight  and  brilliant.  This  artist  has 
passed  through  several  phases  ; we  trust  he  will 
not  be  content  to  stop  here.  In  marked  contrast 
we  may7,  in  passing,  mention  Mr.  J.  Auld’s 
‘ Curious  Fashion,’  somewhat  forbidding  for 
“ Pre-Raffaellite  ” peculiarities  ; yet  such  truth 
and  fidelity  come  of  study  only,  and  the  manner, 
though  in  the  outset  a little  too  severe,  may7  in 
the  sequence  admit  of  mitigation.  Passing  into 
cottage-life,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  commend  for 
finish  and  refinement  such  pictures  as  the 
‘ Highland  Home,’  by  Mr.  Haynes  King.  Mr. 
Hemsley'  too,  after  his  accustomed  excellence, 
paints  an  interior  with  much  of  the  detail,  and 
more  of  the  delicacy,  of  the  Dutch  school.  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss  exhibits  some  architectural 
works — exteriors  and  interiors — of  very  great 
merit. 

The  landscapes  in  this  gallery  are  perhaps 
some  little  in  advance  of  the  figure-pictures. 
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Certainly  there  are  half-dozen  faithful  and 
poetic  nature-studies  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore, 
which  wo  would  go  very  far  to  see,  in  whatever 
gallery  they  might  be  exhibited.  ‘ The  Fern 
Harvest’  wo  hope  never  to  forget;  not  that  it 
approaches  to  the  great  landscapes  the  world 
possesses,  yet  in  its  specific  way,  and  for  a special 
aspect  in  nature,  it  is  very  lovely.  For  silvery 
grey,  for  soft  hazy  atmosphere,  this  picture  has 
never  been  surpassed.  From  some  other  land- 
scapes, we  might  suppose  Mr.  Moore  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  vague  and  the  unde- 
fined, were  it  not  that  in  a study  of  ‘ Old  Cottages 
at  Okchampton  ’ he  gives  proof  of  fidelity  and 
care  for  detail.  A young  artist,  Mr.  W.  L. 
"Wyllie,  who  of  late  has  come  within  favourable 
view,  gives  much  promise  by  ‘ A Shoal  in  the 
Offing,’  a picture  wherein  he  seems  to  strive  to 
approach  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  G.  Cole,  a well- 
known  member  of  the  society,  exhibits  a pic- 
ture, ‘ Evening,’  brilliant,  but  almost  too  hot  in 
sunset  glow.  His  landscapes  arc  always  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  this  year  aro  even 
better  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  ‘The 
Trout  Stream,’  by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  though  not 
much  out  of  the  common  way,  wins  some  com- 
mendation : the  pictures  by  this  artist  are  usually 
pleasing.  Of  a higher  order  are  studies  by  Mr. 
W.  Lukbr,  of  which  two  or  three  are  here  ex- 
hibited. This  artist  paints  more  than  commonly 
well  beech  trees,  beneath  which  sheep  find  shelter, 
as,  for  example,  ‘ Where  the  painted  leaves  are 
strown  along  the  winding  way.’  As  a faithful 
study  wo  should  also  be  sorry  to  pass  without  re- 
cognition ‘ Fetcham  Church,’  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Gray. 
A larger  and  much  more  pretentious  work, 
‘ Hillsborough  and  Ilfracombe,’  by  J.  Tennant, 
also  deserves  notice.  This  artist,  though  a 
“Member,”  is  not  lost  to  nature  ; his  work  is 
honest  and  true : he  seeks  to  paint  what  he 
sees.  The  same  praise  pertains  to  Mr.  IIemy 
and  Mr.  Henry  : ‘ The  Thames  below  Bridge,’ 
by  the  former,  is  a transcript  which  aims  at 
prosaic  literalness  without  colour  or  emotion  ; 

‘ A View  on  the  Grand  Canal,  V enice,’  by  Air. 
Henry,  is  equally  praiseworthy  for  fidelity. 
Little  new  can  be  declared  of  Mr.  Pyne,  M r. 
James  Danby,  Mr.  Niemann,  Mr.  J.  Peel,  or  Air. 
J.  Sayer.  Air.  Pyne  plays  prettily  with  colour, 
sometimes,  but  as  usual,  of  late  years,  is  too 
white  ; he  shows,  however,  masterly  knowledge 
of  Art.  Air.  James  Danby,  after  the  manner  of 
his  father,  paints  the  sun  as  an  orb  of  fire  sinking 
into  a molten  sea;  Air.  Niemann,  with  grasp 
and  power,  gives  promise  which  he  never  quite 
fulfils ; Air.  Peel  is  unpretending  as  nature 
herself,  yet  not  very  large  in  manner  or  com- 
prehension ; Air.  Sayer  wields  a broad  dashing 
brush,  and  disdains  detail  and  delicacy.  Air. 
J.  P.  Pettitt  and  Air.  Edwin  A.  Pettitt 
severally  cover  large  wall-space  : the  character 
of  their  works  is  too  well  known,  and  indeed 
too  obvious,  to  require  comment.  But  praise 
being  in  the  nature  of  things  more  pleasant 
than  censure,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  Air. 
Edwin  A.  Pettitt  has  painted  theZmutt  Glacier 
with  considerable  fidelity  as  to  form  and  colour. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal  has  pre- 
cluded us  from  speaking  of  artists  who,  for 
better  or  worse,  know  no  change.  We  have 
shown,  however,  that  over  and  beyond  what 
is  constant  and  irredeemable,  there  subsists  even 
in  Suffolk  Street  a persistent  flow  of  talent,  the 
rise  and  varied  phases  whereof  it  is  always  of 
interest  to  mark. 


THE  SPUING 

■WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  BIRMINGHAM  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS. 

We  have  to  record  for  a fourth  time  the  opening 
of  an  exhibition  of  works  in  water-colours  by 
this  society — the  first  of  which  was  held  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  merely  as  an  experiment:  we 
then  recorded  its  success.  The  exhibition  has 
been  repeated  annually,  until  now  it  has  become 
to  be  regarded  as  an  annual  treat.  The  works 
which  grace  the  walls  of  the  exhibition-rooms 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  contrast  with  the 
somewhat  graver  and  more  sombre  character  of 


those  in  oil  that  distinguish  the  contents  of  the 
autumnal  exhibition.  Despite  the  general  im- 
pression entertained  at  a distance  as  to  the 
position  Birmingham  occupies  in  Art-matters 
generally,  one  thing  is  certain,  save  in  the 
metropolis  itself,  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms there  is  no  provincial  town  that  rejoices 
in  a Society  of  Artists  which  provides  for  its 
members  two  exhibitions  annually ; and  we 
may  add,  or  where  the  contents  of  their  exhi- 
bition arc  of  equal  excellence  or  Art-value.  Of 
earlier,  and  marking  the  transition,  period,  the 
gallery  now  contains  works  by  Girtin,  Cristall, 
Cotman,  Cox,  Dewint,  W.  Havell,  S.  Prout, 
J.  AI.  W.  Turner,  Aluller,  Phillip ; there  is  also 
a rare  collection  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
delicate  pencil  of  the  late  William  Hunt,  in 
landscape,  figures,  fruit,  &c.  If  by  exposuro  to 
the  light  of  years  gone  by,  some  of  the  works 
by  the  earlier  artists  have  suffered,  they  yet 
charm  by  their  power,  skilful  execution,  and 
breadth  of  treatment:  of  mere  “prettiness” 
there  is  but  little,  but  of  truth  there  is  a very 
great  deal.  These  valuable  gems,  with  others 
by  celebrated  recently  deceased  and  living 
artists,  have  been  kindly  contributed  by  the 
following  gentlemen,  viz.,  T.  H.  AIcConnel, 
Hyla,  Betts,  E.  Gwither,  J.  Robins,  S.  Mayou, 
Joseph  Gillott,  W.  Kendrick,  T.  Hyland,  C. 
Flavell,  Thos.  Hill,  J.  Wilkes. 

The  works  referred  to  above  have  long  passed 
the  ordeal  of  criticism,  and  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, hung  in  the  large  rotunda,  in  places  of 
honour.  The  most  prominent  contributions 
which  follow,  are  the  seasons,  by  II.  Tidey,  i.e. 

* Spring,’  * Summer,’  * Autumn,’  and  ‘Winter;  ’ all 
of  which  are  charmingly  drawn,  the  colour  in 
harmony  with  the  attributes  of  the  season  each 
represents.  ‘Before  and  After  the  Fight’  of 
E.  Nichol,  A.R.A.,  shows  the  ability  and  drollery 
which  characterize  the  compositions  of  this  ex- 
cellent and  true  delineator  of  Irish  character. 

* The  Deer  Stalker  ’ and  ‘ Dogs  ’ illustrate  the 
facility  of  Frederick  Tavler  in  this  style  of  sub- 
ject. ‘ Ben  Nevis,’  bj'  T.  AI.  Richardson,  is  a 
work  distinguished  by  all  his  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, and  a treatment  purely  conventional. 
Harry  Johnson  is  also  a liberal  contributor. 
E.  A.  Goodall’s  ‘ Interior  of  Toledo  Cathedral  ’ 
is  a quiet  and  charming  work.  The*  Fish  Alarket, 
Rome,’  and  ‘ An  Impressive  Discourse,’  both  by 
Louis  Haghe,  are  excellent  examples  of  a master 
in  the  art  of  water-colour.  ‘Autumn,’  by  T. 
Danby,  is  marked  by  earnest  work,  it  is  excel- 
lent in  colour.  In  the  treatment  of  waters — sea 
versus  river — the  opacity  of  body-colour  con- 
trasts unfavourably  in  the  ‘ Battle  of  the 
Waters,’  by  E.  Warren,  with  the  lights  pre- 
served on  the  pure  white  paper  in  ‘ The  Falls 
of  the  Rhine,’  by  W.  Bennett:  yet  the  former  is 
a most  elaborate  and  grand  work.  E.  Dun- 
can’s ‘ Fresh  Breeze,’  and  other  contributions 
by  him,  tell  of  facility  of  execution  and  ffice 
perception  of  treatment  of  subject  whether  on 
sea  or  land.  We  might  name  many  other 
works  of  merit,  but  our  duty  is  chiefly  to  direct 
attention  to  those  of  local  artists. 

That  these  Spring  Exhibitions  have  been 
productive  of,  and  largely  encourage,  local  efforts, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  sixty-five  local  con- 
tributors appear  in  the  catalogue — these  send 
to  the  exhibition  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
works ; many  of  which  arc  of  great  excellence. 
Alost  prominent  among  these  contributors,  we 
place  the  contributions  of  F.  H.  Henshaw,  spark- 
ling with  brilliancy  and  light.  True  to  his 
predilections  again,  he  sends  two  charming  tree 
studies,  ‘Under  the  Greenwood  Tree’  and 
‘ Deep  in  the  Forest,’  which  will  add,  with  other 
contributions,  to  his  well-earned  reputation. 
Surpassing  all  his  former  efforts  are  those  of 
R.  S.  Chattock,  showing  landscape -scenery 
under  its  various  phases  of  light,  real  or  arti- 
ficial. Ability  and  industry  are  observable  in 
all  his  pictures  exhibited,  especially  in  that  illus- 
trative of  the  two  lines — 

“ Mildly  dash’d  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world.” 

In  subdued  light,  ‘Evening — Early  Spring,’ 
trees  rear  their  tall,  gaunt,  leafless  boughs 
against  the  cold  clear  sky  of  the  horizon  ; the 
foreground,  in  partial  shadow,  shows  the  hand 
of  the  master ; and  in  the  ‘ Black  Country,’ 


where,  against  the  sky  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
the  flames  from  the  chimneys  of  iron-smelting 
cupolas  and  furnaces  irradiate  the  gloom ; 
while  the  whole  collection  now'  exhibited  proves 
Air.  C.  W.  Radclyffe  to  be  the  best  of  caterers 
for  such  a purpose.  His  own  works,  nine  in 
number,  demonstrate  his  ability  as  an  artist, 
and  his  industry.  That  T.  Worsey  makes  pro- 
gress in  llower-painting  his  ‘Verbenas’  is  ample 
proof.  ‘ Sunshine  and  Showers’  and  ‘ Barmouth 
Sands  ’ of  C.  T.  Burt  may  take  their  place  side 
by  side  with  similar  subjects  by  the  late  David 
Cox  : it  is  right  to  say  that  these  two  pictures 
are  in  oils,  as  are  also  the  majority  of  those  by 
F.  II.  Henshaw,  already  alluded  to,  and  some 
half-dozen  others.  * 

C.  It.  Aston  demonstrates  his  progress  by 
numerous  landscapes  under  varied  atmospheric 
effects.  J.  Steeple  is  an  industrious  exhibitor  ; 
his  most  important  work,  ‘The  Alountains  of 
Glencoe,’  is  a very  carefully  painted  studio  pic- 
ture, scarcely,  however,  giving  the  stern  beauty 
of  the  glen  so  vividly  described  by  Alacaulay. 
The  same  artist  has  other  works  in  sepia  and 
neutral  tint  united,  which  are  delightful.  The 
‘ Nant  Francon’  of  S.  H.  Baker  is  an  improve- 
ment on  this  artist’s  previous  efforts.  AVe  had 
occasion  in  our  notice  of  the  autumn  exhibition 
to  praise  the  works  of  T.  H.  Alunns  ; his  ‘ Vio- 
lante  ’ is  entitled  to  high  praise  for  colour  and 
execution.  Somewhat  tender  in  colour,  as  re- 
gards flesh  tints,  is  the  charming  little  maiden 
with  peacock’s  feathers  in  hat,  ‘ Spring-time 
in  the  Woodlands,’  of  F.  Hinkley  ; and  special 
mention  is  merited  by  the  numerous  clever 
works  of  T.  II.  Howard  Harris,  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  which,  but  not  the  best,  is  the ‘Bull- 
fight at  Granada.’  ‘Biarritz,  looking  towards 
the  Casino,’  is  much  more  successful.  P.  AI. 
Feeney,  in  his  maritime  subjects,  displays  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  sea-beaches ; but 
his  ‘ St.  AIichael’8  Alount’  is  somewhat  “ foxey  ” 
in  colour.  Limited  space  prevents  our  doing 
more  than  alluding  by  name  to  contributions 
by  Harry  and  A.  Baker,  H.  Birtles,  A.  R.  Car- 
penter, Clare,  Collins,  P.  and  A.  Deakin,  Ellis, 
B.  Evans,  W.  H.  and  E.  Hall,  Hubert,  H. 
Key,  Mytton,  C.  Smith,  J.  Such,  Symonds,  F. 
Timmins,  W.  II.  Vernon,  E.  Walters.  It 
would,  however,  be  un gallant  to  pass  over  the 
works  of  the  lady  artists  of  local  standing,  who 
contribute  under  the  leadership  of  . Aliss  Steeple  ; 
these  include  the  names  of  the  Alisses  Cestons. 
Brcnne,  Freeman,  Preston,  Perrins,  Perry, 
Smith,  Townleys,  &c. 

The  universally  respected  and  able  vice- 
president  of  the  society,  Air.  Peter  Hollins, 
shows  his  vital  interest  in  Art  and  his  prac- 
tical skill  as  a sculptor  in  a mural  monument 
with  two  charming  figures  and  cherubim  intro- 
duced ; as  also  by  a bust  of  the  late  W.  Schole- 
field,  AI.P.,  and  another  of  the  late  Thomas 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  of  Handsworth ; all  of  which  will 
add  to  his  reputation  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
sculptor  of  busts.  The  Royal  Birmingham 
Society  of  Artists  owes  not  a little  to  its  ener- 
getic secretary,  Air.  A.  E.  Everitt,  who  by  his 
works  exhibited  ou  the  walls,  and  his  exertions 
out  of  doors,  has  done  so  much  to  realise  a most 
successful  exhibition. 


THE  DELESSERT  GALLERY  OF 
PICTURES. 

Since  the  sale  of  the  Due  de  Alorny’s  gallery  in 
the  month  of  June,  1865,  no  similar  event  has 
excited  such  interest  in  the  minds  of  Parisian 
amateurs  as  the  sale  of  the  important  collec- 
tion of  paintings  belonging  to  AI.  Delessert.  It 
consisted  of  a large  number  of  works  by  the  old 
masters,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  and  also  of  numerous  modem  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  French  school.  The  sale,  which 
took  place  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  of  Alarch, 
both  days  inclusive,  attracted  buyers  from,  it  is 
said,  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  from  Amc- 


* We  condemn  altogether,  as  utterly  indefensible,  this 
custom  of  contributing  paintings  in  oil* to  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  in  water-colours.  Several  correspondents  have 
directed  our  attention  to  the  evil,  which  the  Birmingham 
Society  must  not  repeat.— Ed.  A.-J. 
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rica.  The  works  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  prices  they  realised  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a high  range.  Some  few  reached  an  exorbi- 
tant sum  : a small  Raffaclle,  for  example,  ‘ The 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’  was  knocked  down 
for  £6,000  ; this,  however,  may  not  be  so  sur- 
prising as  some  others,  for  genuine  Raffaelles  of 
the  highest  quality  are  not  often  seen  in  the  sale- 
room ; but  that  a Teniers  should  reach  £6,360, 
a De  Ilooghe  £6,000,  a Cuyp  £3,680,  two 
Terburgs  £1,200  and  £1,800  respectively,  a 
Bonington  £1,240,  two  Wynants  £2.040  and 
£1,340  respectively,  and  two  small  “bits”  by 
Meissonier  £1,600  and  £1,080,  evidence  that 
competition  in  the  picture  sale-room  appears 
to  be  more  lively  than  wo  almost  ever  remember 
it  to  have  been,  at  least  out  of  London.  One 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  result  of  this 
sale  is  that  the  works  of  the  old  painters  are 
yet  eagerly  sought  after  on  the  Continent.  The 
Raffaclle  picture,  numbered  fourteen,  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  Madonnas  of  this  painter  in 
Xugler’s  “ Handbook  of  Painting — the  Italian 
Schools,”  is  known  as  ‘ La  Vierge  de  la  Maison 
d’ Orleans,’  and  has  passed  through  many  hands 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  In  1763  it 
formed,  according  to  the  Athenatum,  part  of  the 
Croyat  collection ; then  in  those  respectively  of 
M.  Possart  and  l'Abbe  Decamps.  The  latter 
of  whom  sold  it  to  the  Due  d’Orleans,  whence 
its  special  title.  From  his  hands  it  got  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Walkiers,  of  Brussels,  then 
into  that  of  M.  Laborde  de  Merevillo.  In  1799 
it  was  bought  by  M.  Hibbert,  and  about  1828, 
of  that  gentleman,  for  200  guineas,  by  M.  Nieu- 
wenhuys,  who  sold  it  to  Lord  V ernon,  and  was 
again  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  lordship’s 
collection  by  M.  Nieuwenhuys  for  300  guineas. 
When  the  latter  well-known  collector  sold  his 
pictures,  it  was  bought  in  for  £500,  and  was 
subsequently  sold  by  him  to  M.  de  la  Haute, 
who  exchanged  it  to  Rossini,  the  musical  com- 
poser, of  whom  it  was  bought  by  M.  Aguado, 
who  sold  it  to  M.  Delessert.  The  picture  has 
been  engraved  by  Landon,  and  by  Forster,  and 
is  to  be  found  among  the  series  of  prints  entitled 
“ La  Galcrie  du  Palais  Royal.” 

The  names  of  the  pui’chasers  did  not  reach  us 
with  the  report  of  the  sale,  but  we  shall  pro- 
bably ascertain  hereafter  into  whose  hands  the 
most  important  pictures  have  fallen.  It  is, 
however,  stated  in  the  Moniteur  des  Arts,  that 
the  little  Raffaelle  is  said  to  have  been  pur- 
chased on  behalf  of  the  Due  d’Aumale;  the  fine 
Cuyp  for  M.  Bartholdi ; Do  Hooghe’s  ‘ Court 
in  a Dutch  House,’  Terburg’s  ‘Tasting  Wine,’ 
and  Ostade’s  ‘ Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,’  for 
M.  Narisohkine ; De  Hooghe’s  * Interior  of  a 
Dutch  House,’  for  our  National  Gallery  ; while 
Van  der  Heydcn's  * View  of  a Town  in  Hol- 
land,’ and  the  two  pictures  by  Meissonier,  were 
bought  in  on  account  of  the  Delessert  family. 

Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters. 


RftfTaellfi • • Madonna  and  Child’ £6000 

Cuyp  ‘ Landscape — Cows  at  Best* ...  3680 

Greuze  ‘ Portrait  of  Wille,’ the  engraver  llrtrt 

’Child  and  Peach’  104 

Van  der  Heyden  ...  ‘ City  Soene in  Holland * 1600 

.,  ....* ‘View  in  Holland.’  figures  by 

A.  Van  der  Velde... 660 

.,  ‘A  Dutch  Canal  ’ 320 

Wouverman ‘ Halt  of  Soldiers  ’ 1060 

,.  • Halt  at  a Spring’  520 

,.  • Horses  going  to  Drink’ 300 

Hobbema  ’Wood  Scene’ 1600 

..  ‘Landscape’ 408 

Ostade  ‘ A Rustic  Dwelling’  520 

liackhuysen  ‘A  stormy  Sea’  728 

„ ‘ A Sea  with  Boats  ’ 140 

„ * sea  View  ’ 360 

„ • Shore— Tide  Out  ’ 72 

Van  der  Velde ‘A  Calm  ’ 500 

„ ‘ Sea  View  ’ 680 

„ ‘ Fishermen  ’ 283 

Potter ‘The  Pasture’ 400 

Berghem  * Redemption  of  a Slave’  412 

„ • Placed  Public  Resort— Ituly’  172 

,,  ‘ Meeting  for  a Hunt  ’ 148 

• A Ford’  440 

‘Summer  Eve — Landscape ’...  160 

Dow ‘ Old  Woman  at  a Window’...  300 

Metzu  ‘An Interior’  836 

Van  Tol ‘ A Young  Girl  Lace-making  ’ 206 

Rembrandt  * Portrait  of  a Man  ’ 204 

Pynacker  ‘Landscape’ 124 

..  * Morning — View  in  Italy  ’ ...  60 

D.  Teniers  (younger)  ‘Fish  Market’  6360 

„ • Interior  of  a Cabaret’  444 

„ ‘ The  Glutton  ’ 360 

P.  Ilooghe ‘ A Dutch  Interior’ 6000 


P.  Honjjhe ‘Court  in  a Dutch  House’ £1610 

G.  Tcrburg  * A Young  Lady  and  Cavalier ' I-’imi 

.,  ‘ Female  Tasting  Wine’ 1S00 

J.  Wynants  • Landscape— a Rivulet’ 2040 

„ ‘Landscape — with  Swine’  ...  1340 

‘Landscape’ 330 

A.  V.  Ostade ‘Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman’...  880 

1 A Dutch  Musician  ’ 9 in 

„ ‘ Dutch  Landscape  Winter’  164 

Roth  ‘Sunset’  720 

ltubcns  ‘Holy  Family’ 512 

‘ Portrait  of  a Man  ’ 164 

Ru  vs  duel  ‘A  Cascade’ 620 

• Landscape — Stonn  ’ 200 

„ ‘ Landscape’ 104 

Ad.  Van  der  Velde . * Animals  near  aStreamlet’  400 

M ieris ‘ t'lie  Sick  Young  Woman  ’ ...  336 

‘A Toper’ iso 

Jan  Steen  ‘saluspatrite  supreme  iexeatn’  320 

Canaletto  ‘Two small  Views  in  Venice’  540 

Joseph  Vernet ‘ An  Italian  Harbour’ 340 

..  ‘The  Rainbow’ 176 

Von  Hnysom • Vase  with  Flowers  ’ 210 

S ' i errato  ‘ Virg  n in  Pr tyer*  80 

Valentin ‘St.  Peter’s  Denial’ 160 


Modern  Pictures. 

H.  Bellange  ‘LondscnpeinthelsleofLobnn’  318 

Ko-u  B ■itilu-ur  • A Normandy  Pas’ urage’ 620 

R.  P.  Bonington  ...  ‘Francis  I.  and  Margaret  of 

Navarre’  1210 

Bonnefond,  of  Lyons  ‘The  Farrier’  280 

F.  de  Brack  deer ...  ‘ The  Clmpel  Muster  ’ 131 

P.  Delaroche ‘St.  Cecilia’ 840 

‘The  Death  of  Aug.  Carracci’  312 

J.  Dyckmana  ‘The  Farmer’s  Reckonings’...  320 

t*6ri<-nult  ‘ The  Brewhouse  ’ 392 

A.  Hesse  ‘The  Lust  Honours  paid  to 


B.  C.  Koekkoek  ...  * Vie w on  the  Rhine  ’ 320 

„ ...  * Approach  of  the  Storm’  320 

Baren  Leys  ‘ The  Old  Lace-maker  ’ 320 

„ • Woman  Peeling  Fruit  ’ 320 

‘ The  Spinner’  364 

Luckx ‘ Playing  at  Dominoes’  240 

‘Luncheon’ 108 

„ ‘ Interior  of  a Flemish  Cabaret’  152 

Meissonier ‘ Chess-players  ’ 1080 

‘ The  Amateurs  ’ 1600 

Ommeganck * < >xen  Drinking  at  a stream  ’ 112 

saint  Jean ‘Fruit and  Flowers’  660 

Schelfhout ‘ View  of  Hurleem  ’ 136 

Van  Schendel  ‘ Fishmarket  at  the  Hague  ’ ...  214 

Verboecklioven * Sheep  at  the  Fold  ’ 352 

„ ‘ Oxen  in  a Meadow  ’ 220 

Wickenberg ‘Swedish  Landscape — Winter’  480 

F.  Willems  ‘ Cavalier  Paying  the  Reckon- 
ing ’ 104 


The  works  of  the  old  masters  numbered 
about  220 ; the  modem  pictures,  about  120 ; 
the  whole,  including  a statue  of  Phryne,  by 
Rradier,  £440,  realised  upwards  of  £75,400. 
The  Moray  gallery  sold  for  £67,472. 


PICTURE  SALE. 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  the  following  pictures, 
among  others  of  less  note,  the  property  of 
various  owners:  — ‘The  Spanish  Fan-seller,’ 
J.  *B.  Burgess,  200  gs.  (Hicks);  ‘Landscape,’ 
with  figures,  P.  Nasmyth,  128  gs.  (Radcliffe) ; 
‘Shrimpers  near  Folkestone,’  W.  Collins,  R.A., 
300  gs.  (Pendleton) ; ‘ Landscape,’  a stream  and 
bridge  leading  to  a village,  T.  Creswick,  R.A., 
£137  (Vokins) ; ‘ Hampstead  Heath,’  W.  Mul- 
ler, £194  (Agnew) ; ‘The  Good  Samaritan,’  W. 
Muller,  260  gs.  (Levy) ; * Interior  of  the 
Bazaar,  Girgeh,  Upper  Egypt,’  W.  Midler, 
£225  (Bartlett) ; ‘Waiting  for  the  Ferry,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  £194  (Annoot);  ‘Viola  disguised 
as  a Page,’  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  £115  (Armstrong) ; 
‘ Riva  degli  Schiavone,  Venice,’  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  £267  (Armstrong);  ‘Try  dese  Pair,’ 
F.  I).  Hardy,  £252  (Bourne) ; ‘ Launce’s 
Substitute  for  Proteus’s  Dog,’  A.  L.  Egg,  R.A., 
600  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Counsel,’  J.  Stirling,  100  gs. 
(Tooth);  ‘Death  of  Chatterton,’  H.  Wallis. 
£430  (Armstrong) ; ‘ The  Yawning  Deep,’ 
E.  Hayes,  100  gs.  (Bourne) ; ‘ The  Tinker’s 
Common,’  It.  Ansdcll,  A.R.A.,  £178  (Bourne) ; 
‘ Hampstead  Heath,’  J.  Linnell,  £178  (Vokins)  ; 
‘ The  Vales  of  Ennerdale  and  Buttermere,’ 
J.  B.  Pyne,  160  gs.  (Johnson) ; ‘The  Baron’s 
Hall,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  £94  (Rantzow) ; 
Portrait  of  Miss  Anne  Ford,  Gainsborough, 
£421  (Richard);  ‘Tho  Drowned  Fisherman,’ 
J.  Israels,  the  Belgian  painter,  £158  (Tooth) ; 
‘ A Sandy  Lane  near  Whitchurch,’  W.  Muller, 
£173  (Agnew). 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  TnE  SHEEPSHANKS 
GALLERY. 

THE  BUTT— SHOOTING  A CHERRY. 

W.  Mulreadv,  R.A.,  Painter.  H.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

How  many  gems  of  British  Art  have  been 
secured  to  the  nation  by  the  patriotism  of 
two  individuals  only,  Messrs.  Sheepshanks 
and  Robert  Vernon  ! It  is  true  that  the 
former  gentleman  has  not,  and  the  latter 
had  not,  children  to  whom  the  treasures 
each  had  acquired  could  be  bequeathed ; 
but  this  does  not  the  less  involve  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  givers  on  the  part  of  the 
couutry  for  such  magnificent  donations  as 
it  has  received.  A desire  to  benefit  the 
people  must  have  been  the  sole  motive  that 
instigated  these  liberal-minded  men  in  the 
disposal  of  their  pictures,  for  they  might 
have  gone  to  enrich  the  mansions  or  tho 
pockets  of  their  heirs  or  personal  friends. 

To  these  names  may  also  be  added  that 
of  tho  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  added  to 
the  National  Gallery  some  fine  examples 
of  our  painters’  works;  while  Turner’s 
bequest  is  in  itself  a gallery  of  pictures 
such  as  no  artist  of  any  nation  ever  left 
for  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  twenty- one  years  since  the  public 
first  saw  ‘ The  Butt,’  in  the  Academy  exhi- 
bition of  1848.  Mulready  had  then  passed 
his  sixtieth  year,  yet  had  lost  none  of  his 
vigour  of  pencil  or  humour  of  thought.  It 
is  probable  he  may  have  sketched  out  the 
design  and  worked  upon  the  canvas  at  in- 
tervals during  several  preceding  years,  for 
we  believe  that  he  never  was  known  to 
begin  and  finish  a picture  off  hand : he 
would  work  at  it  by  stages,  so  to  speak ; 
laying  it  by  for  a long  time,  and  then  I 
resuming  it  with  a fresh  eye  and  invigo- 
rated ideas.  To  this  method,  it  may  be 
presumed,  is  due  much  of  the  delicacy  and 
preciseness  of  manipulation  evident  iu  all 
liis  works.  A visitor  to  Mulready’s  studio 
would  see,  year  after  year,  the  same  can- 
vases in  different  processes  of  advancement, 
from  the  outlined  design  to  the  almost  per- 
fected picture. 

Of  the  many  humorous  pictures  painted 
by  Mulready  none  is  more  so  than  this. 
Two  young  girls,  vendors  of  cherries,  have 
found  a roadside  customer  in  a lad  who  is  I 
taking  home  a basket  of  linen;  probably  I 
the  butcher’s  boy  was  his  companion  on 
the  journey : the  quartet  are  evidently  bent 
on  some  fun.  Seated  on  his  basket,  with 
his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves  well  tucked  up 
to  give  freedom  to  his  actions,  the  elder  boy  ! 
is  firing  his  ruddy  shots  into  the  open 
mouth  of  the  juvenile  butcher,  who  stands 
with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  guarded 
by  his  hand  to  prevent  injury,  to  catch 
whatever  may  luckily  enter  it.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  all  the  shots  do  not  hit  the 
“bull’s-eye,”  for  the  urchiu’s  cheeks  are 
well  spattered  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
that  goes  astray.  The  attitude  of  the  boy 
is  admirable,  and  the  expression  of  the 
face,  looking  half-idiotic,  is  inimitable.  The 
earnest,  humorous  expression  of  the  firing 
party,  so  deliberately  taking  his  aim,  is 
most  amusing,  while  the  cherry  merchants 
are  too  intent  upon  the  sport  to  leave  it 
to  seek  after  other  customers  till  the  “butt” 
or  the  marksman  cries — “hold,  enough.” 

The  butcher’s  dog  is  not  an  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  scene ; he  looks  very  in- 
tently upon  the  attacking  party,  as  if  con- 
sidering whether  it  would  not  be  his  duty 
to  take  part  in  the  operations  by  resenting 
the  aggression  on  the  young  knight  of  the 
blue  apron. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OE  ITALY.— Part  Y.  FLORENCE— The  PITTI  PALACE. 
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ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 


ICH  in  the  records  of  Art  and  Literature 
is  the  history  of  the  ancient  dukedom  of  i 
Tuscany.  As  the  thoughts  revert  to 
the  intervening  period  between  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
what  an  array  of  notable  names  start  j 
into  existence : poets,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  and  others,  all  asso- 
ciated with  its  capital,  Florence,  or  with 
Pisa  and  Siena,  that  formed  a part  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Florentine 
republic,  within  the  limits  of  which 
lived  and  laboured  Bartolomeo,  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  the  Gaddi  (father  and  son),  Or-  j 
cagna,  Petrarch, — we  make  no  attempt 
i at  classification  or  chronological  order, — Dante,  Ghiberti, 
Boccaccio,  Brunelleschi,  Ariosto,  Donatello,  Masaccio, 
Fra  Angelico,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Filippo  Lippi,  Lucca 
della  Robbia,  Ghirlandajo,  Michel  Angelo,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Botticelli,  Macchiavelli,  Yasari,  Cigoli,  Carlo 
Dolci,  Arnolfo,  Bandinelli,  Pisano,  Aretino,  with  many  more  who 
might  worthily  be  added  to  the  list.  But  the  Medici  family  long 
bore  sway  over  the  republic,  and  to  their  influential  patronage 
was  due  no  small  measure  of  the  great  eminence  in  literature  and 
the  arts  to  which  the  Tuscans  attained.  Lorenzo  de’  Medicis  was 
to  Florence  what  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  to  ancient  Rome. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  as  was  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last 
chapter,  contains  one  of  the  most  renowned  collections  of  Italian 
pictures  in  the  world : a walk  through  the  fourteen  saloons  in 
which  they  are  hung  will  enable  us  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
notable  examples.  Foremost,  perhaps,  in  the  reputation  it  has 
everywhere  acquired  from  Morghen’s  celebrated  engraving,  and 
from  copies  and  prints  of  every  kind,  is  RafFaelle’s,  ‘Virgin, 
Infant  Jesus,  and  St.  John,’  commonly  known  as  the  ‘Madonna 
del  Sedia,’  from  her  being  seated  in  a low  chair,  of  which  the 
upright  bar  of  one  arm  alone  appears.  She  holds  the  young 
child  on  her  lap  in  a loving,  matronly  attitude,  while  the  infant 
rests  against  her  bosom.  The  young  St.  John  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  them,  his  face  upturned  to  Jesus,  and  his  hands  held 
together  as  in  prayer.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  calm,  and  sweet 


in  expression  ; that  of  her  infant  is  earnest  and  attractive  ; that  of 
his  young  companion,  intelligent  and  reverential.  The  picture  is 
circular  in  form,  and  certainly  belongs  to  Raffaelle’s  best  period ; 
its  date  is  assumed  to  be  about  151G.  Of  the  numerous  Madonnas 
by  the  artist,  this  has  always  ranked  among  the  highest. 

Ten  other  pictures  by  Raffaelle  are  in  the  Pitti  collection.  The 
‘ Madonna  del  Granduca,’  so  called  from  its  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Ducal  family  of  Tuscany,  though  hanging  where  it  now  does, 
is  an  earlier  picture  than  that  just  referred  to.  It  represents  the 
Virgin  standing,  and  holding  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm : 
the  attitude  of  the  child  is  simple  and  natural ; he  sits  upright, 
with  his  left  hand  on  his  mother’s  bosom.  This  picture  is  the  last 
and  highest  condition  of  which  Perugino’s  type  was  capable.  The 
‘ Madonna  del  Baldacchino  ’ is  a large  altar-piece,  commenced  by 
Raffaelle  when  in  Florence,  but  never  finished ; a grand  and  dig- 
nified composition.  The  Virgin  is  seated  in  the  apse  of  a church, 
on  an  elevated  throne,  approached  by  three  steps,  and  under  a 
kind  of  canopy,  or  pavilion,  whence  the  title  given  to  the  picture. 
On  her  right  knee  is  the  Infant  with  his  left  arm,  which  his 
mother  supports,  across  her  bosom ; he  is  looking  down  on  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Bruno,  who  stand  (on  the  left  of  the  steps,  as  the 
spectator  sees  the  picture  ; and  opposite  to  them  are  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Augustine.  The  forms  of  these  figures  are  noble,  and  the 
heads  very  expressive,  though,  as  it  has  been  observed  of  them, 
somewhat  too  naturalistic.  The  draperies  of  the  saints  are  finely, 
even  grandly  arranged.  Poised  on  open  wings  are  two  angels, 
most  graceful  in  their  action,  holding  back  the  curtains  of  the 
canopy ; and  in  front  of  the  steps  are  (two  cherubs,  apparently 
singing  from  a scroll  of  parchment  which  they  jointly  hold  in  their 
hands.  This  most  striking  picture  is  presumed  by  some  critics  to 
have  been  worked  upon  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  to  whose  colouring,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  it  bears  a strong  resemblance. 

There  is  yet  another  picture  of  this  class,  attributed  to  Raffaelle, 
which  must  not  be  passed  over  : it  is  a ‘Holy  Family,’  or,  as  it  is 
better  known  by  winters  on  Italian  Art,  the  ‘ Madonna  dell’  Impan- 
nata,’  so  called  from  the  window  in  the  background,  formed  of  oiled 
paper.  It  is  an  interior  view,  the  figures  being  grouped  before  a 
kind  of  tent.  The  Virgin  is  standing,  and  holds  her  infant 
forward  in  her  hands  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the  aged  St. 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  In  front  of  this  group  sits  the 
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C Cigoli.') 


Ludivico  Cardi  (1559—1613),  called  Le  Cigoli,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Cigoli  in  Tuscany,  is  well  represented  in  the  Pitti 
Palace.  He  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the 
Florentine  School ; Baldinucci  gives  him  the  credit,  and  not 
without  sufficient  justification,  of  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
style  of  Correggio  than  any  artist  of  his  time.  His  most  remark- 
able picture  in  this  gallery  is  the  ‘ Ecce  Homo,’  engraved  on  this 
page.  It  is,  unquestionably,  inferior  to  the  same  subject  by 
Guercino,  at  Turin,  of  which  we  wrote  in  a recent  chapter ; yet 


is  it  a masterly,  though  not  an  agreeable,  composition.  In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  group  is  the  Saviour,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  holding  a reed  in  his  bound  hands.  On  his  right  is  Pilate, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  Jesus,  while  he  utters  the  words 
“ Behold  the  Man.”  On  the  left  is  a man  of  ferocious  aspect, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  executionei’s— a very  unlikely 
person  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion — he  holds  aside  a portion 
of  the  purple  robe  in  which  the  Saviour  was  arrayed ; the  action 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  are  demonstrative  of  derision.  In 


young  John  the  Baptist,  holding  a cross,  and  pointing  with  his 
left  hand  to  Jesus.  This  picture  is  assumed  to  have  been  painted 
about  the  year  1512;  but,  except  in  design,  it  appears  to  bear  little 
of  the  stamp  of  Raffaelle’s  works  ; and  it  is,  on  this  account,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  some  one  of  his  pupils.  The  face  of  Mary 
Magdalene  is  very  fine,  that  of  the  Virgin  is  commonplace.  A 
small  picture,  representing  ‘The  Vision  of  Ezekiel,’  has  this  tes- 
timony borne  to  it  by  Kugler  : — “It  contains  the  First  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  in  a glory  of  brightly  illuminated  cherubs’  heads,  his 
outstretched  arms  supported  by  two  genii,  and  resting  on  the 


mystical  forms  of  the  ox,  eagle,  and  lion ; the  angel  is  introduced 
adoring  beside  them.  Dignity,  majesty,  and  sublimity  are  here 
blended  with  irrepressible  beauty  : the  contrast  between  the  figure 
of  the  Almighty  and  the  two  youthful  genii  is  admirably  por- 
trayed, and  the  whole  composition  so  clearly  developed,  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  master- works  of  the  artist.”  But  whatever 
may  be  its  merits  as  a picture,  the  subject  is  one  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  attempted  : no  pencil  should  intrude  upon  such 
hallowed  ground.  A few  fine  portraits,  to  which  we  can  only 
thus  refer,  complete  the  works  by  Raffaelle  in  this  noble  gallery. 
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the  background  are  several  Homan  soldiers  bearing  the  Imperial  picture  of  very  great  merit.  ‘ The  Third  Appearance  of  Christ  to 
insignia.  Other  works  by  Cigoli  are — ‘The  Descent  from  the  St.  Peter,’  a ‘ St.  Francis,  in  the  Act  of  Prayer,’  ‘ Magdalen  in  the 
Cross  ; ’ the  body  of  Jesus  is  received  by  St.  John  from  the  hands  Desert,’  ‘ The  Virgin  and  Child,’  are  all  good  examples  of  this 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  is  assisted  by  two  attendants : it  is  a master,  who  painted  many  easel-pictures  of  saints,  madonnas,  &c. 


THE  BURIAL  OK  CHRIST. 
( Andrea  del  Sarto.) 


Andrea  Vanucchi  (1488 — 1530),  commonly  called  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  from  the  trade  of  his  father,  a tailor,  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  painters  of  the  earlier  Florentine  School ; his 
portrait  appears  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  He  is  said  to  have 


remarkable  faculty  for  imitating  the  styles  of  other 
masters,  as  well  as  for  copying  their  works  so  faithfully  as  to 
deceive  even  the  painters  themselves  ; but  he  had  also  an  origin- 
ality of  his  own,  and  showed  himself  independent  of  all.  He  is 
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represented  in  the  Pitti  Palace  by  no  fewer  than  sixteen  paint- 
ings ; of  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  ‘ The  Burial  of 
Christ,’  engraved  on  the  preceding  page.  This  work  evidences 
that  the  artist  had  Fra  Bartolomeo  in  his  mind,  both  with  regard 
to  the  composition  itself — at  least  some  portions  of  it— and  in  the 
modelling  of  the  figures.  Around  the  body  of  the  Saviour  are 
grouped  the  three  favoured  disciples,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
James,  the  Virgin  mother,  and  the  two  other  Maries.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  group  is  admirable  in  its  well-balanced  disposi- 
tion ; the  faces  are  characterized  by  appropriate  expression,  and 
the  whole  of  the  details  are  finely  carried  out.  In  no  way  inferior 
to  this  is  an  ‘ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,’  a composition  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  vigour.  In  the  foreground  is  grouped, 
round  what  appears  to  be  a tomb,  a number  of  disciples ; the 
drawing  of  these  figures  is  excellent ; their  attitudes  are  varied 
and  well-studied  : in  the  immediate  front  two  are  kneeling. 

Most  of  them  have  their  faces  turned  towards  the  sky,  in  which 
appears  the  Virgin  seated  on  a mass  of  clouds,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  and  attended  by  a host  of  cherubs.  The  gallery  contains 
another  similar  subject  by  this  painter,  a fine  picture,  but  not 
altogether  equal  to  that  just  briefly  described. 

“Among  the  altar-pieces  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,”  writes 
Kugler,  “the  so-called  ‘Disputa  della  SS.  Trinita’  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  exhibit  Andrea’s  affinity  with  the  Venetian  School.  This 


is  a ‘ Santa  Conversazione  ’ of  six  saints.  St.  Augustin  is  speaking 
with  the  highest  inspiration  of  manner;  St.  _ Dominic  is  being 
convinced  with  his  reason,  St.  Francis  with  his  heart,  St.  Law- 
rence is  looking  earnestly  out  of  the  picture,  while  St.  Sebastian 
and  the  Magdalen  are  kneeling  in  front,  listening  devoutly.  We 
here  find  the  most  admirable  contrast  of  action  and  expression, 
combined  with  the  highest  beauty  of  execution,  especially  of 
colouring.”  A ‘Madonna  Glorified’  is  another  of  Vanucchi’s 
great  works.  . 

We  remarked  just  now  that  the  works  of  Baccio  della  Porta, 
better  known  as  Fra  Bartolomeo  (1469 — 1517),  had  evidently 
formed  occasional  models  for  del  Sarto,  and  there  is  an  illustration 
of  this  in  a ‘ Dead  Christ’  by  the  former,  in  the  Pitti  collection. 
Here  the  attitude  given  to  the  lifeless  body,  the  action  of  St.  John, 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  mother,  bear  a strong  resemblance  in  idea 
to  the  figures  of  del  Sarto  in  the  picture  of  the  same  subject  we 
have  engraved.  . A more  graceful  composition  than  that  of  Bar- 
tolomeo’s, and  one  more  deeply  imbued  with  loving,  reverential 
feeling  does  not  exist  within  our  knowledge.  Among  the  five 
other  works  by  this  painter  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  is  his  famous 
‘ St.  Mark,’  a figure  of  colossal  proportions,  and  grand  in  design, 
j We  turn  for  an  instant  from  these  Scriptural  subjects  to  notice 
a work  by  the  most  celebrated  of  Raffaelle’s  scholars,  Giulio  Pippi, 

; surnamed  Romano  (1492 — 1546).  The  picture  to  which  we  refer 


( Giulio  Romano .) 


is  a ‘Dance  of  the  Muses,’  engraved  on  this  page.  The 
nine  Muses  are  accompanied  by  Apollo ; the  whole  of  the  figures, 
which  are  relieved  by  a background  of  gold,  are  admirably  dis- 
posed, and  [their  motion  is  characterized  by  a feeling  of  joyous 
activity  : they  are  evidently  studied  from  the  antique.  The 
sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  Romano’s  favourite  models. 

There  is  a remarkable  picture  in  the  gallery,  which  is  attributed 
to  Michel  Angelo  (1475— 1563),  representing  ‘ The  Parcoe,’  or  Fates : 
the  figures  are  of  three-quarter  length,  and  are  grouped  closely 
together.  The  countenances  of  two  of  the  figures,  Lachesis  and 
Atropos  are  severe ; that  of  Clotho  is  more  relenting  ; her  sister 
Atropos  holds  before  her  a pair  of  scissors,  and  appears  to  solicit 
permission  to  cut  the  thread  of  some  unhappy  mortal  s life. 
Kugler  ascribes  the  picture,  which  is  in  oils,  a medium  seldom 
used  by  Michel  Angelo,  to  II  Rosso,  the  Florentine  (1496 — 1541), 
the  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Angelo. 

Titian  (1477 — 1576)  appears  only  in  several  portraits,  but  these 
are  worthy  of  this  great  Venetian  painter.  Notably  among  them 
is  that  known  as  ‘ La  Bella  di  Tiziano,’  a ripe  beauty  in  a blue 
gold  embroidered  dress,  with  violet  and  white  padded  sleeves,  and 
gold  chain.  It  is  a half-length  portrait ; and  whoever  the  lady  may 
have  been,  her  unaffected  grace  and  aristocratic  bearing  would 
have  shed  lustre  on  the  most  brilliant  court  of  any  age  and  country. 
In  feeling  and  expression  it  is  a work  of  the  highest  character. 


Giorgione  (1477—1511),  the  name  given  to  Giorgio  Barbarelli, 
is  another  of  the  famous  Venetian  artists  well  represented 
in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Foremost  among  them  is  ‘ The  Finding  of 
Moses,’ — but  certainly  not  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  and  her 
attendants,  if  costume  is  the  test  of  the  country,  for  the  Egyptian 
princess  and  her  companions  are  attired  in  the  most  gorgeous 
vestments  of  Venice;  and  she  is  surrounded  by  a court  of  the 
mediaeval  time,  knights  and  ladies,  pages,  musicians,  singers,  dogs, 
&c.  &c.  Apart  from  its  historic  untruthfulness,  it  is  a work  of 
Art  which  exhibits  the  highest  qualities  of  painting.  Another 
fine  picture  by  Giorgione  is  ‘ The  Concert,’  one  of  his  favourite 
subjects:  two  priests  and  a youth  are  playing  respectively  on  a 
harpsichord  and  a violincello.  ‘ A Nymph  pursued  by  a Satyr 
is  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  by  some  critics  considered  as  doubt- 
ful appropriation. 

The  Pitti  Palace  contains  about  five  hundred  pictures ; the  most 
notable  are  those  we  have  indicated ; there  is  one,  however,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  the  subject  is  of  a class  rarely 
seen  from  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  Salvator  Rosa  (1615 — 1673) : his 
‘ Cataline’s  Conspiracy’  represents  a group  of  Neapolitan  peasants 
habited  in  the  costumes  of  old  Rome.  It  is  treated  in  a manner 
quite  characteristic  of  this  versatile  but  eccentric  painter,  whose 
wild  imagination  is  reflected  on  every  canvas  from  his  hand. 

James  Dafforne. 
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I We  were  first  made  acquainted  with  these 
. productions  at  the  International  Exhibition, 

' held  in  Dublin  in  1865  ; but  they  then  supplied 
| very  inconclusive  signs  of  the  perfection  to 
■ which  they  have  since  advanced ; yet  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  in  them  the  promise  of 
things  much  better;  there  was  abundant  evi- 
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dence  of  that  without  which  no  human  labour 
can  progress — capability  of  advancement.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  that  it  has  fallen  into  our 
hands  to  give  to  the  productions  of  this  factory, 
that  which  it  now  only  needs — for  notoriety,  in 
such  cases,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  popularity. 

The  manufacture,  which  is  at  once  original 


THE  BELLEEK  POTTERY. 

LOUGH  ERNE,  FERMANAGH. 

The  true  benefactors  of  Ireland  are  the  Manu- 
facturers. Unhappily  they  are  few,  and  have 
hitherto  laboured  under  great  discouragements ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  not  un frequently, 
works  commenced  with  apparently  sure  pros- 
pects of  success  have  been  abandoned:  some- 
times from  lack  of  persevering  zeal,  sometimes 
from  insufficient  capital,  and  often  from  want 
of  confidence  in  the  peasantry,  in  whose  power 
it  is,  at  all  times,  to  inflict  the  wrong  that 
induces  ruin.  “Insecurity’’  has  been  almost 
the  invariable  “excuse”  assigned  by  those  who 
would  gladly  expend  money  in  developing  the 
vast  resources  of  Ireland.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there 
so  much  undeveloped  wealth  : its  harbours  are 
second  to  none  in  Europe  ; its  fisheries  are  in- 
exhaustible ; even  its  bogs  and  mountains 
furnish  productive  soil ; it  is  richer  in  mines  of 
ores  than  any  district  of  similar  extent  in  the 
world ; — yet  trading  vessels  are  rarities  in  any  of 
its  ports,  excepting  Cork  and  Belfast ; fishing 
boats  are  found  in  very  few  of  its  bays ; the 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  barren  or  but 
half  cultivated  ; and  of  its  mines  barely  a dozen 
are  “worked”  in  the  whole  of  the  thirty-two 
counties  of  the  island.  Ireland,  if  it  has 
plenty  of  iron,  has  no  coal ; although  that  is 
really  not  the  disadvantage  it  would  at  first  ap- 
pear, for  its  bogs  furnish  abundant  fuel,  and  it 
has  water  power  capable  of  doing  there  the  work 
that  coal  does  here.  It  was  Sir  Peter  Fairbairn, 
the  eminent  engineer,  who  said,  there  is  water- 
power running  from  Lough  Corrib  into  the  sea 
sufficient  to  turn  every  spindle  in  Manchester ; 
yet  when  we  visited  the  place,  some  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a mill  of  any  kind  on  cither  side 
of  the  fierce  yet  lavishly  beautiful  river,  and 
we  presume  there  is  none  now. 

That  Ireland  has  enormous  capabilities  is 
certain ; it  is  quite  as  sure  that  they  are  neglected 
and  unproductive.  The'greater  honour  is  due, 
therefore,  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  heavy  dis- 
couragements, and  of  difficulties  apparently  in- 
surmountable, labour  to  turn  its  natural  advan- 
tages to  account ; converting  that  which,  if  not 
worthless,  is  useless,  into  sources  of  power  and 
wealth. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  natural  gifts 
of  the  Irish  race  arc  as  abundant  as  are  the 
resources  of  their  velvet-clad  cradle.  Fine  Art 
was  known  in  Ireland  at  an  early  era ; we 
have  relics  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  gold- 
smiths and' illuminators  of  Ireland,  as  old  as 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  one  art  which, 
when  spontaneous  aud  genuine,  owes  less  than 
any  other  to  culture — the  art  of  the  orator — the 
Irish  are  unrivalled  among  the  nations  that 
use  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech.  The  courage  and 
genial  fellowship  of  her  sons ; the  beauty, 
grace,  and  modesty  of  her  daughters ; the  wit 
and  sparkle  of  the  language  of  both  sexes,  may 
justly  be  ranked  by  Ireland  among  the  brightest 
gifts  bestowed  by  God  on  any  of  his  human 
children.  Even  in  sheer,  stalwart,  patient 
labour,  no  man  excels  the  Irishman — when  he 
works  in  America  or  in  England. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poverty 
of  Ireland  forms  our  chief  national  enigma  : 
in  many  quarters  it  is  regarded  as  our  great 
national  disgrace.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  can 
deserve  better  of  either  England  or  Ireland 
than  he  who  teaches  Ireland  to  help  herself ; 
and  who  stimulates  her  children  to  develop  at 
the  same  time  their  own  great  inherent  powers, 
and  the  neglected  resources  of  their  country. 

On  these  grounds  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  first  manu- 
factory of  “Pottery”  in  Ireland — the  manu- 
factory atBelleek,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 
Although  very  young,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  it  cannot  bo  said  to  be  in  its  infancy  ; for 
it  has  already  produced  works  of  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  they  equal  in  material,  manu- 
facture, and  design,  the  best  productions  of 
Staffordshire,  with  which  they  even  now  com- 
pete in  the  various  markets  of  the  world.  We 
shall  endeavour,  and  we  think  successfully,  to 
prove,  that  in  thus  estimating  the  works  pro- 
duced at  Belleek,  we  do  not  rate  them  too  highly. 


THE  FACTOKV 

The  village  of  Belleek  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Erne,  near  the  borders  of 
Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Donegal  highlands.  For  the  attractions 
the  vicinity  affords  to  the  mere  tourist,  the 
landscape  draughtsman,  the  angler,  or  to  those 
who  are  in  search  of  health  and  relaxation,  as 
well  as  for  details  of  the  best  route  to  the 
locality,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  an  account 
given  in  another  portion  of  our  pages.  * 


* We  may  premise,  however,  that  Belleek  has  a station  on 
the  Enniskillen  and  Bundoran  line  ; which  line  commu- 


AT  BELLEEK. 

The  trim  and  workman-like  building  repre- 
sented in  our  woodcut,  stands  on  a small  island 
in  a bend  of  the  River  Erne.  Beneath  the 


nicates  with  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  the  various  other  lines  of 
the  kingdom.  Belleek  is  within  three  miles  of  Bally- 
shannon;  six  of  Bundoran ; four  of  Lough  Melvin,  renowned 
for  its  salmon  and  trout  fishery,  and  especially  famous  for 
the  GUlaroo  trout.  It  is  also  within  short  distances  of 
Pettigo,  Garrison,  Devenish  Island,  with  its  monastic 
ruins  and  a perfect  Round  Tower;  the  beautiful  park  and 
grounds  of  Castle  Caldwell  ; and  many  other  objects  of 
attraction,  to  which  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the 
tourist. 


GBOUNDS-BASIN  : FOB 

and  artistic,  promises  to  be  as  successful  as 
a commercial  enterprise  as  it  is  admirable  as 
a patriotic  effort.  From  Irish  clays  and  fel- 
spars, the  skill  of  Irish  hands,  guided  by  the 
exercise  of  Irish  taste,  has  produced,  on  Irish 
soil,  an  entirely  new  description  of  ceramic  ware 
— a species  of  porcelain,  as  admirable  for  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  its  material  as  for  the 


THE  QUEEN’S  SERVICE. 

ivory  tint  of  its  lustrous  glaze,  and  for  the 
modelling  of  its  graceful  proportions. 

Our  pleasant  duty  may  be  commenced  by 
some  account  of  the  Works,  and  some  descrip- 
tion also  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situate ; 
a leading  part  of  our  purpose,  we  repeat,  being 
to  induce  tourists,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  to  visit  a district  full  of  attractions. 
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bridge,  which  is  evidently  of  a date  when  the 
erection  of  a river- bridge  was  considered  to  be 
a difficult  engineering  problem,  the  river  swirls 
and  foams  with  much  impetuosity — as  if  loth 
that  any  of  its  untamed  strength  should  be 
turned  to  mechanical  use.  A great  water-wheel, 
driven  by  this  unfailing  power,  gives  motion 
to  pug-mills,  grinding-mills,  lathes,  turning- 
plates,  and  all  the  varied  and  skilfully  designed 
apparatus  which  now  replaces  the  original 
wheel  of  the  potter.  * 

The  origin  of  the  pottery  works  at  Belleek 
may  be  thus  stated.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  observed  that  the  cabin  of  a tenant  on 
the  estate  of  John  Caldwell  Bloomfield,  Esq., 
of  Castle  Caldwell — of  which  estate  Belleek 
forms  a portion — had  been  adorned  by  an  un- 
usually brilliant  coat  of  white-wasb.  On  being 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  the  peasant  explained 
that  he  had  lighted  on  an  old  lime-pit,  or  a 
supply  of  “naturally  burned  lime.”  Mr.  Bloom- 
field, taking  an  interest  in  a production  of  na- 
ture, which,  if  rightly  described,  savoured  of  the 
miraculous,  had  the  spot  examined ; and,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  found,  had  borings 
made  in  different  parts  of  his  estate,  which 
disclosed  the  existence  of  a wide  stratum  of  fine 
white  earth.  On  chemical  examination  at 
Dublin,  this  earth  proved  to  be  a species  of 
Kaolin — a felspathic  clay,  similar  to  that  which 
forms  the  “bones,”  or  interior,  infusible,  portion 
of  Chinese  porcelain.  Other  materials,  Mr. 
Bloomfield  was  informed,  were  necessary  to  be 
procured,  in  order  to  establish  a manufacture  of 
pottery  from  this  china-clay  ; but  it  proved,  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  description  of  felspathic 
earth  which  is  fusible,  and  which  in  China, 
under  the  name  of  pet-un-ze , forms  the  “flesh” 
or  flux  of  the  porcelain,  was  also  to  be  found  on 
his  estate,  together  with  many  other  valuable 
minerals.  + 

This  china  clay  and  the  felspar  were  sent 
to  Mr.  R.  W.  Armstrong,  then  residing  in 
London, J with  the  view  of  having  them 
practically  tested.  After  the  lapse  of  a few 
years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
peatedly visited  Castle  Caldwell,  and  had  a 
number  of  trials,  and  articles  made  from  the 
clay,  felspar,  white  quartz,  &c.,  at  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Works,  Worcester — by  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Works. 
That  gentleman,  as  an  Irishman,  entered  fully 
into  Mr.  Armstrong’s  desire  of  having  the  quality 
of  the  Irish  material  tested  and  tried  in  every 
way,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  establishing 
an  Irish  Pottery,  if  such  could  be  commercially 
done.  These  trials  and  testings  were  after- 
wards submitted  by  Mr.  Armstrong  to  his  friend 
Mr.  D.  McBirney  of  Dublin,  a merchant  of 
standing  and  well-known  enterprise,  who  ulti- 
mately, in  1857,  embarked  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
in  the  practical  trial  of  producing  |first-class 
ceramic  goods  in  Ireland,  composed  largely 
of  Irish  materials,  and  made  by  Irish  labour  on 
Irish  soil ; and  these  gentlemen  are  now  owners 
of  the  Works,  trading  under  the  firm  of  D. 
MgBirnei  & Co. 


There  are  now  employed  at  the  Works  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  hands,  twenty-seven 
being  “imported”  artisans,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions the  rising  generation  of  Belleek  are  ac- 


quiring a knowledge  of  the  several  avocations 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  New  varieties  of 
clay  are  constantly  being  brought  to  the  pottery 
for  trial ; and  the  work  of  developing  the 


natural  resources  of  the  country — so  long  and 
so  sadly  neglected — is  thus  carried  on. 


into  the  United  States,  Canada,  India,  and 
Australia.  The  productions  of  the  Pottery  have 


The  Belleek  wares  have  also  found  their  way  | already  attained  such  a character  that  the  pro- 


* “ In  the  interior,  the  factory  bears  all  the  appearance 
of  business  and  bustle.  Enormous  grinding  mills,  in  which 
the  raw  material  is  prepared  for  the  bands  of  the  artisan, 
rumble  and  roar,  driven  by  the  iiTesistible  and  constant 
power  of  a large  water-wheel ; the  furnaces  of  the  great 
ovens,  in  which  the  moulded  clay  is  baked,  hiss  and  scream, 
as  if  striving  to  undo  the  noble  work  for  a time  committed 
to  their  care  ; while,  when  we  leave  turmoil  and  din  and 
turn  into  the  workshop,  the  lathes  and  turning-plates 
whiz  noiselessly  round,  as  the  soft,  putty-like  clay  is 
being  deftly  moulded  by  the  skilled  workman  into  many 
beautiful  designs.  To  minutely  particularise  the  nume- 
rous operations  carried  on  in  this  factory  would  be  simply 
to  describe  the  various  details  of  the  potter’s  art,  from  the 
time  the  china  clay  and  felspar  are  brought  into  the  fuctory 
in  their  raw  state,  until  they  leave  it,  in  the  form  of  porce- 
lain, china,  and  stone-ware,  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
chaste  patterns.” 

t Within  easy  distances  are  to  be  found  veryfine  and  pro- 
mising indications  of  lead,  copper,  all  the  felspars,  ortho- 
close, oligoelose,  quartz,  various  micas,  albite,  syenite, 
sphene  rock,  schorl,  soapstone,  serpentine  marbles,  as  well 
as  fossil  encrinite  and  black  marbles,  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and.  near  the  felspar  districts  on  the  Castle  Caldwell  estates, 
molybdenite,  in  the  oligoelose  veins  near  Garvary. 

t Mr.  Armstrong  continues  to  be  the  Art-director  and 
designer  of  the  Factory,  and  under  his  direct  superintend- 
ence the  several  designs  and  models  have  been  produced 
and  executed.  Indeed,  we  believe  iwe  are  justified  in 
stating  that  all  the  better  older  of  productions,  whether 
original,  modified,  or  adapted,  have  emanated  from  him. 
Some  of  his  inventions  he  has  patented  or  registered. 


prietors  have  been  honoured  with  orders, 
through  their  Dublin  Agent,  Mr.  Kerr,  of 
Capel  Street,  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Teck, 


his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  his  Ex- 
cellency Earl  Spencer,  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Erne,  Enniskillen,  and  others  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  ornamental 
goods  produced  at  Belleek  are — its  lightness  of 
body,  its  rich,  delicate,  cream-like,  or  ivory, 
tint,  and  the  glittering  iridescence  of  its  glaze. 
Although  the  principal  productionshitherto  have 
been  formed  of  this  white  ware — which  either 
resembles  the  finest  biscuit  (of  Buen  Retiro 
or  Dresden),  or  almost  the  ivory  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, or  shines  with  a lustre  like  that  of 
nacre, — local  clays  have  been  found  which 
yield  jet,  red,  and  cane-coloured  wares ; and 
the  several  agents  show  some  fac-similes  of  sea 
shells,  and  of  branches  of  coral,  which  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  natural.  The  irides- 
cent effect  produced  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  ruby  lustre  of  the  famous  Gubbio 
Majolica ; that  Italian  enamelled  ware  which 
commands  such  fabulous  prices,  and  of  which 
an  unrivalled  collection  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Lustres  were  introduced  many  years  ago  for 
English  pottery  by  Hancock,  by  Gardner,  and 
by  Stennys  ; and  in  the  booths  of  our  country 
fairs,  rude  inartistic  forms,  glowing  with  a gold 
or  a silver  lustre,  are  often  to  be  seen.  The 
effect  of  a good  lustre  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  “ shot  silk,”  or  to  the  changing  hues  that 
adorn  the  neck  of  a black  or  dark  blue  pigeon,  or 
the  crested  pride  of  a drake.  Oil  of  turpentine, 
flour  of  sulphur,  gold  solution,  and  tin  solu- 
tion, constitute  the  gold  glaze — the  purple  hue 
being  due  to  the  tin.  Platinum,  and  spirits  of 
tar  enter,  with  oxide  of  zinc,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  silver  lustre.  But  neither  of  these 
glazes,  any  more  than  the  Italian  enamel  of 
which  the  secret  was  lost  so  long  ago  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  can  compare  with  the  beauty 
of  the  Belleek  ware,  an  idea  of  which  can  only 
be  given  by  recalling  the  beautiful  hues  of  a 
highly  polished  mother-of-pearl  shell.  We  can 
convey  no  idea  of  it  by  engravings  ; and  it 
seems  equally  difficult  to  do  so  by  written  de- 
scription. We  may  apply  to  it  the  common-place 
expression — “ it  must  be  seen  to  be  admired 
and  certainly  it  must  be  examined  to  be 
estimated. 

We  can,  however,  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, represent  the  forms  of  the  principal 
objects  as  yet  produced  by  this  most  promising 
manufactory.  That  which  graces  our  first  page  is 
the  grounds-basin  of  a tea-service,  commissioned 
by  the  Queen,  and  not  yet,  indeed,  completed. 
The  engraving  is  from  a drawing.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  make  record  of  the  fact  that  Her 
Majesty  has  been  so  early  in  patronising  the  un- 
dertaking ; and  no  doubt  the  encouragement 
thus  supplied  will  have  much  influence  on  its 
future  produce.  A breakfast  service  and  a des- 
sert service  are  also  in  progress  for  Her  Majesty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  basis  of  this  design 
is  the  sea-urchin,  which  abounds  on  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  and  which  naturally  suggested  to 
the  artist  a graceful  aid  to  any  Art-manufac- 
turer, but  to  the  potter  more  especially.  One 
is  disposed  to  wonder,  how  it  was  that  so  valu- 
able an  accessory  should  have  so  long  remained 
useless  for  such  purposes  as  that  to  which  it  is  at 
Belleek  so  judiciously  applied.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
however,  in  the  case  under  notice,  has  borrowed 
the  form,  not  of  a native  of  our  seas,  but  of  the 
rarer  species  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Among  the  most  welcome  of  the  patrons  of 
Belleek  is  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  from  the 
dessert-service  made  for  his  Royal  Highness 
that  the  principal  pieces  of  which  we  give  en- 
gravings are  taken.  These  articles  we  briefly 
describe. 

Three  mermaids,  in  Parian  ware,  support  the 
shell-formed  base  of  the  ice-pail,  around  which 
a group  of  Tritons  and  dolphins  are  sporting  in 
the  water,  beside  an  effective  background  of 
aquatic  plants.  A wreath  of  coral  surrounds 
the  rim  of  the  vase.  The  effect  of  the  charm- 
ing contrast  between  the  dead  and  the  iridescent 
surfaces  is  heightened  by  gilding  the  conches 
of  the  revellers.  The  cover,  or  lid,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  boiling,  surging  sea  from  which  three 
sea-horses  have  partially  risen,  and,  in  the 
centre,  a Triton,  riding  on  a dolphin,  forms  the 
handle. 

Our  next  figure  is  a compotier,  10  inches  in 
height.  The  base  represents  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  with  three  cardium  shells  floating  on  the 


waves.  From  between  these,  spring  up  three 
small  sea-horses,  not,  indeed,  the  hippocampi  of 
the  naturalist,  but  those  of  the  mythologist, 
the  figures  which,  in  antique  gems  and  in 
Italian  paintings,  are  intended  to  serve  as  the 
artistic  embodiment  of  the  roll  and  the  dash  of 
the  breaker.  A trumpet-shell  forms  the  central 


column,  which,  in  its  turn,  supports  the  shell 
that  serves  as  a fruit- dish. 

The  tall  centre-piece  is  designed  on  a more 
ambitious  scale.  A Triton  or  merman  is  blowing 
a conch ; a mermaid  is  wringing  and  dressing 
her  redundant  locks ; and  a sea-horse  dashes 
through  the  spray.  Between  these  figures, 


centre-piece:  for  the  prince  of  wales. 

which  thus  divide  the  base  into  three  compart-  three  paludina  shells  are  so  introduced  as  to 
ments,  are  placed  three  shells  of  the  species  form  suitable  vases  for  sprays  of  flowers.  The 
hippopusmaculata,  which  form  convenient  recep-  shell-dish,  with  its  beautiful  markings  and 
tacles  for  bonbons,  candied  fruit,  or  other  projections,  again  forms  the  cap  of  the  tazza. 
smaller  delicacies  of  the  dessert-table.  A trumpet-  j The  low  compotiers  are  modelled  an  suite  ; the 
shell  is  again  selected  to  form  the  main  stem,  idea  of  the  entire  service  being  that  of  the 
which  is  surrounded  with  aquatic  plants  ; and  combination  of  natural  objects,  selected  for 


their  appropriate  shape,  and  for  their  beauty  of 
form  or  of  sculpture,  with  imaginary  forms. 
The  shells  which  are  modelled  for  these  dishes 
are  supported  by  dolphins ; of  course,  the 
conventional  dolphin  of  the  artist,  not  the 
pesce  malcdetta  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
actual,  impossible  sea-beast  which  bore  in 
iEsop’s  days  the  monkey  who  was  a friend  of 


“ Pirieus.”  In  all  these  articles  the  modelling 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
material. 

The  tazza- vase  standing  on  a pedestal,  on 
which  hangs  a wreath  of  flowers,  dependent  from 
rams’  heads,  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  speci- 
mens that  Irish  taste  has  yet  produced.  The  form 
is  purely  classic.  The  modelling  of  the  wreath 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


is  as  delicate  as  it  is  possible  to  wish  any  thing 
to  he ; and  the  soft,  creamy,  unglazed,  white  of 
the  Parian  ware — as  this  kind  of  biscuit  is 
called — is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  finest 
specimens  of  any  similar  porcelain  we  can  call 
to  mind. 

The  little  flower-stand  composed  of  a shell 
supported  by  a dolphin,  or  rather,  in  our  print, 
of  a pair  of  each  of  these,  is  so  iridescent  as 
to  communicate  a perceptible  and  unique  effect 
to  the  photograph  from  which  our  wood-cut 
is  engraved. 

The  reproduction  of  natural  forms  by  Ceramic 
Art  is  not  by  any  means  a novelty.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  fish,  the  reptiles,  and  the 
Crustacea  of  Bernard  Palissy  ; with  the  relieved 
and  coloured  foliage  of  Luca  and  of  Andrea 
della  Robbia.  In  England  we  have  seen  the 
shells  reproduced  by  the  artists  of  the  Plymouth 
china,  and  the  delicate  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
old  Derby  ware.  The  designer  of  much  of 
the  Belleek  ware  has  the  merit,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  of  being  the  first  artist  who  has  had 
recourse  to  the  large  sub-kingdom  of  the 
Radiata  for  his  types.  The  animals  that  con- 
stitute this  vast  natural  group,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  characterized  by  a star-shaped  or 
wheel-shaped  symmetry  ; and  present  a nearer 
approach  to  the  verticillate  structure  of  plants, 
than  to  the  bilateral  balance  of  free,  locomotive, 
animals.  For,  at  all  events,  a portion  of  their 
existence,  indeed,  most  of  the  Radiata  are  fixed 
to  the  earth.  The  five- fold  radiation,  which  is 
most  common  among  dicotyledonous  plants,  is 
the  usual  division  assumed  by  these  zoophytic 
creatures.  From  the  globular  shape  of  the 
commonest  echinus,  or  sea-urchin,  through  the 
flattened  and  depressed  form  of  others  of  the 
family,  the  transition  is  regular  and  gradual, 
to  the  well-known  five-fingered  star-fish,  and 
to  those  wonderfully  branched  and  foliated 
forms  which  shatter  themselves  into  a thousand 
fragments  when  they  are  brought  up  by  the 
dredge  from  deep  water,  and  exposed  for  a 
moment  to  the  air.  Under  the  name  of  frutti 
di  mare,  these  sea-eggs,  covered  as  they  are 
with  innumerable  pink  and  white  spines,  form  a 
favourite  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  southern 
Italians.  When  the  spines,  by  which  the 
creature  moves,  are  stripped  off,  the  projections 
and  depressions  of  the  testa,  or  shell,  are  often 
marked  by  great  beauty  of  pattern  ; and  it 
would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  bring  into 
the  service  of  plastic  art  a more  appropriate 
group  of  natural  models. 

Again,  in  the  fantastic  and  graceful  forms  of 
the  mermaid,  the  nereid,  the  dolphin,  and  the 
sea-horse,  the  Belleek  art-designer  has  attained 
great  excellence  of  ideality ; the  graceful 
modelling  is  set  off,  with  the  happiest  effect,  by 
the  contrast  between  the  dead,  parian-like 
surface  of  the  unglazed  china,  and  the  sparkling 
iridescence  of  the  ivory-glazed  ground. 

We  have  thus  described  the  principal  Art- 
works produced,  up  to  this  time,  at  Belleek; 
it  is  destined  to  issue  others  of  still  higher 
value  and  greater  importance,  but  we  can- 
not ignore  its  productions  for  every-day  use 
— the  common  dinner,  breakfast,  and  tea  ser- 
vices, and  chamber-ware,— that  even  now  by 
no  means  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best 
“ yields  ” of  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  The 
dinner-ware  is  especially  serviceable  (nothing 
more  so  has  been  manufactured),  being  a true 
felspathic  body,  semi-vitrified,  and  hence  rank- 
ing next  to  the  true  porcelain ; smooth,  and 
admirably  potted.  The  simple  ornamentation 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  is  pure  in  style 
and  Art,  while  the  article  competes  as  to  price 
with  inferior  ware  in  the  markets  of  England 
and  America.  Indeed,  the  trade  with  America  is 
already  large,  and  is  regularly  increasing.  Not 
only  in  these  home  essentials  is  its  place  esta- 
blished ; Belleek  furnishes  largely  the  “ insu- 
lators” used  for  telegraph  poles,  and  these 
have  been  pronounced  by  “ authorities  ” the 
best.  In  pestles  and  mortars  the  factory  has 
considerable  trade,  and  of  the  minor  articles  of 
patch-boxes,  &c.  &c.,  there  is  enormous  pro- 
duce. For  supremacy  in  these  objects  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  purity  of  the  clay  and  felspar, 
producing  a clear  brilliant  white,  and  singular 
“ compactness,”  resulting  in  remarkable  hard- 
ness and  durability. 


Messrs.  D.  McBimey  and  Co.  deserve  the 
warm  support  of  this  country.  Viewed  only 
as  an  effort  to  supply  the  great  want  of  Ireland, 
— original,  successful  national  enterprise, — it 
would  have  a strong  claim  upon  all  those  who 
look  to  a future  more  distant  than  to-morrow. 
But  the  beauty  of  their  productions  claims  a 
support  which  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
patriotic  feeling.  The  interest  which  was 


excited  by  the  beautiful  embroidery,  wrought 
by  the  girls  of  Cork  and  other  districts,  showed 
that  English  pui-ehasers  are  ready  to  meet 
Irish  producers  at  least  half-way. 

Long  ago — so  long,  indeed,  as  to  be  a time 
beyond  legal  memory — English  jealousy  of  Irish 
manufactures  so  depressed  attempts  to  establish 
them,  as  to  produce  ruin  where,  under  fostering 
care  and  reasonable  protection,  there  might 


have  been  prosperity.  If  an  opposite  course  had 
been  adopted,  Leeds  and  Bradford  might  have 
been  surpassed  by  some  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Ireland  in  woollen  fabrics  as  completely  as 
“all  England”  is  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  now.  England  would 
gladly  rejoice  to  aid  any  project  that  can 


1 advance  the  interests  of  a country  so  thoroughly 
part  of  herself;  and  which  must  so  continue 
as  long  as  but  a few  hours  of  distance  separate 
the  one  from  the  other. 

Ireland  has  been  emphatically  called  “ a land 
of  raw  materials;”  and  to  work  up  these 
materials  “at  home”  no  real  difficulty  presents 
itself : confidence  and  capital  only  are  required ; 


the  one  will  be  as  sure  to  follow  the  other  “ as 
night  doth  follow  day.” 

Hence  Belleek  has  a double  claim  on  us  : as 
an  institution  originated  and  carried  on  for 
years,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  such  in  so  remote  a locality,  and  that  by 
individual  enterprise,  it  commands  our  warmest 
sympathy ; as  a manufactory,  it  gives  us  a ware 
at  once  novel,  beautiful,  and  useful,  and  secures 


a means  of  education  and  support  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  reduced  to  a shite  of  desti- 
tution such  as,  unhappily,  are  so  many  of  their 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  less  favoured 
districts.  We  earnestly  hope  our  pages  may 
prove  to  be  the  medium  by  which  this  charm- 
ing porcelain  will  obtain  that  which  alone  is 
necessary  to  ensure  its  wide-spread  sale — we 
mean  extensive  notoriety. 


THE  SCENERY  OE  LOUGH  ERNE. 

We  have  said  that  one  of  our  objects  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  manufactory  at  Belleek 
is  to  furnish  another  inducement  to  English 
Tourists  to  visit  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  advantages  that  cannot  fail  to  arise 
from  mutual  intercourse  between  two  countries 
united  by  a bond  that  nothing  can  dissolve  so 
long  as  the  one  remains  within  a few  hours’ 
distance  from  the  other.  We  have,  on  many 
occasions,  shown  that  in  no  part  of  the  world 
can  travelling  be  so  cheap,  so  pleasant,  or  so 
safe,  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

That  is  a truth  we  ha  ve  frequently  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  public  mind  : it  is  incontro- 
vertible. The  stranger  is  proverbially  safe  in 
Ireland,  wander  where  he  will,  by  day  or  by 
night.  There  is  not  on  record  a single  instance 
of  a stranger  being  assaulted  or  assailed  ; and 
the  mere  tourist  is  as  secure  in  wild  Kerry  or 
rugged  Connemara,  as  he  would  be  during  a 
walk  from  Hyde  Park  to  Hammersmith.  * But 
if  a timid  tourist  has  some  apprehension  of 
peril  in  the  South,  he  has  none  at  all  in  the 
“Protestant  North;”  and  it  is  to  the  North 
we  purpose  to  conduct  him,  giving  assurance 
that  if  he  spend  the  months  of  summer  and 
autumn  there,  he  will  be  infinitely  better  re- 
compensed than  he  could  be  by  a far  more 
costly  sojourn  in  any  part  of  the  European 
Continent. 

Something  may  be  said  also  as  to  the  know- 
ledge that  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  will  be 
thus  advanced;  nothing,  wc  repeat,  can  bo  so 
productive  of  good  as  mutual  intercourse  be- 
tween two  countries  so  inseparably  allied,  so 
thoroughly  dependent  one  upon  the  other ; and 
some  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  go 
where  he  will,  the  tourist  will  give  pleasure  to 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  Maria  Edge- 
worth  once  said  to  us — and  it  was  in  her  own 
house  at  Edgeworth-town — “ Happiness  in  Ire- 
land is  always  cheap.” 

Before  we  ask  the  tourist  to  accompany  us  to 
the  locality  more  immediately  in  view,  we  may 
glance  at  the  map,  and  plan  for  him  a journey 
round  the  coast  to  the  far-famed  Giant’s  Cause- 
way, to  heroic  Londonderry,  to  wild  Donegal, 
and  so  to  beautiful  Lough  Erne.  But  he  will 
at  once  see  that  Lough  Erne  may  be  reached 
by  a route  more  direct ; and  that  he  need  not 
leave  a railway,  after  quitting  Dublin,  until  the 
special  object  of  his  visit  is  attained. f We  are 
now  guiding  him,  however,  through  the  county 
of  Antrim.  Belfast  may  be  either  a resting- 
place  on  the  way,  or  it  may  give  profitable  occu- 
pation for  days ; for  it  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  and  is  prominent  for  order, 
industry,  and  social  progress,  above  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Ireland.  Or,  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  he  may  ramble  along  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne  river,  and  recall  its  tradi- 
tions of  the  memorable  month  of  July,  1689  ; 
see  the  spot  on  which  old  Schomberg  fell ; and 
read  on  the  pillar  that  still  stands  on  the  sacred 
spot,  the  record  of  a fight  more  vital  in  its 
issues  to  these  islands  than  any  that  has  been 
fought  since  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Or,  by 
verging  somewhat  from  the  direct  route,  he 
may  visit  Antrim  town,  and  its  famous  lake, 
Lough  Neagh,  and  listen  to  its  legends  and  tra- 
ditions, where  still  the  fisherman  sees — 


* We  travelled  in  that  pleasant  carriage,  an  Irish  car- 
pleasant  chiefly  because  it  is  so  easy  to  jump  on  and  off 
and  examine  any  object  of  interest  on  the  way — from 
time  to  time  during  the  preparation  of  our  work,  “Ireland: 
its  Scenery  and  Character,”  nearly  6,000  miles  through 
every  highway  and  byway  of  the  country,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  never  met  with  the  slightest  in- 
terruption or  annoyance,  and  never  lost  the  value  of  a 
shilling  in  any  of  our  wanderings,  though  not  unfrequently 
we  had  to  “put  up”  with  such  accommodation  as  could 
be  furnished  at  a way.-ide  “shebeen.”  That  is  saying 
little  to  those  who  know  the  Irish  peasantry,  but  it  may  be 
saying  much  to  those  who  hesitate  to  visit  Ireland  in  dread 
that  political  or  religious  animosities  may  interfere  with 
freedom  as  to  movement  and  progress.  We  are  fully  and 
sadly  aware  that  of  late  years  much  of  the  cordial  courtesy 
— the  natural  bonhommie — of  the  people  has  evaporated, 
but  the  stranger  may  feel  assured  of  kindly  reception 
everywhere  in  Ireland,  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear.  We  can  but  repeat  what  we  have  often  said,  that 
“ for  every  new  visitor  Ireland  obtains  a new  friend.” 
t Tourists  can  book  to  Jielleek  from  Dublin  by  the  Irish 
North  Western  Railway,  about  110  miles. 
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“ The  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining,” — 

and  where  the  Banshee  is  yet  heard  to  give 
warning  of  any  evil  that  may  chance  the 
O’Neils.  “ The  sublime  sea-coast  of  Antrim,” 
as  it  has  been  rightly  called,  commences  about 
Larne — or  rather,  some  ten  miles  beyond  it,  at 
Glenarm,  a scat  of  the  Earls  of  Antrim ; by 
Cushendall  and  Cushendun ; by  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Ben-More,  with  its  huge  precipices, 
and  paths,  made  by  earthquakes,  from  cliff  to 
cliff;  within  sight  of  romantic  Raglan,  with 
its  thousand  traditions  of  a thousand  years ; 
through  fertile'valleys,  over  barren  hills,  beneath 
stupendous  cliffs,  into  wonderful  natural  caves, 
with  continual  and  often  changing,  but  always 
magnificent,  views,  inland  or  of  the  sea  that  is 
rarely  other  than  turbulent  upon  these  savage 
shores ; passing  also  many  ruins  of  old  castles 
and  monastic  remains,  and  listening  to  strange 
legends,  and  romantic  stories  associated  with 
every  spot  on  which  the  feet  can  tread  or 
the  eye  can  look. 

Yes,  it  is  a wild  road — that  sea-coast  road- 
all  the  way  northward  and  then  north-west,  to 
the  Giant’s  Causeway.  But  we  must  turn  aside 
here : this— one  of  the  world’s  wonders — might 
lead  us  far  from  our  present  purpose  ; and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  a visit  to  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  affords  a treat  such  as  no  other  part 
of  earth  can  supply.  Shame  to  those  who  have 
wandered  over  Europe,  yet  have  never  seen 
this  great  work  of  Nature  at  home. 

We  may  not  occupy  space  to  describe  the 
innumerable  temptations  the  whole  district 
presents  to  all  classes  and  orders  of  tourists — to 
the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  lover  of  grand 
or  beautiful  scenery  more  especially.  The 
north  of  Ireland  has  some  special  treat  for 
every  visitor,  be  his  mood  or  vocation  what  it 
may. 

We  must  limit  our  notes  to  the  district  to 
which  we  more  immediately  lead  the  tourist — 
that  which  directly  concerns  the  vicinage  of 
Belleek,  and  beautiful  Lough  Erne ; and  even 
here  our  details  must  be  brief. 

Lough  Erne — the  whole  of  which  is  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh  ( Feor-magh-eanagh , the 
country  of  the  lakes),  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  extreme  north,  which  borders  Down  and 
Donegal — pours  its  waters  into  the  sea,  in  the 
bay  of  Donegal.  It  is  divided  into  lakes  Upper 
and  Lower ; they  are  joined  by  a narrow  river, 
and  almost  midway  between  both  is  the  town 
of  Enniskillen.*  The  lake,  from  its  great  ex- 
tent, has  been  termed  an  “inland  sea.”  Mr. 
Inglis  considered  it  “ the  most  beautiful  lake 
in  the  three  kingdoms  but  although  we  can 
by  no  means  give  it  precedence  over  those  of 
Killaraey,  it  is,  in  Ireland,  second  in  grace  and 
grandeur  only  to  those  which  give  imperishable 
renown  to  Kerry  county. 

Popularly,  Lough  Erne  is  said  to  contain 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands ; it  has, 
certainly,  two  hundred  : some  large,  richly  culti- 
vated, ever-green,  and  of  varied  hues ; others  so 
small  that  “ a giant’s  hand  might  cover  any  one 
of  them.”  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
islands  is  that  of  Devenish ; here  the  tourist 
will  see  the  ruins  of  many  churches  and  mo- 
nastic establishments,  and  one  of  the  mysterious 
relics  of  long  ago  that  have  been  a puzzle  for 
centuries — a Round  Tower,  almost  perfect,  the 
“cap”  only  being  a restoration.  It  has  been 
a holy  island  ever  since  the  saint — St.  Lase- 
rian — taught  Christianity  to  the  savage  Celts, 
thirteen  centuries  ago. 

A very  different  lake  is  that  of  Lough  Derg 
— not  far  from  the  town  of  Pettigo,  and  no  great 
distance  from  the  works  at  Belleek : in  this 
lough  is  the  famous,  or  rather  notorious, 
“ Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.”  The  Holy  Island 
— station  island — is  little  more  than  a bare 


* The  Enniskilleners  are  justly  proud  of  tiie  fame  they 
obtained  by  ilieir  share  in  the  triumphs  of  1689,  and  claim 
equally  with  the ’prentice  boys  of  Derry,  the  merit  of  having 
secured  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms  to  William  the  Third ; 
and  beyond  question,  the  result  of  the  contest  was  mainly 
owing  to  their  enduring  perseverance  and  indomitable 
courage.  Song,  story,  and  legend  are  full  of  these  “ derring 
deeds.”  In  the  Town  Hall  of  Enniskillen  are  still  preserved 
the  banners  borne  by  them  at  the  Boyne  ; and  the  site  of 
the  battle  of  Newtown-Butler  will  be  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller. 
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rock,  of  about  half  an  acre;  yet  sometimes 
many  hundred  persons  have  congregated  here 
to  do  penance  for  sins,  crowding  almost  to 
suffocation.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Inglis, 
“there  was  not  a vacancy  of  a square  yard  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island and  he 
surmises  that  there  “ could  not  have  been  fewer 
than  2,000  persons  upon  a spot  not  300  yards 
long,  and  not  half  that  breadth,”  and  that,  too, 
during  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  The  gross 
superstitions  associated  with  this  place  of  “ pil- 
grimage ” have,  however,  grown  less  and  less, 
and  are  now  but  the  relics  of  bygone  degrada- 
tions. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  we  visited  this 
charming  district;  but  Nature  undergoes  little 
change ; we  have  kept  its  “ memory  green  in 
our  souls ;”  all  its  salient  features  are  familiar 
to  us,  and,  as  we  shall  show,  time  has  intro- 
duced there  many  improvements,  none  of  which 
are  out  of  harmony  : among  the  most  important 
are  the  comfortable  hotels  at  which  the  tourist 
may  now  be  located.* 

Lough  Erne  has  fifty  statute  miles  of  navi- 
gation from  Belturbet  to  Belleek,  yet  it  has 
in  no  part  a greater  width  than  nine  miles, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  de- 
licious treat  of  a steam-boat  voyage  from 
its  rise  to  its  fall.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  the  charms  that  everywhere  present 
themselves  to  those  who  travel,  by  ear,  its  southern 
border,  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  hills,  richly 
cultivated,  and  occasionally  as  richly  wooded, 
having  continually  in  view  the  broad  expanse 
of  water,  dotted  with  ever-green  islands,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  so  fertile  as  never  to 
require  manure.  Nothing  in  Great  Britain, 
perhaps  nothing  in  Europe,  can  surpass  in 
beauty  the  view  along  the  whole  of  the  road 
that  leads  into  the  town  of  Enniskillen  from 
Belleek  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Lough 
Erne. 

We  entered  Fermanagh  by  the  way  of 
Ballyshannon  ; a bridge  here  passes  over  the 
Erne ; and  close  to  it  is  the  far-famed  Salmon 
Leap,  confessedly  “ the  grandest  in  all  Ire- 
land.” The  navigation  of  the  river  is  abruptly 
stopped  by  this  magnificent  fall,  a fall  of  nearly 
40  feet,  which  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Erne,  a length  of  about  150  yards.  The  waters 
descend  with  astonishing  rapidity  ; and  as  the 
cliff  is  almost  perpendicular,  the  stream  passes 
downward  nearly  unbroken  in  one  huge  volume. 
Here  and  there,  a few  shelving  rocks  receive  it 
in  its  descent,  and  convert  the  rushing  torrent 
into  foam.  The  basin  that  forms  the  head  of 
Ballyshannon  harbour,  into  which  the  Erne 
falls,  is  literally  alive  with  salmon,  and  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  fish  are  able  to 
spring  up  “the  leap,”  and  make  their  way 
into  the  comparatively  placid  lake.  This, 
although  the  most  extensive,  is  not  the  only 
fall  between  Lough  Erne  and  the  sea:  there 
are,  we  believe,  four  others ; one  of  them — and 
it  is  the  most  graceful  we  have  ever  seen — 
adjoins  the  pretty  village  of  Belleek,  and  gives 


* Among  other  inducements  to  visit  Lough  Erne  is 
that  of  an  admirably  conducted  hotel— “The  Lake  Erne 
Hotel” — built  on  Ins  own  property  by  Mervyn  D’Arcy 
Irvine,  Esq.,  of  Caslle  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  ai- 
tracting  visitors  to  the  beautiful  district,  and  so  benefit- 
ing Ireland.  We  have  received  the  testimony  of  several 
travellers  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  appended  state- 
ment “ The  hotel  is  built  on  the  Hill  of  Kossclare.  The 
view  from  this  hill,  known  as  yet  only  to  the  residents  in 
the  locality,  will  be  found  to  be  unequalled  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  equalled  only  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  not  sur- 
passed. Kossclare  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Lower  Lake 
Erne— exactly  on  that  point  where  boating  ends  and  yacht- 
ing begins,  and  has  been  chosen  from  time  immemorial  as 
the  ground  from  which  the  races  of  the  Lough  Erne  Yacht 
Club  have  been  viewed.  The  terrace  in  front  of  this  hotel, 
facing  south,  commands  a view  east  and  west,  extending 
over  forty  miles,  and  presents  a combination  of  mountain, 
wooded  islands,  and  lake,  which  defies  the  description  of 
man;  as  in  its  creation  no  man  lent  a hand,  or  an  idea.” 
With  a view  to  tempt  visitors  thither,  many  attractions  are 
provided  for  them  by  the  wise  policy  of  Mr-.  D’Arcy  Irvine : 
the  menage  is  of  great  excellence,  the  charges  are  mo- 
derate ; boats  of  all  sizes,  from  the  steam-yacht  to  the 
small  row-boat,  are  always  accessible;  grounds  are  laid 
out  for  archery,  croquet,  &c. ; provision  is  made  for  pic-nic 
parties ; the  angler  has  rare  advantages,  and  is  ever  sure 
of  sport,  whether  he  throw  the  fly  for  trout  or  can  be 
content  with  the  more  humble  prey  that  comes  to  the  bait; 
guides  direct  to  the  more  agreeable  excursions ; in  short,  it 
is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  inducements  oftered  by  this 
hotel  to  those  who  visit  beautiful  Lough  Erne,  and  desire 
acquaintance  with  the  many  objects  of  attractive  interest 
within  reach  of  it. 
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“power”  to  the  Works  to  which  we  draw 
attention. 

Between  the  two,  Ballyshannon  and  Belleek, 
a natural  wonder,  “ the  Mullins,”  is  formed  by 
the  course  of  a mountain  torrent  which  runs 
for  about  a mile  through  a singularly  pictu- 
resque ravine,  presenting  to  view  iu  succession 
a series  of  cascades,  caves,  wild  cliffs,  huge 
shattered  rocks,  amidst  a profusion  of  the  finest 
and  most  varied  ferns  (a  rich  mine  for  fern 
collectors)  and  every  description  of  mountain 
plants.  A solid  bed  of  limestone  seems  to  have 
been  cleft,  from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  and  in  this 
narrow  fissure,  turning  often  at  a very  acute 
angle,  the  river  foams  along,  frequently  en- 
tirely disappearing  in  caves,  where  it  passes 
under  and  through  the  rock.  Often  the  river 
is  obliterated  by  masses  of  rock,  fantastically 
piled  over  each  other,  and  its  existence  is 
known  only  by  the  hoarse  murmur  deep  below 
the  place  on  which  the  spectator  stands. 

But  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  the  lakes  are 
not  the  only  charms  that  will  gratify  the 
tourist ; the  wild  sea-mountains  of  Donegal 
impend  over  the  Atlantic  within  a morning’s 
drive  of  Belleek. 

Bundoran,  a sea-side  village  on  the  outskirts 
of  Donegal  (at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in- 
deed, and  within  four  miles  of  Ballyshannon), 
is  most  happily  situate,  directly  opposite  Ame- 
rica : it  has  no  nearer  neighbour.  The  waves 
of  the  “broad  Atlantic”  break  on  its  shores 
and  against  the  huge  cliffs  that  border  it ; some 
of  these  cliffs,  not  far  off,  at  Malinmore  and 
Malinbeg,  being  so  precipitate,  that  from 
heights  of  2,000  feet  you  may  drop  pebbles 
into  the  ocean.  Here,  too,  the  geologist  may 
have  excursions  that  will  make  him  very 
rich;  the  naturalist  a perpetual  feast,  whe- 
ther he  roam  landward  or  seaward ; the  lover 
of  nature,  either  in  its  gentler  graces  or  its 
savage  grandeur,  a continual  treat  that  never 
cloys  ; while  those  who  seek  health  and  relax- 
ation will  be  sure  to  find  both  among  these 
sheltered  rocks,  valleys,  or  hill-sides  ; and  con- 
valescence will  have  its  tonics  where  the  breezes 
come,  pregnant  with  vigour  and  strength,  three 
thousand  miles  without  a taint  of  earthly 
vapour. 

Adjoining  the  town  of  Donegal  the  tourist  has 
an  ever- varying  panorama:  river,  and  moun- 
tain, and  sea-coast  scenery — passing  near  the 
delightful  sea-bathing  retreat,  Coolmore,  and 
Brownhall,  the  seat  of  Major  Hamilton,  with 
its  wonderful  caverns  and  caves,  and  splendid 
avenue  grove  of  Rhododendrons.  Near  Bal- 
lintra,  pearls  of  good  quality,  and  some  of  fine 
size,  have  been  found ; and  specimens  can  be 
obtained  from  the  fishermen,  on  payment  of 
trifling  sums.  At  one  side  of  the  town  of 
Donegal  stands,  in  picturesque  but  ruined  gran- 
deur, Donegal  Castle,  a building  of  much  pre- 
tensions as  to  architectural  design  and  beauty. 
It  was,  for  ages,  one  of  the  principal  residences 
of  the  illustrious  O’Donnels,  chiefs  and  princes 
of  Tyrconnel;  it  stands  close  to  the  river 
Easky,  above  the  bridge.  There  was  also  a 
celebrated  monastery  here.  It  was  here  the 
famous  “Annals  of  the  Eour  Masters”  were 
written;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  the 
“Annals  of  Donegal.”  Here  the  tourist  may 
take  either  of  two  routes,  the  coast  or  inland 
route.  Coastwise,  the  unrivalled  scenery,  via 
Inver,  Mountcharles,  Killybegs,  has  but  to  be 
seen  to  be  for  ever^remembered  with  delight. 

Killybegs  has,  it  is  considered,  the  finest 
harbour,  next  to  Milford  Haven,  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s dominions;  where  vessels,  at  all  weathers, 
can  ride  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  with  perfect 
safety.  It  is  estimated  that  it  could  shelter  the 
whole  naval  and  commercial  fleets  of  Great 
Britain.  Proceeding  onwards,  the  tourist  will 
find  a pleasant  little  Hotel  at  Garrick,  from 
whence  St.  John’s  Point,  Malin,  Malinmore,  and 
Malinbeg,  can  be  visited ; and  the  celebrated 
cliffs,  second  only  to  the  cliffs  in  Norway,  may  be 
examined.  Here  eagles  are  constantly  to  be 
seen ; and  on  the  ocean  coast  seals  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance,  at  the  proper  season. 

Still  journeying  onwards  coastwise  to  Glen, 
Glencolumbkille,  Ardara,  Gweedore,  are  to  be 
met  with  seascapes,  as  well  as  land  and  moun- 
tain scenery,  which,  from  their  many  pecu- 
liarities, are  second  to  none  in  the  British 
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Islands.  At  Gweedore  the  comfortable,  well- 
conducted,  and  economical  hotel,  built  by  Lord 
George  Hill,  will  secure  every  ease  and  comfort 
to  the  tourist,  as  well  as  facility  for  viewing  all 
the  surrounding  beauties. 

Prom  all  these  places  are  means  of  daily 
communication  with  Lifford,  Londonderry,  and 
railway  thence  through  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

On  the  inland  route  from  Donegal  the  tourist 
meets  with  a number  of  beautiful  lakes,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  size  and  area,  and  all  of 
great  picturesque  beauty. 

From  Belleek,  journeying  westward  towards 
Ballyshannon,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Eme,  we  pass  Camlin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Tredennicks,  and  pass  through  Bundoran,  called 
the  Brighton  of  Ireland,  though  why  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain ; for  it  is  rural  wildness  in  all  its 
homely  apparel,  and  with  surrounding  scenery 
of  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty — contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  arid  tameness  of  the 
chalk  hills  around  and  about  “Brighthelm- 
stone.”  * 

Not  far  from  Belleek,  en  route  from  Bally- 
shannon'and  Donegal  town,  is  the  marvellous  pass 
of  Barnes  Gap.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is 
the  most  magnificent  defile  in  Ireland;  less 
gracefully  picturesque  than  that  of  Kylemore,  in 
Connemara,  and  less  terrific  than  that  of  Dunloe, 
at  Killarney,  but  more  sublime  than  either.  It 
is  above  four  miles  in  length,  passing  between 
mountains  of  prodigious  height,  which  soar 
above  the  comparatively  narrow  way,  and  seem 
actually  linked  with  the  clouds  that  continually 
rest  above  them.  The  road  is  level  the  whole 
distance ; nature  having,  as  it  were,  formed 
it  between  these  huge  mountains,  in  order  to 
surmount  a barrier  that  would  be  otherwise 
completely  impassable.  All  along  the  course, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
rushes  a remarkably  rapid  river,  foaming  over 
enormous  masses  of  rock,  which  every  now  and 
then  divert  its  passage,  forcing  it  into  a channel 
that,  after  taking  a circuitous  route,  again 
progresses  onward  by  the  side  of  the  traveller. 
The  mountains  pour  down  innumerable  contri- 
butions, which  seem  to  the  far  off  spectator  only 
thin  and  narrow  streams,  but,  approached  nearer, 
become  broad  and  deep  rivers,  forming  cataracts 
at  almost  every  yard.  A quarter  of  a century 
has  passed  since  we  drove  through  this  wonder- 
ful gap  ; its  memory  is  as  fresh  as  if  its  terrific 
and  savage  grandeur  was  seen  but  yesterday. 
At  the  end  of  this  gap,  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  is  obtained  a glorious  view  of  beautiful 
Lough  Erne. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  paper  we  con- 
ducted the  traveller  to  the  North,  we  might 
close  it  by  leading  him  to  the  South,  or  rather 
to  the  South-west ; for,  being  at  Donegal,  he  is 
en  route  to  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway  counties, 
either  of  which  may  afford  him  abundant  en- 
joyment for  a month,  or  for  a whole  summer. 
Connemara  alone  is  perhaps  richer  in  all  the 
grander  features  of  scenery — wild,  rugged, 
savage,  sublime — than  any  other  district  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen. 

“Travel  where  we  will  in  this  singularly  beau- 
tiful neighbourhood,  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
will  have  rare  treats  at  every  step.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  in  describing  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  the  whole  locality.  How  many 
thousands  there  are,  who,  if  just  ideas  could  be 
conveyed  to  them  of  its  attractions,  would  make 
their  annual  tours  hither  instead  of  ‘ up  the 
hackneyed  and  soddened  Rhine,’ — infinitely  less 
rich  in  natural  charms — the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful .of  nature ; far  inferior  in  the  studies  of 
character  it  yields ; and  much  less  abundant  in 
all  enjoyments  that  can  recompense  the  tra- 
veller.”f 

S.  C.  Hall. 


* The  trout  fishery  of  the  River  Eme  and  the  beautiful 
Castle  Caldwell  shores  and  bays  are,  through  the  liberal 
courtesy  of  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  open  for  occasional  sport 
to  all  making  application ; while  the  well-known  salmon 
fishery  between  Belleek  and  Ballyshannon  is  open  to  the 
angler  in  the  usual  way  on  such  rivers.  Tourists  can  book 
with  return  tickets  from  all  the  principal  stations  of  the 
leading  English  and  Scotch  lines  for  Enniskillen,  and  from 
thence,  by  land  or  by  water,  a clear  course  is  open  that  will 
amply  repay  all  who,  iu  quest  of  health  or  pleasure,  whether 
piscatorial  or  scientific,  make  the  journey. 

t Ireland : its  Scenery  and  Character.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  1845. 
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Section  YIH. 

Of  Continental  earthenware,  other  than 
that  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  France,  the 
descriptions  best  represented  in  the  gallery, 
are  the  Flemish  stone  ware,  and  the  biscuit 
and  porcelain  ware  of  Berlin  and  of  Dres- 
den. There  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
Delft  ware,  which  is  not  always  readily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Rouen.  A 
dish  painted  in  blue  camaieu  with  a country 
wake  or  fair,  with  show  booth,  slack-ropo 
dancer,  and  numerous  figures,  is  dated 
at  the  back  1700.  Some  fine  Delft  vases 
have  been  lent  by  Her  Majesty.  A globular 
stone- ware  jug  with  raised  flowers,  and  a 
mask  under  the  spout ; a vase  of  German 
brown  earthenware,  with  large  upright 
handles,  decorated  with  lions,  masks,  and 
garlands  in  relief,  dated  in  1631 ; a conical 
cannette,  of  Cologne  ware,  with  a blue 
ground,  ornamented  with  drab  flowers  and 
scrolls,  dated  1596  ; and  the  brown,  drab, 
blue,  and  grey, — globular,  fluted,  and  em- 
bossed, jugs  and  cruches  in  the  same  case, 
are  all  very  interesting  specimens  of  an 
important  order  of  earthenware.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  Flemish  or  old 
English  “ grey  beards.”  There  seems  to 
be  a flavour  of  hard  drinking  lingering 
round  this  infrangible  pottery. 

The  white  biscuit  statuettes  from  Berlin 
resemble  in  delicacy  and  in  effect  the  iron 
objects  from  the  same  city,  that  were  more 
common  some  thirty  years  ago  than  is  the 
case  at  present.  We  note  those  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  of  Bulow,  and  of  Blucher,  the 
latter  very  admirably  rendered.  An  ewer 
of  Berlin  porcelain,  with  a white  ground, 
relieved  by  gilding  and  blue,  and  touched 
with  green  and  blue,  in  imitation  of  jewels, 
with  a swan’s  neck  and  head  in  dead  gold 
below  the  lip,  was  given  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Among  the  Dresden  porcelain  is  a coffee- 
pot and  cover,  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes 
in  relief,  gilt  and  coloured,  the  cover 
mounted  in  silver  gilt.  A cup,  cover,  and 
saucer  are  docorated  with  a miniature 
portrait  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  a Cupid 
painting  at  an  easel,  and  a vignette  of 
Ariadne.  An  elliptic,  two  handled,  pla- 
teau has  gilt  borders,  river  views  on  the 
margin,  and  garden  landscape,  containing 
a chateau  and  figures  after  Watteau,  in  the 
centre.  The  Dresden  porcelain  will  repay 
careful  attention. 

Russia  contributes  specimens  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  porcelain.  Of  the 
former  is  a cup,  cover,  and  saucer,  painted 
with  a view  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  of  the 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century. 
Of  the  latter  we  may  remark  a similar 
article  with  deep  blue  ground,  gold  border, 
painted  with  flowers,  and  in  the  centre 
D.O.  crowned.  A pair  of  noble  vases,  4 feet 
2 inches  high,  with  light-brown  ground, 
covered  'with  arabesques,  and  stross-work 
gold  pattern,  and  handles  richly  gilt — one 
with  medallion  portrait  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
the  other  with  one  of  John  Locke,  were 
given  by  H.I.M.  Alexander  to  the  mu- 
seum, having  been  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1S62. 

Section  IX. 

The  French  earthenware  at  South  Ken- 
sington contains  examples  of  some,  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  of  some  of  tKa  most 
beautiful  products  of  the  art  of  the  potter. 
Specimens  of  the  various  manufactures  of 


St.  Cloud,  Yincennes,  Rouen,  Beauvais, 
Tournay,  Arras,  and  other  places,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Sevres  Museum,  and  a few 
of  each  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own. 
The  embossed  ware  invented  by  Bernard 
Palissy  is  a special  product  of  French  Art. 
Rather  fitted  for  architectural  decoration 
than  for  utensils,  this  well-known  Faience 
is  covered  with  coloured  forms  of  lizards, 
frogs,  fish,  crabs,  and  other  animals,  that 
all  but  counterfeit  nature.  A good  collec- 
tion will  be  found  in  a separate  case,  and 
some  admirable  reproductions  of  the  ware 
appear  among  the  modern  French  Faience. 
The  indomitable  perseverance,  long  strug- 
gle, and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  famous 
Huguenot  potter  form  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  stirring  and  captivating  chapters 
in  the  whole  history  of  Art. 

The  fabulous  price  which  is  now  com- 
manded by  a single  specimen  of  the  unique 
kind  of  pottery  known  as  Henri  Deux  ware, 
is  such  as  to  attract  unusual  curiosity  to 
the  case  containing  five  specimens,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Chaffers  states,  this 
kind  of  Faience  was  unknown.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces,  no  two  of  which  (or  not  more 
than  two  of  which)  resemble  one  another, 
that  aro  known  to  be  in  existence,  are  all 
carefully  noted,  and  pourtrayed,  as  will  be 
mentioned  in  our  reference  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  pottery.  The  articles  are  as 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  style  of  manu- 
facture, as  for  their  extreme  rarity.  They 
are  adorned  either  with  the  well-known 
cypher  of  Ring  Henry  II.  ; with  the  inter- 
laced crescents  borne  as  a badge  by  that 
sovereign,  in  honour  of  the  beautiful  Diane 
de  Poictiers  ; or  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  some  of  the  oldest  houses  of  the  French 
nobility,  among  which  may  be  traced  those 
of  “The  first  Christian,”  the  Seigneur  de 
Montmorency,  and  of  the  family  of  Gouffier; 
on  whose  estate  of  Oiron,  near  Thouars, 
it  is  now  known  that  the  ware  was  pro- 
duced. Helene  d’Hangest-Genlis,  the 
wife  of  Artus  Gouffier,  and  her  son,  Claude 
Gouffier,  Grand  Ecuyer  de  France,  a great 
patron  of  Art,  employed  two  artists  on 
this  private  manufacture — Jean  Bernard, 
librarian  and  secretary  to  the  noble  dame, 
and  Francis  Charpentier,  a potter. 

Beside  the  bold  and  quaint  originality  of 
its  design,  the  Oiron  Faience  differs  from 
any  pottery  produced  in  any  other  time  or 
place  (with  the  exception  of  certain  clever 
reproductions,  one  of  which  the  curious 
observer  may  detect,  if  he  can,  in  a portion 
of  one  of  the  articles  under  notice)  in  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  manufacture. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a veneered  pottery  ; 
assuming  the  word  veneer  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  employment  of  wood. 
The  romantic  little  city  of  Sorrento  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  desks, 
candlesticks,  and  wooden  articles  of  all 
descriptions,  something  like  our  own  Tun- 
bridge work,  in  which  a thin  veneer  of 
differently  coloured  woods  is  introduced 
with  admirable  effect.  Precisely  similar, 
only  wrought  in  clay,  is  the  principle  of 
the  Henri  Deux  Faience.  The  object  was 
formed  in  clay  (a  fine  pipe  clay,  probably 
peculiar  to  the  estate),  and  then  covered 
with  a thin  skin  of  the  same  material. 
This  skin  was  patterned  and  incised  with 
sharp  instruments,  and  the  incisions  were 
inlaid  with  clays  of  a lighter  and  a darker 
brown,  and  of  some  other  colours.  The 
final  firing  of  the  whole  work  completed 
the  union  of  the  two  layers,  and  the  mode 
of  manufacture  remained  a secret  until  it 
was  discovered  by  means  of  the  examination 
of  broken  specimens.  Examples  of  the 
Italian  Sgrajfiaio,  or  incised  ware,  are  to 
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be  seen  in  a separate  case  in  the  gallery, 
which  both  in  the  colour  of  the  ground  and 
the  outline  and  colours  of  the  decoration 
offer  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Oiron  Faience.  But  the  difference  in  effect 
due  to  the  mode  of  the  incision  is  at  once 
evident,  and  the  application  of  a second 
coating  of  clay,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  any  glaze  or  enamel,  appears  to  be  strictly 
peculiar  to  the  French  Faience. 

Of  the  Henri  Deux  ware  in  the  gallery, 
the  plateau,  though  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition, is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  rarity, 
being  as  yet  unique,  as  a fiat  piece ; the  art 
of  Francois  Charpentier  having  been  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  the  formation  of 
standing  pieces,  such  as  candlesticks,  ewers, 
tazzas,  salt-cellars,  and  “ biberons.” 

First  of  all  the  products  of  the  Ceramic 
art,  with  the  exception  of  those  wonder- 
ful Chinese  “crackles,”  of  which  we  know 
little’more  than  the  name,  is  the  hard  por- 
celain of  the  Royal  works  at  Sevres.  The 
most  degenerate  king  of  the  (house  of 
Bourbon,  during  whose  long  and  dishonour- 
able reign  the  terror  of  the  revolution  was 
incubated,  gave  to  France  the  noblest  manu- 
facture of  Europe.  Madame  La  Marquise 
de  Pompadour  was  the  good  genius  of 
French  porcelain  ; and  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  delicate  rose  tint  which  has  been  un- 
matched in  any  other  china  should  bear,  as  it 
does  in  France,  her  name,  and  not  that  of 
Madame  du  Barri,  whose  disastrous  influ- 
ences was  not  felt  till  twelve  years  after 
the  invention  of  the  Rose  Pompadour.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  delicate  tint  is  to  be 
seen  in  th q “ Cabaret”  (2,020 — ’55),  with 
ground  of  rose  Pompadour,  and  white 
medallions  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  painted 
by  Thevenet,  senior,  in  1757. 

The  finest  specimens  of  Sevres  china  at 
South  Kensington  formed  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  King  George  IV. , and  have  been 
graciously  lent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Among  those  articles  which  belong  to  the 
museum  we  must  notice  the  beautiful 
“ Cabaret ,”  or  breakfast  service  from  the 
collection  of  S.  A.  R.  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Berri.  It  is  of  the  pate  dure,  or  hard 
porcelain.  The  ground  is  orange  coloured, 
with  cornucopias,  lyres,  and  other  orna- 
ments, pencilled  in  brown,  and  small  cameo 
medallions  en  grisaille . Groups  of  animals, 
illustrating  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  are 
painted  in  natural  colours  on  the  prin- 
cipal pieces.  Two  (plates  of  turquois 
ground,  with  the  letter  E in  the  centre 
formed  of  flowers,  interlaced  with  the 
Roman  numeral  II,  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown,  enclosed  by  branches  of 
laurel  and  olive,  formed  part  of  a service 
made  for  the  Czarina  Ekatherina  II.  (Cathe- 
rine II.)  of  Russia,  in  1778.  On  the  rims  are 
cameo  medallions  of  animals  and  antique 
gems,  on  a chocolate  ground,  and  two  nar- 
row borders  of  white,  with  flowers  and 
gilding.  For  two  small  sets  of  porcelain, 
the  “ Cabaret ,”  and  the  two  Russian  plates, 
the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £60  was 
paid;  and  eleven  objects,  evincing  the 
highest  possible  perfection  in  form,  in 
colour,  and  in  texture,  were  thus  secured 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  a single  plate  of 
the  curious,  but  archaic,  lustred  majolica 
of  Gubbio. 

To  dwell  on  the  modern  French  Faience 
and  porcelain  would  cause  us  to  exceed  our 
limits.  While  in  some  instances  the  results 
of  the  exertions  of  Minton,  of  Copeland,  and 
perhaps  of  other  English  manufacturers, 
may  be  considered  fairly  to  emulate  those  of 
their  French  rivals,  there  are  other  descrip- 
tions of  work  in  which  the  latter  are  supreme. 
Every  kind  of  European  ware  seems  to  be 
reproduced  by  the  French  artists  of  the  day 
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— we  must  except  the  ruby  lustre — with 
exact  fidelity,  or  with  an  increased  beauty 
which  is  better  than  fidelity.  There  are 
works  of  a peculiar  kind  of  porcelain, 
tinted  (for"  the  most  part  with  what  is  called 
celadon  green,  and  covered  with  a glaze 
that  gives  breadth  to  the  slightly  relieved 
outline  of  the  figures,  that  resemble  bassi 
relievi  in  onyx.  It  should  be  known  as 
onyx  ware.  Of  this  is  a plaque  (761 — ’64), 
in  low  relief  on  a grey  ground,  of  a group 
of  girls  drawing  Cupids  from  a vase,  and 
another,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
works  of  Art  in  the  whole  museum,  by 
Meyer  (771 — ’64),  in  which  Cupid  is  binding 
a white-robed  nymph  to  a terminal  statue 
of  Pan.  With  all  the  piquancy  which 
characterizes  French  Art,  this  charming 
figure  combines  a tenderness,  a delicacy, 
and  a purity,  which  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  embodiments  of  classic  imagery. 
A vase  of  egg-shell  porcelain,  of  celadon 
green,  with  flowers  in  various  coloured  gold, 
in  Oriental  style  (450 — ’52) ; another  ovi- 
form vase  called  La  Gloire  ; a cup  and  saucer 
painted  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  white 
ground,  the  whole  inside  of  the  cup  being 
richly  gilt,  are  among  the  many  objects 
which  we  have  noted  for  special  reference  in 
this  very  beautiful  collection. 

Section  X. 

The  most  cursory  observation  of  the  very 
different  space  which  is  allotted  to  the 
Italian  and  to  the  English  portions  of  the 
Ceramic  Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  division 
of  the  exhibition  is  at  present  in  a transi- 
tory and  imperfect  state.  No  manufac- 
tures in  pottery  possess  more  interest  to 
the  English  student  of  the  subject,  whether 
he  regard  it  from  an  aesthetic  or  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  than  do  those  of 
his  own  country.  The  full,  clear,  and 
instructive  illustration  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  potter’s  art  in  England, 
should  thus  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
contemplated  by  the  directors  of  a national 
museum. 

English  pottery  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  In  the  re- 
building of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  came  upon  a layer  of  “pot  earth,” 
which  supports  the  main  part  of  his  noble 
structure.  To  the  north-east  of  the  church 
this  stratum  had  been  removed  for  pur- 
poses of  manufacture,  and  bits  of  broken 
pottery  were  abundant.  In  this  place  the 
architect  had  to  sink  forty  feet  lower  in 
order  to  base  his  piers  in  the  London  clay. 
Of  early  English  pottery  but  little  is  known, 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  ( art  ex- 
perienced a general  revival.  The  names  of 
Chelsea,  i Derby,  Plymouth,  (Bristol,  New 
Hall,  Rockingham,  Colebrook  Dale,  Wor- 
cester, and  other  manufactures  of  china  and 
earthenware  are  familiar  to  the  amateur. 
The  museum  possesses  some  660  pieces  of 
English  pottery  and  porcelain,  ancient  and 
modern.  But  no  such  arrangement  at 
present  exists  as  to  afford  a general  view  of 
either  the  topographical  or  the  historical 
distribution  of  the  different  schools ; while 
in  the  noblest  English  ceramic  ware,  that 
of  Wedgwood,  the  collection  of  the  museum 
is  inferior  to  some  of  those  formed  by 
private  amateurs. 

A small  gallery,  or  portion  of  a gallery, 
arranged  for  the  express  purpose,  is  requi- 
site for  the  proper  illustration  of  this  in- 
teresting subject.  A map  of  England, 
indicating  the  seats  of  the  various  manu- 
factures, with  geological  explanations  of 
the  strata  which  have  been  thus  utilised, 
should  form  a key  to  the  whole.  Besides 
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the  descriptive  labels  marked  with  the 
museum  numbers,  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  catalogue,  there  should  be  divisional 
labels  or  tickets,  explaining  the  character, 
the  date,  and  the  special  peculiarities  of 
every  distinct  kind  of  English  pottery. 
Duplicates  should  be  avoided, — sold  or  ex- 
changed,— and  a self- explaining  arrange- 
ment of  the  specimens,  resembling  that 
adopted  by  M.  Brogniart,  should  be  care- 
fully carried  out. 

Above  all,  is  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a full,  historic,  complete  representation 
of  that  special  branch  of  ceramic  work  of 
which  England  may  be  so  justly  proud,  the 
fine  terra-cotta  and  Faience  of  Wedgwood. 
The  wife  of  the  sculptor  Roubiliac,  a Hugue- 
not lady  of  the  very  oldest  French  noblesse, 
gave  Wedgwood  his  first  designs — a book 
of  drawings  of  Greek  vases.  Flaxman,  the 
godson  of  Roubiliac,  modelled  many  of 
the  early  subjects.  Thus  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Wedgwood  were  happily  formed 
on  that  pure  Greek  style  to  which  no  artist, 
in  his  wonderful  mastery  over  marble,  has 
approached  so  closely  as  the  Gascon  sculp- 
tor. Much  of  the  work  of  Wedgwood 
reminds  us  of  the  name  of  Pyrgoteles.  A 
few  of  the  Camei  in  one  or  two  cases  near 
the  door  of  the  Ceramic  Gallery  almost 
rival  the  productions  of  that  famous  artist. 

There  is  to  be  seen,  in  duplicate  (except 
as  to  colour),  the  exquisite  little  tablet  of 
Aurora  in  her  chariot.  The  well  known 
seated  figure  of  Hebe  with  the  eagle,  a 
group  of  amorini , the  choice  of  Hercules, 
a group  of  nymphs  and  Cupids,  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  art  of  Wedgwood  as  a 
medallionist.  A woman  nursing  a child,  in 
a bolder,  but  still  very  delicate,  style,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  A pair  of  drop  ear- 
ings  is  another  illustration  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  which  this  beautiful  ware  is  sus- 
ceptible. A medallion  of  Flaxman,  in  all 
probability  an  autograph,  is  an  interesting 
example  of  that  earlier  style  with  specimens 
of  which  an  amateur  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted, or  he  will  fail  to  attribute  them 
to  their  true  origin.  Two  statuettes  in  this 
early  biscuit  ware  are  to  be  found  in  the 
court  below. 

Of  terra-cotta  we  have  a medallion  (280 
— '66)  with  a group  in  high  relief  of  Cupid 
on  a dolphin  bearing  a letter  to  Polyphemus, 
after  a fresco  at  Herculaneum,  and  another 
(279 — ’66)  of  the  well  known  Centaur  and 
Bacchante.  Among  the  busts  of  black  basalt 
ware,  those  of  Lord  Bacon,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
of  Seneca,  and  of  Cato  claim  admiration. 
But  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
jasper  ware  are  to  be  found  inlaid  in  a 
splendid  cabinet  in  the  court  below. 

A good  serial  display  of  the  various  styles 
of  Art  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  this 
prince  of  English  potters— the  white  biscuit 
statuettes,  the  red  and  black  terra-cotta,  the 
basalt,  the  jasper,  figured  or  diapered — the 
utensils  and  the  ornaments,  the  vases,  the 
busts,  and  the  medallions — which  all  owe 
their  origin  to  Wedgwood — is  a necessity 
for  our  Art-museum.  The  price  of  these 
objects  is  rising  almost  as  rapidly  as  is  that 
of  some  of  the  other  descriptions  of  earthen- 
ware, to  the  fame  and  fashion  of  which 
South  Kensington  has  done  so  much  to  give 
impetus.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  some 
part  of  the  large  sum  spent  on  majolica 
had  not  been  laid  out  in  securing  examples 
of  a native  manufacture,  which  are  now, 
year  after  year,  growing  too  rare  to  allow 
of  the  formation  of  an  adequate  exhibition, 
except  at  an  enormous  price.  If  there  be 
one  name  which,  more  than  another,  should 
be  held  in  honour  in  an  English  Art-museum 
it  is  that  of  Wedgwood . It  is  lamentable  that 
he  receives  scant  homage  at  Kensington. 

Section  XI. 

In  no  subject  that  has  yet  occupied  the 
Labours  of  the  photographer  has  that  artist 
met  with  such  a wide  range  of  success,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  as  when  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  pourtray  earthenware. 

Some  of  the  most  highly  prized  objects 
in  the  Kensington  collection  of  Faience, 
when  represented  by  photography,  result 
in  unintelligible  failures.  Such  is  remark- 
ably the  case  with  the  famous  lustred 
Faience  of  Gubbio.  There  is  a plate,  for 
which  the  high  price  of  £50  was  paid,  of 
this  ware,  containing  a representation  of  six 
horsemen  with  banners,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  beautiful  articles  in  this 
portion  of  the  museum.  The  photograph 
which  represents  it  is  an  almost  indistin- 
guishable smudge.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  care 
or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  photographer, 
but  to  the  optical  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  light  reflected  from  the  ruby  lustred 
ware. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Sevres, 
of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Wedgwood,  ware 
is  represented  by  photographs  of  extreme 
beauty.  And  the  sun-pictures  of  the 
Henri  Deux  ware  are  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  triumph  yet  attained  by  this  pro- 
cess. The  opportunity  is  afforded  of  com- 
paring the  Kensington  photographs  of 
Henri  Deux  china  with  the  articles  them- 
selves, on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
carefully  coloured  engravings  of  MM.  de 
Lange,  in  their  excellent  monograph,  on 
the  subject,  on  the  other.  No  one  can 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  effect  of  the  photo- 
graphs to  that  of  the  engravings. 

One  great  disadvantage  attends  the  ar- 
rangementof  the  large  collection  of  the  Ken- 
sington photographs.  There  are,  indeed, 
printed  catalogues,  in  which  each  photo- 
graph is  briefly  described,  and  marked  by 
a distinctive  number.  But  these  catalogues 
do  not  mention  the  museum  numbers.  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  a person  had  devoted 
several  hours  to  a careful  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  Ceramic  Gallery,  and 
had  noted  the  museum  labels  of  twenty  or 
thirty  specimens,  of  which  he  desired  to 
purchase  photographs,  he  would  be  en- 
tirely unable  to  identify  them  by  their 
numbers  when  he  had  purchased  the  six- 
penny catalogue.  He  would  have  to  look 
over  the  entire  collection  of  photographs, 
one  by  one,  to  select  those  which  he  required. 
If  he  did  not  remember  anything  but  the 
number  which  he  had  noted,  even  the 
labour  of  turning  over  some  two  thousand 
photographs  would  be  useless,  unless  he 
read  the  MSS.  marks  on  the  mount  of  each. 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  nine  intending 
purchasers  out  of  ten  would  go  away  empty- 
handed.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  sell, 
must  be  even  more  injured  than  those  who 
want  to  buy,  by  this  want  of  completeness 
in  the  catalogue. 

Section  XII. 

The  library  is  rich  in  volumes  treating 
of  the  ceramic  art.  Among  them  two  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  the 
student  are  monographs  descriptive  of  two 
species  of  old  French  pottery,  each  of  which 
is  unique.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ‘ ‘ Mono- 
graphie  de  l’CEuvre  de  Bernard  Palissy, 
par  M.  H.  de  Lange,”  containing  a life  of 
that  famous  potter,  with  a description,  and 
coloured  representations,  of  a large  number 
of  his  works.  The  other  is  yet  more  ex- 
haustive of  a special  and  curious  subject. 
It  is  “ Recueil  de  toutes  les  pieces  connues 
jusqu’a  la  jour  de  la  Faience  Fran^aise 
ditede  Henri  Deux  et  de  Diane  de  Poictiers, 

par  Henri  et  C.  de  Lange.”  This  work  is 
dated  in  1861,  and  contains  representations 
of  fifty-two  pieces  of  this  rare  china,  with 
full  descriptions.  The  number  of  pieces 
which  Mr.  Marryatt,  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  valuable  History  of  Pottery,  which  was 
published  in  1868  (and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  library),  states  to  be  known  to  exist,  is 
sixty- seven. 

One  very  valuable  work  is  Brogniart]s 
“ Description  Methodique  duMuseeCerami- 
que  de  la  Manufactorie  Royale  de  Porcelaine 
de  Sevres.”  This  work  is  in  two  volumes, 
one  of  text,  and  one  of  plates.  A very 
perfect  collection,  both  in  a historic  and  a 
national  point  of  view,  has  been  formed  by 
the  care  of  the  founder  of  that  royal  manu- 
facture. Its  value  is  brought  clearly  be- 
fore us  by  the  learned  author  ; who  divides 
the  whole  range  of  the  work  of  the  potter 
into  classes  and  orders,  as  though  the 
subjects  of  the  description  were  actual 
natural  species.  It  is  true  that  he  is  more 
successful  in  arriving  at  an  intelligible 
arrangement,  than  either  Cuvier  or  his 
most  enlightened  followers  have  yet  been 
in  their  classification  of  animal  forms. 

The  deficiency  in  the  article  of  ancient 
pottery,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
is  to  some  extent  made  up  to  the  student 
by  the  “ History  of  Ancient  Pottery,”  by 
Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.  Commencing  with 
a stamped  brick  of  Thothmes  the  Third,  a 
Theban  king  contemporary  with  Moses, 
the  learned  author  exhausts  the  subject  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Etruscan, 
and  other  ancient  earthenware.  Then  we 
have  the  “Histoire  de  la  Porcelaine,  par 
Alb.  Jacquemont “Les  Faiences  an- 
ciennes  et  modernes,  leurs  Marques  et 
Decors,  par  A.  A.  Mareschal ;”  and  the 
‘ ‘ Guide  de  1’ Amateur  de  Faience  et  Porce- 
laine ;”  giving  much  and  curious  informa- 
tion as  to  marks  and  signatures.  For  the 
manufacturer  we  have  “Art  Ceramique, 
traite  pratique  dela  fabrication  des  Faiences 
fines,  parE.  Lambert,”  and  a curious  auto- 
graph MS.  enriched  with  very  careful  and 
beautiful  drawings,  descriptive  of  the  en- 
tire process  of  the  majolica  potteiy,  “ Le  tre 
libri  del  Arte  del  Yasaio,”  by  the  Cavaliere 
Picciolpasso,  written  about  the  year  1518. 

We  have  referred  to  the  third  edition  of 
Marryatt’s  valuable  work.  The  English 
reader  should  not  fail  to  consult  the 
“ Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery,”  by 
W.  C.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.  Regarded  simply 
according  to  its  name,  this  book,  while 
containing  a large  number  of  distinguishing 
marks,  will  be  of  less  value  to  the  purchaser 
than  the  French  work  of  M.  Marechal  on 
“^arqueset  Decors;”  because  in  the  latter 
the  pattern  of  the  china  tis  represented  in 
its  actual  colours,  as  well  as  the  monogram 
of  the  maker.  But  Mr.  Chaffers’s  volume 
contains  far  more  than  a list  of  trade 
marks.  It  embodies  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware. 

The  curious  work  of  Champfleur,  ‘ ‘ His- 
toric des  Faiences  Patriotiques  sous  la  Revo- 
lution,” almost  savours  of  the  humour  of 
caricature.  But  it  is  a grim  and  san- 
guinary humour.  Thejpale  of  the  patriotic 
earthenware  was  moulded  with  the  purest 
blood  of  France,  and  the  impress  of  the 
designs  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
fall  of  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  Not  only 
is  the  information  which  is  so  freely  offered 
to]  the  student  by  the  Ceramic  Gallery  ex- 
plained by  an  ample  supply  of  books  in  the 
library,  but  the  gaps  and  deficiencies  which 
for  the  time  may  be  noted  in  the  former,  are 
to  a great  extent  filled  up  by  the  means  of 
study  afforded  by  the  latter. 
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OBITUARY. 

JAMES  ECKFORD  LAUDER,  R.S.A. 

This  artist,  a painter  of  remarkable  power 
in  his  early  years,  and  a man  of  high 
aspirations,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
29th  of  March.  He  was  born,  near  that 
city,  in  1812,  and  studied  art  under  Sir 
W.  Allan,  R.A.,  and  Thomas  Duncan, 
A.R.A.  After  his  career  as  a student  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  five  years, 
maturing  his  early  powers  of  drawing  and 
colouring,  and  making  studies  for  works 
which  subsequently  came  before  the  public. 
About  the  year  1842  ho  was  elected  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  His 
next  five  years  were  principally  devoted  to 
his  groat  pictures  of  ‘ Wisdom’  and  ‘ The 
Unjust  Steward,’  for  which  one  of  the  £200 
premiums  was  awarded  to  him,  in  1S47, 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  when  the  West- 
minster Hall  competition  took  placo.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  became  Membor  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  to  which  he  presented, 
as  his  “diploma”  work,  his  picture  of 
‘ Hagar.’ 

Among  Mr.  Lauder’s  more  prominent 
subjects  are — ‘Ferdinand  and  Miranda’ 
and  * Eorgivcness  ’ (1848) ; ‘ The  Toilet,’ 
* The  Ballad,’  ‘ The  Fountain,’  ‘ Lorenzo 
and  J essica  ’ (1849) ; ‘ A Maiden’s  Reverie  ’ 
(1S52),  a work  which  when  exhibited  we 
spoke  of  as  “ lofty  in  character,  and  very 
admirable  in  conception,  grouping,  and 
finish;”  ‘The  Money-lender,’  ‘Master 
Walter  Scott  and  his  Friend  Sandy  Oi'mis- 
ton,’  ‘ Baillie  Duncan  McWheeble  at  Break- 
fast,’ a picture  we  also  highly  commended, 
and  ‘Timo’s  Changes’  (1854);  ‘James 
Watt  and  the  Steam  Engine,’  and  ‘ The 
Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins’  (1855)— the 
latter  one  of  his  best,  and  certainly  his 
most  popularly  known  works,  from  the 
engraving  of  it  published  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland,  which  also  engraved  his 
‘ Baillie  McWheeble,’  ‘ Sir  Tristram  teach- 
ing La  Belle  Isoude  to  play  the  Harp’ 
(1856),  ‘Gethsemane’  (1857). 

From  this  date  the  artist  whose  death 
we  record  abandoned  figure-subjects  and 
adopted  landscape  painting.  Notwith- 
standing the  merits  of  the  former, — aud 
these  cannot  justly  be  ignored, — purchasers 
of  pictures  did  not  regard  them  * ‘ with  an 
eye  to  business;”  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lauder,  disappointed  and  wearied 
by  his  failure  to  attract  attention,  retired 
from  the  contest  in  that  quarter  with 
disgust.  But  ho  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
more  successful  with  his  landscapes ; and 
the  result  was  indifference,  which  led  to 
carelessness,  and,  finally,  to  absolute  ne- 
glect by  the  public  : this,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  hastened  his  end. 


LOUIGI  CALAMA.TTA. 

The  journals  of  Milan  have  announced  the 
death  in  that  city,  in  the  month  of  March, 
of  this  engraver,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  time.  He  was  born  in  1802, 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  studied  his  art 
under  Marchetti  and  Giangiacomo.  He, 
however,  went  to  Paris  when  still  young, 
where  ho  resided  several  years,  and  gained 
great  reputation.  In  1827  ho  exhibited  at 
tho  Salon  his  first  work  of  importance, 
‘ Bajazet  and  the  Shepherd,’  from  the  pic- 
ture by  D.  Dorcy.  His  subsequent  prin- 
cipal plates  are  the  ‘Mask  of  Napoleon,’ 
taken  at  St.  Helena  by  the  exiled  emperor’s 
physician,  Dr.  Antommarchi ; ‘ Francois 
di  Rimini,’  after  Ary  Scheffer;  ‘The  Vow 
of  Louis  XIII.,’  after  Ingres ; ‘ The  Vision 


of  Ezekiel,’  the  ‘ Madonna  da  Foligno,’  and 
‘Peace,’  after  Raffaelle;  ‘Jaconda,’  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Portraits  from  his 
burin  are  numerous  : among  the  principal 
are  those  of  Paganini,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
M.  Lamennais,  Count  Mole,  the  Cenci, 
after  Guido ; Rubens,  from  the  picture  by 
himself;  Ingres,  and  Georges  Sand,  from 
Calamatta’s  own  designs. 

The  style  of  his  work  is  eminently  severe 
and  delicate,  and  is  distinguished  by  cor- 
rectness of  expression  with  regard  to  the 
portraiture  of  his  subjects.  For  several 
years  he  held  the  post  of  Professor  of 
engraving  in  the  Academy  of  Milan ; ob- 
tained in  1837  and  1855  respectively  first- 
class  medals  in  Paris;  and  received  the 
decoration  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour : he  was  also  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Brussels.— The  triennial  exhibition  of  the 
Fine  Arts  takes  place  in  this  city  during  the 
present  year.  Among  the  commissioners  an- 
nounced aro  MM.  Anspach,  burgomaster  of 
Brussels;  Bellefroid,  Director-General  of  the 
Fine  Arts ; Pe  Keyser,  President  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy ; Baron  Leys,  Portaels, 
Slingeneyer,  painters ; G.  Geefs  and  Simonis, 
sculptors ; Franck,  engraver ; with  several 
senators  and  deputies. 

Canada. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
treal Art  Association  was  lately  held  for  the 
election  of  office-bearers,  &c.,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  treasurer’s  report 
showed  so  large  a balance  on  hand  as  to  favour 
the  project  of  holding  an  exhibition  at  an  early 
date.  It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  the 
association  has  purchased  a clever  water-colour 
painting  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Way,  an  old  and  fami- 
liar Montreal  artist,  which  is  to  be  reproduced 
in  chromo-lithography,  a copy  being  presented 
to  each  subscriber. — A chromo-lithograph  of  a 
clever  picture,  entitled  ‘ The  Early  Bird  picks 
up  the  Worm,’  by  W.  Raphael,  has  reached  us. 
It  depicts  two  beggars  at  a street  door.  One 
of  them  is  emerging  from  it  with  a well-filled 
bag,  and  looks  complacently  at  the  other,  who 
sees  that  he  has  been  forestalled,  and  scowls 
accordingly.  The  print  certainly  does  credit 
to  the  lithographers,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Rein- 
homldt : it  is  a good  imitation  of  an  oil-picture, 
and  is  specially  to  be  commended  as  a first 
attempt  in  Canada,  so  we  understand,  of  the 
ehromo  process.  — The  Society  of  Canadian 
Artists  held  its  first  Annual  Exhibition  some- 
what recently,  and  certainly  succeeded  in 
“making  its  mark.”  Among  the  artists  who 
contributed  were  Messrs.  Way,  Jacobi,  Raphael, 
Vogh,  Duncan,  Smith,  Fowler,  Sandham,  &c. 

Florence. — The  Florentine  journals  speak 
in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  a gvoup  in  the 
studio  of  the  American  sculptor,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Connelly.  The  subject  represented  is  entitled 
* Death  and  Honour ; ’ or  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  appropriately  called  * Honour  arresting 
the  Triumph  of  Death.’  Death,  mounted  on 
his  “pale”  horse,  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  field 
of  battle, — with  his  banner  flying,  and  the 
animal  at  full  speed, — riding  in  triumph  over 
the  dead  and  dying.  Four  figures  attempt  to 
arrest  his  progress:  Strength  first  gives  way, 
powerless  before  the  Conqueror,  his  sword 
broken,  the  bridle  he  has  seized  is  snapped 
in  two  ; Perseverance  grasps  the  scythe  that 
is  to  mow  him  down ; and  Courage,  though 
prostrate  before  the  enemy,  still  strikes  out  at 
him.  Honour  alone  remains  erect  and  unin- 
jured ; and  Death  recognises  in  him  a foe  he  is 
unable  to  overcome.  Honour  checks  his  career, 
plucks  down  his  banner,  and  destroys  his 
triumph.  The  meaning  of  the  allegory  being 
that  though  Death  may  slay  the  living,  the 
6lain  belong  to  Honour.  The  group,  which  at 
present  is  only  in  plaster,  is  intended  to  allude 
to  those  who  fell  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  learn  that  as 


yet  any  commission  for  its  execution  in  marble 
or  stone  has  been  received  by  the  sculptor. 

Munich. — It  is  arranged  that  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  shall  be  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  this  city ; it  is  to  open 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  close  at  the  end 
of  October,  of  the  present  year.  The  second 
clause  of  the  official  programme  states  that  all 
“ paintings,  sculpture,  architectural  designs  and 
models,  engravings,  and  lithographs,  by  theartists 
of  every  country  who  shall  receive  special  invita- 
tions, will  be  admitted.”  Copies  of  every  kind, 
photographs,  and  other  works  mechanically  pro- 
duced, are  to  be  included.  The  last  day  for  the 
reception  of  contributions  is  June  15. 

New  York. — The  Germans  resident  in  this 
city  are  raising  a subscription  for  a statue  of 
Humboldt,  to  be  placed  in  the  Central  Parle. 

Pari 8. — At  the  Louvre  two  rooms  have 
recently  been  opened  with  sculptures : one 
contains  several  tombs  andbas-reliefsofRomano- 
Christian  Art,  and  a fine  mosaic  ; the  other, 
portions  of  the  tombs  of  the  Dues  do  Bourgogne 
and  other  objects. — At  a sale,  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  of  a number  of  modern  pictures,  the 
following  were  the  most  important  works  : — 
‘Fortune  and  the  Young  Child,’  Baudry,  £142  ; 
‘The  Pasturage,’  £181;  and  ‘The  Shepherd 
and  his  Flock,’  £176,  both  by  Rosa  Bonheur ; 

‘ A Bull  attacked  by  a Swarm  of  Flies,’  £496, 
and  ‘A  Flock  of  Sheep  alarmed  by  a Wolf,’ 
£182,  both  by  Brascassat ; ‘A  Group  of  Trees 
on  the  Border  of  a Lake,’  Cabat,  £126  ; ‘The 
Forest  in  the  Lake,’  £126,  ‘Landscape,’  with 
the  figures  of  Tobias  and  tho  Angel,  £166, 
‘The  Marsh-hunter,’  £160,  ‘ The  Opening  day 
of  the  Hunt  in  St.  Denis,’  £180,  and  ‘The  Old 
Huntsman,’  £96,  all  by  Decamps  ; * The  Fox- 
hunt,’ A.  De  Dreux,  £320 ; ‘ The  Appearance 
of  Mephistopheles  to  Faust,’  E.  Delacroix, 
£304  ; ‘ Luther  Preaching  before  tho  Elector  of 
Saxony,’  Robert  Fleury,  £120;  ‘The  Deluge,’ 
Gericault,  £400 ; ‘ A Lutheran  Preacher,’ 
Baron  Leys,  £292 ; ‘ Mosque  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Nile — Sunset,’  Marilhat,  £256  ; * Avenue 
of  Palms  leading  to  tho  Gate  of  the  Mosque,’ 
Marilhat,  £102;  ‘ Andromache,’  Prudhon,  £286; 

‘ Faust  in  his  Study,’  and  ‘ Marguerite  at  her 
Spinning  Wheel,’  a pair  by  Ary  Scheffer, 
£304  ; ‘ Reaper’s  Children,’  Ary  Scheffer,  £125. 
— An  imperial  decree  authorises  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  to  consider  what  works 
of  Art  contained  in  the  Louvre  may,  without 
impoverishing  the  collections,  be  transferred 
to  the  different  museums  in  the  provinces. — At 
the  sale  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters  be- 
longing to  M.  Kraetzer,  of  Mayence,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  works  : — ‘ Flowers,’ 
De  Heem,  £180  ; ‘ Game,’  &c.,  Weeninx,  £200  ; 

‘ Landscape,’  Wynants,  with  figures  by  Lingel- 
bach,  £126. — The  sale  of  a considerable  number 
of  objets  de  luxe,  belonging  to  Prince  Paul 
Demidoff,  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  April. 
Among  them  were — Marble  Statue,  representing 
a young  fawn  and  a panther,  from  the  Pourtales 
collection,  £280;  six  Corinthian  columns  of  vert 
antique,  with  capitals  of  white  marble — they 
were  sold  in  pairs,  one  of  which  realised  £414, 
the  other  two  £412  each;  a barometer  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  carved  in  wood,  and  a 
clock  in  the  same  style,  but  of  modern  work- 
manship, £146  ; a bedstead,  d baldaquin,  carved 
in  wood  in  the  Renaissance  style,  £92 ; a 
piece  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  an 
Oriental  scene,  after  Leprince,  £644 ; two  pieces 
of  Beauvais  tapestry,  and  four  portieres  de- 
corated with  paintings,  representing  incidents 
from  “Don  Quixote,”  £440. — The  Academic 
dcs  Beaux  Arts,  at  its  sitting  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  assigned  the  prize  offered  by  M. 
Achille  Le  Clere  for  a monument  in  memory 
of  Rossini  to  M.  Dillon,  pupil  of  M.  Questel. 
Honourable  mention  was  made  of  the  designs 
of  MM.  F.  Viennois  and  J.  A.  Voudoyer. — Death 
has  recently  removed  from  the  Art-circles  of 
Paris,  Alphonse  Aillaud,  a battle-painter,  whose 
works  are  highly  appreciated ; and  G.  F.  I;. 
Tabar,  a painter  of  history  and  genre,  also  in  good 
repute.  The  latter  was  a pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche. 

Rome. — The  Chevalier  Pietro  Rosa,  director 
of  the  imperial  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Palace  of  tho  Cmsars,  has,  it  is  said,  recently 
discovered  under  a flight  of  stairs  a basalt 
statue  of  Hercules,  and  three  busts. 
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ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Dundee. — Mr.  Steell,  R.S.A.,  has  "been  com- 
missioned to  execute  a bronze  statue  of  the 
late  Mr.  Kinloch,  first  member  for  the  town  in 
the  Reformed  parliament,  at  the  cost  of  £675. 
The  committee  received  designs  from  Mr.  Steell 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  R.S.A.  Mr.  Brodie’s  simple 
design  represented  Kinloch  in  the  act  of 
addressing  an  audience,  one  arm  extended,  the 
other  holding  a scroll,  and  attired  in  the  plain 
dress  he  wore  when  he  lived  and  moved  among 
his  people  ; while  Mr.  Steell  and  the  committee 
have  agreed  to  adorn  the  Radical  member  of 
Bonnie  Dundee  in  court  dress,  with  Roman 
mantle — a dress  for  which  Mr.  Kinloch  had 
something  like  contempt. 

Edinburgh. — The  Royal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  purchased 
at  tho  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
works  to  the  amount  of  £1,693 ; the  private 
purchases  at  the  same  exhibition  are  £2,938, — 
showing  a total  of  £4,631.  The  purchases  at 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition  amount  to  £5,158  14s.  : 
and  thus  the  unparalleled  sum  of  £9,789  has  been 
spent  in  encouragement  of  Art  to  the  exhibitors 
at  the  two  exhibitions. — The  royal  collection  of 
antiquities  has  recently  heen  augmented  with 
several  fine  relics  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  ; 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Lord  Belhaven.  The 
bequest  consists  of  an  ebony  cabinet,  four  feet 
in  height,  richly  ornamented  with  designs  in 
tortoiseshell,  which  the  unhappy  Mary  brought 
with  her  from  France ; a purse,  the  work  of 
the  royal  hands,  whereon  is  sewed  a crown, 
sceptre,  and  sword,  and  her  prayer,  “ God  save 
King  James  a small  box  containing  a frag- 
ment of  the  piece  of  bread  said,  by  tradition,  to 
have  been  used  by  Mary  in  receiving  the 
Eucharist ; and  a lock  of  Mary's  hair  ! 

Bath. — The  recent  Conversazione  of  the  Bath 
Graphic  Society  brought  together  a collection 
of  pictures,  &c.,  such  as  rarely  has  been  seen  in 
the  city.  A large  early  work  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.,  the  title  of  which  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  our  correspondent,  occupied  the  post 
of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  room  : the  figures 
are  life-size.  Among  other  leading  works  wei'e, 

‘ The  Bashful  Swain,’  by  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. ; 
‘The  Catapult,’  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.  ; ‘A  Ve- 
netian Gaming-house  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,’ 
V.  Prinsep;  ‘Scene  from  Henry  IV.,’  E.  M. 
Ward,  R.A. ; ‘ Cattle — Evening,’  T.  S.  Cooper, 
R.A. ; ‘ Sunrise,’ W.  Muller;  ‘A  Norwegian 
Fiord,’  W.  West;  ‘A  Young  Girl,’  Schlesin- 
ger ; ‘ Girl  Praying  at  a Shrine,’  E.  Long,  &c. 
&c.  The  water-colour  drawings  were  numerous, 
including  examples  of  A.  P.  Newton,' Rosenberg, 
Bach,  J.  Hardy,  E.  Duncan,  and  others. 

Leeds. — The  deficiency  arising  out  of  the 
late  National  Exhibition  in  this  place  is  reported 
to  amount  to  nearly  £2,000.  It  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  made  good  either  by  the  guarantors 
or  by  public  subscriptions. 

New  Brighton. — The  name  of  the  artist 
who  executed  the  glass  window  in  the  chinch  of 
this  place,  noticed  in  our  last  month’s  number, 
is  T.  W.  Camm,  not  Canny,  as  there  stated. 

Southampton. — The  local  committee  of  the 
Palmerston  Memorial  and  the  Town  Council 
are  at  issue  respecting  the  site  whereon  the  , 
statue  is  to  be  erected,  The  latter,  by  a majo- 
rity of  more  than  two  to  one,  refuses  to  allow  it 
to  be  placed,  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
in  the  High  Street,  near  Holy  Rood  Church. 
Thus  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

Wolverhampton. — A Soiree,  to  celebrate 
the  successful  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries 
and  Museums  Act  in  this  town,  was  held  on 
the  29th  March : the  Mayor  presiding.  Mr. 
George  Wallis,  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, who  is  a native  of  Wolverhampton,  gave 
a brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Act,  which  emanated  from  himself  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  he  was  head-master  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Design,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Mr.  George  Jackson,  its  honorary 
secretary.  The  matter  was  subsequently  taken 
up,  at  the  instigation  of  these  gentlemen,  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  Mr.  Ewart, 
and  finally  passed  into  law. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION-  OF  H.  T.  HALT,,  ESQ., 
CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  PERIL  OF  THE  QUEEN— HENRIETTA  MARIA. 
W.  F.  Yeame3,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  P.  Lightfoot,  Engraver. 

Few  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1864  could  fail  to  be  attracted 
to  this  picture — which  then  bore  the  title 
of  * La  Reine  Malheureuse  ’ — by  the  strik- 
ing novelty  with  which  a theme  both  novel 
and  impressive  was  carried  out.  Such  a 
deviation  from  the  beaten  track  in  which 
artists  are  too  often  accustomed  to  move 
evidenced  in  the  painter,  then  a compara- 
tively unknown  man,  powers  of  a high 
order.  It  was  felt  that  we  had  among  us 
a young  artist  who  had  sufficient  indepen- 
dence of  mind  to  search  out  new  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  express  them  in  a 
self-directing  manner.  The  subject  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  quotation  : — 

“ Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  after 
going  to  Holland  to  obtain  supplies  to  assist 
the  King  in  carrying  on  the  war  he  was  then 
waging  with  the  Parliament,  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  landed  in  Burlington  Bay,  February  20, 
1642-3.  Two  days  after  her  return,  five  ships 
of  war,  commanded  by  the  Parliamentary 
Admiral  Batten,  entered  the  bay  in  the  night 
and  commenced  an  active  cannonade.  * One  of 
their  ships,’  says  the  Queen  in  a letter  to  the 
King,  * did  me  the  favour  of  flanking  on  the 
house  where  I slept,  and  before  I was  out  of 
bed  the  balls  whished  so  loud  about  me,  that 
my  company  pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  out  of 

the  house So,  clothed  as  well  as  in 

haste  I could  be,  I went  on  foot  to  some  little 
distance  from  the  town  of  Burlington,  and  got 
in  the  shelter  of  a ditch,  whither  before  I 
could  get,  the  cannon-balls  fell  thick  about  us, 
and  a servant  was  killed  within  seventy  paces 

of  me One  dangerous  ball  grazed  the 

edge  of  the  ditch,  and  covered  us  with  earth 
and  stones.’  ” 

The  situation  is  certainly  anything  but 
agreeable,  even  for  one  of  the  poorest  of 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  with  the  snow 
lying  thickly  on  the  ground,  and  the  fugi- 
tives not  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy’s  fire. 
But  Henrietta  Maria — Mr.  Yeames  has 
evidently  studied  one  of  Van  Dyck’s  glorious 
portraits  of  ‘ La  Reiue  Malheureuse  ’ — was 
a lady  of  undaunted  courage,  willing  to  do 
and  suffer  anything  for  her  royal  husband 
and  the  preservation  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom.  She  appears  to  bo  almost  the 
only  unconcerned  individual  among  the 
whole  body  of  wanderers ; while  her  father 
confessor,  for  she  was  a staunch  Roman 
Catholic,  is  just  as  evidently  suffering  from 
the  most  fearful  apprehension,  and  presents 
a ridiculous  figure,  as  he  kneels  in  suppli- 
cation for  safety:  the  pretty  femme  d'hon- 
neur,  who  clasps  the  Queen’s  knees,  looks 
at  him  with  a half-humorous  expression 
on  her  face.  In  the  foreground  two 
gallant  cavaliers  wait  the  issue  of  events, 
one  of  them  holding  up  his  gauntleted 
hand  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  middle  distance  a band  of  faithful 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause  have  ranged 
themselves  under  the  high,  snow-covered 
bank,  most  of  them  watching  for  the  safety 
of  their  Queen,  who,  by  the  way,  holds  in 
her  lap  a beautiful  “ King  Charles  ” spaniel. 

The  creature-comforts  of  life  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  flight.  To  the  right 
of  the  foreground  are  divers  objects  of 
plate,  &c.,  from  which,  in  all  probability, 
some  of  the  company,  as  the  time  is  morn- 
ing, have  partaken  of  a sorry  breakfast. 

Behind  the  foot  of  the  large  tree  on  the 
left  we  catch  a glimpse  of  the  then  little 
village  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Royal  Academy  Privileges. — Dissatis- 
faction has  been  expressed  by  artists  out- 
side of  the  Academy,  at  a new  rule  of  the 
Council,  by  which  members  were  permitted 
to  hold  back  their  pictures  until  three  or 
four  days  after  the  usual  days  for  “ sending 
in.”  We  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  this  : 
if  it  be  a privilege  of  value,  as  probably  it 
is,  surely  the  men  who  long  laboured  for 
professional  honours  are  entitled  to  any 
advantages  that  do  not  work  prejudicially 
as  regards  others,  and  cannot  be  considered 
unfair  or  unjust.  The  public  cannot  fail 
to  be  benefited  by  this  arrangement,  for 
the  works  of  the  Academicians  will  be  im- 
proved by  it,  while  those  of  non- Acade- 
micians cannot  be  impaired.  In  short, 
it  can  injure  no  one,  while  undoubtedly  it 
lessens  the  labour  of  receiving  on  two  fixed 
days  the  many  contributions  that  will  enter 
the  gates  of  the  new  edifice. 

Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  placed  his  resignation  as 
member  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  in  doing  so  has  followed  the 
excellent  example  of  some  of  his  brethren 
whom  advancing  years  have,  in  a measure 
at  least,  incapacitated  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them.  Mr.  Hard- 
wick has,  we  believe,  long  passed  the 
allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Academy.  He  retires  with  the  well-earned 
respect  of  his  fellow-Academicians  and  of 
his  brethren  in  the  profession  with  which 
his  name  is  associated.  Not  a few  im- 
portant modern  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis  are  erected  from  his 
designs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Great  Hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  North 
Western  Railway  Station,  Eustou  Square, 
and  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  buildings  attached  to  St. 
Katherine’s  Docks.  Mr.  Hardwick  was 
born  in  1792,  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1839, 
and  R.A.  in  1841. 

Messrs.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  G.  E.  Street, 
A.R.A.,  E.  M.  Barry,  A.R.A.,  and  A. 
Waterhouse,  the  eminent  architects,  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  have  been  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Vienna. 

The  Ceramic  and  Crystal  Palace  Art- 
Union. — The  Council  has  passed  and 
marked  [with  approval  the  issues  of  the 
year  1S69.  At  a meeting  (present  Mr.  E. 
M.  Ward,  R.A.,  Dr.  Doran,  Sir  Francis 
Graham  Moon,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall)  the 
new  works  were  submitted  by  the  Art- 
superintendent,  Mr.  Frederick  Battam : 
they  consist  of  a reduced  copy  of  ‘ A Girl 
Reading,’  Macdowell,  R.A. ; an  Inkstand 
formed  of  the  lotus  leaf  and  flower ; a very 
graceful  Flower-holder,  a small  statuette, 
dividing  two  shells ; and  two  finely  formed 
Vases . painted  after  Flaxman — Pandora 
opening  the  box,  and  Mercury  convey- 
ing Pandora  to  earth.  These  with  the 
several  previous  productions,  numbering 
about  thirty,  are  “ for  choice”  by  guinea 
subscribers,  delivered  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing : while  for  subscriptions  of  higher 
amounts  there  are  works  of  proportionally 
higher  value.  This  is  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  society : it  has  proceeded  annually 
from  good  to  better,  and  has  exercised  no 
small  influence  in  rendering  Ceramic  Art 
popular  in  England.  While  the  works  are 
brought  within  reach  of  many,  they  are 
of  sufficient  excellence  to  satisfy  the  few. 
There  is  no  chimney-piece  or  boudoir  table 
in  the  kingdom  that  would  not  receive 
additional  grace  from  any  of  the  produc- 
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tions  which  the  Council  sanctions,  and  may 
be,  in  a manner,  said  to  issue. 

Bequest  to  the  British  Museum.— It 
is  announced  that  the  distinguished  col- 
lector, Mi-.  Henderson,  will  bequeath  to 
the  British  Museum  department  of  prints 
and  drawings,  his  extensive  and  very  valu- 
able collection  of  the  works  of  Muller  and 
David  Cox. 

The  Institute  or  British  Architects 
has  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  Professor 
C.  It.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin. 

Twenty-four  thousand  Pounds! — A 
paragraph  has  been  “ going  the  round”  of 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Graves,  the 
print-publisher,  “ had  given  £24,000  for 
Mr.  Frith’s  * Bail way  Station’  and  copy- 
right.” The  paragraph  asserts  that  this 
statement  was  made  in  a public  court, 
during  one  of  the  hundred  prosecutions 
Mr.  Graves  has  instituted  against  photo- 
graphers. Mr.  Graves  ought  ere  this  to 
have  contradicted  an  assertion  so  utterly 
opposed  to  truth.  That  is  all  we  need  say 
about  it — for  the  present. 

The  Edinburgh  Museum.— The  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  has  received  intima- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  insert  in  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  a sum  of  £10,000  towards 
the  extension  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  on  the  understanding  that  the  ulti- 
mate cost  will  not  exceed  £53,335  17s.  2d., 
and  also  under  certain  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  properties  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  building.  We  believe  this  institution 
has  achieved  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
for  Scotland,  being  admirably  yet  economi- 
cally managed  and  conducted,  and  that  no 
public  money  could  bo  granted  where  it 
is  better  merited  or  more  likely  to  be 
wisely  and  prudently  expended. 

South  KensingtonMuseum. — A picture 
painted  on  panel,  representing  the  History 
of  Troy,  and  attributed  to  the  old  Flemish 
painter,  Hans  Hemling,  was  sold  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  Paris,  at  public  auction, 
by  M.  Charles  Fillet,  and  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Butter,  of  London,  for  £600. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  bought  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  If  so,  we  would  ask 
what  has  the  Museum  to  do  with  such  a 
work  ? it  should  go  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

Art-Union  of  London. — The  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  year  is  closed.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  with  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  has 
been  associated  another  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr. 
Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
George  Godwin.  The  valuable  aid  of  Mr. 
Godwin  is,  however,  still  retained  as  one  of 
the  Council. 

Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters. 
— Mr.  J.  G.  Pinwell,  who  has  achieved  a 
good  reputation  for  his  designs  for  book- 
illustrations,  has  been  elected  an  Associate 
of  this  society. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Picture-Gallery 
has  now  a most  interesting  feature  added  to 
its  ordinary  collection  in  a series  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  oil-paintings  of 
African  scenery,  painted  by  Mr.  T.  Baines, 
F.B.G.S.,  who  went  out  some  years  ago  with 
Dr.  Livingstone,  whom  he  left,  in  1859,  at 
the  Zambesi  delta.  These  pictures,  or  a ma- 
jority of  them,  were  painted  subsequently  to 
the  separation,  but  all  on  the  spot  repre- 
sented. Mi-.  Baines  is  an  amateur  artist, 
and  hence  his  works  must  not  be  subjected, 
as  examples  of  high-class  Art,  to  criticism ; 
but  as  representing  African  scenery,  life, 
and  customs,  and  as  ethnological  studies, 
they  are  most  attractive,  and  merit  the 
attention  of  all  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Especially  would  we  point  out 
several  views  of  the  celebrated  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  which,  in  the  opinion 
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of  some,  very  far  surpass  those  of  Nia- 
gara in  grandeur,  height,  and  picturesque- 
ness, and,  certainly,  as  we  see  them  on  Mr. 
Baines’s  canvases,  they  are  most  remark- 
able. These  works,  with  three  or  four  views 
of  the  Magdala  country,  are  exhibited  in 
the  small  room  of  the  gallery.  The  long  cor- 
ridors, containing  the  English  and  Foreign 
collections,  have  had  many  new  pictures 
added  lately ; and  the  water-colour  depart- 
ment presents  now  an  entirely  new  series. 

The  Statue  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
voted  by  Parliament,  will,  it  is  stated,  be 
erected  in  its  place,  in  Palace  Yard,  during 
the  present  month.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Woolner,  and  represents  the  deceased  states- 
man addressing  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  stated  that  a great  portion  of  the 
metal  used  for  the  casting  is  the  same  as 
once  stood  in  the  same  locality  as  the  “like- 
ness” of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  by  Marochetti; 
the  bronze  of  the  latter  being  melted  down 
for  the  purpose.  In  other  words.  Sir  Bobert 
will  re-appear  in  the  form  of  the  popular 
Viscount ; our  economical  Government  con- 
sidering that  so  much  good  material  origin- 
ally wasted  on  one  statesman  might  do 
efficient  service  in  honouring  another. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  been  applied 
to  by  the  French  Government  for  permission 
to  include  in  its  published  reports  of  the 
late  International  Exhibition  by  the  artisans 
of  France,  that  of  Mr.  Coningsby,  one  of 
the  English  workmen  sent  by  the  society 
to  Paris  with  the  same  object.  The  appli- 
cation is  made  in  very  complimentary  terms 
to  tho  whole  of  the  English  reports,  and 
expresses  regret  that  the  whole  of  the 
society’s  book  cannot  be  used,  owing  to  its 
bulk,  instead  of  a single  paper.  The  re- 
quest has,  of  course,  been  suitably  acknow- 
ledged, and  cordially  granted  by  the  Council. 

Ancient  Monuments. — In  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Sir  II.  Verneyin  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Layard  replied  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  procure  a list  of  the 
ancient  monuments  now  existing  in  the 
country  which  it  was  desirable  to  protect ; 
and  he  hoped,  when  the  list  was  furnished, 
to  be  able  to  submit  some  kind  of  proposal 
for  preserving  such  monuments  as  were 
historical,  national,  and  archaeological. 

Messrs.  Bernieri  and  Caldesi,  the 
eminent  photographists,  have  issued  a very 
pretty  series  of  tableaux  vivants,  portraits 
of  fair  dames  and  gallant  chevaliers,  who, 
assembled  at  the  mansion  of  Lady  E. 
Howard,  at  Butland  Gate,  represented 
several  historical  “ characters,”  the  pur- 
pose being  to  augment  a fund  in  aid  of 
distressed  Irish  in  London.  The  photo- 
graphs, though  small,  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted : we  may  judge  from  them  how 
gorgeously  yet  accurately  effective  the 
fete  must  have  been,  for  the  dresses  seem 
perfect,  and  the  several  parts  would  appear 
to  have  been  sustained  “regardless  of 
cost,”  as  results  of  careful  study  of 
authorities.  The  series  is  very  charming ; 
and  we  trust  the  estimable  lady,  when  she 
gave  delight  to  her  own  order,  succeeded 
in  making  happy  many  of  the  objects  of 
her  bounty. 

‘The  Bace  for  an  Apple.’ — Under 
this  title  Mr.  E.  Hopley  has  lately  pro- 
duced a picture  of  much  interest  and  ori- 
ginality. The  subject,  although  but  an 
incident  which  might  occur  in  the  every- 
day sports  of  an  assemblage  of  village 
children,  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
artist  a treatment  dignified  by  the  soundest 
principles  of  Art.  The  scene  is  a green  alley 
flanked  on  each  side  by  well-grown  forest- 
trees,  on  a branch  of  one  of  which  is  ex- 
tended a boy,  who  holds  an  apple  suspended 
by  a string,  and  this  is  the  prize  which  is 
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to  reward  the  winner  of  the  race.  The 
group  of  runners  is  already  so  near  the 
apple  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  will 
be  the  first  to  seize  it ; but  it  is  probable  that 
those  experienced  in  forming  conclusions 
from  the  current  eventualities  of  what 
Lord  Palmerston  called  the  Isthmian  Games 
would  decide  in  favour  of  the  girl,  who  is 
the  centre-piece  of  the  group.  Even  with- 
out the  racing  incident,  the  scene  would 
form  an  interesting  picture,  from  the 
attention  which  the  artist  has  given  to  the 
very  truthful  play  of  light  and  shade,  and 
to  the  drawing  and  painting  of  the  trees 
which  form  the  alley.  The  picture  has 
been  very  successfully  reproduced  by  the 
carbon  process,  and  the  composition  may 
be  seen  as  a print  at  No.  5.  Haymarket. 

Messrs.  Henry  Klein,  and  Co.,  of 
Vienna,  have  opened  “show-rooms”  in 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  where  they  ex- 
hibit the  various  works  in  ormolu,  bronze, 
and  leather,  by  which  they  obtained  so 
much  renown  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, 1867,  and  which  have  obtained  high 
reputation  in  England.  They  are,  gene- 
rally, admirable  specimens  of  fine  taste  in 
Art,  of  sound  and  good  workmanship,  and 
produced  at  singularly  small  cost  to  the 
customer.  The  establishment  is  wholesale 
only,  but  their  issues  attract  the  eye  and 
invite  customers  in  all  the  more  refined 
shops  of  this  country.  We  engraved  several 
of  their  productions  in  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 

A Testimonial  has  been  presented  to 
Mr.  Boebuck,  formerly  M.P.  for  Sheffield, 
by  the  combined  subscriptions  of  the  many 
friends  in  that  town  by  whom  his  eloquence, 
abilities,  and  integrity  are  estimated.  It  is 
a volume,  royal  quarto,  richly,  yet  in  pure 
taste,  bound  in  morocco ; and  is  tho  joint 
production  of  Mr.  House,  book-binder,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  law-stationer.  As  a specimen 
of  book-binding  it  has  been  rarely  ^sur- 
passed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Melnes,  the  sculptor,  has 
designed  and  executed,  in  stone  of  the  dis- 
trict, two  recumbent  lions  for  Titus  Salt, 
Esq.,  to  be  placed  at  Saltaire.  There  are  to 
be  four,  of  which  these  are  two,  represent- 
ing the  “King  of  Beasts  ” under  the  in- 
fluence of  Vigilance  and  Determination ; the 
two  that  yet  remain  in  abeyance  are  to 
illustrate  Peace  and  War  respectively.  The 
expression  of  the  grand  animal  is  almost 
human  in  watchfulness  and  wrath ; yet 
nothing  is  5 sacrificed  to  effect  that  is  not 
natural.  They  are  admirably  modelled, 
comparing  by  no  means  unfavourably  with 
those  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

M.  Meissoniee. — Searching  the  other 
day  through  some  comparatively  old  cata- 
logues of  the  Boyal  Academy , we  accidentally 
lighted  upon  the  name  of  Meissonier  at- 
tached to  two  pictures  exhibited  in  the 
year  1841.  One,  an  oil-painting,  No.  137 
in  tho  catalogue,  is  entitled  ‘ The  Beader ; ’ 
the  other,  No.  647,  ‘ A Death-bed  Scene,’ 
hung  in  the  room  set  apart  for  drawings 
and  miniatures,  was  probably  a work  in 
water-colours.  No  initials  are  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  painter,  nor  is  his  address 
stated,  yet  we  can  scarcely  err  in  assuming 
these  pictures  to  be  by  the  distinguished 
French  artist  whose  works  now  command 
such  astounding  prices.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  whether  the  two  pictures 
exhibited  in  London  ever  found  a purchaser 
here,  or  whether  they  were  returned  to  the 
artist’s  hands  unsold ; probably  the  latter 
was  the  fact,  for  we  do  not  find  his  name 
in  any  subsequent  catalogue  of  the  Aca- 
demy. There  would  be  no  lack  of  compe- 
titors for  the  possession  of  anything  he 
might  now  choose  to  send  over. 
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REVIEWS. 

Life's  Day:  MonxiNO,  Noon,  Night.  En- 
graved by  William  Welstood  from  draw- 
ings by  A.  F.  Bellows.  Published  by  M. 
Kxoedler,  New  York. 

We  have  here  three  engravings  in  line,  from 
drawings  by  an  artist  who,  although  well  known 
and  estimated  in  “ the  States,”  is,  as  yet,  a 
stranger  in  England.  He  is  essentially  a poet 
as  well  as  a painter : his  mind  is  not  only 
thoroughly  embued  with  love  of  Art,  but  he 
takes  the  poet’s  view  of  it,  and  selects  his  subjects 
from  themes  that  Nature  renders  holy.  We  do 
not  refer  to  these  prints  only ; several  drawings 
by  his  masterly  pencil  have  been  shown  to  us  : 
they  suffice  to  establish  for  him  a permanent 
position  among  the  best  water-colour  painters 
of  any  age  or  nation  ; and,  of  a surety,  he  is  des- 
tined to  obtain  high  repute  in  the  country 
where  he  is  but  for  awhile  a resident,  sketch- 
ing the  green  lanes,  mossy  dells,  and  gentle 
rivers  of  many  of  our  English  shires.  The 
scenes  depicted  in  these  engravings  are,  we 
believe,  found  in  one  of  the  states  of  new  Eng- 
land ; but  they  seem  “bits”  of  the  old  world 
transplanted  into  the  mighty  continent  'that 
lies  on  the  “ other  side  of  the  Atlantic,” — the 
trees  full  of  foliage,  the  green  banks  that  skirt 
a tranquil  river,  the  rural  cottages,  and  espe- 
cially the  spire  of  a village  church,  all  belong 
to  us;  and  if  America  has  them,  so  much  the 
better  and  happier,  not  only  for  the  people,  but 
for  the  artist.  But  itt  is  to  the  poetical  treat- 
ment of  his  subject-matter  to  which  we  mainly* 
allude,  in  referring  to  these  three  admirably 
engraved  prints ; they  would  do  credit  to  any 
British  landscape-engraver ; and  New  York  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  the  possession  of  one  who 
can  minister  so  ably  to  its  home  Art-produce. 

The  story  of  Life’s  Day  is  told  in  these  throe 
prints.  ‘ Morning  ’ represents  a group  about  to 
enter  a boat  to  proceed  to  the  christening : the 
babe,  youngest  of  three,  held  in  the  father’s 
arms  ; the  mother  by  his  side.  * Noon  ’ describes 
the  child  in  bridal  garments  ; once  more  a boat 
conveys  her  to  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
sequestered  church,  “ a happy*,  happy,  happy, 
bride and  once  again  there  is  an  assembled 
group.  It  is  ‘ Night,’  and  mourners  are  bear- 
ing a coffin  to  the  grave,  through  a stream 
tranquil  as  the  life  of  the  departed  must  have 
been. 

Three  pleasanter  or  more  suggestive  prints 
we  have  never  seen.  Mr.  Bellows  has  felt  his 
subject.  His  productions  are  fine  and  effective  as 
compositions;  they  evidence  thorough  knowledge 
as  well  as  love  of  Art,  and  close  and  attentive 
study  of  nature ; but  they  show  also  that  sub- 
jects merely  beautiful  may  be  rendered  instruc- 
tive while  giving  pleasure.  A lofty  purpose 
has  been  worked  out  by  an  accomplished 
artist. 

Chefs-d'CEcvre  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  By 
Philippe  Burty.  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Enamel,  Metal,  Goldsmiths'  Work, 
Jewelry,  and  Tapestry.  Illustrated.  Edited 
by  W.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.  Published  by 
Chapman  and  Hall, 

The  titlepage  of  this  book  will  at  once  show 
how  wide  a circle  of  the  industrial  Arts  is  com- 
prehended in  the  scheme  of  the  writer,  and 
what  a field  is  thereby  opened  up  for  discussion 
and  comment.  The  subject  in  itself  is  one 
which  has  been  so  frequently,  and  especially  in 
our  reports  of  the  various  International  Exhibi- 
tions, brought  before  our  readers,  that,  beyond 
directing  attention  to  Mr.  Burty’ s work,  we 
I scarcely  feel  it  necessary  to  say  anything. 

The  whole  history  of  the  various  Arts  which 
the  author  notices,  is  given  in  the  most  concise, 
comprehensive,  and  lucid  manner  that  could 
by  any  possibility  be  sketched  out.  The  author’s 
object  was  evidently  to  extract  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  all  that  had  been  previously  written, 
and  to  combine  with  this  his  own  personal 
knowledge  and  study.  No  extraneous  or  irre- 
levant matter  is  introduced,  while  the  informa- 
tion afforded  is  expressed  in  a way  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  the  book  popular  reading. 
It  is  not  so  much  a scientific  disquisition  on  the 
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respective  Arts — Arts  which  in  some  way  or 
other  come  within  the  reach  of  all — as  it  is  an 
intelligent*  and  instructive  narration  of  facts 
connected  with  each  branch. 

Mr.  Chaffers  undertook  a genial  task  in 
editing  this  work  : in  some  especial  branches — 
those  of  glass  and  the  ceramic  arts,  for  example 
— he  is  an  authority.  He  has,  however,  strictly 
limited  his  labours  to  revising  the  translation  and 
comparing  it  with  the  original  text,  giving  at 
the  same  time,  a correct  interpretation  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  several  Arts,  and  describ- 
ing the  method  of  working  each  manufacture, 
so  as  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader.  The  only  additions  he  has  made  to  the 
original  text  are  in  the  form  of  foot  notes,  when 
these  appear  to  have  been  neccessary. 

The  volume  is  full  of  engravings,  illustrating 
no  small  number  of  the  most  renowned  examples 
of  the  Arts  of  which  it  treats. 


A History  of  Lace.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. 

Second  Edition.  Published  by  Sampson 

Low  & Co. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  this  book,  though  some- 
what costly,  has  reached  a second  edition.  It 
completely  exhausts  the  subject,  dealing  tho- 
roughly with  every  branch  of  it : a history 
abundant  in  facts  ; a treatise  ample  in  minute 
details ; and  a teacher  graceful  and  seductive  : 
not  only  charming  to  ladies  who  are  “ natur- 
ally” lovers  of  lace  from  their  cradles,  but 
deeply  intei*esting  to  those  who  regard  the 
fabric  merely  as  Art  work,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable  even  to  a general  public.  It  may  be 
read  as  a very  pleasant,  as  well  as  a very 
instructive  book ; for  it  is  full  of  “ racy  ” illus- 
trative anecdotes,  and  is  learned  without  being 
pedantic.  The  style  of  the  author  is  apt  to  the 
theme — light  and  graceful  and  artistic  as  the 
material,  and,  like  it,  calculated  to  endure  for 
many  many  years  to  come.  In  a word  Mrs. 
Palliser  has  produced  a standard  work  that  will 
take  and  keep  a high  place  in  our  useful  and 
pleasant  literature.  The  “ authorities  ” quoted 
number  several  hundreds,  and  in  one  volume 
we  have  the  pith  and  marrow  of  many  volumes. 
Not  only  have  tho  British  store-houses  been 
ransacked  for  information ; those  of  other 
countries  have  been  carefully  searched,  and 
freely  opened  to  the  accomplished  lady  who 
undertook  the  task.  The  result,  therefore, 
as  we  intimated,  is  that  the  subject  is  so 
thoroughly  dealt  with  as  to  give  all  that 
need  be  given,  or  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give,  to  a subject 'that  has  ever  had,  and  ever 
will  have,  deep  and  engrossing  interest. 

This  edition  is  somewhat  augmented  and 
greatly  improved.  Mrs.  Palliser  is  here  able 
to  continue  her  history  down  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867,  when  much  was  shown,  old 
as  well  as  new,  that  was  novel  even  to  her 
large  knowledge  and  experience.  Consequently 
some  engravings  have  been  added  ; and  of  en- 
graved illustrations  which  do  what  mere  written 
descriptions  could  not  do,  the  volume  contains 
some  two  or  three  hundred. 


The  Northern  Heights  of  London.  By 
AVilliam  Howitt.  Published  by  Long- 
mans & Co. 

Mr.  Howitt  has  here  given  us  another  of  the 
pleasant,  instructive,  and  useful  books  of  which 
he  has  produced  so  many.  A “ table  of  con- 
tents,” of  no  less  than  sixteen  octavo  pages,  tells 
us  of  the  immense  store  of  knowledge  collected 
into  an  admirably  printed  and  charmingly  illus- 
trated volume  concerning  “The  Heights  of  Lon- 
don ” — those  that,  on  its  northern  side,  look  down 
on  the  three  millions  who  people  the  British 
metropolis.  Mr.  Howitt  was  long  a resident  at 
Highgato ; he  has  trodden  every  step  he  pic- 
tures or  describes  : he  has  read  every  book  that 
contains  much  or  little  about  them ; and  he  lias 
talked  with  many  who  were  familiar  with  these 
renowned  places  before  he  was  a dweller 
among  them.  His  industry  in  gathering  facts, 
as  well  as  his  skill  in  condensing  them,  and 
bringing  them  pleasantly  before  a reader,  are 
evidenced  in  so  many  works  which  bear  his 
name,  that  the  public  will  readily  and  gladly 
accept  an  addition  to  the  huge  sum-total  of  his 


useful  labours.  He  has  been  well  employed 
atHighgate,  Hampstead,  MuswellHill,  Hornsey, 
and  Islington  : they  are  sacred  spots,  where  so 
many  British  worthies  lived,  toiled,  and  died, 
leaving  grand  bequests  to  a not  ungrateful 
future.  It  will  suffice  to  name  a few — Coleridge, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Erskine,  Joanna  Baillie,  Lucy 
Aiken,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
Akenside,  Isaac  Watts ; a very  long  list  indeed 
might  be  quoted  of  great  men  and  women  of 
the  age  who  have  given  imperishable  renown 
to  the  Northern  Heights  of  London. 

The  book  is  necessarily  made  up  of  scraps. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a thousand  illustrative 
anecdotes  in  these  six  hundred  pages  ; some  of 
them  are  original,  others  have  been  gleaned 
from  old  records  and  newspapers  long  forgotten 
and  to  be  found  only  in  national  repositories  ; 
but  they  have  been  passed  through  the  alembic 
of  Mr.  Howitt’s  own  mind,  and  come  to  us  as 
new  readings  of  old  stories,  touched  up  by 
sound  judgment  and  yet  with  genial  sentiment, 
and  giving  us  clear  insight  into  incidents, 
places,  and  characters,  that  have  been  hitherto 
at  least  obscure.  Long  may  this  most  indus- 
trious labourer  in  the  fields  of  literature  live 
to  augment  the  large  debt  that  is  his  due. 

Portrait  of  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Painted  by  Charles  Mercier.  Engraved 
by  Samuel  Bellin.  Published  at  21, 
Albert  Gate. 

A fine  portrait,  admirably  engraved,  of  the 
handsome,  manly,  and  intelligent  gentleman 
who  governs  the  Belgians ; tho  son  of  that 
estimable  prince  who  was  once  dear  to  the  heart 
of  England,  and  whose  rule  of  a people  to  whom 
he  was  a stranger  when  called  to  the  throne, 
was  a rule  of  mild  justice  and  generous  power. 
The  print  is  published  with  a view  to  augment 
the  funds  of  the  “ Anglo-Belgian  Prize  Fund  ’’ 
— a fund,  we  apprehend,  associated  with  the  rifle 
corps  movement.  Mr.  Mercier  has  made  a 
capital  portrait  of  the  king.  His  form  and  fea- 
tures are  royal ; the  royalty  of  the  ideal  rather 
than  the  real.  There  is  sufficient  of  the  “ pride 
of  port,”  yet  a kindly  and  genial  expression 
characterizes  the  face  ; and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  ho  affixed  his  autograph  to  each  of 
the  engravings  subscribed  for.  It  is  something 
that  the  portrait  has  received  unanimous  ap- 
proval at  Brussels,  where  the  likeness  has  been 
pronounced  “ admirable.”  As  a work  of  Art  it 
merits  high  praise. 

German  Popular  Stories.  By  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  With  Introduction  by  John 
Buskin.  Illustrated  after  Designs  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Published  by  J.  C. 
Hotten. 

Fow  readers  who,  now  old,  have  forgotten  the 
delight  derived  from  these  stories  when  they 
were  young.  They  were  illustrated  by  the 
immortal  George  Cruikshank,  who  found  a 
congenial  theme  in  the  gatherings  of  fairy 
lore,  with  which  the  renowned  brothers  en- 
riched Germany.  This  is  a new  and  admirably 
“ got  up  ” edition,  which  demands  more  space 
than  we  can  accord  to  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  age  has  not  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  preface  these  charming  tales. 

Pioneers  of  Civilisation.  Published  by  Hogg 
and  Son. 

This  is  a most  agreeable  book,  well  and  sensibly 
written  ; mainly  for  the  young,  but  it  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  the  old.  The  engravings 
are  numerous,  and  of  a good,  though  not  of 
a first-class,  order.  The  heroes  who  illustrate 
the  work  are  many : soldiers,  adventurers,  ex- 
plorers, missionaries,  traders,  and  settlers. 
Without  being  strictly  biographical,  we  have 
details  of  the  lives  of  many  who  were  tho 
pioneers  of  civilisation;  records  of  the  self- 
sacrifices,  the  patient  endurance,  the  indomitable 
energy,  the  appalling  perils,  and,  happily,  often 
the  triumphs,  of  the  great  men  who  preceded 
those  whose  paths  they  made  straight.  The 
little  volume  is  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 
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able  field  for  ornament ; they  should  come 
as  a climax  or  crown ; they  should  bring 
enrichment,  and  yet  not  overpower  the 
pictures  below.  The  happy  mean  has  been 
hit.  These  coved  ceilings  are  pleasing  in 
form,  and  the  leading  lines  of  construction 
are  prettily  picked  out  in  gold  and  illu- 
mined by  colour.  The  style  of  ornament, 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  throughout  pure 
Greek ; the  honej^suckle,  the  fret,  and  the 
echinus,  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  mon- 
grel forms  which  intrude  into  styles  more 
corrupt.  Next  to  the  ceilings  may  be 
observed  the  floors,  which  present  a pleas- 
ing mosaic  of  simple  design  and  quiet  re- 
ceding colour  in  the  use  of  Arrowsmith’s 
patent  solid  parquetry.  Indeed,  solidity, 
simplicity,  and  honesty  in  structure,  as 
well  as  in  decoration,  characterize  the 
whole  interior.  These  merits  are  specialty 
manifest  in  the  doorways,  which  it  is  hard 
to  praise  too  highly,  whether  for  sym- 
metry in  design,  for  sharpness  in  the 
mouldings,  or  clean,  firm  execution  in 
the  carving.  Bronze  heads  of  lions,  from 
designs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  tell  with 
admirable  effect  in  the  jambs  of  the  door- 
ways. We  may  add,  that  the  galleries  are 
lit  throughout  by  star  burners,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  adopted  in  St.  James’s 
Hall.  Thus  provision  is  made  for  soirees 
and  for  exhibitions  by  night,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  classes  who  are  at  work  during  the 
day.  A plan  of  the  rooms  is  given  in  the 
catalogue,  and  the  arrangements  in  the  way 
of  divans,  chairs,  and  refreshments,  make 
kind  provision  for  the  creature-comforts 
of  the  public. 

Praise  is  also  due  for  the  reticence  shown 
in  the  use  of  colour.  It  was  above  all 
needful  that  nothing  should  detract  from 
the  pictures  themselves — the  prime  source 
of  colour ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
terior would  have  been  cold  and  mean 
without  a certain  suspicion  of  polychrome. 
One  safeguard  against  excess  has  been  in 
the  use  of  solid  natural  materials ; thus 
marbles  of  varying  tints  are  built  round 
the  doorways  ; and  woods,  in  like  manner, 
ranging  through  shades  of  black,  brown, 
and  yellow,  bring  doorways,  skirting- 
boards,  and  floors  into  quiet  tone  grateful 
to  the  eye.  But  of  course  the  great  ques- 
tion was  the  treatment  of  the  walls,  which, 
as  they  present  under  existing  hanging 
one-third  of  their  space  uncovered,  is  here 
of  more  than  common  importance.  We 
understand  that  it  was  a question  much 
discussed  whether  should  be  adopted  the 
sage  grey-green  of  Kensington,  or  a deep 
maroon  similar  to  that  in  the  National 
Gallery.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the  latter 
has  been  used.  Thus  by  a warm  instead 
of  a cool  colour,  doubtless  the  rooms  are 
forced  up  moro  strongly  to  furnishing 
pitch  ; on  the  other  hand,  thei'e  cannot  be 
a question  that  some  pictures  suffer  by 
competition  with  positive  instead  of  neu- 
tral tones.  These  considerations  became 
so  paramount  in  the  gallery  set  apart  for 
water-colour  drawings,  that  there  at  all 
events  the  more  harmless  greenish  grey 
has  been  resorted  to.  Then,  of  course, 
still  different  conditions  were  in  force, 
when  a fitting  background  had  to  be  sought 
for  the  sculpture.  Here,  rightly  has  been 
employed  a deep  reddish  colour,  thus  more 
or  less  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Vatican  and  other  sculpture  - galleries. 
Altogether  our  sculptors,  under  the  pre- 
sent provision  for  space,  light,  and  colour, 
have  little  to  complain  of.  Perhaps  wo 
cannot  close  this  general  description  of 
the  building  with  a higher  tribute  than 
that  never  have  works  of  Art  been  seen  to 
greater  advantage. 

We  pass  now  from  the  building  to  its  ' 
contents.  The  first  point  that  struck  us  on 
a rapid  walk  through  the  rooms,  was  that 
the  assurance  made  that  the  standard  of 
excellence  should  in  no  way  be  lowered 
has  been  strictly  kept.  Indeed  we  cannot 
but  think  there  are  causes  which  may 
have  led  to  a rise,  though,  probably,  unin- 
tentional, in  the  accustomed  gauge  of  merit. 
Academicians  have,  during  the  year,  in 
anticipation  of  this  greatest  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  Academy,  been  put  upon 
their  metal,  while  outsiders  cherishing  the 
hope,  perhaps  too  fondly,  that  their  merits 
might  at  last  obtain  fair  chance  of  recog- 
nition, have  determined  to  be  seen  at  their 
very  best.  Moreover,  the  expectation  hav- 
ing been  raised  that  the  good  time  was  at 
last  coming,  the  number  of  works  which 
sought  a place  in  the  new  building,  actu- 
ally reached  4,600.  Seeing  then  that  the 
pictures  hung  are  only  912,  it  is  the  more 
easy  to  understand,  not  merely  that  the  old 
standard  has  been  maintained,  but  even 
that  a new  standard  has  been  instituted. 

We  will  not  pause  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  pain  inflicted,  when  hopes  long  deferred 
are  now  cruelty  crushed.  The  rejection  of 
more  than  3,000  pictures  will  necessarily 
create  pangs  not  easily  appeased  in  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  many  artists  whom 
we  cannot  but  feel  may  deserve  more 
mercy.  Still,  impartial  criticism  demands 
that  we  should  not  urge  the  arguments  on 
one  side  only.  We  conceive  it  to  be  a duty 
that  the  Academy  should  discourage  and 
check  ambition,  wherever  found,  when  not 
sustained  by  adequate  talent  and  study. 

This  somewhat  unpleasant  function  seems, 
in  fact,  implied  in  the  statement  that  it 
is  desirable  the  Academy  should  uphold 
a high  standard.  Moreover,  we  think  it 
should  be  remembered  that  artists,  though 
here  rejected,  may  make  their  merits  suffi- 
ciently well  known  in  many  other  galleries, 
either  in  London  or  the  provinces.  Such 
exhibitions  offer  space,  good  light,  and, 
moreover,  ready  purchase,  at  least  to  any 
artist  whose  merits  may  have  suffered 
actual  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Therefore,  though  we  may  feel  that 
hard  lines  have  been  applied  to  the  out- 
siders, we  are  not  so  ready  to  believe  that 
Art,  as  Art,  has  suffered  injury.  Certainty 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Academy  has  provided,  for  the  first  time, 
a place  where  every  picture  hung  may  be 
fairly  seen  and  appreciated  according  to 
its  merits.  Moreover  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  any  arrangements  more  condu- 
cive to  the  high  quality  of  an  exhibition 
which  is  presumed  to  represent  not  all  the 
Art,  but  only  the  best  Art  of  our  age  and 
country. 

Other  topics  there  are  which  we  might 
with  advantage  here  discuss.  But  as  this 
introduction  is  already  sufficiently  long,  we 
shall  seek  some  suitable  place  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  ensuing  columns.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  our  annual  sur- 
vey a kind  of  catalogue  raisonne,  under  the 
division  of  distinctive  styles  or  schools. 

This  year,  as  paramount  interest  attaches 
to  the  new  premises,  we  propose  to  follow 
the  order  suggested  by  the  numeric  se- 
quence of  rooms. 

Gallery  No.  I. 

This,  the  first  room,  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  oil-paintings,  of  which  there  are  sixty ; 
of  these  eight  are  by  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Academy,  and  fifty- two  by  out- 
siders. The  principal  artists  represented 
are — in  historic  painting,  0.  W.  Cope,  E.  A . , 
and  Marcus  Stone ; in  portraits,  Sir  F.  | 
Grant,  P.E.A.,  H.  T.  Wells,  A.E.A.,  and 

THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  EXHIBITION. 

nE  Academy  has  entered  on  a se- 
ijlf  cond  century  under  the  brightest 
Vs>  possible  prospects.  It  has  built, 
and  out  of  accumulated  funds 
rlliws  Pa^  f°r>  a gallery  which,  for 
\ the  special  ends  in  view,  has 

/\)  | scarcely  an  equal  in  Europe. 

' ‘ ‘ Labor  et  ingenium,”  the  motto 

chosen  for  the  catalogue,  may  indicate  how 
much  of  persistent  perseverance,  of  shrewd 
business  talent,  if  not  of  absolute  genius, 
was  needed  to  attain  this  grand  consum- 
mation. Many  and  warm  were  the  con- 
gratulations on  all  sides  heard  when  these 
magnificent  and  appropriate  rooms  were 
thrown  open  on  the  day  of  the  private 
view.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed  an  event 
which  will  tend  so  greatly  to  advance  the 
Arts  of  the  nation.  The  achievement  is 
recorded  on  a tablet  in  the  following  un- 
pretending terms: — “These  Galleries  and 
Schools  were  erected  by  the  Eoyal  Academy 
for  the  promotion  of  British  Art,  in  the 
thirty- second  year  of  the  reign  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  a.d.  1869.  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  President;  Sydney  Smirke, 
E.A.,  Architect.” 

Let  us,  before  entering  upon  the  criti- 
cism of  the  works  exhibited,  stop  for  a 
moment  to  admire  the  building  itself. 
Beaching  the  Vestibule  by  a flight  of  stairs, 
we  pass  to  the  Central  Hall,  and  thence 
to  the  Sculpture  Gallery.  The  effect  is  im- 
posing; the  architectural  structure — simple, 
broad,  and  massive — receives  most  appro- 
priate decoration  from  nearly  two  hundred 
busts  and  statues.  On  either  side  ranges 
in  order  due  a continuous  suite  of  ten 
exhibition-rooms,  with  one  Lecture  Hall. 
In  a few  minutes  may  at  a glance  he 
gathered,  and  in  brief  words  recounted, 
such  decorative  details  as  the  architect 
found  possible  to  introduce  in  an  interior 
which,  after  all,  must  depend  for  its  adorn- 
ing chiefly  upon  the  pictures  that  clothe 
the  walls.  The  Central  Hall,  lighted  by  a 
dome,  is  a simple  octagon,  with  a divan  in 
the  middle  and  arched  recesses  around, 
wherein  stand  chief  groups  of  sculpture ; 
above  are  busts  of  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Flaxman,  &c. ; and  along  a gold  frieze 
immediately  beneath  the  springing  of  the 
dome  we  read  the  following  inscription  : — 
“The  hearts  of  men  which  fondly  here  ad- 
mire fair  seeming  shows,  may  lift  them- 
selves up  higher,  and  learn  to  love  with 
zealous  humble  duty  the  eternal  fountain 
of  that  heavenly  beauty.” 

Next  perhaps  to  claim  attention  will  be 
the  general  structure  and  decoration  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  lit  by  top  lights.  In  picture 
galleries,  ceilings  obviously  present  favour- 
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E.  Arm  if  ago,  A.E-.A. ; in  genre  and  miscel- 
lanies, G.  A.  Storey,  C.  Calthrop,  D.  W. 
Wynfield,  and  G.  Smith ; in  animals,  sea- 
views,  and  landscape,  Sir  E.  Landseer,  E.A., 

G.  F.  Watts,  E.A.,  J.  MacWhirter,  Yicat 
Cole,  Peter  Graham,  G.  E.  Hering,  and 

H.  Moore.  These  works,  with  some  others, 
we  will  pass  under  review  individually. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  suitable  to  make 
a few  general  remarks  upon  the  hanging 
and  the  general  appearance  presented  by 
pictures  when  seen  for  the  first  time  under 
fresh  conditions  in  the  new  building.  Of 
course,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the 
general  impression  produced  has  been  most 
favourable.  In  the  first  place,  the  pictures 
are  even  the  reverse  of  crowded : there  is 
scarcely  a work  which  cannot  be  fairly  seen 
according  to  its  merits.  Then  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  such  an  equal  distri- 
bution has  been  made  over  one  and  all  the 
rooms,  that  nowhere  is  undue  force,  while 
no  room  has  been  so  starved  that  the  public 
will,  from  lack  of  attraction,  forsake  and 
leave  it  vacant.  In  the  same  way,  we  see 
that  considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  in 
the  balance  of  each  room,  so  that  nowhere 
does  interest  flag,  at  no  point  is  either 
dreariness  or  spasmodic  inflation  permitted. 
Certainly,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  though 
the  conditions  of  the  hanging  have  been 
greatly  changed,  the  difficulties  have  been 
considerably  diminished.  Under  pressure 
for  space  less  tremendous,  mere  carpentry, 
or  measurement  by  foot-rule,  has  ceased  to 
be  the  governing  law,  and  pure  Art-con- 
siderations have  been  permitted  to  prevail. 
It  is  a great  gain,  for  example,  that  in  this 
first  room  no  more  than  three  ranges  of 
pictures  are  anywhere  imperative,  that  the 
lowest  is  not  below  a line  on  the  dado  some 
two  and  a half  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
that  the  highest  is  even  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  ceiling.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  wall  space  is  thus  left  uncovered. 
Again,  a novelty  and  in  part  an  advantage 
is  obtained  in  the  interval,  though  small, 
left  between  each  picture.  Thus  one  work 
exerts  less  of  killing  power  upon  its  next 
neighbour  than  heretofore ; each  picture, 
in  short,  is  placed  more  nearly  under  the 
conditions  to  which  it  must  conform  when 
hung  in  a private  gallery.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  usual  favouritism  has  been 
shown,  but  yet  we  should  suppose  scarcely 
more  than  is  inseparable  from  human  na- 
ture. Speaking  generally,  it  strikes  us 
that,  with  some  startling  exceptions,  the 
hanging  has  been  fair,  and  owing  to  the 
vast  accession  of  space  the  vested  right 
of  the  Academicians  to  places  on  the  fine 
is  a monopoly  and  an  abuse  which  obtains 
mitigation.  We  will,  in  the  sequel,  point 
out  any  individual  instance  wherein  we 
think  injury  may  have  been  inflicted. 

The  largest  and  probably  the  worst  pic- 
ture in  Gallery  No.  I.  is  ‘ The  Price  of 
Victory  ’ (46),  by  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A.  Here 
* The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  morning 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  receiving  from 
Dr.  Hume  an  account  of  the  casualties 5 
serves  as  a sign-board.  The  figures  are 
wooden,  the  colours  slatey  and  opaque. 
The  redeeming  point  in  the  picture  is  the 
head  of  the  Duke,  which  is  fairly  well 
modelled  and  painted.  We  are  glad  to 
speak  in  higher  praise  of  almost  the  only 
other  composition  in  this  room  which  pre- 
sumes to  assail  history — ‘ The  Princess 
Elizabeth  obliged  to  attend  Mass  by  her 
Sister  Mary  ’ (60),  a work  which  will  be 
accepted  as  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone.  The  subject  is  soon  recounted : 
we  are  told  that  * ‘ The  Princess  Elizabeth, 
Protestant  Heiress  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, for  some  time  resolutely  refused  to 

attend  mass,  but  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  accompany  her  sister  to  the  Chapel 
Eoyal  on  the  8th  of  September,  1553,  on 
the  commemoration  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.”  The  young  princess,  in  white 
dress  and  of  flaming  red  hair,  evidently 
disgusted,  but  not  daring  to  give  expression 
to  her  feelings,  is  content  to  do  nothing 
more  overt  than  turn  the  rings  on  her 
fingers.  The  story  is  clearly  told  in  a free, 
easy,  and  felicitous  composition.  The  well- 
known  face  of  Mr.  Field  Talfourd  has 
been  kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
painter ; the  figure  takes  its  place  well  as  a 
historic  character.  The  best  piece  of  paint- 
ing, however,  lies  on  the  right,  at  the  place 
reserved  to  the  Spanish  and  French  ambas- 
sadors, who  narrowly  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  princess  under  the  ordeal,  hoping  to 
find  occasion  of  offence  in  some  overt  act 
which  might  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
Protestant  succession.  This,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  finest  passage  in  the  picture, 
not  only  are  the  characters  delineated  to 
the  life,  but  the  execution  is  masterly  and 
the  colour  brilliant.  The  work  is  so  in- 
teresting in  subject  and  admirable  in 
treatment  as  to  be  every  way  suited  to 
engraving. 

The  St.  John’s  Wood  School,  as  it  is 
called,  finds  in  this  room  local  habitation  : 
Armitage,  Hodgson,  Wynfield,  and  Storey 
are  all  here  present.  Mr.  Hodgson  cer- 
tainly has  never  produced  a better  work 
than  ‘The  Arab  Story-teller’  (15),  one  of 
the  fruits  gathered  in  a recent  journey  to 
Tangiers.  Often  have  travellers  in  the 
East  witnessed  such  scenes,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  graphic  in  character 
or  picturesque  in  costume.  Here,  we  behold 
an  Arab  story-teller,  typical  of  his  class, 
holding  forth  with  an  earnestness  worthy 
of  a preacher  or  a prophet : around  him 
are  gathered  a circle  of  intent  listeners ; 
faces  of  ebon  black,  heads  burnt  red  as 
copper,  the  soldier  of  the  Pasha,  old  men, 
mothers,  maidens,  and  children,  represent 
the  motley  tribes  and  varied  characters  that 
dwell  on  the  Afric  coast.  The  immediate 
surroundings  are  true  to  these  regions — 
waste,  bare,  arid,  an  aloe  growing  upon  a 
sand-bank,  and  the  walls  of  a dirty  dilapi- 
dated town  coming  in  at  a remote  corner. 
The  composition  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
falling  down  hill,  and  the  execution  may 
in  parts  falter ; but  these  are  minor  defects 
in  a work  thus  studious  and  true.  Of  Mr. 
Wynfield  we  shall  find  better  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  next  room.  ‘ My  Lady’s 
Boudoir  ’ (44),  a minor  effort  of  the  artist,  is 
remarkable  chiefly  as  a problem  in  light, 
tone,  and  colour.  The  properties  in  the 
room  are  among  the  many  signs  of  how 
much  painters  now  affect  Orientalism : 
here  is  a screen  decorated  with  storks  on  a 
golden  ground,  which,  we  fancy,  must  have 
come  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Millais ; the 
J apanese  tablecloth  is  well  painted,  perhaps 
the  least  successful  part  of  the  picture  is 
my  lady’s  face,  which  is  rather  unfortunate. 
Next  let  us  turn  to  a couple  of  pretty  little 
pictures  by  Mr.  Storey,  who,  perhaps,  by 
mere  mischance  rather  than  lack  of  talent, 
is  not  seen  this  year  quite  as  favourably 
as  last.  ‘ Sister  ’ (7)  is  quiet  and  simple, 
though  in  colour  not  so  pure  and  silvery 
as  the  artist’s  other  pictures.  Portraits  of 
two  little  children  ‘ Going  to  School  ’ is 
certainly  both  in  motive  and  for  quality 
: very  choice.  How  this  pair  of  good  little 
j boys  trudge  along,  as  if  going  to  school 
i were  the  sole  duty  and  pleasure  of  life  ! 

; The  treatment  of  the  grey  paling  in  the 
: background,  out  from  which  the  figures 
relieve,  is  most  artistic,  so  well  has  the 
! colour  been  kept  down  and  preserved  in 

retiring  quiet.  This  painter  is  acknowledged 
as  a young  man  of  great  promise. 

The  catalogue  on  its  first  page  opens  with 
a conflagration  and  sensation — ‘ Fire  at  a 
Theatre  ’ (2),  by  L.  J.  Pott.  We  have 
heard  much  in  praise  of  this  picture  ; the 
fool  who  rushes  out  from  the  flames  with  a 
child  in  his  arms  is  greatly  admired ; and 
certainly  the  mother,  herself  one  of  the 
theatric  company,  frantic  with  joy  at  the 
rescue  of  her  little  child,  is  a fine  piece, 
not  of  acting,  but  of  nature.  Still,  the 
picture  is  almost  over-much  stagey,  blazey, 
and  violent,  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  quiet 
and  refined  taste.  The  hangers,  in  the 
first  pictures  they  place  upon  the  walls, 
have  pitched  both  the  sentiment  and  the 
colour  high : thus,  next  to  Mr.  Pott’s  con- 
flagration is  Mr.  Davidson’s  ‘ Drink  to 
me  only  with  thine  eyes,’  &c.  (3);  and 
then  follows  * The  Last  Eose  of  Summer,’ 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Barnes.  This  artist,  a 
Member  of  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  here 
makes,  by  his  ‘ last  rose,’  a creditable 
display  in  the  more  difficult  arena  of  the 
Academy.  In  this  choicer  assembly  we 
fancy  he  has  seen  fit  to  put  on  his  most 
polished  manners.  Brilliant  he  is  un- 
doubtedly, and  great  is  his  command  of 
pictorial  effect  in  contrasts  of  colour  and 
opposition  of  sunlight  and  shade.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  out- 
siders who  have  gained  under  the  increase 
of  space  in  the  new  Gallery.  If  he  will 
but  keep  his  style  quiet,  and  bestow 
deliberate  study  where  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  clever  tricks  to  gain 
effect,  he  is  almost  sure  to  make  his  posi- 
tion safe  and  good.  Mr.  Barnes  may  deem 
himself  lucky,  for  many  are  the  outsiders 
who  have  had  to  give  place  to  foreigners, 
some  of  whom  have  little  recommendation 
save  that  they  are  foreigners.  * Dolce  far 
niente’  (12),  by  W.  Boehm,  in  a style 
unmistakably  German,  is  conventional; 

‘ The  Dying  Pole  ’ (20),  by  Madame  Jeri- 
CHAU,  in  the  rude  Scandinavian  manner, 
is  certainly  not  refined ; and  ' La  Lecture  ’ 

(53) ,  by  G.  Bellanger,  a very  young 
man  of  some  promise,  is  a work  scarcely 
distinguished  by  the  mastery  and  training 
of  the  French  school.  In  subsequent 
rooms  we  shall  encounter  Continental 
painters  whom  we  may  greet  more  gladly. 
Miss  Escombe  strikes  us  as  a new-comer  : 

‘ Drapery  ’ (49)  is  evidently  hung  for  the 
sake  of  the  drapery  : so  fine  a dressing- 
gown  has  scarcely  been  seen  for  centuries, 
even  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  clever, 
but  outrageous,  caprice  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured. ‘ The  First  Lesson  in  Straw  Plat- 
ting’ (57),  by  G.  W.  Brownlow,  may,  in 
passing,  obtain  favourable  recognition ; also 
Mr.  Dicksee’s  elegant  rendering  of  ‘ Kate 
the  Shrew  and  Bianca  ’ (58).  Among  the 
genre  and  rustic  pieces  which  in  this  room, 
as  everywhere  besides,  abound,  must  be 
specially  noted,  ‘A  Game  of  Speculation’ 

(54) ,  by  G.  Smith,  and  ‘ God’s  Acre  ’ (38), 
by  0.  Calthrop.  The  latter  is  literal  and 
true  as  it  is  impressive  and  pathetic.  Miss 
Annette  Calthrop  has  penned  some  tender 
and  pensive  lines,  which  furnish  the  painter 
with  a text : — 

“ Nor  daisy,  nor  orange,  nor  laurel,  nor  bay, 

But  immortelles,  bright  and  fair ; 

Tokens  of  tender  memory  are  the  wreaths  that  we 
fondly  bear, 

We  lay  them  in  love,  at  the  feet  of  those 

Who  for  aye  and  for  aye  are  crowned ; 

Of  those  sweet  souls  who  have  done  their  day, 

Who  have  passed  from  life  and  its  cares  away, 

And  are  sleeping  in  sacred  ground.” 

The  sweet  strain  and  melancholy  cadence 
of  the  verse  find  response  in  this  picture  of 
a German  graveyard, — ‘ Gottesacker,’  a 
scene  with  which  most  travellers  are  fami- 
liar. The  painter  has  fallen  into  a quietism 

as 
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and  placidity,  a mood  of  melancholy  in 
keeping  with  the  occasion.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  think  that  the  sentiment  is 
more  to  be  commended  than  the  execution. 
The  handling  is  rather  clumsy  ; the  touch 
lacks  dexterity,  sharpness,  transparency. 
A change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our 
dream  when  we  pass  on  to  ‘A  Game  of 
Speculation,’  which  we  are  glad  to  think 
is  the  cleverest  work  Mr.  G.  Smith  has 
given  us  for  many  a day.  This  certainly 
is  about  the  best  example  in  the  Gallery 
of  that  Dutch  or  Wilkie  school  for  which 
our  painters  have  long  been,  and  still 
are,  famous.  This  picture  is  admirable 
for  delineation  of  character,  for  skill  in 
composition,  and  for  care  in  execution. 

The  portraits  may  be  dismissed  in  few 
words.  The  President  paints,  after  his 
grey,  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  ‘ The 
Eight  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy,  M.P.’  (16) ; 
H.  T.  Wells,  A.R.A.,  exhibits  a portrait 
abounding  in  vigour  and  character,  of 
* John  Beasley,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Brampton  ’ 
(5);  while  E.  Armitage,  A.E.A.,  has  a 
careful,  solid  ‘ Portrait  ’ (26),  better  for 
form  than  for  colour. 

Never  within  the  space  of  a compara- 
tively small  room  have  we  seen  such  a 
display  of  first-class  landscapes.  The 
Academy,  at  all  events,  seems  likely  to 
throw  off  the  opprobrium  of  having  long 
neglected  this  branch  of  essentially  na- 
tional Art,  if  not  by  adding  fresh  landscape 
painters  to  the  list  of  Academicians  and 
Associates,  at  least  by  providing  good 
hanging-place  where  a picture  may  be  well 
seen  and  fairly  judged,  according  to  its 
deserts.  In  this  first  room,  which  contains 
sixty  pictures,  and  no  more,  the  following 
artists  have  found  the  best  possible  places  : 
— Yicat  Cole,  Peter  Graham,  C.  E.  John- 
son, J.  W.  Oakes,  G.  E.  Hering,  J. 
MacWhirter,  not  to  mention  G.  E.  Watts, 
E.A.  None  of  these  artists,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  could  have  calculated 
upon  obtaining  a fairly  good  hanging  in 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Mr.  Yicat  Cole  has  been  named  as  a 
likely  man  to  receive  honours  in  the 
Academy  when  landscape  shall  obtain  its 
due,  and  certainly  a picture  so  high  in 
merit  as  ‘ Summer  Showers  ’ (39)  deserves 
distinction.  The  subject  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing : a village  church  nestles 
among  trees,  a barge-boat  is  entering  by  a 
lock,  and  a full-flowing,  shining  river 
speeds  its  way  through  the  midst  of  the 
landscape.  Light  sparkles  and  dances  upon 
tree  and  river,  while  “summer  showers” 
come  from  the  dark  storm-cloud  which 
sweeps  across  the  sky.  The  execution  is 
equal  to  the  composition.  Close  by,  hangs 
a large  and  somewhat  successful  work  by 
J.  W.  Oakes,  * Early  Spring  ’ (33).  Certain 
parts  of  the  picture  are  to  be  commended : 
thus,  the  leafless  tree  is  capital  as  a study 
of  trunk  and  branches ; also  the  sky  is 
brilliant  in  flooding,  silvery  light.  But 
Mr.  Oakes  has  not  yet  learnt  how  to  bring 
a subject  together;  once  more  his  mate- 
rials are  scattered  and  chaotic.  Disorder 
and  uproar  in  the  elements  have  sorely 
afflicted  C.  E.  Johnson  : ‘ The  Last  of  the 
Spanish  Armada — a scene  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  ’ (14)  is  a fearful  affair  : clever, 
but  extravagant:  on  the  whole,  it  might 
have  been  better  for  a man  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  storm  than  to  have  lived  to 
depict  what  he  witnessed.  The  sea  is  a 
cauldron  of  soapsuds,  white,  and  yet  dirty, 
the  colour  opaque.  Think  what  Stanfield 
would  have  made  of  the  subject:  yet  are 
we  not  without  hope  that  Mr.  Johnson 
will,  with  his  well-proved  talent,  master 
difficulties  which  may,  at  present,  be  too 


much  for  him.  J.  MacWhirter,  the  last 
importation  from  Scotland,  is  equally 
daring  in  choice  of  subject,  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment.  We  congratulate 
the  artist  on  having  produced  one  of  the 
grandest  landscapes  of  the  year,  * Loch 
Coruisk,  Isle  of  Skye’  (23).  The  bleak 
desolation,  for  which  this  savage  scenery  of 
the  north  is  unapproached,  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Scott : — 

“ Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 

Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power  the  weary  eye 
May  ken  ; but  aJl  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crag,  and  banks  of  stone.” 

Grand  is  the  picture  in  shadowy  gloom, 
with  a gleam  in  the  sky  where  the  serrated 
rock  is  darkest.  The  artist  has  forced  his 
picture  up  to  the  power  of  the  idea,  and  yet 
in  deepest  shade  is  the  presence  of  detail ; 
it  is  a good  sign  when  an  artist  in  seeking 
profound  sentiment  does  not  lose  hold  of 
literal  facts.  Another  Scotchman,  Mr. 
Peter  Graham,  whose  ‘ Spate  in  the 
Highlands,’  some  seasons  ago,  made  him 
at  once  famous,  is  once  again  in  force, 
though  ‘ Autumnal  Showers  ’ (31)  is  not 
equal  to  another  work  we  shall  soon  see 
in  the  next  room.  Yet  is  there  in  this 
scene  something  which  happily  recalls  the 
vigorous,  sketchy  stylo  of  Constable ; and  as 
we  look  at  the  rain  on  the  road  and  the 
storm  in  the  sky  we  think  of  Constable’s 
‘ Great-coat  Weather.’  Perhaps  there  is 
almost  an  affectation  in  Mr.  Graham’s 
want  of  finish.  After  a wholly  different 
manner  does  Mr.  Hering  refine  away  a 
Scotch  subject  in  that  supremely  tender 
and  poetic  landscape  which  bears  the  ano- 
malous title,  ‘ Old  Red  Sandstone  Cliffs — 
Evening  ’ (50).  The  work,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  is  so  placed  that  its  delicate  tones  can 
be  fully  appreciated  : to  have  hoisted  such 
a landscape  to  a third  row,  probably  its 
destination  had  the  Academy  remained  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  would  have  been  cruel 
mockeiy.  Certainly  artists  have  much  to 
bo  thankful  for,  though  they  be  not  yet 
quite  content.  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  how- 
ever, who  has  generally  some  good  idea  in 
his  head  struggling  for  utterance,  has  not 
obtained  much  of  a position  for  ‘ Salmon 
Poachers’  (51).  But  even  from  above  the 
line  does  this  study  show  the  sheen  of  a 
shimmering  sea  lustrous  under  sunlight — 
the  effect  is  lovely.  Also,  as  a grand  sug- 
gestion to  the  imagination,  though  scarcely 
complete  in  technical  or  manipulative 
qualities  as  a picture,  will  be  regarded 
‘ The  Return  of  the  Dove,’  by  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.  Yet  has  the  work  tone, 
colour,  and  impressive  unity.  The  dove, 
with  weary  wing,  makes  her  way  heavily 
over  the  drear  waste  of  water.  The  ark 
lies  down  upon  the  horizon,  barely  visible, 
at  five  miles’  distance.  Whether  the  dove 
will  ever  reach  it  seems  doubtful. 

Grandly  do  two  lions,  master-sketches  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  keep  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  second  room  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter.  These  two  studies  (30  and 
32)  were  made  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
as  preliminaries  to  the  bronze  lions  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.  They  are  sketchy,  but  full 
of  spirit;  a broad,  facile  brush,  under 
guidance  of  knowledge,  has  seized  readily 
the  points  in  the  anatomy,  and  the  cha- 
racter in  movement  and  action.  We  at 
once  feel  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  noblest 
beast  of  the  forest.  Never  has  Landseer 
done  anything  finer.  For  true  Art- quality 
these  off-hand  sketches  are  better  than  the 
famous  fight  between  swans  and  eagles  in 
the  great  room,  and  certainly  more  agree- 
able to  contemplate,  whatever  excellence  of 
Art  may  be  manifest  in  the  latter  picture. 
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This  second  room,  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the'  first,  namely,  40  feet  by  31  feet,  con- 
tains forty-four  pictures;  the  numbers 
begin  with  61  and  end  at  104.  Of  these  forty- 
four  works,  fourteen  are  by  Members  or 
Associates  of  the  Academy,  and  thirty  by 
outsiders.  The  Academicians  present  are 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  Calderon,  Creswick, 
Faed,  Richmond,  Frith,  Knight,  Elmore, 
Lewis,  and  Millais.  The  Associates  who 
find  a place  are  Wells,  Sant,  Ansdell, 
Orchardson.  Among  the  outsiders  who 
show  well  are  Marks,  Storey,  Wynfield, 
Archer,  Peter  Graham,  Leader.  The  room 
if  not  one  of  the  strongest,  maintains  a 
good  even  merit,  and  the  hanging  seems  on 
the  whole  well  balanced  and  just. 

‘The  Duke’s  Antechamber’  (103),  by 
W.  Q.  Orchardson,  A.R.A.,  is  the  greatest 
work  the  artist  has  yet  produced.  Mr. 
Orchardson  has  sometimes  trifled  with  his 
powers;  his  pencil  has  been,  if  always  clever, 
frequently  sketchy  and  careless.  Now, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  does  ho  give  ade- 
quate proof  of  the  great  talent  for  which 
he  has  long  taken  credit.  ‘ The  Duke’s 
Antechamber  ’ might  be  the  waiting-room 
in  the  palace  of  the  Medici : the  great 
Mecoenas  is  invisible  within ; a crowd  of 
needy  artists,  authors,  musicians,  and 
actors  are  awaiting  an  audience  without. 
The  artist  here  seizes  his  occasion  for  that 
graphic  delineation  of  character,  which,  in 
fact,  is  his  forte.  Here  is  seen  the  poor 
“seedy”  author  timidly  stealing  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  Duke.  Not  far  distant 
stands  the  poet,  a dandy,  yet  he  has  burnt 
the  midnight  lamp ; by  his  side  is  the  Cellini 
of  the  time  with  a vase ; and  then  may  be 
recognised  the  alchemist  with  his  vial,  the 
dramatist  with  his  play,  musicians  with 
their  several  instruments,  a monk,  and  a 
jester.  The  story  is  well  told ; the  compo- 
sition is  free,  yet  massed  ; the  whole  looks 
as  if  flung  off  with  facility,  yet  method. 
The  characters  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  overdrawn  : the  artist  seeks  point  at 
every  turn : the  hands  are  studied  for 
action  and  expression  scarcely  less  than  the 
heads.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  back- 
ground is  forced  up  by  tapestry,  the  uni- 
versal expedient  of  our  artists  nowadays. 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  execution  strikes  us  as 
less  scratchy  and  mannered  than  heretofore. 
This  is  his  only  contribution,  and  on  the 
whole  he  may  be  congratulated.  Mr.  H. 
S.  Marks  (we  are  sorry  that  we  are  still 
unable  to  add  the  signs  of  associateship  to 
this  artist’s  name)  is  also  seen  by  only  a 
solitary  work,  but  that  one  of  his  best,  ‘ The 
Minstrels’  Gallery  (69).  The  musicians, 
instruments  in  hand,  grouped  with  an  eye 
to  pictorial  effect,  are  in  the  act  of  being 
ushered  by  the  major-domo  into  the  gallery 
where  is  to  take  place  a grand  public  per- 
formance. The  artist  with  his  usual  shrewd 
insight  into  character,  especially  on  the 
comic  side,  has  striven  to  give  to  the  musi- 
cians traits  answering  to  their  several  in- 
struments : thus  the  drum  is  empty-headed, 
the  organist  inflated  with  high-flown  ideas, 
the  fiddler  sickly,  the  stock  musician  a stupe 
and  a hack.  The  conceit  is  novel  and  good 
if  not  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Marks  shows  him- 
self less  hard  and  dry  than  often ; his  colour 
is  more  juicy,  his  execution  more  delicate. 
We  think,  however,  he  thus  loses  some 
force.  This  picture,  both  for  subject  and 
composition,  would  engrave  well.  Mr. 
Wynfield,  yet  another  of  the  St.  John’s 
Wood  Brotherhood,  takes  as  the  theme  for 
a good,  plain,  honest  picture,  * The  Rich 
Widow’  (86),  whom,  we  are  assured,  is 
“young,  beautiful,  and  a great  fortune.” 
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The  gentlemen  who  throng  her  apartment 
as  suitors,  evidently  look  upon  her  as  a 
great  catch;  she,  on  her  part,  sets  a high 
value  on  her  charms,  and  carries  herself 
proudly.  The  picture  is  good  in  intention, 
and  shows  improvement.  Mr.  Calderon 
have  often  liked  better  than  in  his 
somewhat  melo-dramatic  picture,  ‘Catherine 
de  Lorraine,  Duchesse  de  Montpensier, 
urging  Jacques  Clement  to  assassinate  Henri 
III.’  (67).  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  artist  again  in  the  great  room. 
Of  Mr.  Storey  we  have  already  spoken, 
yet  wo  must  not  here  pass  without  friendly 
greeting  ‘ The  Old  Soldier  ’ (62),  as,  in  the 
words  of  the  “ Sentimental  Journey,”  he 
pays  compliments  to  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
pretty  girl,  who  somewhat  recalls  the  refined 
beauty  and  skimmed-milk  sentiment  of  the 
painter  Greuze.  The  picture  too  holds 
pleasant  kinship  to  the  manner  of  young 
Mr.  Leslie  : the  key  of  colour  is  light,  the 
general  feeling  refined  and  quiet,  with 
a certain  agreeable  haze  and  mellowness 
of  emotion  floated  as  it  were  over  the  can- 
vas. 

This  room  contains  more  than  a fair 
proportion  of  what  is  eccentric  and  abnor- 
mal : witness  the  works  of  Mr.  F.  Sandys, 
and  Mr.  E.  Crowe.  The  former  has  at  last 
found  entrance  for  ‘ Medea  ’ (99),  a picture 
the  exclusion  of  which  from  the  last  exhibi- 
tion made  much  stir.  We  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Sandys  will  add  to  his  reputation  by  this 
highly  elaborate,  but  somewhat  repellent, 
performance.  Still,  as  representative  of  a 
style  which  is  sufficiently  distinctive,  it  is 
well  that  the  work  should  be  seen,  and  thus 
possibly  appreciated  by  a select  few.  The 
picture,  either  by  its  merits  or  its  defects, 
certainly  stands  alone;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  gallery — nor,  some  may  add, 
in  the  whole  of  nature  besides.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  preconceptions  of  the  public, 

‘ Medea  ’ will  be  either  vastly  admired  or 
supremely  detested.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
expression  is  rather  over  spasmodic,  and 
the  flesh  somewhat  waxy,  smooth,  and 
colourless.  The  small  portrait  which  Mr. 
Sandys  exhibited  some  years  ago  of  Mrs. 
llose  was  more  satisfactory.  Mr.  E.  Crowe 
is  another  artist  of  a genius  which  will  not 
condescend  to  please : very  clever,  but  not 
a little  disagreeable,  are  ‘Shinglers’  (61) 
and  ‘The  Jacobite’  (96).  Mr..  Crowe  is 
independent,  he  has  an  original  way  of 
looking  at  a subject,  peculiarly  his  own. 
To  what  other  painter  would  have  occurred 
the  idea  of  dressing  the  Jacobite  as  an  old 
woman  seated  at  a spinning-wheel,  and 
who  else  would  have  thought  of  detecting 
the  disguise  of  sex  by  the  thrust  of  a 
soldier’s  gun  ? Trousers  beneath  petti- 
coats is  somewhat  a coarse  joke.  Yet  the 
work  shows  good  painting.  A.  Dillens  is 
another  painter  from  whom  we  look  for 
power  rather  than  refinement.  His  works 
we  have  known  in  International  Exhibi- 
tions ; and  now  that  our  own  Academy  is 
becoming  international  he  naturally  thinks 
that  ‘ Lo  Barbier  Zelandais  ’ (90)  may 
obtain  kind  reception.  For  ourselves  wo 
do  not  esteem  this  phase  of  Scandinavian 
naturalism  very  highly : the  characters 
are  rude,  the  figure  wooden,  the  colours 
opaque  and  lack-lustrous.  Nevertheless, 
the  manner  is  vigorous  and  downright. 
Yet,  considering  that  3,500  English  pictures 
have  been  excluded  on  the  plea  of  want  of 
room,  we  may  be  permitted  to  begrudge 
an  excellent  place  to  the  somewhat  indif- 
ferent performance  of  a foreigner. 

A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  T. 
Faed,  E.A.,  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.,  J.E.  Millais, 
R.A.,  are  all  present  in  this  room.  Of 
some  we  do  not  now  speak,  because  we 


shall  meet  them  again.  Mr.  Frith  de- 
picts in  two  compartments  within  one 
frame,  according  to  his  accustomed  point, 
a domestic  crisis  under  the  suggestive 
title  ‘ Hope  and  Fear  ’ (82).  In  the  first 
scene  a young  gentleman  sustains,  as  best 
he  can,  an  interview  with  the  father  of  a 
girl  to  whose  affections  he  aspires.  His 
position,  we  fear,  is  not  secure ; he  may 
have  to  wait  awhile.  In  a second  frame 
we  behold  a contemporaneous  incident : the 
young  lady  herself,  deeply  moved,  seeking 
consolation  of  her  mother.  On  both  sides 
it  is  a moment  of  painful  suspense.  As  re- 
gards the  Art  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inci- 
dents, little  remains  to  be  said : we  always 
are  sure  of  cleverness  when  we  encounter 
Mr.  Frith.  1 Homeless’  (73),  by  Mr.  Faed,  of 
course  seeks  to  awaken  deeper  emotion  than 
Mr.  Frith  ever  cares  to  affect.  Perhaps 
many,  however,  may  prefer  even  the  super- 
ficial to  the  commonplace.  There  is  indeed 
in  Mr.  Faed’s  rustic  figure  of  this  boy,  who 
looks  well  able  to  help  himself,  though  he 
sinks  overpowered  with  sleep  and  weari- 
ness against  a wall,  somewhat  of  lachrymose 
affectation.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  for 
any  painter  to  find  year  by  year  incidents 
in  nature  fresh  and  true  ; and  we  certainly 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Faed  has  here 
been  unfortunate.  But,  after  all,  he  pro- 
bably knows  much  better  than  we  do  what 
“sells.”  J.  F.  Lewis,  It. A.,  confers  con- 
siderable benefit  on  the  Academy  by  his 
present  contributions,  whereof  there  are  no 
fewer  than  five,  a number  that  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  artist’s  mode  of  manipula- 
tion must  know  to  represent  an  amount  of 
labour  almost  incredible  if  not  witnessed. 
Iu  this,  the  second  gallery,  is  one  of  the 
artist’s  most  marvellous  feats  of  the  pencil, 

‘ The  Seraff  (money-changer) — a Doubtful 
Coin  : a Scene  in  a Cairo  Bazaar  ’ (97).  As 
a piece  of  realism,  as  an  almost  illusive 
delineation  of  textile  fabrics,  also  as  a por- 
traiture of  Eastern  character,  most  indo- 
lent when  most  busy,  most  magniloquent 
and  imperturbable  when  most  mean  and 
disconcerted,  this  picture  can  proceed  but 
from  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  John 
Lewis,  R.A.  Nevertheless  he  is  mannered 
even  to  excess:  the  composition  is  here 
painfully  crowded,  almost  confused,  and 
the  mode  of  painting  is  that  of  opaque 
water-colours  transferred  to  oils.  Among 
Academicians  above  mentioned  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  Mr.  Millais  as  seen  in  ‘ The 
Gambler’s  "Wife  ’ (104),  the  last  picture  in 
the  room,  yet  for  true  artistic  quality  one 
of  the  very  foremost.  The  figure  unites 
to  loveliness  a tenderness  that  tells  the 
sad  story  with  quiet,  most  suggestive, 
pathos.  The  mode  of  execution  is  much  out 
of  the  common ; probably  with  intention, 
sharpness  and  sparkle  are  surrendered  to  a 
soft  blending  of  tones  and  a merging  of 
individual  touches  under  a diffused  effect 
and  suffused  sentiment.  The  style  has 
much  in  common  with  qualities  we  most 
admire  in  certain  masters  of  continental 
schools.  But  Mr.  Millais  possesses  the 
rare  merit  of  being  able  to  adapt  his 
manner  to  the  subject  ip  hand ; he  is 
master  of  several  modes ; and  though,  owing 
in  part  to  recent  indisposition,  he  appears 
this  year  scarcely  in  accustomed  vigour, 
yet  among  his  six  contributions  abundant 
proof  has  been  given  of  his  unparalleled 
resource  and  versatility. 

K.  Halswelle,  A.R.S.A.,hasapicture  of 
considerable  power,  ‘ Roba  de  Roma  ’ (66). 
Although  the  subject  be  Roman  the  style 
is  that  of  Spanish  John  Phillip.  For  broad 
portraiture  of  character,  for  deep  yet 
brilliant  colour,  and  for  vigorous  execu- 
tion, Mr.  Halswelle’s  composition  deserves 


to  be  remembered.  Also  Mr.  E.  Long  has 
a picture  which,  though  in  feebler  accents, 
bids  us  think  of  Mr.  Phillip.  We  have 
seen  of  this  clever  artist  more  favourable 
examples  than  ‘ During  the  Armistice — Free 
Passage  for  Women  and  Children’  (102). 
The  composition  is  poorly  put  together,  a ad 
the  execution  in  parts  lags  behind  the 
standard  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
the  artist’s  less  ambitious  efforts. 

This  gallery  is  somewhat  strong  in  por- 
traits ; and  here  we  may  take  occasion  to 
observe  that  one  marked  benefit  accruing 
from  the  accession  of  space  and  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  the  hangers,  is  that 
the  portraits  are  less  oppressive  than  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Indeed  they  do  not 
now  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
instead  of  whole  territories  of  wall-space 
occupied  by  dreary  monotony  of  provincial 
Mayors  and  commonplace  country  squires, 
the  rooms  now  gain  pleasing  variety  and 
intelligent  individuality  from  the  heads  or 
full-length  figures  that  greet  us  sometimes 
with  the  smile  of  old  acquaintances.  Yet 
looking  down  from  place  of  command  what 
do  we  recognise  in  Sir  Francis  Grant’s 
full-length  of  ‘ Field-Marshal  the  late  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  Ross  ’ (83)  but  a tremen- 
dous pair  of  black  boots.  Such  a couple 
of  legs  verily  might  make  a field-marshal 
known  to  posterity.  This  is  scarcely  one 
of  the  painter’s  most  happy  efforts.  Neither 
do  we  find  Mr.  Richmond  to  advantage  in 
the  portrait  painted  at  the  request  of  old 
pupils  of  ‘ the  Rev.  A.  G.  Butler,  late  Head- 
master of  Haileybury  College  ’ (81).  The 
colour  is  not  harmonious,  the  tone  not  in 
keeping,  the  tendency  is  to  black  and  red 
without  intermediate  modulations.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Richmond’s  portraits  this  year 
are  too  ruddy : they  need  tender  greys. 
Another  portrait  of  a distinguished  per- 
sonage, ' The  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge’  (72),  by  Mr.  S.  Lawrence, 
though,  as  usual  with  this  artist,  careful, 
yet  is  poor  in  colour.  The  Hon.  II.  Graves, 
who  seems  to  grow  more  prolific,  is  also 
advancing  in  artistic  training.  The  head 
of  ‘Mrs.  Best’  (100),  though  not  over 
strong,  has  great  delicacy  and  sweetness. 
There  is  a style  and  a sense  of  beauty  in 
this  portrait  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  win 
popularity.  We  are  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Archer’s  ‘Against  Cromwell — a Royalist 
Family  playing  at  Soldiers’  (77),  is  in  any 
sense  a portrait  picture  : at  all  events,  it  is 
the  best  work  the  artist  produces  this  year. 
Very  capital  is  the  character  of  these  children 
as  they  march  with  prim,  precise  sense 
of  dignity  worthy  of  the  performance  of 
a serious  duty.  The  work  is  careful  and 
well  considered  throughout.  J.  Sant, 
A.R.A.,  is  pretty  and  effective,  as  usual,  in 
a fancy-wrought  picture  of  ‘ Fanny  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Thomson’  (84), 
here  painted  as  a little  girl,  who,  fortified 
by  fur  and  muff,  trudges  her  way  through 
the  snow  bravely.  Mr.  Sant  this  year 
appears,  as  ever,  uncertain  and  unequal; 
when  at  his  best  he  is  known  to  be  charrn- 
i ing.  Decidedly  the  cleverest  portrait  in 
1 this  room  is  that  of  ‘ Charles  Magniac,  Esq., 
M.P.’  (68),  by  H.  T.  Wells,  A. R.A.  The 
head  is  firmly  modelled,  the  attitude  easy, 
the  velvet  coat  well  painted,  also  the  cabinet 
j and  objects  of  virtu  of  a connoisseur.  The 
| whole  is  brought  together  with  uncommon 
skill,  and  the  treatment  is  throughout 
masterly.  The  concord  of  colour  too  is 
capital,  rich  in  harmony  yet  kept  down  in 
quiet  tone.  This  praise  we  are  the  more 
glad  here  to  give  because,  as  impartial 
critics,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  other  por- 
traits in  the  exhibition  are  unworthy  of  the 
well- won  position  of  Mr.  Wells.  It  is  pos- 
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sible  he  may  have  too  much  to  do,  that  he 
may  be  injured  by  success : moreover  we 
think  it  possible  that  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  commonplace  and  to  work  out  new 
ideas  in  the  routine  art  of  portraiture,  this 
artist  may  encounter  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  he  has  scarcely  yet  dis- 
covered. 

Landscapes  are  again  in  this,  as  in  the 
first,  gallery,  in  strength — indeed,  now  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  we  are  at  once 
made  acquainted  not  only  with  the  boasted 
power  of  the  English  landscape-school,  but 
also  with  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  hanging  to  which  it  was  subjected 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  In  fact,  a landscape, 
however  superexcellent,  when  placed  out 
of  sight  was  necessarily  annihilated.  We 
begin  the  notice  of  several  excellent  works 
assigned  to  this  room,  by  the  expression  of 
heartfelt  pleasure  that  T.  Creswick,  B.A., 
is  restored  to  health  so  as  again  to  take  his 
accustomed  place  in  the  Academy.  ‘ Sun- 
shine and  Showers,’  the  figures  by  J.  W. 
Bottomley  (70),  a careful  study,  unusual  in 
size  of  trees  forming  an  avenue,  presents 
the  quiet  qualities,  the  sober,  unobtrusive 
colour,  we  have  long  learned  to  love  in  the 
landscapes  of  Mr.  Creswick.  B.  W.  Leader 
shows  himself  solidly,  strongly,  and  truth- 
fully, in  his  ‘ English  Biver-side  Cottage  ’ 
(63).  The  picture  strikes  us,  however,  as 
rather  heavy.  Mr.  J.  Hayllar  has  ob- 
tained from  tho  hangers  recognition  of 
the  merits ’of  his  ‘Last  Load’  (94),  by 
a place  on  tho  topmost  line.  The  picture 
is  large,  especially  for  any  idea  it  may 
be  supposed  to  express;  yet  the  figures, 
also  the  cart,  are  well  placed,  and  the 
management  of  greens  merging  into  greys 
is  not  unskilful.  Among  the  novelties 
imported  from  abroad,  must  be  accounted 
‘The  Castle  of  Wolkenstein,  near  Botzen 
in  the  Tyrol’  (75),  by  Count  G.  Zam- 
boni.  This  picture  is  a curiosity,  and  an 
anachronism  : the  style  is  wholly  foreign. 
The  manner  of  Gasper  Poussin  and  other 
painters  of  the  past  is  here  stereotyped 
into  a grand,  yet  hopeless,  mannerism.  It 
may  possibly  be  edifying  to  our  ‘English 
painters  to  know  the  kind  of  thing  just 
now  current  as  landscape-art  in  Florence. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped,  however,  that  we  may 
still  look  direct  to  nature,  rather  than  to 
this  historic  tradition  and  lifeless  conven- 
tionality. There  is  a young  artist  recently 
risen  into  notice  among  us,  whose  progress 
we  cannot  but  watch  with  interest.  ‘ Out- 
ward Bound’  (87),  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  is  a 
picture  of  something  more  than  promise. 

‘ The  Watch  Tower 5 (64),  by  E.  Douglas, 
a noble  dog  true  to  his  post  and  duty,  may 
be  commended.  Also  in  this  room  is  one 
of  Mr.  Ansdell’s  somewhat  numerous  and 
always  vigorous  achievements,  ‘ The  Victor’ 
(89).  But  among  pictures  of  landscape 
and  animals,  the  most  independent,  novel, 
and  masterly  is  that  paintod  ‘ On  the  W ay  to 
the  Cattle  Tryst’  (76),  by  Mr.  Peter  Gra- 
ham. This  work  is  even  more  than  worthy 
of  the  artist’s  first  promise.  Grand  is  it  in 
gloom,  and  in  the  mingling  of  mists  with 
mountains.  The  cattle,  rough  and  shaggy 
in  coat,  are  denizens  of  the  Highlands  and 
companions  of  the  storm.  Hungry,  adven- 
turous and  wild  are  they  as  wayfarers  and 
outcasts,  thankful  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  nature  scanty  pittance  by  the  roadside. 
Bosa  Bonheur  did  not  know  how  much 
poetry  might  find  refuge  in  desolation,  and 
a hiding-place  and  covert  in  the  storm,  till 
she  betook  herself  to  the  Highlands. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  the 
Scotch  pictures  of  Bosa,  and  this  grand 
work  which  a Scotchman  has  brought  us 
from  his  home  of  mountain  and  mist. 

Peter  Graham  this  year  more  than  recovers 
lost  ground  : we  regain  confidence  that  he 
will  hold  a first  position — possibly  within 
the  Academy. 

The  Great  Gallery  No.  III. 

This  noble  room,  the  Banqueting  Hall 
of  the  Academy,  contains  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  the  Exhibition.  Here  are  congregated 
the  masterpieces  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  Academicians  and  thirteen  Associates. 
The  display  made  is  nothing  short  of  mag- 
nificent, we  do  not  think  that  the  Paris 
Salon  can  show  a coup-d' ceil  so  imposing. 
The  dimensions  of  this  gallery  are  largo 
enough  to  show  the  pictures  to  advantage, 
and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  dwarf  works  of 
that  comparatively  small  cabinet-size  which 
abound  in  our  English  school.  The  pro- 
portions of  this,  the  largest,  room  of  the  new 
Academy  building  approach  the  double 
cube,  a well-approved  ratio  for  a picture 
gallery;  the  dimensions  are — length  82  feet, 
breadth  43  feet,  height  to  the  top  of  vault- 
ing 38  feet.  Tho  measurements  of  the 
large  room  in  Trafalgar  Square,  were 
58  feet  by  47  feet : thus  the  difference 
between  the  room  of  honour  in  the  old  and 
new  building,  though  considerable,  is  not 
vast.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  dinner,  some 
of  the  speeches  were  heard  with  difficulty  ; 
the  limits  of  size,  then,  could  not  with  wis- 
dom have  been  further  extended.  As  the 
annual  banquet  is  deemed  an  important 
feature  in  the  transactions  and  annals  of 
the  Academy,  we  may  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  remarking  that  if  not  quite  a failure, 
it  certainly  was  in  several  respects  rather 
unfortunate.  The  president’s  observations 
cannot  but  challenge  reply  ; assuredly  the 
following  boast  is  somewhat  strong,  and  in 
the  terms  chosen  rather  offensive:  “We 
boldly  affirm,”  said  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
“that  during  the  last  century,  no  ono 
artist  can  be  named  who  has  ever  reached 
true  emiuence,  who  has  been  excluded 
from  the  membership  of  the  Academy, 
except  by  his  own  perverse  will  and  deed.” 
Then  again,  exception  has,  not  without 
reason,  been  taken  to  the  passages  in  the 
president’s  speech  which  touch  upon  a 
very  painful  point,  the  exclusion  of  a larger 
number  of  works  than  ever  before  known. 
Indeed,  we  believe,  it  can  be  shown  that, 
owing  in  part  to  the  hospitality  extended 
to  foreign  artists,  the  outsiders  this  year 
are  worse  off  even  than  before.  The  cata- 
logue last  year  shows  that  1,206  works 
were  “ placed ;”  this  year  the  number  does 
not  exceed  1,320,  and  yet  the  space  must 
be  more  than  doubled.  We  have  calculated 
the  relative  floor  areas  in  Trafalgar  Square 
and  Piccadilly  as  follows : Total  floor- 
space  in  Trafalgar  Square  about  11,000 
square  feet ; ditto  in  Piccadilly  about  2 1 , 000 
square  feet.  A calculation  of  the  relative 
wall-space  between  the  old  and  new  build- 
ings would  bring  out  about  the  same  con- 
trast. Thus  with  double  the  accommoda- 
tion admission  has  been  given  to  somewhat 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  additional  works. 
The  rejections  on  the  plea  of  want  of  space 
have,  in  fact,  this  year  reached  the  almost 
incredible  total  of  3,500  works.  This  state 
of  things,  together  with  the  explanation  of 
the  president,  has  been  deemed  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  before  the  words  we  now 
write  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a second  Academy 
will  be  opened  of  these  “rejected  addresses.” 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties 
involved  ; we  know  how  desirable  it  is  to 
maintain  a high  standard;  still  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  great  hopes  had  been  raised 
throughout  the  country  that  the  bitter  dis- 
appointments of  late  years  would  no  longer 

have  to  be  endured,  and  we  cannot  but 
sympathise  very  deeply  with  the  hard 
fate  of  many  young  and  deserving  artists 
who  are  doomed  once  again  to  suffer 
cruelly. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  resuming  our 
detailed  criticism,  from  giving  to  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  words  that  fell  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  many  master- works  which 
adorn  this  noble  room : “I  trust  that 
within  these  walls  rich  and  poor  alike  of 
every  grade  in  this  great  city,  and  many 
coming  from  their  country  homes,  may 
receive  instruction  in  matters  in  which 
their  ordinary  busy  life  places  them  under 
a great  disadvantage,  and  that  coming  here 
they  may  have  their  love  for  the  beautiful 
called  forth  and  trained.”  “All  thought- 
ful men,”  continued  the  archbishop,  “are 
anxious  to  foster  every  influence  which 
can  soften  the  hardness  of  our  national  life, 
smooth  its  ruggedness,  and  raise  men’s 
hearts  and  affections  to  something  better 
than  the  love  of  gain  or  the  strife  of  poli- 
tical parties,  or  even  than  the  desire'  to 
increase  the  conveniences  of  living.”  The 
speech  is  valuable  as  showing  how  the 
exhibition  now  open  should  be  made  the 
instructor  of  the  people  at  large,  and  for 
the  expression  that  it  gives  to  the  belief 
that  true  Art  can  never  be  severed  from 
religion,  and  that  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  for  the  promotion  of  which 
the  Boyal  Academy  is  instituted,  have 
prospered  most  highly  when  allied  with 
the  church.  These  teachings  are  all  the 
more  salutary,  because  the  exhibition  con- 
tains but  few  illustrations  of  their  truth. 

Probably  the  popular  picture  of  the  year 
is  ‘ The  Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-Eagles  ’ 
(120),  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  This 
fearful  conflict  has  received  the  following 
poetic  paraphrase : — 

“ As  rapt  I gazed  upon  the  sedgy  pool. 

Where  in  majestic  calm  serenely  sailed 

Its  arch-necked  princeB  in  their  snow-white  plumes — 

Cleaving  the  air  with  sharp  and  strident  sound, 

Down  swooped  the  tyrants  of  the  sea-girt  caves 
Screaming  for  blood,  and  in  their  ancient  holes 
‘ Fluttered  the  Volsces’  of  that  tranquil  reign.” 

Down  with  a vengeance  swoop  these  fierce 
sea-eagles,  eager  for  slaughter  and  athirst 
for  blood.  The  subject,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  Landseer’s  most  brilliant  thoughts, 
has  been  dramatized  with  amazing  effect, 
and  is  painted  with  a master-hand.  The 
action  and  movement  of  the  piece  are  mag- 
nificent, and  the  situation  is  to  the  last 
degree  thrilling.  Perhaps  the  scene  is 
rather  over  redolent  of  horror,  the  massacre 
indeed  of  these  noble  birds  must  be  ac- 
counted a deed  almost  too  cruel  and  terrible 
to  be  excused  even  in  the  fiction  and  license 
which  are  usually  permitted  to  the  pictorial 
Arts.  In  technical  qualities,  the  picture 
partakes  of  the  painter’s  merits  and  defects 
alike  ; his  manner  of  treatment  has  by  this 
time  all  but  degenerated  into  mannerism. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  great  is  the  skill 
shown  in  composition,  that  the  leading  lines 
are  well  disposed,  the  masses  capitally 
managed,  and  that,  moreover,  no  circum- 
stance or  detail  has  been  omitted  which 
might  add  to  the  desired  consummation  of 
pictorial  effect.  Splendidly  painted  are  the 
wings  of  the  eagles,  the  black  feet  of  the 
white  swans,  and  the  whole  work,  from 
beginning  to  end,  has  been  conducted  with 
unrivalled  mastery.  Still,  we  suppose  the 
picture  is  altogether  an  impossibility  in 
nature  : the  whole  thing  looks  artificial,  as 
if  got  up  for  display  and  sensation.  Again, 
the  colour,  if  not  disagreeable,  is  certainly 
poor,  chalky,  watery,  opaque.  But  nothing 
that  criticism  can  urge  will  preclude  either 
picture  or  painter  from  their  respective 
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popularity  and  reward.  In  due  time 
doubtless,  this  ‘ Swannery  ’ will  be  seen  in 
every  print-sbop  throughout  the  land. 

A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  has  seldom  been  so 
prolific,  and  probably  never  more  brilliant, 
yet  thoughtful  and  studious.  Of  his  seven 
contributions  we  account  the  ‘Judith ’(395) 
foremost ; but  preference  has  been,  perhaps 
rightly,  shown  by  the  hangers  through  ac- 
cordance of  a place  in  this  great  room  to  the 
larger  work,  ‘ Katherine  and  Petruchio — 
Taming  of  the  Shreiv  ’ (164).  The  artist  here 
paints  a situation  which  verges  upon  broad 
farce,  with  piquant,  yet  refined  pencil. 
The  colour  is  gay,  yet  rich.  The  group- 
ing and  the  management  of  the  entire 
scene  are  skilful  and  novel.  W.  P.  Feitii, 
P.A.,  seeks  more  colour  and  greater  eleva- 
tion of  treatment  than  usual  in  a scene 
from  Don  Quixote,  described  thus : ‘ Altisi- 
dora,  pretending  love  for  Don  Quixote, 
feigns  a swoon  at  the  sight  of  him’  (123). 
A friend  takes  Altisidora  “into  her  lap,  and 
in  all  haste  went  to  unlace  her.”  Another 
lady,  also  an  accomplice  to  the  trick  played 
upon  the  insensible  knight  of  melancholy 
countenance,  exclaims  1 ‘ A mischief  on  all 
knights-errant  in  the  world,  if  all  be  so 
ungrateful ; pray,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  get 
you  gone  ; for  as  long  as  you  are  here  this 
poor  wench  will  not  come  to  herself.”  The 
artist  has  striven  to  represent  the  knight, 
not  a fool  or  buffoon,  but  a gentleman : this 
is  the  best  figure  in  the  composition.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  intended  that  the  women 
should  bear  themselves  as  ladies  : vulgarity 
seems  to  obtrude  itself  through  their  good 
looks : the  painter  has  endeavoured,  not 
wholly  without  success,  to  embody  the 
Spanish  type  of  beauty.  This  picture  is 
out  of  Mr.  Frith’s  usual  beat,  it  achieves 
for  the  artist  all  but  a success  in  a new 
line. 

P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  and  E.  J.  Poynter, 
A.R.A.,  each  choose  as  a subject  the  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son,  though  they  adopt, 
as  will  readily  be  imagined,  different  treat- 
ments. Mr.  Poole  includes  more  landscape 
surroundings,  while  Mr.  Poynter  gives 
greater  emphasis  to  the  figures  ; each  work, 
however,  is  alike  intense  and  harmonious 
in  colour.  Mr.  Poole  depicts  the  prodigal 
in  abject  misery  : he  is  cast  prone  upon 
his  face  in  a desert  land,  the  goats  the  only 
sharers  of  his  solitude;  “he  said  how 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I perish 
with  hunger.”  This  seems  the  moment 
chosen,  for  he  has  not  yet  risen  to  go  to 
his  father.  The  figure  combines  well  with 
its  immediate  adjuncts,  and  the  picture 
carries  the  mind  out  into  the  before  and  the 
after  of  the  eminently  pictorial  narrative. 
Still  it  is  more  satisfactory  as  a suggestion 
than  as  an  accomplished  work : in  technique 
it  is  singularly  faltering.  Perhaps  almost 
the  opposite  may  be  said  of  the  picture  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  which,  by  a composition  of 
two  figures,  gives  simple  illustration  to  the 
text,  and  his  father  “ fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.”  Yet  it  is  hard  to  speak 
too  highly  of  this  work,  whereof  we  have 
seen  the  sketch  in  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
This,  ‘ The  Prodigal’s  Return’  (110),  is  not 
unlike  the  manner  of  Mr.  Dyce,  yet  con- 
siderably more  near  to  nature.  Most 
studious  and  felicitous  is  it  in  composition, 
and  the  colour  gains  solemn  and  deep 
harmonies  which  few  of  our  painters  seek 
after,  though  eminently  consonant  with 
subjects  that  come  within  the  precincts 
of  sacred  Art.  Mr.  Poynter  has  been 
recently  to  Italy,  and  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nise the  influence  of  Italian  schools  upon 
his  pictures.  In  the  midst  of  a dominant 
naturalism,  it  is  no  small  advantage  that  a 


young  and  rising  artist  should  give  proof 
that  with  utmost  independence  he  can 
submit  to  study  nature  under  the  guidance 
of  the  old  masters.  We  see  in  his  later 
works  the  salutary  results  of  such  guidance ; 
especially  under  the  spell  of  Venetian 
colour  have  Mr.  Poynter’s  pictures  lost 
hardness,  and  gained  warm  and  pleasing 
harmony. 

Among  the  aspirants  to  high  Art,  E.  Ar- 
mitage,  A.R.A.,  and  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
are  usually  conspicuous.  ‘ Hero  lighting 
the  Beacon  to  guide  Leander  across  the 
Hellespont’  (108),  by  Mr.  Aemitage, 
is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  nudes,  at 
least  life-size,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  present  exhibition.  The 
English  Academy  is  still  in  such  studies 
behind  the  Paris  Salon , both  as  to 
numbers  and  proficiency.  The  opposite 
modes  of  study  adopted  in  the  two  nations 
may  in  good  degree  account  for  this  dif- 
ference. But  how  essentially  unobjection- 
able and  pure  the  nude  figure  may  be  made 
under  proper  treatment  is  seen  from  this 
eminently  chaste  figure  of  Hero.  The 
colour  is  somewhat  pale  and  pallid  by 
reason  of  the  light  coming  only  from  the 
moon.  ‘ The  Red-Cross  Knight  and  Una  ’ 
(125),  is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Watts’s 
usual  aspiration  towards  poetry  and  lofty 
treatment.  The  colour,  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  is  in  a key  distinct  from  that  of 
our  modern  school,  and  proportionally  ap- 
proaches Italian  methods.  The  execution 
wants  vigour  and  pronunciation.  Not  so, 
however,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep’s  ‘ Bacchus  and 
Ariadne’  (131),  a picture  which  may 
degenerate  into  opposite  extremes,  though 
here  too  colours  are  reflected  from  Venice. 
Mr.  Prinsep,  indeed,  has  evidently  the  gift 
of  colour,  though  ho  often  fails  of  delicate 
modulations  in  intermediate  passages. 

This  great  room,  in  which  genius  in  its 
wide  universality  finds  congenial  abode,  of 
course  gives  due  place  to  subjects  romantic, 
poetic,  and  fanciful.  ‘ Sighing  his  Soul 
into  his  Lady’s  Face’  (128)  is  assuredly,  as 
the  title  might  imply,  a picture  in  Mr. 
Calderon’s  most  romantic  strain.  Yet, 
unlike  much  that  is  romantic  and  senti- 
mental, the  work  is  by  no  means  sickly  or 
weak ; it  is  far  too  healthful  and  natural 
for  that.  A boat  floats  down  a stream 
under  the  summer-sun  dreamily  ; a youth 
and  a lady  are  therein  seated,  the  former 
severely  love- stricken ; the  lady,  somewhat 
proud,  not  quite  ready  to  respond.  The 
autumn  has  just  touched  the  forest-leaves, 
which  look  down  in  lustrous  reflections  into 
the  depth  of  this  liquid  shining  river.  The 
subject  strikes  us  as  being  novel  as  it 
is  lovely : like  themes  find  more  frequent 
place  in  vignettes  than  in  large  oil-pictures, 
perchance  because  in  the  latter  the  treat- 
ment becomes  more  difficult.  Mr.  Calde- 
ron has  so  sustained  his  subject  as  to  escape 
mawkishness,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a title  so 
intensely  sentimental.  The  picture  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  and  harmoniously  coloured, 
and  the  execution  is  adroit.  G.  D.  Leslie, 
A.R.A.,  has,  to  our  mind,  seldom  produced 
so  tender  and  lovely  a picture  as  ‘ Celia’s 
Arbour’ (133).  Truly  delicious  is  the  soft 
silvery  light  cast  among  the  leaves  upon  this 
graceful  figure.  This  pleasing  manner  Mr. 
Leslie  has  made  his  own.  Mr.  Horsley, 
R.  A.,  also  presents  us  with  a pretty  picture, 
‘The  Gaoler’s  Daughter’  (176),  after  the 
style  in  which  he,  likewise,  has  few  com- 
petitors. This,  though  his  largest  work  of 
the  year,  is  scarcely  his  most  felicitous. 
Yet  does  the  painter  seem  to  hint  at  deeper 
meaning  than  he  has  taught  us  to  look  for 
usually,  in  the  contrast  he  institutes  be- 


tween light  with  its  correlative  liberty 
above,  and  darkness  with  the  dungeon 
below.  The  work  is  marked  by  the 
painter’s  habitual  prettiness  and  delicacy. 
Somewhat  the  same  praise  may  be  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Cope’s  ‘Domestic  Chaplain’  (115), 
a work  which,  as  a success,  we  are  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  place  as  a set-off  to  the 
failure  in  the  first  room,  which  it  was  our 
painful  duty  to  castigate.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  much  delicacy 
of  execution  and  tenderness  of  sentiment 
in  the  figure  of  the  young  girl  lying  pale 
on  the  bed  of  sickness.  We  have  before 
observed  that  Mr.  Cope  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  refined  and  heartfelt  delineation  of 
domestic  scenes  touched  by  tenderness. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  takes  his  place 
in  this  room  of  honour  by  a work  which  in 
great  measure  belongs  to  his  happiest 
manner : ‘ Grinling  Gibbons’  First  Intro- 
duction at  Court’  (144)  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  “Evelyn’s  Diary.”  Here  we 
see  the  great  carver  in  wood  presented  in 
Whitehall.  His  reception  is  not  quite  as 
warm  as  he  might  have  wished  — “the 
Queen  was  so  much  governed  by  an 
ignorant  Frenchwoman  that  this  incom- 
parable artist  had  his  labour  only  for  his 
pains.”  This  “French  peddling  woman, 
one  Madame  de  Boord,  who  used  to  bring 
petticoats,  and  fans,  and  baubles  out  of 
France  to  the  ladies,  began  to  find  fault 
with  several  things  in  the  work,  which  she 
understood  no  more  than  an  ass  or  a 
monkey.”  The  ladies  naturally  form  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  the  picture : they 
have  the  advantage  of  considerable  charms  ; 
the  faces  are  enchanting,  and  so,  too,  are 
the  dresses ; and  both  faces  and  dresses 
the  artist  has  painted  to  perfection.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Yeames,  A.R.A., 
though  not  perhaps  fortunate  in  choice  of 
a subject,  was  never  better  as  to  quality  of 
work.  ‘The  Fugitive  Jacobite’  (148)  the 
artist  conceals  in  a chimney.  Old  houses 
of  the  time,  abounding  in  hiding-places, 
favoured  such  proceeding.  The  incident  has 
been  well  put  upon  the  canvas ; the  emer- 
gency is  evidently  pressing ; anxiety  is  on 
every  countenance  : a girl  looks  eagerly 
out  of  the  window  to  watch  what  mischief 
may  be  coming : evidently  not  a moment 
can  be  lost.  The  execution  is  downright 
and  unpretending,  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Yeames.  The  compo- 
sition, as  we  have  hinted,  we  think  is 
awkward,  perhaps  unavoidably  so,  but  the 
skill  the  artist  has  brought  to  bear  on 
the  situation  is  more  than  considerable. 
Throughout,  the  placing  of  every  detail  or 
accessory  has  been  well  pondered ; and  the 
picture,  if  not  very  pleasing,  is  masterly 
for  Art-treatment.  Mr.  Lehmann,  in  his 
* Bride  of  Abydos  ’ (162),  calls  up  memories 
of  the  past,  and  belongs  to  a style  now 
grown  almost  into  an  anachronism.  Yet 
has  the  picture  a pleasant  reminiscence  of 
a once  adored  ideal,  and  the  execution,  if  a 
little  opaque,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Germans,  has  much  softness  and  refine- 
ment. But  we  will  not  say  more  in  criti- 
cism of  this  work,  because  we  propose, 
before  leaving  this  room,  to  throw  the 
dozen  foreign  painters  here  present  into 
one  and  a separate  paragraph. 

Daniel  Maolise,  R.A.,  once  more  dis- 
plays a genius  metallic,  spasmodic,  myste- 
rious, and  over-black — ‘ King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar-maid’  (171),  with  the 
pendant  explanatory  quotation  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  “When  King  Cophetua  lov’d 
the  beggar-maid.”  It  is  a picture  like  others 
by  the  same  artist  with  which  the  public 
have  been  made  familiar.  The  drawing 
of  the  figures  shows  a master  hand ; the 
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situation  has  been  forced  up  into  bold  dra- 
matic effect.  The  composition  is  rather 
crowded,  and  we  feel  that  the  life  Shak- 
spere  described  must  have  enjoyed  more 
light,  air,  and  breathing  space.  Such  a 
scene  as  here  depicted  may  savour  of  the 
stage  rather  than  of  nature ; still  on  that 
account  it  may  be  scarcely  the  less  plea- 
sant to  look  upon,  at  least  in  a picture- 
gallery.  The  “ beggar- maid”  is  a lovely  im- 
personation, perhaps  too  lovely  to  be  real : 
her  face  is  her  fortune.  This  picture,  we 
need  not  say,  is  amazingly  clever,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
painter’s  most  brilliant  feats.  Not  far  dis- 
tant hangs  one  of  the  highly  realistic  yet 
supremely  artificial  compositions  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  ‘ An  Intercepted  Correspondence — 
Cairo’  (157).  Here  once  more  in  oils,  as 
formerly  in  water- colours,  does  the  artist 
paint  the  lattice  windows  of  Egypt,  with 
tho  reticulated  intricacy  of  their  designs, 
and  the  flickering  light  glancing  through 
upon  floor,  divan,  and  drapery,  after  a 
manner  unrivalled  by  any  artist  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  produces  yet  one 
more  figure,  defiantly  out  of  the  common, 
‘The  Birthday’  (106).  The  work,  if  bril- 
liant, is  disagreeaole — if  powerful,  opaque ; 
and  why,  we  would  venture  to  ask,  will  the 
artist  prefer  faces  singular  rather  for  ugli- 
ness than  for  beauty  ? The  lady  bears  in 
her  hands  birthday -presents  mournfully,  as 
if  under  the  burden  of  dark  misgiving  : 
thus,  as  usual,  the  artist  is  suggestive  of 
some  hidden  meaning;  and  the  spectator 
stands  aghast  in  wonder  — scarcely  in 
admiration.  Yet  the  picture  has  amazing 
power : and  the  colour,  if  crude,  is  certainly 
far  from  weak.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  painter  has  managed  his 
subject  well,  notwithstanding  that  effort  is 
visible  at  every  turn.  The  colours  are 
opaque,  and  while  seeking  for  unusual 
relations  they  fail  of  satisfactory  harmonies : 
the  execution,  too,  is  out  of  thecommon,  yet 
it  hardly  attains  the  end  it  aims  at ; alto- 
gether, the  work  will  be  deemed  by  most 
people  more  singular  than  satisfactory. 
J.  Pettie,  A.K.A.,  has  never  done  better 
than  in  that  powerful  and  thoroughly.inde- 
pendent  picture,  ‘ The  Disgrace  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey’  (130).  The  well-known  lines  of 
our  national  dramatist  will  at  once  explain 
the  situation : — 

“ What’s  this — to  the  Pope  ! 

The  letter,  as  I live,  with  all  the  business 

I writ  to  his  Holiness.  Nay,  then,  farewell ! 

I have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I haste  now  to  my  setting.  I shall  fall 

Like  a bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  Bee  me  more. 

Norfolk.  So  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  Cardinal.” 
The  sneer  in  this  last  line  the  painter  nas 
expressed  by  so  profound  a bow  of  mock 
reverence  that  nothing  of  Norfolk’s  head 
is  visible  save  his  bald  pate.  This  we 
think  a mistake.  Mulready  managed  the 
same  sort  of  thing  much  better  in  the  well- 
known  figure  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
charming  picture  at  South  Kensington. 
Tho  strength  of  Mr.  Pettie’s  picture  lies  in 
the  powerful  delineation  he  has  given  of 
Wolsey : we  have  seldom  seen  so  striking 
or  true  an  analysis  of  character.  We  seem 
to  read  the  history  of  a life,  the  summary  of 
a career,  in  that  crafty  face ; we  decipher 
the  motives  that  have  ruled  the  man,  and 
now  across  the  lines  and  furrows  that  time 
has  worn,  come  the  agitation,  confusion, 
and  remorse  of  being  at  last  found  out.  The 
Cardinal  is  convicted  on  his  own  letter,  and 
the  nobles  come  to  ask  this  keeper  of  the 
king’s  conscience  to  give  up  the  seals.  Mr. 
Pettie,  who  has  sometimes  trifled  with  his 


talents,  has  given  by  this  well- studied 
work  the  full  gauge  of  his  powers.  The 
figure  of  Wolsey  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  hangers,  as  if  by  way  of  cruel  compa- 
rison, have  placed  near  to  the  Cardinal,  ‘The 
Garrick  Club  ’ (134),  as  sketched  by  H. 
O’Neil,  A.E.A.  The  likeness  of  many 
known  men  of  the  day — artists  and  authors 
— Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  Dr.  Bussell  of 
the  Times , Mr.  Elmore,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr. 
Creswick,  Mr.  Leighton,  and  Mr.  Yal 
Prinsep,  and  the  artist  himself — if  not 
supremely  good  are  sufficiently  near  the 
originals  to  be  recognised.  The  picture 
not  only  may  plead  some  indulgence  as  a 
“ sketch,”  but  claims  gratitude  as  the  free 
gift  of  Mr.  O’Neil  to  his  club — a club 
which  has  received  like  benefits  from 
David  Boberts,  Stanfield,  and  others.  T. 
Faed,  B.A.,  paints  ‘Onljr  Herself’  (119). 
This  title,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is 
fragmentary  rather  than  full,  receives,  as  is 
the  painter’s  custom,  amplification  through 
popular  poetry : — 

“ Alone  with  her  thoughts ! — as  a song  may  awaken 

Some  scenes  long  forgotten— some  haunts  long  forsaken ; 

So  the  laughter  of  childhood  has  brought  back  her  home ; 

But  alas!  for  the  vision  ! she’s  alone— all  alone.” 

So,  accordingly,  the  old  woman  sits  on  the 
ground,  and  the  artist  may  have  some  right 
to  believe  from  long  experience  that  the 
public  will  be  deeply  moved  by  her  situa- 
tion ; though  this  old  woman,  like  old 
women  in  general,  seems  to  make  herself 
sufficiently  comfortable.  Pictures  like 
these  come  by  routine  ; rustic  figures  of  this 
sort  grow  like  blackberries  in  the  hedges, 
abundantly,  and  all  are  alike.  Yet  we 
thank  Mr.  Faed  for  those  two  pretty,  inno- 
cent heads  which  look  with  childlike 
naivete  over  the  country  stile.  An  artist 
who  can  paint  like  this  must  bo  very  near 
to  nature,  and  the  poet  tells  us  that  nature 
never  did  forsake  the  mind  who  loves  her. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Hook,  B.A.,  as 
of  Mr.  Faed,  that  ideas  will  come  to  an  end, 
that  subjects  will  repeat  themselves,  even 
though  it  is  said  that  in  nature  there  are 
no  two  things  alike,  not  even  two  pebbles 
on  a shore,  nor  two  leaves  on  a tree.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot  quite  acquit 
Mr.  Hook  for  sending  year  by  year  to  the 
Academy  pictures  not  only  identical  in 
style,  but  closely  similar  in  subject.  Per- 
haps, however,  ‘ Cottagers  making  Cider  ’ 
(124)  may  be  accounted  as  a somewhat 
novel  though  scarcely  an  agreeable  inci- 
dent : the  apples  go  into  the  mill  as  apples, 
and  they  come  out  of  the  mill  squashed ; 
while  peasants,  born  and  bred  in  Mr.  Hook’s 
Arcadia  in  the  country,  look  on  in  the  bliss- 
ful belief  that  cider-making  is  the  one 
duty  of  life.  The  picture,  as  a picture,  is 
pleasant  enough,  and  the  colour  ^has,  of 
course,  lustrous  harmonies  in  a deep  key ; 
but  the  composition  hangs  together  rather 
loosely.  The  artist,  indeed,  seldom  seeks 
compactness  or  balance ; his  endeavour 
seems  to  be  to  put  a subject  down  upon 
canvas  with  all  the  accident  and  straggling 
circumstance  of  actual  life.  This  must  he 
accounted  a merit,  if  not  pushed  too  far. 
Our  readers  will  understand  that  criticism 
does  not  preclude  admiration.  Mr.  Hook  has 
few  warmer  admirers  than  we  are.  Mr.  T. 
Webster,  B.A.,  obtains,  as  he  deserves,  a 
post  in  the  room  of  honour ; but  the  size  of 
the  gallery  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  dwarf- 
ing his  cabinet  picture,  ‘ Politicians’  (137). 
And  yet,  of  its  kind,  there  is  not  a more 
faultless  product  in  the  whole  Academy. 
Pictures  of  this  sort  and  size  need  marked 
individuality  in  character,  elaboration  of 
detail,  and  care  in  execution — and  these 
are  just  the  qualities  which  are  supreme  in 
1 The  Politicians  ’ of  Mr.  Webster.  The 


heads  are  strong  in  the  expression,  not  so 
much  of  principle  as  of  prejudice : they 
mingle  intelligence  with  stupidity,  and 
what  cannot  be  rendered  clear  to  the  reason 
of  the  opposite  party  may  probably  be 
carried  home  to  his  conviction  by  the  force 
of  blows.  Wilkie,  when  he  painted  ‘Tillage 
Politicians,’  seemed  to  imply  the  possi- 
bility of  a stand-up  fight,  and  Hogarth’s 
view  of  the  English  democracy  in  his  times 
was  even  less  flattering.  Mr.  Webster,  in 
point  of  character,  is  hardly  behind  his 
predecessors,  and  for  technical  qualities  he 
is  more  than  their  equal. 

The  portraits  in  this  room  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  yet  not  oppressive.  Again  the 
president  takes  place  of  command,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  both  ‘ The 
Belvoir  Hunt  ’ (143)  and  ‘ Mrs.  Gathorne 
Hardy  ’ (142)  are  after  the  painter’s  most 
approved  manner.  There  is  a silvery  tone 
and  a refinement  of  sentiment  in  this  last 
head  very  agreeable ; this  is  the  phase 
wherein  Sir  Francis  Grant  comes  nearest 
to  his  great  predecessor,  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds.  But  Grant  being  a huntsman  as 
well  as  an  artist,  taking  a fence  one  day 
and  painting  a portrait  the  next,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  a line  of  subject  upon  which  his 
learned  predecessor  scarcely  could  venture. 
The  difference  between  Beynolds  and  Grant 
is  considerable  in  many  ways  : we  think  it 
was  said  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  that  he 
could  not  leap  a five-bar  gate ; but  then 
the  Prince,  in  common  with  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  was 
highly  cultured  and  well  versed  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Arts.  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  however,  brings  qualifi- 
cations essentially  his  own.  Thus  in  the 
Historic  Portrait  Gallery  at  Kensington 
there  were  three  works  admirable  after 
their  kind : ‘ Shooting  Party  at  Banton 
Abbey,’  ‘ Meet  of  H.  M.  Stag-hounds  on 
Ascot  Heath,’  and  ‘The  Melton  Hunt 
going  to  Draw  the  Barn’s  Head  Cover.’ 
We  are  glad  that  the  present  Academy  con- 
tains a specimen  of  this  style  of  subject, 
for  which,  it  is  known,  the  president  long 
since  felt  his  vocation.  ‘ The  Belvoir 
Hunt’  (143)  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  point  of  Art ; but  then  the 
picture  has  the  advantage  of  “ containing 
portraits  of  Mr.  Goosey,  huntsman;  Mr. 
W.  Goodall,  afterwards  huntsman ; and 
Mr.  Bobinson,  second  whip.  The  picture, 
we  presume,  has  never  before  been  ex- 
hibited, though  we  notice  it  was  “painted 
between  1845  and  1855.”  Again  we  come 
upon  a brilliant  work  by  Mr.  Sant,  A.B.A., 
‘Mdlle.  Hilda  de  Bunsen’  (173).  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  portraits  in  this  room,  though 
respectably  good,  indicate  a steady  deca- 
dence in  the  Art  since  the  days  of  Beynolds 
and  Gainsborough ; they  are  often  flimsy 
and  wanting  in  firmness  and  solidity7'.  Thus 
‘ The  Duchess  of  Athol  ’ (169),  by  Mr. 
Buckner,  is  in  a style  pleasantly  silvery, 
yet  hazy,  unsubstantial,  evanescent : the 
drapery  is  ostentatious  and  withal  excellent 
in  quality  : a canvas  thus  set  off  is  scarcely 
less  attractive  than  the  most  showy  of 
milliner’s  shop-fronts  in  Begent  Street. 
Mr.  Wells,  too,  when  he  strives  to  do  justice 
to  a countess  or  a duchess,  resigns  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  puts  on  the  manner  of  the 
courtier.  Thus  his  portrait  of  ‘ The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland’  (122)  is  stately  and  impres- 
sive; but  for  colour,  we  much  prefer  the 
more  sober  palette  the  artist  uses  as  ap- 
propriate to  commoners.  Mr.  L.  Dickinson 
may  be  commended  for  the  plain,  vigorous 
way  in  which  he  has  painted  ‘ B.  Green 
Price,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  the  Badnor 
Burghs’  (165);  also,  in  passing,  may  be 
favourably  noted  ‘ J ohn  Patteson  Cobbold, 
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Esq.,  Mayor  of  Ipswich’  (114),  by  Mr. 
A.  Corbould.  Of  the  manner  which  Mr. 
Richmond  has  of  late  adopted,  we  have 
already  spoken:  ‘Thos.  Worsley,  D.D., 
Master  of  Downing  College,’  &c.  (168),  is 
rather  red,  and  the  colour  tends  to  a crudity 
far  from  desirable.  A word  of  welcome  is 
due  to  a refined  and  delicate  work  by  Mr. 
T.  Goodall,  the  head  of  * Lydia  Melford  ’ 
(181).  We  incline  to  think  that  the  best 
portrait  in  the  room  is  that  of  ‘ William 
Jackson,  Esq.,  ex-M.P.  for  North  Derby- 
shire ’ (177),  by  D.  Macnee,  R.S.A.  How 
well  the  figure  stands  upon  canvas,  how 
firm  is  the  handling,  how  simple  the  treat- 
ment! A great  loss  to  our  Academy  was 
Sir  Watson  Gordon : we  are  glad  to  observe 
in  one  or  two  directions,  that  there  still 
survives  in  Scotland  a strong,  manly,  simple 
school  of  portrait-painting. 

The  council  and  hangers  of  the  Academy 
have  evidently  felt  that  the  effect  of  the 
Great  Gallery  would  he  best  forced  up  by 
figure-pictures,  rather  than  by  landscapes. 
The  number  of  English  landscape-painters 
who  here  find  place  is  small,  but  we  shall 
see  that  foreigners  are  present  in  unusual 
proportion.  T.  Creswicik’s  ‘Windings  of 
a Rocky  Stream’  (167),  is  quiet,  grey, 
truthful,  after  the  artist’s  habitual  manner ; 
specially  nice  is  the  branching  of  the  ash 
tree.  J.  R.  Hereert,  R.A.,  ranks  himself 
as  a landscape-painter,  by  a scene  in  the 
sandy  desert,  * Gazelle  Hunters  of  North 
Africa’  (184).  Lions  are  in  watch  under 
shelter  of  a rock.  Mr.  Herbert  in  this, 
as  in  some  other  works,  is  a student  of 
light  and  sunshine : the  atmosphere  of  the 
Afric  desert  is  rendered  truthfully ; yet, 
perhaps,  the  effect  is  not  quite  comfortable 
to  the  mist-accustomed  eye  of  an  English- 
man : the  picture  looks  thin  and  skinned. 
Close  by,  hangs  a favourable  example  of 
Mr.  T.  Sydney  Cooper,  ‘ Sheep-shearing  ’ 
(179).  Interesting  comparison  might  be 
made  between  the  sheep  here  severally 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  Cooper  and  Rosa 
Bonheur.  Mx.  Ansdell  gives  yet  another 
phase  to  the  animal  creation  ; his  ‘ Stag  at 
Bay  ’ (145),  is  marked  by  the  artist’s  in- 
variable power.  We  must  not  overlook  an 
astounding  work  by  Mr.  Gill,  which  verily 
approaches  not  so  much  to  nature  as  to  the 
confines  of  the  miraculous.  ‘ The  Waters 
dividing  from  the  Dry  Land’  (141),  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  Danby  or  Martin;  but 
Danby  would  have  moved  and  warmed  the 
imagination  through  colour,  the  lack  of 
which  is  a chief  defect  in  Mr.  Gill’s  scene 
from  the  six  days  of  creation.  Neither  can 
we  forget  a most  successful  effort,  by  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  ‘ On  Shore  for  a Tide — Coast 
of  Holland  ’ (116).  Once  again  have  we  to 
admire  not  only  a firm  true  hand  in  the 
delineation  of  a Dutch-built  craft ; but 
great  delicacy  and  beauty  in  the  study  of 
the  sandy  shore  with  bright  and  soft  reflec- 
tions on  its  wet,  smooth  surface.  The  gal- 
lery contains  another  example  of  one  of 
our  most  able  landscape-painters,  Mr. 
Vicat  Cole,  1 Floating  down  to  Camelot  ’ 
(113). 

Foreign  artists  are  this  year  in  excess 
of  their  deserts.  Our  English  painters, 
especially  the  outsiders,  are  somewhat  in- 
dignant, and  that  not  without  reason,  that 
their  works  should  have  been  rejected  to 
give  place  to  many  pictures  from  the  Conti- 
nent which,  when  hung,  prove  to  be  inferior 
to  paintings  produced  at  home.  Into  this 
great  room  thirteen  artists  from  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Italy  are  admitted,  so  that  some  people 
have  been  heard  to  say  that  the  new 
building  has  been  raised  as  much  for 
foreigners  as  for  ourselves.  Nevertheless, 


the  pictures  being  here,  let  us  make  the 
best  of  them,  and  assuredly  there  is  much 
to  learn  from  these  foreign  artists.  Alma 
Tadema  we  have,  long  anterior  to  his 
present  success,  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  young  and 
rising  artists  of  the  Continent.  Moreover, 
of  late,  we  have  been  glad  to  notice  in  his 
works  less  of  extravagance,  and  a corre- 
sponding leaning  to  moderation.  Certainly, 
when  he  resolved  to  paint  for  our  Academy, 
he  determined  to  do  his  best,  as  witness 
‘ Un  Amateur  Romain  ’ (154).  The  picture 
restores  to  life  what  has  been  dead  in  anti- 
quarian detail ; the  old  Roman  citizen  now 
walks  before  us,  treading  on  ancient  mosaics 
and  surrounded  by  antique  bronzes  and 
classic  columns.  What  has  been  hitherto 
rather  obnoxious  in  this  clever  Dutchman’s 
revivals  seems  likely  to  obtain  mitigation 
under  more  of  knowledge  and  discretion. 
Following  the  latitudes  which  sever  or 
connect  Continental  schools,  we  may  next 
pass  to  Denmark  as  represented  by  Madame 
Jerichau.  ‘ After  Sunset — Italian  Girl 
Spinning  ’ (166)  is  among  the  most  favour- 
able examples  of  the  artist’s  style  we  can 
recall ; it  is  a work  of  considerable  vigour 
and  effect.  J.  F.  Portaels,  a Belgian,  is  a 
well-reputed  painter,  with  whose  works  we, 
in  common  with  the  world  at  large,  have 
been  long  familiar.  ‘ Esther  allant  im- 
plorer  aupres  d’Assuerus  la  Grace  de  son 
Peuple  ’ (174),  scarcely  adds  to  the  painter’s 
reputation.  The  colour  is  positive  and 
pretentious,  and  the  whole  treatment,  if 
showy  and  effective,  is  eminently  conven- 
tional. Though  M.  Portaels  is  illustrious 
in  his  own  country,  we  cannot  but  begrudge 
the  space  he  usurps  to  the  prejudice  of 
meritorious  English  artists  wholly  ex- 
cluded. Of  M.  Legros  we  desire  to  speak 
with  more  consideration,  though  we  have 
often  found  cause  to  criticize  his  uncouth, 
unprepossessing  productions  with  severity. 
But  there  is  assuredly  in  this  painter’s  pic- 
ture of  ‘ Christening  in  France  ’ (185)  much 
that  is  simple,  solemn,  and  impressive. 
The  style  is  large,  the  tone  low,  the  greys 
pass  into  consciousness  of  colour.  Why 
the  women  need  be  so  homely  and  ugly 
we  cannot  yet  understand,  except  perchance 
to  enhance  the  power  of  goodness  all  the 
more.  But,  at  all  events,  the  earnestness 
and  unsophisticated  truth  of  this  somewhat 
repellent  picture  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Other  foreign  artists,  such  as  M.  Lehmann, 
Sig.  Amiconi,  and  M.  H.  Merle  manifest 
the  more  tender  and  refined  aspects  of 
Continental  schools.  1 The  Bride  of  Abydos  ’ 
(162)  is  one  of  M.  Lehmann’s  most  suc- 
cessful works ; there  is  always  much  that 
is  ideal  and  beauty-loving  in  this  artist’s 
productions,  though  his  colours  have  a 
deadness  and  an  opacity  in  common  with  the 
modern  German  school.  ‘Haideo’  (147), 
by  Sig.  Amiconi,  is  on  the  other  hand  allied 
to  the  style  of  modern  Italy : the  picture  is 
pretty,  romantic,  refined,  yet  affected  and 
weak.  Why  an  artificial  composition  of 
this  order  should  have  found  a place  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  honest  English  work,  is 
one  of  those  secrets  and  mysteries  which 
the  Council  of  the  Academy  has  yet  to 
divulge.  M.  Merle,  who  had  already 
made  himself  known  in  London,  finds  such 
favour  as  to  obtain  a place  in  this  Salon  of 
honour  not  for  one  only,  but  for  two  works 
— ‘ Laveuse  d’Etretat’  (105),  and  ‘ L’Ange 
du  Foyer’  (117).  The  first  is  smooth  and 
conventional;  the  last,  with  like  charac- 
teristics, is  moreover  lovely.  It  forms  a 
favourable  example  not  of  the  naturalistic, 
but  of  the  romance  of  the  modern  domestic 
style  of  Germany.  The  manner  is  perhaps 
not  quite  equal  to  Sassoferato,  but  superior 


to  that  of  Mr.  Cope,  as  seen  in  the  conti- 
guous work  before  noticed,  ‘ The  Domestic 
Chaplain.’  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  the  invaluable  space  accorded  to 
foreign  schools  has  scarcely  been  occupied 
by  the  greatest  among  the  artists  of  the 
Continent.  This  is  a painful  conclusion 
considering  the  sacrifices  made  to  hospi- 
tality. The  Academy  certainly  will  have 
to  raise  its  standard  for  foreign  pictures 
before  it  can  compete  in  Art-merit  with  the 
French  and  Flemish  gallery. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  both 
Rosa  Bonheur  and  Edward  FrRre  have 
made  their  presence  favourably  felt.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  never  seen  a larger  canvas 
or  a fuller  composition  by  Frere  than  ‘ La 
Glissade’  (183),  yet  the  quality  is  scarcely 
on  a par  with  his  smaller  works.  The 
artist,  however,  here  shows  himself  in  the 
study  of  character  wider  in  range  and  of 
greater  variety  than  before.  These  children 
sliding  amid  ice  and  snow  prove  close 
observation  of  distinctive  traits — confidence 
and  timidity,  courage  and  cowardice. 
Nevertheless,  we  [never  think  Frere  so 
happy  in  action  as  in  repose ; he  becomes 
energetic  at  the  cost  of  too  much  effort. 
Rosa  Bonheur  is  always  welcome,  and 
she  honours  whatever  place  she  holds. 
‘Moutons  Ecossais’  (163),  a small  picture, 
concentrates  the  merits  of  the  artist’s  later 
style  within  moderate  compass.  We  need 
not  dilate  on  the  well-known  charm  of 
this  lady’s  touch  and  treatment. 

The  foreign  landscapes  in  this  room  merit 
a paragraph.  CnARLES  Francois  Dau- 
bigny, one  of  the  most  renowned  landscape- 
painters  in  France,  sends  one  impressively 
dark  picture,  ‘ Un  paysage  sur  les  bords 
de  l’Oise — soleil  couchant’  (158).  In  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition  he  was  re- 
presented by  eight  specimens  of  his  mono- 
tonous manner,  and  gained  as  his  reward  a 
first  prize.  We  cannot  accept  the  work  be- 
fore us  as  a true  criterion  of  merit ; indeed, 
at  first,  we  imagined  it  must  be  by  M.  Dau- 
bigny the  younger,  who  has  adopted  the 
style  of  his  father.  M.  Corot,  who  obtained 
from  the  International  Jury  a second  prize, 
honours  the  Academy  with  two  representa- 
tive and  highly  characteristic  works.  ‘ Les 
Nymphes’  (152),  however,  is  as  conspicuous 
for  the  figures  as  for  the  landscape.  As 
usual,  the  picture  is  remarkable  for  the 
management  of  greys,  for  its  pervading  tone 
and  concord,  and  for  the  happy  relation 
maintained  between  the  figures  and  the 
encircling  landscape.  Close  by  hangs  a 
picture  by  our  own  Mr.  Mason,  ‘ Only  a 
Shower’  (153).  We  mention  here  this  not 
very  favourable  example  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking  that  Mr.  Mason  must  be  judged 
by  foreign  rather  than  by  English 
standards — his  style  is  undefined  in  out- 
line ; it  sinks  form  in  seeking  tone,  colour, 
sentiment ; altogether,  if  not  wholly  satis- 
fying, it  is  eminently  suggestive.  Passing 
on  to  yet  another  style — for  this  great 
gallery  is  a polyglot  edition  of  Art— we 
come  upon  a ‘ Landscape  in  Smaland, 
Sweden  ’.  (146),  by  E.  Bergh.  The  man- 
ner has  the  breadth  and  power  which  dis- 
tinguish the  school  of  Dusseldorf.  Also 
evidently  of  German  pedigree  and  parentage 
as  to  style,  is  a most  scenic  picture,  ‘ The 
Castle  of  the  Holy  Graal,’  supposed  to  be 
an  enchanted  castle  on  the  Pyrenees’  (121), 
by  Count  G.  Kalckreuth,  who  we  find  is 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in 
Weimar.  In  that  academy  we  may  infer 
they  know  more  of  Art  than  of  nature.  The 
treatment  is  eminently  florid  and  grandiose ; 
fortunately  the  picture  is  placed  so  high  as 
to  inflict  but  little  injury  upon  its  more 
modest  neighbours ; yet  is  it  impossible  to 
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deny  grandeur  to  the  massive  mountain 
range  under  the  tire  of  burning  sunlight. 
We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  great  gallery 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  privilege 
we  deem  the  rare  opportunity  here  afforded 
of  studying  representative  works  of  so  many 
and  such  divers  schools  both  British  and 
foreign. 

Gallery  No.  IY. 

The  interest  in  this  gallery  is  well  sus- 
tained. Its  position  is  on  the  northern  side 
towards  Burlington  Gardens,  separated 
only  by  an  interval  of  some  45  feet  from 
the  new  abode  of  the  London  University. 
In  dimensions  it  does  not  materially  differ 
from  Galleries  I.  and  II.,  which  we  have  al- 
ready traversed : in  length,  it  is  40  feet,  and 
in  width  32±  feet.  The  Academicians  here 
present  are  ten  in  number,  viz,: — Grant, 
Ward,  Herbert,  Landseer,  Millais,  Elmore, 
Eaed,  Hook,  Cooke,  and  Leo,  represented 
by  sixteen  pictures.  The  Associates  are 
six  in  number,  viz.: — Sant,  Ansdell,  Frost, 
O’Neil,  Dobson,  and  Le  Jeune,  represented 
by  seven  pictures.  The  outsiders  are  fifty 
in  number,  represented  by  fifty-one  pic- 
tures. Thus  the  total  number  of  works 
hung  is  seventy-four.  The  hanging  appears 
judicious ; we  have  not  detected  acts  of 
unfairness;  altogether  the  room  is  well- 
balanced,  and  presents  an  agreeable  aspect. 

J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  occupies  a central 
position  by  the  ‘ Girl  of  Lower  Egypt  (de- 
scendant of  Amron  the  Victorious)’  (203). 
This  is  a study  of  nature  made,  as  it  were, 
with  the  aid  of  academic  spectacles : the 
manner  is  a little  dry,  hard,  and  thin, 
though  not  otherwise  than  pleasing ; and 
the  abstinence  from  all  effort  to  gain  show 
or  thrust  in  decorative  accessories  is  com- 
mendable. The  artist  looks  at  nature  with 
quiet,  watchful  eye,  singularly  devoid  of 
passion : his  strongest  desire  seems  to  be 
to  get  into  his  pictures  daylight  and  sun- 
shine ; and  in  this  endeavour  he  is  followed 
by  his  son,  a young  painter  who,  for  two 
or  more  years,  has  given  unusual  promise. 

‘ Parce  alteri’  (191),  by  W.  V.  Herbert, 
is,  we  repeat,  marked  by  the  manner  of  the 
father.  The  atmosphere  is  brilliant  with 
southern  sunlight ; but  the  idea  is  better 
than  the  execution — this  will  come  with 
practice  : an  artist  who  can  master  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  his  profession,  is  usually 
able  in  the  end  to  surmount  difficulties  of 
manipulation.  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  is  an- 
other of  the  Academicians  who  follow  the 
track  of  the  sun : birds  of  passage,  when 
they  migrate  to  bright  climes  and  warm 
latitudes,  make  wide  survey  of  nature. 
Algiers  has  become,  to  English  as  to  French 
artists,  favourite  sketching-ground,  and  Mr. 
Elmore,  in  the  picture  before  us,  ‘ Home 
Life  in  Algiers  ’ (229),  gives  proof  that  few 
painters  have  realised  with  more  of  truth, 
yet  of  imagination,  the  picturesque  and 
poetic  characteristics  of  these  Afric  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  manages  to 
throw  over  even  domestic  life  the  romance 
of  colour,  and  an  elevation  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  nature.  It  is  interesting  to 
draw  comparison  between  this  picture  and 
analogous  scenes  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  has 
been  long  identified : the  subjects  have 
much  in  common,  but  the  Art  employed 
by  the  two  painters  is  most  diverse.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  matchless  for  a detail  almost 
microscopic ; Mr.  Elmore  seeks  for  greater 
breadth,  and  gains  more  unity. 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  two  pictures  in 
this  room,  severally  characteristic  of  his  two 
distinctive  manners.  ‘ Beatrice — Much  ado 
about  Nothing ’ (198),  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a lady  once  identified  with  the 
character,  is  a favourable  example  of  the 

artist’s  more  brilliant  and  finished  style. 
The  picture  is  distinguished  by  capital 
execution.  Mr.  Ward,  in  a large  work, 
life-size,  ‘Luther’s  First  Study  of  the  Bible’ 
(223),  reverts  to  the  broad,  bold,  historic 
manner  with  which  his  name  has  been  con- 
nected. The  picture  gives  a powerful, 
faithful  rendering  to  the  following  graphic 
passage  from  D’Aubigne’s  “ History  of  the 
Reformation.”  We  read  that  “ Luther  was 
fond  above  all  things  of  drawing  wisdom 
from  the  pure  fountain-head  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Finding  in  the  monastery  a Bible 
attached  to  a chain,  he  was  perpetually 
returning  to  that  chained  Bible,  and  little 
as  he  understood  the  Word,  still  it  formed 
his  most  delightful  reading.  He  would 
pass  a whole  day  at  times  in  meditating  on 
a single  passage.  At  other  times  he  would 
commit  to  memory  fragments  of  the  pro- 
phets.” Mr.  Ward  has  brought  the  scene 
vividly  before  the  eye.  Luther,  as  here 
depicted,  is  a youth  of  two  and  twenty, 
habited  as  a monk.  The  gallery  contains 
a couple  of  somewhat  brilliant  episodes  or 
characters  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston  : the  artist 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  transit  he 
has  effected  from  rustic  subjects  to  historic 
scenes.  Yet,  perhaps,  ‘ The  Flight  of  the 
Queen  of  James  II.’  (190)  might  be  termed 
historic  genre,  rather  than  history  proper. 
If  forcible,  the  picture  is  a little  meretricious ; 
the  contrast  of  colour  is  rather  violent,  and 
the  treatment  of  light  and  shade  somewhat 
artificial.  ‘ Charlotte  Corday  ’ (192)  gives 
further  indication  of  the  artist’s  acknow- 
ledged cleverness.  But  we  should  like  tc 
ask  whether  this  figui-e  is  anything  more 
than  an  effective  study  from  a model.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  a likeness  of  Char- 
lotte Corday  exists.  Artists  are  so  fond  of 
giving  telling  titles  to  fancy  figures,  that 
a strict  watch  has  to  be  kept  over  points 
which  may  involve  historic  accuracy.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward  produces  another  of  her  charm- 
ing pictures  wherein  children  play  conspi- 
cuous parts.  The  subject  she  has  this  year 
chosen  is  a * Scene  from  the  Childhood  of 
the  Old  Pretender  ’ (211),  as  described  in  the 
pages  of  Miss  Strickland.  The  Pretender, 
a boy  of  six  years  old,  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
getting  into  a coach  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  by  a company 
of  unfortunate  emigrants.  The  prince, 
recognising  his  countrymen,  bids  them 
approach,  and  makes  to  them  a little  speech 
admirable  for  good  taste  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy. The  picture  shows  the  exiles  in  the 
attitude  of  respectful  homage  to  their  boy 
sovereign.  The  subject  is  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  popular  appeal ; the  sentiment 
is  true  to  nature,  and  the  execution  has  the 
artist’s  habitual  command.  All  the  works 
of  this  lady  supply  evidence  of  thought, 
study,  and  conscientious  labour;  and  her 
various  and  varied  subjects  are  so  many 
proofs  of  reading  and  reflection  : always 
avoiding  the  commonplace,  yet  carefully 
eschewing  the  repulsive,  even  the  unin- 
teresting, her  pictures  are  sources  of  in- 
struction no  less  than  of  pleasure. 

This  gallery  contains  specimens,  favour- 
able, and  sometimes  the  reverse,  of  H.  Le 
Jeune,  A.R.A.,  H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A.,  W.  E. 
Frost,  A.R.A.,  A.  Ludovici,  and  C.  Cal- 
throp.  ‘ Sleep  ’ (233),  by  Sig.  Ludovici, 
is  refined,  but  weak,  romance,  after  the 
modern  Italian  manner : this  foreign  pic- 
ture usurps  space  which  j ustly  should  have 
been  kept  for  our  native  art.  0.  Cal- 
throp  will  not  by  ‘Andromeda’  (247)  im- 
prove the  position  which  ‘ God’s  Acre  ’ (see 
ante,  Gallery  I.)  might  have  gained  for  him. 
This  treatment  of  the  nude  is  a mistake,  it 
is  too  much  in  action  and  spasm : one 
of  the  first  conditions  to  make  the  nude 

admissible  in  the  midst  of  our  great 
modern  cities  is  reticence  and  unemotional 
repose.  We  can  scarcely  understand  how 
on  any  basis  assuming  consistency,  or 
earnest  mental  conviction,  two  such  anta- 
gonistic pictures  as  ‘ Andromeda  ’ and 
‘ God’s  Acre’  can  have  issued  from  the  same 
studio.  Among  figure-pictures  remain  to 
be  noticed  works  by  Thomas  Faed,  R.A., 

J.  B.  Burgess,  T.  Graham,  B.  S.  Marks,  E. 
Frere,  and  F.  Holl.  ‘ Letting  the  Cow 
into  the  Corn  ’ (205)  has  the  usual  pleasing 
popular  qualities  of  Mr.  Faed,  yet  some 
persons  might  wish  that  the  peasant  were 
not  quite  so  prettily  conventionalised.  ‘ A 
Spanish  Monk’  (216),  by  J.  B.  Burgess, 
of  ‘ Bravo,  Toro  ’ celebrity,  though  nothing 
more  than  a single  figure,  is  a work  of 
great  mark.  Deep  and  solemn  is  the  colour, 
low  the  tone — the  breadth  of  shadow  and 
the  decisive  individuality  of  character  are 
worthy  of  Zurbaran ; for  vigour  the  hand- 
ling is  scarcely  surpassed  by  Caravaggio 
and  others  of  the  naturalisti.  We  hail 
gladly  the  importation  of  these  large  grand 
manners  from  foreign  schools,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  ‘ The  Laird’s  Pew  ’ 
(249),  by  T.  Graham,  claims  a word  of  praise 
in  passing.  So,  too,  a neighbouring  work, 

‘ The  Birthday  Visit  ’ (252),  by  F.  Wyburd. 

M!r.  B.  S.  Marks,  who  exhibits  a clever 
comic  little  picture,  ‘ Before  the  Bench 
in  the  State  School  of  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation ’ (219),  is  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  Mr.  Marks  who  paints  ‘ The 
Minstrels’  Gallery,’  in  Room  No.  II.  The 
three  boys  ‘ before  the  bench  ’ scarcely 
look  bad  enough  to  sustain  the  painter's 
joke ; they,  however,  are  drawn  with  a quiet 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  handling  is  plain 
and  to  the  purpose.  A picture  unworthy 
of  Edward  Frere,  ‘Les  Raisins’  (228), 
may  be  noted  to  show  that  the  artist  has 
not  power  to  paint  figures  beyond  the 
small  scale  to  which  he  commonly  limits 
himself.  We  may  also  once  more  observe 
that  this  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
unjust  invasion  of  our  English  gallery  by  i 
a foreigner.  It  had  been,  in  fact,  much 
more  for  Mr.  Frere’s  reputation  had  the 
council  rejected  ‘Les  Raisins,’ and  hung 
only  ‘ La  Glissade  ’ (see  ante , Great  Gal- 
lery). Among  figure- pictures  it  remains 
that  we  should  emphasize  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  praiseworthy  products  of 
the  year,  a deeply  pathetic  picture  by  Mr. 

F.  Holl,  the  recently  elected  travelling 
student  of  the  Academy.  The  subject  is 
indicated  by  the  text,  ‘ The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away, — blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord’  (210).  It  is  a house  of 
mourning : the  mother  has  been  taken  to 
her  rest,  and  the  children  are  left  to  their 
desolation.  The  treatment  is  in  keeping 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  pic- 
ture is  clothed  in  grey  tones  as  of  sadness, 
and  the  accessories  enhance  the  pathos  of 
the  story.  This  young  artist  is  an  earnest 
student,  he  may  feel  that  he  has  yet  much 
to  learn ; but  he  is  sure  of  every  reward, 
including  that  of  a clear  conscience,  if  he 
but  continue  to  work  with  this  singleness 
of  aim.  We  spoke  some  two  years  since 
in  commendation  of  an  early  woi'k  by  this 
artist ; this,  his  latest,  is  an  advance  upon 
everything  he  has  yet  done. 

This  gallery  contains  its  fair  proportion 
of  portraits — scarcely  more  we  think  than 
look  pleasant.  We  have  marked  for  com- 
mendation some  nine,  by  as  many  artists, 
viz.,  Sir  G.  Harvey,  Sir  F.  Grant,  J.  P. 
Knight,  J.  E.  Millais,  T.  J.  Gullick,  R. 
Lehmann,  the  Hon.  H.  Graven,  and  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson.  One  by  Sir  G.  Harvey,  P.R.S.A., 
of  ‘Mrs.  Napier,  of  Shandon’  (197),  is  a 
quiet,  careful,  considerate  portrait-picture. 
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Some  passages  are  but  poorly  painted,  but 
these  are  exceptional.  Great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  on  numerous  domestic  acces- 
sories, and  a warm,  yet  subdued,  tone  plea- 
santly pervades  the  apartment  wherein  the 
good  old  lady  plies  her  weaving.  We  note 
‘ The  Equestrian  Portrait  of  Seymour  Syd- 
ney Hyde,  late  Earl  of  Harrington  ’ (202), 
for  the  sake  of  paying  tribute  to  the  un- 
exampled address  shown  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant  in  the  management  upon  canvas  of 
a horse  and  its  rider.  The  painter  seizes 
the  points,  paints  the  glossy  coat,  and 
throws  the  horseman  easily  into  the  saddle 
as  one  to  the  manner  bred.  The  style  of 
portraiture  into  which  Mr.  Millais  has 
fallen,  as  exemplified  by  ‘John  Eowler, 
Esq.,  0.  E.’  (225),  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
though  for  wholly  different  qualities.  There 
is  the  presence  of  almost  Titianesque 
colouring  in  this  head — all  the  better, 
and  rarer  too,  because  the  lustre  is  sub- 
dued. ‘The  Artist’  (237),  by  T.  J.  Gul- 
lick,  is  a work  of  very  considerable  merit ; 
there  are  parts  in  this  portrait  well 
painted.  R.  Lehmann  has  displayed  much 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  modelling  in 
the  portrait,  of  ‘Mrs.  Henry  Schlesinger  ’ 
(221).  Like  drawing-room  or  boudoir  quali- 
ties are  apparent  in  the  portrait  of  ‘ Miss 
Esdaile’  (226),  by  the  Hon.  H.  Graves, 
of  whose  advance  we  have  already  spoken. 
After  a wholly  opposite  manner  is  a well- 
known  head,  * The  Portrait  of  the  late 
Sir  David  Brewster  ’ (222),  painted  for  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  N.  Mac- 
beth. This  work  is  after  the  vigorous 
Scotch  type  of  portraiture,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  in  a plain  way  and  within 
somewhat  circumscribed  limits. 

The  first  gallery,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
strong  in  landscape,  almost  beyond  prece- 
dent ; this  fourth  gallery  is  perhaps  more  so 
for  figure-pictures.  Mr.  Poole,  R.  A.,  how- 
ever, knows  well  how  to  combine  figures 
with  landscape,  as  in  a lovely  composition, 
‘Lorenzo  and  Jessica  at  Belmont’  (257). 
The  mountains  and  the  lake  are  here  lit 
under  the  silver  rays  of  moonlight,  for 
“ in  such  a night  did  young  Lorenzo  swear 
he  loved.”  Never  have  we  seen  pictorial 
realisation  more  poetic  of  this  well-known, 
not  to  say  hackneyed,  scene.  Here  also  are 
other  landscapes  which  the  visitor  should 
not  pass  by.  For  instance,  take  ‘ The  City 
and  Fortress  of  Lerida,  Spain,  1S68  ’ (248), 
by  Mark  Anthony — than  which  we  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  anything  finer  from  the 
artist,  who  long  ago  bid  fair  to  be  among 
England’s  chief  landscape-painters.  The 
subject,  though  doubtless  offering  much 
temptation  to  any  painter  of  sedulous  pic- 
turesque effect,  is  beset  by  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. The  mastery  which  the  artist  evinces 
in  the  conquest  of  such  difficulties,  proves 
the  talent  for  which,  from  proofs  long  since 
exhibited,  the  world  had  given  Mi*.  An- 
thony abundant  credit.  This  picture  pre- 
tends to  topographic  accuracy,  yet  it  is 
superior  to  dry  mechanism ; especially  is  it 
successful  in  the  conduct  of  colour,  which, 
from  the  complexity  involved,  becomes 
intricate  and  subtle.  The  picture  is  not 
very  attractive,  yet  its  Art-merits  are 
great.  Of  H.  W.  B.  Davis  we  shall  have 
more  praise  to  speak  than  it  is  possible  to 
confer  on  ‘Now  fades  the  glimmering 
landscape  on  the  sight  ’ (243) : in  fact,  the 
landscape  fades  too  much  into  weakness. 
‘ Bishopstone  Valley  ’ (260)  is  a fair  example 
of  G.  Sant’s  effective  and  vigorous  style. 
We  are  glad  to  come  upon  a more  than 
usually  sparkling  and  vivid  scene  by  E. 
W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  an  artist  who  may  have 
suffered  degeneration  under  over-zealous 
attempt  to  paint  unpaintable  scenes.  This 


artist  naturally  becomes  more  vivacious 
and  sensitive  to  beauty  when  he  nears  the 
coast  of  Italy,  than  when  he  dwells  on  the 
stagnant  coasts  of  Holland.  ‘Mending 
Nets — Bay  of  Naples’  (204),  is  a picture 
which  awakens  even  into  poetry  under  the 
brilliance  of  the  Italian  sky.  Admirable 
too  for  truth  is  the  modelling  of  form  in  the 
mountain  group  of  Vesuvius,  and  equally 
literal  is  the  study  of  detail  on  the  Nea- 
politan shore,  familiar  to  every  tourist. 
J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  has  in  ‘ The  Boat’  (217) 
reproduced  materials  with  which  exhibition- 
goers  are  familiar.  The  line  he  prints 
in  the  catalogue,  “It  served  them  for 
kitchen  and  parlour  and  all,”  indicates 
the  “ olla  podrida”  kind  of  dishing  up 
which  this  clever  artist  sets  before  the  public 
almost  to  satiety.  Among  landscapes,  two 
foreigners  usurp  places  which  ought  to 
have  been  reserved  for  Englishmen.  After 
consulting  biographical  dictionaries  of  con- 
temporaries, various  catalogues,  interna- 
tional and  otherwise,  and  recalling  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  what  we  have  learnt 
through  some  experience  of  foreign  exhi- 
bitions, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  M.  de  Cock,  who  finds  hanging  room 
for  one  picture,  and  M.  A.  Vertumni  who 
obtains  space  for  even  three  of  his  produc- 
ductions,  must  be  but  small  men,  and  in- 
considerable artists  in  their  own  countries. 
Doubtless  ‘ A Norman  Landscape  ’ (209), 
by  M.  de  Cock,  is  certainly  sufficiently 
foreign  in  general,  and  sufficiently  near  to 
M.  Corot  in  particular,  to  find  favour 
with  the  hangers.  Such  trials  of  the 
toleration  of  the  English  public  are,  how- 
ever, not  likely  to  be  further  endured.  As 
for  M.  A.  Vertumni,  who  actually  obtains 
space  for  not  one,  but  even  two  scenes  from 
that  delicious  region  of  the  Papal  Domi- 
nions ‘The  Pontine  Marshes’  (196,  845),  we 
cannot  so  much  as  find  his  name  in  the 
International  or  other  catalogues,  of  which 
we  lay  by  carefully  a goodly  collection.  It 
is  surely  too  bad  that  our  English  Royal 
Academy  should  erect  noble  galleries  as  a 
refuge  to  needy  foreign  adventurers. 

This  room  is  conspicuous  for  some  capital 
animal -pictures.  Firstly,  ‘ Winter  Shoot- 
ing— Hares  and  Ptarmigan  ’ (200),  may  be 
accepted  as  a fairly  good  specimen  of  the 
vigorous  style  of  Mr.  Ansdell.  Then, 
though  we  have  raised  our  protest  against 
the  wholesale  importation  of  foreigners, — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  exclusive  of  Englishmen  to 
object  to  a work  so  true  to  nature  and 
so  eminently  artistic  as  ‘ Dutch  Meadow, 
with  Cattle  ’ (232),  by  T.  H.  L.  de  Haas. 
We  have  objected  that  foreigners  be- 
friended by  the  Council  are  unknown ; 
we  therefore  have  the  more  pleasure  in 
frankly  stating  that  M.  Haas  is  one  of  the 
best  reputed  painters  of  landscape  with 
cattle  in  Holland,  and  that  his  merits  have 
obtained  him  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ Chevalier  de 
l’Ordre  de  Leopold.”  He  was  born  at 
Hedel,  Pays  Bas,  but  he  resides  in  Brus- 
sels. Certainly  these  ‘Dutch  Meadows,’ 
by  M.  de  Haas,  may  teach  our  painters 
modes  of  treatment  they  would  be  better  for 
acquiring.  We  close  our  review  of  this 
gallery  with  a signal  master-work  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  ‘ The  Ptarmigan  Hill  ’ 
(224).  Other  works  by  this  great  painter 
have  already  fallen  under  review,  and 
perhaps  it  were  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
presume  upon  an  analysis  of  a style  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  honour  of  our 
national  school,  but  ‘ The  Ptarmigan  Hill  ’ 
takes  us  back  to  the  painter’s  best  manner ; 
and  even  under  the  rivalry  of  the  animal 
painters  of  the  Continent,  we  see  no  reason 
to  surrender  our  pride  in  Landseer. 


Gallery  No.  V. 

This,  the  last  gallery  which  falls  under 
our  review  in  the  present  month,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  flag  in  interest.  The 
number  of  pictures  hung  is  sixty-three  ; 
of  these  twelve  are  contributed  by  Acade- 
micians, nine  by  Associates,  and  forty-two 
by  outsiders.  The  names  of  the  Academi- 
cians present  are — T.  Faed,  G.  Jones, 
0.  W.  Cope,  W.  P.  Frith,  J.  F.  Lewis, 
G.  Richmond,  T.  Creswick,  T.  S.  Cooper. 
Sir  F.  Grant,  J.  C.  Horsley,  F.  R.  Lee,  and 
J.  P.  Knight.  The  names  of  the  Associates 
are  as  follows : — E.  J.  Poynter,  E.  Armitage, 

G.  D.  Leslie,  G.  Mason,  H.  T.  Wells, 

H.  O’Neil,  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  and  E.  Nicol. 
Among  the  outsiders  whom  we  have  marked 
as  worthy  of  notice  are — J.  S.  Raven,  Miss 
A.  F.  Mutrie,  G.  Chester,  A.  MacCallum, 
W.  B.  Richmond,  T.  Danby,  A.  H.  Tourrier, 
C.  Baugniet,  W.  Henry,  H.  W.  B.  Davis, 
A.  Bierstadt,  J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  and  E.  U.  Eddis.  These  names  by 
their  number,  and  still  more  by  their  posi- 
tion, indicate  how  greatly  beyond  precedent 
have  been  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  Academy. 

‘A  Disputed  Boundary’  (319)  is  by  far 
the  best  work  that  E.  Nicol  has  yet  painted, 
and  we  praise  it  the  more  gladly  because 
we  have  sometimes  felt  it  our  duty  to  speak 
with  severity  of  this  artist’s  over- vigorous 
productions.  But  Mr.  Nicol  has,  in  this 
work,  naturalistic  and  realistic  in  the  best 
sense  of  these  words,  done  much  to  mitigate 
what  was  obnoxious  in  his  mannerism. 
We  recognise,  it  is  true,  in  the  figures,  old 
acquaintances  with  their  invoterate  habits 
of  dirt,  such  as  entering  a respectable  habi- 
tation with  mud-bedaubed  boots.  Still  the 
vulgarity  is  lessened,  and  there  remains 
much  that  is  true  to  nature,  and  very  much 
that  is  strong  and  honest  in  Art.  Some 
parts  of  the  picture  may  be  scamped,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  execution  is  all  that 
could  be  desired ; and  very  capital  is  the 
painting  of  the  parchments  and  maps 
brought  for  the  settlement  of  this  “ dis- 
puted boundary.”  A.  H.  Tourrier  is  an 
artist  who,  like  Mr.  Nicol,  does  not  err  on 
the  side  of  over-refinement.  He  has  two 
pictures  in  this  room,  one  of  which,  ‘ La 
Serenade  ’ (263),  might  have  been  left  out 
with  advantage.  The  other,  taken  from 
Michelet’s  “Histoire  de  France,”  represents 
Louis  XI.  “ se  mettant  a genoux  devant 
Francis  de  Paule  EE.,  afin  qu’il  lui  plut 
allonger  sa  vie.”  The  action  is  striking, 
yet  overdone;  the  characters  are  forcible, 
yet  pushed  to  the  verge  of  caricature. 
The  colour  and  effect  are  forced  up  to  the 
uttermost,  and  at  every  point  the  artist 
strives  to  make  a point.  The  whole  thing 
is  almost  too  well  done.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  a most  exaggerated  perform- 
ance by  Mr.  Hicks;  the  artist,  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  is  too  clever  by  half. 

‘ The  Churches  Militant  ’ (283),  with  a text 
from  the  Revelations,  “ Hold  fast  till  I 
come,”  is  nothing  less  than  a profanation 
of  a sacred  theme.  The  work  might  be 
mistaken  for  a comedy ; failing  to  be 
grand,  it  becomes  simply  ridiculous.  ‘Trou- 
badours’ (320),  by  J.  Robinson,  cannot 
be  commended,  save,  perhaps,  as  a good 
idea  in  colour  and  composition.  Near  at 
hand,  hangs  one  more  effective,  common, 
and  characteristic  skating  scene,  ‘ Les  Pati- 
neursdu  Zuider  Zee’  (324),  by  A.  Dillens. 
Why  we  ask  again  should  a second-rate 
foreign  artist  obtain  place  for  even  two 
works,  when  better  native  painters  are  not 
allowed  space  for  even  one  ? With  consi- 
derable cause  for  dissatisfaction  in  this 
room,  we  yet  are  able  to  rejoice  over  the 
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ample,  though  not  too  good,  space  accorded 
to  a very  masterly  work,  ‘ The  Reconcilia- 
tion’ (313),  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald.  This 
composition  possesses  vigour  and  brilliance. 
There  are  passages  rather  botched,  and  the 
artist  has  yet  to  gain  maturing  power  : but 
his  notion  of  effect  and  general  harmony 
is  sufficiently  decisive ; the  capability  of 
final  finish  may  come  with  further  expe- 
rience. 

Three  pictures  follow  in  sequence  in  the 
catalogue,  and  hang  side  by  side  upon  the 
walls,  which  show  little  of  the  violence  or 
immaturity  of  which  we  have  above  com- 
plained. ‘ Conseil  ’ (294),  by  an  artist  so 
well  trained  as  M.  Baugniet,  the  Belgian, 
who  has  become  a denizen  in  Paris,  scarcely 
stands  in  need  of  commendation.  In  this 
Tableau  de  Society,  so  exquisite  for  taste, 
drawing,  cast  of  drapery,  do  we  recognise 
once  more  the  qualities  we  have  oft  admired 
in  the  works  of  the  same  artist  in  the 
French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  and  in  various 
exhibitions  on  the  Continent.  Of  the  con- 
summate works  of  J.  F.  Lewis,  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  no  serious  exception 
need  be  made  as  to  * The  Commentator  on 
the  Koran’  (295).  Still  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  in  this  picture,  as  in  others,  the 
artist  presumes  upon  his  position,  and 
repeats  to  disadvantage  what  he  has  pre- 
viously done  to  perfection.  It  may  be  a 
small  matter  to  call  attention  to  a cat,  yet 
cannot  we  tell  whether  this  cat  be  really  a 
live  animal  or  merely  a chimney  ornament 
cut  clumsily  out  of  chalk  or  alabaster. 
Certainly,  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Lewis  have 
been,  for  long,  too  chalky.  Next,  in  the 
catalogue,  we  come  upon  a thoughtful, 
studious  work,  ‘ Sad  Memories  ’ (296),  by 
T.  Davidson.  We  fancy  that  the  artist, 
in  seeking  impressiveness  of  sentiment  and 
consonant  monotone  of  colour,  may  have 
degenerated  into  monotony  and  even  black- 
ness. But  a picture  thus  refined  in  feeling, 
quiet  in  tone,  and  careful  in  execution, 
deserves  every  possible  encouragement. 
Too  little,  by  far,  of  this  style  reticent, 
abstinent,  and  quiet,  have  we  in  the  Art 
of  our  period;  artists,  for  the  most  part, 
seek  sensation,  and  the  more  violent  the 
colour,  and  the  more  spasmodic  the  senti- 
ment, the  surer  do  they  deem  themselves 
of  a purchaser  and  of  general  public  ap- 
plause. 

This  room  is  distinguished  by  three  of 
the  largest  pictures  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion: viz.,  a couple  of  grand  landscapes 
by  A.  MacCallum  and  A.  Bieestadt,  and 
‘ A Procession  in  honour  of  Bacchus  at  the 
time  of  the  Vintage’  (277),  by  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond. We  almost  wonder  that  this  last  was 
allowed  the  long  sweep  of  line  which  it 
disfigures,  rather  than  adorns.  We  scarcely 
remember  a longer  reach  of  canvas  since 
the  ‘ Cimabue  Procession  ’ by  Mr.  Leighton : 
and  comparison  between  these  two  proces- 
sions is  the  more  natural  inasmuch  as 
young  Mr.  Richmond  is  said  to  have  been 
the  pupil  of  Mr.  Leighton.  This  Baccha- 
nalian procession  at  first  strikes  the  eye 
favourably,  but  on  closer  examination  the 
conclusion  becomes  irresistible,  that  the 
artist  has  undertaken  a task  beyond  his 
powers.  Some  parts  of  the  picture,  it  is 
true,  leave  little  to  be  desired;  there  are 
figures  which  favourably  recall  classic 
designs  by  their  symmetry  of  line,  grace  of 
action,  and  beauty  of  form.  The  composi- 
tion too  is  sufficiently  imposing,  the  general 
conception  felicitious,  the  grouping  effec- 
tive. But  as  we  have  said,  the  artist  lacks 
experience  and  power  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  creation ; the  picture  is  painfully  un- 
equal, and  in  certain  passages  the  execu- 
tion is  absolutely  rude  and  slovenly.  Yet 

are  we  inclined,  even  in  the  presence  of 
this  failure,  to  anticipate  much  good  from 
the  son  of  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
Academicians.  Mr.  Richmond  the  younger, 
four  years  since,  attracted  very  favourable 
notice  by  a lovely  picture,  ‘ Three  Sisters,’ 
exhibited  in  the  British  Institution.  We 
gave  hearty  welcome  to  the  work  in  the 
following  terms : “ It  evinces  rare  sense  of 
beauty,  deep  delight  in  colour,  refined 
delicacy  in  drawing.”  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  prophecy  implied  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  our  criticism  has  failed 
of  fulfilment : we  ended  with  the  words, 
“ the  artist  probably  will  obtain  more 
power  as  he  gains  greater  confidence.” 
Assuredly  confidence  he  must  have  got 
even  to  excess  when  he  essayed  a work  so 
large  and  ambitious  as  this  Bacchanalian 
procession ; but  with  confidence  did  not 
come  that  power  which  knowledge  alone 
can  bestow. 

E.  Arhitage,  A.R.A.,  has  a figure  of 
singular  fascination,  who  bears  in  her  hand 
‘ The  Sick  Chameleon  ’ (272).  Mournful  is 
this  Nubian  maiden,  darkly  draped,  of 
dusky  Bkin,  and  downcast  eye ; she  gazes 
on  her  little  pet  with  pitying  affection. 
She  stands  amid  the  blooming  oleanders, 
and  in  the  sultry  air  above  dance  whito 
butterflies.  Sense  of  light  and  flush  of 
colour  pervade  the  picture.  The  profile  is 
grand,  the  painting  has  great  simplicity. 
G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R. A., furnishes yetanother 
specimen  of  his  refined  hazy  manner : 

‘ Cupid’s  Curse  ’ (281)  strikes  us  as  even 
more  muzzy  and  undefined  than  usual,  but 
the  effect  is  very  pleasant.  The  smallest 
contribution  of  H.  O’Neil,  A.R. A.,  strikes 
us  as  his  best.  There  are  refinement,  pen- 
siveness, and  delicate  sensitiveness  in  the 
artist’s  reading  (306)  of  the  lines : — 

“ Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make — 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage ; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage.” 

Next  follows  a pretty  little  work,  ‘ The 
Picture-book’  (307),  by  another  Associate. 
This  year  Mr.  Dobson’s  contributions,  if 
small,  show  better  quality  in  the  flesh- 
painting  ; the  colour  is  more  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  sun  seems  present  in  the 
daylight.  Again  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  shows 
vocation  for  domestic  scenes  rather  than  for 
historic  subjects.  ‘ Home  Dreams’  (290)  he 
has  softened  down  into  refined  quietude.  In 
a different  and  somewhat  obnoxious  style 
has  W.  P.  Frith  added  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  the  story  of  ‘Nell  Gwyn’  (291). 
The  painter  at  any  rate  has  not  refined  upon 
well-known  incidents  in  the  career  of  this 
“smartest  and  most  audacious  of  orange- 
girls.”  We  may  here  take  occasion  to 
mention  a clever  picture  (251),  by  A.  B. 
Houghton,  which  by  inadvertence  we 
omitted  in  the  last  gallery.  The  title  it 
bears  is  ‘ a.d.  1580;’  the  subject  repre- 
sents a fop  of  the  period,  setting  himself  off 
to  his  own  admiration  before  a mirror.  The 
style  approaches  the  most  dashing,  slash- 
ing? comedy  of  the  stage.  The  picture  is 
painted  with  amazing  power  and  brilliance. 

This  room  finds  space  for  nine  portraits, 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  more  than  a fair 
per  centage  on  a total  of  sixty-three  pic- 
tures. Five  of  the  nine  we  have  marked 
as  worthy  of  notice.  The  eye  is  at  once 
caught  by  a charming  picture-portrait  by 
E.  U.  Eddis,  ‘ Going  to  work : Florence, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Augustus  Halford  ’ (318).  Prettily  and 
playfully  does  the  little  child  trudge  along 
the  shore,  spade  in  hand ; bright  is  the 
colour  of  her  blue  dress,  and  sparkling  the 
daylight  cast  upon  sky,  sea,  and  shore. 
There  is  not  a more  popular  fancy-portrait 

in  the  Academy.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  versatility  and  power  of  Mi-.  Wells, 
of  which  there  is  no  more  conspicuous 
example  than  a large  showy  canvas  which 
bears  for  its  title,  ‘ Sidney,  Alice,  and  Mar- 
garet ’ (293).  Mr.  Wells,  in  this  picture, 
emulates  Mr.  Sant ; he  is  perhaps  less  deli- 
cate, but  more  vigorous  and  true.  The  com- 
position is  free  and  easy,  somewhat  indeed 
out  of  balance.  On  the  whole,  the  attempt 
is  daring,  perilous,  and  scarcely  successful. 
We  prefer  the  artist  in  his  more  sober 
moods.  Yet  for  drawing,  style,  and  hand- 
ling of  drapery,  these  portraits  are  mas- 
terly. We  may  mention  ‘ The  Lady  Made- 
line Taylour’  (310)  as  an  example  of  Sir 
Francis  Grant’s  more  sketchy  manner; 
the  painting  is  slight,  yet  clever ; only  an 
artist  could  thus  venture  to  play  with  his 
brush:  the  style  seems  caught  from  the 
more  off-hand  paintings  of  Gainsborough 
and  Leslie.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R. A., "is 
not  very  fortunate  with  ‘ Alexander  Wal- 
ter ’ (269) ; this  clever  artist  will  have  to 
contend  against  occasional  tendency  to 
hardness,  opacity,  and  crudeness.  G.  Rich- 
mond, R.A.,  is,  as  we  have  said,  adding 
intensity  to  his  mannerism ; yet  has  he 
seldom  been  more  true  to  simple  nature 
than  when  painting  ‘ Oswald  Smith,  Esq.’ 
(315).  The  figure  is  well  apportioned  to  the 
canvas,  the  attitude  easy,  the  manner  per- 
suasive : this  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
speaking  likeness. 

Rosa  Bonheur  finds  place  in  this  room 
for  her  second  picture  of  sheep,  ‘ Moutons 
des  Pyrenees’  (317).  Perhaps  the  work 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  painter's  highest 
standard : the  blue  on  the  mountains  is 
over- violent,  and  we  might  desire  that  the 
sheep  should  be  more  defined  in  form : the 
artist  has  somewhat  lost  sharpness  and 
decision  of  touch.  T.  S.  Cooper’s  cattle,  in 
‘ An  Evening  Party  ’ (308),  are  hard  and 
sharply  carved  out,  after  the  driest  Dutch 
manner.  We  may  add  that  in  this  room 
appears  with  brilliant  effect,  ‘ Qui  si  vendono 
fiori  ’ (270),  a mass  of  flowers.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  wall,  ‘ Yia  alia  Pace,’  indicates 
the  work  as  one  of  the  products  of  Miss 
A.  F.  Mutrie’s  recent  Italian  journey. 

Two  galleries  in  the  exhibition  are  su- 
premely strong  in  landscape : here  in  the 
fifth,  as  we  have  already  found  in  the  first, 
the  injuries  long  inflicted  upon  landscape 
art  find  some  compensation  and  recompense. 
The  two  landscape  Academicians,  T.  Cres- 
wick,  R.A.,  and  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  usurp  more  than  their 
due  in  one  picture  a piece ; indeed,  we 
incline  to  think,  that  Mr.  Lee’s  ‘ Old  Fish- 
ing-house ’ (312),  even  if  not  painted  by  an 
Academician,  might  have  found  a place  in 
the  gallery,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely  on 
the  line.  The  picture  is  a discriminative 
study  in  cabbage  greens,  and  really  the 
trees  are  well  rounded.  A small  landscape 
by  G.  Chester,  ‘ At  Banstead,  Surrey  ’ 
(271),  we  notice  because,  though  much  in 
the  rough,  and  not  quite  satisfactory,  it  gives 
proof  of  independence  of  manner  and  indi- 
viduality in  style  almost  reaching  eccen- 
tricity. Among  the  very  few  interiors  we 
are  glad  to  mention  with  commendation,  as 
possessing  qualities  in  common  with  the 
works  of  Roberts,  ‘The  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  Venice’  (300),  by  W. 
Henry.  The  latest  of  Associates,  G.  Mason, 
cannot  be  said  to  show  gratitude  by  proving 
at  his  best.  Two  studies  from  nature  (28S, 
289)  are  mere  rubbings  in,  which  other 
artists  might  easily  perpetrate  were  it 
worth  while ; it  requires  some  assurance  to 
send  for  exhibition  sketches  which,  though 
possibly  clever,  are  assuredly  slight  even  to 
a fault.  Every  way,  a vastly  better  study 
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is  ‘ Dry  Sand’  (301),  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis. 
For  detail,  light,  colour,  this  simple  truth- 
ful transcript  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
even  by  the  artist  himself.  The  sandhills 
and  rushes,  the  fir  trees,  and  the  middle 
distance,  are  all  most  capital.  The  value 
of  this  landscape  is  in  literal  fact,  its 
beauty  in  unbiassed  truth.  To  the  opposite 
school  of  the  ideal  and  romantic  is  the 
lovely  but  unsubstantial  ‘ Uri  Rothstock, 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne’  (282),  by  T. 
Danby.  Yet  we  prefer  to  come  in  contact 
with  this  complexion  of  imagination  when 
in  a narrower  sphere,  and  content  with  the 
medium  of  water-colours.  This  picture 
is  vapourous  and  confused.  Three  land- 
scape-painters, severally  gifted  with  grand 
visions  of  nature,  we  here  gladly  greet. 
J.  S.  Raven,  an  artist  of  much  promise  in 
years  gone  by,  we  had  almost  lost  sight  of. 
He  fortunately  rises  once  more  above  the 
horizon  in  a Yorkshire  wooded  glen,  watered 
by  a limpid,  crystal  river  (268).  The  reflec- 
tions are  lovely,  the  sunshine  among  the 
trees,  warming  into  light  and  colour,  is 
brilliant.  The  study  is  most  conscientious, 
and  really,  in  these  days,  to  come  upon  one 
remnant  of  the  now  wholly  obsolete  Pre- 
Raffaeliti8m  of  the  past,  is  a delightful 
curiosity.  We  congratulate  A.  Mac  Caelum 
on  the  recompense  obtained  for  the  injustice 
under  which  he  has  supposed  himself  to 
suffer.  Perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
now  possible  to  find  hanging-space  for  a 
canvas  in  size  so  unusual  as  that  upon 
which  is  painted  with  bold  scenic  effect  at 
sunset,  ‘ The  Black  Wood  of  Rannoch, 
Perthshire*  (276).  This  grand  forest  pic- 
ture shows  a strong,  masterly  hand,  with 
power  to  seize  boldly  upon  a well-pro- 
nounced effect.  Like  reach  and  command 
are  evinced  in  another  large  and  scenic 
work  which  holds  vast  space  on  the  opposite  ; 
wall.  ‘ Among  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun-  | 
tains,  California  ’ (309),  by  A.  Bierstadt,  J 
the  American,  would  take  a distinguished 
position  in  any  gallery  either  of  the  Old  or  j 
the  New  World.  The  range  through  space  ' 
is  vast  and  bold,  grand  is  the  concourse 
of  the  elements,  poetic  and  imaginative  the 
intermingling  of  cloudland  and  mountain. 
The  scale  indicated,  whether  in  the  height  1 
of  precipice  or  falling  torrent,  or  in  the 
wide  expanse  of  plain  and  lake,  is  almost 
unexampled  within  the  sphere  of  landscape 
art.  The  foreground  may  be  scarcely  equal 
to  the  middle  distance,  and  the  trees  are  a 
little  mechanical  and  conventional  in  touch; 
the  style  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  school.  America  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  man  who  can  paint  so  grand 
a picture. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  Aca- 
demy full  credit  for  the  good  work  accom- 
plished, yet  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  council  has  brought  upon 
itself,  and  that  we  think  somewhat  gratui- 
tously, much  discredit  and  obloquy  by  the 
harsh  measures  adopted  towards  outsiders. 
A year  ago,  the  president  held  out  the 
promise,  that  in  the  new  building  there 
would  be  space  sufficient  “ for  the  just  and 
effective  exhibition  of  all  the  works  of 
merit  which  may  be  offered.”  “ The  Aca- 
demy in  its  new  home  will  be  able  to  begin 
its  second  century  with  more  justice  to 
British  Art.”  And  yet,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  of  every  body,  the 
number  of  pictures  excluded  is  this  year 
greater  than  ever  known  in  the  worst  of 
the  bad  old  times.  We  believe  it  is  a fact 
that  English  artists,  not  Academicians  or 
Associates,  have  this  season  fewer  pictures 
hung  than  last.  This  startling  result  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  following  figures. 
In  the  present  exhibition  the  oil-pictures, 


692  in  number,  are  only  six  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  this  total  of  692 
pictures,  167  are  by  Academicians  and 
Associates,  70  by  foreign  artists,  while  455 
are  from  native  outsiders.  It  appears  that 
this  season  there  are  42  more  pictures  by 
Academicians  and  Associates  than  last 
year,  while  foreigners  have  obtained  admis- 
sion for  about  60  more  works.  Thus  it 
seems  that  our  English  artists  outside  the 
Academy  are  losers  to  the  extent  of  just 
about  100  pictures.  The  statement  sounds 
incredible,  yet  we  believe  it  to  be  true ; and 
the  disappointment  involved  must  be  all 
the  more  painfully  felt  from  the  fact  that 
the  hopes  held  out  of  the  good  times  coming 
actually  stimulated  in  London  and  through- 
out the  country  the  production  of  1,600 
pictures  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
see  or  hear  of  the  works  now  driven  to  seek  ; 
their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Among  the  ex- 
cluded we  are  told  of  a coast-scene  painted 
in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  also  of  a 
work  by  Mr.  Naish,  an  artist  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  obtain  for  like  subjects  on  , 
the  Cornish  coast  hanging-space  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.  Messrs.  Teniswood  and  | 
Weekes,  with  a host  besides,  are  likewise  j 
among  the  exiles  from  the  blissful  abode  of  i 
the  Academy. 

It  may  be  interesting,  at  this  critical  j 
juncture,  to  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  I 
Charles  Eastlake,  given  before  the  Royal  ! 
Commission  for  Inquiry  into  the  position  of  j 
the  Royal  Academy . “The  Academy  profess 
to  select  pictures  for  exhibition,  and  it  is  | 
impossible  for  any  society  to  undertake  such  j 
a duty  without  making  enemies.  But  as  j 
long  as  any  artists  are  excluded,  either  from  I 
the  honours  of  the  Academy,  or  from  the  j 
exhibition,  or  from  the  best  places  in  tho  ' 
exhibition,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be 
dissatisfied.”  “ I would  beg,”  continued  Sir 
Charles,  “ to  repeat  my  conviction  that  the 
two  grievances  of  the  Academy,  in  the  eyes 
of  non-members,  are  want  of  space  in  the 
exhibition,  and  the  infrequency  of  elections 
into  the  Academy.  The  want  of  space  may, 
doubtless,  be  remedied,  if  it  should  be 
the  lot  of  the  Academy  to  be  provided 
with  better  accommodation.”  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  further  observed,  that  though  the 
space  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  insufficient, 
there  might  be  a danger  of  the  admission 
of  inferior  works  were  the  space  unduly 
augmented,  and  used  as  an  argument 
against  lowering  the  standard,  the  indis- 
criminate and  wholesale  hanging  of  inferior 
pictures  in  the  Paris  Salm.  “ Not  a tenth 
part  of  them,  I should  say,  were  worthy  of 
exhibition.”  It  is  evident  that  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  in  common  with  many  others, 
believed  that  our  advantage  of  a new 
building  would  be  in  “ the  opportunity  of 
inviting  and  receiving  a few  distinguished 
works  by  foreigners ; ” “provided,”  how- 
ever, it  is  significantly  added,  “ no  injustice 
were  done  to  our  own  artists.”  The  above, 
from  the  late  highly  esteemed  president, 
is  of  much  weight  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Academy  we  have  passed  under 
review  is,  by  common  consent,  one  of  the 
very  best  ever  witnessed.  Yet,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact,  that 
indiscretions  have  been  committed  which 
are  provoking  most  determined  opposition. 
The  rejection  of  3,500  works  has  naturally 
led  to  a “ Select  Supplementary  Exhibi- 
tion.” Thus  the  Academy  may  be  taught 
to  amend  its  ways,  and  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  after  the  experience  of  another 
year,  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
profession  at  large,  may  not  be  again  sub- 
jected to  bitter  disappointment.  Confes- 
sedly, the  committee  and  the  hangers  were 


new  to  their  duties  in  an  untried  building ; 
out  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  4,560 
works,  crowded  into  two  small  rooms, 
selection  had  to  be  made  somewhat  hastily 
while  workmen  were  hammering  over  the 
whole  building.  Confusion,  of  course, 
ensued,  and  the  judgments  were  made  so 
much  at  haphazard,  that  at  first  the  number 
of  approved  pictures,  it  was  feared,  would 
not  suffice  to  cover  the  walls : “ not  till  a 
late  moment,”  we  are  told,  did  the  Aca- 
demy ‘ ‘ become  aware  of  the  melancholy 
fact  that  they  would  be  straitened  for  room.  ” 
Let,  however,  bygones  be  bygones : the 
profession  will,  we  are  sure,  receive,  with 
some  confidence,  the  assurance  of  the  pre- 
sident that  “ the  Academy  hopes  next 
year,  with  increased  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, to  be  able  to  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion.” 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
greater  even  than  anticipated.  The  new 
rooms,  though  double  in  area,  have  been 
to  say  the  least  equally  crowded  with  the 
old.  On  the  first  day  of  opening  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  was  no  less  than  6,000,  and 
the  first  week  gave  a total  of  31,000.  At 
this  rate  the  receipts  for  the  season  will 
reach  £20,000,  with  the  possible  addition  of 
£5,000  on  the  sale  of  catalogues.  We  need 
not  say  that  with  additional  resources, 
responsibilities  become  augmented.  The 
Academy,  however,  has,  by  common  con- 
sent, made  a good  beginning.  And  we  can 
scarcely  give  stronger  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  we  hold  this  first  exhibition 
in  the  new  building,  than  by  devoting  in 
our  columns  to  the  works  collected  vastly 
more  than  our  accustomed  space.  This  article 
will  be  continued  in  our  July  number ; we 
shall  then  pass  under  review  the  remaining 
picture-galleries,  the  water-colour  draw- 
ings, together  with  the  sculpture. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PUBLISHERS. 

IN  THE  PASTURE. 

R.  Ansdell,  AR.A.,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Dr.  Johnson — who  had  little  love  for  Art, 
unless  perhaps  for  the  portraits  painted  by 
his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  whose 
feelings  for  the  beauty  of  nature  seem  to 
have  been  limited  to  just  so  much  as  he 
could  discern  of  her  in  his  rambles  along 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand — would  un- 
doubtedly have  expressed  but  a modicum 
of  admiration  for  such  a picture  as  this, 
except  for  the  sentiment  indicated  in  the 
subject.  Johnson  had  a large  and  warm 
heart,  and  was  touched  by  anything  that 
showed  kindness  from  man  to  his  fellows, 
or  to  the  brute  creation,  however  indifferent 
he  was  to  the  pastoral  for  itself.  Mr. 
Ansdell’ s composition  suggests  a love  of 
animals ; and  the  calves  themselves,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  habits,  are  quite  at 
home  with  their  friendly  visitors,  whom 
they  seem  to  recognise  as  old  acquaintances. 
A more  pleasing  picture  of  its  class  we 
rarely  see : the  animals  are  excellently 
drawn,  and  are  full  of  life ; the  young 
mother  and  her  boy  who  pay  them  a 
“morning  call”  are  most  effectively  dis- 
posed in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
group. 

Mr.  Cousen  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
subject ; he  has  used  his  graver  with  great 
delicacy,  and  with  due  attention  to  textures, 
resulting  in  a brilliant  print. 
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SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION. 

There  has  not  been  so  good  an  exhibition  as 
the  present  for  at  least  five  years.  This  revival 
in  the  “Old  Society”  is  specially  fortunate  at 
the  moment  when  the  Academy  has  opened  an 
opposition  which  may  prove  to  the  prejudice  of 
galleries  in  general  and  of  this  Water-Colour 
Society  in  particular.  The  Royal  Academy 
naturally  may  wish  to  attract  to  itself  the  lead- 
ing talent  of  the  country  in  each  department  of 
Art,  and  it  certainly  is  in  a position  to  offer 
temptations  to  secession  which  the  members  of 
less  powerful  bodies  may  find  hard  to  resist. 
The  Old  Water-Colour  Society  has,  we  think, 
taken  a wise  course  in  holding  itself  aloof  from 
a powerful  rival  which  might  compromise  its 
independence  and  diminish  its  power.  Perhaps 
for  the  present,  in  lack  of  experience,  the  ex- 
pression of  any  decided  opinion  may  he  prema- 
ture. Still,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  interests 
of  Art  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  maintenance, 
in  accustomed  strength  and  efficiency,  of  separate 
and  distinctive  societies  specially  sot  apart  to 
the  practice  of  water-colours.  It  is  then  cause 
for  rejoicing  that  this  gallery,  which  has  been 
long  identified,  not  in  England  only,  hut 
throughout  the  world,  with  an  art  specifically 
and  supremely  national,  shows  itself  at  this 
critical  moment  in  unusual  strength. 

Among  the  figure-painters  are  conspicuous, 
Frederick  Burton,  Carl  Haag,  John  Gilbert, 
J.  D.  Watson,  T.  It.  Lamont,  G.  J.  Pinwell, 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  The  picture 
of  most  thought  and  subtlety  is  Mr.  Burton’s 
‘ Cassandra Fedele,’  to  which  the  catalogue  gives, 
from  M.  Rio’s  “ Po^sie  Chrutienne,”  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  note : “ Elle  ctait  devenue  pour 
les  Venitiens  une  espece  de  Muse  Nationale.” 
The  figure,  as  the  Muse  of  poetry  and  of  music, 
stands  in  momentary  meditation,  or,  as  it  were, 
in  rapt  reverie,  awaiting  inspiration.  The 
sensitive  fingers  are  about  to  evoke  melody  from 
the  instrument  in  her  hands  ; before  her  lies  in 
suggestion  a volume  of  poems,  whereunto  this 
second  Corinna  will  improvise  eloquent  accom- 
paniment. The  whole  conception  is  elevated  as 
the  Art  is  consummate.  The  face  wears  the 
expression  of  deep  emotion ; the  attitude  of  the 
figure  has  grace,  yet  dignity  ; the  costume  is  pic- 
turesque, and  in  treatment  skilful;  and  the  whole 
composition  lias  been  brought  together  stu- 
diously, by  light  and  shade  well  balanced,  and  a 
colour  delicately  blended  and  diffused  between 
the  figure  and  the  background.  Altogether  the 
work  rises  out  from  routine,  and  reaches  the 
elevated  walks  which  few  of  our  painters  care 
or  venture  to  tread.  Next,  we  may  turn  to 
another  single  figure,  which  also  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  eye  on  first  entrance  to  the  gallery, 
‘The  High  Priest  of  the  Samaritan  Community 
at  Nablous  reading  the  Pentateuch,’  by  Mr. 
Carl  Haag.  The  work  is  large,  elaborate,  and 
showy,  even  pretentious : among  the  general 
public  it  has  obtained  many  admirers;  but 
connoisseurs  desire  to  find  a little  more  subtlety 
of  motive  and  refinement  in  treatment.  ‘ My 
Dragoman,’  by  the  same  artist,  is  overdone  ; the 
colour  is  exaggerated,  and  withal  far  from 
pleasing.  Exaggeration  is  also  a common  failing 
with  Mr.  Gilbert:  extreme  daring  and  slap- 
dash bravura  are  the  very  essence  of  his 
genius.  This  year  he  shows  himself  unequal  as 
ever  : sometimes,  as  in  ‘ The  Burial  of  Ophelia,’ 
striking  deep  chords  within  the  human  heart ; 
and  then,  as  in  that  vulgar  parody,  ‘ Lear  and 
Cordelia,’  sinking  into  absolute  bathos.  Let  us 
return  for  a moment  to  ‘ The  Burial  of  Ophelia,’ 
a deeply  pathetic  and  wholly  new  reading: 
solemnly  and  sadly  do  pall-bearers  and  mourners 
wend  their  way  through  the  shadowy  wood, 
silent  is  the  scene  where  sorrow  and  the  grave 
hold  solemn  ceremony.  The  whole  picture 
deeply  moves  to  sympathy.  The  other  contri- 
butions of  Mr.  Gilbert,  such  as  ‘ The  Introduc- 
tion,’ and  the  scene  from  “ Gil  Bias  ” are  strong 
in  the  artist’s  accustomed  traits,  character, 
texture,  a handling  dashing  and  brilliant, 
colour  broken  and  richly  blended.  Mr.  W atson 
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is  still  rising ; he  has  not  yet  reached  his  limits — 
that  sad  finality  which  seems  the  inevitable  fate 
of  artists  generally.  Mr.  Watson,  on  the  con- 
trary, continues  to  progress.  On  entering  the 
gallery,  one  of  the  pictures  first  to  arrest  atten- 
tion is  ‘ Carrying  in  the  Peacock,’  brilliant  as 
Veronese,  yet,  perhaps,  a little  garish.  The 
women  are  buxom  even  to  a fault,  something  in 
type  between  an  English  dairymaid  and  the 
Venetian  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Some  careful 
study  and  good  painting  have  been  bestowed- 
upon  the  costumes,  the  figured  designs  on  which 
have  merit  even  as  decorative  Art.  The  general 
spirit  of  the  composition,  the  type  and  bearing 
of  the  women,  recall  somewhat  pleasantly  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Calderon ; and  even  the  lavish 
loading  on  of  body-colour  is  after  the  method 
recently  inaugurated  by  that  facile  and  adven- 
turous painter.  We  think,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Watson  has  lost  quality  by  the  daring  and 
uncompromising  use  of  opaque  pigments.  Thus 
for  tone  and  true  artistic  treatment  we  incline 
to  set  greater  store  upon  a comparatively  insig- 
nificant drawing,  ‘The  Family  Pew.’  Most 
skilful  is  the  way  in  which  the  quiet  grey  on 
the  figure  is  surrounded  and  forced  up  by  gold 
and  red  upon  the  walls ; truly  artistic  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  drawing  has  been  kept  in 
low  tone,  yet  maintained  in  strength.  Mr. 
Watson  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  our  first 
artists,  yet  he  must  take  care  to  he  simple  and 
sober  rather  than  brilliant  and  over  clever. 
We  next  would  claim  recognition  for  Mr.  La- 
mont, who  has  justified  his  election  hj-  the  steady 
progress  he  makes  year  by  year.  His  one  con- 
tribution, ‘ Glasgerion,’  is  in  itself  a poem  ; the 
artist  has  with  delicate  fancy  wrought  the 
stanzas  of  the  legend  into  a picture.  Still  the 
stylo  does  not  obtain  full  relief  from  its  besetting 
faults.  The  hall  seems  filled,  not  with  atmos- 
phere, but  smoke — a kind  of  London-blanket  fog, 
lit  up  obscurely  by  a red  flaring  torch.  Thus 
pictorial  sentiment  is  made  out  of  an  opaque 
mixture,  and  poetry  concocted  as  from  a smoky 
cauldron.  The  picture  certainly  is  refined  and 
imaginative,  but  the  forms  sadly  need  definition, 
and  the  shadows  require  clearing  up.  With 
more  of  strength  and  decision  this  painter  might 
greatly  improve  his  position  and  prospects.  Mr. 
Pinwell,  like  Mr.  Lamont,  having  made  his 
merits  known  within  the  Dudley  Gallery,  has 
been  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Society.  Such  reprisals  come  rather  hard  upon 
the  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Pinwell  is  a loss  to  that 
gallery  just  in  proportion  as  he  now  proves 
himself  a gain  to  the  elder  society.  In  the 
accidental  absence  of  Mr.  Walker,  this  new- 
comer does  special  service.  Drawings  such  as 
‘ The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin  ’ and  ‘ A Seat  in 
St.  James’s  Park  ’ possess  many  of  the  qualities 
which  have  gained  for  Mr.  Walker  distinction. 
The  last  is  the  best  and  least  eccentric : as  a 
study  of  character  it  is  individual  and  true : and 
notwithstanding  detail  which  may  be  distracting, 
and  the  lavish  use  of  opaque  colour  which  is 
certainly  somewhat  crude  and  repellent,  the 
picture  is  well  brought  into  tone  and  unity,  and 
made  on  the  whole  not  otherwise  than  agree- 
able. The  talents  of  Mr.  Pinwell  obtained 
early  recognition  in  our  columns,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  artist  on  his 
speedy  and  well-merited  reward. 

A separate  paragraph  may  be  due  to  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  who,  though  we  cannot  but  deem 
him  a mistaken  artist,  has  never  given  more 
decisive  proof  of  distinguished,  though  abnormal 
and  perverted,  talent.  We  also  had  feared  that 
this  artist  might,  like  Mr.  Rosetti,  shrink  from 
the  somewhat  rude  arena  of  public  exhibition, 
holding  himself  possibly  apart  for  the  adoration 
of  a select  few,  who  should  be  qualified  to  accept 
an  excellence  which  might  lie  beyond  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  multitude.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Jones  [renews  his 
onslaught  upon  what  he  doubtless  deems  the 
low  naturalism  of  the  present  day  by  not  less 
that  five  well-nigh  supernatural  creations.  Of 
these,  undoubtedly,  the  chief  is  ‘ The  Wine  of 
Circe.’  Persons  who  may  not  he  prepared  for 
Circe  herself,  will  possibly  rejoice  in  the  black 
leopards  or  panthers  and  in  the  magnificent 
sunflowers.  What  strikes  us  as  not  a little 
surprising  is,  that  any  artist  should  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  be  so  f 
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The  lines  of  the  composition  are  studiously 
offensive ; the  way  in  which  the  awkardly  pro- 
truded back  of  Circe  is  carried  out  on  either 
side  by  the  long  flat  sea  horizon,  and  again  finds 
recurrent  echo  into  superincumbent  roof  and 
frame,  must  be  altogether  abhorrent  to  such 
minds  as  are  not  initiated  in  the  sublime  mystery 
of  ugliness.  Still,  none  can  come  near,  at  least 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  magic  circle  of  this 
mystic  art  without  falling  more  or  less  as  a 
sacrifice  to  its  deadly  spell.  This  art  has 
assuredly  not  the  breath  of  life,  the  health 
of  nature,  or  the  simplicity  of  truth  : it  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  dreams,  myths,  nightmares,  and 
other  phantasms  of  diseased  imagination.  That 
it  makes  strong  appeal  to  fancies  similarly  pos- 
sessed, is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  might 
reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  colour,  doubt- 
less, will  be  accepted  by  all,  not  only  as  intense, 
but  as  peculiarly  responsive  to  deep  emotion, 
and  altogether  harmonious  and  lovely  after  the 
manner,  not  so  much  of  the  decorative  Vene- 
tians as  of  the  spiritual  and  impressive  Pre- 
RafFaellites.  Mr.  Burne  Jones  displays  other 
scarcely  less  striking  examples  of  his  peculiar 
powers.  Under  an  entry  in  the  catalogue,  ‘ St. 
George,’  we  behold  a medimval  saint  in  act  of 
slaying  a dragon,  studied  we  should  suppose 
from  an  unboiled  lobster.  Other  works  there 
are  which  seem  to  mingle  fish  and  flesh  in 
mystery  of  meaning  and  in  a transmutation  of 
form  more  than  worthy  of  a place  in  Darwin’s 
great  bookbn  the  origin  of  species.  Surely  the 
hand  of  genius  is  alone  equal  to  deal  with 
nature  and  Art  after  these  transcendental  types. 
We  can  only,  in  conclusion  say,  what  infinite 
pleasure  it  gives  us  once  again  to  find  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  quite  at  home  and  at  his  ease  in 
Pall  Mall  among  a body  of  artists  who,  unliko 
himself,  still  condescend  at  least  occasionally  to 
look  at  nature. 

The  company  of  figure-painters  in  this  gal- 
lery, if  compact  when  taken  altogether,  are  yet 
individually  singularly  independent.  Thus  wo 
do  not  recognise  in  F.  W.  Topham,  Alfred  D. 
Fripp,'  Walter  Goodall,  11.  P.  Riviere,  Frede- 
rick Shields,  and  E.  K.  Johnson,  much  in  com- 
mon, save  that  their  works  hang  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Topham’ s four  contributions  are  after  the 
manner  to  which  the  public  have  been  long  ac- 
customed. ‘ A Pastoral  ’ is  refined  ; ‘ The  Eve  of 
the  Festa  ’ brings  together  prettily,  in  pleasing 
forms,  softened  outlines  and  nicely-lighted  greys, 
peasants  agreeably  idealised.  ‘ The  Skylark,’ 
however,  cannnot  he  thus  dismissed  with  faint 
praise.  These  rustic  children  of  the  meadow 
and  the  moor,  look  and  listen  with  a rapt 
wonder  and  simple  ecstasy  which  might  have 
given  material  to  Shelley  for  further  stanzas  on 
the  bird  which  wings  from  earth  a message  to 
the  skies.  There  is  little  excuse  for  any  painter 
to  fall  into  commonplace  when  he  can  thus 
extemporise  a poem.  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp  is,  as 
usual,  uncertain  and  unequal,  yet  certainly 
when  at  his  best  unapproached  by  any  of  the 
many  aspirants  for  like  honours.  In  ‘ The 
Gleaners,’  he  seeks,  as  heretofore,  for  daylight 
and  sunshine ; the  picture  has  refinement  in 
motive  as  in  handling.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  prefer  “ ‘ Old  Harry,’  Swanage.”  The  artist 
proves  his  skill  in  making  an  exquisite  drawing 
out  of  nothing:  every  object  finds  its  right 
place,  and  in  tone  and  colour  holds  its  just  rela- 
tion. Many  subjects  may  be  more  alluring,  hut 
none  possess  rarer  Art-qualities.  Mr.  Walter 
Goodall  contributes  only  one  work,  but  that  is 
at  his  very  best.  ‘ La  Pensierosa  ’ is  a figure 
quite  refined  in  sentiment  and  nicely  balanced 
in  composing  line  as  in  colour.  Mr.  Riviere, 
who  hangs  close  by,  is  more  strong.  ‘The 
Letter  ’ is  a subject  of  Italian  peasants  and 
costumes,  wrought  out,  if  conventionally,  yet 
with  considerable  power.  Mr.  Riviere  has  done 
much  to  castigate  what  some  have  characterized 
as  coarse  in  his  style.  Neither  Mr.  Johnson,  nor 
Mr.  Shields,  two  of  the  newest  Associates,  are 
this  year  either  prolific  in  quantity  or  very  rare 
in  quality.  The  former  maybe  seen  to  fair  ad- 
vantage in  1 The  Burnt  Letter,’  a figure  with 
accessories  of  considerable  grace  and  style, 
painted  evidently  in  rivalry  of  the  best  manner 
of  French  pictures  de  societe.  Mr.  Shields  is  an 
artist  who  in  ‘ Hide  ’ once  again  assures  us  that 
he  strikes  at  a meaning  and  a motive.  The 
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care,  however,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
the  outline  and  '.the  expression  almost  goes  for 
naught  by  reason  of  the  ruddy  and  obnoxious 
colour ; the  handling  too  wants  sharpness  and 
clearness.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  com- 
pany of  figure-painters,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
go  direct  to  nature,  are  for  training  and  for 
well-considered  and  artistic  treatment  almost 
without  rivals. 

The  landscape-painters  likewise  are,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  unsurpassed  after  their  kind.  Great 
is  the  variety  of  gift  and  manifestation  amgjig 
artists  of  effect  and  colour  such  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son and  Mr.  Palmer,  delineators  of  detail  like 
Mr.  Birket  Foster  and  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
painters  who  profess  to  be  somewhat  of  poets, 
such  as  Thomas  Danby  and  Alfred  Hunt.  Yet 
each  of  these  valued  members  is  most  excellent 
in  his  several  way.  Mr.  Richardson  has  been 
almost  the  same  for  the  last  dozen  years ; we 
cannot  but  fancy  that  several  among  his  ten 
contributions,  such  as  ‘ Ardchonnel  Castle,  Loch 
Awe,’  are  repeated  after  prescribed  recipe : we 
look  in  vain  for  passages  which  imply  thought, 
study,  or  struggle  for  new  truth.  All  such 
virtues  indeed  are  apt  to  become  matters  of 
comparative  indifference  to  artists  established 
in  reputation.  Hence  we  incline  to  look  among 
the  younger  members  of  this  society  for  progress. 
Yet  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bran  white  and  other  of 
the  older  members  are  this  year  in  strength. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  by  the  former  a land- 
scape more  suggestive,  poetic,  or  in  colour  in- 
tense than  ‘ Pompeian  Memories.’  Brilliant  is 
this  drawing  in  light  as  in  colour ; in  short, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  yet 
Been  of  the  school  of  Linn  ell.  In  like  manner 
‘ A Mountain  Stream  ’ — effect  of  evening — is 
among  the  most  impressive  as  well  as  careful 
and  studious  works  we  have  known  by  (Mr. 
Branwhite.  The  drawing  is  really  grand  in 
deep-toned  harmonies.  Mr.  Naftel  we  would 
willingly  pass  by  ; his  several  contributions  are 
more  than  commonly  crude,  scattered,  and  frag- 
mentary. And  yet  we  remember  with  pleasure 
his  dewy  lanes,  redolent  of  sunshine  and  verdure, 
sketched  in  the  Channel  Isles.  Neither  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Smallfield,  nor  Messrs.  Callow 
are  this  year  at  their  best.  Mr.  George  Fripp 
exhibits  as  heretofore  several  drawings  which 
recall  pleasantly  his  previous  successes.  After 
a different  style,  yet  in  the  habitual  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Boyce,  are  ‘The  Skirts  of  Smith- 
field,’  ‘Bridewell  Precincts  ’ and  ‘ Shillingford 
on  the  Thames.’  This  artist  addicts  himself  to 
red  roofs ; this  in  fact  we  fear  may  become  his 
one  idea : yet  always  do  we  find  in  the  drawings 
of  Mr.  Boyce  subtle  harmonies  of  colour  and  a 
most  conscientious  striving  to  reach  simple  truth. 
Also  among  the  new,  eccentric,,  and  somewhat 
Pre-Raffaellite  school,  must  be  classed  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  whom  the  society  elected,  it  is  un- 
derstood, without  accustomed  formalities.  Mr. 
Hunt  presents  himself  by  two  drawings,  which 
have  scarcely  obtained  the  attention  that  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  previous  fame  of 
the  painter.  The  one  ‘ Moonlight  at  Salerno  ’ 
possesses  doubtless  rare  qualities  of  light  and 
colour,  iridescent  and  opalescent  is  the  sea 
as  it  sparkles  under  the  golden  moonshine. 
Yet  to  ordinary  eyes  this  drawing  is  over  in- 
tense in  blue.  Also  rather  peculiar,  though 
clever,  is  Air.  Holman  Hunt’s  second  contribu- 
tion, ‘ The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salerno.’ 
The  difficulties  here  encountered  are  immense, 
and  perhaps  it  were  more  fitting  to  admire  the 
skill  displayed,  than  to  censure  the  shortcom- 
ings shown.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  not  to 
commend  the  artistic  tact  whereby  the  perspec- 
tive has  been  preserved,  nor  the  skilled  manage- 
ment in  colour  and  in  light  and  shade.  This, 
as  other  drawings  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  may 
possibly  be  admired  more  by  artists  than  the 
general  public ; the  result  strikes  us  as  more 
clever  than  agreeable.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
minor  critical  exceptions  be  taken,  all  must 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Hunt  is  a great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  gallery. 

The  place  of  honour  among  landscapes  has 
been  assigned  for  size,  and  possibly  also  for 
merit,  to  Mr.  Birket  Foster’s  highly  elaborated 
picture  ‘ The  Meet.’  Yet  we  may  be  excused 
for  preferring  the  artist’s  smaller  works.  This 
composition  strikes  us  as  scattered,  it  seems 
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chopped  up  into  several  distinct  subjects,  each 
certainly  charming  in  itself,  yet  taken  together 
scarcely  proving  satisfactory  as  a whole.  But  of 
course  we  need  scarcely  add  that  this  large  effort 
in  common  with  smaller  works  shows  exquisite 
manipulation  and  an  absolute  command  over 
detail.  Mr.  Davidson  is  another  artist  who 
must  be  commended  for  his  power  over  detail 
as  manifest  in  a capital  study  in  * Knole  Park  ;’ 
also  by  the  same  artist,  very  admirable  for 
careful  modulation  of  mountain  form,  is  the 
drawing  made  ‘ Near  Bettws-y-Coed.’  But  Mr. 
Davidson  is  in  danger  of  injuring  his  reputa- 
tion by  doing  too  much ; we  find  in  our  catalogue 
marks  of  censure  against  * High  Tide,  Whitby,’ 
‘ Near  Whitby,’  and  ‘ On  the  Shore,  Whitby.’ 
Mr.  Dodgson  is  once  again  verdant  as  the  leafy 
month  of  June;  yet  the  ‘Timber  Waggon’  is 
scarcely  good  or  agreeable  in  Art.  ‘Woods,  in 
Evening,’  however,  deserves  more  praise ; the 
artist’s  usual  treatment  of  green  tipped  by  gold 
is  here  a success:  also  may  be  commended 
* Pastoral — Evening.’  The  gallery  displays 
several  drawings  by  Mr.  Rosenberg,  often 
wanting  in  colour,  and  rather  dry  and  scratchy 
in  execution,  yet  thoroughly  conscientious  and 
truth-seeking.  ‘ Stonehenge,’  however  impres- 
sive in  motive,  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  art ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  scarcely  another 
among  our  artists  could  have  studied  so  faith- 
fully the  dead  swan  in  * The  Angler’s  Revenge.’ 
Other  artists  are  there  still  to  be  mentioned 
worthy  of  all  honour,  such  as  Alfred  P.  Newton, 
Alfred  W.  Hunt,  Francis  Powell,  Thomas 
Danby,  and  James  Holland.  Among  these 
painters  possibly  the  first,  Mr.  Newton,  may 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  he  once 
raised.  This  year,  however,  he  takes  a new 
lease  of  his  reputation  in  such  drawings  as 
‘ Noon — the  shortest  day  of  1868,’  ‘A  bit  of  the 
Cheshire  Coast,’  and  ‘ Shades  of  Evening.’  The 
last  is  the  artist’s  chief  effort ; while  in  other 
works  he  reiterates  effects  with  which  he  has 
made  us  familiar,  here  he  seems  to  strike  at  an 
idea,  which,  if  familiar,  is  to  him  at  least  un- 
hackneyed. In  ‘ Shades  of  Evening,’  light  still 
lingers  on  the  mountain-top,  while  shadow 
gathers  on  the  plain  below.  The  drawing,  in  the 
relation  maintained  between  heat  and  colour,  is 
remarkable  at  once  for  brilliance,  moderation, 
and  balance.  Mr.  Alfred  Hi  nt,  another  student 
of  nature,  seems  to  seek  from  her  a certain 
inspiration  that  sometimes  leads  him  well-nigh 
to  chaos.  Certainly  it  were  hard  for  any  painter 
to  see  his  way  clear  through  the  difficult  pro- 
blem presented  by  ‘ Loch  Coruishk.’  The  artist, 
to  add  to  his  perplexities,  has  chosen  a bird’s- 
eye  view,  and,  unfortunately,  somehow,  after 
all  the  pains  bestowed,  the  perspective  appears 
woefully  awry.  Yet  there  is  not  a drawing  in 
the  gallery  which  presumes  more  arduous  study 
than  this,  whether  it  be  in  the  modulation  of 
form  or  in  the  management  of  colour.  Another 
subject,  no  less  arduous,  ‘ Ben  Nevis,’  has  been 
handled  by  Mr.  Francis  Powell  with  equal 
daring  and  more  success.  This  landscape  is 
much  out  of  the  common  beat ; it  shows  at  each 
point  at  once,  the  student  of  nature  and  the 
well-trained  artist.  Specially  to  be  appreciated 
is  the  grand  array  of  clouds  and  mists  which 
shroud  the  mountain’s  brow,  not  less  the  model- 
ling and  articulation  of  the  hills  below,  and 
then  comes  the  placid  lake,  which  receives  on  its 
mirror-surface  the  colours  that  glance  through 
the  sky  and  play  across  the  landscape.  Mr. 
Powell's  art  is  thoroughly  1 thoughtful : there 
are  many  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  who  find 
thought  does  not  pay,  and  that  superficial  effects 
more  generally  please.  With  all  the  greater 
pleasure  then  we  draw  attention  to  the  solid 
qualities  of  Mr.  Powell.  The  next  artist  we 
are  about  to  name,  Mr.  Thomas  Danby,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed,  has  made  himself 
sufficiently  known  on  his  own  merits ; and 
seldom  have  these  merits,  notwithstanding 
inseparable  defects,  been  more  patent  than 
at  present.  Every  picture  is  a poem,  though 
sometimes  unsubstantial  and  somewhat  evan- 
escent. Still  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
hereditary  renown  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Danby,  is  more  or  less  sustained 
by  such  pre-eminently  poetic  pictures  as  * The 
Lake  of  Geneva  ’ and  ‘ The  Land  of  Song.’ 
These  drawings  are  most  sensitive  to  the  sub- 


tlest relations  of  colour  ; and  criticism  has  only 
to  object  that  form  and  substance  are  merged  in 
emotion,  and  that  nature  herself  suffers  under 
the  dictation  of  a preconceived  idea.  Thus  Mr. 
Danby,  like,  perhaps,  others  who  have  borne 
his  illustrious  name,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
somewhat  more  mannered  than  nature.  Mr. 
James  Holland,  too,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
supreme  in  idiosyncrasy,  and  possibly,  if  less 
persistent  in  peculiarity,  we  might  admire  him 
less.  Certainly  such  drawings,  though  consum- 
mate after  their  kind,  as  ‘ Genoa,  looking 
South-east,’  and  * Genoa,  near  the  Palazzo 
Doria,’  appear  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  admire,  even  under  the 
brilliant  sun  of  Italy.  But  the  public  have 
long  ceased,  in  the  mirage-visions  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land, as  in  the  later  works  of  Turner  and  Lin- 
nell,  to  look  for  literal  nature.  Still  “ the  poet’s 
eye,  with  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  cannot  but  revel 
in  the  reveries  of  Mr.  Holland.  His  drawings, 
moreover,  are  not,  after  all,  so  much  poems  as 
studies  in  polychrome.  They  mingle  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water  together  after  a certain  superna- 
tural manner. 

It  is  usual  for  criticisms  to  conclude  with 
painters  of  animals,  flowers,  and  fruits,  there- 
fore with  pleasure  we  return  thanks  and  dispense 
complaints  in  usual  form  to  Mr.  Brittan 
Willis,  Mr.  Basil  Bindley,  Mr.  Frederick  Tayler 
(the  President),  together  with  Mr.  Rosenberg, 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew.  We  feel  that  there  is  little 
now  to  advance  for  or  against  painters  whose 
subjects  and  styles  have  been  through  past 
seasons  sufficiently  pronounced  either  for  evil 
or  for  good.  Still  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  both  Mr.  Brittan  Willis  and  Mr.  Basil 
Bradley  have  of  late  relied  overmuch  on  their 
established  reputations ; in  other  words,  that 
they  have  less  matured  their  merits  than  exag- 
gerated their'defects.  Mr.  Brittan  Willis  when 
painting  ‘Early  Morning  on  the  Snowdon 
Range  ’ must  have  been  singularly  hot  consider- 
ing the  time  of  day.  “Early  Morning”  is 
usually  esteemed  cool.  We  refrain  from  quot- 
ing the  poetry  appended  to  this  picture  : we 
have  only  to  remark  that  the  compilers  of  the 
catalogue  should  have  refused  to  print  such  dog- 
gerel. Passing  to  Mr.  Basil  Bradley  we  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  when  we  say  that  his  oxen 
and  other  beasts  threaten,  even  by  their  size,  to 
become  a nuisance  in  a gallery  which  cannot 
conveniently  open  its  doors  to  droves  of  loose 
running  cattle.  We  have  seldom  seen  in  an 
exhibition  anything  more  obnoxious  than  ‘ The 
Wild  Cattle  of  CMllingham  Park— The  Chal- 
lenge accepted.’  On  the  other  hand,  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  same  painter  for  the  spirit, 
life,  and  motion  he  has  thrown  into  ‘ The  Chid- 
dingfold  Foxhounds  in  full  cry.’ 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  infer  from  the 
preceding  criticism  that  the  old  Water-Colour 
Society  has  seldom  shown  itself  more  young 
and  vigorous.  A gallery  thus  choice,  though 
subject  to  change,  can  scarcely  admit  of 
decadence  : even  the  London  season,  were  this 
society  eclipsed  by  the  Academy,  would  suffer 
severe  loss. 
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thirty-fifth  exhibition. 

This  Gallery  contains  a fair  amount  of  good 
work,  chiefly  perhaps  among  the  younger 
members,  who  are  the  strength  of  the  present 
and  the  hope  of  the  future,  just  as  the  older 
members  may  be  honourable  vestiges  of  the 
past.  The  Institute,  as  we  have  remarked  on 
former  occasions,  wisely  recruits  its  forces,  so 
that  now  it  comes  before  the  public  with  a staff 
fairly  strong  in  the  various  departments  of 
figure  drawing  and  landscape.  Among  the 
former  stand  conspicuous  E.  H.  Corbould, 
Guido  Bach,  Louis  Haghe,  Valentine  Bromley, 
J.  M.  Jopling,  and  J.  D.  Linton ; while  in  the 
rank  of  landscape-painters  are  prominent  T.  L. 
Rowbotham,  Harry  Johnson,  H.  Hine,  J.  G. 
Philp,and  Edmund  Warren.  So  full  indeed  is 
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the  muster,  that  of  forty  members  only  one  is 
absent,  and  of  twenty-three  Associates  not 
more  than  three.  “ The  lady  members  ” do  not 
show  quite  so  well : Miss  Louise  Corbaux  is 
once  again  absent ; Miss  Farmer,  we  also  regret 
to  say,  does  not  give  us  the  chance  of  awarding 
usual  commendation ; and  in  vain,  too,  we  seek 
for  the  brilliant  pencil  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray. 
Such  are  the  casualties  from  which  exhibitions 
rarely  escape  altogether.  Much  more  ; fatal, 
however,  is  the  defalcation  of  one  and  all  of 
the  newly-elected  honorary  members — names 
no  less  famous  than  Rosa  Bonheur,  Louis 
Gallait,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  and  J.  E. 
Millais,  R.A.  These  great  painters  appear 
nowhere  but  on  paper ; and  the  public  are  left  to 
infer  either  that  honorary  members  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  honour  bestowed  upon  them,  or 
that  the  ordinary  members  may  be  willing  to 
be  rid  of  dangerous  rivals.  And  yet  the  crea- 
tion a year  ago  of  this  new  order  of  membership 
was  deemed  a great  stroke  of  policy,  and  cer- 
tainly the  five  drawings  thereby  then  secured 
formed^leading  attractions  : indeed,  the  present 
exhibition,  though  not  below  average  merit, 
stands  in  sore  need  of  some  conspicuous  and 
master  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  drawing  is  that 
of  ‘ St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,’  wherein  Mr. 
Louis  IIaghe  sets  forth  with  much  state  and 
ceremony  the  ‘ Burial  of  King  Charles  I.’ 
The  whole  work  shows  the  mastery  of  a well- 
trained  hand.  Specially  admirable  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  wooden  stalls  and  of  the  fan-tracery 
of  the  stone  roof,  characteristics  for  which  this 
sumptuous  and  historic  interior  is  renowned : 
the  same  interior,  be  it  remembered,  as  that 
depicted  with  so  much  skill  and  brilliance  by 
Mr.  Frith  in  the  picture  of  ‘The  Royal  Mar- 
riage.’ What  changes  has  this  royal  chapel  not 
seen,  from  the  burial  of  King  Charles  down  to 
the  marriage  of  our  Prince  of  Wales ! and  as 
we  look  along  the  vista  of  columns  and  arches, 
along  the  file  of  bright  banners,  into  the  dim 
shadows  of  the  distant  perspective,  associations 
awaken  memory  and  kindle  imagination.  It 
is  no  small  tribute  to  this  noble  drawing  to  say 
that  it  exerts  upon  the  mind  this  potent  spell 
Mr.  IIaghe  has  well  accomplished  a difficult 
task : he  has  brought  multitudinous  details 
into  unison,  the  parts  are  in  keeping  with  the 
whole,  the  figures  hold  right  relation  to  the 
architecture.  Another  scene  from  the  history 
of  the  same  ill-fated  monarch,  ‘ The  Arrest  of 
Charles  I.’  is  of  less  merit.  The  figures  are 
rather  tame  in  drawing — an  objection  to  which 
some  other  of  Mr.  Haghe’s  works  are  incident ; 
yet  the  subject  has  been  well  brought  toge- 
ther, indeed  the  artist  seldom  fails  in  manage- 
ment of  light,  shade,  and  colour.  Mr.  Haghe 
is  sure  of  effect  by  mastery  over  the  principles 
of  composition. 

Again  once  more  we  encounter  Mr.  Corbould, 
clever  and  outrageously  brilliant  as  ever.  As 
usual  he  makes  assault  upon  the  muse  of  history : 
‘ Joan  of  Arc  Forsaken’  finds  in  him  a cham- 
pion. He  turns  up  in  his  popular  edition  of 
Shakspeare  a text  to  his  purpose ; almost  any- 
thing, in  fact,  may  serve  him  as  a nail  whereon 
to  hang  a picture  however  heavy — 

“ Now  the  time  is  come, 

That  France  must  veil  her  lol'ty-plumcd  crest, 

And  let  her  head  fall  into  England’s  lap.” 

Henry  VI.,  First  Part,  Act  v.  scene  iii. 

It  must  be  readily  conceded  that  Air.  Corbould 
has  brought  to  the  interpretation  of  Shakspeare 
vast  manipulative  power,  considerable  brilliance 
of  colour,  varied  texture,  lustre  in  light,  with 
fine  gloss  on  steel  armour.  And  yet  this  tre- 
mendous effort,  notwithstanding  its  realism,  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  unreality.  Persons 
even  predisposed  to  set  high  value  on  the  artist’s 
manifest  power,  will  scai'cely  read  the  pic- 
ture as  a page  of  history,  or  look  upon  this 
precise  incident  as  a possibility.  More  favour- 
ably are  we  inclined  to  regard  any  drawing  by 
Mr.  Corbould  which  may  rely  on  flutter  of 
drapery,  or  seek  a place  in  the  parade  of 
fashion,  like  that  clever  delineation  of  character, 
‘ My  Grandfather’s  Choice.’  Still  more  com- 
mendable is  ‘ The  Lily  of  Oakwood.’  There  is 
much  grace,  style,  and,  we  need  not  add,  unusual 
technical  skill  in  this  figure,  especially  shown 
in  the  lady’s  white  dress ; great  injury  however 

is  done  by  the  positive  purples  in  the  distance, 
also  on  the  tree : the  colour  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  in  nature.  Neither  Titian,  Vero- 
nese, nor  Tintoret  would  have  ventured  on 
anything  half  so  daring.  We  cannot  but  deem 
it  a great  pity  that  an  artist  so  highly  gifted  as 
Mr.  Corbould  should  not  put  curb  on  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  genius.  With  some  regard  for 
moderation,  he  might  sober  down  into  reposo 
and  dignity,  and  even  at  length  come  near 
unto  nature. 

Next  may  fittingly  fall  under  review  a bril- 
liant phalanx  of  painters,  more  or  less  defiant  of 
nature,  such  as  Augustus  Bouvier,  Henry 
Warren,  Guido  Bach,  J.  M.  Jopling,  and  others, 
now  as  heretofore  in  especial  glory  within  this 
gallery.  Mr.  Bouvier  exhibits  three  works : 
the  first,  * Rhoda,’  is  a figure  elegant,  soft,  and 
pleasantly  nude  about  the  shoulders.  This  last 
trait  is  always  an  unfavourable  sign  ; an  artist 
is  apt  thus  to  pander  to  popularity  when  in  his 
wane.  ‘ Gossips,’  is  another  drawing  which 
shares  Mr.  Bouvier’s  habitual  grace  and  beauty  : 
evidently  these  gossips  are  denizens  of  Arcadia ; 
nothing  like  them  live  or  talk  in  northern 
latitudes.  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  the  President 
of  the  Institute,  we  desire  to  venerate  among 
members  whom  we  have  already  designated  as 
honourable  vestiges  of  the  past.  His  four  con- 
tributions may  plead  exemption  from  criticism 
on  the  score  of  the  best  possible  intentions. 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  choicest  of  this 
artist’s  essentially  ideal  creations  is  ‘ The  Queen 
of  Sheba  on  her  way  to  visit  Solomon.’  Cer- 
tainly, Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  seldom 
arrayed  like  any  one  of  the  creations  of  Mr. 
Warren.  The  artist  is  always  grandiose  in 
composition.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  here  marches 
onward  in  true  historic  pomp  and  state ; the 
imagination  of  the  spectator  is  warmed,  and  the 
eye  carried  forward  to  mountains  and  the 
distant  blue  horizon : indeed,  biblical  critics 
are  evidently  meant  to  understand  the  high 
value  of  a topographic  note  which  the  artist, 
who,  though  himself  a stranger  to  the  East,  has 
been  enabled  to  supply.  The  landscape  sur- 
rounding his  Queen  of  Sheba  is  Sheba  itself. 
This  “ Sheba,”  Mil  Warren  assures  us,  “ is  now 
pretty  well  established  to  have  been  a district 
of  Arabia  Felix.”  The  picture  is,  as  we  have 
said,  fairly  good.  The  late  E.  H.  Wehnert 
we  also  desire  to  venerate ; and,  indeed,  his 
deserts  have  in  years  now  long  past  obtained 
due  acknowledgment.  We  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  works 
now  exhibited  are  more  high  in  conception 
than  perfect  in  execution.  Power  frequently 
failed  the  artist  to  give  adequate  expression  to 
his  ambitious  thoughts.  Guido  Bach,  a more 
recent  acquisition,  has,  we  regret  to  say,  sadly 
gone  to  the  bad.  From  the  very  first  he  appeared 
far  too  academic  to  care  much  about  literal  facts. 
He  possibly  thought  that  the  right  sort  of  thing 
was  to  emulate  his  historic  namesake  Guido, 
and  this  he  has  at  last  done  with  a vengeance, 
sinking  from  Guido  down  to  Domenichino,  and 
the  worst  among  Academic  and  eclectic  schools. 
Not  that  we  wish  to  imply  that  such  drawings 
as  * Father,  advise  me,’  ‘ The  Appeal,’  or 
* Psyche,  haring  lost  Cupid,  appeals  to  Pan  for 
advice  to  aid  her  in  his  recovery,’  are  despicable, 
though  possibly  disagreeable.  Such  works,  so 
superlatively  fine,  so  affected,  so  strong  yet 
weak,  are,  of  course,  much  beyond  any  nature 
that  has  lived  upon  earth  since  the  time  of  the 
Italian  decadence.  ‘ The  Appeal  ’ is  meant  to 
be  irresistibly  grand  as  Guercino  ; ‘ Father,  ad- 
vise me,’  is  the  traditional  stage  patriarch  with 
white  curly  beard  added  as  an  appendage  to 
the  chin.  The  girl,  who  might  enact  a lacka- 
daisical Juliet,  wears  a sort  of  Sassoferrato  refine- 
ment in  her  complexion.  The  whole  thing  is 
idealised  to  excess  and  conventionalised  beyond 
endurance.  Why  will  not  this  painter  simply 
content  himself  with  nature,  and  why  does  he 
now  abuse  the  confidence  which  the  English 
public  has  reposed  readily  in  his  talents  ? For- 
tunately, his  too  artificial  Art  is  not  yet  beyond 
remedy.  Few  painters  are  more  thoroughly 
trained,  and  few  have  shown  an  eye  more  sen- 
sitive to  beauty,  or  given  proof  of  a hand  which 
can  give  more  adequate  expression  to  the  mind’s 
high  conceptions.  We  end  this  paragraph, 
dedicated  to  artificial  painters,  with  the  name  of 

Mr.  Jopling.  ‘ Pavonina  ’ is  one  of  the  artist's 
chief  successes  since  the  days  of  ‘ Fluffy.’  The 
type  of  face,  if  nothigh, — judged  by  intellectual 
standards, — has  seductive  charms ; the  head  is 
crowned  by  a mass  of  golden  hair,  after  latest 
fashions  set  by  recent  Pre-Raphaelite  volup- 
tuaries, and  then  follows  in  further  circum- 
ference a resplendent  environment  of  peacock 
plumes.  To  colours  which  vie  with  amethysts, 
rubies,  emeralds,  is  added,  in  counterpoise,  a 
stomacher  woven  in  nankeen  blue.  Of  course 
the  head  has  no  intellect;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that,  even  to  exclusively  artistic 
tastes,  the  thick  opacity  of  colour  with  scarcely 
a transparent  ray  even  in  the  eye,  must  prove 
repellent.  Mr.  Jopling  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, endowed  with  great  gifts  ; but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  by  way  of  caution,  that  no 
artist  can  stop  here  : he  must  grow  worse  if  he 
do  not  make  some  determined  struggle  to  be- 
come better. 

Even  in  the  Institute  figure-painters  multiply 
in  excess  of  landscape-artists ; this  gallery,  in 
common  with  all  others,  would  seem  to  have 
most  to  gain  from  subject-pictures  with  pleasing 
incidents,  and  thus  it  may  have  happened  that 
the  elections  have  inclined  towards  figure- 
painters  of  promise,  such  as  J.  D.  Linton,  A.  C. 
Gow,  and  Valentine  Bromley.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  Mr.  Linton  has  not  improved : 

' Faust  and  Marguerite  ’ is  a falling  away  from 
his  previous  standards.  The  artist,  haring 
thrown  off  a certain  Pre-Raphaelite  severity, 
is  now  in  danger  of  becoming  a victim  to  sickly 
sentimentality.  Ho  has  surrendered  form  in 
seeking  colour.  This  picture  indeed  in  its 
chromatic  relations  is  not  a little  peculiar ; the 
treatment  of  reds,  yellows,  and  emerald  greens 
is  that  which  latterly  has  come  into  vogue 
under  the  example  of  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Mason, 
and  others.  The  picture  is  painted  in  subdued 
tone,  veiled  lustre,  and  half  light,  not  of  grey 
cool  eve  when  bats  are  on  the  wing,  but  of  warm 
sun  when  butterflies  float  from  flower  to  flower. 
The  picture  is  a romance  and  yet  a folly ; the 
figures  are  weak,  and  do  not  hold  their  stations 
with  command  over  the  wide  empty  space  in  the 
composition.  Another  of  Mr.  Linton’s  con- 
tributions, ‘ Squire  Thornhill  and  Olivia,’  is  a 
poor  performance : ‘ The  Connoisseur  ’ is  a little 
better.  Yet  this  clever  artist  incurs  the  danger 
of  losing  his  way : he  seems  to  be  giving 
himself  over  to  tone  and  sentiment,  whereas  he 
should  stick  determinate]}'  to  drawing,  form, 
and  character,  in  which  primary  and  essential 
qualities  he  has  shown  himself  strong;  hence 
the  confidence  reposed,  and  we  trust  not  prema- 
turely, in  his  future  career.  A.  C.  Gow,  an 
artist  of  utmost  promise  hangs  on  the  same 
screen  with  Mr.  Linton.  ‘ Old  Comrades  ’ is 
admirable,  whether  for  character,  drawing,  or 
execution.  Another  of  the  artist’s  gems  is 
‘ Chamber  Practice,’  which,  in  its  way,  is  not 
surpassed  by  anything  in  the  gallery.  An  old 
comedian  is  here  rehearsing  his  part, — some 
fencing  scene  apparently, — a figure  in  outline 
scrawled  upon  the  wall  in  chalk  serving  as  his 
adversary  and  the  butt  for  his  rapier.  The 
little  picture  is  infinite  in  humour  and  no  less 
perfect  in  Art.  Mr.  Gow’s  third  contribution 
‘A  Candidate  for  Adoption,’  is  not  so  felicitous ; 
but  a fourth,  ‘The  New  Novel,’  may  be  men- 
tioned as  almost  perfect  in  the  qualities  required 
in'  book-illustrations.  W.  K.  Keeling  exhibits 
but  one  drawing,  ‘The  Itinerant,’  which  may 
obtain  some  praise  for  colour  and  costume  as  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  study  from  an  Italian  model. 
G.  G.  Kilburne  contributes  two  drawings, 
which  are  an  ornament  to  the  gallery.  Yet 
‘Enoch  Arden’  is  a little  weak  and  smooth: 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  figures  were 
studied  in  open  daylight.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kil- 
bume  is  more  accustomed  to  interiors  ; certainly 
‘ Stem  Necessity  ’ could  hardly  be  improved. 
The  incident  excites  interest  and  sympathy  : a 
young  widow,  child  in  hand,  is  forced  by  want 
to  pledge  her  gold  watch.  The  manner  is 
altogether  quiet  and  subdued,  the  execution 
has  care,  and  the  colour  a tenderness  of  grey 
consonant  with  the  sentiment.  The  work  may 
recall  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Frederick  Walker 
before  he  took  to  his  warm  key  of  colour.  H.  B. 
Roberts  bids  fair  to  be  of  good  service  in  the 
Institute — he  may  attain  a position  comparable  to 
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that  of  Nicol  in  the  Academy.  4 The  Doubtful 
Coin  ’ includes  the  stock  model  Irishman  who 
is  constantly  turning  up  in  exhibitions,  a fellow 
who  believes  in  patriotism  and  potatoes,  and 
insists  on  “tenants’  right”  to  hold  land  with- 
out paying  rent.  The  characters  are  delineated 
broadly ; the  old  squire  carries  the  air  of  slow 
respectability : altogether  the  tale  is  well  told 
and  capitally  painted.  William  Lucas  is  not 
quite  happy  in  his  management  of  rustic  sub- 
jects. 4 The  Doctor' 8 Visit’  is  a clumsy,  inartistic 
affair.  The  painter  would  do  well  to  observe 
how  Ostade  and  Metzu  managed  to  redeem  even 
vulgar  subjects  by  tact  in  treatment.  Much 
nearer  the  right  sort  of  thing  is  Mr.  C.  Green's 
‘Cup  of  Tea:’  this  capital  little  picture  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  we  most  prize  in  the  Dutch 
painters.  4 Persuasion,’  by  the  same  artist,  is 
not  so  1 good : the  conception  of  the  picture, 
including  the  title,  barely  escapes  absurdity. 
Yet  the  properties  of  a broker’s  shop  are  fairly 
well  delineated,  and  the  colour  has  been  carefully 
balanced.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  find 
anything  fresh  to  commend  in  John  Absolon : 
his  eight  contributions  set  forth  his  long  ac- 
cepted merits  and  defects.  It  usually  gives  us 
pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Absolon  in  the  hayfield : 
thus  we  cannot  but  once  again  recognise  in  the 
picture  of  ‘ Haymakers,’  his  joy  in  summer 
sunshine ; life  and  nature  are  brimful  of 
happiness.  Other  of  the  artist's  pictures  may 
be  too  conventional  to  excite  emotion  in  be- 
holders. Charles  Cattermole  continues  to  be 
clever,  but  careless.  Why  will  ho  not  submit 
to  discipline,  so  as  to  master  drawing  and  the 
fundamental  proportions  of  the  human  figure  ? 
In  4 The  Ballad  Singer’  are  characters  that  must 
fall  to  pieces— into  scattered  limbs  of  anatomy — 
if  the  draperies  were  removed.  But  this  the 
artist  probably  deems  but  a mark  of  that  genius 
which  can  afford  to  hold  itself  indifferent  to 
minor  details.  Mr.  Cattermole’s  most  com- 
mendable composition  is  ‘ A Chapter  from  the 
Fathers.’  This  work  really  shows  care  and 
deliberation ; the  artist,  moreover,  always  evinces 
mastery  over  the  arts  of  composition  and  pic- 
torial effect.  Valentine  Bromley  plays  a part 
well,  his  role  of  characters  lies  in  comedy ; and 
much  in  this  gallery  being  slow  and  heavy,  Mr. 
Bromley’s  performances  afford,  as  afterpieces  to 
five-act  legitimate  dramas,  vast  relief.  ‘ Kiss  and 
be  Friends  ’ is  a title  which  might  appear  in  a 
play-bill  of  the  Haymarket.  ‘ A Mistake  ’ in- 
clines to  what  used  to  be  designated  “ genteel 
comedy:  ” a lover,  by  mistake,  has  fallen  on 
his  knees  before  the  wrong  lady.  The  situation 
is  worthy  of  Sheridan.  Mr.  Bromley,  if  not 
quite  trained  up  to  the  mark,  gets  through 
his  part  very  creditably.  E.  Morin,  a name 
known  in  another  place,  favours  the  gallery 
with  one  specimen  of  his  style  — 4 Hard  at 
Work’ — clever,  eccentric,  quaintly  comic,  with 
that  distinctive  individuality  which  invariably 
inheres  to  genius.  ‘Which  can  it  be?’  is 
the  title  whereby  Mr.  Luson  Thomas  excites 
curiosity  towards  a troop  of  school-girls  pouring 
forth  in  a cataract  down-stairs  to  take  a walk. 
The  joke  is  that  a lover  lies  in  wait  for  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a bouquet  to  his  lady-love : 
the  buxom  schoolmistress,  not  unconscious  of 
charms,  prepares  to  repulse  presumption  ; her 
girls  are  in  a flutter  of  excitement  as  to  the 
sequel.  The  picture,  as  a picture,  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory. 

• The  landscapes,  which  are  after  the  usual 

quality,  reach  a climax  in  a trio,  performed 
through  impressive  conjuncture  of  hanging,  by 
three  masters  of  effect,  Aaron  Penley,  Harry 
Johnson,  and  John  Mogford.  Mr.  Penley’s 
‘ Lake  of  Llanberis  ’ is  scenic  in  mountain 
and  mist.  Mr.  Harry  Johnson,  when  nearing 
the  ‘Coast  of  Porto  d’Anzio,’  encountered,  ac- 
cording to  his  ordinary  good  luck,  a stormy 
sunset,  which  blazed  across  the  heavens  ; while 
in  this  trio  is  reserved  to  Mr.  Mogford  some- 
thing sentimental  and  sorrowful,  thus,  4 By  the 
Sad  Sea-waves  a Woman  weeps.’  The  three 
pictures  are,  as  we  have  said,  poetic  and  im- 
pressive. T.  C.  Rowbotham  might,  we  think, 
have  been  asked  to  complete  a quartett,  but 
fortunately  he  is  able  to  sustain  a solo,  though, 
judging  by  ‘ Malta  Harbour  after  a Storm,’  he 
can  scarcely  be  secure  of  shipwreck,  at  least  in 
bad  weather.  ‘ Her  Majesty’s  Ship,  Powerful  ,’ 

certainly  does  not  seem  competent  to  command 
the  seas ; and  though  the  picture  is  got  up  in  a 
manner  agreeable  and  creditable,  there  is  not  a 
craft  on  the  .water  that  rides  the  wave  as  a 
thing  of  life  and’  beauty.  W.  L.  Leitch  at 
4 Midday  ’ seems  to  have  once  again  fallen  into 
a trance  which  favoured  effective  but  conven- 
tional picture-making.  J.  H.  Mole,  who  ex- 
hibits more  pictures  than  any  one  else,  has  pro- 
duced one  of  his  prettiest  landscapes — careful, 
laboured,  and  agreeable — 4 An  Autumn  Evening 
in  South  Wales.’  William  Bennett  not  only 
falls  into  somewhat  florid  effect — to  which  he  has 
been  addicted  of  late — when  he  paints  ‘Prudhoo 
Castle,  but  he  also,  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
reverts  to  his  delicious  greys  when  he  pitches 
his  sketching  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  cool 
shadows  of  ‘Marlboro’  Forest:’  bold,  broad, 
transparent,  and  pure  in  the  use  of  pigment  is 
this  study,  which  recalls  Mr.  Bennett ’s  best 
times.  Three  artists,  though  dissimilar,  may 
in  this  rapid  Bummary  be  thrown  together. 
Charles  Yacher,  D.  H.  McKewan,  and  J.  C. 
Reed.  Mr.  Yacher,  in  depicting  ‘ Desenzano,’ 
covei'8  wide  space  vacantly ; he  aims  at  a refine- 
ment of  sentiment,  which  some  may  regard  as 
weak  and  washed  out.  Mr.  McKewan  in  a grand 
scene,  ‘ The  Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,’  is  heavy 
yet  brilliant : the  artist  has  made  an  effort  to 
compass  nature  and  to  surpass  himself.  In  like 
manner  J.  C.  Reed  attained  his  limit,  when  he 
reached  ‘ The  Head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  Killar- 
ney.’  Possibly  the  artist  may  have  sunk  sim- 
plicity for  the  sake  of  grandeur : his  picture 
some  may  deem  violent  and  showy  ; still  as  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  scenic  and  dramatic 
school  of  landscape,  ‘ Killarney  ’ is  not  more 
artificial  than  might  have  been  feared. 

In  the  Institute  is  a school  which  obtains  in 
landscape  as  in  figures  manifestation  in  pictorial 
tone  and  poetic  sentiment.  Mr.  Hine,  in  such 
exquisite  drawings  as  that  ‘ On  the  Beach, 
Eastbourne,’  is  for  colour,  tone,  repose,  almost 
unapproached,  if  not  in  water-colours,  at  all 
events  in  the  more  gross  and  positive  medium 
of  oil-paint.  Mr.  Mogford,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  also  impressive  and  poetic.  Mr. 
D’Egville,  in  a drawing  on  the  Venetian 
Lagune  also  falls  into  harmonies,  quiet,  tender, 
and  pleasing.  Mr.  Philp  is’  more  rugged  in 
his  delineation  of  nature,  and  withal  more 
vigorous.  Mr.  Whymper  also  appears  favour- 
ably as  a spirited  and  uncompromising  outdoor 
sketcher.  The  same  praise  can  scarcely  be 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Edmund  Warren’s  elabo- 
rate— that  is,  painfully-laboured — studies, which, 
if  made  on  the  spot,  must  have  been  doctored  at 
home.  Brilliant  they  are  certainly,  but  opaque  ; 
pleasant,  yet  disagreeable : we  hope  for  some- 
thing better  from  this  clever  painter. 

Little  that  is  new  can  be  added  to  what  is 
well  known  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Skinner  Prout, 
Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Carl  Werner.  Mr.  Prout 
when  sketching  at  ‘ Rouen  ’ reminds  us  by 
touch,  character,  by  a certain  squaring  of  the 
figures,  the  placing  of  grey  rough  tiles  on 
the  roof,  even  by  the  picturesque  umbrellas  in 
the  market-place,  of  the  elder  Prout,  his 
uncle.  Mr.  Wood’s  ‘Rue  de  la  Porte,’  after 
the  manner  of  the  Prout  school,  does  justice  to 
Dinan,  that  most  picturesque  of  towns  in 
Brittany.  Mr.  Carl  Werner  grows  more  clever 
than  ever,  and  still  more  disagreeable.  ‘ The 
Memnons  ’ at  Thebes  we  have  seen  on  the  spot : 
anything  quite  equal  to  Mr.  Werner’s  picture 
can  be  met  with  only  on  the  stage.  Passing 
to  the  painting  of  fruits  and  flowers  the  public 
cannot  but  commend  the  works  of  Mrs.  Due- 
field,  Miss  Fanny  Harris,  and  Mr.  Sherrin. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  exhibits  a picture  of  dead  game 
brilliant  in  colour;  Mr.  Shalders shows  sheep, 
soft  in  fleece,  surrounded  by  appropriate  pas- 
turage ; and  Mr.  Beavis,  if  not  at  his  best,  is  not 
without  indication  of  his  strength  as  a cattle- 
painter.  In  conclusion,  we  willingly  accord  to 
Mr.  Hayes  credit  for  his  large  sea-piece,  ‘ The 
Commencement  of  a Gale.’  This  picture  has 
spirit  and  motion  ; in  the  sky  is  wind,  and  on 
the  wave  are  the  dash  and  spray  of  tempest. 

Altogether  we  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
that  the  gallery  looks  well— perhaps  all  the 
better  because  it  contains  forty  pictures  fewer 
than  last  year,  consequently  every  work  is  seen 
to  advantage. 

OBITUARY. 

ROBERT  SCOTT  LAUDER,  R.S.A. 

We  recorded  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Eckford  Lauder,  R.S.A.,  in  our  last  issue, 
and  have  now  to  note  that  of  his  brother 
and  tutor,  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  R.S.A. , 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  of  April.  He 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1803.  His  juve- 
nile designs  for  the  “ Arabian  Eights 
Entertainments”  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
late  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  then  a young 
house-painter  in  Edinburgh ; Sir  Walter 
Scott  afterwards  procured  him  admission 
to  the  Trustees’  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years,  supplementing  this 
course  by  three  years’  study  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  a private  Art-school. 
Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1826,  he  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
and  for  several  years  assisted  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan,  Master  of  the  Trustees’  Aca- 
demy. In  1833  Mr.  Scott  Lauder  visited 
Italy,  where  he  resided  during  the  next 
five  years,  and,  on  his  return,  made  London 
his  home  until  1849,  when,  on  his  election 
as  Master  of  the  Academy,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  his  native  city.  In  1861  he  was 
struck  with  paralysis,  which  completely 
ended  his  distinguished  career  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  Scott  Lauder’s  undoubted  pre-emi- 
nence was  drawing ; but,  after  his  Italian 
pilgrimage,  he  displayed  equal  excellence 
in  expression  and  colouring.  Enriched 
with  these  qualities,  his  principal  works, 
completed  in  London,  are — ‘ Ruth,’  and 
4 Italian  Goatherds  entertaining  a Brother 
of  the  Santissima,  Trinita;’  ‘ The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,’  ‘ Trial  of  Effie  Deans,’  ‘ Meg 
Merillies,’  ‘ Claverhouse  ordering  Morton 
to  be  shot,’  ‘ The  Glee  Maiden  ’ — all  from 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  ‘Christ 
teaching  Humility,’  and  ‘ Christ  walking  on 
the  Waters,’  are  his  principal  illustrations 
of  Scripture — both  engraved.  His  4 Ruth,’ 
4 Italian  Goatherds,’  and  4 Glee  Maiden,’ 
enjoyed  the  rare  honour  of  being  the  pre- 
sentation engravings  of  the  Royal  Associa- 
tion for  the  three  successive  years  1843, 
1844,  and  1845.  In  1S47  he  unsuccessfully 
competed  at  Westminster  Hall  with  tho 
two  Scriptural  pieces  just  mentioned,  when 
his  brother,  Mr.  Eckford  Lauder,  gained  the 
premium  of  £200.  4 Christ  teaching  Humi- 
lity ’ was  afterwards  bought  by  the  Royal 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  was  their  first  purchase  towards 
the  formation  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland.  Mr.’Lauder  was  rarely  equalled 
as  an  illustrator  of  Scott ; to  the  vigour 
of  his  Scotch  scenes  he  united  much  of  the 
beautiful ; and  his  Biblical  scenes  gained 
great  favour  for  skilful  grouping,  deep  feel- 
ing of  character,  and  especially  for  the  calm 
wisdom  and  divine  sadness  so  powerfully 
shown  in  his  heads  of  Christ. 

Many  of  the  ablest  Scottish  artists,  both 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  acknowledge 
the  services  rendered  to  them  by  the  late 
Master  of  the  Academy ; they  received  much 
valuable  advice  and  encouragement  from 
him  on  beginning  their  career ; for  his 
gentleness,  kindness,  and  enthusiasm,  per- 
haps won  him  as  many  friends  as  his  worfo 
gained  him  admirers.  Mr.  Lauder  was 
married  to  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Thomson,  of  Duddingstone,  a distin- 
guished amateur  artist,  and  long  the  chief 
of  the  landscape  school  in  Scotland:  his 
wife  and  children  survive  him.  He  was 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Fine  Arts, 
a society  of  independent  artists  established 
some  years  ago  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
works  : it  had  but  a short  existence. 
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Drawn  by  W.  J.  Allen.)  LAWRENCE  Saunders— the  martyr.  [Engraved,  by  Butterworth  and  Death. 

It  was  only  natural  that  after  so  long  an  absence  from  England  j the  British  Institution,  in  1836,  a single  picture,  ‘Mother  and 
the  friends  of  the  young  artist  should  be  anxious  to  see  exhibited  i Child,’  the  precursor  of  many  others  of  a similar  kind  which  the 
some  of  the  results  of  his  continental  labours.  Accordingly  he  j public  has  seen  from  his  easel.  Much  to  Mr.  Cope’s  surprise,  it 
was  persuaded,  though  somewhat  against  his  will,  to  send  to  j was  purchased,  and  on  the  “private  view”  day,  by  one  of  the 


BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXm.— CHARLES  WEST  COPE,  R.A. 

back  to  the  records  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
we  find  that  thirty-six  years  have  passed  since 
Mr.  Cope  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  on  the 
walls  of  this  institution.  It  is  a long  period  for 
any  artist  to  have  worked,  and  one  would  natu- 
rally look  to  it  for  a commensurate  harvest  of 
'ion.  If  in  his  case  the  result  is  not  so 
large  in  point  of  numbers — we  are  refer- 
ring to  exhibited  pictures — as  might  be 
expected,  it  is  because  the  commissions 
he  received  from  government  have  occu- 
pied a very  large  portion  of  his  time. 
Still  the  number  of  pictures  Mr.  Cope 
has  contributed  to  the  Academy — nearly  ninety — are 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  industry.  Like  most  other 
artists,  he  has,  of  course,  produced  works  which  have 
gone  direct  from  his  studio  into  the  hands  of  his 
patrons,  without  appearing  before  the  public. 

He  was  born  in  1811,  at  Leeds,  where  his  father, 
who  died,  from  an  accident,  at  a comparatively  early 
age,  practised  as  a water-colour  painter : he  was  an 
enthusiast  in  Art,  and  greatly  contributed  by  his  energy  towards 
the  first  provincial  Exhibition,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Northern 
Society  of  Arts.”  He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  the  locality,  and 
his  premature  death  was  widely  and  deeply  lamented.  After 


receiving  a classical  education  at  tho  Leeds  Grammar  School,  the 
son  came  up  to  London  and  attended  the  Art-school  in  Bloomsbury 
Street,  then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sass.  Prom  this  he 
entered  as  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy  about  the  time  that 
Messrs.  Maclise,  J . R.  Herbert,  and  J.  Bell  the  sculptor,  were 
studying  there.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  schools,  in  1 83 1 , Mr.  Cope 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  six  months,  chiefly  in  making  studies 
from  the  Venetian  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  A year  at 
home  followed  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  during  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, he  painted  his  first  exhibited  picture,  ‘The  Golden  Age,’ 
contributed  to  the  Academy  in  1833.  His  next  journey  was  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in  the  congenial  Art-atmosphere 
of  that  country.  He  remained  there  two  years ; the  first  six  months 
j in  Rome,  where  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Vatican  so 
j absorbed  his  attention  that  he  did  very  little  in  the  way  of  copying 
pictures,  but  employed  himself  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  of  1833-4  in  making  outline  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the 
marbles,  and  in  sketching  from  nature. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  left  Naples,  and  reached  Florence  by 
the  way  of  Leghorn,  exchanging  the  life  of  comparative  idleness 
he  had  led  in  the  first-named  city  and  its  neighbourhood  for  hard 
work.  In  Florence  Mr.  Cope  resided  in  the  same  house  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Boxall,  R.A.,  then,  like  himself,  an  Art-student.  The 
winter  of  1834-35  was  passed  in  Florence,  and  was  employed  less 
in  copying  the  pictures  there  than  in  placing  on  canvas  some  of 
the  results  of  his  studies  and  observations.  In  the  autumn  of 
1835  he  returned  to  England  by  the  way  of  the  Low  Countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  some  of  the  treasures  of  Flemish 
Art.  Before  taking  leave  of  Italy  he  paid  a visit  to  Venice, 
where  he  stayed  some  months,  making  a few  studies  of  paint- 
ings, but  passing  more  hours  in  gondolas  than  in  picture-galleries. 
Boating  and  angling  have  always  been  his  favourite  recreations. 
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most  distinguished  amateurs  of  the  period,  the  late  Mr.  Beckford, 
of  Fonthill  Abbey ; a fact  that  bears  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
work.  He  contributed  to  the  Academy  exhibition  of  the  same 
year  ‘ The  Death  Warrant,’  ‘ The  Nereids,’  and  ‘ Hagar  and 
Ishmael.’  The  sea-caves  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  suggested  the 
second  of  these  pictures.  Henceforth  Mr.  Cope’s  paintings  were 
annually  seen  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  frequently  in  the 
British  Institution;  they  generally  found  purchasers,  and  also  led 
to  private  commissions.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
‘ The  Interior  of  an  Inn,  Osteria,  Italy,’  and  ‘ The  Board  of 
Guardians.’  Some  of  his  works  of  this  period  are  in  the  Lans- 
downe  Collection.  The  appointment,  in  1842,  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  opened 


up  to  him,  however,  the  prospect  of  a new  and  encouraging 
field  of  labour,  and  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon  the  national 
competition.  In  the  exhibition  of  cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall 
in  the  following  year,  one  of  the  three  principal  prizes  of  £300 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cope  for  his  ‘ Trial  by  Jury.’ 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  actual  commencement  of  his 
career.  The  Westminster-Hall  exhibition  of  frescoes  in  1844,  to 
which  Mr.  Cope  contributed  ‘ The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,’ 
resulted  in  his  obtaining  a commission  to  prepare  a design  for  one 
of  the  six  fresco  paintings  intended  for  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
subject  given  to  him  being  ‘ Edward  the  Black  Pi*ince  receiving 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  Edward  III.’  The  design  being 
approved  of,  the  work  was  in  due  course  executed  in  fresco. 


Numerous  paintings  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment followed  at  different  intervals — ‘ Griselda’s  First  Trial,’ 
‘Prince  Henry’s  Submission  to  the  Law,’  ‘The  Death  of  Lara,’ 
‘ The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,’  ‘ The  Parting 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell,’  ‘ The  Burial  of  Charles  I.,’  ‘ The  Rais- 
ing of  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham,’  ‘ The  Setting  out 
of  the  Train  Bands  from  London  to  relieve  Gloucester,  besieged 
by  the  Royalists,’  ‘Basing  House  defended  by  the  Royalists 
against  the  Parliamentarians,’  ‘ The  Expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of 
a College  at  Oxford  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant,’  and 
‘ Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  asserting  the  Privileges  of  the  Commons 
against  Charles  I.’  We  have  no  space  to  comment  on  this  most 
interesting  series  of  pictures,  which  have  at  different  times 


received  due  notice  in  our  pages ; but  we  may  remark  here  that 
Mr.  Cope’s  success  in  the  first  fresco  competition,  in  1S44,  was 
followed  by  his  being  elected  Associate  of  the  Academy  : in  1848 
he  was  elected  Member. 

The  works  ordinarily  painted  and  exhibited  by  this  artist  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — historical,  and  domestic  or  genre : 
occasionally  sacred  Art  has  engaged  his  attention,  as  ‘ Hagar  and 
Ishmael,’  exhibited  in  1836 ; in  the  subject  for  an  altar-piece  for 
St.  George’s  Church,  Leeds,  painted  in  1840,  suggested  by  the 
words  “ He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ; ” in  “ Who- 
soever shall  give  to  drink  a cup  of  cold  water  in  my  name  ” (1844) ; 
in  “ I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,”  &c.  (1847);  and  in  ‘ The  Disciples 
at  Emmaus,’  exhibited  last  year.  The  first  historical  oil-picture 
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exhibited  by  him,  in  1848,  was  ‘ Cardinal  Wolsey  arriving  at  the 
Abbey  of  Leicester.’  This  fine  work,  which  was  a commission 
from  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  is  engraved  in  our  series  of 
“ The  Eoyal  Pictures,”  will  always  rank  among  the  best  of  Mr. 
Cope’s  productions  for  truth  and  expressive  character,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  details  are  carried  out.  ‘ King  Lear,’ 
exhibited  in  1850,  is  another  composition  of  profound  sentiment 
and  touching  interest.  The  scene  is  that  wherein  Cordelia  and 
the  physician  are  attempting  to  restore  the  monarch  to  animation. 
Here,  as  in  the  preceding  work,  the  heads  of  the  figures  are 
admirably  rendered.  ‘ Laurence  Saunders,’  the  second  of  the 
Protestant  Martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
appeared  in  1851.  The  subject  is  painted  in  three  compart- 
ments. “ "While  the  martyr  was  in  prison,  strict  charge  was 
given  that  no  other  person  should  speak  with  him.  His  wife  yet 
came  to  the  prison-gate,  with  her  young  child  in  her  arms  to  visit 
her  husband.”  This  is  the  first  scene  in  the  triptych,  if  the  term 
may  be  employed.  The  centre  picture  is  that  engraved  on  a pre- 


ceding page.  “ The  keeper,  though  for  his  charge,  he  durst  not 
suffer  her  to  come  into  the  prison,  yet  did  he  take  the  little  babo 
out  of  her  arms,  and  brought  him  unto  his  father.”  The  incident 
is  worked  out  with  great  feeling  and  artistic  skill.  The  third  scene 
represents  the  burning  of  Saunders  at  Coventry.  ‘ Royal  Prisoners 
at  Carisbrook  Castle,  1650,’  exhibited  in  1855,  illustrates  the  sad 
story  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
“ for  very  grief  ” at  the  loss  of  her  father.  ‘ The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
— Departure  of  a Puritan  Family  for  New  England,  in  1620,’  was 
the  next  historical  work  exhibited  by  him,  in  1857 ; it  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  painted  by  several  of  our  artists,  but  by 
none  with  so  much  impressiveness  and  real  pathos  as  in  Mr. 
Cope’s  version. 

Prominent  among  his  other  historical  works  are  * Cordelia 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  ill-treatment  of  her  Sisters  ’ (1859) ; 
‘The  Parting  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell’  (1861);  * Shy  lock 
and  Jessica’  (1867);  and  ‘The  Life’s  Story’  — Othello 
relating  his  Adventures,  engraved  on  this  page,  and  exhibited 
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last  year.  This  picture  is  treated  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cope  in  1853;  but  the  earlier  work  is  a 
day,  this  is  a night,  scene.  In  the  latter,  however,  a fourth 
figure  is  introduced,  that  standing  behind  Brabantio:  in  both 
pictures  the  heads  of  Desdemona  and  her  father  are  admirable : 
the  latter  listens  to  the  Moor’s  narrative  with  dignified  and  quiet 
interest  ; the  former,  beautiful  in  expression,  is  absorbed  by  the 
story.  Both  works  are  brilliant  in  colour  and  forcible  in  effect. 

From  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cope’s  own  immediate  family  have 
arisen  not  a few  of  those  pleasing  pictures  that,  in  connection 
with  his  name,  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  halituts  of  the 
Academy:  such,  for  example,  as  ‘ The  Young  Mother’  (1845), 
‘The  Sisters’  (1851),  ‘Florence  Cope  at  Dinner-time’  (1852), 
‘ The  Mother’s  Kiss,’  and  ‘ Portraits  of  a Mother  and  Child  ’ 
(1853),  ‘Baby’s  Turn’  (1854),  eDgraved  on  the  preceding  page, 
‘Breakfast-Time — Morning  Games’  (1857),  ‘A  Music  Lesson’ 
and  ‘ Morning  Lessons  ’ (1863) ; and  ‘ Emily  Cope  ’ (1864),  &c.,  &c. 
These,  and  other  pictures  of  a similar  kind,  are  characterized  by 


| elegance  of  composition,  truthfulness  of  sentiment,  and  sweetness 
i of  colour.  One  of  his  best  works  that  come  legitimately  within 
j the  range  of  genre  is  ‘ Reading  for  Honours  in  the  Country,’ 
j exhibited  in  1864  ; an  original  subject,  admirably  treated. 

Mr.  Cope  has  used  the  etching-needle  with  unqualified  success, 
I and  has  exhibited  several  of  the  prints  taken  from  his  plates.  One 
| of  the  most  remarkable  is  ‘ The  Interior  of  the  Life  School  of  the 
Royal  Academy,’  a rare  modern  example  of  this  beautiful  Art. 

! As  a painter,  Mr.  Cope’s  works  will  always  be  estimated  by 
their  refinement  and  by  simplicity  of  manner.  His  feeling 
is  evidently  for  rich  transparent  colour  and  strong  force  of 
character.  Totally  abjuring  what  might  strike  the  spectator  by 
daring  effort  of  treatment,  or  by  resistless  force  of  subject,  his 
pictures  attract  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  observer  by  a charm 
which  more  ostentatious  power  often  fails  to  effect  to  an  equal 
extent.  His  small  domestic  subjects  were,  we  believe,  painted,  as 
a kind  of  recreation,  during  intervals  of  his  laborious  tasks  of 
fresco-painting.  James  Dafforne. 
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IL  PURGATORIO,  E IL  PARADISO. 

COLLE  FIGURE  DI  G.  DOR£. 


Talent  is  nowadays  running  genius  very 
hard.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  talent  is  everywhere  active,  striving,  emu- 
lous ; and  that  genius  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  It  is  a competition  of  the  same 
sort  that  is  going  on  between  the  educated  skill 
of  the  artist’s  hand,  and  the  cheap,  but  admir- 
able, precision  of  machinery.  The  form  in 
which  this  emulation  comes  now  most  directly 
before  us  is  that  of  the  production  of  Editions 
de  luxe  of  standard,  or  even  of  popular,  authors. 
By  the  aid  of  the  various  developments  of 
electro-plastic  action,  and  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  paper-maker  and  the  printer, 
volumes  are  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  middle  classes,  of  greater  beauty  than  those 
which  were  once  regarded  as  raro  royal  trea- 
sures. For  the  illuminated  Missal  we  now 
have  the  illustrated  folio. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Hachette 
issued  a superb  volume  of  this  description  in 
good  time  for  the  etrennes  of  1869.  Let  no  one 
who  has  purchased  the  “Inferno”  illustrated  by 
M.  Dore  think  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of 
that  artist’s  rendering  of  Dante.  We  are  now 
in  a position  to  see  that  the  separate  publication 
of  the  murkiest  of  the  three  wonderful  visions 
was  as  unfair  a test  of  the  genius  of  the  French 
artist,  as  it  would  have  been  of  the  fame  of  the 
Tuscan  poet,  had  the  text  of  the  “ Divina  Corn- 
media”  been  otherwise  unknown.  The  same 
imagination  that  has  represented  the  torments 
of  the  Pontifical  hell,  has  shadowed  forth  the 
more  varied  scenes  of  the  “ Purgatorio,”  and 
has  filled  the  upper  heavens  with  circle  after 
circle  of  glorious  angels.  The  wide  compass 
and  happy  audacity  of  an  artist  who  in  himself 
forms  a school,  have  found  an  appropriate 
field  for  their  display  in  the  great  poem  of 
Dante. 

We  have  often  lamented,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  ever  inflicted  on  Art,  the  foun- 
dering of  the  vessel  that  contained  Michel 
Angelo’s  designs  in  illustration  of  the  “ Divina 
Commedia.”  We  can  imagine  the  scenes  that 
would  have  been  selected  by  the  sculptor  of  the 
Medicean  tombs,  and  can  dimly  fancy  the 
awful  grandeur  with  which  he  would  have 
invested  the  angelic  and  preternatural  person- 
ages. Yet  it  must  be  permitted  us,  recollecting 
the  treatment  by  this  great  artist  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  to  suppose  that  even  he  would  have 
failed  to  command  our  sympathy  by  his  repre- 
sentations of  torture,  or  to  stir  our  hearts  by  de- 
tails of  the  purposeless  gloom  of  the  purgatorial 
shades.  We  are  not  admirers  of  those  pictures 
by  M.  Dore  which  represent  those  scenes, 
skilful  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  But  when  he 
leads  us  beneath  the  umbrageous  groves  of  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  when  he  shows  us  Matilda 
gathering  flowers  amid  the  silvery  mist  that 
overhangs  the  shores  of  Lethe,  when  he  bears 
up  Beatrice  in  a living  chariot  of  angels,  or 
when  he  bows  the  form  of  the  inspired  Floren- 
tine, in  the  presence  of  his  celestial  convoy,  to 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Eunoe, — we  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a poet,  who  expresses  his 
thoughts  by  the  pencil,  and  who  has  looked 
into  the  world  of  shadows  and  beheld  the  very 
vision  of  Dante. 

The  engraving  which,  on  the  whole,  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  “ Divina  Commedia,”  is  that  in 
which  Dante  is  stooping  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
Eunoe,  the  river  of  Hades ; the  taste  of  which 
restores  the  memory  that  has  been  obliterated 
by  the  waves  of  Lethe.  The  male  figure  seated 
on  the  brink  is  the  poet  Statius.  But  the 
scene,  charming  as  it  is,  is  not  an  accurate  re- 
presentation of  that  which  is  described  by 
Dante  in  the  last  canto  of  the  “ Inferno.”  The 
poet  is  conducted  to  the  water  by  Matilda. 
Beatrice  is  also  present,  together  with  the  three 
theological  and  the  four  moral  virtues.  Virgil 
had  departed  so  far  back  as  the  30th  canto  ; 
but  M.  Dore  has  given  us  two  male  figures 
beside  that  of  the  Florentine  poet,  and  only 
seven  female  forms.  Either  Beatrice  and 
Matilda,  or  two  of  the  virtues,  are  omitted,  and 
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the  presence  of  the  distant  male  figure  is  un- 
accounted for.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is 
unaffected  by  this  in  any  way,  but  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  rules  which  should  guide 
illustration.  We  cite  this  plate  as  an  example 
at  once  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  of 
M.  Dore,  and  of  that  eager  haste  to  embody  his 
idea  which  anticipates,  and  therefore  neglects, 
the  patient  study  of  the  author. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  to 
question,  much  to  criticize,  much  perhaps  to 
blame,  in  many  of  these  illustrations  of  the 
“Divina  Commedia.”  But  we  are  convinced 
that  no  strictures  we  could  pass  would  bo  so 
severe  as  those  of  M.  Dore  himself,  had  the 
plates  remained  for  a few  years  hidden  in  his 
portfolio.  When  an  artist  makes  such  rapid 
advances,  he  is  his  own  severest  critic.  There 
has  been  no  time,  moreover,  before  the  issue  of 
this  volume,  for  M.  Dore  to  add  grace  to  his 
female  forms  in  virtue  of  the  recollections  of  his 
visit  to  this  country — a visit  of  which  we  con- 
fess that  we  hope  yet  to  see  a brilliant  reflec- 
tion in  his  future  delineation  of  womanly  beauty. 
But  to  enter  more  into  detail  would  exceed 
the  limits  we  can  now  afford  to  a single  work 
by  an  artist  of  whom  we  have  so  often  to 
speak.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  reproduction 
which  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Hachette  and 
Messrs.  Cassell  enable  us  to  offer  them  of  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  engravings  in  this  mag- 
nificent volume. 

The  plate  which,  after  an  unusual  amount  of 
hesitation,  we  have  selected  for  reproduction,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  nine- 
teenth canto  of  the  “ Paradiso.”  It  is  one  of  a 
series  marked  by  the  peculiar  originality  of 
M.  Dore’s  genius,  in  which  he  represents  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits 
and  souls  of  the  righteous,  floating  through  the 
celestial  regions  in  ethereal,  immaterial  lustre. 
Instances  of  this  mode  of  representing  angelic 
forms  occur  in  Dorc's  illustrations  of  Milton 
and  of  the  Bible ; but  never  has  he  peopled 
heaven  with  such  forms  of  light  as  in  this  and 
its  companion  pictures.  The  lines  illustrated 
are  these  : — 

“ Parea  dinanzi  a me  son  P ale  aperte 
La  bella  image,  che  nei  dolce  frui 
Liete  faceva  l’anime  censerle.” 

Dante  and  his  celestial  guide,  marked  by  a 
nimbus,  stand  below  on  a cloud.  The  distant 
heaven  is  full  of  angelic  forms,  and  the  lumi- 
nous eagle  soars  above,  distinct  in  its  outline, 
no  less  than  in  the  forms  of  the  glorious  souls 
that  compose  its  mystic  unity.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  Florentine  from  the 
nobler  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  poet — 

“Round  the  throne 

Were  mystic  forms  that,  understood  aright, 

Denote  the  general  host  of  God’s  redeemed.’’ 

We  owe  much  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galihn,  by  whom 
this  and  the  other  works  of  Dore  have  been 
introduced  to  the  British  public.  They  have 
been  produced  without  regard  to  cost,  and, 
although  published  at  a comparatively  small 
price,  may  be  regarded  and  accepted  as  objets  de 
luxe.  Admirable  printing  and  tine  paper  have 
been  associated  with  the  marvellous  engravings  ; 
all  that  outer  help  could  do  has  been  done. 
M.  Dore  is  indebted  to  the  English  publishers, 
who  have  done  ample  justice  to  him  and  to  his 
works.  So  have  the  engravers.  The  great  artist 
has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  competent  and 
zealous  “helps,”  and  they  also  are  largely  in- 
debted to  the  printers — those  of  England  as  well 
as  those  of  France. 

The  series  of  illustrations  now  presented  to 
the  public  forms  a pictorial  work  as  complete, 
and  as  original  in  its  way,  as  is  the  wonderful 
poem  of  which  M.  Dore  has  given  us  a pictorial 
version.  Dante  is  hard  to  read  even  by  the 
Italian  scholar.  The  excellent  version  of  Cary 
is  far  from  giving  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
original.  The  scenes  of  Dore  are  alike  intel- 
ligible to  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the 
English  reader ; and  we  may  add  that,  in  our 
opinion,  not  a few  of  these  illustrations  are  as 
fine  as  anything  the  pencil  of  this  versatile 
artist  ever  produced. 
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THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London  was  held,  as  usual,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  The  Report  was  more  satisfactory 
than  we  were  led  to  expect ; for  a general  de- 
pression of  trade  cannot  but  have  affected  the 
subscription  list,  which,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
ceeded £11,000.  We  give  a digest  of  the 
Report,  which  was  read  by  Lewis  Pocock,  Esq., 
the  senior  honorary  secretary,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  Lord  Houghton.  The  Report 
stated  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Art-Union  was  £11,109  10s.  6 d.,  and  that  the 
picture  this  year  presented  to  the  subscribers 
was  a chromo-lithograph  of  Mulready’s  ‘ Choos- 
ing the  Wedding-gown,’  which  has  been  very 
successfully  printed.  It  was  announced  that 
the  next  work  of  Art  issued  to  subscribers  had 
been  chosen  by  competition,  the  artist  being 
Mr.  H.  C.  Selous,  whose  works,  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ’ and  the  * Surrender  of  Calais,’  had 
been  selected  in  1852  and  1853  for  the  sub- 
scribers. The  new  work  is  to  consist  of  a 
volume  of  twenty  plates  illustrative  of  * Here- 
ward  the  Wake.’  An  announcement  was  made 
that  Mr.  Godwin,  to  whose  knowledge  of 
Art  much  of  the  success  attending  the  Art- 
Union  was  attributed,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  post  of  honorary  secretary,  that  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  had  be- 
come vice-presidents,  and  that  vacancies  on 
the  council  had  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Sir  Walter  Stirling  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Reid,  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  reserve  fund  now 
amounts  to  £14,911  14s.  Id.,  and  the  council 
kept  in  view  the  importance  of  obtaining  a 
gallery,  and  are  considering  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a permanent  exhibition  in  con- 
nection with  the  society.  The  Report  referred 
to  the  extensive  connection  now  established 
abroad,  and  especially  in  our  colonies,  Peru, 
New  Zealand,  Boston  (United  States),  and  other 
places.  It  also  drew  attention  to  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  by  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade, 
setting  apart  £45,000  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  professorships  and  scholarships 
of  Fine  Arts.  From  the  directions  given  by 
the  testator  to  his  trustees  and  executors,  it 
appeared  that,  unless  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed be  promptly  carried  out,  this  munificent 
gift  will  be  lost ; the  attention,  therefore,  of  all 
interested  was  particularly  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  noble  chairman,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that  the  Art-Union 
had  partaken  of  the  depression  under  which  the 
commerce  and  capital  of  this  country  had  fallen 
for  the  past  year  or  two,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  otherwise,  for  Art  was  sup- 
ported out  of  a man’ 8 superfluities. 

On  the  whole,  the  Report  may  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory ; the  only  point  that  calls  for  com- 
ment is  that  which  refers  to  a project  we 
earnestly  desire  to  see  carried  out — the  forma- 
tion of  a permanent  gallery  of  works  of  Art, 
towards  which  we  assume  the  now  useless  sum 
of  nearly  £15,000  will  be  appropriated.  If 
rightly  and  wisely  expended,  an  immense 
amount  of  good  will  he  effected,  and  the  society 
have  even  a larger  claim  than  it  now  has  on 
public  gratitude.  It  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  British  Art,  but  it  may  do, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  do,  more. 

It  is  needless,  now-a-day,  to  comment  on  the 
very  large  services  rendered  to  British  artists 
during  the  thirty-three  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  society  was  first  established.  The 
magnates  of  Art  may  owe  it  little — though  of 
that  we  are  not  quite  sure ; but  many  painters 
of  great  ability  who  have  not  had  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  dealers,  have  been  fostered  into 
eminence  by  this  society,  and  may  date  their 
first  successes  from  its  “ patronage  ” — the 
patronage  of  lucky  prize-gainers,  who  have 
been  thus  inducted  into  love  of  Art.  Like 
other  earlier  reformers,  its  future  may  be  more 
easy,  though  less  astounding,  than  its  past. 

We  may  add  that  the  chief  prize  of  £200  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Shand,  of  Liverpool;  those  of 
£150  each  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Cobden,  ofDumford, 
and  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh. 
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JAPANESE  ART. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glohe,  at  the  re- 
motest point  from  England,  there  is  another 
insular  race  of  equally  marked  nationality,  and 
possessing  as  characteristic  an  Art,  so  far  as  it 
extends,  as  the  English.  Its  primary  civilisa- 
tion was  derived  from  China,  but  whatever 
it  took  was  speedily  assimilated  into  fresh 
and  vigorous  forms.  Rigorously  excluding  all 
foreigners  until  within  a few  years,  we  have 
known  nothing  of  its  real  character.  Even 
now  our  knowledge  is  restricted,  hut  what  we 
have  learned  indicates  a people  possessing  re- 
markable artistic  skill,  though  in  theory  and 
practice  widely  differing  from  the  European. 
It  is  worth  our  while  to  get  a glimpse  of  an 
original  Art  which  has  intrinsic  merit,  and,  in- 
cluding the  kindred  Chinese,  is  the  exponent  of 
the  taste  of  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  human 
family. 

The  Art-design  of  the  Chinese,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  though 
fundamentally  similar.  Only  a faint  instinct 
is  shown  for  graceful  outline.  In  general  the 
choice  goes  to  the  odd,  grotesque,  and  ugly ; but 
strikingf  in  decoration,  without  any  constructive 
connection  with  the  main  object.  Idealisa- 
tion of  the  human  form  is  unknown.  Their 
oldest  illustrated  books  and  manuscripts  are 
more  finely  executed  than  the  modem,  but  with 
like  minute  elaboration  and  disregard  of  truth 
of  form,  perspective,  and  rules  of  composition. 
Were  Oriental  Art  represented  only  by  the 
present  unideal  monotonous  Chinese  design,  it 
would  be  looked  at  merely  as  a curiosity.  But 
that  of  Japan  is  much  more  deserving  our 
study ; indeed,  we  can  get  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  aesthetic  capacity  of  the  furthermost 
Asiatics  without  knowing  Japanese  work. 

I have  before  me  a series  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, splendidly  illuminated  in  water-colours 
on  a background  of  powdered  gold  of  various 
tones,  bearing  the  imperial  mark,  mounted  in 
cloth,  in  volumes,  or  sheets,  measuring  16  inches 
high  by  38  inches  long.  A scholar  from  Jeddo 
tells  me  that  the  writing  is  too  ancient  for  him 
to  read,  hut  it  relates  to  a war  which  occurred 
eight  centuries  ago  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese ; indeed,  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  races  in  costume  and  physiognomy  are 
readily  noted.  The  numerous  paintings  are 
elaborately  done,  and  are  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  brilliancy,  representing  battles,  sackings, 
marches,  mythological  events,  landscapes,  and 
sacred  rites.  Their  mode  of  using  gold  breaks 
up  the  pictures,  leaving  portions  of  the  spec- 
tacle as  if  in  a golden  fog,  or  obscured  by  a 
sort  of  frost-work  of  the  same  rich  material, 
which  is  also  largely  used  in  details  of  armour, 
dresses,  and  wall-decoration,  but  on  so  minute 
a scale  as  to  require  a magnifying  glass  to 
make  out  all  the  design.  The  treatment  of 
landscape  is  as  simply  conventional  as  the  early 
Italian  of  the  Giotteschi,  while  the  rest  of  the 
work  is  wholly  realistic,  aiming  at  securing 
the  utmost  splendour  of  particular  effect  con- 
sistent with  a quiet  harmony  of  general  tone. 
Throughout  the  masses  of  colour  are  carefully 
balanced  and  opposed. 

Besides  these,  two  series  of  illustrated  books 
deserve  mention  : one  by  Boun-Tiyo,  a recent 
artist;  the  other  by  his  master,  Oksai,  who 
stands  in  connection  with  the  Art  of  his  country 
as  Albert  Durer,  Hogarth,  or  Dorc  do  to  theirs. 
Indeed,  he  has  some  of  the  intellectual  qualities 
and  executive  capacities  of  each  of  these  artists, 
but  novel  methods  altogether  his  own,  and  a 
power  and  a versatility  of  invention  that  would 
be  remarkable  anywhere. 

Oksai’s  productions  are  numerous.  One 
series  of  books  form  a pictorial  encyclopaedia, 
containing,  by  rough  computation,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  designs,  some  slightly  coloured, 
in  thirty-nine  volumes,  divided  into  three  sets 
of  thirteen  each,  illustrative  of  life,  manners, 
arts,  natural  history,  scenery,  caricature,  re- 
ligious myths,  poetry,  riddles,  and  science ; in 
fine,  a compendium  of  Japanese  civilisation  and 
products,  mainly  in  sharp  outline.  His  coloured 
albums  of  birds  are  said  to  be  exquisite,  but 
very  costly,  and  so  much  esteemed  in  Japan  as 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  foreign  amateurs. 

The  first  aspect  of  Japanese  Art  is  most 
striking  for  its  oddity.  Their  artists  render 
certain  truths  with  prodigious  characterization, 
while  neglecting  some  we  hold  to  be  indispen- 
sable ; indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  enter  into 
their  theory.  It  is  common  to  omit  foregrounds 
and  backgrounds.  Figures  exist  only  in  and  by 
themselves,  quite  independent  of  local  accesso- 
ries. No  attention  is  given  to  perspective,  dis- 
tance, proportion,  symmetry,  light  and  shadow, 
according  to  our  rules.  Japanese  artists  empha- 
size forcibly  the  main  point,  and  neglect  side 
issues  or  aids.  Their  msthetic  point  of  view, 
feeling,  and  comprehension,  is  antipodal  to  the 
Occidental.  They  concentrate  attention  on  a 
few  aims  ; we  divide  or  scatter  it  among  many. 
Our  system  gives  the  impression  of  general 
fidelity  to  nature ; theirs  a special.,  It  is  broken 
talk,  like  infant’s  speech.  They  display  a 
vigour  of  realism  seldom  equalled  by  Europeans. 
By  the  simplest  means  they  suggest  distance, 
perspective,  broad  masses,  far-off  horizons  of 
sea  and  land ; in  short,  secure  an  effective 
realisation  of  the  larger  features  of  the  land- 
scape. Zig-zag  lines  adroitly  lead  the  eye  into 
interminable  space.  Our  artists  give  us  more 
to  see,  but  we  actually  see  less,  because  nothing 
is  left  to  the  imagination.  A Japanese  is  most 
likely  to  draw  a house  wrong  end  foremost  as 
to  perspective,  yet  he  will  give  wonderful 
breadth  and  grandeur  to  the  landscape  as  a 
whole  by  a sort  of  visual  instinct,  without  any 
perceptible  effort  or  elaborated  artifice.  Gram- 
matically it  may  be  all  wrong,  but  the  impres- 
sion is  truthfully  profound.  Our  artists  have- 
something  to  learn  from,  as  well  as  to  teach,  the 
Japanese.  If  the  latter,  by  rapid  incisive  out- 
line, give  a better  idea  of  a given  object  than 
the  former  by  laboured  drawing,  then  we  must 
recognise  in  the  Asiatic  a technical  sleight  of 
hand,  and  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
thing  represented,  superior  to  the  European. 
All  who  examine  Oksai’s  drawings  are  astonished 
at  his  forcible  characterization  and  action,  inde- 
pendent of  modelling  and  relief. 

His  genius  is  interpenetrative  and  demon- 
strative, unique  in  quality,  delighting  in  that 
action  which  exaggerates  or  ridicules  the  real ; 
yet  truthful  and  thorough  in  reproducing  the 
habits,  instincts,  actual  life,  and  absolute  identity 
of  plant,  insect,  fish,  bird,  animal,  or  man. 
One  feels  at  once  exactly  what  he  wishes  to 
convey,  and,  at  the  samo  moment,  all  the  latent 
vitality  of  the  object.  He  teaches  one  natural 
history  and  human  nature,  often  ludicrously, 
always  genially,  sometimes  coarsely,  but  ever 
truthfully.  I may  admire  Audubon’s  and 
Bonaparte’s  birds  for  their  correctly  painted 
plumage  and  forms,  but  one  glance  at  Oksai’s 
uncoloured  designs  awakens  more  sympathy 
with  animal  life,  besides  disclosing  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  birds  and  beasts,  in  a more 
graphic  manner  than  the  highly-finished  Euro- 
pean illustrations.  This  specific  superiority 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  to  man  himself  in  his  ordinary  aspects. 
Oksai  makes  him  play,  gamble,  love,  fight,  beg, 
juggle,  eat,  stand,  walk,  repose,  act — in  fine, 
live,  with  a realism  that  nowhere  else  is  so  in- 
tensely genuine.  There  is  no  aspiration  for 
the  beauty  of  flesh  or  the  holiness  of  spirit,  but 
inexorable  nature ; Japanese  men  and  women 
exactly  as  they  are  in  every  day  life. 

Japanese  Art  is  worth  studying,  if  for  no 
other  end  than  to  note  how  thoroughly  it 
opposes  the  objective — common  to  the  sub- 
jective— beautiful  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  it  recog- 
nises soul  in  things.  The  treatment  of  birds 
and  vegetation  is  a marvel  of  success  in  render- 
ing their  vital  forms  and  action,  which  could 
not  be  unless  the  artist  had  an  intuitive  con- 
sciousness of  their  inner  organisation  and  func- 
tions. Chinese,  Dutch,  and  French  genre  artists 
are  painstaking  and  exact  in  imitating  objects 
exteriorly,  but  they  fail  to  endow  them  with  the 
organic  life  in  which  the  J apanese  draughtsmen 
are  so  successful. 

Oksai  and  Phidias  are  masters  of  the  human 
figure,  but  with  what  diverging  systems  and 
aims ! The  Athenian  evokes  the  god-like  in 
man ; the  Oriental,  the  animal-human,  choosing 
that  type  which  thoroughly  demonstrates  his 
earthiness.  When  he  indulges  in  the  mystical, 
transcendental,  or  sentimental,  it  is  most  fre- 

quently  as  grotesqueness  and  diabolism,  or  to 
invent  supernal  ugliness,  as  the  ancients  created 
beauty,  to  be  admired  for  its  own  sake.  A 
people  can  be  trained  to  delight  in  the  false  as 
readily  as  the  true.  As  they  become  habituated 
to  error  and  artifice,  their  taste  gravitates  to- 
wards them.  The  mind  forfeits  its  faculty  of 
detecting  and  appreciating  the  really  beautiful. 
The  skill  and  feeling  which  Japan  has  shown 
in  managing  minor  motives  indicate  a capacity 
for  a more  exalted  ideal  in  the  higher  ; but  her 
aesthetic  temperament  being  guided  by  false 
conceptions  of  religion  and  low  aims,  her  artists 
were  obliged  to  develop  corresponding  types. 
In  estimating  their  ability,  we  must  keep  in 
sight  what  they  meant.  They  are  far  from 
being  incompetent  or  ignorant,  but  their  taste 
is  faulty,  owing  to  wrong  culture. 

In  one  respect  the  Japanese  and  American 
mind  is  somewhat  alike.  This  is  a capacity  of 
broad  humour  and  appreciation  of  wit,  which 
makes  exaggerated  contrasts  and  ridiculous 
similitudes.  The  Oriental  islander  puts  an 
under-current  of  drollery  into  his  gravest  mo- 
tives. Oksai  represents  the  terrific  thunder- 
god  fantastically  sublime,  whose  lightnings  fall 
among  a group  of  peasants,  causing  a ludi- 
crously fatal  catastrophe.  Regard  also  the 
tiger  stealth  of  the  assassin  creeping  up  in  a 
jungle  behind  a fashionably- dressed  personage 
serenading  the  full  moon  with  a flute.  A cold 
shudder  comes  over  one  at  the  intensely  mur- 
derous movement,  while  the  naive  unconscious- 
ness of  evil  of  the  victim,  absorbed  in  his 
transcendental  occupation  in  the  midst  of  a 
sinister  landscape,  provokes  a smile.  The  sere- 
nity of  the  enticing  moonlight  is  admirably 
set  off  by  the  death-stroke  approaching  from 
out  of  the  shadow.  It  might  pass  for  the 
genius  of  a fatal  fever  about  to  strike  down  its 
unsuspecting  victim  in  the  zest  of  his  pleasure. 

Humour  is  omnipresent  in  Oksai.  Oddity, 
contrast,  burlesque,  monstrosity,  enigma,  the 
ferocious,  terrible,  foolish,  and  droll ; birds  and 
animals,  humanised  by  man’s  vices,  follies,  or 
fun ; men  turned  by  enchantment  into  impos- 
sible monsters  doing  the  most  extravagant 
vagaries — such  are  some  of  his  inventions ; 
literally  an  Art,  unique  in  variety,  force,  and 
comicality.  However  absurd  his  pencil,  its 
juggling,  cleverness,  and  quickness  make  his 
nonsense  seem  as  if  nature  itself  was  playing 
the  fool.  Noses  like  the  proboscis  of  an  ele- 
phant are  fitted  to  human  faces  in  a life-like 
manner,  and  made  to  do  the  most  foolish 
deeds.  One  young  lady  ties  a pen  to  hers,  and 
writes  love-songs  on  the  walls  of  her  chamber. 
Arms,  legs,  and  necks  suddenly  grow  to  snake- 
like lengths,  and  involve  their  owners  in  fright- 
ful scrapes.  Jugglers  and  conjurors  perform 
miracles  that  would  amaze  the  most  credulous 
believers  in  vulgar  spiritism. 

Drapery  is  frequently  stiff,  angular,  and 
cumbersome,  though  hardly  more  so  than  that 
of  the  earlier  German  painters.  The  ease  and 
naturalness  of  the  smaller  figures,  sometimes 
graceful  and  dignified,  are  admirable.  Costume 
fits  the  action.  Although  figures  are  generally 
flatly  outlined,  lacking  contour  and  projection, 
the  suggestive  of  form  is  good  and  the  meaning 
strongly  put. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a people  having  no 
true  sense  of  the  beautiful,  realism  readily  runs 
into  sensualism  or  vulgar  materialism.  The 
obscene  Art  of  J apan  is  inconceivably  m onstrous, 
betraying  a liking  for  absolute  vice  such  as  no 
European  nation  would  outwardly  tolerate  in 
any  condition  of  society.  But  the  domestic 
habits  make  modesty  impossible ; hence  artists 
depict  indecencies  in  a matter-of-fact  style,  with 
the  unreserve  that  attends  the  habits  of  animals. 
What  is  so  common  seems  to  carry  with  it  no 
special  pollution,  as  with  peoples  of  nicer  cus- 
toms and  purer  morality.  Oksai  exhibits 
Japanese  ladies  inflicting  a disgusting  punish- 
ment on  unresisting  servants,  such  as  no  Euro- 
pean imagination  would  conceive,  and  which 
would  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  vilest  person. 
How  can  personal  delicacy  be  developed  where 
prostitution  is  an  honourable  profession,  shame- 
facedness unknown,  and  the  portraits  of  famous 
courtesans  hang  in  temples  devoted  to  religion  ? 
Sensuality  in  the  Art  of  Christian  nations,  as 
that  of  France,  is  a wilful  sin,  because,  although 
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knowing  purity  and  setting  on  high  its  standard, 
it  nevertheless  selects  vicious  and  unchaste 
motives.  Much  of  Japanese  want  of  disguise 
of  indecency  has  its  origin  in  not  seeing  its  own 
nakedness  and  an  insufficient  standard  of  home 
refinements,  which  have  not  radically  emerged 
from  the  habits  engendered  by  a primitive 
nomad  life.  Both  Oksai  and  his  clever  pupil, 
Boun-Tiyo,  in  all  their  works  that  I have  seen, 
avoid  the  voluptuous  or  directly  immoral.  Their 
grossness,  is  ungilded  and  consists  rather  in  the 
selection  of  certain  motives  not  so  improper  in 
themselves  as  unsuited  to  Art.  The  chief 
ethical  defect  is  levity  and  want  of  a conscience. 
There  is  no  tenderness  or  philanthropy.  Life 
is  seen  either  through  ludicrous  or  material 
spectacles.  Nothing  is  softened  by  idealism, 
but  much  is  heightened  for  drollery.  In  Oksai 
there  is  noticeable  an  active  sympathy  with  the 
common  people,  whose  foibles  and  manners  fur- 
nish him  with  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pictorial 
jokes.  Nowhere  snobbery  or  conventionality, 
certainly  no  predilection  for  rank,  in  his  many- 
sided  freebooting  pencil.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  of  higher  aim  than  to  entertain  by 
recording  the  fleeting  thought,  or  illustrate  the 
passing  fact,  unless  it  be  seen  in  the  bizarre 
monsters  that  represent  their  religious  notions, 
and  which  exalt  the  ugly  into  representing  the 
supreme  and  apparently  maleficent  power  that 
must  he  propitiated  at  any  cost.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  text  accompanying  the  designs 
any  criticism  on  their  real  intent  is  of  necessity 
empirical ; especially  the  mystical  or  sacred 
Art  remains  an  enigma.  Its  aspect  on  one  side 
is  demoniacal,  materialistic,  and  ascetic,  prolific 
of  terror,  abounding  in  visions,  evocations,  and 
ghostly  apparitions.  Some  of  the  designs  imply 
the  appearance  of  spirits,  or  conjuring  back  the 
departed  to  hold  intercourse  with  them.  They 
also  have  a pictorial  way  of  sermonising  quite 
as  telling  as  our  verbal  heaped  up  agony  of 
sinning.  Oksai  gives  two  maddened  gamblers, 
unnoticing  above  them  that  the  demon  of  play 
has  spun  a thick  web,  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
sits  like  a huge  spider,  with  enormous  eyes 
chucklingly  watching  them,  as  he  poises  himself 
for  the  fatal  spring.  The  design  would  make 
an  excellent  back  to  our  playing  cards.  A 
lucid  sense  of  final  retribution  is  betokened  by 
avenging  phantoms  drawn  from  their  world  of 
shadows,  as  ingeniously  frightful  as  the  worst 
nightmare  could  furnish.  Their  divinities  are 
shaped  after  the  images  of  a disturbed  imagina- 
tion or  incoherent  reason.  One  god,  Quanwou, 
enjoys  thirty-six  arms  and  one  hundred  heads. 
Lebis,  the  jolly  friend  of  the  ocean,  sustained 
by  dolphins,  is  represented  as  if  dancing  the 
cancan  in  the  waves.  Although  islanders,  the 
Japanese  show  an  incapacity  of  rendering  the 
sea.  They  have  only  two  sorts  of  quaintly 
primitive  lines,  one  for  calm  and  one  for  storm. 
Yet  they  attempt  in  bronze,  not  without  a 
hint  of  success,  to  render  the  top  and  roll  of 
breakers,  only  the  crests  of  the  waves  get 
shaped  into  weird-like  claws,  which,  however, 
accord  very  well  with  their  fantastic  effigy  of 
Neptune. 

Cheon-Lao,  god  of  longevity,  familiarly  called 
the  “ Old  Child,”  is  a favourite  Eastern  divinity. 
He  was  born  601  years  n.c.,  after  eighty-one 
years’  pregnancy  of  his  mother,  so  the  myth  runs. 
Like  his  venerable  image,  he  was  always  gay, 
living  long  and  jovially,  believing  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  so  doing,  and  ever  seeking  by 
means  of  alchemy  to  find  the  secret  of  terres- 
trial immortality. 
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PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS  PY 
THE  LATE  G.  H.  THOMAS. 

A collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  by  the 
late  G.  H.  Thomas  is  to  De  seen  in  the  rooms 
over  the  German  Gallery,  in  Bond  Street.  It 
consists  of  works  in  oil,  water-colour,  pencil 
sketches,  designs  in  Indian  ink,  and  examples 
on  stone  and  wood : indeed,  it  is  seldom  that 
we  see  such  a diversity  of  powers  combined  in 
one  individual,  with  results  so  distinct  in  feeling 


and  excellent  in  quality.  We  know  not  where 
Mr.  Thomas  picked  up  his  Art-lore,  but  on 
looking  at  some  of  the  pictures — the  French 
subjects  for  instance — they  set  before  us  the 
peculiarities  of  national  character  in  a manner 
so  remarkable,  that  were  we  to  see  these  com- 
positions only,  we  might  suppose  they  were 
the  works  of  a French  painter,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration  in  hitting  off  the,  perhaps, 
salient  characteristics  of  his  nation,  and  was 
making  the  most  of  his  gift.  It  is  only  by 
close  examination  of  the  whole  of  these  works 
that  we  find  in  them  a versatility  entirely  un- 
fettered by  manner.  Protraiturc,  when  curiously 
true,  looks  very  often  like  caricature.  Thus, 
in  all  points,  nothing  can  be  more  unques- 
tionably Prussian  than  the  painted  description 
of  the  Prussians,  or  more  genuinely  British 
than  the  pictures  of  the  English.  These  refer- 
ences have  a tone  somewhat  military ; indeed,  the 
subjects  they  illustrate  are  principally  military 
ceremonies,  as  ‘ The  Review  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  24th  August,  1855;’  ‘Parade  at  Potsdam 
in  1S61 ;’  ‘The  Distribution  of  the  Crimean 
Medal  by  the  Queen,  18th  May,  1855  ;’  ‘The 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  Prince  Albert 
witnessing  the  Sham  Fight  at  Marquise,  8th 
September,  1854.’  These,  and  other  similar 
subjects,  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Thomas  had 
devoted  himself  to  this  department  of  Art  he 
would  have  perhaps  been  greater,  certainly 
more  truthful,  than  any  painter  who  has  pre- 
ceded him,  as  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
tho  theatrical  element,  which  too  frequently 
vitiates  such  subjects. 

Tho  Queen  has  graciously  lent  for  this  exhi- 
bition three  or  four  pictures  which  form  panels 
in  one  of  the  rooms  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
‘ Rotten  Row  ’ is  a success  in  another  direction, 
with  its  variety  of  characters,  every  one  of 
whom  is  a type  of  a class.  ‘ Masterless  ’ is  the 
title  of  a touching  incident  on  some  battle- 
field. A noble  grey  charger,  the  master  of 
which  has  been  killed,  is  galloping  over  the 
field,  wild  with  terror.  There  is  little  in  the 
picture,  yet  the  description  is  complete.  We 
see  by  this  collection  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
engaged  to  commemorate  by  his  art  the  mar- 
riages of  different  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family:  thus  we  have  ‘The  Marriage  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  March  10,  1863  ; ’ ‘ Mar- 
riage of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Alice  to  the 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  Osborne,  July  1st,  1862 
with  other  ceremonial  subjects,  as  ‘ The  inves- 
titure of  the  Sultan  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  by  Her  Majesty,  on  board  the  Royal 
Yacht,  in  1867.’  As  the  artist  was  prevented 
from  being  present  through  illness,  a sketch 
was  made  by  the  Princess  Louise,  from  which 
Mr.  Thomas  painted  the  last-named  picture. 
Here  are  also  ‘ The  Coronation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Konigsberg,’  * The  Crown  Princess 
doing  homage,’  4 Wedding  of  H.R.H.  the  Comte 
de  Paris,’4  Sketch  at  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales — the  Queen  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bruce.’ 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in  the 
collection  is  certainly4  The  Ball  at  the  Camp — 
Boulogne,’  in  which  the  effervescence  of  the 
French  character  is  strikingly  set  forth.  The 
action  looks  exaggerated,  but  we  believe  the 
artist  had  seen  what  he  has  painted.  In  sub- 
ject-matter of  an  ordinary  class  are — 4 Want  of 
Confidence,’  4 Snow- Balling,’  ‘Grandmamma's 
Come,’  ‘The  Wreck,’  ‘ The  Ghost  Story,’  ‘Apple 
Blossom,’  4 Shrimpers,’  ‘Ploughing,’  ‘Skating,’ 

4 A Boulognese  Fish  Woman,’  ‘ Carting  Hay,’ 

4 Freshwater,’  &c.,  with  a number  of  portraits, 
particularly  tho  sketches  of  persons  present  at 
the  different  ceremonies  painted  by  the  artist. 
These,  for  slight  drawings,  are  among  the  most 
masterly  essays  of  their  class.  America  has 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  a set  of  designs 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  American  bank- 
notes : as  minute  and  accurate  drawings  they 
are  admirable.  Thus  it  is  really  only  after  they 
are  gone  that  we  begin  to  know  our  best 
artists.  We  have  always  done  justice  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Thomas  when  they  have  come 
under  our  notice,  but  it  is  only  from  this  col- 
lection that  we  learn  the  full  measure  of  his 
powers.  Not  only  as  an  oil-painter  in  a special 
class  of  works,  but  as  a book  illustrator,  he 
showed  himself  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  merit. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  re-opening  of  the  National  Gallery  after  the 
recess  necessitated  by  the  removal  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  consequent  appropriation  of 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  members  of  that 
body,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  national 
collection.  Among  the  many  advantages  de- 
rived from  this  addition  of  space  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  which  is  the  sepa- 
rate exhibition  of  the  Turner  pictures,  in  two 
rooms.  In  passing  through  the  now  extensive 
suite  of  rooms  we  are  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  pictures  shown,  and  hence  to  Mr. 
Boxall  and  Mr.  Wornum  is  all  praise  due.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  extension 
of  the  gallery  would  have  compelled  a some- 
what sparse  distribution  of  the  pictures ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  despair,  as  of  old,  of  ad- 
vantageous places  for  worthy  additions.  In 
the  entrance  there  is  no  change ; wc  find  our- 
selves, therefore,  surrounded  by  the  ancient 
and  dry  performances  of  very  early  schools; 
but  on  passing  to  the  right  the  visitor  is  con- 
fronted by  the  many-compartmented  Crivelli, 
which  was  noticed  some  time  since  in  our 
columns.  In  what  has  been  hitherto  known 
as  the  Italian  room — that  which  was  built  in 
the  centre  over  the  two  entrances— we  find  the 
screens  removed  and  the  pictures  less  crowded 
on  the  walls,  though  the  large  paintings  remain 
in  the  places  hitherto  occupied  by  them,  and 
notably  the  4 Sebastian  del  Piombo  ' in  its  placo 
of  eminence.  But  the  visitor  will  miss  espe- 
cially one  picture  — we  mean  the  Perugino, 
which  has  been  removed  to  another  place,  and 
has  gained  immensely  by  the  change.  It  is 
through  the  end  of  this  gallery  that  an  entrance 
has  been  made  into  the  apartments  vacated  by 
the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  second  room — that  is,  the  first  we  enter 
on  the  Academy  6ide — are  represented  the  Vene- 
tian, Milanese,  and  others  of  the  Italian  schools ; 
and  in  the  small  room  to  the  right  are  placed 
some  of  the  smaller  pictures  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  screens,  as  Raffaelle's  4 St. 
Catherine,’  ‘ Dream  of  a Knight,’  and  the  ‘ Gar- 
vagh  Madonna,’  Correggio’s  small  ‘Madonna  and 
Infant  Saviour,’  and  others  ; and  here  it  is  that 
is  placed  the  new  picture,  ‘ The  Entombment,’ 
said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  McPherson  in  Rome  for  a small 
price,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Boxall  for  £2,000. 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  has  been 
carefully  cleaned,  and  has  come  out  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  excellent  condition.  The  third 
room  is  filled  with  Spanish  and  Italian  works  ; 
the  fourth  room  is  devoted  to  the  French  school, 
and  here  we  find,  on  the  left,  two  of  Turner’s 
pictures,  flanked  by  the  two  large  Claudes,  ac- 
cording to  a condition  made  by  Turner  himself. 
These  two  centre  pictures  are  ‘Dido  building 
Carthage,’  and  4 Landscape,  with  the  sun  rising 
in  a mist.’  There  are  besides  here  some  German 
and  Flemish  pic  times.  The  fifth  room  contains 
an  imposing  display  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
works.  The  wall  on  the  left  is  hung  with  the 
famous  Rubenses.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
facing  the  entrance,  are  the  Rembrandts ; and 
on  the  right,  landscapes  by  Hobbema,  Rubens, 
Ruysdael,  and  other  works. 

On  retracing  our  steps,  and  entering  tho  old 
rooms  occupied  as  the  National  Gallery,  we 
find  the  two  first  of  these  filled  with  Turner’s 
works,  and  a grander  display  has  never  been 
seen  : here  are  4 The  Shipwreck,’  4 Crossing  the 
Brook,’  ‘ Richmond  Hill,’  4 Bligh  Sand,’  ‘ Calais 
Pier,’  4 Apollo  killing  the  Python,’  &c. ; and 
in  the  second  are  4 The  Temeraire,’  4 Bairn,’ 

‘ Caligula's  Palace,’  &c.,  &c.  The  third  room 
has  a further  splendid  display,  and  contains 
a variety  of  works  brought  from  South  Ken- 
sington, as  Hogarth’s  ‘Marriage  a la  Mode,’ 
Wilkie’s  works ; and  others  by  Callcott,  Con- 
stable, Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Mulready, 
Stanfield,  Stothard,  Eastlake,  Copley,  Leslie, 
&c.,  &c.,  an  assemblage  of  pictures  of  the  very 
highest  order.  By  the  new  arrangement  all 
the  pictures  seemed  to  have  gained  in  quality, 
while  the  additional  space  now  allotted  to  them 
enables  the  visitor  to  see  and  appreciate  their 
merits.  We  appear  to  have  at  length  a real 
National  Gallery. 
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For  the  third  time  M.  Dore  makes  his  appear- 
ance as  an  English  exhibitor.  In  the  first 
instance  he  brought  before  us  that  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  a German  gaming-table,  the  tapis 
vert,  the  peculiar  lighting  of  which,  in  a room  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  raised  so  much  debate. 
Last  year  he  invited  us  to  see  the  ‘ Triumph  of 
Christianity  ’ (of  which  we  gave  a description), 
at  the  German  Gallery,  in  Bond  Street,  together 
with  a collection  of  paintings,  many  of  them  of 
Spanish  subjects,  the  greater  number  of  which, 
it  appears,  have  been  sold,  although  the  prices 
named  were  high.  In  the  present  year  the 
French  artist  has  made  a more  determined 
effort,  if  not  to  naturalise  himself  on  our  soil,  at 
least  to  show  that  his  Art  is  cosmopolitan.  A 
gallery  has  been  taken,  and  very  tastefully 
fitted  up,  at  No.  35,  New  Bond  Street,  for  the 
exclusive  exhibition  of  oil-paintings  by  M. 
Dor£,  and  we  learn  with  extreme  satisfaction 
that  the  welcome  already  given  to  his  produc- 
tions has  assumed  so  substantial  and  tangible  a 
form  as  to  have  led  to  an  arrangement  being 
entered  into  for  the  use  of  the  gallery  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  term  of  ten  years 

The  greatest  triumph  which,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  present  collection  extends,  has  been  reaped 
by  M.  Dore’s  pencil,  is  the  representation  of  the 
death-bed  of  Rossini.  The  great  composer  is 
personated  at  the  very  moment  when  the  soul 
has  taken  flight,  when  the  calm  of  ineffable 
peace  has  fallen  on  the  deserted  tabernacle,  but 
before  any  of  the  rigidity  of  death  has  become 
apparent  either  in  the  face  or  in  the  carefully- 
drawn  and  characteristic  hands.  The  head  is 
gently  supported  by  pillows,  which  it  seems  to 
press  with  the  weight  of  reality.  On  the  bosom 
lies  a crucifix ; the  eyes  are  closed  ; the  lines  of 
the  face  are  those  of  age,  but  of  the  age  of 
Genius;  and  a picture  which  one  would  natur- 
ally anticipate  to  be  characterized  by  much  that 
is  repulsive,  awakens  no  feeling  more  severe 
than  that  of  tender  solemnity. 

The  real  grandeur  of  the  portrait  cannot  be 
expressed  by  description.  But  it  is  proper  to 
call  attention  to  the  rare  and  peculiar  harmony 
of  the  tone,  and  the  perfect  distinctness,  both 
in  apparent  texture  and  in  shade,  of  so  many 
white  surfaces.  There  is  the  soft  leathery 
counterpane,  or  French  blanket,  so  different 
from  our  own  more  fleecy  substitute ; the  fine 
linen-covering  of  the  pillow ; the  pallor  of  the 
face,  throat,  and  hands ; the  gleam  of  the 
figure  on  the  crucifix ; the  pale  shadowy  grey 
of  the  curtains.  The  marvel  of  the  picture  is, 
that  although  it  represents,  and  faithfully  repre- 
sents, Death,  it  is  not  repulsive  on  that  account. 
The  thoughts  are  carried,  by  the  genius  of  the 
painter,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  gallery,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  that  chamber  of  death  into 
which  he  seems  actually  to  admit  us.  Imagi- 
nation follows  the  flight  of  the  soul  that  woke, 
when  among  us,  such  wonderful  music  as  that 
Stabat  Mater  the  performance  of  which  en- 
tranced eighteen  thousand  auditors  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  1st  of  May ; and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  famous  epitaph  on  Handel,  “He 
is  gone  to  that  place  where  only  his  harmonies 
can  be  excelled.” 

The  picture  which,  next  to  the  Rossini,  will 
be  viewed  with  most  curiosity,  is  the  scene  from 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream , called  ‘Titania.’ 
We  wish  that  we  could  speak  of  its  merits  with 
less  hesitation,  or  rather  with  less  balance  of 
pro  and  con.  That  it  has  great  merits  and 
great  beauties  is  undeniable.  That  it  exhibits 
great  defects  is  no  less  certain.  The  thing 
which  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the  regret  that, 
in  a picture  which  evinces  so  brilliant  an  inspi- 
ration, M.  Dore  should  have  allowed  himself  so 
far  to  experiment,  instead  of  following  that 
beaten  and  time-honoured  road  in  which  he  has 
shown  that  he  can  so  surely  proceed  with  the 
stride  of  a giant. 

In  the  first  place  ‘Titania’  is  one  of  those 
pictures,  as  to  which  such  fierce  dispute  has  been 
raised,  which  can  be  seen  only  from  one  point  of 
view.  At  the  calculated  distance,  and  in  a 
suitable  light,  the  effect  produced  is  magical. 
The  vaporous  halo  that  half  veils  the  scene, 


the  play  and  spring  of  the  figures,  the  iridescence 
of  the  hues,  the  ethereal,  spiritual,  treatment  of 
the  scene  are  admirable. 

But  the  fairies,  however  seen,  are  not  Eng- 
lish fairies.  It  is  true  there  is  a conflict  of 
authorities  as  to  the  actual  size  of  these  minions 
of  the  moon,  but  in  our  own  imaginative  litera- 
ture no  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
miniature  proportions.  The  scale  taken  from  the 
size  of  the  changeling  makes  M.Dore's  ‘Titania’ 
almost  colossal.  Then,  as  you  approach  the  full- 
grown  group,  the  sad  truth  becomes  evident 
that  they  are  very  ugly  fairies — fairies  with  a 
strong  flavour  of  the  opera-dancer,  and,  more- 
over, of  that  most  painful  of  all  subjects  when 
too  distinctly  visible,  of  the  old  and  faded  opera- 
dancer.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
visibility  of  colours  by  moonlight.  We  know, 
of  certain  knowledge,  that  there  are  eyes  which 
see  colours  much  more  vividly  than  do  the 
average  organs  of  vision  ; but,  for  most  people, 
in  our  climate,  moonlight  yields  no  colour. 
The  colour  lavished  on  the  ‘ Titania  ’ thus  tends 
to  cause  an  almost  unconscious  revulsion  of 
the  mind,  and  to  give  the  idea  rather  of  what 
is  artificial  than  of  what  is  purely  imaginative. 

To  pass  in  distinct  review  every  one  of  the 
twenty-four  pictures  exhibited  would  exceed  our 
limits.  The  great  superiority  of  the  present 
appearance  of  ‘The  Neophyte,’  as  compared 
with  our  recollection  of  last  year,  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  we  now  see  the  original  pic- 
ture, of  which  last  year  only  showed  us  a 
replica.  The  form  and  expression  of  the  heads 
of  the  monks,  the  subtle  delicacy  of  arrangement 
by  which  the  central  head  is  partially  isolated, 
while  the  harmony  of  the  general  lines  of  the 
picture  is  preserved,  the  gleam  of  “ dim  religious 
light”  from  the  painted  window — all  these 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  work  of  a great  artist. 

The  wonderful  power  evinced  by  Dore  of 
giving  the  effect  of  height,  of  distance,  of  length, 
or  of  number,  by  the  arrangement  or  repetition 
of  the  lines  of  a picture,  is  evinced  in  the  land- 
scape ‘ Die  Engelshdme,’  a mountain  scene  in 
the  environs  of  Rosenlawe,  in  the  Oberlandois, 
where  the  eye  is  carried  up  by  the  vertical 
trunks  of  the  pines,  and  rifts  of  the  rocks,  until 
the  sense  of  lofty  elevation  is  almost  sublime. 
The  green  of  some  of  the  foliage  does  not  strike 
us  as  natural  in  this  picture ; and  in  the  view  of 
the  Chateau  de  Bernstein,  in  the  Haut  Rhin , the 
same  peculiar  green  reappears,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  golden  tint  thrown  by  the  sun  on  the 
landscape.  The  dash  of  the  silver  torrent  in 
the  * Souvenir  of  the  Vosges,’  maybe  compared 
and  contrasted  with  the  gloom  of  the  lofty  pine 
grove  (‘Night  in  a Forest’)  in  the  same  romantic 
district,  in  a picture  which  we  are  surprised  to 
see  as  a remanet  from  last  year. 

But  the  painting  by  which  M.  Dore  will  take 
the  highest  rank,  not  as  regards  this  exhibi- 
tion alone,  but  as  far  as  any  untravelled  English 
critic  has  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion,  is  that  of  * Paolo  and  Francesca  di 
Rimini.’  Abstraction  made  of  the  painful  cha- 
racter of  the  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of 
this  well- wrought,  careful  painting  in  exag- 
gerated terms.  The  drawing  is  admirable,  the 
modelling  of  the  shoulder  of  Paolo  resembles 
that  of  St.  John  in  the  new  Michel  Angelo  at 
the  National  Gallery.  The  style  of  the  great 
masters  of  Italian  Art  has  been  so  far  re- 
produced that,  without  being  able  to  refer  the 
origin  of  this  picture  to  the  special  study  of 
either  of  the  principal  schools,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  place  it  alongside  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  great  period  of  paint- 
ing. The  colours,  the  patient  conscientious 
work,  the  general  disposition  of  the  picture,  are 
all  of  the  same  order  of  merit.  No  brush  but 
his  own  was  ever  dipped  in  the  blue  of  Perugino, 
but  the  mantle  that  floats  around  the  figures  is 
of  a real  and  beautiful  blue,  which  reminds  one 
of  that  artist.  The  floating  hair  of  Francesca 
might  have  served  for  an  angel  of  Francia. 
The  deadly  blue  of  the  wound  has  an  anato- 
mical truth  that  is  startling.  The  eye  roves 
over  the  fiery  gulf  below,  pauses  on  the  two 
well-known  figures  of  Dante  and  his  guide,  and 
returns  again  and  again,  well  satisfied,  to  the 
contemplation  of  a noble  picture.  Let  M.  Dore 
paint  thus  and  his  fame  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

THE  CLAIM  FOR  SHELTER. 

Mias  R.  Solomon,  Painter.  G.  Greatback,  Engraver. 
The  female  artists  of  England  have  at- 
tained a position  which,  measured  by  the 
excellent  works  produced  by  not  a few 
of  them,  cannot  justly  be  ignored;  and 
although,  unlike  Angelina  Kauffman, 
whose  name  appears  among  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  claims 
of  her  successors  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Academy,  this  is  no  proof  that  they  have 
not  shown  themselves  equally,  if  not  more, 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  honours  which 
the  institution  has  to  bestow.  Painting 
and  sculpture  are  at  the  present  time  both 
well  represented  by  the  “ gentle”  sex,  and 
if  in  the  former  art  we  have  not  a Madlle. 
Rosa  Bonheur  to  take  the  lead  of  our 
school  in  cattle-painting,  we  have  those 
who  in  genre , landscape,  and  flower-paint- 
ing, both  in  oils  and  water-colours,  are 
entitled  to  distinctions  which  at  some  time 
or  other  — perhaps  not  far  distant  — the 
Academy  may  not  consider  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  recognise.  At  any  rate  we  have  • 
in  Art,  as  in  literature,  many  among  us  to 
prove  that  men  do  not  monopolize  all  the 
talent  of  the  country. 

Miss  Rebecca  Solomon,  the  painter  of 
‘The  Claim  for  Shelter,’  is  of  a family  in 
which  the  genius  of  painting  has  found  a 
home.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Solomon,  and  sister  of  Mr.  S.  Solo- 
mon, both  of  them  artists  whose  works 
have  been  favourably  recognised  by  the 
press  and  the  public.  The  mantle  of  the 
father  has  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
children,  and  the  daughter  certainly  does 
not  wear  the  smallest  portion  of  it : it 
seems  to  be  equally  shared  by  the  two. 
For  several  years  past  Miss  Solomon  has 
been  almost  a regular  contributor  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  but  rarely 
sending  more  than  one  picture  annually. 
Among  these  may  be  named  ‘ A Friend  in 
Need,’  ‘ ’Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born,’  ‘ Be- 
hind the  Curtain,’  ‘ Love’s  Labour  Lost,’ 

‘ The  Arrest  of  a Deserter,’  ‘ Good  Night !’ 

‘ Harry  Esmonde’s  Welcome  at  Walcote,’ 
‘The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,’ — two  pictures 
were  exhibited  under  the  title,  in  1865, 
each  showing  a different  reading  to  the 
other, — ‘ Heloise,’  and  ‘ Giovanni,  Rome.’ 

‘ The  Claim  for  Shelter  ’ was  exhibited 
in  1862,  when  it  bore  the  title  of  ‘ Fugitive 
Royalists,’  one  which  we  considered  less 
expressive  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
subject  than  that  we  have  given  to  it, 
besides  being  less  common ; yet  neither 
seems  clearly  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  A royalist  lady,  claiming 
protection  for  herself  and  youthful  son, 
has  entered  the  house  of  a Puritan,  and  is 
introduced  into  a chamber  where  a young 
sick  girl  lies;  she  has  fallen  asleep,  it 
would  seem,  with  an  open  Bible  on  her 
lap.  The  line — 

“ One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,” 

was  appended  to  the  title  in  the  catalogue, 
and,  it  may  be  assumed,  serves  as  a key 
to  the  reading  of  the  subject;  the  lady, 
fearing  for  the  life  of  her  own  child,  is 
touched  with  sympathy  for  the  invalid, 
though  the  child  of  one  who  may  have 
aided  in  the  ruin  of  her  house  and  the 
flight  of  its  inmates.  The  story  may  not 
be  very  perspicuously  told  in  this  instance, 
but  the  characters  themselves  are  skilfully 
and  picturesquely  brought  together. 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 


u BAWN  irresistibly  by  its  universal  fame, 
the  foreigner  who  visits  Florence  soon 
finds  bis  way  to  the  Uffizj,  or  Public 
Offices,  which  contain,  perhaps  with- 
f out  a single  exception,  the  finest  col- 
lection of  works  of  Art,  when  the 
sculptures  are  taken  into  account,  to 
be  seen  in  the  world.  These  latter 
are  certainly  not  the  least  of  its  at- 
tractions, nor  is  this  surprising  when 
we  know  that  among  them  are  the 
famous  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Dancing 
Faun,  The  Wrestlers,  The  Niobe,  The  Arrotino,  or 
knife-grinder,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  The  Apollo, 
and  others  of  more  recent  date  by  such  sculptors 
(HJdC"'  as  Michel  Angelo,  Verrocchio,  Luca  del  Bobbia, 
^ Donatello,  Benevenuto  Cellini,  Jean  Bologna. 

The  museum  of  the  Uffizj  is,  par  excellence , the  National 
Gallery,  and  is  composed  of  two  long  galleries  running  in  parallel 
directions,  separated  from  each  other,  except  at  one  end  where 
they  are  united  by  a third  placed  transversely : in  addition  to 
these  are  twenty-one  saloons,  echelonned , to  use  a military  phrase 
sometimes  adopted  in  architecture,  on  the  flank  of  the  galleries. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  apartments  are  disposed  in  per- 
fect order,  paintings,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  terra-cottas,  mosaics, 
cameos,  engraved  gems,  antique  medals,  Etruscan  and  Boman 
pottery,  arms  and  armour,  [crystals,  porcelain,  ivories,  draw- 
ings, engravings, — everything,  in  short,  which  the  genius  of  man 
has  created  in  the  form  of  beautiful  Art-work  in  almost  every 
civilised  country  during  a long  succession  of  ages. 

The  collections  acquired  by  the  different  members  of  the  Medici 
family  were  dispersed  during  the  disturbances  that  frequently 
occurred  in  the  country  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  especially  after  the  assassination,  in  1537, 
of  Alessandro,  Duke  of  Florence,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino.  Cosmo  I.  succeeded,  however,  in  recover- 
ing many  of  the  lost  treasures,  and  to  him  must  be  assigned  the 
merit  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Uffizj  Gallery.  The  work  he  had 
commenced  was  continued  by  his  successors,  Francis,  son  of  Cosmo, 
Ferdinand  I.,  Cosmo  II.,  Ferdinand  II.,  and  Cosmo  III.,  all  of 


whom  aided  more  or  less  in  accumulating  the  vast  wealth  of  Art 
contained  therein. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  the  pictures  in  this  famous 
gallery,  a few  introductory  remarks  upon  the  Florentine  school 
of  painting  will  scarcely  be  considered  out  of  place,  though  the 
Uffizj  collection  embraces  within  it  examples  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  great  Italian  schools.  Florence,  as  was  intimated  in  a pre- 
ceding chapter,  claims  to  be  the  restorer  of  Art ; and  although 
other  states  of  Italy  had  made  some  advance  in  painting,  simul- 
taneously with,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  Florentines,  to  the  latter 
must  undoubtedly  be  conceded  the  honour  of  first  distinguishing 
themselves  as  a school.  The  earliest  name  that  has  become 
familiar  to  us  is  that  of  Cimabue,  who  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1240 ; his  works,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Francesco, 
at  Assisi,  and  in  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence, — the 
latter  picture,  a ‘ Madonna  Enthroned/  of  colossal  dimensions, — 
show  that  Art  had  yet  lost  comparatively  little  of  the  Byzantine 
character  in  feeling  and  arrangement.  The  next  great  name  is 
that  of  Giotto  di  Bondone,  born  near  Florence  in  1276,  whom 
Cimabue,  it  is  said,  found  one  day  in  the  fields,  a shepherd-boy, 
sketching  one  of  his  father’s  flock  on  a large  stone  with  a piece  of 
slate.  Struck  with  the  talent  exhibited  in  the  boy’s  drawing, 
Cimabue  took  him  home  and  became  his  preceptor.  Dante  speaks 
of  him  in  his  Purgatorio  as  supplanting  his  master  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  countrymen  ; and,  judging  by  the  few  engravings  of 
his  works  still  extant, — those  after  the  pictures  he  painted  for  the 
church  of  Del  Carmine,  Florence,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1771, 
— he  had  lost  much  /of  the  conventional  forms  adopted  by  his 
predecessors,  and  had  evidently  become  a student  of  nature. 
His  ‘ St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness,’  one  of  these  pictures, 
and  engraved  in  Mr.Wornum’s  “ Epochs  of  Painting  ” is  a remark- 
able composition  for  its  time.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a fragment 
of  another  picture  of  this  series.  In  1840  several  portraits 
painted  by  Giotto  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta, 
Florence,  were,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Bezzi,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Wilde,  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup, 
brought  to  light.  Acting  upon  a statement  by  Vasari,  that  Giotto 
had  painted  numerous  portraits  in  this  chapel,  especially  mention- 
ing those  of  Dante,  Brunetto  Latini,  Donati.  and  others,  several 
attempts  had  at  different  times  been  made  to  discover  them.  The 
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general  opinion  with  respect  to  these  works  was  that  they  were  | crowned  with  success ; the  coat  of  plaster  was  removed,  and  the 
plastered  or  whitewashed  over,  probably  not  long  after  they  were  1 portraits  were  discovered  in  good  preservation,  notwithstanding  the 
done,  during  the  triumphs  of  the  political  enemies  of  Dante  and  : process  they  had  undergone.  The  fact  is  related  in  a note  by  C. 
his  party.  The  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned  were;  EastlakeinKugler’s  “Handbook  of  Painting — The  Schools  of  Italy. 


{Raff'aeUe.) 


The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  very  considerable  progress  in 
Florentine  Art,  both  sculpture  and  painting.  In  the  former,  the 
names  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  and  Luca  della  Robbia 


stand  prominently  forward;  in  the  latter  the  works  of  Fra 
Angelico  and  Masaccio  show  these  artists  to  have  possessed  the 
finest  feeling  for  the  gentle  and  devotional  affections,  and  the  power 


of  drawing  and  composition  united  with  a knowledge  of  light  and 
shade.  Florence  is  rich  in  the  works  of  these  two  painters  ; while 
Filippo  Lippi  and  his  son  Filippino,  Botticelli,  Gozzoli,  Cosimo 
Roselli,  and  Ghirlandajo,  Michel  Angelo’s  master,  were  among 
the  artists  of  that  century  who  conferred  honour  on  the  school 
of  Florence. 

There  is  one  name,  however,  which  stands  prominently  forward 
in  the  annals  of  this  school  at  the  period,  though  his  life  was 
prolonged  far  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  portrait  we  have  introduced 


at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  By  most  writers  on  painting  he  is 
placed  foremost  on  the  list  of  those  men  who  inaugurated  a new 
epoch  in  the  Art.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Uffizj  collection 
includes  no  great  work  of  Da  Vinci’s : all  it  is  able  to  show  are 
a portrait,  presumed  to  be  that  of  Raffaelle ; the  ‘ Adoration  of 
the  Magi,’  a grand  sketch,  justly  regarded  as  a treasure;  and  a 
head  of  Medusa,  painted  when  the  artist  was  quite  a youth,  it 
is  said.  The  head  lies  on  the  earth  amidst  all  sorts  of  reptiles. 
ICugler  appears  to  lean  towards  an  opinion  expressed  by  others, 
that  the  Uffizj  picture  is  a later  but  very  excellent  copy  of  the 


THE  VIRGIN,  INFANT  CHRIST,  AND  ST.  JOHN. 


( Raffaelle .) 


original.  Of  Da  Vinci’s  famous  chef-d'oeuvre , ‘ The  Last  Supper,’ 
painted  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
Milan,  it  is  needless  to  say  a word,  so  universally  is  it  known 
and  esteemed,  t 

Reserving  for  a future  paper  any  reference  to  other  artists 
contemporaneous  with,  or  immediately  following,  Da  Vinci,  we 
come  to  the  greatest  light,  perhaps,  of  the  school  of  Florence, 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  was  born  twenty  years  later  than 
Da  Vinci,  namely  in  1475.  Like  the  latter,  Michel  Angelo’s 


“ talents  were  universal : he  was  at  once  architect,  sculptor, 
painter,”  says  Kugler,  “ and  equally  great  in  each  art.  He  was 
an  excellent  poet  and  musician,  conversant  in  science,  and  a 
profound  anatomist.  To  the  study  of  anatomy  alone  he  devoted 
twelve  years,  and  produced  results  evincing  the  highest  possible 
mastery.  A proud,  stem  spirit  gave  its  peculiar  impress  alike  to 
his  actions  and  works — a spirit  which  valued  its  own  independence 
above  all,  and  knew  how  to  embody  its  profound  thoughts  in 
distinct  creations  without  having  recourse  to  the  symbolic  veil. 


His  figures,  if  I may  so  speak,  have  a certain  mysterious  archi- 
tectural grandeur;  they  are  the  expression  of  primaeval  strength, 
which  stamps  them,  whether  in  motion  or  in  rest,  with  a character 
of  highest  energy,  of  intensest  will.”  Though  it  cannot  be  said 
truly  that  he  sacrificed  everything  to  anatomical  expression,  the 
attainment  of  this  quality  undoubtedly  seems  to  be  that  to  which, 
whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  his  utmost  efforts  were  directed. 

As  a painter  in  oils  Michel  Angelo  is  unknown,  nor  is  there 
any  existing  evidence  of  his  ever  using  such  a medium.  In  the 
Uffizj  Gallery  is  an  easel-picture  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
though  not  indubitably  : it  is  ‘ The  Holy  Family,’  of  which  an 
engraving  appears  on  this  page.  The  picture  is  painted  in 


distemper,  and  the  composition  shows  the  peculiarity  of  the 
artist’s  drawing  and  design.  The  figures  constituting  the 
principal  group  are  well  arranged,  but  the  attitudes  are  forced 
and  ungraceful,  especially  that  of  the  Virgin,  with  her  head 
thrown  back  to  take  the  infant  from  the  lap  of  his  father. 
What  the  nude  company  in  the  background  has  to  do  with  the 
foremost  group  in  the  way  of  fit  association  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  They  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  only  to  give 
the  painter  an  opportunity  of  indulging  himself  in  his  favourite 
practice  of  representing  the  forms  and  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure. 

We  leave  for  the  present  the  Florentine  painters  to  notice 
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niE  HOLY  FAMILY. 
( Michel  Angelo.) 


two  pictures  by  Baffaelle,  or  assumed  to  be  by  him,  in  the  Uffizj 
Gallery,  of  which  engravings  are  introduced  on  the  preceding 
pages.  The  first  of  them  bears  the  title  of  ‘The  Fornarina,’ 
the  name  by  which  Baffaelle’s  mistress  has  been  known  for 
more  than  a century.  The  portrait  represents  a handsome 
woman,  but  scarcely  of  that  order  of  feminine  beauty  which, 
as  it  might  be  supposed,  would  throw  such  witchery  over  his 
heart  and  mind  as  the  lady  in  question  is  reported  to  have 
done.  Neither  face  nor  form  has  the  elegance  and  refinement 
for  which  Baffaelle’ s female  figures  are  so  remarkable : never- 


theless, it  is  a noble  portrait,  painted  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  delicacy. 

| The  other  picture,  ‘The  Virgin,  Infant  Christ,  and 
| St.  John,’  is  known  among  the  cognoscenti  as  ‘ The  Virgin  with 
the  Goldfinch,’  from  the  young  St.  John  presenting  to  his 
companion  a bird  of  this  kind.  The  face  of  the  Madonna  is 
sweet,  peaceful,  and  truly  Baffaellesque ; but  that  of  her  infant 
son  is  not  attractive,  and  the  action  of  the  child  is  constrained 
and  ungraceful  in  attitude : the  figure  throughout  contrasts 
very  unfavourably  with  the  St.  John. 

James  Daeforne. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON- WORK. 

To  the  earnest  student  of  Decorative  Art  in 
itB  severest  forms,  when  applied  to  a special 
material,  the  collection  of  ornamental  iron-work 
to  he  found  in  South  Kensington  Museum  must 
he  a source  of  great  instruction  and  enjoyment. 
Here,  the  often  misleading  or  confusing  elements 
of  colour  or  variation  of  texture  are  absent,  and 
he  has  simply  to  deal  with  the  first  principles  of 
use,  material,  and  mode  of  production,  all  bearing 
upon  a given  end.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  decoration  has  to  grow  absolutely 
out  of  the  structure  and  the  purpose  to  which 
the  object  constructed  is  intended  to  subserve  ; 
whilst  the  peculiarity  of  the  material,  its  duc- 
tility under  treatment  in  forge,  by  hammer, 
swage,  and  chisel,  while  hot,  and  its  toughness 
and  pliability  in  a laminated  form  when  cold, 
under  the  action  of  the  shears,  punch,  file,  and 
chasing  tool,  ensure  no  ordinary  consideration 
on  the  'part  of  the  artist- workman  as  to  the 
forms  it  shall  be  made  to  assume  in  his  hands. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  write  a history  of  the 
development  of  ornamental  iron,  but  as  far  as 
possible  to  draw  from  the  examples  brought 
together  in  the  national  collections  of  Industrial 
Art,  such  illustrations  of  design  and  treatment 
as  may  be  valuable  to  the  Art-student.  Un- 
happily, there  are  few  writers  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made  in  the  Art-library  attached  to  the 
Museum.  The  principal  of  these  are,  “ Metal- 
work and  its  Artistic  Design,”  by  SirM.  Digby 
Wyatt ; “ Ancient  Iron-work,  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,”  by  D.  A.  Clarkson;  “Serrurerie 
du  Moyen-Age,”  par  Raymond  Bordeaux;  and 
“ Serrurerie  et  Fonte  de  Fer,”  dessine  et  grave, 
par  Thiollet.  The  objects  in  the  Museum  itself, 
however,  will  largely  repay  a careful  examina- 
tion, and  if  read — as  they  may  be  read,  much 
better  than  books — by  the  patient  and  careful 
examination  of  the  student  into  principles  and 
modes  of  treatment, — the  why  and  wherefore  of 
details,  which,  whilst  they  are  artistic  in  their 
result,  never  contradict  by  their  form  or  position 
the  material  in  which  they  are  produced, — these 
examples  will  impart  a lesson  of  great  practical 
value  as  bearing  upon  a phase  of  national  in- 
dustry, which,  however  perverted  by  the  modern 
use  of  iron  in  the  form  of  ornamental  castings, 
may  still,  in  the  future,  again  rise  to  the  true 
dignity  of  an  Art-industry. 

If  our  object  were  to  show  what  design  as 
applied  to  iron-work  ought  not  to  be,  the  range 
of  our  illustrations  would  probably  extend 
throughout  nearly  all  the  decorative  work  of 
this  class  which  has  been  produced  during  the 
last  half  century,  at  least ; in  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  architect,  the  modeller,  and  the 
pattern-maker,  appears  to  have  been  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  in  the  forms 
realised  the  very  nature  of  the  material  used, 
and  applying ' tbat  material  in  a cheap  and 
ready  form  of  production  to  purposes  to  which 
it  was  totally  unsuited,  alike  structurally  as 
well  as  ornamentally.  It  is  enough,  however, 
to  allude  here  to  this  negative  condition  of 
things,  without  wasting  time  in  more  than 
a necessary  passing  mention  of  the  utter  'an- 
tagonism between  use,  form,  and  material,  that 
characterizes  much  of  the  ornamental  iron 
castings  of  modern  times,  as  compared  with  the 
thoughtful,  ingenious,  and  highly  skilful  and 
appropriate  treatment  which  the  remains  left  to 
us  of  works  in  the  same  metal,  hut  under  a 
different  system  of  manufacture,  show  to  have 
prevailed  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries. 

The  preservation  of  many  of  the  works  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  allude  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  metal  itself  had  no  intrinsic 
value  to  benefit  the  destroyer,  as  in  the  case  of 
works  in  gold,  silver,  and  even  bronze,  when  the 
latter  was  found  in  large  masses.  On  the  other 
hand,  a more  subtle,  but  equally  effective  cause 
of  destruction  has  obliterated  exquisite  orna- 
mental details,  and  even  destroyed  large  and 
important  works  altogether ; and  where  man  did 


not  care  to  destroy  because  the  material  would 
not  pay  for  the  work  of  destruction,  the  ruin  of 
rust  has  done  its  work  in  many  an  ingenious 
structure  emanating  from  the  brain  and  hands 
of  the  artist-smiths  of  past  ages. 

Let  us  then  be  thankful  for  that  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  ; for  possibly  in  no  other 
section  of  Industrial  Art  is  the  value  of  a na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Arts  and  industry  of  past 
times  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  that  which 
it  is  our  privilege  now  to  examine  and  illustrate ; 
since  it  can  only  be  in  the  most  portable  and  de- 
licate examples — the  Art-element  which  renders 
them  attractive — that  ordinary  connoisseurship 
is  likely  to  take  any  serious  interest.  The 
value  of  the  material  is  at  the  minimum  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind ; although,  in  reality, 
that  material  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
metals,  and  the  one  which  has  played  the  most 
important  part  in  the  modem  civilisation  and 
progress  of  the  world.  The  smaller  and  more 
delicate  objects  may  have  attractions  for  the 
private  collector  and  connoisseur,  andthusmany 
valuable  examples  have  been  happily  preserved, 
but  it  is  most  frequently  in  the  larger  examples 
that  we  find  the  best  illustration  of  the  useful- 
ness and  artistic  value  of  ornamental  works  in 
iron,  and  these  can  only  be  preserved,  and  find 
a fitting  resting-place  from  destruction,  within 
the  walls,  and  in  the  shelter,  of  a public  Museum. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  description 
the  collection  of  iron-work  at  South  Kensington 
may  be  divided  into  the  various  heads  under 
which  we  purpose  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  design  and  treatment  as  illustrating  the 
three  great  facts  we  have  from  time  to  time 
had  occasion  to  insist  up  on  as  lying  at  the 
very  root  of  the  first  principles  of  all  sound 
industrial  Art: — I.  The  use;  II.  The  mate- 
rial; III.  The  mode  of  production. * Possibly 
few  phases  of  Industrial  Design  will  illustrate 
more  strongly  the  importance  of  considering 
the  latter  fact,  than  that  now  before  us  ; since 
it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  unobservant  that 
a design  perfectly  suited  to  production  by'  the 
skilled  use  of  hand  tools — hammer,  file,  shears, 
pincers,  punch,  drill,  &c.,  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility in  the  hands  of  the  moulder  and  iron- 
founder  ; while,  as  a matter  of  course,  a design 
adapted  for  production  by  casting  would  be  as 
completely  impracticable  in  the  hands  of  the 
smith. 

Section  I. — Screens,  Gates,  Grilles,  and 
Gate-Panels. 

The  most  important  work  under  this  head  is 
the  series  of  screens  which  formerly  fenced,  at 
intervals  of  50  yards,  about  600  yards,  running 
along  the  side  next  to  the  Thames,  of  the 
grounds  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  twelve 
screens  have  been  preserved  through  the  per- 
tinacious, and  at  one  time  much  deprecated, 
interference  of  the  authorities  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  which  has  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  weather  and  official  neglect 
examples  of  which  English  workers  in  iron  may’ 
be  proud. 

Two  of  these  screens  have  been  returned  to 
Hampton  Court  for  exhibition  there,  under 
proper  conditions  for  their  preservation ; one  is 
in  the  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  and  another  at 
Nottingham, f of  which  city  the  artist-smith, 
who  designed  and  executed  them  about  1695, 
was  a native.  The  other  eight  are  placed  in 
the  North  Court  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, and  have  been  so  carefully  restored  in  all 
points,  for  which  authority  could  be  obtained, 
that  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  weather  of  nearly' 
two  hundred  y'ears,  several  of  them  are  still 
models  of  elegance  and  artistic  skill  in  iron. 


* For  many  years  the  writer  has  strictly  followed  this 
crucial  test  of  the  integrity  of  a design,  and  has  never 
found  it  fail.  In  unrealised  designs  it  brings  the  mere 
theoretical  forms  and  ornamentation  of  the  draughtsman 
face  to  face  with  this  proposed  result,  and  the  questions, 
“ What  is  it  for?”  “What  is  it  to  be  made  of?”  “How  is  it 
to  be  made?”  have  to  be  answered.  In  realised  designs, 
fitness  to  purpose,  adaptation  to  material,  and  economy  of 
production  become  the  canons  of  criticism  and  ignore  the 
ad  captnndum  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  critic.  By  economy 
of  production,  however,  cheapness  is  not  meant,  but  the 
perfection  of  means  to  a given  end,  whether  by  skill  of 
hand  or  mechanical  contrivance. 

t This  has  been  removed  on  loan  to  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire Industrial  and  Fine-Art  Exhibition,  now  open  at 
Wolverhampton,  as  a lesson  for  the  iron-workers  of  the 
“ Black  Country.” 


The  producer,  Huntington  Shaw,  was  com- 
missioned by  King  William  III.  to  execute  the 
work ; but  it  is  stated  that  the  king  having  died 
before  their  completion,  or  certainly  before  they 
were  paid  for,  the  Parliament  or  Government 
of  the  day',  in  a fit  of  so-called  economy,  repudi- 
ated the  contract,  and  the  executant  was  ruined 
in  consequence.  This  treatment  had  its  effect 
upon  a probably  refined  nature,  and  all  that 
we  know  now  is  that  Huntington  Shaw  died 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-one. 
For  the  fact  was  recorded,  according  to  Lysons 
(vol.  v.,  page  82),  on  a tablet  outside  Hampton 
Church,  that  he  died  at  that  age  in  1710,  and  was 
described  as  “ an  artist  in  his  own  way',”  which 
simply  means,  according  to  the  conventional 
writers  of  that  and  much  later  times,  that  not 
being  a painter  or  a sculptor,  he  was  not  an 
artist  in  the  general  estimation  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  We,  however,  think  differently, 
as  his  screens  prove  him  to  have  been  a con- 
summate artist  in  a material  which  would  have 
baffled  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  nine-tenths  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  palette  and  chisel. 

Each  screen  is  13  feet  2 inches  wide,  and  10 
feet  6 inches  high,  being  divided  into  a central 
and  two  side  compartments  or  panels.  The 
buttress  stanchions  that  support  the  work  on 
each  side  are  of  excellent  construction  and 
simple  design,  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  at 
any  decorative  effect  beyond  the  scrolls,  which 
in  themselves  are  part  of  the  construction,  as 
forming  strong  curvilinear  elbow  points  in  the 
forged  iron;  yet  the  connection  of  the  lines 
with  the  more  decorative  portions  of  the  design 
is  perfect. 

Each  side-panel  is  surmounted  with  a semi- 
circular pediment  cornice,  whereon  an  orna- 
ment of  repousse  and  forged  iron  supports  a 
regal  crown.  This  ornament  is  in  itself  a 
study,  from  its  remarkably  decorative  effect 
and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  construction 
and  detail,  which  is  essentially  that  of  an  iron 
crown,  and  nothing  more.  The  interior  orna- 
ments of  the  side-panels  are  of  forged,  twisted, 
and  beaten,  or  repousse , iron.  The  details  of  the 
foliage  are  treated  with  singular  skill,  and  the 
result  is  great  elegance  of  effect.  Rosettes  of 
iron  repousse  are  introduced  into  the  upper  por- 
tions, and  the  student  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  these  rosettes  are  introduced  as  flowers 
showing  the  culmination  of  the  growth  of  the 
ornament,  and  not  as  rosettes  or  patera:  are  too 
frequently  brought  in, — to  hide  the  poverty  of 
general  line  and  arrangement  in  the  design. 

The  great,  or  central  compartment,  measuring 
8 feet  7 inches  across,  has  a centre  composed  of 
a square  panel  of  forged  iron,  which  in  itself  is 
a repetition  of  the  external  form  of  the  screen. 
In  several  of  these  the  national  emblems  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  Rose,  the 
Thistle,  and  the  Harp — have  been  introduced, 
and  each  appears  to  have  been  repeated  twice 
in  the  whole  series.  Examples  of  the  two  last 
named  are  in  the  Museum.  An  example  of  the 
first  named  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  sent  to 
Nottingham — an  appropriate  souvenir  of  the 
great  smith  in  his  native  city.  Several  of  these 
central  panels  are  filled  with  scrolled  orna- 
ments, which  suggest  ciphers,  but  are  not  really 
so  composed,  although  one  expects  to  have  a 
combination  of  W and  M as  the  cipher  of 
William  and  Mary.  Possibly  the  great  handi- 
craft power  shown  in  the  work  is  best  illustrated 
by  these,  and  in  the  screens  which  are  now 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  Tribune,  from  the 
church  of  Santa  Chiara,  Florence,  the  curves 
and  details  being  wrought  with  exceptional  skill 
and  finish. 

Each  side  of  this  central  panel  is  filled  up 
with  hold  and  elaborate  scrolls,  the  stems  being 
of  forged  iron,  and  the  foliation  of  repousse. 
The  composition  of  the  main  lines  of  these 
scrolls  is  not  always  satisfactory,  as  at  certain 
points  it  suggests  angularity,  and  an  objection- 
able halting,  so  to  speak,  in  the  sweep  ; hut  the 
spaces  are  peculiar  and  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  ; and  although  details,  however  excellent, 
can  never  compensate  for  lack  of  unity  in  the 
leading  lines  of  a composition,  yet  the  skill 
shown  in  the  treatment  almost  compensates  for 
this  defect,  by  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  the 
result. 

The  most  defective  detail  is  that  of  the  head 
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of  an  eagle,  which  growing  out  of  the  scroll- 
work and  foliations  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
composition,  does  duty  as  a species  of  sup- 
porter on  each  side  of  the  upper  central  decora- 
tion above  the  panel.  This  central  ornament 
is  another  example  of  florid  design  in  the 
French  classic  school,  as  adapted  to  a special 
material.  The  supporting  lines  run  out  of  the 
side  scrolls  and  central  panel,  and  being  covered 
with  foliation,  support  the  upper  central,  or 
apex,  ornament,  which  consists  generally  of  an 
admirable  mask  in  repousse,  varying  in  each 
screen,  resting  upon  a hammered  representa- 
tion of  a piece  of  hanging  drapery  with  damask- 
like decorations,  and  perforated  borders  on 
curvilinear  edges,  from  which  hang  three 
tassels  in  iron  repousse.  The  supporting  orna- 
ments of  the  masks  are  of  admirable  design  and 
workmanship,  and  evidence  the  jeweller-like 
skill  in  finish  which  the  artist-smith  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  work.  In  some  instances 
the  mask  has  been  left  out,  and  the  whole  com- 
pleted with  a pyramidal  arrangement  of  foliage. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  screens  have  the 
side-panels  so  far  destroyed,  that  their  compart- 
ments have  been  filled  up  with  iron-palisade 
bars  of  the  most  utilitarian  type.  Thanks  to 
what  remained  and  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  of  these  remains,  together  with  a certain 
method  of  restoration  which  has  been  carried 
out  since  they  were  placed  in  the  Museum, 
two  or  three  of  them  are  so  far  complete  that 
the  scheme  of  the  whole  is  readily  comprehended 
by  the  student  who  cares  to  know  what  the 
work  once  was. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  works,  hut 
affording  a singularly  useful  and  suggestive 
illustration  of  modern  Art-skill  in  the  same 
direction,  are  two  iron  gates  purchased  from 
the  Prussian  section  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bibition  at  Taris  in  1867,  and  now  placed  in 
the  North  Court  of  the  Museum. 

These  gates  are  a combination  of  bronze 
casting  and  wrought-iron,  the  bronze  being 
introduced  as  mitre  and  jointing  panels  in  the 
wrought-iron  frame-work,  and  as  rosettes  in 
decorative  scroll- work  of  the  filling  in  of  the 
gates.  The  central  device  of  each  gate,  being 
the  Prussian  eagle,  is  also  cast  in  bronze. 
Practically  the  design  of  each  gate  is  a large 
panel  filled  with  ornamentation  of  a fanciful 
character  based  upon  floral  models  characteris- 
tically treated,  in  which  the  details  are  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  material.  It  is  suggestive  rather 
than  imitative  of  natural  flowers  found  in  the 
genus  passifora,  but  with  which  a detail  based 
on  the  clover  or  shamrock  is  cleverly  and  effec- 
tively combined.  The  scroll-work  is  arranged 
and  drawn,  so  to  speak,  with  great  skill  and 
precision  ; the  finish  with  the  file  and  hammer 
being  very  perfect. 

In  some  of  the  branches,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  a method  of  bringing  together  fascia 
of  iron  wire  forged  on  to  the  main  stem  and 
bound  at  intervals  with  rings.  From  these 
issue  the  tendrils  of  the  plant,  most  admirably 
developed,  with  great  freedom  in  the  treatment. 
The  result  of  these  tendrils  is  very  charming  in 
detail,  while  the  general  effect  is  no  way  inter- 
fered with. 

The  student  of  iron-work  will  find  many 
useful  lessons  in  these  gates.  There  is  no 
affectation  of  quaintness  or  following  after  any 
bygone  school  or  special  style.  The  designer 
and  the  worker  have  gone  together,  looking  to 
nature  for  the  theme,  and  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  material  in  its  adaptation  to  the  process 
of  manufacture  for  the  result ; the  end  being 
a pair  of  well-constructed  and  strongly-made 
gates.  Let  him  especially  note  the  principal 
corolla  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  panel,  and 
mark  how  ingeniously  the  forms  are  combined  to 
a given  end  in  their  adaptation  alike  to  mate- 
rial and  mode  of  production. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  these  gates  comes 
distinctly  out  on  close  examination,  and  that  is 
the  quality  of  strength  and  probable  endurance, 
as  already  indicated.  The  whole  is  firm,  bold, 
and  well  knitted  together  throughout.  There 
is  no  flimsiness  even  in  appearance,  and  yet  the 
whole  is  light  and  elegant.  The  pedimental 
ornament  is  especially  so  ; yet  its  composition  is 
equally  strong  with  the  other  portions,  being 
strong  and  firm  both  in  appearance  and  reality  ; 


while  as  an  ornamental  finish  to  the  work  as 
a whole,  it  is  complete  in  all  its  details.  Refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  this  pediment  when 
noticing  this  section  of  subject  further  on. 

The  grilles  are  not  very  numerous,  hut  some 
of  them  are  highly  suggestive,  and  present 
admirable  examples  of  their  kind.  The  most 
elaborate  is  5,974 — 58,  which  forms  a screen  as 
well  as  a grating.  It  is  seventeenth-century 
German  work,  and  has  return  ends.  The  design 
is  a composition  of  interlaced  foliated  ornament, 
divided  down  the  centre,  but  the  construction 
is  entirely  concealed  by  elaborately  wrought 
leaves  overlapping  each  other.  The  filling  in 
of  the  panels  is  effected  by  light  and  elegant 
scrolls,  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  of  growth 
being  very  successful  and  worthy  of  special 
attention  and  study,  from  the  perfect  unity 
which  characterizes  the  whole  composition. 
The  work  is  surmounted  by  a pediment  of 
equally  successful  arrangement.  The  minuter 
details  of  this  grille  are  most  elaborately 
wrought.  At  several  of  the  starting-points, 
however,  a figure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Italian  arabesque  manner,  but  the  result  is 
more  grotesque  than  beautiful.  The  masks  of 
lines  brought  in  here  and  there  are  very  sug- 
gestive as  decorative  ties  to  the  scroll-work. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pediment  a shield  or 
cartouch  is  boldly  introduced,  on  which  a coat 
of  arms  or  a cipher  may  have  been  painted 
when  the  work  was  in  situ. 

In  contrast  with  this  elaborate  grille  the 
iron  window-grating  from  the  cathedral  at 
Ghent,  5,975 — 57,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example 
of  pure  construction  with  just  enough  of  orna- 
ment introduced  to  give  a decorative  effect. 
This  is  simply  a composition  of  seven  vertical 
bars  running  through  decorative  cross-bars, 
with  a circlet  of  iron  surrounding  a shield  as 
the  centre,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a 
coronal-like  frieze.  Admirably  arranged  and 
executed,  the  effect  is  produced  by  simple  re- 
petition, of  the  valueof  which  the  skilled  workers 
in  iron  of  the  olden  time  had  a very  keen  per- 
ception. The  whole  work  is  suggestive  of 
strength  in  combination  with  elegance  and 
lightness.  One  feels  that  nothing  can  be  taken 
away,  nor  can  anything  be  added,  without 
marring  the  general  effect.  126 — 54  is  an 
Italian  grating  of  the  seventeenth  century,  com- 
posed entirely  of  a simple,  but  very  decorative 
and  effective  repetition;  and  2,446 — 56  is  a 
very  successful  arrangement  of  a simple  lozenge 
with  a projecting  spike  at  the  angles,  each 
bar  being  attached  to  the  outer  framework 
with  a cleverly  wrought  rosette,  the  rivet  in 
the  centre  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 
decoration. 

The  window  grille  (7,805 — 62)  of  sixteenth- 
century  Italian  work,  is  another  peculiar  hut 
very  simple  example  of  repetition,  and  is  sug- 
gestive from  its  being  composed  of  quatrefoils 
in  forged  iron,  tied  together  with  decorative 
clamps.  The  arrangement  is  simplicity  itself, 
but  the  effect  is  very  light,  elegant,  and.  deco- 
rative. 

There  are  but  few  panels : the  most  perfect, 
and  the  one  containing  the  best  practical  lesson, 
is  (5,971 — 60)  a Venetian  one  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  composed  of  a series  of  small, 
but  admirably  arranged,  scrolls  in  iron,  forged 
square  in  the  main  stems,  but  graduating  into 
flatness  towards  the  points  of  the  smaller  spirals, 
which  are  finished  with  a circular  flattened 
mass,  or  spot,  and  not  with  merely  a point. 
These  scrolls  are  subordinated  with  great  artistic 
skill  to  the  larger  sweeps  of  curve  which  prac- 
tically divide  the  panel  into  five  spaces — one 
central,  and  two  at  each  angle  of  the  panel. 
This  method,  by  which  the  central  line  is 
broken,  is  very  suggestive,  as  the  bar  is  so 
forged  as  to  give  two  points  and  two  lozenges 
as  details ; and  while  it  sustains  the  mass  of 
the  decorative  construction,  is  part  of  the  deco- 
rative detail.  This  is  an  important  element  in 
the  successful  combination  of  wrought  orna- 
mental iron-work,  not  always  attended  to  so 
much  as  it  might  be. 

A smaller  panel  of  a similar  type,  with  a 
double  ogee  outline  at  the  top  and  bottom,  is 
another  example  of  elegance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  lines  in  scrolls,  filling  up  a given  space, 
and  ensuring  strength  united  with  beauty. 


Section  II. — Pediments,  Balconies,  and  Fan- 
Lights. 

The  pediments  of  the  Hampton  Court  screens 
have  been  already  alluded  to  as  excellent  ex- 
amples of  their  kind,  and  also  that  which  sur- 
mounts the  gates  of  modem  German  work.  The 
student  may  profitably  contrast  No.  5,976 — 57, 
made  about  1700,  and  also  another  of  a still 
lighter  character  (5,978 — ’56)  of  the  same  date. 
These  are  placed  with  the  examples  of  iron- 
work in  the  north  cloisters  of  the  Museum, 
under  the  Schools  of  Art.  The  treatment  of 
both  these  examples,  as  also  of  several  others 
placed  near  them,  is  very  elaborate,  with  a 
singularly  minute  attention  to  the  details,  much 
of  which  is  practically  thrown  away  when  the 
object  is  placed  in  its  proper  position.  Nor 
can  we  quote  these  as  good  examples  of  linear 
composition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  Hampton  Court  screens.  As  specimens, 
however,  of  what  can  be  done  in  iron  by  the 
skilled  worker,  they  are  very  valuable,  and  de- 
serve careful  study. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  example  of  a 
pediment  is  9,090 — ’63.  It  is  German  work, 
and  ascribed  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  looks 
earlier.  This  work  has  evidently  been  gilt  at 
some  early  period,  when  the  effect  must  have 
been  very  magnificent.  It  is  13  feet  2 inches 
in  length,  3 feet  7 inches  high  in  the  centre, 
and  20  inches  at  the  ends.  This  design  is  com- 
posed of  four  spirals  on  each  side,  graduating 
towards  the  sides,  each  being  composed  of 
lightly  - forged  stems  and  quaintly -designed 
foliage,  with  a grotesque  terminal  figure  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  large  scrolls.  The  student 
will  not  find  a more  perfect  arrangement  of 
lines,  spaces,  and  decorative  quantities,  in  the 
whole  Museum.  The  central  vertical  line  is  a 
grotesque  terminal  figure,  from  which  spring 
two  small  spirals,  on  which  are  two  grotesque 
figures,  symmetrical,  placed  to  balance  each 
other  near  the  apex.  The  details  of  this  work 
are  chiselled  in  a rude  but  very  effective  man- 
ner. Altogether  this  example  is  one  of  a very 
exceptional  character.  It  is,  unhappily,  not 
very  well  placed  for  examination  or  study  ; 
but  its  size,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  construc- 
tion and  treatment,  requiring  that  it  should  be 
seen  on  both  sides,  render  it  a difficult  subject 
to  deal  with  in  the  space  within  which  the 
iron- work  has  at  present  to  be  arranged. 

There  are  very  few  balcony  decorations.  A 
small  and  lightly-constructed  one  of  Yenetian, 
seventeenth-century  workmanship  (5,969 — 65) 
is  a very  charming  example  of  lightness  and 
fine  treatment  of  lines  in  a perfectly  symme- 
trical arrangement.  The  filling  in  of  the  two 
side  panels  is  especially  suggestive. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  a strongly-made 
and  massive  balcony  of  Flemish  eighteenth- 
century  work  (237 — 66).  The  central  panel  is 
so  arranged,  that  an  interlaced  cipher-like 
ornament  within  a circlet  of  iron  is  the  leading 
feature  of  the  design.  The  side  ornaments  are 
boldly  forged  and  interlaced,  the  decorative 
foliation  being  in  repousse.  The  two  lateral 
panels  of  this  work  are  specially  noticeable  for 
their  massive  character  and  their  sterling  excel- 
lence of  design  and  execution  as  adapted  to  the 
material 

The  most  important  fan-light  (1,176 — 64)  is 
a German  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  of 
the  usual  semi-circular  form,  the  central  orna- 
ment being  a fret-work  of  interlaced  iron 
running  into  curves  and  forming  a reticulated 
cross  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  and  not  on  the 
cord  of  the  arc,  which  is  the  more  frequent  mode 
of  treatment.  From  the  centre,  the  foliated 
scroll-work  springs,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  is  admirable.  There  is  no  crowding  either 
of  the  stems  or  foliation,  and  the  terminal  flowers 
are  excellent  specimens  of  conventional  treat- 
ment in  forged  iron  from  the  careful  examination 
of  which  the  student  may  profit.  Four  of  the 
principal  flowers  are  noteworthy  from  the 
central  portion  being  formed  of  a strong,  forged 
spiral,  skilfully  wrought,  and  graduated  from  a 
bulbous  centre  to  two  points,  one  resting  in  the 
calyx,  and  the  other  forming  the  apex.  They 
are  very  suggestive  of  lightness  and  strength  in 
combination. 

Another  excellent  example  has  a centre 
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formed  of  a solidly-forged  semi-circle  deco- 
rated with  twisted  iron,  a similar  detail  run- 
ning along  the  cord  of  the  arc  on  which  this 
centre  rests.  From  it  the  work  radiates  in 
panels,  forming  arcades  bounded  by  another 
strongly  forged  band  of  iron.  The  lines  of 
radiation  are  broken  by  studs  and  foliation, 
and  a point  of  twisted  iron  decorates  the 
spandrel  spaces  formed  by  the  arcs  near  the 
diameter.  The  outer  space  between  this  line  of 
arcs  and  the  extreme  diameter  is  decorated  with 
a simple  foliation  running  from  the  lower  angle 
on  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  main 
arc,  a bold  band  of  iron  enclosing  the  whole. 

A smaller  fan-light  (6847 — 60)  is  worth  ex- 
amination as  an  example  of  a light  and  effec- 
tive character.  The  arrangement  of  this  is  also 
radiatory  from  an  inner  semi-circle;  but  the 
whole  is  composed  of  iron,  forged  thin — in  fact, 
straps  of  iron,  worked  into  spirals  and  bound  to- 
gether at  suitable  intervals  by  flat  bands.  The 
artistic  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  perspective 
result  produced  upon  the  vision  by  the  edge  of 
the.'iron  being  on  the  plane,  or  rather,  absolutely 
forming  the  plane,  of  the  design. 

Section  III.  —Cressets  or  Lamps,  Fire-Dogs, 
Fire-Irons,  and  Candelabra. 

The  extent  to  which  wrought-iron  cressets 
were  used  in  past  ages,  as  a means  of  external 
light  at  night  for  the  courtyards  of  mansions, 
street-lamps,  beacons,  and  other  kindred  pur- 
poses, can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  this  age  of  gas 
and  electric  lights.  In  the  objects  of  this  class 
which  have  been  preserved,  we  see  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  legi- 
timate, uses  of  iron-work ; and  the  extent  to 
which  decoration  was  applied  to  these  singular 
means  of  even  temporary  illumination,  appears 
to  have  been  very  great. 

There  are  three  rather  remarkable  examples 
of  these  domestic  beacons  in  the  Museum.  The 
most  important  (9,146 — 63)  is  a rare  specimen 
of  its  class,  and  is  sixteenth-century  Italian. 
It  springs  directly  from  the  angle  of  the  wall 
upwards,  the  main  stem  rising  from  an  admir- 
ably designed  and  executed  starting-point,  the 
line  of  the  stem  being  broken  by  flat  leaves 
curving  outwards  at  stated  intervals.  The 
body,  or  fire-place,  is  formed  of  strongly  forged 
iron  bars  beaten  flat,  and  decorated  with  twisted 
work,  the  upper  detail  being  a pointed  trefoil. 
A ring  of  twisted  iron  surrounds  and  decorates 
the  upper  portion,  while  a flat  ring,  with  a 
very  boldly  twisted  ring  of  flat  iron,  forms  the 
bottom.  The  whole  composition  is  very  bold 
and  effective. 

Another,  of  Florentine  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (7,384 — 61),  Btarts  from  the  wall  at  a 
right  angle.  From  this  the  supporting  stem 
descends,  and  then  rises  again  in  a curve,  de- 
corated with  forged-iron  leafage,  to  the  body 
of  the  sconce,  which  is  formed  of  fine  flattened 
straps  of  iron  and  a flat  ring  rising  from  an 
admirably  designed  calyx  in  two  divisions — a 
conventional  treatment  of  the  lily.  The  flat 
vertical  sides  are  each  terminated  with  an 
elongated  trefoil,  a long  iron  spike  running  up 
the  centre.  A repetition  of  the  same  idea,  on 
a larger,  but  ruder  and  less  ornamental,  scale, 
is  seen  in  7,802 — 62 ; but  this  is  really  a 
better  specimen  of  construction  for  use. 

A cresset,  or  lamp  bracket  (2 — 64),  formed  of 
a conventional  treatment  in  iron  of  a dragon 
with  outspread  wings,  is  worth  attention  and 
examination  by  the  student,  from  the  varied 
character  of  the  treatment  of  the  details.  It 
is  massive,  quaint,  and  effective  ; a thoroughly 
artistic  example  of  forged  and  chiselled  iron- 
work. The  upper  scroll  and  foliation  issue 
from  the  open  mouth  of  the  dragon.  The  work 
is  sixteenth- century  Italian. 

The  most  elaborate  example  of  wrought-iron 
fire-dogs  is  the  pair  87 — 64.  These  are  also  of 
sixteenth-century  Italian.  They  consist  of 
scroll  bases  united  by  a strong  bar  of  iron 
running  across  the  front  of  the  fire-place  ; from 
these  bases  rises  on  each  side  a species  of  cande- 
labrum surmounted  by  a small  cresset,  or  open 
space,  for  a lamp.  A bar  of  iron,  supported  by 
a minutely  decorated  scroll-work  bracket,  starts 
inward  at  right  angles  from  under  the  cresset 
on  each  side,  and  at  the  ends  are  small  sconces 
for  candles.  The  whole  work  is  highly  cha- 


racteristic, and  it  is  chiselled  and  chased  on 
the  flat  sides  of  the  scrolls,  with  a repetition 
of  a rosette.  The  bases  of  eaGh  side  column, 
or  candelabrum,  are  of  a very  original  arrange- 
ment in  design  and  of  most  artistic  execution. 
Masks  in  repousse1,  introduced  at  special  points, 
form  features  of  the  details.  The  student  will 
do  well  to  examine  attentively  the  peculiar 
arrangement  and  execution  of  the  6hort  flat 
scrolls  of  the  bases,  and  note  the  effect  they 
produce,  and  also  the  mode  of  execution. 

Another  pair  of  fire  - dogs  is  of  English 
work  (2,394 — 65)  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  acquired  from  the  Bernal  collection. 
They  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  claas ; 
very  quaint  and  effective  from  the  addition  of 
brass  details  to  the  iron-work.  The  design 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  side  pieces  is  very 
noticeable,  and  the  execution  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion by  chiselling  out  of  the  solid  iron  gives  a 
bold  and  effective  result.  The  other  orna- 
mental details  are  drill  and  file  work  of  a 
simple  character,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the 
material. 

A set  of  fire-irons,  four  in  number,  8,433  to 
8,436 — 63,  purchased  with  the  Soulages  collec- 
tion, is  of  Italian  workmanship  of  about  1560. 
They  present  very  suggestive  patterns  in  design 
and  execution,  but  rather  for  adaptation  to 
modern  wants  than  imitation.  They  are  of  great 
length,  and  have  a bronze  terminal  figure  as  a 
handle.  The  design  is  elegant  and  the  execution 
skilful.  Another  set  (2,395 — 55)  is  of  Italian  or 
French  origin  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
are  light  and  elegant  examples  of  these  useful 
domestic  objects. 

There  is  only  one  really  artistic  candelabrum 
in  wrought  iron,  and  this  is  of  Italian  fifteenth- 
century  work (5,991 — 59),  brought  from  a chapel 
in  a village  in  the  Apennines.  It  has  a tripod 
foot  of  strap- work  scrolls,  with  twisted  foliations. 
The  top  or  light-bearer  is  a very  clever  conven- 
tional treatment  of  the  lily  in  repousse1  iron, 
charmingly  arranged.  The  stem  is  of  twisted 
work  in  a double  strand,  one  being  large  and  the 
other  small.  The  latter  is  dextrously  twisted 
into  the  fluted  spiral  of  the  former,  and  the  con- 
tinuation produces  a very  decorative  and  effec- 
tive result.  This  stem  springs  from  a calyx  or 
starting  point  in  the  middle  of  the  vertical  line 
of  the  object,  the  lower  part  being  itself  quite 
plain,  but  surrounded,  and  therefore  decorated, 
by  a growth  of  flat  lily-like  leaves  grouped  as 
springing  from  the  tripod.  The  object  is  very 
suggestive  of  varied  applications  to  modern 
wants. 

Iron  chests,  caskets,  hinges,  hooks,  and  other 
works  for  interior  domestic  use  formerly  pro- 
duced in  wrought-  iron  will  be  described  in 
our  next.* 

George  Wallis. 


THE  LECTURE  THEATRE. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  have  requested  six  gentlemen  to  act 
as  a committee  to  report  on  the  acoustics  of  the 
new  Lecture  Theatre  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  They  are  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone, 
Sir  Michael  Costa,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr. 
Bowley,  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  and  Capt.  Donelly, 
R.E.,  who  will  act  as  secretary.  It  thus  ap- 
pears to  be  the  opinion  of  their  lordships  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  request  the  advice  of  an 
architect  on  the  subject  of  the  acoustic  qualities 
of  the  theatre. 

The  public  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
trials — invited,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  payment 
of  one  shilling  for  an  ordinary  seat,  and  two 
shillings  for  a reserved  seat.  The  filling  of  the 
room,  necessary  for  the  acoustic  test,  is  thus 
economically,  or  rather  profitably,  secured. 

Audible  and  visible  demonstrations  of  the 
varieties  of  musical  pitch  were  to  be  directed 
by  Professor  Guthrie,  on  the  12th  May — after 
this  sheet  is  at  press ; and  there  is  to  be  a trial 
of  voices,  directed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  on 
the  2nd  of  June;  and  a trial  of  instruments; 
directed  by  Mr.  Ella,  on  the  9 th  of  June. 

In  anticipation  of  the  trials,  the  tapestry 
wrought  from  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle  is  sus- 
pended around  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  so  as  to 


* To  be  continued. 


cover  the  open  arches,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be 
found  to  swallow  up  too  much  sound.  The 
shape  of  the  room  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  two 
portions : one,  a nearly  square  chamber,  with 
covered  roof  and  arcaded  sides ; and  the  other, 
a sort  of  apse,  or  semicircular  recess,  with  a 
domed  brickwork  roof.  The  unusual  height  of 
the  portion  devoted  to  the  audience  is  accom- 
panied by  an  unusual  steepness  of  pitch  on  the 
ascent  of  the  seats,  which  rise  one  behind  the 
other  so  as  to  command  a distinct  view  of  the 
table  of  the  lecturer  from  each  tier.  The 
acoustic  advantage  is  more  questionable.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  will  be  looked  for 
with  great  curiosity  by  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  important  subject. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 
Numerous  meetings  in  connection  with 
Schools  of  Art  have  been  recently  held.  Re- 
ports of  the  following  have  reached  us : — 
METROPOLITAN. 

Lambeth. — A distribution  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals,  certificates,  and  prizes,  was  made 
at  the  School,  Upper  Kennington  Lane.  The 
gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Edwin  Mul- 
lins, for  a model  from  the  antique ; silver 
medals  to  Cyrus  Johnson,  for  a head  from  life ; 
and  to  Alexander  Booker,  for  a design  for  wall- 
decoration  ; bronze  medals  to  Richard  Gates, 
for  design  for  lace,  and  Walter  Stacey,  for  a 
drawing  from  the  antique.  In  1867  all  national 
medallions  and  local  medals  were  abolished ; 
instead,  the  Department  offers  10  gold,  20  silver, 
and  50  bronze  medals,  called  “ Queen’s  Prizes 
in  Art”  to  the  “Students  of  100  Schools  of 
Art.”  A bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  a 
collection  of  students’  works  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1867. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Birmingham. — Mr.  Frank  G.  Jackson  has 
been  appointed  to  aid  Mr.  Raimbach,  head- 
master of  this  school,  in  the  superintending 
of  classes  for  special  instruction  in  Industrial 
Design.  Mr.  Jackson’s  valuable  report  upon 
the  Arts  of  Design  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition 
shows  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the 
duties  he  has  been  called  to  fulfil. 

Blyth. — At  the  last  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  this  school,  twenty-eight  out  of  fifty- 
three  students  submitted  works  for  examination. 

Boston. — A free  exhibition  of  works  by  the 
students  of  this  school  has  taken  place.  The 
works  displayed  evidenced  the  ability  of  the 
master,  Mr.  Howard,  as  an  Art-teacher,  and  the 
attention  and  industry  of  his  pupils. 

Carlisle. — The  annual  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings by  students  in  this  school  was  somewhat 
recently  opened,  in  the  rooms  of  the  academy. 
The  collection  of  drawings  comprises  studies  in 
various  departments  of  Art,  and  many  of  the 
specimens  exhibit  considerable  ability.  The 
geometrical  and  mechanical  drawings  are  for 
the  most  part  executed  with  precision,  and  some 
of  the  architectural  sketches  delineate  faithfully 
different  styles  of  architecture. 

Devizes. — The  annual  Government  inspec- 
tion of  the  pupils  took  place.  The  pupils  were 
examined  in  free-hand  drawing,  practical 
geometry,  model  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
perspective.  The  school  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

Hanley. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  insti- 
tution has  been  held,  Mr.  G.  Ridgway,  the  mayor, 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  good,  but 
not  so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions.  A 
considerable  number  of  drawings  and  models 
were  exhibited.  Mr.  G.  Wedgwood  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  much  disap- 
pointed that  a town  like  Hanley,  having  a 
population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  only  sent  175 
pupils  to  its  School  of  Art.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  the  school  had  always  stood  well  in 
the  matter  of  medals,  but  he  did  not  consider 
that  the  number  of  medals  awarded  was  a con- 
clusive test  of  efficiency. 

Leeds. — Mr.  J.  W.  Palliser,  a student  of  the 
Schools  of  Art,  has  obtained  from  the  authori- 
ties at  Kensington,  a certificate  of  the  third 
grade  for  teaching  elementary  drawing  ; an- 
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other  student,  Mr.  Peace  Sykes,  being  similarly 
successful.  Two  other  students  (Mr.  T.  Wat- 
son and  Mr.  W.  M.  Arundale)  have  also  exe- 
cuted the  diploma  works  successfully,  and 
passed  a portion  of  the  examination.  The 
Leeds  school  has  now,  we  hear,  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  successful  train- 
ing-school of  Art-masters  out  of  all  the  schools 
of  Art  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  National  Training  School  at  South 
Kensington,  where  three  Leeds  pupils  at  pre- 
sent hold  valuable  appointments. 

Lewes. — The  annual  Government  examina- 
tion in  drawing  was  held  at  the  County  Hall. 
The  test  of  skill  was  in  the  making  of  an  out- 
line drawing  from  a given  example  in  one  hour, 
the  exact  nature  of  this  example  being  unknown 
to  the  pupils  until  the  hour  commenced.  Sixty- 
five  pupils  competed,  about  one-half  being 
ladies. 

Nottingham. — In  the  Government  examina- 
tions lately  held,  as  many  as  178  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  314 
papers  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
departments  of  Science  and  Art,  London,  for 
the  prizes,  &c.,  to  be  adjudged.  In  free-hand 
drawing  100  papers  were  worked ; in  practical 
geometry,  66  papers  ; in  perspective  55  papers ; 
in  modei  drawing,  83  papers  ; and  in  mechani- 
cal drawing,  10  papers:  total,  314  papers.  The 
results  are  not  likely  to  be  known  before  the 
end  of  the  present  month.  We  understand 
there  is  likely  to  be  a very  satisfactory  local 
prize  list  this  year,  some  gentleman  in  the 
town  having  subscribed  liberally  towards  this 
fund  ; so  that,  what  with  Governmental  and 
local  prizes  to  work  for,  the  students  have 
certainly  every  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  steadily  increasing  progress  made 
by  the  students  of  this  school  is  again  shown 
by  the  number  of  works  forwarded  to  London 
for  competition  for  the  National  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Bronze  Medals,  Queen’s  prizes,  and  third- 
grade  prizes  ; no  fewer  than  1,627  works,  con- 
tributed by  244  students,  having  been  sent  off 
for  Elementary  Book  prizes,  &c.,  and  292  works 
of  65  more  advanced  students  for  the  Queen’s 
Prize  Medals,  &c.,  making  a total  of  1,919 
works,  executed  by  309  of  the  students  during 
the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  18  competitors 
have  forwarded  lace  designs  for  the  Mayor’s 
Silver  Medal,  the  award  for  which  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  examiners,  a subject 
of  congratulation  to  all  who  desire  to  see  Not- 
tingham maintain  a leading  position  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace.  We  understand  that 
prizes  will  be  offered  in  all  stages  of  in- 
struction for  works  executed  in  the  school 
between  this  and  April,  1870,  including  Archi- 
tectural Designs,  Machine  Drawing,  arid 
Designs  for  Lace  and  Decorations,  &c.,  &c. 

Southampton. — The  annual  examination  in 
drawing  was  held  here,  and  a larger  number  of 
candidates  presented  themselves  on  this,  than 
on  any  previous  examination  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Art  for  free-hand 
drawing.  Altogether  there  were  156  papers 
worked.  Of  these  92  were  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing; 22  in  geometrical  drawing;  37  in  model 
drawing ; and  5 in  perspective.  There  were 
no  candidates  in  mechanical  drawing ; and  in 
future  this  paper  will  be  worked  in  the  science 
schools  and  classes,  but  not  in  schools  of  Art  as 
hitherto. 

Salisbury.  — The  annual  Government  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils  took  place.  Twenty- 
seven  pupils  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  free-hand  drawing,  and  four  in  practical 
geometry.  The  best  of  the  finished  drawings 
which  have  been  executed  during  the  past 
year,  will  be  sent  to  South  Kensington  to  com- 
pete for  prizes  and  honours. 

Torquay. — The  annual  meeting  and  conversa- 
zione of  the  School  of  Art  and  Science  was 
opened  at  the  Science  Hall.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  pupils  in  each  class  of  the  school, 
and  the  works  exhibited  were  contributed  by 
local  amateurs.  The  subjects  delineated  were 
of  an  architectural  and  decorative  character, 
with  some  landscapes  in  oils  and  in  water- 
colours. 

Our  Reports  have  lately  got  into  arrears,  owing 
to  press  of  matter ; we  now  supply  the  deficiency. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Glasgow. — The  directors  have  resolved  to 
apply  to  have  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine 
Arts  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  The 
draft  charter  has  been  prepared,  and  finally 
revised  by  the  parliamentary  agents.  Mean- 
time, the  operations  of  the  Institute  are  confined 
to  the  annual  exhibitions,  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  collection,  and  occasional  awards  to 
artists.  But  it  is  proposed  in  the  charter  “ to 
increase  the  means  used  to  further  its  aims,” 
by  making  provision  for  lectures  and  conver- 
sazioni in  Art  and  kindred  subjects,  by  forming 
a library,  and  affording  occasional  and  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  indigent  artists  and  their 
families.  The  funds  for  these,  in  addition  to 
charges  for  admission  to  the  exhibition  and 
lectures,  will  be  obtained  from  fees  from  mem- 
bers, who  are  to  consist  of  three  classes:  Extra- 
ordinary, Ordinary  of  the  First  Class,  and 
Ordinary  of  the  Second  Class,  ranked  by  the 
respective  payments  of  £25,  £10,  and  £5,  to  the 
funds  of  the  institute. — The  controversy  between 
Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  and  Mr.  C. 
Heath  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  alleged  de- 
fects of  the  Munich  windows  in  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral  has  again  suffered  a brief  revival,  and 
once  more  the  comparative  merits  of  Munich 
and  granulated  glass  have  been  left  undecided, 
owing  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  abrupt  but  necessary 
withdrawal  from  the  correspondence.  The 
present  issue  concerns  the  technical  defects  of 
Munich  glass  executed  by  M.  Ainmuller.  In- 
stead of  painting  the  shadows  and  detail  with 
enamel  brown,  M.  Ainmuller  has  introduced  in 
the  Glasgow  windows  certain  refinements  of 
modem  practice  (which,  we  are  aware,  have  been 
successfully  introduced  in  Germany),  consisting 
in  thinly  glazing  the  glass  with  pale  blue  enamel 
over  the  simple  brown  enamel:  pink  glass  being 
shaded  with  pink  enamel,  green  with  green,  and 
so  on.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is,  no  doubt, 
pleasing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  glass  is  greatly 
increased,  but  it  seems  that  none  of  these 
colours  stand  well  in  this  country  in  comparison 
with  brown  enamel,  and  consequently,  in  the 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  the  blue  enamel  is  peeling 
off  in  flakes,  tearing  up  the  surface  beneath, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  fears  the  same  results  will 
happen  with  the  pink,  green,  &c.  M.  Ainmuller 
has  been  ordered  to  replace  the  figures  so 
destroyed  with  glass  executed  simply  with  the 
enamel  brown.  Now  as  these  colours  are 
admittedly  most  difficult  to  work,  any  inadver- 
tence of  the  fireman,  or  any  accident  occurring 
during  the  process  of  burning,  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  disaster  to  the  Munich,  no  less 
than  our  northern  temperature  and  the  western 
gales  blowing  against  the  cathedral ; but  on 
the  present  facts  we  are  inclined  to  admit  with 
Sir  George  Harvey,  that  granulated  glass  has 
great  advantages  over  the  inferior  Munich, 
which  alone  will  stand  our  climate,  in  its  varied 
tints  and  texture,  richness  of  colour,  and  dura- 
bility. 

Dundee. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a fountain 
opposite  the  “grand  staircase”  of  the  Albert 
Institute,  and  in  front  of  the  Post  Office.  In 
the  design, — which  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  and  is  very  elegant, — 
the  diameter  of  the  lower  basin  is  13  feet,  the 
height  of  the  middle  basin  is  6 feet,  and  of  the 
upper  basin  11  feet — the  total  height  being  15 
feet,  4 inches. 

Devonport. — It  is  proposed  to  open  an  ex- 
hibition of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufactures  in 
this  town  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  It  will  be  held  for  the  benefit,  and  in 
the  rooms,  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 

Manchester. — Mr.  G.  E.  Tuson  has  painted, 
for  the  new  Town-hall,  a picture  of  large  dimen- 
sions, the  subject  of  which  is  the  presentation 
of  addresses,  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Cotton- 
Supply  Association,  to  the  Sultan  when  he  visited 
England  about  two  years  ago.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  an  apartment  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  number  of  figures  introduced  into  the  pic- 
ture is  thirty-three  : the  portrait  of  the  Sultan 
is  copied  from  one  lent  to  Mr.  Tuson  by  his 
Majesty.  Local  papers  speak  of  the  excellence 
of  the  work  as  a “ ceremonial  ” picture. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Montaubon. — The  Museum  of  Art,  be- 
queathed by  Ingres  to  this,  his  native  town, 
and  richly  endowed  with  his  works,  was  opened 
in  the  month  of  April.  In  one  apartment 
hangs  his  last  great  picture,  ' Jesus  among  the 
Doctors ; ’ another  contains  a number  of  sculp- 
tures by  his  father,  and  his  own  personal  effects, 
such  as  his  bureau,  his  easel,  palette,  colour- 
box,  his  favourite  books,  violin,  with  portraits 
of  his  family  and  friends.  Nine  hundred 
drawings,  selected  from  about  three  thousand 
sketches,  are  hung  in  two  divisions,  and  show 
the  gradual  development  of  his  talents.  In 
another  room  is  his  collection  of  terra-cottas, 
medals,  engravings,  vases,  &c. ; and  in  the  last, 
intended  for  sculptures  and  ancient  curiosities, 
is  the  famous  statue  of  Love,  which  Visconti 
attributes  to  Praxiteles : it  forms  a part  of 
Ingres’  testamentary  gift. 

Eisenach,  the  birthplace  of  Bach,  the  cele- 
brated composer,  is  preparing  to  erect  a statue 
to  his  honour. 

Paris. — The  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  opened 
its  exhibition  in  the  beginning  of  May  with  a 
collection  of  4,230  works,  of  all  kinds.  The 
crowded  state  of  our  columns  this  month  com- 
pels us  to  postpone  the  notice  of  the  exhibition 
which  our  Paris  correspondent  has  forwarded 
to  us  till  our  next  publication. — The  collection 
of  paintings  made  by  M.  Edward  Fould  was 
sold  in  the  month  of  April.  Among  the  pictures 
were  — ‘ Maronites  praying  in  the  Libanus,’ 
Bide,  £186  ; ‘ Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,’ 
Decamps,  formerly  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Duchess  d’  Orleans  and  Prince  Demidoff,  £1,620  ; 

‘ Rembrandt  at  work  in  his  Atelier,’  Gerome, 
£600  ; ‘ A Turkish  Mosque,’  Marilhat,  £364  ; 

* Visit  to  the  Atelier,’  Meissonier,  £568 ; ‘Venice 
— Sunset,’  Ziem,  £300  : ‘ Poultry,’  Hondekoeter, 
£180  ; ‘ The  Meeting  at  the  Fountain,’  Lancret, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, £2,520  ; ‘The  Meeting  in  the  Park,’ 
Pater,  in  the  same  collection,  £2,080 ; ‘ Dutch 
Interior,’  A.  Ostade,  £230;  * Still  Life,’  Weenix, 
£380;  ‘The  Stag  at  Bay,’  P.  Wouwerman, 
£S08. — On  the  5th  of  May  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lau  was  sold  : it  contained,  among 
other  works  of  less  importance,  the  following  : — 

1 Landscape,’  Corot,  £200  ; ‘ Landscape — Wood- 
cock Shooting,’  Decamps,  £336  ; ‘ Landscape — 
Sunset,’  Decamps,  £156  ; ‘ Les  Convulsionnaires 
de  Tanger,’  £1,940;  ‘Stags  taking  to  the 
Water,’  £640 ; ‘ The  Banks  of  the  Sobou,  Mo- 
rocco,’ £260 — these  three  are  by  Delacroix ; 
‘The  Oaks  by  the  Lake,’  J.  Dupre,  £770  ; ‘An 
Evening  Reception  at  Diffa,’  Fromentin,  £356  ; 

‘ Mass  at  St.  Hubert,’  E.  Isabey,  £260 ; ‘ Spring- 
time,’ T.  Rousseau,  £604  ; ‘ A Norman  Pas- 
ture,’ Troyon,  £296  ; ‘ The  Abduction  of  Mary 
Stuart,’  a water-colour  drawing  by  E.  Lami, 
£162.  The  whole  collection  sold  for  £6,477. 
— M.  Georges  Roget,  historical  painter,  and 
honorary  president  of  the  Artists’  Associa- 
tion, died  on  the  9th  of  April.  He  was  bom 
in  1781,  and  entered,  in  1802,  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  where  he  gained,  the  same  year, 
the  second  prize  for  painting.  During  this 
period  of  his  studentship  he  entered  the  atelier 
of  David,  whom  he  aided  in  a large  number  of 
his  greatest  works.  He  is  said  to  have  repro- 
duced from  memory  a copy  of  David’s  cele- 
brated picture  entitled  ‘ Sacre,’  which  was 
taken  away  and  damaged  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  is  now,  after  being  regained  and 
repaired,  in  the  museum  of  Versailles.  Roget’s 
copy,  signed  by  David  during  his  exile  in 
Brussels,  went  to  America.  Roget  executed 
and  exhibited  numerous  pictures,  chief  among 
which  are  * Homage  of  the  French  Princes  at 
the  Cradle  of  the  King  of  Rome,’  and  ‘ Henry 
IV.  and  his  Children.’  The  galleries  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  Versailles  contain  many  of 
his  works,  and  his  cartoons  for  the  tapestry 
manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  are  numerous. 
He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1822. — M.  Doublemard  has  completed  his 
model  representing  Marshal  Moncey  defending 
Paris,  destined  to  adorn  the  Place  de  Clichy. 

Brussels.  — M.  G.  Geefs  has  finished  his 
model  of  the  statue  of  Leopold  I.,  intended  for 
the  city  of  Namur. 
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PICTURE  SALES. 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  a collection  of  about  seventy 
historical  portraits,  many  of  them  of  great  value, 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Webb,  of  Grafton  Street. 
The  most  important  were  Joanna,  Countess  of 
Abergavenny,  formerly  in  the  Strawberry  Hill 
and  Bernal  collections,  by  an  unknown  artist, 
200  gs.  (Ayerst) ; Portrait  of  a Gentleman,  in 
a crimson  dress,  trimmed  with  fur,  placing  a 
ring  on  the  finger  of  his  left  hand,  L.  di  Credi, 
126  gs.  (Durlacher);  Isabella,  second  wife  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  S.  Anguisciola,  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  310  gs. 
(Durlacher) ; Portrait  of  Titian’s  Daughter,  by 
himself,  130  gs.  (F.  Smith) ; whole  length  Por- 
trait of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
painted  by  Drouais  for  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
805  gs.  (Davis) ; Portrait  of  the  Due  de  Maine, 
in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  whole 
length,  and  the  pendant  to  the  last-mentioned, 
120  gs.  (Durlacher). 

Several  important  sales  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  during  the  month 
of  April.  On  the  15th  the  dispersion  of  Mr. 
Huskin' s collection  attracted  a crowd  of  con- 
noisseurs, buyers,  and  others,  to  the  rooms  in 
King  Street,  St.  James’s ; many,  of  course, 
stimulated  by  curiosity  to  see  what  the  admirer 
and  eloquent  champion  of  Turner  had  got  toge- 
ther of  the  works  of  this  great  landscape- 
painter.  They  consisted  of  forty  small  sketches, 
most  of  them  little  else  than  studies  of  skies, 
with  the  landscapes  pencilled  in,  and  in  some 
cases  slightly  tinted.  They  realised,  on  the 
whole,  high,  but  not  extravagant,  prices.  The 
principal  were — ‘ Battle  Abbey,’  97  gs.  (Col- 
naghi); ‘Coast  Scene,’ 51  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘The 
Bass  Rock,’  84  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘ Margate  Pier,’ 
70  gs.  (Colnaghi) ; ‘Margate  Pier,’  study  of 
storm  and  sunshine,  65  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘ Luxem- 
bourg,’ 60  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘The  Niesen,  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,’  115  gs. 
(Forster)  ; 1 Mountains  at  the  head  of  tho  Lake 
of  Thun,’  130  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘ Bellinzona,’  105 
gs.  (Vokins)  ; * The  Desolate  Bed  of  an  Alpine 
Stream,’  105  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Alpine  Torrent 
and  Pass,’  120  gs.  (Agnew) ; * Scene  in  the 
Tyrol,’  160  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The  Glacier  des 
Boissons,’  60  gs.  (Colnaghi) ; * The  Lake  of 
Brientz,  looking  up  to  the  Valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,’  a beautiful  drawing  of  the  early  time, 
315  gs.  (Agnew).  These  forty  drawings  pro- 
duced upwards  of  £2,207  ; and  we  may  remark 
that  the  catalogue  contained  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own 
comments  on  each  work. 

The  other  principal  works  were — ‘ Grapes 
and  Medlars,’  W.  Hunt,  95  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘Watermill  in  Wales,’  80  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘In- 
terior of  French  Village-school,’  Duverger, 
150  gs.  (Vokins)  ; ‘ Val  d’ Aosta,’  J.  Brett, 
245  gs.  (Martin) ; and  two  large  and  magni- 
ficent drawings  by  Copley  Fielding,  ‘ Scene 
between  King’s  House  and  Inverary,’  440  gs. 
(Martin) ; and  ‘ Sea-piece— Off  Portsmouth,’  460 
gs.  (Agnew). 

The  “lion  ” of  the  sale,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
was,  however,  Turner’s  ‘Slave  Ship,’  painted 
by  him  in  1840,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
out  of  Turner’s  gallery.  This  strange  compo- 
sition, a perfect  kaleidescope  of  colour,  an  unen- 
graved picture,  carrying  copyright,  was  knocked 
down  at  1,945  gs. : the  purchaser’s  name  was 
not  made  public  so  far  as  we  could  learn.  The 
entire  collection  realised  nearly  £6,006. 

On  tho  same  day,  and  at  the  same  place,  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  oil- 
paintings  was  sold  : the  owner’s  name  did  not 
appear.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty  examples, 
all  of  them  of  high  quality.  The  chief  were  : — 
Water-colour  dr  (livings — ‘ The  Lake  of  Lucerne,’ 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  painted  for  the  late  Mr. 
Bicknell,  and  sold  at  his  sale  for  680  gs.,  was 
now  bought  by  Earl  Dudley  for  980  gs.  ; ‘ The 
Keeper’s  Daughter’  and  ‘The  Knight’s  Depar- 
ture,’ a pair  by  F.  Tayler,  375  gs.  (Vokins)  ; 

‘ Landscape,’  with  a cottage  and  children,  and 
‘ Coast-scene — Sunset,’  Birket  Foster,  140  gs. 
(the  former  purchased  by  Mr.  Vokins,  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Fuller) ; ‘ Lake-scene,’  with  figures  and 

cows,  Copley  Fielding,  105  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Brid- 
lington Pier,’  Copley  Fielding,  275  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘ Christ  Preaching,’  exhibited  at  Leeds,  G.  Cat- 
termole, 155  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ In  the  Desert,’  also 
exhibited  at  Leeds,  Carl  Haag,  420  gs.  (Vokins) ; 
‘ Battle  of  the  Boyne,’  J.  Gilbert,  310  gs. 
( Arnold) ; * Too  Hot,’  W.  Hunt,  200  gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Storm  off  Scarborough,’  Copley 
Fielding,  190  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘ Lancaster  Sands,’ 
D.  Cox,  105  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Loch  Lomond’ 
and  ‘ Fingal’s  Cave,’  Copley  Fielding,  275  gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘Tho  Mistress  of  the  Buckhounds,’ 
F.  Tayler,  270  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘ The  Conva- 
lescent,’ Birket  Foster,  95  gs.  (Agnew).  Oil- 
paintings  : — ‘ The  Lost  Change,’  W.  H.  Knight, 
100  gs.  (Brooke) ; ‘ Queen  Elizabeth  receiving 
the  French  Ambassadors  after  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,’  the  finished  sketch  for  the 
large  and  well-known  picture  by  W.  F.  Yeames, 
A.R.A.,  95  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ A Lady,  with  a 
Scarlet  Geranium  in  her  hand,’  painted  by 
C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  1849,  for  Captain  Con- 
stable, son  of  J.  Constable,  R.A.,  266  gs. 
(Grundy).  The  collection  produced  nearly 
£6,000. 

The  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
oil-paintings  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Dillon  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson, 
and  Woods,  on  the  17th  of  April : it  was  noted 
for  the  splendid  drawings  by  Turner,  sixteen 
in  number,  it  contained,  and  which  realised 
upwards  of  £7,800.  These  were — * The  Source 
of  the  Arvcron,’  204  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ A Sea-piece,’ 
121  gs.  (Ball);  both  engraved  in  the  “ Liber 
Studiorum  ; ” ‘ Eddystone  Lighthouse,’ engraved 
by  Lupton,  370  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Vesuvius  in 
Repose,’  engraved,  385  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘ Vesuvius 
in  Eruption,’  engraved,  230  gs.  (Vokins)  ; ‘ Lake 
of  Nemi,’  370  gs.  (Vokins)  ; ‘Falls  of  Temi,’ 
565  gs.  (Vokins) — both  engraved  in  Hakewill’s 
work  ; * Pendennis  Castle,’  50  gs.  (Vokins) ; 

1 Lulworth  Castle,’  250  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Poole, 
Dorsetshire,’  335  gs.  (Agnew) — all  three  en- 
graved in  the  “Southern  Coast”  series;  ‘Ri- 
vaulx  Abbey,’  960  gs.  (Agnew) — engraved  in 
the  “England  and  Wales  ” series ; * Mont  Blanc, 
from  Aosta,’  S10  gs.  (Moffatt) ; ‘Folly-hill, 
Yorkshire,’  890  gs.  (Agnew)  ; both  from  the 
Pilkington  collection  ; ‘ Landscape,’  with  figures 
driving  animals  to  a pool  of  water,  a castle  on 
a distant  hill : this  drawing  excited  great  com- 
petition, and  was  finally  knocked  down  at  the 
large  sum  of  1,200  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘ Interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  a view  of  the  Chapel 
north  of  the  Choir,’  170  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Norham 
Castle,’  500  gs.  (Agnew) : these  two  were  for- 
merly in  the  Harewood  collection. 

The  other  principal  water-colour  drawings 
were  five  by  W.  Muller : — ‘ Xanthus,’  ‘ Homer’s 
River,  Smyrna,’  ‘ Valley  looking  from  Xanthus 
to  Pinara,’  ‘ Xanthus,  and  Ruins,  from  Chioke,’ 
and  ‘ Tombs  at  Macry,’  215  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘ Good 
Dog,’  W.  Hunt,  100  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘Devotion,’ 
W.  Hunt,  175  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Reading  the 
Bible,’  G.  Cattermole,  and  ‘ Macbeth  and  the 
Witches,’  by  the  same  artist,  115  gs.  (Vokins). 

The  oil-pictures,  chiefly  of  cabinet-size,  in- 
cluded,— ‘ Jeannie  Deans  interceding  with  the 
Queen  in  Kensington  Gardens,’  C.  R.  Leslie, 
R.A.,  120  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘Interior  of  Burgos 
Cathedral  during  the  time  of  Mass,’  D.  Roberts, 
240  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Le  Bon  Cure,’  F.  Goodall, 
R.A.,  130  gs.  (Jones);  ‘The  Woodman,  with 
three  Donkeys,’  Rosa  Bonheur,  395  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘ Interior,’  with  Turks  smoking,  and  a Nubian 
slave  in  attendance,  W.  Miiller,  122  gs.  ; ‘The 
Andalusian  Letter- writer,’  a finished  sketch  for 
the  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection,  engraved 
in  the  Art-Journal,  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  200  gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘The  Dell,’  J.  Linnell,  165  gs.  (Mof- 
fatt) ; ‘Venice — The  Bridge  of  Sighs,’  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  220  gs.  (Gambart) ; SThe  Church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Rotterdam,’  J.  Holland,  170  gs. 
(Holloway)  ; ‘ Mrs.  Pepys  sitting  to  Frank  Hals 
for  her  Portrait,’  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  engraved  in 
the  Art-Journal , 300  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘ Gilling- 
ham, Kent,’  J.  Linnell,  a large  and  magnificent 
picture,  painted  from  a sketch  by  W.  Muller, 
685  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘ Francesca  di  Rimini,’  Ary 
Scheffer,  155  gs.  (Pocock) ; ‘ Napoleon  crossing 
the  Alps,’  Paul  Delaroche,  with  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  painter  referring  to  the  picture, 
540  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ The  Smoker,’  Meissonnier, 

380  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Landscape,’  with  cattle  and 
peasants  on  the  banks  of  a river,  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  poet  Rogers,  Gainsborough,  720  gs. 
(Agnew)  : ‘A  Fete-Champetre,’  Watteau,  150 
gs.  (Colnaghi).  Mr.  Dillon’s  collection  realised 
upwards  of  £15,000. 

Messrs.  Christie  & Co.  sold,  on  tho  29th  of 
April,  a valuable  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings,  “ the  property  of  a trust  estate.”  It 
was  remarkable  for  comprising  twenty-nine 
important  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  chiefly 
engraved,  including  seven  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Scott  series,  six  of  the  Hakcwill  series,  and 
several  of  the  “England  and  Wales”  series.  The 
principal  works  by  other  artists  were : — ‘ Ship- 
ping at  the  Mouth  of  a River,  in  a Calm,’  * Ap- 
proach to  Venice,’  ‘ The  Rialto,  Venice,’  three  by 
R.  P.  Bonington,  100  gs.  (Pendleton) ; ‘ AYoung 
Knight  keeping  Vigil,’  ‘The  Dying  Knight,’ 
‘A  Cardinal,  with  Attendants,  in  an  Artist’s 
Studio,’  ‘ Interior  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick,’  four  by  G.  Cattermole,  105  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘Arabs,’  ‘Figures  in  a Corn-field,’ 

‘ Shepherd  and  Sheep,’  three  by  Decamps,  1 1 0 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ A Peasant-Girl  in  a Shed,’  ‘ Poppies 
and  a Basket  of  Fruit,’  ‘ Iris,  in  a bottle,  and 
other  Flowers,’  ‘A  Blacksmith’s  Forge,’  four 
by  W.  Hunt,  160  gs.  (Vokins  and  others) ; 
‘Stirling  Castle,’  F.  Nicholson,  100  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘ Gipsy  Toilet,’  and  ‘ Girl  with  a Milk-pail,’  P.  F. 
Poole,  R.A.,  120  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Children  at  a 
Stile,’  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  180  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘ Italian  Girl  decorating  herself  at  a Fountain,’ 

‘ Girl  with  Water-pitcher  on  her  head,  and  a 
Child  at  her  foot,  beside  a Well,’  also  by  P.  F. 
Poole,  R.A.,  70  gs.  (Grundy) ; ‘ Interior  of  the 
Mosque  at  Cordova,’  and  ‘ Oberwessel,’  both  by 
D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  140  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Isola 
Bella,  Lago  Maggiorc,’  engraved,  175  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Acro- 
polis, Athens,’  and  * Cologne,’  both  engraved, 
165  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘View  on  tho  Scheldt,’  en- 
graved, 107  gs.  (Gambart) ; ‘ View  on  the 
Moselle,’  120  gs.  (Vokins) — these  five  drawings 
are  by  C.  Stanlield,  R.A. ; ‘ The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field and  his  Wife,’  mounted  on  a grey  horse, 
F.  Tayler,  65  gs.  (Vokins). 

The  Turner  drawings  were : — ‘ A Scene  in 
Cumberland,’  with  a rainbow,  80  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘ The  Via  Mala,’  ‘ Whalley  Abbey,’  ‘An  Italian 
Convent,’  100  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘ Interior  of  Eveny 
Priory,’  105  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘ Beeston  Castle, 
Cheshire,’  130  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The  Rhone  at 
Geneva,’  140  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ River  Scene,’  with 
mountainous  distance,  and  ‘ River  Scene,’  with 
a bridge,  55  gs.  (Levy) ; ‘Val  d’ Aosta,’  140  gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Harbour  Scene,’  with  a castle  and 
a church  on  a hill,  effect  of  sunset,  200  gs. 
(Agnew);  * Aldborough,’  115  gs.  (Agnew); 

‘ Whitby,’  200  gs.  (Agnew) — both  of  these 
drawings  were  engraved  for  the  “ England  and 
Wales  ” series,  hut  were  not  published ; ‘ Folk- 
stone — Coastguards  making  a Seizure,’  in  the 
“ England  and  Wales  ” series,  257  gs.  (Tooth) ; 
‘Warwick  Castle,’  110  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Land- 
scape,’ with  a female  peasant  and  sheep  on  the 
road,  a mansion — said  to  he  Erridge  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny — in  the  dis- 
tance, 705  gs.  (Agnew).  The  following  seven 
drawings  are  engraved  in  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ; they  are  uniform  in  size,  and 
very  small,  only  3J  inches  by  5£  inches ; the 
price  they  realised  was  enormous  : — ‘ Abbots- 
ford,’ 195  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Dunstaffnage,’  150  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘ Placenzo,’  185  gs.  (McLean);  ‘Cha- 
teau d’Arc,’  160  gs.  (Vokins)  ; ‘The  Field  of 
Waterloo,'  150gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘Jerusalem,’  220  gs. 
(Agnew).  The  remainder  are  engraved  in 
Hakewill's  work  ; their  size  is  uniform,  Si- 
inches  by  8§  inches  : — ‘ Rome,  from  the  Monte 
Mario,’  110  gs.  (Vokins)  ; ‘The  Forum  Roma- 
num,’  230  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘The  Forum  Roma- 
num,  from  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,’  125  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘The  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,’  265 
gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘Florence,  from  Fiesoli,’  235  gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘ Florence,  from  the  Porta  Alla  Car- 
raia,’  345  gs.  (Agnew). 

The  twenty-nine  drawings  by  Turner  realised 
upwards  of  £5,000.  The  whole  of  the  collection 
reached  the  sum  of  £7,350. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  several  subse- 
quent sales  to  the  next  month. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 

The  nineteenth  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  Society  was  opened  by  a soiree  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  at  No.  9,  Con- 
duit Street.  The  company  was  numerous,  and 
the  re-union  seemed  to  afford  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
display  of  a selection  from  the  drawings  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  to  which 
the  west  gallery  was  entirely  devoted.  No  fewer 
than  294  of  these  sketches  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  selected  from  a 
collection  amounting  to  15,000.  The  labour  of 
the  artist — who,  it  must  he  remembered,  was 
not  a professional  artist — may  almost  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  inexhaustible  DorA  But 
Mr.  Petit’s  are  not  imaginative  sketches,  or,  at 
all.events,  can  they  be  considered  as  imaginative 
merely  in  treatment.  They  are  bold,  rapid, 
free  sketches,  generally  almost,  or  altogether, 
monochromatic  in  tint ; sometimes — but  rarely 
— presenting  an  old  friend  under  such  a new 
dress  as  to  bo  hardly  recognisable,  but  often 
singularly  happy  and  impressive. 

The  arrangement  of  the  drawings  was  dic- 
tated, apparently,  by  the  desire  to  give  the 
utmost  amount  of  variety  to  the  walls — England 
— Germany — Africa — France — the  Holy  Land 
— Scotland — Italy — Egypt — we  passed  from  one 
country  to  another  without  order  or  connection. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  distinct  views  of  the 
same  building,  as  the  fine  old  abbey  of  Tewkes- 
bury, for  example,  were  hung  far  apart,  although 
the  value  of  each  view  could  not  but  be  en- 
hanced by  regarding  it  as  one  of  a set.  The 
arrangement  was,  of  course,  intentional,  but 
we  question  its  excellence.  As  to  the  interest 
of  the  sketches,  there  can  be  no  question. 

A beautiful  collection  of  modem  Venetian 
glass,  from  the  Murano  factory,  was  displayed ; 
and  a curious  reproduction  of  portraits  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  in  stained  glass,  illustrated  the 
architectural  division  of  the  glass-maker’s  art. 


ENTRE  DEUX  AMOURS. 

FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  CARRIER-BELLEUSE. 

The  group  here  engraved  is  the  work  of 
M.  Carrier-Eelleuse,  a French  sculptor  of 
considerable  eminence,  whose  name  may 
not  be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  our  readers  as 
having  modelled  the  large  and  beautiful 
vase  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton  and 
Co.,  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1867.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  group 
before  us : the  mother  is  certainly  ‘ Entre 
Deux  Amours,’  her  infant  and  Cupid ; but 
the  whispering  of  the  latter  into  the  ear 
of  a young  matron  suggests  nothing  that 
her  position  as  a mother  does  not  fulfil. 
Cupid’s  secrets  are  always  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  the  love  of  maidenhood  ; 
this,  in  her  case,  is  now  a memory  of  the 
past,  and  the  “ mischievous  god  ” of  youth- 
ful unmarried  life  is  only  an  intruder  when 
he  presumes  to  talk  of  love  to  one  who 
holds  her  child  on  her  knee. 

Independent,  however,  of  any  'reading 
to  which  the  group  might  be  subjected,  it 
amply  accomplishes  the  conditions  required 
by  this  class  of  sculpture  ; it  is  decidedly 
“pictorial,”  and  the  composition  is  pleas- 
ing. Works  of  this  kind  come  not  within 
the  limits  of  criticism  such  as  would  be 
applied  to  those  of  a severer  style  : they 
must  be  judged  by  themselves ; and  if  the 
sculptor  succeeds  in  carrying  out  his  ideas 
successfully,  as  M.  Carrier-Belleuse  has 
done,  he  has  so  far  fulfilled  his  mission. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Academy  “ Banquet.” — 
On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  May,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  foundation,  the  members 
received  their  guests  in  their  own  house. 
As  usual,  they  were  all  “ distinguished:  ” 
peers,  statesmen,  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
foreign  ministers,  men  of  science,  men  of 
letters,  and  the  “merchant-princes”  to 
whom  Art  is  so  much  indebted  for  its 
present  high  and  palmy  state.  The  pro- 
ceedings were,  as  heretofore  — compli- 
mentary : it  is  but  courtesy  on  such  occa- 
sions to  abstain  from  any  comments  that 
might  bear  a character  of  complaint ; and 
it  would  have  been  “ rude  ” to  ask  why  so 
many  painters,  whose  works  excited  gene- 
ral admiration,  and  conti’ibute  largely  to 
the  excellence  of  the  exhibition,  are  not, 
and  are  not  likely  soon  to  be,  members  of 
the  Institution.  There  were,  of  course,  no 
inquiries  concerning  the  number  of  pictures 
sent  back  to  their  producers : the  old 
complaint  “want  of  room”  was  indeed 
reiterated  by  the  President ; but  the 
“rejected”  excited  little  sympathy;  and 
broken  hearts  were  of  no  account  while 
the  flush  of  triumph  was  strong  in  the 
gallery  number  three  ; neither  was  there 
any  one  to  ask  why  second-class  foreigners 
absorbed  the  spaces  that  might  have  been 
accorded  to  better  artists  who  are  British. 
In  a word,  nothing  was  said  to  encourage 
hope  that  in  their  new  dwelling  there 
would  be  a new  order  of  things,  and  that 
Art  and  artists  might  look  for  encouraging 
and  prosperous  helps,  as  results  of  the 
removal  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Bur- 
lington House,  and  the  augmented  “ space” 
obtained  thereby.  It  is  but  a vague  “ hope” 
that  which  Sir  Francis  Grant  expressed : 
“ I hope  it  will  be  in  our  power  largely  to 
increase  our  hitherto  not  inconsiderable 
charities  to  our  poorer  and  less  fortunate 
brethren;  and  that  we  shall  be  able  in 
future,  with  open-handed  generosity,  to 
support  every  effort  for  the  benefit  and 
promotion  of  Art  in  this  country.”  There 
was  no  intimation  of  any  change  for  the 
better ; and  we  presume  that  now  it  is 
freed  from  even  the  semblance  of  restraint, 
the  Royal  Academy  will  be,  just  what  the 
Royal  Academy  has  ever  been,  a body 
corporate  for  its  own  good.  The  best 
“authorities”  on  the  subject  anticipate 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exhibi- 
tion and  the  sale  of  catalogues  this  year 
will  exceed  £20,000. 

“A  Refreshment-room”  is  now  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  ground 
floor.  It  was  not  opened  on  the  day  of  the 
private  view,  the  president  and  council 
considering  that,  as  it  would  not  be  “ hos- 
pitality ” to  permit  their  guests  to  pay  for 
refreshments,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
let  them  go  without  any.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  revenue  hence  derived 
is  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish — 
why  not  to  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent 
Institution  ? 

The  “Rejected”  from  the  Royal 
Academy. — It  is  understood  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  artists  whose  works  were 
rejected,  or  rather  were  not  hung,  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
their  own.  If  it  take  place,  it  will  be  at  too 
late  a period  of  the  month  to  receive  notice 
at  our  hands.  We  hope,  however,  it  will 
not  take  place ; little  or  no  good  can  arise 
from  such  an  exhibition.  It  may  confirm 
the  decree  of  the  “ hangers,”  or  rather  that 
of  the  president  and  council ; for  the 
hangers  expressly  declare  they  did  place  all 
the  “ accepted  ’’pictures,  that  is  to  say,  those 


that  had  been  approved  by  the  council,  and 
which  they  were  directed  to  hang.*  No 
doubt  among  the  “rejected”  there  are 
many  who  have  just  cause  to  complain: 
we  hear  indeed  of  artists  so  circumstanced 
whose  works  cannot  be  inferior  to  those  of 
any  of  the  members.  But  it  will  answer 
no  beneficial  purpose  to  trumpet  to  the 
world  what  they  themselves  consider  pro- 
fessional degradation.  The  experiment  has 
been  thrice  tried,  and  thrice  failed.  But 
we  shall  see.  There  will  be  just  cause  for 
emphatic  protest  if  good  works  by  good 
artists  have  been  from  any  cause  ‘ ‘ left  out;  ” 
and  if  reports  be  well  founded,  a heavy  mis- 
fortune has  certainly  happened  or  great  in- 
justice has  been  perpetrated.  At  the  dinner 
of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Society, 
Sir  Fx-ancis  Grant  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“ He  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  supple- 
mentary exhibition  was  seen  by  the  public 
they  would  endorse  with  their  approval  the 
judgment  of  the  council  of  the  • Royal 
Academy.”  The  prophecy  is  not  in  good 
taste,  to  say  the  least ; probably  the  ‘ ‘ re- 
jected ” will  give  it  a stronger  term.  We 
shall  pass  the  whole  subject  under  review, 
in  due  course. 

Church’s  View  of  Damascus. — Another 
really  great  work  by  this  eminent  American 
painter  is  to  be  seen  at  McLean’s  Gallery 
in  the  Haymarket.  In  comparing  this  picture 
with  those  that  have  preceded  it,  we  may 
say  the  artist  has  seen  all  that  he  ever 
saw  before,  but  has  felt  much  more  deeply. 
The  subject  is  not  a mere  architectural 
view  of  Damascus,  but  a description  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated,  showing 
us  a district  more  wonderful  than  could 
be  imagined  from  any  written  statement. 
The  printed  account  of  the  view  is  far 
too  slight  for  so  important  a picture  of  a 
city  and  a country  so  deeply  interesting. 
Above  all,  we  should  have  desired  to  kuow 
the  time  of  the  year  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. We  are  supposed  to  see  the  place  at 
a distance  from  the  rocky  slope  of  a spur 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  city  with  its 
tall  minarets,  lighted  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  shines  out  as  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  very  luxuriant  verdure  of  the 
plain,  or  rather  basin,  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. From  the  distance  at  which  we  see 
it,  the  prominent  features  of  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  world  are  entirely 
Mahometan ; at  that  distance  the  subjects 
of  the  Christian  traditions  are  not  discern- 
ible. Immediately  before  the  spectator, 
and  on  what  may  be  called  the  bare  and 
rugged  rock,  appears  an  Arab  goat- herd, 
who  seems  to  typify  the  human  life  of  the 
region.  From  what  we  see,  wo  must 
believe  that  Mr.  Church  is  conscientious  in 
his  representations.  It  is  remarkable, 
therefore,  to  note  how  the  vegetation  has 
seized  the  soil  from  the  very  foot  of  the 
rocky  sweep  to  the  uttermost  distance, 
which  the  artist  has  partially  veiled.  The 
effect  is  admirably  managed — the  greater 
portion  of  the  scene  lies  in  shade,  but  there 
is  nowhere  any  blackness  or  want  of  detail, 
and  the  sunlight  is  so  judiciously  treated  as 
to  approach  the  natural  effect,  with  a reality 
rarely  seen.  Mr.  Church  has  produced 
works  of  much  excellence,  but  ‘ Damascus  ’ 
far  transcends  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

A Statue  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  has  been  executed  by  Giovanni 
Fontana,  to  be  placed  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 


* Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  “Supple- 
mentary Exhibition.”  has,  however,  sent  to  the  puiilic 
papers  'this  astounding  and  unaccountable  fact:— “I  beg 
to  say  that  I um  ready  to  furnish  the  names  of  artists 
whose  works  were  classed  neither  in  the  *•  rejected”  nor 
“doubrful”  category,  who  received,  and  are  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  customary  season  ticket  inscribed  with  their 
names  as  exhibitors,  but  whose  pictures  are  not  hung.” 
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Liverpool,  as  a grateful  record  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow- citizens  of  the  services  con- 
ferred by  him  on  the  great  seaport  of 
England.  There  are  few  men,  living  or 
dead,  so  eminently  worthy  of  such  distinc- 
tion ; his  gift  to  Liverpool  may  not  be 
estimated  merely  by  its  money  value  (though 
that  is  enormous),  but  by  its  worth  as  a 
means  of  enlightened  teaching  and  of  large 
enjoyment  to  all  who  estimate  the  treasures 
of  ancient  and  modern  Art.  Mr.  Mayer 
did  not  bequeath  his  wealth — giving  what 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  ; the  gift  is  made 
when  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
vigour  of  intellect.  He  may,  and  no  doubt 
will,  continue  to  derive  happiness  from  his 
rare  collection ; but  it  will  be  as  one  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  who  are  now  its 
owners.  Liverpool  has  done  lightly  to 
honour,  while  he  lives,  the  munificent 
donoi  of  a treasure  which  might  be  the  envy 
of  any  city  of  the  world.  We  shall  ere 
long  (when  space  is  more  at  our  command 
than  it  has  lately  been)  describe  this  grand 
gift  in  extenso.  The  statue  is  of  marble,  8 feet 
high;  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
art,  and  a very  striking  likeness  of  the 
estimable  gentleman.  It  may  be  classed, 
indeed,  among  the  most  excellent  portrait- 
statues  of  our  timo— not  many.  Signor 
Eontana  is  an  Italian  long  resident  in 
London.  We  have  engraved  three  of  his 
“fancy  sculptures,”  of  very  great  merit; 
in  this  work  he  has  proved  his  capacity  to 
grapple  with  the  real,  and  has  produced  a 
work  that  is  fully  worthy  of  the  place  it 
will  occupy  in  the  noble  hall  for  which  it 
is  destined. 

Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Queen. — 
Mr.  Thorny  croft  has  just  completed  a 
model  of  a colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Queen,  for  Liverpool.  It  is  intended  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  as  a 
pendant  to  that  of  Prince  Albert,  which 
was  erected  there  some  years  ago.  The 
Queen  is  represented  in  the  half-military 
dress  she  usually  wore  when  visitiug 
the  camp  at  Chobham  with  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  features  are  unmistakably 
those  of  the  Queen,  but  very  properly  the 
cast  is  somewhat  younger  than  we  now  see 
it.  The  horse  is  full  of  impatient  action, 
which  tells  on  the  sway  of  the  figure ; an 
effect  difficult  to  express  well  in  sculpture. 
The  entire  model  has,  we  believe,  been  com- 
pleted some  time ; but  it  was  kept  iu  the 
clay  until  Her  Majesty  could  inspect  it : this 
she  did  recently.  The  height  of  the  statue 
from  the  base  of  the  plinth  is  14  feet,  and 
its  proportions  will  necessitate  its  being 
cast  in  bronze  in  several  pieces.  Another 
colossal  work  in  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  studio 
is  a marble  statue  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  intended  for  erection  in  the 
park  at  Chester,  given  by  the  Marquis  as 
a place  of  public  resort  and  recreation. 
The  statue  has  been  executed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a subscription  in  graceful  com- 
memoration of  so  signal  a benefit.  The 
figure  appears  in  the  dress  and  robes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  right  hand 
supported  on  the  hilt  of  a sword,  and  the 
left  resting  on  the  side.  It  stands  12  feet 
high,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  largest 
marble  statue  that  has  ever  been  executed 
in  this  country.  Other  important  works 
in  the  same  studio  are  the  four  figures 
constituting  the  agroupment  intended  to 
represent  Commerce  in  the  great  Hyde 
Pai’k  memorial,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  completed  in  a year.  The  accomplished 
sculptor  cannot  fail,  by  these  productions, 
to  augment  his  established  fame. 

The  Stereoscopic  Views  on  Glass  of 
Messrs.  Breese  and  Co. — Those  who 
visit  the  Crystal  Palace  may  have — as  we 


have  had— a rare  treat  by  examining  the 
“stereograms”  of  Messrs.  Breese,  either 
there  or  at  their  studio,  not  far  off,  Kelvin 
Grove,  Sydenham.  France  has  had  a 
monopoly  of  such  works ; our  efforts  at 
competition  have  been  fruitless — with  this 
one  exception,  however.  The  famous  Paris 
firm  has  issued  nothing  so  good  as  those 
that  have  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Breese. 
We  refer  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
their  moonlight  effects : it  is  impossible  to 
rate  them  too  highly.  They  are  described 
as  “instantaneous;”  and  so  they  must 
be ; for  momentary  lights,  sudden  flashes, 
clouds  that  change  their  forms  in  half  a 
second,  birds  on  the  wing,  waves  that  are 
unceasing  in  motion,  breakers  that  “crash” 
against  rocks — a score  of  other  instanta- 
neously changing  effects  of  nature — are  all 
seen  with  astonishing  accuracy  in  the  ste- 
reograms, each  of  three  square  inches.  To 
the  stereoscope  these  works  are  a mar- 
vellous accession.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  exceeding  delight  they 
afford : a more  positive  refreshment  Art 
cannot  yield  in  any  other  way.  Any  one 
of  them  may  give  an  hour’s  enjoyment; 
not  as  a toy,  nor  even  as  a picture,  but  as 
an  actual  transfer  of  a broad  and  wide 
space  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty  to  the 
drawing-room.  They  were  first  seen  at  the 
International  Exhibition;  but  the  “ inven- 
tors” have  recently  much  improved  them, 
and  show  a large  collection  of  views.  We 
shall  receive  the  thanks  of  all  who,  acting- 
on  our  recommendation,  acquire  some  of 
them. 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.— M. 
Alexander  Svoboda,  a foreign  artist,  has 
painted  the  remains  and  the  sites  of  the 
seven  churches,  so  as  to  show  the  present 
condition  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
were  situated.  We  may  suppose  these 
representations  to  be  true,  and  thus  they 
are  historical.  The  artist  has,  we  are 
told,  been  years  in  accomplishing  the  task 
he  set  himself ; and  that  will  be  readily 
understood  on  seeing  these  works,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  elaborated  with  a 
fidelity  which,  as  to  minute  detail,  all  but 
equals  photography.  Of  those  cities  against 
which  the  curse  was  pronounced  in  Reve- 
lation enough  remains  to  testify  to  the  truth 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  others  yet  live 
that  have  kept  “ the  word  of  his  patience.” 
These  reliques  impress  us  as  deeply  as 
those  of  Petra,  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  even  of 
Babylon ; and  more  so  than  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  nameless  cities  of  Am- 
mon, Moab,  and  Idumtea.  Ephesus  was 
once  the  pride  of  Asia,  but  the  frag- 
ments that  now  mark  its  site  are  insuf- 
ficient to  indicate  its  extent  in  the  days  of 
its  splendour.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Sardis  and  Laodicea.  Smyrna  is  still  a 
flourishing  city,  though  having  been  ten 
times  destroyed,  it  has  as  many  times  risen 
again  from  its  ruins,  and  is  now  the  most 
important  commercial  city  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  Pergamos,  which  is  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Smyrna,  is  still,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  picture,  in  a prosperous  condition. 
Thyatira  was  known  to  Homer,  and  has 
even  now  a good  market.  The  church  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  most  favoured  in  Reve- 
lation, and  covers  even  now  the  same  area 
that  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  As 
we  cannot  all  verify  the  sacred  writers  by 
actual  research  in  the  localities  they  have 
denounced,  nothing  can  be  more  interest- 
ing than  pictures  which,  like  these,  attest 
the  truth  of  prophecy.  M.  Svoboda’s  works 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  German  Gallery. 

The  Great  Seal  for  Canada,  which 
has  been  engraved  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  and 
A.  B.  Wyon,  by  command  of  the  Queen, 


represents  her  Majesty  seated  in  state  under 
a Gothic  canopy,  having,  on  the  right  and 
left,  minor  compartments,  in  which  are 
suspended  on  oak  trees  the  shields  of  the 
four  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  date  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  dominion,  1867,  appears 
on  a diapered  ground  above,  two  figures 
of  the  date  being  on  each  side  of  the  canopy. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a ribbon,  bear- 
ing the  usual  imperial  legend,  with  the  addi- 
tion, “ Sigillum  in  Canada.”  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  consolidation  of  the  dominion, 
a medal  has  been  struck,  designed  also  by 
Messrs.  Wyon,  which  presents  an  admir- 
able likeness  of  the  Queen.  On  the  reverse 
is  an  allegorical  composition,  wherein 
Britannia  appears  presenting  the  charter 
of  confederation  to  the  four  provinces.  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  works ; the  seal  especially 
is  remarkable  for  the  microscopic  accuracy 
of  its  details. 

Pictures  by  G.  E.  Hicks. — There  are, 
by  this  artist,  at  Messrs.  Fores,  in  Picca- 
dilly, three  pictures  which  it  is  intended  to 
engrave.  The  subjects  respectively  are 
‘Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,’  ‘ L’ Allegro,’ 
and  ‘ II  Penseroso.’  The  first  is  a suggestion 
from  a poem  by  Isa  Craig,  entitled  “ These 
Three,”  and  the  fixed  impression  it  con- 
veys, is  that  the  group  has  been  studied 
rather  as  a sculptural  essay  than  a pictorial 
subject  — perhaps  with  a view  of  attain- 
ing, not  severity,  but  exaltation  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
sentiments  of  a thoughtful  artist,  when  he 
is  sufficiently  perspicuous  to  admit  of  in- 
terpretation. In  allegory  and  pcetry  the 
Greek  types  and  forms  have  prevailed  with 
us,  notwithstanding  predilections  to  the 
contrary  on  the  part  of  eminent  artists  of 
our  school.  But  this  is  now  yielding  to 
a class  both  in  sculpture  and  painting 
called,  rightly  or  wrongly,  “ Christian  Art,” 
and  of  this  class  is  Mr.  Hicks’s  group  of 
‘Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.’  There  are 
few  painters  who  would  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  diverse  colour  offered  by  the 
draperies  of  the  three  figures ; the  dra- 
peries would  have  been  coloured  in  pre- 
sumed accordance  with  the  characters 
represented.  But  these  are  all  white, 
and  in  this  treatment  there  is  undoubtedly 
greater  purity  than  there  would  have  been 
in  colour.  Hope  is  the  left-hand  figure, 
she  is  looking  forward  joyously  and  trust- 
ingly ; Charity,  or  Love,  the  centre  figure, 
expresses  much  tenderness  mingled  with 
pity;  and  Faith  rests  confidingly  on  the 
bosom  of  Charity.  The  heads,  we  say,  are 
not  after  the  antique  model,  they  are  such 
as  we  not  uncommonly  meet  with  in 
every-day  life ; but  their  power  lies  in 
the  force  of  their  expression.  Much  of  what 
has  been  said  of  this  group  will  apply  also 
to  the  two  other  pictures,  ‘ L’ Allegro  ’ and 
‘ II  Penseroso,’  but  the  artist  has  allowed 
himself  more  license  in  respect  of  colour. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition.— In 
1866  the  receipts  for  admission  to  this  exhi- 
bition amounted  to  £3,882,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  £4,308.  In  1867  the  receipts 
were  £2,454,  and  the  expenditure  £3,311. 
In  1868  the  receipts  were  £2,509,  and  the 
expenditure  £2,515.  The  totals  are: — 
Receipts,  £8,845;  expenditure,  £10,134. 
The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

The  Summer  Refreshment-Room  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  redecorated  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham : not  in  a 
costly  style,  but  with  much  good  taste.  It 
out-looks  on  the  gardens ; the  view  is  a 
refreshment,  and,  so  far  as  reports  go, 
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Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts,  the  “ con- 
tractors,” have  given  entire  satisfaction  by 
refreshment  supplied  ■within.  The  deco- 
rations are  not,  as  we  so  often  see  them 
in  Paris,  overladen  with  gilding  and  alle- 
gories, but  are  neat,  simple,  and  cool:  the 
room,  indeed,  is  calculated  to  invite,  and 
also  to  satisfy,  visitors ; and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  much  frequented  during  the  season 
of  summer. 

The  Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society 
held  its  last  conversazione  for  the  season  on 
the  6th  of  May,  with  an  excellent  collection 
of  exhibited  works. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts. — This  society  makes  good 
progress,  and  is  rendering  valuable  service 
to  Art.  Among  its  more  recent  ‘ * transac- 
tions” we  have  to  report  an  exhibition  of 
engravings  of  the  English  school,  from  an 
early  period  to  the  present  time,  when  a very 
able  and  interesting  paper  “ on  the  techni- 
calities of  the  Art  ” was  read  by  the  emi- 
nent engraver,  Mr.  John  Saddler.  The 
society  does  not  limit  its  operations  to 
matters  purely  artistic : it  includes  matters 
that  appertain  to  literature  and  music.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall  delivered,  before  an  audience  number- 
ing nearly  600,  his  lecture  on  the  leading 
literary  celebrities  of  the  age — or  rather 
those  who  were  ‘ ‘ famous’  ’ during  the  first  half 
of  the  century — from  personal  acquaintance. 

The  Decorations  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy were,  it  should  be  known,  executed 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Collmann.  He  has  per- 
formed his  part  with  sound  judgment  and 
pure  taste:  the  work  is  sufficiently  en- 
riched, but  it  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  pictures ; perhaps  it  might  have  been 
subdued  somewhat,  but  that  will  be  done 
by  Time.  Those  who  have  “ wants”  of  that 
order  will  do  well  to  examine  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  new  galleries : such  examina- 
tion cannot  fail  to  induce  confidence  in  the 
eminent  decorator  whom  the  architect 
selected,  and  who  has  certainly  shown  great 
ability  for  a task  of  no  little  importance. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  Collection. — It  has 
been  for  some  time  understood  that  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Montague  Street,  intended 
to  bequeath  his  valuable  collection  of 
drawings,  curiosities,  and  antiquities  to 
the  nation.  This  collection,  so  well- known 
to  artists,  has  been  many  years  in  course 
of  formation ; and  its  proprietor  has  long 
been  extensively  reputed  as  having  exer- 
cised a refined  taste  in  the  selection  of  his 
acquisitions,  which  are  various  and  nume- 
rous, insomuch  that  the  house  in  which 
they  are  treasured  up  is  rather  like  a 
museum  than  an  ordinary  dwelling.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  long  been  known  as  a 
collector  of  the  works  of  David  Cox.  These 
alone  form  in  his  catalogue  a very  striking 
feature,  as  among  them  are  some  of  the 
artist’s  very  finest  drawings.  Others  are 
by  Cattermole,  Roberts,  Stanfield,  Muller, 
Holland— examples,  indeed,  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  our  day  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  variety  as  a regard  to  excellence. 
The  drawings  are  spoken  of,  as  intended 
to  be  placed  in  the  print-room.  This  is 
earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  print-room 
is  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  display 
of  drawings.  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  become  the 
property  of  the  public,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  permitted  to  assist  in  re- 
presenting the  British  School  of  Water- 
Colour  Art,  of  which  a gallery  must  even- 
tually be  formed.  We  are  led  to  these 
remarks  by  the  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson’s intention,  before  the  fulfilment  of 
which  we  trust  many  years  will  yet  elapse. 


REVIEWS. 

Die  Goiter  und  Heroen  Griechenlands  : 

EINE  VORSCHULB  DER  KuNST-MyTHOLOGIE. 

Von  Otto  Sbbmann.  Verlag  von  E.  A. 

Seemann,  Leipzig. 

Before  opening  this  book  we  gather  from  the 
title  that  it  is  intended  as  a hand-book  of  Art- 
mythology.  It  is  offered  to  students  as  a ready 
means  of  affording  instruction  as  to  the  real 
character  and  attributes  of  the  deities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  not  wanting  books  supplying  abundant 
information  about  the  ancient  mythology ; 
but  there  is  not  one  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  artists,  particularly  sculptors.  To  the  ad- 
vanced student  Muller’s  laborious  compilation 
is  a key  to  the  solution  of  every  mythological 
question,  but  the  sources  of  information  referred 
to  in  that  work  are  not  accessible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  students.  The  Greeks  themselves 
have  diversified  the  character  and  impersona- 
tions of  their  divinities,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  accept  them  as  they  have  left  them  to  us. 
One  principal  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the 
engravings  it  gives  of  important  existing  works, 
together  with  their  abiding  places  respectively. 
Herr  Seemann  begins  with  the  beginning  of 
his  subject,  and  shows,  in  a composition  from 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Jupiter  suckled  by 
Amalthea,  and  the  priests  of  Rhea  clashing 
their  arms  in  order  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
child,  lest  they  should  be  heard  by  Saturn. 
Then  follow  engravings  of  different  impersona- 
tions of  Jupiter,  of  which  one  is  from  a remark- 
able mural  painting  discovered  at  Pompeii.  We 
have  then  the  Barberini  Juno  and  the  Farnese 
statue,  several  versions  of  Minerva,  succeeded 
by  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  charming  head 
of  Apollo,  from  the  Pourtales  collection.  The 
woodcuts,  in  short,  number  153,  and  compre- 
hend nearly  the  whole  of  the  antique  relics  to 
which  any  interest  attaches.  But  Herr  See- 
mann’s  book  is  an  agreeable  refresher  of  old 
reminiscences.  We  should  never  forget  the 
Venus  or  the  Apollino  in  the  Tribune  at  Flo- 
rence, or  the  Satyr  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  or, 
in  another  vein,  the  Barberini  Faun  at  Munich  ; 
yet  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  one  inexpen- 
sive volume,  such  a careful  compendium  of 
mythological  material  compiled  with  a view  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  ancient  Art. 

Biographical  Sketches.  By  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.  Published  by  Macmillan  & Co. 
These  sketches,  originally  published  in  the 
Daily  News,  have  been  collected  and  issued  in  a 
goodly  volume  by  the  accomplished  lady  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  so  much  that 
is  sound,  healthy,  and  invigorating.  When 
they  first  appeared,  they  were  sketches  of  the 
“ recently  dead : ” many  of  those  to  whom  she 
accords  honour  and  homage  have  passed  into 
history.  Her  biographies  are  generous  as  well 
as  just.  While  the  loss  was  new,  there  was  per- 
haps less  disposition  to  judge  critically  than  at 
a later  period  there  might  have  been ; but 
praise  is  by  no  means  indiscriminate,  while 
occasional  censure  is  tempered  by  “ considera- 
tion.” Several  of  whom  Miss  Martineau 
writes  were  her  personal  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances : others  she  knew  only  in  the  great  world 
of  action  or  of  thought.  Unhappily,  ill-health 
has,  for  many  years,  separated  her  from  society : 
absence  from  the  bustle  and  business  of  life  has 
been  a necessity.  She  has  been  compelled  to  look 
upon  the  struggle  and  the  stragglers  from  a calm 
nook  by  Ambleside — to  hear  something,  to  read 
much,  but  to  see  little  ; the  consequence  is  that 
her  “sketches”  are  of  persons  who  passed  away 
long  ago — not  so  far  off  in  time,  however,  but 
that  memories  of  David  Roberts,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  are  among  them.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  her  heart  is  much  with  those 
she  knew  ; and  if  personal  feeling  is  now  and 
then  apparent,  that  is  by  no  means  a reproach. 
She  has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  inner 
lives  of  the  great  men  and  women  who  are  gone, 
while  rendering  to  them  ample  justice  in  the 
public  positions  they  occupied.  Fervid  she 
never  is,  and  enthusiastic  only  rarely  ; but  she 
is  calm,  clear,  and  rational  in  summing  up  a 


charge,  and  pronounces  judgment  as  the  result 
of  thought,  reason,  and  reflection.  To  “ hero- 
worship  ” she  does  not  pretend ; but  she  does 
assume,  and  rightly,  to  guide  her  readers  to 
the  conclusions  they  should  draw,  in  reference 
to  the  lives  of  many  political,  social,  and 
literary  celebrities,  who  have  left  their  marks 
on  the  age.  Some  of  these  celebrities  she  does 
not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  correctly  estimate ; pro- 
bably she  knew  little  of  Amelia  Opie,  and  of 
the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  she  must  have 
known  less.  But  with  few  exceptions,  there 
is  generous  sympathy  and  appreciation  evident, 
and  sometimes  strongly,  throughout  the  book. 
It  is  therefore  a good  book  : one  that  deals  with  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  and  gives  us  very  few 
pages  indeed  that  the  most  scrupulous  or  sus- 
ceptible might  desire  to  erase  ; and  that  is  saying 
much,  considering  they  were  written  for  a news- 
paper, the  political  sympathies  of  which  are 
avowedly  all  on  one  side. 

The  Principles  of  Perspective.  By  Henry 
D.  Humphris.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  science  of  perspective  is  so  reduced  to 
certain  infallible  laws,  or  rather  rules,  and 
these  have  so  frequently  been  laid  down  and 
explained  by  various  writers,  that  nothing 
absolutely  new  or  unknown  can  now,  by  any 
possibility,  be  brought  forward.  All  that  can 
be  said  or  done  by  one  who  undertakes  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject  is  so  to  propound 
his  theories  as  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the 
student,  and  to  prevent  him  from  stumbling 
over  some  pons  asinorum  he  may  find  among  the 
problems.  Mr.  Humphris  has  evidently  aimed 
at  this  result,  and  appears  to  have  done  every- 
thing to  make  the  student  fully  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  Linear  Perspective.  The 
examples  are  drawn  on  a large  scale,  and  are 
thoroughly'  worked  out;  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  him  are  concise  and  intelligible. 

Geographical  Fun  : being  Outlines  of  Various 
Countries.  With  Introduction  and  De- 
scriptive Lines,  by  Aleph.  Published  by 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

It  is  not  a new  idea,  that  of  representing  the 
geographical  outlines  of  a country  by  some 
queer-looking  type  of  humanity ; for  long  years 
ago  we  remember  to  have  seen  an  old  print  in 
which  England  was  shown  as  a venerable 
woman  riding  on  a broomstick  in  true  witch- 
like character.  The  series  of  pictures  entitled 
“ Geographical  Fun,”  represent  all  the  princi- 
pal European  countries,  each  being  personified 
as  a figure  in  some  degree  appropriate  to  the 
national  character  of  its  people : for  instance, 
Scotland  as  a bag-piper,  France  as  the  leader  of 
fashions;  but  all  ludicrously.  “Aleph,”  the 
editor,  tells  us  they  are  the  work  of  a young 
lady  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  that  the  “ thought 
of  them  occurred  to  her  when  seeking  to  amuse 
a brother  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.” 
The  drawings  are  creditable  to  the  artist’s 
ingenuity  and  skill,  no  less  than  to  her  sense 
of  the  humorous.  Their  geographical  value 
consists  in  the  names  of  the  towns  on  the.  sea- 
board and  frontiers  of  each  country  being  given. 

Debrett’s  Peerage:  Debrett’s  Baronetage. 

Published  by  Dean  and  Son. 

A bare  notice  of  these  very  valuable  works  will 
suffice ; for  their  repute  has  been  long  esta- 
blished, and  they  are  as  widely  known,  and 
perhaps  as  generally  estimated,  as  any  books  in 
the  English  tongue.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
praise  too  highly  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  editor  have  been  discharged : his 
industry,  accuracy,  and  large  intelligence.  No- 
thing essential  seems  to  have  been  omitted, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  condensation, 
so  as  to  bring  a mass  of  information,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  “ facts,”  within  reasonable  com- 
pass. Clear  printing,  good  paper,  and  solid 
binding,  are  among  the  minor  recommendations 
of  the  volumes.  They  contain  all  that  general 
readers  can  require,  and  sufficient,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  satisfy  those  to  whom  the  subject  is 
one  of  frequent  study  and  continual  interest. 
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THE  HOYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  EXHIBITION. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

M ^ v^~sa  -\t 

(yW I4W)  resuming  our  review 

I 0B  of  last  month,  we  have, 
in  introduction,  to  do 
little  more  than  emphasize 
the  judgment  before  pro- 
nounced. Further  expe- 
rience does  but  confirm 
^ 'C  ' the  verdict  from  the  first 
given  that  this  is  the 
finest  exhibition  known 
within  living  memory. 
Likewise,  all  that  has  been 
said  in  praise  of  the  ample 
proportions,  good  taste,  and  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  new  galleries,  receives 
echo  from  the  thousands  who,  beyond  all 
previous  precedent,  have  crowded  the  rooms 
even  to  suffocation.  The  success,  indeed, 
has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  serious  blunders  and  indis- 
cretions have  been  committed.  We  need 
not  reiterate  facts,  now  but  too  notorious, 
such  as  the  exclusion  of  an  astounding 
multitude  of  pictures  by  native  artists,  the 
wholesale  admission  of  works,  many  in- 
ferior in  merit,  by  foreign  painters,  to- 
gether with  the  old  grievance  that  the  Aca- 
demicians have  reserved  the  lion’s  share 
for  themselves.  In  another  page  we  pass 
under  review  the  opposition  exhibition, 
which  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  the  Aca- 
demy has  provoked.  No  wonder  the  out- 
siders should  feel  sore  when  they  see  that 
in  the  handsome  galleries  of  Piccadilly, 
some  of  the  worst  pictures  are  by  Eoyal 
Academicians  ; we  may  further  add  that 
out  of  the  favoured  forty,  three  have 
usurped  space  for  no  less  than  twenty-four 
portraits.  Under  the  grievous  pressure  of 
this  flagrant  abuse,  it  maybe  well  to  recall 
the  recommendation  of  certain  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners : we  read  in  a well-known 
parliamentary  report  that  “ according  to  the 
present  rule,  each  Academician  or  Asso- 
ciate is  entitled  to  exhibit  eight  works  of 
Art  as  of  right.  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
even  of  those  who  possess  this  privilege,  it 
is  excessive.  It  does  not  seem  desirable 
that  any  artist,  however  eminent,  should 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  so  large  a number ; 
and  besides  the  advantage  that  would  ensue 
from  leaving  additional  space  for  the  works 
of  other  painters,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
any  artist  restricted  to  a smaller  number, 
would  bestow  greater  care  and  pains  in 
their  preparation.”  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mission proposed  that  the  Academicians 
and  Associates  should  lower  their  privilege 
from  eight  to  four  works;  and  that  the 
Associates  should  not  even  exhibit  four  as 
a matter  of  right,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 


merit.  We  need  not  point  out  how  greatly 
the  exhibition  would  gain  in  Art- quality 
by  the  measure  suggested,  which,  indeed, 
the  experience  of  the  present  year  seems  to 
render  urgent  and  imperative.  But  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  speak  in  harsh  terms 
of  the  Academy ; for  in  the  presence  of 
these  magnificent  galleries,  and  of  this 
excellent  and  successful  exhibition,  jus- 
tice demands  that  praise  should  prepon- 
derate over  blame.  It  were  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  Academy  should  be  wholly 
free  from  the  frailties  which  beset  public 
bodies  and  private  individuals  generally. 
On  the  whole,  the  Academy  throughout  its 
career,  extending  into  a second  century, 
has  done  well  for  the  Arts  of  our  country  ; 
and  now  the  fact  having  become  evident 
that  its  funds  will  year  by  year  be  increased, 
and  its  prestige  and  power  augmented,  we 
have  only  to  hope,  as  indeed,  we  ought  to 
believe,  that  its  conduct  will  be  guided 
by  a right  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. The  exhibition,  which  we  proceed 
to  pass  under  review,  notwithstanding  the 
errors  committed,  is  a good  augury  for 
the  future ; reforms  no  doubt  will  follow, 
indeed  radical  amendments  dare  not  longer 
be  deferred ; for  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
commissioners:  “We  conceive  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Academy  should  rest  on  a 
wider,  and  more  liberal  basis,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  more  useful  than  it  is 
at  present  in  promoting  Art  and  in  aid- 
ing the  development  of  public  taste.  We 
think  the  Eoyal  Academy  should  be  viewed 
as  a great  national  institution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Art,  and  that  by  the  rules  which 
it  may  frame,  its  public  character  and 
duties  should  be  distinctly  recognised  and 
defined.” 

Gallery  No.  YI. 

This  gallery,  40  feet  long  by  32^  feet  wide, 
presents  both  architecturally  and  pictorially 
a pleasing  appearance.  We  have  again  to 
repeat  that  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  has  shown 
great  tact  and  taste  throughout  the  whole 
interior  in  the  apportionment  of  space,  in  the 
choice  and  adaptation  of  constructive  style, 
and  in  the  application  of  appropriate  and 
pleasing  decoration.  This  gallery,  like  the 
rest,  wears  a “dressy”  aspect.  The  light 
is  abundant,  the  coved  ceiling,  classic  in 
modelled  detail;  of  Greek  fret  and  echinus 
is  prettily,  yet  soberly,  coloured.  The  door- 
ways are  massive  and  handsome  in  solid 
marble,  the  walls  are  tinted  in  rich  marone 
— a colour  which,  though  effective  decora- 
tively,  inflicts,  it  must  be  admitted,  some 
injury  upon  pictures  not  strong  enough 
to  encounter  violent  treatment.  We  no- 
tice with  pleasure  that  provision  is  made 
for  evening  exhibition  by  star  gas-light 
burners ; in  short,  every  means  has  been 
taken,  even  to  the  supply  of  ample  divans 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  to  attract  the 
public  and  to  minister  to  the  general 
comfort  01  spectators.  The  woodwork, 
which  is  all  of  solid,  honest  material,  is 
thrown  up  into  a dado  at  about  two  feet 
six  inches  above  the  ground,  at  which 
point  the  hanging  begins.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  the  absurdly  exclusive  privi- 
lege as  to  “the  line”  becomes  of  vastly 
less  advantage  under  present  arrangements, 
which  secure  to  every  picture  a fairly  good 
position.  Upon  the  hanging,  we  have  but 
to  remark  again  upon  the  judicious  balance 
maintained  as  to  size,  subject,  and  colour, 
whereby  the  general  effect  is  made  agree- 
able without  the  infliction  of  palpable 
injustice  on  individual  works.  We  find 
on  analysis  that  out  of  ninety-three  pic- 
tures here  hung,  twelve  are  contributed  by 
Academicians,  nine  by  Associates,  and  that 


seventy-two  come  from  outsiders,  British 
or  Foreign. 

High  Art,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
cannot  assuredly  be  extinct  in  the  English 
school,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
works  so  grand  in  conception,  so  noble  in 
treatment,  as  ‘Judith’  (395),  by  A.  El- 
more, E.A.,  ‘Mary  Magdalen’  (416),  by 
J.  E.  Herbert,  E.A.,  and  ‘St.  Jerome’ 
(377),  by  F.  Leighton,  E.A.  Mr.  Elmore’s 
reading  of  the  character  of  ‘ Judith  ’ is  one 
of  the  grandest  on  record.  Other  painters 
have  sometimes  sunk  the  subject  almost 
down  to  brutality ; our  English  Academi- 
cian, on  the  contrary,  raises  the  character 
into  the  high  sphere  of  heroism : the  de- 
liverer of  her  people  is  strong  in  resolve, 
and  yet  her  better  nature  seems  to  recoil 
from  a deed  too  fearful  to  be  done  save  at 
the  call  of  stern  duty.  She  draws  aside 
the  curtain  stealthily,  and  casts  a fixed,  yet 
reluctant,  eye  upon  her  victim,  seen  by  her 
only  : her  lip  quivers  and  blanches  in  fear ; 
but  that  massive  arm,  that  hand  and  wrist 
firmly  knit,  are  strong  to  execute  what 
the  will  has  irrevocably  resolved.  The 
moon  casts  a pallid  light,  and  in  depth 
of  mystery  lies  the  broad  shadow.  The 
painter  has  fittingly  thrown  his  picture  into 
low  tone ; yet  is  there  subdued  refulgence 
of  colour  in  the  shade : the  execution  is 
bold,  sufficient  as  an  index  to  the  thought ; 
the  manner  is  reticent — grand  in  its  sim- 
plicity. Assuredly  there  are  few  nobler 
achievements  in  the  exhibition,  or,  indeed, 
within  the  whole  range  of  our  English 
school. 

Strong,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  in  style 
no  less  than  in  subject  between  Mr.  El- 
more’s ‘ Judith  ’ just  described,  and  Mr. 
Herbert’s  ‘ St.  Mary  Magdalen,  on  the  day 
of  the  Crucifixion,  at  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord.’  The  artist  has  never-  painted  a 
more  impressive  picture.  Deep  meaning 
and  mysterious  awe  brood  over  this 
anguish -stricken  countenance.  The  fea- 
tures are  wasted  through  watching  and 
weeping,  and  the  very  soul  seems  broken 
under  bitterness  of  despair.  Thus  the  con- 
ception of  the  picture  is  better  than  the 
execution  : the  painter’s  handling  is  hard, 
the  colour  thin  and  meagre  ; yet,  perhaps, 
this  poverty  may  have  a significance  and 
value.  It  is  fitting  that  a spirit  mourning 
should  be  clad  in  colours  sad : the  casting 
aside  of  all  decoration  and  outward  signs 
of  joy,  is  the  natural  instinct  of  sorrow. 
The  work  becomes  doubly  impressive  by 
its  unity ; an  unbroken  monotone  pervades 
sentiment,  form,  and  colour : the  treat- 
ment throughout  is  solemn  and  severe. 
Altogether  the  picture  must  be  accounted 
remarkable,  and  it  comes  especially  in 
these  times  almost  as  an  anachronism. 
We  welcome  the  work  then  as  an  unex- 
pected proof  that  religious  Art  is  not  quite 
an  impossibility  in  this  our  day  and  gene- 
ration. 

It  is  generous  of  Mr.  Leighton  to  present 
to  the  Academy  as  his  “ diploma  work”  a 
picture  so  large  and  important  as  ‘ St. 
Jerome.’  Yet  were  we  scarcely  prepared  to 
find  this  artist  desirous  of  being  identified 
by  posterity  with  Titian,  in  emulation  of 
whom  this  noble  picture  has  evidently 
been  painted.  We  accept  it,  however,  as 
a pledge  that  Mr.  Leighton  has  a greatness 
in  him  to  which  adequate  expression  has 
not  yet  been  given  ; that  he  is  ready  on 
occasion  to  surrender  styles  elegant  and 
decorative  for  a manner  large  and  simple  ; 
that  he  can,  when  he  likes,  cast  off  a colour 
somewhat  crude  and  poor  for  the  rich 
harmonies  and  the  deep  tones  of  Tintoret 
and  Veronese.  Not  that  ‘St.  Jerome’  is 
in  colour  faultless,  or  in  form  above 
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criticism.  The  tones  are  red  and  hot. 
Titian  would  have  mitigated  their  warmth 
and  varied  their  monotony  by  deep  blues 
and  cool  middle  tints.  Furthermore  the 
drawing  and  modelling  want  firmness  and 
force.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  taken 
altogether  must  be  reckoned  a success ; 
and  especially  commendable  is  it  as  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  grand  old  manner  of 
the  Italian  school  as  exalted  by  the  hands  of 
the  great  masters.  Before  we  quit  sacred 
Art  for  secular,  we  may  direct  attention 
to  a work  by  Mr.  Armitage,  A.B.A., 
scarcely  his  most  successful,  ‘ Christ  calling 
the  Apostles  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee’  (365).  Some  of  the  figures  have 
scarcely  the  elevation  above  common 
nature  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  among  Apostles.  The  composi- 
tion, however,  is  well  managed ; the 
painter  has  put  the  scripture  narrative  on 
canvas  clearly  and  forcibly. 

We  have  contrasted  Mr.  Elmore  with 
Mr.  Herbert ; and  no  less  strong  is  the 
opposition  between  the  styles — each  good 
after  its  kind — of  Mr.  Leighton  and  Mr. 
Millais.  Thus  while  Mr.  Leighton  is  thin 
in  texture,  somewhat  poor  in  colour,  yet 
ideal  in  form,  Mr.  Millais  is  distinguished 
by  the  loading  on  of  pigments,  by  a reful- 
gence of  harmonies  supremely  decorative, 
and  by  a pronounced  character,  much 
more  individual  than  generic.  ‘ Yanessa  ’ 
(357)  is  after  the  artist’s  bravura  manner, 
Velasquez  never  wielded  a brush  more 
boldly  or  bravely.  But  to  surpass  Velas- 
quez merely  will  not  content  Mr.  Mil- 
lais, B.A.  : Titian  likewise  must  be 
thrown  into  distance.  Still  our  English 
Academician  holds  his  own  on  indepen- 
dent footing:  in  the  painting  of  flesh 
we  doubt  if  he  be  surpassed  by  any  con- 
temporary artist  in  the  world ; so  trans- 
parent are  his  tissues,  so  clear  his  tones,  so 
much  of  the  pulse  of  young  life  and  the 
blush  of  redolent  health  are  present  beneath 
the  soft  skin.  Flesh  painting  is  the  most 
difficult  of  arts  ; perhaps  since  the  time  of 
Beynolds  no  one  has  succeeded  better  than 
Mr.  Millais.  Etty  was  apt  to  be  over 
florid,  and  Mr.  Watts  is  often  more  near  to 
an  old  picture  than  to  life. 

This  sixth  room,  as  already  indicated,  in 
no  way  flags  in  interest.  Even  the  pictures 
we  may  not  be  able  absolutely  to  extol, 
have  characteristics  which  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  without  consideration.  Here  we 
find  Mr.  Thorburn’s  best  work,  ‘ Country 
Life  ’ (380) : the  picture  has  an  air  of  ideal 
unreality,  an  amateurish  generalisation, 
which  is  by  no  means  unpleasing.  Like 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Lucy’s  ‘ Noontide 
Bepose  ’ (344)’:  the  artist  romances  with  his 
colour,  he  dreams  softly  in  idea ; but  the 
execution  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  concep- 
tion. Also,  for  refinement  out  of  the 
common,  may  be  mentioned  * After  the 
Fire — Terracina’  (381),  by  B.  Lehmann, 
who  has  never  appeared  so  well  as  in  the 
present  year;  likewise  ‘The Little  Puritan’ 
(409),  by  Mr.  T.  Goodall,  who  shows 
great  promise;  also  we  have  marked  for 
commendation,  ‘ Beminiscence  ’ (339),  by 
Miss  Banks.  * Towing  Home  ’ (382),  by 
W.  Field,  is  a good  subject  well  composed ; 
the  execution,  however,  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory. ‘ Sisters  of  Charity  Reaching 
Blind  Girls  to  sing  ’ (364),  by  J.  Collinson, 
is  a subject  almost  too  painful  for  a picture  : 
defects  in  nature  should  not  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  Art.  The  painter 
shows  rare  command  over  the  expression 
of  the  human  countenance ; his  weakness 
is  in  colour;  it  may  be  objected  also  that 
his  execution  is  laboured  and  too  smooth 
in  surface.  This  artist  might  do  great 


things  if  he  would  but  conquer  his  defects. 

A Parisian,  G.  Begamey,  sends  us  ‘ Sur  le 
terrain  conquis  : sentinelle  de  Tirailleurs 
Algeriens  ’ (333) : the  work  has  hard  indi- 
viduality, and  a cold  petrified  truth.  An- 
other picture  worthy  of  note,  but  rather 
unequal,  is  ‘The  Prisoners’  (343),  by  B. 
Biviere.  One  of  these  two  prisoners,  a 
faithful  dog,  is  very  admirable  for  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  pity  he  be- 
stows upon  his  master ; the  head  is  well 
studied,  and  capitally  painted;  the  artist 
has  also  succeeded  in  getting  into  his 
picture  an  unusual  amount  of  light. 
Among  other  artists  who  have  risen  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  presented  by 
the  new  building,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
ranking  Mrs.  Bobbinson,  more  especially 
as  sometimes  we  find  fault  with  her  con- 
tributions. ‘ Our  own  Correspondent  ’ 
(410),  is  painted  with  quiet  mastery,  and 
the  flesh  is  clear,  transparent,  even  bril- 
liant. 

Several  Academicians  appear  in  this 
room  who  received,  in  our  columns,  notice 
a month  ago.  ‘Caught  Napping’  (397), 
is  one  of  Mr.  Horsley’s,  B A.,  most  happy 
hits : in  the  incidents  contingent  on  love- 
making  he  is  usually  felicitous.  A lover 
stealing  a kiss  while  an  old  lady  sleeps  is 
quite  after  his  taste  ; more  directly  to  Art 
purpose  is  the  amount  of  clear  daylight  let 
in  at  the  window.  Mr.  Horsley  knows  that 
at  a bay-window  he  can  have  few  rivals. 
Of  Mr.  Frith,  B.A. , we  spoke  a month  ago  ; 

‘ Malvolio,  married  to  the  Countess  in 
imagination,  soliloquizes’  (391),  has  all 
the  merits  of  a clever  but  not  too  refined 
version  of  the  subject.  Little  that  is  new 
can  be  urged  either  in  praise  or  blame 
of  these  old  stagers  within  the  Academy. 
Sir  Noel  Paton’s  ‘ Caliban  ’ (405)  is  more 
provocative  of  criticism : the  picture  is 
clever,  yet  scarcely  agreeable : the  mon- 
ster is  marvellously  well  turned  out  of 
hand,  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  be- 
comes eminently  repulsive.  Yet  are  the 
forms  of  the  fairies  floating  in  the  air  spe- 
cially lovely,  the  lines  are  as  music  for 
cadence,  and  the  details  throughout  have 
received  conscientious  care.  H'  the  work 
of  this  always  great  artist  cannot  bo 
classed  among  his  best,  it  supplies  ample 
evidence  of  that  genius  that  places  his 
name  among  the  highest  of  all  the  schools. 
There  are  other  pictures  in  the  gallery 
which  deserve  more  lengthy  consideration 
than  we  can  conveniently  bestow : spe- 
cially worthy  of  note  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Topham  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Boberts.  But  ere  we  speak  of  these 
works,  let  us  pause  for  a moment  before  the 
anomalous  and  mediaeval  creations  of  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Armstrong.  4 Vespers  ’ 
(376),  by  the  former  is,  as  usual,  sedulous  of 
colour  and  negligent  of  form ; the  execution 
is  botching.  ‘ Hay  time  ’ (375),  by  T.  Arm- 
strong, is  an  eccentric  product  which  we 
may  by  turns  admire  and  wonder  at.  When 
and  where  did  these  long  and  lanky  wo- 
men live  ? why  did  nature  make  them  so 
defiant  in  angularity  and  ugliness  ? The 
colour  is  chalky  and  washed  out.  Never- 
theless, the  picture  exerts  on  the  mind  a 
spell ; the  artist  manifestly  is  endowed 
with  no  ordinary  talent.  We  next  pass  to 
a wholly  different  work, 4 Belies  of  Pompeii  ’ 
(398),  by  F.  W.  W.  Topham,  the  son,  if 
we  mistake  not,  of  the  well-known  water- 
colour painter.  We  have  on  former  occa- 
sions bestowed  strong  commendation  on 
his  works.  Specially  sunny,  silvery,  and 
sparkling,  is  this  scene  in  the  streets  of 
Pompeii.  Perhaps  the  work  lacks  firmness  : 
the  execution  is  rather  flimsy.  Yet  the 
style  altogether  is  brilliant  and  popular. 


This  gallery  affords  hanging  space  for  no 
fewer  than  twenty  portraits,  which  make 
nearly  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the  total 
contents;  in  other  words,  at  least  every 
fifth  picture  is  a portrait.  The  proportion 
is  excessive,  the  exhibition  cannot  but 
receive  injury  thereby.  Out  of  the  twenty 
about  nine  may  be  worthy  of  note,  painted 
respectively  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  G.  F. 
Watts,  G.  Bichmond,  H.  T.  Wells,  J.  Sant, 
H.  Weigall,  S.  Laurence,  F.  B.  Barwell, 
and  L.  Dickinson.  We  will  not  repeat  the 
criticism  we  have  on  former  occasions 
passed  upon  styles  which  are  too  fixedly 
settled  to  admit  of  change.  We  may  re- 
mark, however,  that  ‘ A Portrait’  (327),  by 
Mr.  Watts,  B.A.,  is  scarcely  in  the  artist’s 
best  manner ; the  colours  are  blotched  in 
the  lights  and  dirty  in  the  shades,  and  the 
relations  between  light  and  shade  are  not 
well  kept  together;  the  handling  is  less 
that  of  the  old  Italians  than  of  the  modern 
French.  G.  Bichmond,  B.  A. , has  a fine  por- 
trait of  ‘William  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Ely  Cathedral  ’ (403) : the  head  is  drawn 
with  firmness  and  well  rounded  in  relief. 
‘Emily,  daughter  of  Baron  de  Stern’  (394), 
by  J.  Sant,  A.,  is  effective,  the  figure  is 
placed  skilfully  upon  canvas,  and  the  car- 
riage and  bearing  have  grace  and  style ; this 
manner  of  portraiture  cannot  escape  being 
fashionable.  We  are  glad  to  observe  ‘A 
Portrait’  (356),  by  H.  Weigall, quiet,  grey, 
thoughtful ; the  'head  and  hands  are  well 
studied ; the  picture  gains  individuality  and 
mental  expression ; this  is  the  best  work 
we  remember  to  have  seen  by  the  artist. 

S.  Laurence,  as  usual,  lacks  colour ; yet 
the  head  of  ‘ Bobert  Browning’  (336),  has 
received  most  careful  modelling  and  paint- 
ing ; the  picture,  however,  is  rather  un- 
pleasantly cold,  colourless,  and  smooth. 
Bemoved  from  common-place  by  eccentri- 
city, is  Mr.  Barwell’ s clever  portrait  of 
‘Mrs.  C.  B.  Cockerell’  (372):  the  head 
is  a thoughtful  study  of  character,  but  the 
composition  is  so  awkward  and  one-sided 
as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  picture  being  a 
fragment  cut  from  some  larger  work. 

This  room  is  not  so  strong  as  some  of  the 
others  in  landscape,  yet  have  we  marked 
more  than  twenty  for  commendation  did 
our  space  permit.  Foremost  let  us  place 
‘A  pause  in  the  Storm  at  Sunset’  (412), 
one  of  Vicat  Cole’s  most  brilliant  efforts. 
Fire  is  in  the  sunset  sky,  and  shadow  on 
the  twilight  earth  ; the  one  plays  into,  and 
mingles  with,  the  other.  The  array  of 
clouds  is  grand  and  scenic,  and  the  suc- 
cessive distances  retire  into  atmospheric 
perspective.  The  picture  is  a poem.  So 
too  is  one  of  the  Titianesque  and  Bubens- 
like  landscapes  of  J.  Linnell,  Sen.,  ‘The 
Lost  Sheep’  (400).  The  venerable  artist 
sticks  to  his  magnificent  mannerism.  Ho 
is,  however,  always  grand  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that 
his  pictures  are  the  coveted  of  all  connois- 
seurs. ‘Through  the  Fields’  (338),  by 

T.  G.  Linnell,  is  after  the  usual  family 
style.  We  have  marked  for  commenda- 
tion a brilliant  effect  in  sun  and  shade, 

4 Thunder-Storm  passing  over  the  Surrey 
Hills  ’ (346),  by  J.  Adams.  Also  for  effect 
as  well  as  for  careful  detail,  is  ‘ A Squall 
from  the  Sea : Mont  St.  Frieleux,  Picardy  ’ 
(362) ; one  of  Mr.  Davis’s  conscientious, 
literal  studies.  ‘Pontine  Marshes,  near 
Borne  ’ (366),  by  E.  C.  Borgia,  is  an  opaque 
and  poor  specimen  of  Continental  schools 
not  worth  the  hanging : the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  works  of  another  foreigner,  G. 
Costa,  who,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  men 
in  our  own  land,  obtains,  in  one  room, 
hanging  space  for  actually  two  indifferent 
landscapes.  The  larger  of  the  two,  ‘ Porto 
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d’Anzio  (352),  is  conventional  and  coarse.  1 
Another  foreigner,  F.  W.  Meyer,  when 
‘ On  the  Meuse  ’ (351),  falls  into  the  routine 
of  a broad  impressive  shadow.  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  our  native  artists.  C.  E. 
Johnson  has  painted  ‘ Harvest-Time  ’ (370), 
in  a large,  bold,  and  brilliant  manner, 
more  forcible  tban  delicate  or  detailed. 
Eor  just  opposite  merits  may  be  extolled  a 
lovely  study  of  sky  and  water,  ‘ Looking 
Eastward  at  Sunset’  (369),  by  G.  E. 
Hering.  Also  worthy  of  praise  are  care- 
ful studies  by  W.  Luker,  It.  Collinson,  and 
W.  H.  Hopkins.  A so-called  ‘ Study  from 
Nature’  (331),  by  G.  Mason,  A.,  has  very 
little  of  student  work ; the  manner  is 
almost  too  ultra  to  be  tolerated. 

It  is  not  a little  strange  that  two  great 
and  essentially  national  painters,  Stanfield 
and  Roberts,  have  left  followers  so  few. 
However,  we  gladly  recognise  in  the  picture 
by  G.  C.  Stanfield,  of  1 The  Old  Bridge  at 
Angers’  (361),  much  in  common  with  the 
father’s  style.  The  subject  is  eminently 
picturesque,  and  the  detail  is  careful. 
It  is  a work  of  undoubted  merit,  exhibiting 
great  skill  as  well  as  close  study  of  nature. 
Street-architecture  and  interiors  are  treated 
cleverly  by  W.  Callow,  T.  Allom,  and  W. 
Maclaron.  ‘ Still  Life’  (347),  by  W. 
Hughes,  is  not  far  from  the  excellence  of 
Ostade  or  Dow : and  ‘ Summer  ’ (387)  has 
the  brilliance  and  beauty  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  in  flowers  from 
Miss  Mutrie.  ‘ An  Unwelcome  Visitor  ’ 
(354),  by  R.  Ansdell,  A.,  is  an  effective 
composition,  wherein  the  actors  are  sheep, 
lambs,  and  a fox,  as  “visitor.”  The 
painter  has  seldom  been  in  greater  strength. 
We  must  not  forget  to  notice  a charming 
composition  of  figures  and  landscape,  ‘ The 
Nursling  Donkey’  (337),  by  A.  Hughes. 
The  artist  has  changed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  improved  his  manner.  Rustic  subjects 
are  likely  to  bring  vigour  to  his  style  : his 
handling  seems  now  to  seek  the  sketchiness 
of  certain  Continental  schools;  we  need 
not  add  that  deep  rich  harmonies  are  never 
likely  to  forsake  his  palette. 

Ocean  in  storm  or  calm,  is  for  British 
artists,  as  for  British  seamen,  an  ele- 
ment most  congenial.  We  would,  how- 
ever, call  in  question  the  right  by  which 
R.  B.  Beechey  asserts  dominion.  He  tries 
to  gain  fictitious  interest  for  a poor  picture, 
inky  in  colour,  by  quoting  scripture  : ‘ The 
Sea  is  His  and  He  made  it’  (392).  To  con- 
nect such  words  with  such  a work  is  irre- 
verent ; it  is  certain  that  this  sea  could  be 
made  by  none  but  Mr.  Beechey.  ‘ Bright 
Weather  after  a Gale’  (328),  is  after  H. 
Moore’s  habitual  manner — sketchy,  loaded 
in  colour,  and  luminous.  But  the  grandest 
study  of  sea  in  the  Academy,  ‘ Caught  by 
the  Tide  ’ (332),  has  been  furnished  by  j. 
C.  Hook,  R.A.  The  incident  is  happy, 
children  caught  by  the  tide  on  a rock-bound 
coast,  clinging  together  in  fear,  espy  a sail 
which  they  hail  for  deliverance.  The 
heaving,  swelling  waves  are  rising  apace. 
Grand  is  this  passage  of  deep  blue  ocean  for 
power  and  movement,  delicious,  moreover, 
in  colour.  The  execution  is  free-handed, 
large,  and  suggestive ; the  waves  are 
wondrous  for  light,  shade,  colour,  trans- 
parency : the  treatment,  wholly  unconven- 
tional, has  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
nature  herself. 

Gallery  No.  VII. 

This  room  is  of  like  dimensions,  con- 
struction, and  decoration,  as  the  last.  The 
total  number  of  pictures  it  contains  is 
eighty- five ; of  these  ten  are  contributed 
by  Academicians,  eight  by  Associates, 
and  sixty- seven  by  outsiders,  British  and 

Foreign.  As  an  indication  of  the  high 
average  merit  reached  in  this  gallery,  in 
common  with  the  exhibition  generally,  we 
may  mention  that  out  of  eighty -five  works, 
we  noted,  as  worthy  of  criticism,  no  fewer 
than  forty- seven,  should  our  space  permit. 
Among  the  artists  especially  conspicuous 
in  this  room  are  W.  Linnell,  F.  Walker,  G. 
Mason,  F.  Leighton,  R.  Herdman,  L.  A. 
Tadema,  and  J.  B.  C.  Corot. 

The  hangers  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
galleries,  have  been  governed  by  some 
one  dominant  idea ; thus  they  have  gone 
to  work,  not  by  accident,  but  by  system  ; 
and  hence  each  room  in  succession,  becomes 
to  some  degree  representative.  Here  the 
dominant  chord  seems  to  have  been  struck 
by  three  commanding  pictures,  each  holding 
a central  position  : ‘ Aurora  in  Romagna 
— peasants  from  the  mountains  on  their 
way  to  Rome,’  by  W.  Linnell  (461), 

‘ The  Old  Gate  ’ (485)  by  F.  Walker,  and 
‘ Girls  Dancing  ’ (438),  by  G.  Mason,  A. 
These  three  pictures,  though  different, 
have  much  in  common:  in  the  first  place 
each  is  a mixed  composition  of  land- 
scape and  figures ; then,  again,  here  are 
manifest  the  idealism  and  the  realism,  the 
romance  and  the  naturalism,  which  are 
so  strangely  blended  in  certain  new  phases 
of  the  English  school;  to  these  charac- 
teristics may  be  added  signs  of  the  growing 
sway  of  Continental  styles,  together  with 
tendency  to  intensity  of  sentiment,  and  to 
a sustained  rhapsody  of  colour.  It  is  by 
such  rare  qualities  that  W.  Linnell’s 
‘ Aurora  in  Romagna  ’ has  gained  in  the 
gallery  a commanding  position ; the  pic- 
ture is  a crowning  triumph  for  a family 
that  has  cast  much  lustre  on  our  native 
landscape  school ; the  contributions  from 
the  other  members  of  the  house  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  its  renown.  Mr.  F.  Walker  is 
once  more  anomalous  and  defiant.  ‘ The 
Old  Gate  ’ challenges  criticism  ; in  compo- 
sition the  picture  falls  to  pieces ; throughout, 
and  especially  at  the  centre,  it  lacks  con- 
centration ; the  painter’s  habit  of  throwing 
off  a subject  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  sym- 
metry and  order,  becomes  fatal  upon  a 
scale  thus  large.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
jected that  the  colour  is  crude,  and  loaded 
on  opaquely ; the  prevalence  of  red  suggests 
the  idea  that  nature  is  made  of  brickdust. 
But  on  the  other  hand  these  defects  are 
counter  weighted  by  equally  exceptional 
merits.  The  artist  has  a manner  shared  by 
Breton  and  Millet  among  the  French,  and 
by  Mason  and  W.  Linnell,  his  companions 
in  this  gallery,  of  imparting  to  rustic 
figures  nobility,  of  suggesting  meditative 
meaning  in  heads  and  attitudes,  of  endowing 
the  wayfarer  and  the  peasant  with  the 
attributes  of  a large  humanity.  And  though 
the  colour  may  be  hot,  and  in  passages 
almost  vulgar,  by  reason  of  unmitigated 
intensity,  purest  tones  and  most  delicious 
qualities  are  interspersed ; and  so  searching 
and  sensitive  is  the  eye  of  the  artist,  that 
even  in  remote  recesses  of  his  picture  may 
be  discovered  rare  truths  and  beauties 
which  in  nature  pass,  for  the  most  part, 
unobserved.  We  would  point  out  a study 
of  trees  and  a subtle  drawing  of  branches 
against  the  sky,  as  a passage  surpassing 
for  loveliness.  Of  Mr.  Mason  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  somewhat  unfavourably, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  even  ‘ Girls 
Dancing  ’ (438)  shows  the  artist  at  his  best. 
Yet  this  idyl  raises  the  imagination  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  nature.  A young 
shepherd  seated  in  the  cleft  of  a tree,  at  his 
| side  a crook  and  a dog,  and  before  him, 
dancing  gracefully,  two  peasant  girls  ; such 
is  the  composition  which  by  aid  of  soft 
harmony  of  colour,  and  tenderness  in  exe- 

cution,  recalls  delicious  memories  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece.  This  pastoral,  indeed,  may 
be  actually  placed  upon  one  of  the  very 
many  headlands  which,  around  Spezzia, 
Naples,  and  Amalfi,  overlook  the  blue 
Mediterranean  ; it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
painter  to  recall  the  past  joys  of  the 
traveller  in  distant  lands,  and  to  blend, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  Art,  the 
pleasures  of  memory  and  of  imagination. 

In  this  gallery  we  again  meet  Mr. 
Elmore,  R.A.,  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Yeames,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Dobson,  A.R.A.,  Mr. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Ansdell,  A.R.A  ; 
these  artists  have  severally  already  fallen 
under  notice,  and  their  present  contribu- 
tions are  after  their  accustomed  styles.  We 
must  afford,  however,  further  space  for  Mr. 
Leighton,  R.A.  ‘ Daedalus  and  Icarus  ’ 
(469)  is,  in  manner,  wholly  apart  from  ‘ St. 
Jerome,’  before  mentioned.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  only  picture  in  the  exhibition  which 
may  be  likened  to  a Greek  cameo ; indeed 
the  style  is  almost  more  plastic  than  pic- 
torial ; the  outline  is  sharply  cut  as  marble, 
the  surface  is  smooth  as  a highly-finished 
bas-relief.  The  manner  may  be  pushed  a 
little  far;  yet  pictures  of  this  poetic  thought, 
classic  beauty,  and  ideal  treatment,  are  but 
too  rare  in  our  English  school.  The  classic 
style  affected  by  Mr.  A.  Moore  in  ‘A 
Quartet — a Painter’s  Tribute  to  the  Art  of 
Music,  A.D,  1868  ’ (483),  is  wholly  different 
from  the  manner  of  Mr.  Leighton,  and  less 
agreeable.  The  painter  seems  to  assume 
the  bearing  of  independence,  yet  does  he 
owe  more  to  the  pictures  of  Pompeii  than 
either  to  nature  or  to  his  own  creative 
powers.  He  belongs  to  a period  of  historic 
decadence;  his  method  is  that  of  tempera 
rather  than  of  oil.  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  known 
favourably  in  former  years  by  ‘The  Death 
of  Chatterton  ’ and  ‘ The  Dead  Stone- 
breaker,’  has  now,  strange  to  say,  forsaken 
nature.  His  aim  in  ‘ Marsyas  ’ (442)  is  to 
represent  a romantic  classic  phase  of  Art, 
which,  if  not  spurious,  is  far  from  healthy 
or  true.  The  colour  may  be  considered  by 
some  the  redeeming  element  in  the  picture. 
In  a wholly  different  mood  does  the  young 
Belgian  painter,  Alma  Tadema,  who  has 
won  for  himself  comparatively  rapid  fame 
and  fortune,  approach  nature  and  emulate 
classic  styles  in  that  remarkable  work 
‘ Une  Danse  Pyrrhique  ’ (421).  Here  war- 
riors arrayed  in  shields,  lances,  helmets, 
advance  to  desperate  encounter  : spectators 
in  classic  robes  are  seated  round : the  scene 
is  striking,  the  treatment  clever.  The 
artist’s  manner  has  been  from  the  first 
pronounced  and  singular : indeed,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  this  painter  would 
settle  down  into  irretrievable  eccentricity  ; 
he  now  shows  power  of  escape,  and  may 
yet  enter  on  the  wide,  free,  domain  of  Art 
and  of  nature. 

Scripture  again  has  to  sustain  cruel 
parody  within  the  Academy,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  this  year  foreigners  add 
to  the  ignominy  usually  heaped — with  the 
best,  though  the  weakest  of  intentions — 
upon  religion.  ‘ The  Evening  of  Good 
Friday  on  Mount  Calvary  ’ (439),  by  Y. 
Mottez,  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
spasmodic,  affected,  and  false,  so-called 
Christian  schools  the  world  has  seen  within 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  The  senti- 
ment is  conventional,  the  technical  qualities 
are  close  upon  the  porcelain  pictures  exe- 
cuted in  the  Royal  factory  of  Dresden. 
We  trust  we  may  not  see  any  more  of 
these  importations  within  our  English 
Academy.  Also  we  are  sorry  it  is  our  duty 
to  pronounce  as  little  short  of  offensive, 
another  work  aspiring  to  the  pure  sphere 
of  sacred  Art,  bearing  as  its  title  * The 
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Hymn  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ’ (450).  Instead 
of  the  simplicity  and  the  truth  which  clothe 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  there  is  here  sign 
of  little  save  pretence  and  affectation.  We 
will  not  name  the  painter  because  it  may 
he  hoped  that  he  will  repent  of  his  evil, 
and  yet  find  an  honest  vocation  in  some 
humbler  walk  of  Art. 

Among  artists  who  affect  medieval  styles, 
Mr.  Donaldson  is  again  the  most  thorough- 
going. ‘Music  during  a Banquet’  (471) 
is  melodious  in  colour,  and  what  may  be 
hard  or  angular  in  form  is  at  any  rate 
suggestive  of  meaning  and  mystery.  This 
work,  though  hung  almost  beyond  range 
of  appreciation,  strikes  us  as  the  artist’s 
best  achievement.  Mr.  Boughton’s  ‘March 
of  Miles  Standish  ’ (493),  if  somewhat  pecu- 
liar, is  of  great  excellence  and  abounding 
in  character.  It  is  what  so  few  works  in 
the  exhibition  are— original;  original  in 
subject  and  in  treatment.  The  picture 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention.  ‘ At  Needle- 
work in  the  Garden  ’ (501),  by  Miss  Wells, 
has  more  Art-merit  than  power  of  at- 
traction : the  colour  is  unpleasing  both  in 
its  quality  and  in  its  relative  gradations. 
Mr.  Fyfe  is  very  favourably  seen  in 
‘ The  Wood-Merchant’  (457)  and  ‘ A Girl 
of  the  Period  ’ (474) : the  artist  is  con- 
spicuous for  texture  and  the  management 
of  light  and  colour.  ‘ The  Old  Clock  on 
the  Stairs  ’ (466),  by  J.  K.  Thomson, 
brings  us  into  the  special  treatment  of 
black,  white,  and  sunlight,  which  charac- 
terize alike  the'old  and  the  modern  school 
of  Holland.  The  next  picture  in  the  cata- 
logue, ‘ Detained  ’ (467),  by  A.  E.  Emslie, 
is  more  effective  in  contrasts  than  actually 
good  in  execution  and  Art- quality.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  we  come  upon 
‘ Little  Misgivings  ’ (452),  by  G.  E.  Hicks  ; 
a vigorous  showy  work,  capital  in  the 
painting  of  drapery.  Another  clever  pic- 
ture, * The  Puzzle’  (425),  by  E.  Eagles, 
is  injured  through  over  much  sparkle  in 
the  high  lights ; the  colour  wants  repose, 
and  quiet  grey. 

The  pictures  of  genre,  some  of  which  we 
have  noticed  above,  whether  after  the  small 
Dutch  school  or  of  more  pretence  in  size 
and  subject,  constitute  a leading  feature  in 
this  gallery.  Of  some  import  and  signifi- 
cance is  ‘ Copernicus  seeing  himself  bur- 
lesqued by  Strolling  Players  ’ (427).  Yet 
has  Mr.  Patten  made  his  picture  crowded 
and  confused : the  composition  wants 
massing  and  arrangement  in  lines;  there 
is  need  of  subordination  in  the  colours  and 
concentration  in  light  and  shade.  But  the 
work,  though  susceptible  of  improvement, 
is  very  clever.  Another  composition,  which 
aims  at  popularity,  is  ‘ A Summer  Even- 
ing at  Strawberry  Hill’  (433).  Mrs. 
Robbinson  here  again  proves  her  power : 
the  colour  is  rich,  the  composition  symme- 
tric to  a fault.  Mr.  Baxter  can  scarcely 
change  his  style  though  he  may  vary  his 
subject:  ‘Peasant  Girls  of  Chioggia,  near 
Venice  ’ (468),  are  waxy,  smooth,  refined. 
J.  B.  Burgess,  from  whom  we  may  expect 
any  year  a work  which  shall  win  him  a 
place  within  the  Academy,  is  at  his  best  in 
a composition  capital  for  character  and  for 
execution,  ‘The  Troubles  in  the  Church’ 
(448).  The  old  priest  is  a fine  study  in 
head,  hands,  attitude.  The  accessories 
about  the  sacristy,  which  make  up  the 
subject,  are  worked  up  into  strong  realism. 
Altogether  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  better 
representatives  of  the  school  of  the  late 
John  Phillip.  A.  Ludovici  repeats  him- 
self as  a man  of  one  idea.  * Attack — a de- 
feat ’ (497),  boys  with  besoms  making  a 
street  row,  provokes  a laugh,  even  though 
we  have  laughed  before  over  the  same  scene 

in  other  exhibitions.  Such  pictures  are 
regarded  by  hangers  as  servicable  to  make 
variety  in  the  midst  of  monotony.  The 
idea  is  here  better  than  the  execution. 

‘ Hide  and  Seek  ’ (473),  by  G.  B.  O'Neill, 
is  a pretty  little  subject  nicely  painted. 
In  the  specific  sphere  of  the  small  Dutch 
domestic,  this  room,  as  we  have  indicated, 
is  specially  strong.  Yet,  1 The  Empty 
Cradle  ’ (491),  does  not  strike  us  as  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Clark  : the 
subject  is  almost  worn  out,  and  the  picture 
is  rather  weak ; the  colour,  too,  is  poor, 
but  the  execution  may  be  prized  for  care 
and  smoothness.  Much  to  be  preferred  is 
a charming  little  scene  ‘ Baby’s  Breakfast  ’ 
(484),  by  F.  D.  Hardy  : this  picture  is  for 
simplicity  of  sentiment,  and  for  quality 
and  touch,  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary 
works  by  Frere.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
cleverest  genre  picture  in  this  gallery,  if  not 
in  the  whole  Academy,  is  ‘The  Eight’ 
(472),  by  J.  Morgan — a scene  of  school- 
boy quarrel  and  tussel,  which  has  made 
itself  a favourite  among  all  exhibition- 
goers.  The  characters  are  varied  not  only 
in  form  but  in  motive  and  action,  and  the 
painting  is  extremely  good.  The  picture 
is  worthy  of  Webster. 

The  portraits  in  this  room  are  below  the 
average  in  number  and  merit;  yet  have 
we  marked  as  worthy  of  note  some  five, 
severally  painted  by  j.  P.  Knight,  R.A., 
R.  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  W.  M.  Tweedie,  J.  R. 
Swinton,  C.  A.  Duval,  and  A.  Legros.  Of 
Mr.  Knight’s  eight  portraits,  that  of 
‘ Mons.  Edmund  Erere’  (437)  is  the  best : 
this  figure,  with  pencil  and  sketch-book  in 
hand,  is  painted  in  a broad,  quiet,  simple 
manner.  ‘ Lady  Clinton  ’ (486),  by  R. 
Herdman,  R.S.A.,  is  eminently  effective: 
the  artist  knows  what  to  do,  the  attitude  is 
easy  and  graceful,  the  figure  is  well  placed 
in  the  landscape.  ‘ William  Aitchison, 
Esq.’  (446),  by  W.  M.  Tweedie,  is  careful 
in  the  figure  as  well  as  in  the  accessories. 
We  cannot  praise  Mr.  Swinton’s  ‘ Portrait 
of  the  Lord  Heytesbury  ‘ (447) ; it  is  muzzy, 
and  wants  definition.  M.  Legros  when 
he  paints  ‘A  Portrait’  (489),  naturally 
sticks  to  his  habitual  manner,  with,  how- 
ever, this  difference  and  disadvantage,  that 
the  portrait  is  as  black  as  a Byzantine  pic- 
ture six  centuries  old,  and  nearly  as  re- 
markable. 

This  gallery  is  certainly  not  the  fa- 
voured abode  of  landscape — at  least,  when 
unpeopled  by  figures.  Yet  here  may 
be  remarked  studies  of  land,  sky,  water, 
more  or  less  commendable,  by  C.  E.  John- 
son, C.  J.  Lewis,  F.  W.  Hulme,  Sir  G. 
Harvey,  E.  Gill,  T.  Brooks,  C.  P.  Knight, 
E.  Edwards,  C.  H.  Hemy,  P.  R.  Morris, 
and  J.  B.  C.  Corot.  ‘Loading  Timber’ 
(449),  by  C.  E.  Johnson,  is  a close  study 
of  picturesque  materials : the  colour  has 
rich  variety.  * A Woodland  Ramble  ’ 
(454),  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  is,  in  its  way,  a 
marvel,  after  the  artist’s  familiar  manner : 
the  details  include  primroses,  bluebells,  a 
squirrel,  &c.,  all  on  the  confines  of  a wood; 
the  pictorial  difficulty  involved  is  sur- 
mounted adroitly.  ‘The  Close  of  Day’ 
(478),  by  E.  W.  Hulme;  ‘Bound  for 
Melbourne  ’ (494),  by  C.  P.  Knight?;  and 
‘ The  Song  of  the  Sea  ’ (440),  by  E'.  Ed- 
wards, are  placed  too  high  to  be  appre- 
ciated : these  artists  have  scarcely  fared 
according  to  their  merits.  ‘ Glen  Falloch  ’ 
(480),  by  Sir  G.  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  figure-picture  already 
noticed  by  the  same  painter ; yet  is  this 
landscape  broad,  bold,  and  altogether  true 
to  Scotland.  ‘ London  River  ’ (451),  grey, 
hard,  sombre,  by  C.  N.  Hemy,  is  after  a 
manner  which  was  once  novel,  but  now 

grows  monotonous.  ‘ Saved  ’ (477)  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  performances  of 
Mr.  T.  Brooks  : the  incidents  are  forcibly 
told.  We  must  find  space  for  a remark- 
able picture,  ‘ The  Ambuscade  ’ (430),  by 
P.  R.  Morris.  This  composition  of  land- 
scape and  figures  evinces  knowledge,  and 
power  of  independent  treatment.  The 
drawing  is  firm,  the  disposition  of  a some- 
what complex  subject  skilful,  the  colour 
deep  and  significant.  The  work  is  unmis- 
takable for  talent.  It  remains  that  we 
should  notice  a production  anomalous,  and 
to  English  eyes  possibly  repulsive.  ‘ Figures, 
with  Landscape’  (422),  by  M.  Corot.  This 
picture  claims  to  be  a poem;  yet  is  the 
atmosphere  smoky,  and  the  trees,  of  a 
dusky  olive,  are  somewhat  dirty.  But  we 
must  admit  that  the  work  is  eminently 
artistic  in  balance  of  composition,  in  ap- 
portionment of  light  and  shade,  and  in  per- 
vading unison  of  tone.  M.  Corot  has  in 
France  a great  repute ; he  is  more  welcome 
than  many  of  the  foreigners  who  this  year 
have  invaded  the  Academy.  A man  of 
genius,  though  an  alien  to  England,  and 
even  to  Nature  herself,  is  generally  worthy 
of  attention. 

Gallery  No.  YIII.— Water-Colour 
Drawings. 

This  gallery,  though  disappointing  in  its 
contents,  is  constructively  and  decoratively 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Its  measurement 
is  43  feet  by  26  feet ; in  colour  the  walls 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  rooms 
for  the  hanging  of  oil-pictures,  by  a quiet 
tone  of  sage  green ; the  ceiling  also  is  more 
delicate  than  the  decoration  elsewhere  in 
the  building.  This  distinction  is  wise. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  expectations 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Academy  in  favour  of  the  Art  of 
Water-colour  Painting,  are  not  realised. 
The  number  of  drawings  hung  is  178 
against  306  in  the  Old  Water-colour  So- 
ciety, 277  in  the  new,  and  721  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  As  to  quality,  the  average  in  the 
Academy  is  below  the  average  merit,  at 
any  rate  of  the  Old  Water-colour.  The 
following  analysis  will  indicate  whence  the 
contributors  have  come,  and  what  artists 
in  other  societies  are  eager  to  try  their 
fortunes  within  the  Academy.  Among  the 
exhibitors  in  Gallery  YIII.  are  six  Aca- 
demicians; viz.,  G.  Jones,  E.  M.  Ward,  R. 
Redgrave,  J.  R.  Herbert,  J.  E.  Millais,  and 
P.  H.  Calderon  : three  Associates  ; viz.,  W. 
E.  Frost,  W.  C.  T..  Dobson,  and  G.  E. 
Street.  These  nine  Academicians  and 
Associates  are  represented  by  only  16 
drawings  out  of  a total  of  17S.  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore  that  the  gallery  is  practically 
in  the  possession  of  outsiders.  Whence  do 
these  outsiders  come  ? The  Old  Water- 
colour Gallery  it  is  known,  discouraged, 
and  that  we  think  wisely,  its  members 
from  sending  drawings  to  the  Academy; 
accordingly,  out  of  a society  of^fifty-eight, 
only  three  are  here  present;  viz.,  S.  P 
Jackson,  L.  Duncan,  and  J.  D.  Watson. 
The  Institute  of  Water-colour  Painters,  pos- 
sibly not  having  equal  power  of  resistance, 
is  represented  by  six  of  its  body ; viz,  H. 
Johnson,  H.  Tidey,  A.  Penley,  Mrs.  Duf- 
field,  C.  Yacher,  and  J.  Sherrin.  Again, 
from  the  Society  of  Female  Artists  we  trace 
seven  or  more  contributions.  But  it  is  from 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
that  the  most  numerous  reprisals  have 
been  made ; thus  at  least  fourteen  of  the 
exhibitors  in  that  gallery  have  come  to  the 
Academy;  among  the  number  may  be 
named  W.  R.  Beverley,  A.  H.  Luxmore, 
J.  W.  North,  J.  C.  Moore,  C.  R.  Aston,  C. 
Earle,  and  W.  F.  Stocks.  The  above 
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analysis  will  show  that  the  Academy,  as  a 
reward  for  their  virtuous  efforts,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  together  a varied,  rather 
than  choice,  collection ; and  thus  this  gal- 
lery, by  a certain  unevenness,  by  a few 
examples  of  very  exceptional  merit,  with 
a considerable  intervening  mass  of  medio- 
crity, approaches  in  aspect  and  standard 
of  excellence  “The  General  Exhibition” 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  We  have  thought 
it  might  be  instructive  to  work  out  these 
results  at  a time  when  the  independent 
Water-colour  Societies  are  threatened  with 
absorption.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
strongest  among  them  have  little  to  fear, 
provided  they  act  wisely  and  determi- 
nately  on  the  defensive.  The  experi- 
ment made  by  the  Academy  affords  but 
one  more  proof  that  water-colour  draw- 
ings can  with  difficulty  maintain  due  im- 
portance in  the  presence  of  oils.  The  Aca- 
demy has  acted  generously  in  providing 
space  for  water-colour  painters  ; the  action 
taken  will  be  productive  of  good,  especially 
if,  under  a wise  toleration,  the  separate 
societies  are  able  to  maintain  their  integrity 
and  independence. 

The  artists  above  named  as  present  in 
this  gallery  have  been  so  frequently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
that  individual  criticism  may  be  dispensed 
with.  A few  salient  points,  however,  may 
be  noted.  Conspicuous  position  is  given 
to  a powerful  drawing  by  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.,  ‘Monk  declaring  for  a Free  Parlia- 
ment— from  the  fresco  in  the  Commons’ 
Corridor,  Houses  of  Parliament’  (544). 
Powerful  also,  though  not  very  refined,  is 
4 The  Fruit  Seller  ’ (643),  by  P.  A.  Calde- 
ron, R.A. ; a work  in  tempera  upon 
canvas  ; similar,  as  to  technical  process  and 
consequent  quality,  to  drawings  by  the 
same  artist  we  have  in  past  years  noticed 
in  the  Dudley.  Strong  also  and  opaque  is 
a picture  of  4 Mrs.  J.  D.  Watson  ’ (665),  by 
J.  D.  Watson.  Likewise,  for  mastery, 
must  be  mentioned  4 Persian  Tartars,  Cas- 
pian Sea  ’ (572),  and  4 Flight  of  Lesgian 
Calvary — a Russian  battery  in  the  back- 
ground ’ (628),  severally  painted  by  the 
well-reputed  Munich  artist,  T.  Horschelt  : 
these  drawings  show  a trained  hand,  and  a 
mastery  over  no  ordinary  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  subjects  treated.  Also  meri- 
torious and  out  of  the  common  are  contri- 
butions by  A.  Holiday  and  W.  B.  Scott. 

4 Ave  Maria’  (519)  is  a cartoon  for  one  of 
two  life-size  paintings  on  the  east  wall  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  Notting  Hill,  executed 
by  Mr.  Holiday.  This  revival  is  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  its  historic  antecedents  in  Italy. 
Yet  is  the  treatment  rather  too  decorative ; 
indeed,  we  should  scarcely  know  that  this 
was  meant  for  religious  Art  had  not  the 
painter  placed  gold  glories  round  the 
heads ; and  it  may  further  be  objected  that 
the  Madonna  is  full  too  much  like  a 
modern  young  lady,  ready  to  meet  an  un- 
expected visitor  with  sharp  repartee.  W. 
B.  Scott  has  found  for  his  creative  talent  a 
Biblical  subject,  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
never  to  our  knowledge  been  treated 
before  : 4 And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; and 
the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  were 
rent’  (525).  The  picture  is  of  wild  sub- 
limity— lightning  and  whirlwind  sweep 
through  the  canvas.  The  work  is  boldly 
imaginative,  yet  eccentric. 

J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  has  a couple  of 
drawings,  apparently  book  - illustrations, 
clever  as  usual  in  composition  and  artistic 
in  method.  Also  W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A., 
has  a capital  little  sketch,  4 Children  at 
Lucerne’  (514),  admirable  for  taste,  and  for 
a certain  style  in  dr-awing  and  touch. 
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We  note  also,  for  fine  quality.  ‘ The  Young 
Student  ’ (667),  by  W.  J.  Muckley,  and 
‘The  Gentle  Art’  (680),  by  A.  H.  Lux- 
more.  4 Picking  Peaches  ’ (614),  by  Miss  H. 
Thornycroft,  should  not  be  passed  without 
admiration  for  graceful  lines  and  quiet 
thought.  At  a glance  the  visitor  will  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  W.  R.  Beverly  supplies  some 
showy  scenes ; J.  W.  North,  another  fa- 
vourite in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  will  also 
have  to  contend  against  a violence  in 
colour  which  does  outrage  to  nature. 
C.  N.  Hemy,  likewise  of  signal,  though 
eccentric,  talent,  may  err  in  the  opposite 
direction ; yet  4 The  Mill  Pond  ’ (685) — a 
picture  in  distemper  on  canvas — if  a little 
black,  has  very  fine  qualities  in  the 
shadows.  There  is  not  a more  remarkable 
drawing  in  the  room.  A study  made  in 
the  Dolomite  mountains  by  Mr.  Street 
(615),  the  architect,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
curiosity.  Interest  also  will  attach  to 
several  drawings  remarkable  for  detail, 
brilliance,  and  atmosphere,  made  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  R.A.,  in  the  East.  They  are  in 
style  and  quality  identical  with  the  artist’s 
oil-pictures. 

Gallery  No.  IX. 

This  is  one  of  the  four-comer  rooms,  each 
of  which,  and  this  more  especially,  is 
placed  to  disadvantage.  Here  the  sym- 
metry of  hanging  is  broken  by  29  crayon 
drawings,  admitted  evidently  by  prescrip- 
tive courtesy,  rather  than  on  ground  of 
distinguishing  merit.  We  think  that  the 
experience  of  this  somewhat  experimental 
year  should  lead  in  future  to  the  placing  of 
these  drawings  in  the  Lecture-room.  It  is 
clear,  considering  the  number  of  works 
rejected,  that  utmost  possible  space  should 
be  made  for  oils.  This  gallery  does  not  in 
size  materially  differ  from  rooms  1,  2,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  10  ; its  dimensions  are '40  feet  in 
length  and  31  feet  in  breadth.  Its  original 
destination  would  seem  to  have  been,  as 
indeed  its  contents  indicate,  a little  doubt- 
ful : the  colouring  of  the  walls  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  water-colour  gallery. 
The  number  of  works  hung  is,  oil-paintings 
100,  crayon  drawings  29.  Of  the  oil- 
paintings,  5 are  by  Academicians,  1 by 
an  Associate,  while  94  are  by  outsiders. 
Again  these  numbers  do  not  support  the 
charge  that  the  Academy  seeks  to  esta- 
blish for  itself  a monoply.  Of  the  29  crayon 
drawings  3 are  contributed  by  one  As- 
sociate ; the  restare  exclusively  the  pro- 
ducts of  outsiders.  The  gallery  is  not 
marked  by  anything  specially  distinctive  ; 
indeed,  its  contents  give  the  impression  of 
being  of  the  nature  of  odds  aud  ends,  and  ; 
from  the  position  of  the  two  doors  and  the  ( 
intrusion  of  the  crayons,  the  effect  is  alto- 
gether scattered.  Such  specific  character 
as  may  be  distinguished  is  derived  from 
four  classic  works,  cognate  in  historic  style, 
yet  otherwise  dissimilar.  These  are  4 Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice’  (700),  by  G.  F.  ! 
Watts,  R.A.  ; 4 Electra  at  the  Tomb  of 
Agamemnon ’(705),  by  F.  Leighton,  R.A. ; 

4 A Yenus  ’ (699),  by  A.  Moore  ; and  ‘ The 
Toilette  of  a Roman  Lady’  (787),  by 
Simeon  Solomon.  The  last  work  should 
have  obtained  a better  placo  than  in  a 
corner  above  the  line.  Otherwise  we  are 
not  able  to  confirm  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  the  hanging  either  in 
this  room  or  in  the  exhibition  generally.  ) 

The  high  Art  and  the  grand  style  which 
have  long  obtained  favour  from  Mr.  Watts 
reach  their  best  result  in  a lovely  and  rap-  1 
turous  composition,  4 Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice ’ (700).  The  composition  is  studious 
of  balanced  lines,  the  forms  are  of  noble 
type,  the  action  is  grand,  even  tragic. 
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The  work  may  be  quoted  as  a striking 
example  of  how  greatness  may  be  made 
compatible  with  a small  scale.  Very  dif- 
ferent, especially  in  colour,  is  an  equally 
remarkable  picture,  4 Electra  at  the  Tomb  of 
Agamemnon  ’ (705),  by  Mr.  Leighton ; 
thus  it  may  be  said  that  while  Mr.  Watts’s 
composition  is  expressly  pictorial,  Mr. 
Leighton’s  is  essentially  statuesque ; the 
former  artist  sees  his  subject  through  the 
medium  of  colour,  the  latter  of  form  : thus, 
likewise,  while  4 Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ’ in 
style  is  allied  to  the  Italian  renaissance, 
4 Electra  ’ reverts  to  Grecian  epochs ; the 
drapery  too  is  strictly  classic,  and  the  ex- 
pression, though  intense,  has  been  re- 
strained within  bounds  of  moderation.  Mr. 
Leighton’s  manner  is  here  somewhat  cold, 
yet  is  it  unmistakably  scholarly  and  refined. 
As  a companion  to  ‘Electra’  hangs  in 
astounding  contrast  4 A Venus  ’ (699),  by 
Mr.  A.  Moore.  The  figure  is  in  |no  way 
obnoxious  to  good  morals ; indeed,  it  is  too 
ugly  and  repulsive  to  be  objectionable 
except  to  taste.  The  torso,  which  is  the 
best  part,  appears  to  be  an  adaptation/rom 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  Mr.  Moore  may, 
perhaps,  have  in  some  measure  spoilt  him- 
self for  the  painting  of  easel-pictures  by 
the  practice  of  mural  decoration.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  transparency  and  juiciness 
of  oils,  or  a finish  suited  to  near  view,  here 
we  have  rawness,  opacity,  and  a surface 
as  of  plastered  wall,  with  a certain  rude 
defiant  power  which  is  intolerable  save  at 
a distance.  And,  indeed,  due  distance  does 
give  a certain  “ enchantment  to  the  view,” 
so  that  at  the  remove  of  the  further  side  of 
the  room  the  figure  tells  out  with  some- 
what of  the  light-giving  power  of  fresco. 
Still,  if  the  function  of  Art,  as  formerly 
supposed,  be  to  please,  Mr.  Moore,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  yet  far  from  the  end  desired. 
Again,  wholly  distinct  in  style  from  any  of 
the  three  classic  works  just  mentioned 
comes  4 The  Toilette  of  a Roman  Lady  ’ 
(787),  by  Mr.  Simeon  Solomon.  This  re- 
markable composition,  unlike  the  figures 
of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Leighton,  evinces 
joy  and  rapture  in  colour ; the  romance  of 
modern  and  middle-age  Art  has  infused 
warm  tone,  and  swelling,  exuberant  form, 
into  the  severity  of  the  classic.  Air.  Solo- 
mon has  evidently  received  as  a sugges- 
tion to  his  picture  certain  well-known 
mural  paintings  of  Pompeii ; we  recognise 
analogous  types  even  to  the  full,  thick, 
Roman  throat.  The  style  is  somewhat 
decorative,  and  pertains  to  periods  of  de- 
cadence ; nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the 
artist’s  very  best  efforts : it  has  more  power 
and  firmness  than  drawings  recently  exhi- 
bited in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Close  by 
hangs  a refined  subtle  work,  distinguished 
by  colour,  ‘Helena  and  Hermia’  (785),  by 
Miss  R.  Solomon  ; the  manner  of  brother 
and  sister  naturally  is  not  wholly  unlike. 
The  above  three  classic  works  may  be 
accepted  as  signs  of  the  time ; we  rejoice 
over  the  revival  of  an  Art  which  is  the 
grandest  and  the  truest  the  world  has  yet 
known.  Yet  all  revivals  must  be  accepted 
with  suspicion  ; they  are,  by  the  conditions 
of  their  birth,  more  traditional  than  crea- 
tive ; they  are  apt  to  shrink  from  immediate 
contact  with  nature,  and  incur  the  peril  of 
emulating  the  defects,  rather  than  of  reach- 
ing the  merits,  of  the  schools  they  affect. 

This  gallery,  in  common  with  its  prede- 
cessors, gives,  we  are  glad  to  note,  indication 
of  the  steady  advance  made  within  recent 
years  by  the  main  body  of  our  English 
artists.  For  example,  we  have,  from  time 
to  time,  observed  upon  the  promise  given 
by  0.  S.  Lidderdale,  and  now,  at  length, 
in  some  good  degree,  we  realise  this  pro- 
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misein  the  artist’s  best  work,  ‘Hiding,  after 
Culloden  ’ (701) : here  we  have  intention, 
expression,  power  in  hand  as  in  colour. 
‘Faithful  unto  Death’  (720),  by  Mr. 
Houston,  is  a touching  incident,  re- 
lated with  power,  feeling,  and  effect,  and 
wrought  with  consummate  knowledge  and 
skill.  Mr.  Hayllar  is  most  clever  at 
pictorial  tricks ; he  has  tried  sundry  devices, 
and  now  he  introduces  an  umbrella.  Yet 
‘ School’  (735)  is  clever,  and  scarcely  com- 
monplace : Mr.  Hayllar  in  his  pictures  of 
children  makes  appeal,  not  to  artists,  but  to 
parents.  Another  street-scene,  and  that,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  pathetic  and  lachrymose,  we 
owe  to  Mr.  H.  Wallis.  ‘ A JanuaryMorn- 
ing  ’ (745)  is  full  blue,  purple,  and  white,  for 
real  life  ; but  then  we  must  remember  the 
artist  desires,  not  to  be  natural  or  prosaic, 
but  intensely  sentimental.  Still  more  false 
in  sentiment,  not  to  say  in  Art,  is  the  Hon. 
L.  Wingfield’s  ‘Doomed  ’ (750).  That  any 
child  should  thus  sleep  till  drowned  by  the 
tide  is  almost  incredible  as  a matter  of 
fact,  and  in  point  of  Art  the  idea  is  not  so 
much  sensational  as  contemptible.  The 
absurd  conception  is  in  no  way  redeemed 
by  the  execution.  Infinitely  better  in 
point  of  Art  is  * Mending  the  Stepping- 
stones  ’ (759),  by  J.  Richardson.  This 
really  is  a capital  picture ; the  combination 
between  figures  and  landscape  is  specially 
felicitous.  Mr.  Brennan  is,  as  usual, 
amazingly  clever  in  ‘ II  Tamburino  ’ (783)  : 
here  we  have  sunshine,  relative  tone 
between  light  and  shade,  texture  on  sur- 
face, and  quality  in  colour.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  pretend  to  high  Art,  yet  is  it 
perfect  after  its  kind.  ‘The  Visit  to  the  Phy- 
sician’ (721),  by  J.  Castiglione,  presents 
that  weak  and  incoherent  conglomerate  of 
styles  found  in  modern  Italian  Art.  Why 
continental  mediocrity  should  be  permitted 
to  try  within  our  Academy  to  retrieve  its 
lost  fortunes  is  a question  we  will  not 
presume  to  solve.  The  eye  is  caught  by  a 
powerful  picture  by  J.  Stirling,  ‘ Al- 
Ghirab — Water-seller  of  Morocco  ’ (772). 
This  work,  for  character  in  the  heads,  for 
picturesque  costume,  and  for  richness  of 
colour,  recalls  the  manner  of  John  Phillip. 
Yet  one  more  foreigner,  J.  Van  Lerius, 
inflicts  on  the  exhibition  a vapid,  spurious 
compilation,  called  ‘ Cinderella  ’ (729).  W. 
Gale  and  W.  J.  Webb  seem  to  desire  to 
point  a moral  and  teach  a lesson.  ‘ Sick, 
and  in  Prison  ’ (751),  by  the  former,  is  a 
small  work  of  good  intention.  ‘ The  East- 
ern Sheepfold’  (766),  by  W.  J.  Webb,  is 
intended  to  symbolise  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  careth  for  the  sheep.  The  picture 
rises  to  a kind  of  feeble  sublimity,  the 
thought  is  noble,  the  execution  weak. 
This  artist  is  worthy  of,  and  yet  far  from, 
success. 

E.  Opie,  dating  like  his  namesake  and 
relative,  the  respected  Academician  and 
lecturer,  from  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  comes 
once  more  among  us.  His  position,  though 
hopeful,  is  scarcely  yet  established.  ‘ On 
Politics  : a Clenching  Argument’  (716),  is 
a picture  vigorous  and  good  in  intent, 
but  rather  rude  and  negligent  of  finish. 
‘The  Penance  of  Dr.  Johnson’  (768),  by 
E.  Crowe,  is  also  vigorous,  and  withal 
black  and  crude : the  composition  falls 
into  disorder ; the  artist  once  more  gives 
bent  to  his  serio-comic  propensities,  and 
succeeds  in  making  the  grand  old  moralist 
ridiculous.  A.  Johnson  is  a painter  who 
courts  popularity  in  the  garb  of  romantic 
rusticity ; ‘ Flora  Macdonald  ’ (723)  is 
clever  and  conventional.  ‘ Looking  it 
Over’  (758),  by  H.  King,  is  perfect  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  called  “ The  Suf- 
folk Street  School : ” the  picture  is  charm- 


ing and  well  painted.  Penry  Williams 
sends  from  his  long  abode  in  Rome  a 
pleasing  picture,  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  his  style,  ‘ An  Italian  Peasant  Girl  at 
her  Devotions  ’ (770).  This  ideal  peasant, 
like  certain  figures  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  is 
something  too  good  to  be  true  : the  colour 
is  pinky  and  blue.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  as  first-rate  in  their  way,  two 
domestic  interiors,  hanging  side  by  side — 
‘ Les  Premieres  Lemons’  (781),  by  J.  B.  J. 
Frayer,  and  ‘ The  Welcome  Step,’  by  G. 
G.  Kilburne  : the  latter  we  have  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  one  of  the  rising,  or 
rather  risen,  men  in  the  Institute.  The 
only  other  figure-picture  we  have  marked 
for  commendation  is  a refined,  poetic, 
lovely  composition,  ‘ Hermia — a Mid- 
summer’s Night’s  Dream’ (706),  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Freer.  We  may  not  omit  to  notice 
a small  but  exceedingly  meritorious  work 

(707) ,  ‘The  Rivals,’  J.  Mahoney. 

The  portraits  which  in  this  gallery  call 
for  mention  are  comparatively  few.  At 
the  top  of  the  room  presides  ‘ The  Venera- 
ble Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Prolo- 
cutor of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury’ 
(734),  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A.  The  figure 
is  quiet,  grey,  individual ; the  style  ap- 
proaching the  artist’s  crayons,  which  have 
an  Art-merit  his  oils  have  never  attained. 
Mr.  Wells,  A.,  we  fear,  is  in  danger  of  con- 
tracting the  vices  common  to  fashionable 
portrait-painters : there  is  something  dis- 
agreeably garish  in  the  showy  canvas 
which  contains  ‘ Mary  and  Clara,  Daugh- 
ters of  John  Dugdale,  Esq.’  (702).  We 
may  here  take  occasion  to  commend  a very 
clever  head,  ‘ Diana,’  by  Miss  Wells,  the 
sister  of  the  Associate : this  study  has 
individuality  and  independence  ; the  man- 
ner is  masterly.  The  great  composer  in 
the  new  school,  ‘Liszt’  (771),  is  repre- 
sented by  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  habited  as  an 
Abbe,  and  carrying  a candle ; the  figure  is 
lank  as  a clockcase;  the  painter’s  treat- 
ment is  severe ; of  colour  and  of  show  he  is 
abstemious;  yet  is  the  head  grand  as  if 
possessed  by  great  ideas.  The  picture  is 
altogether  remarkable.  So,  too,  but  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  is  ‘ Portrait  of  a Lady’ 

(708) .  We  had  marked  this  picture  as 
“atrocious,”  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  painter  was  none  other 
than  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  The  Art  is 
opaque,  crude,  and  disagreeable ; yet  does 
it  reach  force.  Close  by  we  come  upon  a 
portrait  by  another  painter  of  whom  it  is 
always  impossible  to  prophesy  what  he 
may  do  next.  ‘Mrs.  Barstow’  (714),  by 
F.  Sandys,  is  to  our  mind  vastly  superior 
to  ‘ Medea  ; ’ this  picture  is  no  unworthy 
sequel  to  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Rose,  of  which, 
when  exhibited  some  years  since  in  the 
Academy,  we  spoke  in  highest  praise : it 
has  the  fidelity,  exactitude,  and  detail  of 
Van  Eyck  and  Memling.  As  a study  of 
character,  for  care  in  modelling,  and  even 
for  flesh-painting,  there  are  few  finer 
works  in  the  exhibition.  On  the  advance 
made  by  the  Hon.  H.  Graves  we  have 
already  commented:  ‘ Master  Wallace  Cock- 
rane  ’ (736)  is  painted  in  emulation  of 
Reynolds : the  subject  is  sketchily  thrown 
out  of  hand ; the  colour,  in  rich  assemblage 
of  blues,  reds,  and  browns,  is  pleasing.  It 
is  quite  a relief,  in  this  revival  of  a past 
style,  to  get  some  variety  on  our  modern 
methods  of  portraiture. 

The  landscapes  are  not  specially  remark- 
able. Yet  ‘ Sultry  Hours’  (769),  by  J.  T. 
Linnell,  is  a grand  pastoral,  though 
injured,  as  often  is  the  case  with  this 
artist,  by  shadows  over-blue,  and  lights 
too  yellow.  ‘A  Woodland  Study’  (722) 
has  the  brilliant  characteristics  of  W. 


Luker  in  his  specific  line  of  subject. 
‘London  from  Greenwich  Hill’  (732),  by 
H.  Dawson,  is  large,  solid,  heavy,  cheered 
by  playful  light  on  foreground,  and  a 
pretty  fancy  in  the  sky.  C J.  Lewis’s 
‘ Barley  Harvest  ’ (747)  is,  as  usual,  a faith- 
ful study  of  yellow  corn,  illumined  by  red 
flowers.  The  last  work  by  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A., 
is  ‘ Guardians  of  the  rock  part  of  Gardenen 
Battery,  Gibraltar  ’ (737) ; the  picture  is 
cold  and  clear,  hard,  literal,  and  true. 
Some  disappointment  will  probably  be 
felt  in  Mr.  Brett’s  ‘ Wide  Waters  ’ (773), 
concerning  which  considerable  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised.  The  artist  seems 
always  intent  on  working  out  some 
anomalous  problem  in  atmospheric  effect, 
often  more  uncommon  than  agreeable. 
The  two  Misses  Mutrie  are  brilliant  as 
ever : ‘ Fruit  ’ (763),  by  Miss  A.  F.  Mu- 
trie is  specially  transparent,  lustrous,  and 
true.  ‘Some  Horses’  (728),  by  W.  H. 
Hopkins,  shows  knowledge  of  the  points. 
But  among  animal-painters  none  are  of 
better  promise  than  C.  B.  Barber  ; the 
drawing  of  stags,  ‘ North  of  the  Tweed  ’ 
(764),  is  admirable,  and  the  painting  of  the 
accessories  is  dexterous  and  masterly.  The 
picture  which  comes  next  in  the  catalogue, 

‘ A Wayside  Cross— Brittany  ’ (765),  by  G. 
H.  Boughton,  is  also  in  its  way  inimitable. 
The  colours  are  broken  into  tertiaries,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French,  and  the  quiet 
pathos  and  heartfelt  devotion  of  the  simple 
country-folk  are  worthy  of  Breton. 

Gallery  No.  X. 

This,  the  last  of  the  galleries  devoted  to 
oil-pictures,  is,  in  dimensions  and  decora- 
tion, the  same  as  No.  IX.  It  measures 
40  feet  in  length,  and  31  feet  in  breadth,  and 
affords  good  hanging  space  for  93  pictures : 
of  these  12  are  by  Academicians,  2 by  As- 
sociates, while  79  come  from  outsiders.  This 
Gallery  X.  is  last,  and,  in  point  of  merit, 
least.  People  naturally  begin  with  No.  I. ; 
and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  end  of  the 
series,  they  become  a little  weary,  and  impa- 
tiently hurry  on  : thus  this  room  is  often 
scanty  in  visitors,  while  the  more  favoured 
points  in  the  exhibition  are  crowded.  No- 
thing can  make  this  gallery  a post  of  honour, 
unless  the  Council  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  end  with  a climax  of  grand  works. 
But  just  the  opposite  course  has  been 
taken  : pictures  crowded  out  elsewhere  are 
brought  here  as  a last  expedient,  so  that 
the  room  becomes  as  it  were  a refuge  for 
forlorn  hopes.  Strange  works  here  find 
place ; thus,  in  one  page  of  the  catalogue, 
we  have  placed  crosses  against  fifteen 
works,  and  never  do  we  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  one  room  so  large  a proportion 
of  hopelessly  bad  portraits.  The  gallery, 
however,  is  redeemed  by  some  few  capital 
works : thus  any  collection  would  receive 
ornament  from  the  pictures  we  here  find 
by  F.  Leighton,  A Elmore,  R.  Lehmann, 
J.  Faed,  M.  G.  Brennan,  A.  H.  Burr,  J. 
Burr,  M.  Michael,  R.  Herdman,  F.  Dillon, 
and  V.  Navlet. 

Mr.  Leighton,  R.A. , the  active  hanger  of 
the  year,  has,  with  a self-denial  worthy  of  all 
praise,  given  to  his  own  pictures  the  worst 
places.  There  is  not  one  of  his  works  that 
has  not  grievously  suffered,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  whole  number  ‘ Helios  and  Rhodus  ’ 
(864)  is  injured  most.  This  classic  and 
ideal  Art  needs  to  be  treated  tenderly ; 
indeed,  often  after  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  creations  thus  transcendent  appear 
anomalous  in  the  midst  of  a school  which 
wears  a plain  naturalistic  aspect.  More- 
over, ‘ Helios  and  Rhodus  ’ is  one  of  the 
most  ultra  manifestations  of  the  artist’s 
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imagination : figures  of  large  size  floating 
amid  air,  gods  in  the  clouds  above,  and 
the  blue  -ZEgean  sea  beneath  their  feet,  is 
a flight  of  fancy  which,  to  the  matter-of- 
fact  common-sense  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, may  appear  rather  preposterous. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  truly  thankful  to  any 
painter  who  will  bring  us  deliverance  from 
the  plain  plodding  prose  of  modern  realistic 
schools.  Mr.  Stanhope's  ‘ Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine’ (843)  is  a work  which  stands 
in  need  of  much  indulgence : the  artist 
shows  a certain  lofty  disdain  of  nature 
and  possibility,  and  some  persons  will 
hold  that  aiming  at  the  supernatural,  the 
painter  is  landed  in  regions  sacred  to 
abortion  and  absurdity.  The  colour  is  the 
best  part  of  the  composition,  and  the  work 
is  sustained  by  a certain  romance  and 
imagination  which  are  kindred  to  the  Arts 
of  Venice  and  Japan.  ‘ The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal’  (899),  by  Mr.  Gale,  also  claims 
indulgence.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  some 
painters  seem  to  believe  that  the  first  step 
to  religious  Art  must  be  taken  by  a de- 
liberate departure  from  nature.  Hr.  Gale’s 
picture,  however,  is  praiseworthy;  the 
intention  is  good  ; and  there  are  few  works 
which  imply  more  careful  consideration 
or  a greater  amount  of  untiring  toil. 

There  is  scarcely  a more  popular  picture 
in  the  Academy  than  J.  Faed’s  ‘ John 
Anderson  my  Jo  ’ (824).  People,  as  they 
stand  around  this  humble  scene  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  hai’dly  know  which  most  to 
admire,  the  good  old  couple  seated  by  the 
fire,  or  the  tea-pot  and  tea- cups  standing 
on  the  table.  We  have  heard  the  preference 
given  to  the  latter;  but  really,  on  every 
ground,  this  cottage  story  merits  the  ad- 
miration it  receives.  It  is  carefully  and 
evenly  painted  throughout,  and  possesses  the 
best  qualities  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
in  the  Scotch  national  school  of  Wilkie. 
Like  commendation  cannot  be  extended  to 
a common,  coarse,  and  apparently  Scandi- 
navian picture,  ‘Auction  of  Effects  in  a 
Baronial  Hall  in  Sweden’  (831),  by  T.  W. 
Wallander.  Another  picture,  ‘ Grace 
before  Dinner’  (841),  by  M.  Michael, 
an  artist  who  dates  from  Berlin,  has  quali- 
ties in  common  with  the  Faed  school. 
The  sentiment  is  simple  and  honest,  the 
expression  deep  and  heartfelt.  Somewhat 
analogous  treatments  are  adopted  by  the 
two  Scotch  brothers,  A.  H.  Burr  and  J. 
Burr.  Yet  is  the  ‘ Escape  of  Queen 
Henrietta’  (854),  by  the  former,  anomalous, 
as  if  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  schools  had  in 
some  unaccountable  way  got  mixed  up 
with  high  Art,  and  a dash  and  shadow  of  the 
Maclise  melodrama.  Thus  this  picture  is 
a species  of  spasmodic  genre,  and  conse- 
quently neither  the  subject  nor  style  holds 
together  accordantly.  Queen  Henrietta, 
seeking  refuge  in  a hut,  conceals  herself  in 
some  straw.  The  Queen  constitutes  the 
high  Art  part  of  the  picture  : then  in  the 
further  extremity  of  the  hut  lurk  some 
suspicious  rustics;  and  they  form,  of  course, 
the  low  Art  of  the  composition.  In  the  ex- 
ecution there  is  the  same  discrepancy.  It 
would  almost  appear  as  if  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr 
were  contemplating  the  transition  made  by 
Wilkie  from  genre  to  history,  but  he  should 
take  warning  from  the  mistake  committed 
by  his  great  predecessor.  The  other  Mr. 
Burr,  in  ‘ The  Intercepted  Letter’  (875), 
is  in  like  danger  of  mistaking  his  vocation. 
In  the  sublime  indignation  depicted  in 
the  countenance  of  the  young  woman 
seated  in  a rush -bottom  chair,  the  artist 
tells  us  that  he  also  is  fired  by  ambition  to 
tread  in  the  lofty  walks  of  high  Art.  . Yet, 
undoubtedly,  the  best  parts  of  the  picture 
are  the  wrinkled  faces  of  the  rustic  old 


man  and  old  woman.  In  such  unimagi- 
native realism  the  Scotch  school  shows  its 
strength. 

M.  Rudolph  Lehmann  gains  much  by 
the  new  galleries;  he  obtains  hanging 
space  for  seven  works;  even  Mr.  V.  Prinsep, 
who  may  have  found  favour,  is  not  allowed 
more  than  six ; and,  perhaps,  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  M.  Lehmann  has  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  for  his  talents  high 
appreciation.  Uertainly,  a most  refined 
and  artistic  picture  (862)  has  he  painted 
in  response  to  the  lines  of  Miss  Landon — 


“I  watched  the  light  flame  falling  fast  ; 
I saw  the  a-hes  fade  and  die ; 

So  bright  at  first— so  dark  at  last! 
Methought  it  was  love’s  history.” 


Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Topham  has  a second  pic- 
ture, differing  in  style  most  materially  from 
the  first,  already  noticed.  ‘Dora’  (837), 
from  Tennyson,  is  a most  successful  pla- 
giarism on  the  manner  of  young  Mr.  Les- 
lie. The  wc  rk  has  a delicate  tone,  suffused 
by  a haze  of  soft  sentiment.  Mr.  Topham, 
evidently  still  in  transition,  is  in  search  of 
a style ; this  picture  is  inferior  to  ‘ Relics 
of  Pompeii’  (398).  Mr.  F.  Wyburd’s 
‘ Daisy  ’ (904)  has  the  doubtful  merit  of 
being  elaborated  as  a miniature ; the 
colours  are  out  of  tone,  but  time  were 
wasted  in  the  depreciation  of  a style  which 
is  evidently  meant  to  please.  Tho  next 
picture  in  the  catalogue,  ‘ Chatterton’  (905), 
by  W.  B.  Morris,  has  merit,  and  yet  is 
unsatisfactory.  Two  little  pictures,  ‘ A 
Staircase— Capri  ’ (849),  by  W.  MLaclaren, 
and  ‘Pitiless’  (856),  by  J.  Morgan,  are 
severally  to  be  commended.  The  outer 
doorway  is  furnished  with  two  pictures 
which  close  the  catalogue  of  oils,  ‘ Home 
again’  (911),  by  W.  Ouless,  and  ‘The 
Restoration — the  Tables  turned’  (912),  by 
G.  E.  Hicks.  In  the  last  a set  of  rowdy 
ringers  are  pulling  ropes  and  ringing  bells, 
in  a style  half  between  that  of  the  stage 
and  of  the  public-house.  The  painter  has 
reached  so  high  a pitch  of  cleverness  that 
to  suggest  that  more  study  or  sobriety 
might  improve  his  Art  would  evidently  be 
deemed  mere  impertinence.  The  other 
picture  above  named,  ‘ Home  again,’  by 
Mr.  Ouless,  is  in  all  respects  a contrast. 
Genius  it  does  not  pretend  to,  but  only  to 
that  somewhat  mawkish  sentiment  which 
finds  its  sphere  by  the  comfortable  fireside 
and  the  domestic  hearthrug.  The  painter 
may  be  commended  for  care  in  execution 
and  balance  in  colour. 

This  gallery  contains  some  few  good  por- 
traits, others  incredibly  bad.  A.  Elmore, 
R.A.,  in  ‘John  Simon,  F.R.S.’  (879),  gains 
more  than  common  style  and  colour ; we 
easily  perceive  that  he  descends  to  por- 
traiture from  a higher  sphere.  N.  Mac- 
beth is  better  in  form  than  in  colour  in 
the  ‘Portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Bruce’ 
(908).  L.  Dickinson  turns  out  a plain, 
good  picture  in. ‘The  Hon.  W.  E.  Frere’ 
(827).  E.  Armitage,  A.,  makes  a literal 
transcript  and  masterly  study  of  a face  in 
‘Portrait’  (868).  H.  Weig all  is  unequal ; 
as  usual,  he  is  more  happy  in  dealing  with 
a lady  than  with  a gentleman ; ‘ Mrs.  Wid- 
drington  ’ (857)  is  refined  and  delicate : 
on  the  other  hand,  ‘ Earl  Fitzwilliam,  K.G., 
and  Son’  (839),  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York’  (883),  are  absolute  failures.  R. 
Herdman,  R.S.A.,  must  have  great  confi- 
dence in  his  powers  to  venture  on  the 
exhibition  of  a work  so  slashing  and  sketchy 
as  ‘A  Portrait’  (884).  Yet  is  the  treat- 
ment eminently  artistic,  the  touch  masterly 
for  intention  and  fling,  the  colour  brilliant 
and  true  in  its  relations. 

The  room  has  a fair  proportion  of  prosaic 
and  poetic  studies  from  nature.  Birket 


FosTERin  ‘A  Surrey  Lane  ’ (829)  is,  as  ever, 
sparkling  and  sunny ; it  strikes  us,  how- 
ever, that  his  touch  is  rather  too  uniform 
in  mass  and  in  weight  throughout ; the 
execution  lacks  variety ; the  artist  evi- 
dently is  not  yet  as  much  at  home  in  oils 
as  in  water-colours ; the  paints  would 
seem  to  clog  the  brush.  A.  Vertumni’s 
‘View  in  the  Pontine  Marshes’  (845)  is 
certainly  a grand  idea  for  solemn  monotony 
and  dreary  desolation : the  scene  is  grey, 
dark,  dank,  the  lurking-place  of  malaria. 
To  paint  ‘ The  Great  Pyramid  ’ (888)  is 
almost  as  difficult  a task  as  to  paint 
Niagara,  yet  has  Mr.  Dillon  succeeded. 
He  gains  scale,  space,  atmosphere,  and 
colour;  the  picture  is  eminently  poetic. 
So  too  is  ‘North  Shields—  Sunrise  ’ (842), 
by  J.  Danby.  Sentiment  is  not  here 
swept  in  with  a broad  brush  wholesale ; 
the  colours  are  modulated  and  moderated 
in  their  intensity ; shadow  passes  across 
the  sunshine,  and  light  plays  among  the 
shade.  The  effect  has  not  been  done  to 
order,  but  is  gained  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  nature.  ‘ On  the  Lagune 
of  Venice  ’ (885),  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  is 
perhaps  rather  too  violent  in  its  contrasts ; 
the  chief  value  is  in  the  half-tones. 


Lecture-Room. 


The  lecture- room  was  in  a moment  of 
extremity  hastily  improvised  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  architectural  drawings,  etchings, 
engravings,  and  miniatures.  The  result  is 
not  quite  as  scattered  and  confused  as 
might  have  been  feared.  We  need  not 
tarry  long.  Architects  have  long  deemed 
themselves  ill  used,  yet  have  they  little 
right  to  complain  if  they  only  send  designs 
which  it  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  any 
Academy  to  hang,  and  which  no  public 
will  caro  to  look  at.  For  the  most  part 
these  architectural  drawings  are  as  poor 
in  execution  as  in  idea  : as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  the  intent 
would  seem  to  be,  to  gain  a show  which 
may  prove  irresistible  to  a building  com- 
mittee. Architects  have  grumbled  long 
and  loudly  at  the  ill  appreciation  they  have 
obtained  within  the  Academy.  But  let 
any  one  look  at  tho  display  here  made,  and 
he  will  cease  to  wonder  at  indifference  or 
neglect.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  we  would 
ask,  that  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
exhibition  is  that  which  falls  under  the 
control  of  the  architects  ? We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  trouble  our  readers  with  criticism 
on  individual  works,  yet  we  can  scarcely 
pas3  wholly  without  remark  a design 
which  we  fear  will  prejudice  materially  the 
architectural  aspect  of  one  of  our  chief 
thoroughfares,  if  it  do  not  injure  the  good 
repute  of  English  architecture  before  the 
world  at  large.  We  refer  to  what  promises 
to  be  a piece  of  pretentious  mediocrity, 

‘ Burlington  House  new  building ; fa9ade 
to  Piccadilly,  now  being  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Banks  and  Barry  ’ (972).  We  gladly  note 
among  drawings  most  conspicuous  for 
talent  several  designs  ecclesiastical  Gothic 
in  style,  by  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.  These 

buildings  have  bold  originality  ; the  mould- 
ings are  vigorous  ; and  the  relation  between 
blank  wall  and  decoration  is  so  distributed 
as  to  preserve  breadth,  simplicity,  and  re- 


pose. 


The  Art  of  miniature-painting  is  evi- 
dently in  decline,  and  that  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one.  The  best  examples  here 
exhibited  bear  the  names  of  E.  Moira, 
R.  Easton,  and  E.  Rondi.  But  they  are 
placed  at  great  disadvantage  on  a sort  of 
shelving  board,  that  is  covered  with  dust. 

The  collection  of  engravings  and  etch- 
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ings  is  fairly  numerous  and  good.  There 
are  examples  of  the  etching  Art — brilliant, 
dashing,  delicate,  or  detailed,  as  the  case 
may  be — contributed  by  A.  Legros,  F. 
Seymour  Haden,  E.  Edwards,  and  J.  P. 
Heseltine.  In  wood-engraving  there  are 
clever,  and  sometimes  eccentric,  works, 
after  the  modern  scratchy  method,  by 
1 Dalziel  Brothers,  and  J.  Swain.  The  line- 

engravings  are  limited  to  those  prepared 
; for  the  Art- Journal.  We  should  have 

been  sorry  to  pass  without  admiration  a 
brilliant  enamel  (1140),  after  a well-known 
picture  of  Mulready,  executed  by  G.  Gray. 

R.  Lehmann  contributes  some  remark- 
able sketches,  the  portraits  of  ‘ Lord  Strat- 
j ford  de  Redcliffe,’  ‘F.  Watts,  Esq.,  R.A.,’ 

* Meyerbeer,’  ‘ Sir  David  Brewster,’  * Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,’  ‘ Charles 
Reade,’  and  ‘Lothrop  Motley’  (1135). 
They  are  of  great  merit  as  well  as  of  much 
interest.  Along  the  dais  are  the  only  con- 
tributions by  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  to  this 
year’s  Academy,  fifty  “ Sketches  made  in 
Egypt  during  the  years  1858 — 1859.”  The 
j public  has  been  already  made  acquainted 

with  some  of  these  scenes  by  the  artist’s 
1 finished  pictures,  but  in  some  respects  we 

prefer  the  sketches  to  the  more  dressy  and 
more  highly-finished  elaborations  in  oil. 
We  feel  that  these  sketches  are  not  refined 
away,  but  vigorous,  living,  and  fresh  from 
nature;  they  are  rapid  and  certain  in 
1 seizing  on  character ; they  are  resolute  in 

pronouncing  outlines  and  angles ; they  are 
1 precise  and  conscientious  in  the  jotting 

i down  of  detail.  Many  of  our  artists  have 

made  themselves  famous  by  the  Art-spoils 
they  have  brought  home  from  the  vast 
sketching-ground  of  the  East.  We  may  re- 
call the  sketches  made  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor  by  Muller,  Roberts,  Lewis, 
Haag,  and  now  come  these  fifty  studies  by 
Goodall.  Each  of  theso  painters  differs 
from  the  others;  each  is  strong  in  his 
distinctive  way  ; and  among  his  brethren 
Mr.  Goodall  holds  a fairly  good  position. 

Sculpture. 

! The  Academy  at  length  has  done  ample 

justice  to  sculptors,  and  they,  on  their  side, 
i have  returned  the  favour  by  materially 

! contributing  to  the  pleasing  appearance  of 

the  new  building.  We  approach  the  limit 
of  our  space,  and  must  compress  this 
division  greatly. 

Poetic  and  fancy  subjects  are  this  year 
i abundant : sculptors  who  may  have  been 

blessed  or  burdened  for  some  period  with 
fine  ideas,  possibly  believed  that  now  the 
time  had  come  when  their  genius  would 
receive  recognition.  Certainly  creative 
talents  have  been  put  to  unusual  strain  and 
tension,  though  sometimes  but  to  give 
illustration  to  the  fable  of  the  mountain  and 
the  mouse.  We  have,  however,  no  inclina- 
tion to  speak  slightingly  of  efforts  so  credit- 
able as  that  made  by  C.  E.  Fuller  in  his 
subtle  and  lovely  figure  of  ‘ Jael’  (1190). 
Steathily  does  the  figure  creep  along 
poniard  in  hand,  nervously  sensitive  is  the 
figure  in  its  type  and  movement,  the  mouth 
quivers ; the  face,  hands,  feet,  are  respon- 
sive to  intention.  The  treatment  shows 
the  influence  of  residence  in  the  Tuscan 
Athens  ; the  style  for  beauty,  soft  delicacy 
in  detail,  and  a certain  ideal  and  romantic 
sentiment  is  directly  that  of  the  modern 
Italian  school.  ‘ Jael  ’ has  a right  to  rank 
among  the  best  creations  in  our  modern 
degenerate  times. 

Other  sculptors  are  ambitious  of  grand, 
heroic  styles ; thus  nothing  short  of  Phi- 
dias or  Michael  Angelo  is  likely  to  content 
H.  S.  Leifciiild.  ‘ Head  and  Torso  for 
a figure  of  Andromeda  ’ (1230),  like  pre- 
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vious  works  by  this  artist,  is  not  without 
nobility ; effort  is  made  to  gain  force  by 
decisive  opposition  of  light  and  shade, 
whereof  the  want  makes  much  of  our 
sculpture  flat  and  weak.  It  is  a pity  that 
an  artist  so  highly  gifted  as  Mr.  Leifchild 
cannot  be  content  with  simplicity : his 
search  for  a grand  style  seems  always  to 
conduct  him  into  mannerism.  A more 
favourable  example  of  the  good  to  be 
gained  by  the  study  of  the  great  historic 
examples  is  found  in  a masterly  group, 

1 The  Youthful  Hannibal  strangling  the 
Eagle’  (1208),  by  P.  D’Epinay.  E.  B. 
Stephens  exhibits  a capital  composition, 
‘Saved  from  the  Wreck’  (1227):  though 
some  parts  may  have  been  suggested,  yet 
the  group  is  essentially  independent  and 
original.  The  lines  of  composition  are 
complex,  yet  the  difficulties  involved  have 
been  well  surmounted : from  each  point  of 
view  the  group  masses  and  holds  compactly 
together  both  for  balance  and  variety. 
Among  other  works  by  J.  Adams-Acton 
may  specially  be  mentioned  ‘ Orestes  and 
Pylades’  (1231).  This  group  has  much  of 
the  character  of  classic  bronzes,  the  muscles 
are  marked  emphatically,  the  knees  and 
articulations  generally  are  modelled  with 
knowledge  of  anatomical  structure. 

* Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen 
presenting  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  ’ 
(121S),  by  H.  WEEKES,  R.A.,  is  a work  all 
loyal  subjects  would  wish  to  think  well  of. 
The  sculptor  has  evidently  been  at  much 
pains,  and  the  work  is  at  once  careful  and 
commonplace.  Impartial  criticism  re- 
quires that  we  should  pass  like  judgment 
on  busts  of  ‘ The  Prince  of  Wales’ (1217) 
and  of  ‘ The  Princess  of  Wales’  (1219),  by 
G.  E.  Ewing.  Miss  Durant’s  marble 
medallion  of  * The  Prince  of  Wales  (1143) 
needs  no  comment ; the  style  is  ^already 
sufficiently  well  known  by  previous  works 
of  a like  kind.  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise 
has  favoured  the  Academy  with  a bust  of 
‘Her  Majesty  the  Queen’  (1142).  It  is 
a good  and  substantial  work,  and  an 
excellent  and  agreeable  likeness.  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the 
annual  dinner,  pronounced  on  the  bust  a 
eulogy  as  follows  : — “It  is  a work  full  of 
truth  and  genius.  Art  without  truth  or 
truth  without  Art  is  of  small  value ; but 
the  Princess  has  produced  a likeness  of  our 
beloved  Queen,  in  which  truth  is  happily 
combined  with  Art  and  taste.” 

A prominent  position  is  naturally  as- 
signed to  the  ‘ Small  sketch  model  in 
plaster  of  the  colossal  group  of  America 
in  the  course  of  execution  in  marble  for 
the  National  Memorial  to  the  Prince  Con- 
sort in  Hyde  Park’  (1194),  by  J.  Bell. 
This  group  of  America  corresponds,  perhaps 
intentionally,  with  the  American  school  of 
sculpture : we  have  seen  many  such  works 
in  the  studios  of  American  sculptors  in 
Rome.  But  Mr.  Bell’s  model  promises 
fairly  well ; the  lines  are  pleasantly  varied, 
and  yet  the  composition  is  balanced  and 
compact.  We  should  have  liked  to  see 
still  more  of  the  works  designed  for  the 
memorial,  which  bids  fair  to  make  an  era  in 
the  history  of  our  English  school.  But,  as 
yet,  we  have  not  met  with  much  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  merit.  Among  monu- 
mental works  are  conspicuous  two  recum- 
bent figures  by  H.  Weekes,  R.  A.,  and  E.  B. 
Stephens,  A.R.A.  By  the  former  is  ‘A 
figure  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury’ (1192),  to  be  placed  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  In  point  of  Art  it  will  take  a 
very  respectable  position  with  stone  effigies 
in  village  churches.  Rather  better  is  the 
‘ Monumental  figure  in  marble  of  Eb’zabeth, 
Countess  of  Devon  ’ (1206),  executed  by  Mr. 

Stephens  as  an  altar  tomb,  to  be  placed  in 
Powderham  Church. 

Our  sculptors  occasionally  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  what  may  be  designated  historic 
portraiture,  an  Art  which,  with  obvious 
differences,  has  somewhat  in  common  with 
historic  painting.  ‘The  Venerable  Bede 
translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ’ (1211), 
by  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A.,  is  of  a style 
broad,  simple,  severe;  the  figure  might 
have  been  cast  from  some  good  old  monk 
painted  by  a master  of  the  Spanish  school. 
‘Andrew  Marvel  ’ (1237)  is  a creditable 
figure,  executed  by  W.  D.  Keyworth, 
Jun.,  for  the  Hull  Town  Hall.  The  atti- 
tude, which  is  persuasive,  may  probably 
have  been  copied  or  adapted,  but  the  figure 
has  been  brought  together  in  action  and 
intention  into  a consistent  whole.  The 
work  will  doubtless  receive  further  detail 
when  it  comes  to  be  executed  in  marble. 
‘.The  Statue  of  King  Alfred’  (1238),  as 
modelled  by  J.  B.  Philip  for  the  Royal 
Gallery  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
though  it  may  possess  historic  repose,  is 
wooden  and  mechanical.  And  scarcely 
more  commendable  is  the  model,  executed 
by  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  of  ‘Charles  II.’  (1242), 
to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Hall.  This 
statue  gives  to  the  gay  monarch  a vulgar 
swagger : contemporary  portraits  made 
him,  at  any  rate,  the  gentleman.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  full-length  portrait- 
statues  stands  the  well-known  head  and 
figure  of  ‘ The  Right  Hon.  William  Glad- 
stone in  the  robes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.’  This  creditable  work  has  been 
executed  by  J.  Adams-Acton,  for  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  by  cares  of  state,  acquired  a face  not 
ill  suited  to  the  sculptor’s  chisel.  Among 
the  five  contributions  of  J.  Durham, 
A.R.A. , we  specially  noticed  for  high  com- 
mendation ‘ A Sketch  for  a Statue  of  Har- 
vey’ (1198),  to  be  erected  in  the  London 
University.  The  figure  is  well  posed ; the 
drapery  cast  with  freedom,  yet  symmetry ; 
and  the  style,  as  suited  to  the  character, 
quiet  and  thoughtful. 

Pictorial  treatments,  and  figures  in- 
volving action  and  incident,  are  always 
popular,  especially  with  a public  still  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  Art  of  sculpture  in 
its  highest  and  most  abstract  manifesta- 
tions. ‘ Imogen  entering  the  Cave  ’ (1210), 
by  J.  Bell,  is  in  a style  romantic,  soft, 
and  generalized.  On  the  contrary,  a sta- 
tuette, ‘The  Bather’  (1300),  by  G.  Nel- 
son, would  seem  to  affect,  in  small,  the 
grand  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  Then 
again  we  come  to  another  treatment  in 
‘ The  ' Lady  and  Comus’  (1236),  by  J. 
D.  Crittenden  : the  sentiment  here  is 
more  pictorial  than  sculpturesque.  Also 
pictorial,  picturesque,  and  pretty  is  Mr. 
Durham’s  ‘Only  once  a Year’  (1225):  a 
child  holds  an  oyster-shell,  and  pleads 
“ Remember  the  Grotto,  Sir.”  No  British 
sculptor  is  more  “at  home”  with  chil- 
dren. J.  S.  Westmacott  bears  a name 
long  familiar  in  the  Academy.  The  mantle 
of  his  relatives  may  descend  upon  him, 
already  known  by  not  a few  works  in 
past  exhibitions.  Among  his  present  (con- 
tributions is  a group  which  cannot  fail 
to  win  popularity,  ‘ A Child  and  a Swan  ’ 
(1193).  There  are  other  works  of  con- 
siderable merit  by  this  always  excellent 
sculptor.  But  before  concluding,  let  us 
afford  more  than  faint  praise  to  that 
small,  but  charming,  composition,  ‘ Amy 
and  her  pet  Fawn  ’ (1207),  by  M.  Noble  : 
the  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

The  busts,  of  which  there  are  many  un- 
questionably good,  we  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  pass  over. 
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JACOPO  PALMA. 


k 


ACOPO  PALLIA,  surnamed  II  Yecchio,  ' 
whose  portrait  heads  this  chapter,  has 
no  claim  which  can  entitle  him  to 
be  identified  with  the  Florentine 
painters,  nor  even  with  the  collection 
of  pictures  in  the  gallery  now  under 
consideration.  His  place  is  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  "Venetian  artists ; 
and  in  speaking  of  the  picture-galle- 
ries of  Venice,  in  some  preceding  | 
chapters,  reference  was  made  to  him ; 
but  there  was  no  opportunity  then  of 
introducing  his  portrait;  hence  its 
appearance  now,  however  inappro- 
priate, rather  than  adopt  the  alterna- 
^ ^ tive  of  omitting  it  altogether. 

Before  continuing  our  notice  of  the  pictures  in  , 
the  Uffizj  Gallery,  we  would  direct  the  attention 
j of  our  readers  to  the  remarkable  Gate  of  the 

Baptistry  of  San  Giovanni,  an  octagon  chapel 
rich  with  sculptures  and  mosaics.  The  only  apology  we  can 
make  for  this  deviation  from  the  prescribed  object  of  this  series  of 
papers  is  the  universal  renown  of  the  gate,  or  rather  gates,  for 
there  are  three  of  them.  In  giving  a brief  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  them,  wo  follow  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins, 
the  author  of  “Tuscan  Sculptors,”  a book  somewhat  recently 
reviewed  in  this  Journal.  The  southern  gate  is  the  work  of 
Andrea  Pisano,  who  sculptured  several  statues  for  the  facade  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  On  his  return  from  that  city,  having  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  skilful  bronze  caster  in  Italy, 

“ he  was  commissioned  to  make  those  noble  gates  for  the  Bap- 
tistry at  Florence,  which  are  his  chief  and  enduring  title  to  fame. 
Assisted  by  his  son  Nino  and  his  scholar  Lionardi  di  Giovanni,  he 
completed  the  modelling  of  these  gates  in  1330,  as  we  learn  by  an 
inscription  upon  them,  whose  date  refers  to  the  period  when  they 
were  ready  to  be  cast,  which  operation,  together  with  the  requisite 
cleaning  and  finishing  of  the  bronze,  cost  him  nine  years  of  toil. 
Their  twenty  large  panels  contain  reliefs  representing  leading 


events  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  eight  of  a smaller 
size  are  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Force, 
Temperance,  Charity,  Humility,  Justice,  and  Prudence,  all  of 
which  contain  special  beauties.”  The  second,  or  northern,  gate 
was  not  commenced  till  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  work  was  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  six  sculptors 
being  selected,  out  of  many  others,  to  a preliminary  contest,  by 
modelling  and  casting  a bas-relief  representing  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  The  competition,  however,  was  really  between  Ghiberti 
and  Brunelleschi,  both  Florentines ; and  when  the  year  over 
which  the  trial  was  allowed  to  extend  had  expired,  “the  judges 
acknowledged  this,  hesitating  only  as  to  which  of  the  two  the 
prize  should  be  awarded.  They  were  extricated  from  this  difficulty 
by  Brunelleschi,  who,  with  a disinterested  avowal  of  his  rival’s 
superiority,  withdrew  from  the  field.”  Ghiberti  immediately 
received  the  commission  for  the  gate,  and  at  once  began  to  model 
his  compositions  for  the  twenty-eight  panels  which  compose  it. 
“ Twenty  of  these  relate  to  the  history  of  our  Lord,  preceded  by 
the  Annunciation,  and  followed  by  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  the  remaining  eight  he  placed  the  four  Evangelists  and  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  filling  up  the  corners  of  each  with 
heads  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  enframing  the  whole  door  in  an 
elaborate  border  of  leaves.  One  can  never  tire  at  looking  at  these 
exquisite  works,  which  combine  the  purity  of  style  of  an  earlier 
period  with  a hitherto  unattained  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
in  handling.”  It  was  set  up,  in  1424,  in  the  doorway  opposite 
the  Duomo,  until  then  occupied  by  Andrea  Pisano’s  gate,  and  now 
filled  by  Ghiberti’s  second,  or 

Eastern  Gate  of  the  Baptistry,  of  which  we  have  introduced 
an  engraving.  When  Ghiberti  began  his  first  gate — the  whole 
should  rather  be  called  doors  than  gates,  though  the  latter  term 
has  always  been  applied  to  them — he  was  but  twenty -five  years  old ; 
when  he  had  finally  completed  the  second  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  long 
interval  of  time  was  occupied  with  the  works  at  the  Baptistry ; 
the  sculptor  was  engaged  on  numerous  other  commissions — 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  goldsmiths’  work.  The  subjects  of  the 
second  gate  were,  says  Mr.  Perkins,  selected  by  Lionardi  Bruni, 
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a chancellor  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  eminent  as  a literary 
man ; but  the  artist  was  left  at  liberty  as  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. In  ten  compartments  are  represented  some  of  the  more 
prominent  events  narrated  in  the  Old  Testament.  “ In  modelling 
these  reliefs,”  says  Ghiberti,  “I  strove  to  imitate  Nature  to  the 
utmost,  and  by  investigating  her  methods  of  work  to  see  how 
nearly  I could  approach  her.  I sought  to  understand  how  forms 
strike  upon  the  eye,  and  how  the  theoretic  part  of  sculptural  and 
pictorial  art  should  be  managed.  Working  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  care,  I introduced  into  somo  of  my  compositions  as 
many  as  a hundred  figures,  which  I modelled  upon  different 
planes,  so  that  those  nearest  the  eye  might  appear  larger,  and 
those  more  remote  smaller  in  proportion.”  “ By  means  of  these 
many  figures,  and  by  the  use  of  perspective,”  remarks  Mr. 
Perkins,  ‘ ‘ he  represented  in  some  of  his  compositions  as  many  as 
four  successive  actions ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  most  beautiful  of 


all,  in  which  he  had  the  skill  to  combine  into  one  perfect  whole, 
while  keeping  each  clear  and  unconfused,  the  creation  of  Adam. 

that  of  Eve,  their  Sin,  and  its  Punishment In  the  flat 

spaces  of  his  gate  Ghiberti  disposed  twenty-four  statuettes  of 
prophets  and  scriptural  personages  in  niches — among  which  those 
of  Miriam  and  Judith  are  especially  beautiful ; and  at  the  corners 
of  the  relief  as  many  heads,  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his  step- 
father, Bartoluccio ; while  around  the  whole  he  modelled  an 
elaborate  frieze  of  leaves,  birds,  and  animals.  To  enjoy  these 
reliefs  fully,  we  must  examine  their  beauties  with  a loving  and  a 
careful  eye ; first  take  them  as  a whole,  and  then  scan  them  in 
detail.”  These  gates,  it  has  been  truly  said,  have,  apart  from 
their  beauty,  an  interest  as  the  record  of  the  longest  part  of  a 
great  artist’s  life,  inasmuch  as  he  was  engaged  on  them  during 
nearly  half  a century. 

After  this  long  digression,  for  which  an  apology  must  be  found 


CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 
(Botticelli.) 


in  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  gates  themselves,  ranking, 
as  they  do,  among  the  art-glories  of  Florence,  we  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pictures  in  the  Uffizj  galleries.  Two  pictures 
by  the  old  Florentine  painter,  Andreas,  or  Sandro,  Botticelli 
(1469—1517),  are  remarkable  as  helping  to  inaugurate  the  regene- 
ration of  Florentine  Art,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  exalted 
style  which  culminated  so  soon  after  in  the  works  of  Raffaelle. 
One  of  these,  a circular  picture,  is  called  ‘ The  Yirgin  with  the 
Pomegranate,’  from  her  holding  one  of  this  fruit  in  her  left  hand, 
with  which  the  infant  Jesus,  who  lies  in  her  lap,  is  playing. 
Around  them  are  gathered  numerous  female  figures,  whose  atti- 
tudes are  significant  of  wonder  and  adoration : the  heads  of 
several  of  these  figures  are  intelligent  and  beautiful ; that  of  the 
Yirgin  is  less  so,  and  the  drawing  of  the  figure  itself  and  also  of 
the  child  is  in  many  parts  defective,  and  the  group  is  altogether 
lacking  in  elegance  of  form,  though  the  artist  evidently  strived  to 


attain  that  quality.  Far  superior  in  every  way  is  Botticelli’s  other 
picture,  ‘ The  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin,’  which  forms  one  of  our 
illustrations : this  is  a really  beautiful  composition,  rich  in  mate- 
rials, which  are  displayed  even  to  redundancy  of  ornament. 
Eugler  has  well  pointed  out  this  peculiarity  of  style— not  an 
uncommon  one  with  this  artist — in  his  notice  of  this  very  picture. 
“All  the  impetuosity  and  energy  of  action,”  he  writes,  “which 
are  observable  in  the  historical  works  of  Fra  Filippo  ” — Botti- 
celli’s master — “were  transferred  to  the  pupil,  united  with  a 
peculiar  and  fanciful  mode  of  conception,  and  an  endeavour  to  ele- 
vate his  subject  above  the  common.  In  some  cases  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  particularly  in  a round  picture  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Uffizj,  at  Florence,  representing  a Madonna  crowned  by 
angels.  This  picture,  especially  as  regards  the  heads,  is  very 
interesting;  the  Madonna  is  the  beautiful  original  of  all  the 
female  heads  repeated  in  almost  all  similar  pictures  by  this 
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the  holy  mother  has  a pen  in  her  hand,  and  is  dipping  it  into  an 
inkstand,  as  if  to  write  in  the  volume  before  her  : it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  could  have  been  in  the  artist’s  mind  that  led  him 
to  introduce  into  the  composition  so  incongruous  an  element. 
“ The  angels,”  says  a modern  French  writer,  “ are  habited  in  the 
costumes  of  the  pages  of  the  Seigniory,  and  have  the  faces  and 
the  hair  of  the  young  choristers  of  the  Church  of  San  Maria  del 
Fiore.”  Still,  with  all  its  apparent  inconsistencies  in  relation  to 


sacred  Art,  and  its  defects  of  drawing — notice  the  Virgin’s  hands, 
for  example — this  is  a very  remarkable  picture  for  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Giovanni  Antonio  Sogliani  (1491 — 1544),  another  Florentine 
painter  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  studied  in  the 
school  of  Lorenzi  di  Credi,  and  became  a most  successful  imitator 
of  him  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  works  have  not  unfrequently 
been  taken  for  those  of  his  master.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have 


THE  HOLY  FAMILY. 

(Sogliani.) 

looked  closely  at  the  pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  ; in  other  a colourist,  he  is  lively  and  soft  at  the  same  time,  his  shadows  are 
words,  he  adopted  the  style  sometimes  of  each  of  the  true  great  pure  and  transparent,  and  his  lights  clear  and  golden.  His 
religious  painters  of  the  epoch,  and  occasionally  appears  to  have  picture  in  the  Uffizj  Gallery  of  ‘ The  Holy  Family,’  as  it  is 
combined  the  two ; for  he  was  never  sufficiently  independent  to  generally  called,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  Virgin,  the 
follow  out  his  own  Art-convictions,  if  he  really  possessed  any.  infant  Jesus,  and  the  infant  John,  is  a graceful  composition;  the 
And  yet  there  is  a peculiar  charm  in  his  works ; his  Madonnas  figures  are  well  arranged,  and  there  is  throughout  no  affectation 
are  refined  in  expression,  and  often  lovely  in  features ; and  his  in  the  treatment. 

ideal  portraits  of  holy  children  are  sweet  and  truly  infantile.  As  James  Daffokne. 
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BURGESS’S 

EBURNEUM  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  generally  thought,  and  often  justly,  that, 
as  London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  some  respects  even  of  the  world, 
so  in  London  are  to  ho  found  examples,  the 
best  and  choicest,  of  all  that  is  excellent  both 
in  nature  and  in  Art.  The  epicure  finds  in 
this  great  city  all  the  daintiest  requisites  for 
the  gratification  of  his  varied  appetites  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  men  whose  chief  delight  it 
is  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  gratify  the  more 
refined  taste  which  evinces  itself  in  an  ardent 
love  for  the  beautiful,  can  mostly  find  here 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  their  manifold  desires.  And  yet,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  one  single  instance  of  photo- 
graphy we  have  a marked  exception  to  the 
almost  universal  rule.  There  are,  relatively  to 
the  whole  number,  more  really  good  photo- 
graphers in  almost  any  one  of  the  leading 
cities  and  large  towns  of  the  provinces  than  in 
London  ; and  while  London  is  not  without  its 
claim  to  honour  for  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
improvements  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  effected  in  the  photographic  art,  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  modifications  have  had 
their  origin  elsewhere. 

We  have,  just  now,  a notable  example  in  a 
process  for  which,  we  believe,  we  are  indisput- 
ably indebted  to  Norwich.  We  have  some  plea- 
sant reminiscences  of  this  famous  old  city,  gained 
by  a slight  acquaintance  with  it  many  years 
ago,  as  a city  of  curious  crooked  streets  with 
antique  gables,  of  monastic  relics,  and  of 
churches  at  almost  every  corner  : of  a city,  too, 
which  in  years  gone  by  has  given  to  the  world 
celebrities  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  literature, 
in  religion,  in  science,  and  in  Art.  And  now 
from  Norwich — unprogressive  as  we  had  long 
thought  it — we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing specimens  of  photographic  portraiture  in 
vignetted  cartes  dc  visile,  which  far  surpass  in 
real  beauty  and  in  truly  artistic  excellence  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  wo  have  seen  before. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  their  striking 
resemblance  to  the  most  exquisite  ivory  minia- 
tures, and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Mr. 
Burgess,  of  Norwich,  the  intelligent  inventor 
of  the  process,  has  given  to  them  the  very  ap- 
propriate name  of  “Eburneum.”  Every  good 
photographer  must  have  observed  with  regret 
that,  though  he  may  print  on  the  most  highly 
albumenised  paper,  ho  will,  even  with  the 
utmost  care,  fail  to  secure  the  delicate  details 
and  gradations  of  tone  which  his  negative  will 
exhibit  by  transmitted  light.  To  remedy  this 
evil  was  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Burgess  applied 
himself,  and  after  long  and  wearisome  experi- 
ments, we  have  the  result  in  these  charming 
Eburneum  portraits,  which  seem  to  be  the  very 
perfection  of  the  art.  They  are,  in  fact, 
collodion  pictures  printed  in  the  copying  camera 
from  an  ordinary  negative,  and,  having  been 
developed,  and  toned  with  gold,  are  transferred 
by  a very  ingenious  device  from  the  glass  to 
beautiful  white  semi-opaque  tablets  of  a re- 
markably homogeneous  texture,  composed  of 
gelatine,  glycerine,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Those 
of  our  photographic  readers  who  may  not  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  specimens  of  the 
process,  will  nevertheless  understand  readily 
enough  from  this  brief  description  of  it  how 
perfect  the  pictures  are  in  every  detail.  As  Mr. 
Burgess  willingly  furnishes  full  directions  for 
the  practical  working  of  the  method,  we  are 
surprised  that  the  process  is  not  already  in  full 
operation  in  London,  where  so  charming  a 
novelty  would  be  highly  appreciated.  We 
certainly  wish  Mr.  Burgess  every  success  with 
his  Eburneum  pictures,  for  without  doubt,  in 
the  way  of  photographic  portraiture,  they  are 
altogether  unrivalled. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  any  invention  or 
improvement  in  photographic  art : we  are  grow- 
ing somewhat  impatient  and  discontented  that 
it  does  not  move  faster ; but  we  should  remember 
how  brief  a time  has  passed  in  the  world’s 
history  since  its  marvels  were  first  revealed  to 
mankind. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
a very  rich  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  by 
Albert  Diirer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  is  ex- 
hibited. Especially  attractive  are  those  of  Diirer. 
By  such  annual  gatherings  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  club  to  illustrate  historically 
the  progress  of  engraving.  The  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  are  amply  within  reach.  The 
number  of  Diirer’s  works  is  1,571,  and  among 
them  are  impressions  from  plates  of  which 
many  admirers  of  the  artist  have  undoubtedly 
heard,  but  may  never  have  seen.  Whatever 
knowledge  we  may  acquire  by  examining  such 
works,  perhaps  at  long  intervals,  in  public  or 
private  collections,  the  advantages  of  seeing 
different  proofs  and  states  hung  side  by  side 
assist  in  maturing  the  judgment,  particularly 
when  an  opportunity  occurs,  as  in  the  present 
case,  of  seeing  them  repeatedly. 

There  are  certain  prints  in  this  collection 
which,  not  to  have  seen,  means  knowing  but 
little  of  Diirer.  The  perfection  of  some  of  these 
in  finish — an  elaboration  undreamt  of  by  modern 
artists — is  so  surprising  as  to  leave  us  in  somo 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  which 
the  engraving  was  made.  We  regret  our 
inability  to  go  through  the  catalogue  of  these 
works  ; hut  a few  of  them  must  be  mentioned. 
Lucas  Kilian’s  portrait  of  the  artist  is  well 
known,  and  side  by  side  with  this  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  seen  Diirer’s 
portrait  of  himself  (although  in  chalk)  at 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  intensity  of  the 
eyes,  and  character  of  the  head,  in  one  of  these 
portraits — of  which  there  are  three — suggest 
at  once  the  Salvator  Mundi.  The  Madonna 
with  the  Infant,  St.  Joseph,  and  three  other 
figures,  and  the  St.  Jerome  seated  among  rocks 
and  praying  before  a crucifix,  both  in  dry  point, 
are  of  great  beauty.  Of  the  Butterfly  Ma- 
donna is  a beautiful  impression,  as  also  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  in  which  the  artist  has  given  a 
profile  of  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
There  are  two  impressions  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  the  former  with  her  hand  on  a pear ; and 
really  magnificent  is  one  of  the  impressions  of 
that  extraordinary  composition,  the  Nativity, 
in  which  St.  Joseph  is  seen  drawing  water  from 
a well.  Of  the  Madonna  standing  on  a crescent 
are  four  examples,  all  different,  hut  all  of  mar- 
vellous beauty ; and  in  these  may  be  recog- 
nised the  suggestions  that  have  given  existence 
to  certain  of  the  beautiful  figures  which  orna- 
ment the  streets  of  Nuremberg.  The  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  which  the  serpent  bites  the  apple  in 
the  hand  of  the  latter,  is  wonderful  in  minute 
execution  ; and  Wierix’s  copies  of  the  five  rare 
or  probably  unique  prints  are  extremely  inte- 
resting from  their  variety  of  manner.  The 
Veronica,  especially,  is  of  a delicacy  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. There  are  also  the  “ Coat  of  Arms  ’ ’ with 
the  lion  rampant  and  the  cock  as  a crest,  and 
the  turbaned  rider  with  the  five  men  on  foot. 
The  Crucifixion,  a composition  about  the  size  of 
half-a-crown,  is  said  to  have  been  engraved  to 
ornament  the  hilt  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian’s 
8 word.  Of  the  print  called  the  Great  Fortune, 
presenting  a naked  woman  with  wings  standing 
on  the  clouds  above  a town  long  the  residence 
of  the  Diirer  family,  there  are  three  valuable 
impressions.  The  St.  Anthony  reading  is 
beautifully  represented;  as  are  also  the  Pro- 
menade, and  the  Melancholy ; and  the  Knight 
of  Death  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  not  less  valu- 
able is  one  of  the  St.  Huberts.  The  engravings 
on  wood  are  curious  and  instructive ; but  two  or 
three  of  them  are  of  a quality  far  beyond  the 
others,  as  the  portrait  of  Varnbaler,  the 
Triumphal  Car  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
the  Trinity.  Some  of  the  drawings  excel  in 
microscopic  finish  the  most  elaborate  essays 
of  the  present  day.  The  works  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden  are  few  in  number. 

The  contributors  to  this  exhibition  are  Mr. 
Holford,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  Dr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  St.  John  Dent,  Mr. 
A.  Morisson,  Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Reiss,  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell. 
The  entire  number  of  prints,  drawings,  &c.,  ex- 
hibited is  185. 

PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.* 

We  have  before  us  a few  commencing  numbers 
of  a work  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  publications  of  its  kind  that  modern 
enterprise  has  undertaken.  In  England  the 
production  of  such  a work  would  stand  but 
8m  all  chance  of  success  : first,  because  London, 
greatly  as  it  is  improved  in  architectural  cha- 
racter within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  is 
j'et  far  behind  Paris ; and  secondly,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  our  metropolis  are  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  place  itself,  while  Paris 
is  everything  to  the  Parisians — the  beau-ideal  of 
their  happiness.  Vastly  inferior  as  the  Seine 
is  to  the  Thames,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  on 
one  of  the  numerous  bridges  which  span  the 
former  river  between  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  grand  display  that  meets  the 
eye  on  all  sides : stately  architecture,  broad  road- 
ways, embankments,  and  promenades,  thickly 
planted  with  trees  of  fine  growth,  constitute  a 
coup-d'oeil  such  as  no  other  European  city,  wo 
believe,  can  exhibit.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Somerset  House,  the 
Temple  and  its  garden,  the  hanks  of  our  Thames 
present  little  else  than  a continued  line  of  un- 
sightly wharves,  warehouses,  and  factories — 
objects,  however,  which,  even  in  their  uncome- 
liness, are  attractive  enough  to  afford  picturesque 
materials  for  the  painter.  It  is  possible  that 
some  fifty  years  hence  our  grandchildren  may 
see  rising  from  each  side  of  the  noble  old  river 
edifices  worthy  to  adorn  it ; but  in  a great 
commercial  city  like  our  metropolis,  architec- 
tural splendour  must  always  give  place  to 
utility  and  convenience ; the  requirements  of 
the  merchant  and  factor  will  ever  take  pre- 
cedence of  what  is  demanded  by  structural 
beauty  only. 

We  have  remarked  that  M.  Alphand’s  work 
is  undertaken  on  a scale  worthy  of  its  subject : 
in  size  the  pages  are  large  folio,  and  the  text  is 
elucidated  by  engravings,  diagrams,  plans,  and 
illustrations  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  only  an 
illustrated  description  of  the  promenades  of  the 
city  of  Paris  and  of  their  architectural  features  ; 
it  purports  to  be  a complete  treatise,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  the  Art  of  the  public  gardens, 
and  equally  so  of  their  horticulture ; thus  we 
find,  for  example,  among  the  engravings  and 
chromolithographs,  designs  showing  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  irrigation  adopted  in  the 
gardens,  representations  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  all  explained  by  ample  descriptions  in 
the  text. 

-.The  numbers  which  have  come  into  our  hands 
are  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  a locality  which  for  centu- 
ries has  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  nobles  and 
citizens  of  Paris,  not  only  for  amusement 
and  enjoyment,  hut  for  other  more  questionable 
purposes.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  vast  forest 
of  Rouvray,  which  in  olden  time  extended  over 
the  plains  and  rising  ground  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Seine,  as  far  as  St.  Ouen.  Dagobert  I., 
in  the  seventh  century,  according  to  ancient 
chronicles,  resorted  thither  for  tho  pleasure  of 
the  chase  when  he  visited  his  castle  of  Clichy. 
The  ancient  forest,  successively  dismembered 
by  the  owners  of  the  land,  lost  its  original 
name  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  was  called  the  Bois  de  St.  Cloud, 
from  the  village  which  adjoins  it : its  present 
name  is  derived  from  the  following  incident. 
In  the  year  1319  several  pilgrimshaving  erected 
at  Menulez  St.  Cloud,  a small  hamlet  situated 
in  a retired  glen  in  the  wood,  a church  built  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the 
village  assumed  the  name  of  Boulogne,  and 
the  forest,  following  the  fortune  of  the  first 
centre  of  habitation  placed  on  its  territory,  also 
acquired  the  same  appellation,  which  it  has  re- 

* Les  Promenades  de  Paris,  Bois  de  Boulogne 
et  de  Vincennes,  Parcs,  Squares,  Boulevards. 
Par  A.  ArrHAND,  Ingenieur  en  Chef  au  Corps  Imperial 
des  Pont8  et  Chaussees,  Directeur  de  la  Voie  Publique  et 
des  Promenades  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Ouvrage  Illustre  tie 
Chromolithographies  et  de  Gravures  sur  acier  et  sur  bois, 
Dessinees  par  G.  Davioud.  Architecte  en  Chef  des  Prome- 
nades de  Paris,  et  E.  Huehereau.  Published  by  J.  Roths- 
child, Paris  and  Leipzig ; R.  Hardwicke,  London. 
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the  boundary'  of  the  wood,  and  effected  many 
improvements  in  the  plantations,  erected,  in 
1530,  on  his  return  from  his  captivity  in  Spain, 
the  chuteau  of  the  park  of  Madrid,  the  construe - 


LAKE  OF  8UBE8NES. 

I tion  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  painter  Pri- 
maticcio.  Many  of  the  kings  of  France,  down 
to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  occasionally  resided 
I in  this  palace  ; but  it  is  to  Louis  XIV.  that  the 


first  decided  regulations  for  preserving  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  are  due.  During  the  great  revo- 
lution at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  its  adorn- 
ments suffered  severely,  and  the  place  became 


tained  to  this  day.  All  the  sovereigns  of 
France  whose  names  are  associated  prominently 
with  the  arts  of  peace,  have  contributed  to 
embellish  this  famous  place  of  resort ; and  the 


princes  and  nobles,  following  the  example  of 
their  sovereigns,  have  made  choice  of  the  loca- 
lity for  their  suburban  residences.  Of  the 
Abbey  of  Longchamps,  founded  in  1256  by 


Isabella,  wife  of  Louis  IX.,  sumamed  St.  Louis, 
there  remain  only  two  towers,  which  have  been 
restored,  and  some  ruins  now  standing  in  a 
small  lake.  Francis  I.,  after  having  regulated 


SUMMEB-HOUSE  OX  THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  GBEAT  LAKE. 

the  resort  of  the  most  abandoned  characters.  I to  a thorough  transformation;  and  he  instituted  ( of  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  one  of  their 
Napoleon  I.  could  not  forget  it  in  the  general  a corps  of  foresters,  whose  special  duties  were  j principal  encampments  : as  a matter  of  course 
work  of  restoration  which  the  empire  had  in-  ! to  take  it  in  charge.  After  the  defeat  at  it  suffered  severely,  especially  in  the  destruc- 
augurated.  By  his  order  the  place  was  subjected  I Waterloo,  when  the  allied  forces  took  possession  tion  of  many  of  the  fine  trees  which  constituted 
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THE  CASCADE  DE  LA  MARE  AUX  RICHES. 

Here  our  notice  of  M.  Alphani’s  splendid  J work  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  conclude:  we  | may  probably  recur  to  it  again  as  the  numbers 


VIEW  OF  FOLLY  ISLAND,  ON  THE  SEINE,  NEAR  Sl’RESNES. 

reach  us.  Some  examples  of  the  woodcuts  that  I illustrate  the  pages  ia  our  hands  are  introduced  I here.  They  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  art. 


its  most  beautiful  features. 


Louis  Philippe  did  | much  to  restore  what  had  been  lost  while  adding  | new  features  of  attractiveness  to  the  locality. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

A YOUNG  PAINTER’S  FIRST  WORKS. 

M.  Stone,  Painter.  H.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

In  our  somewhat  recent  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Stone  (see  page  33  ante)  we  made 
brief  mention  of  this  picture,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1862. 
The  subject  might;  possibly  be  a reminis- 
cence of  an  incident  in  his  own  juvenile 
days,  when  essaying  an  early  attempt  at 
Art;  but  which,  in  relation  to  the  costumes, 
he  has  thrown  back  a century  at  least— to 
the  days  of  knee-breeches,  deep-lapelled 
coats,  and  tied  hair.  Young  Reynolds  or 
Gainsborough  might  have  stood  for  the 
“ model”  of  the  little  fellow  who  has  deco- 
rated the  walls  of  the  apartment  with  his 
early  “ sketches  in  chalk,”  the  first  indica- 
tions, perhaps,  of  a genius  to  which  in 
| after  years  the  world  may  be  called  upon 
I to  pay  homage ; the  great  and  the  noble  of 
j the  land,  the  young  and  the  beautiful, 

I flocking  to  his  studio  for  a “sitting.” 
Judging,  however,  from  this  primary  effort, 
the  boy  may  turn  out  to  be  of  the  Hogar- 
thian  type,  for  so  far  as  we  can  decipher 
his  hieroglyphic  lines,  they  would  seem  to 
represent  a couple  of  sedan  chairmen,  con- 
veying, perhaps,  a lady  to  a ball,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a footman. 

Who  can  tell  what  ideas  of  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful  pass  through  the  mind 
of  an  embryo  painter,  till  he  sees  them 
taking  form  and  expression  in  some  man- 
ner not  altogether  within  the  canons  and 
legitimate  practice  of  Art  P But  beside  the 
sketch  which  stands  out  so  pi’ominently 
above  the  chair-back,  is  the  fragment  of 
another  original  design  somewhat  higher 
up.  To  reach  this  altitude  the  “young 
painter  ” must  have  piled  the  books  we  see 
on  the  seat  of  the  chair;  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  ho  was  engaged  on  this  fresh 
subject,  when  hearing  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  he  dismounted  from  his  elevated 
position,  chalk  in  hand,  and  waited  for  the 
denouement. 

Now  it  certainly  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  crush  genius  in  the  bud ; but  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  find  it,  when  taking  the  form 
of  Art,  developing  itself  prematurely  on 
the  walls  of  one’s  house,  whether  internally 
or  externally.  And,  by  the  way,  we  are 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  comprehend  to  what 
use  the  room  is  applied  into  which  Mr. 
Stone  has  introduced  his  characters,  unless 
it  be  a kind  of  lumber-room ; but  then 
those  framed  pictures  would  scarcely  be 
hung  there.  The  large  wardrobe,  one  half 
of  whose  contents  is  scattered  on  the  floor, 
is  suggestive  of  a bed-chamber,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  visible  to  support  such  as- 
sumption, and  the  two  senior  gentlemen 
would  scarcely  have  retired  to  an  apart- 
ment of  this  kind  to  partake  of  the  refresh- 
ment with  which  the  prim  and  pretty 
domestic  follows  them  into  the  room. 

Setting  aside,  however,  this  to  us  inex- 
plicable stage  of  action,  let  us  look  at  the 
characters  which  appear  on  it.  Capital  is 
the  attitude,  and  solemnly  ludicrous  the 
expression  of  the  little  fellow,  as  the  father 
charges  him  with  his  misdoings ; the  latter 
can  scarcely  restrain  a smile,  though  look- 
ing angrily,  while  he  accuses  the  culprit ; 
and  his  friend,  evidently  delighted  with 
the  sketch,  lays  his  hand  gently  on  the 
father’s  arm  to  deprecate  his  censure.  The 
story  is  pointedly  and  humorously  told; 
but  we  would  venture  a wager  that  the 
4 Young  Painter’s  First  Works  ’ will  not 
be  the  last,  notwithstanding  the  lecture  he 
gets,  though  he  will  probably  find  other 
sketching-ground  hereafter. 


THE  FRENCH  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  ART. 

Cotemporaneously  with,  your  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  and  with  the  opening  of  May,  the 
great  French  review  of  works  of  Art  com- 
menced in  the  Palais  des  Champs  Elysees. 
Its  ranks  were  amply  supplied  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  upon  the  whole,  it  presented  a fair 
front  for  critical  scrutiny.  The  works  of  all 
kinds  exhibited  amount  to  4,230. 

One  circumstance  impresses  itself  on  the 
notice  of  those  familiar  with  past  similar  dis- 
plays in  this  quarter,  and  that  is,  how  much  the 
names  of  old  leading  celebrities  have  passed 
away  from  the  catalogue.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  artists  of  opening  promise,  and  some 
hitherto  scarce  known  to  fame,  have  come  for- 
ward in  unexpected  strength,  and  shown  a high 
average  of  merit  on  these  well-covered  walls.  1 

The  rampant  military  element  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted.  A curtain  has  fallen  upon  the 
matchless  horrors  which  signalised  the  pencil  of 
Yvon  in  its  closing  realisms  of  carnage.  Only 
a few  modest  memoranda  of  the  gloire  militaire 
make  their  appearance — 

“ Grim-visaged  war  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  brow,” 
but  two  or  three  anecdotical  and  clever  cabinet 
canvases  are  devoted  to  the  name  of  the  First 
Napoleon. 

With  regard  to  the  general  aspect  of  this 
Exhibition,  the  remark  is  freely  made,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  some  religious  topics,  no 
high  or  epic  theme  has  been  suggested  by 
French  creative  genius  on  this  occasion.  Its 
great  force  lies  in  its  many-styled  landscapes 
and  what,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  termed  genre. 
The  latter  may  be  said  to  sympathise  with  that 
literature  of  the  novelist  with  which  even  the  best 
periodicals  of  the  day  are  ever,  “without  o'er- 
flowing,  full.” 

When  making  an  exception,  in  reference  to 
religious  themes,  we  must  be  daring  enough  to 
set  all  Olympus  at  nought,  and  exclude  from  its 
range  the  vast  canvas  of  M.  Bouguereau,  which 
presents  a conversazione  in  the  clouds — Jupiter 
in  the  arwi-chair.  To  this  a conspicuous  place 
of  honour — with  a monopoly  of  nearly  one  side 
of  the  saloon — has  been  surrendered,  and  as- 
suredly with  injustice.  It  possesses  no  fine  ex- 
emplification of  design,  but  a series  of  groups, 
scattered  over  the  sky,  without  connection,  with- 
out physiognomical  grandeur,  and  without  any 
great  concentrating  disposition  of  light  and 
shade.  M.  Bouguereau,  however,  proves  himself 
a thorough  master  of  academic  drawing,  and  a 
clever  colourist.  These  merits  are  not  sufficient 
to  win  for  him  the  place  he  occupies. 

On  another  large  canvas  M.  Chenavard  seeks 
to  illustrate  a mystic  theme  — a Divina  Tra- 
gedia — the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Pa- 
ganism. We  may  not  attempt  to  describe,  in 
detail,  this  crowded  canvas,  or  to  analyse  its 
apocalyptic  purport.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its 
centre  presents  God  the  Father  sustaining,  in 
the  heavens,  the  suspended  form  of  His  cruci- 
fied Son,  while  around  the  untoward  fables  of 
India,  Greece,  and  Scandinavia,  are  indicated 
in  significant  groups.  Here  there  is  much  for 
critical  disquisition  ; but  here,  also,  are  the  une- 
quivocal indications  of  a strong  idiosyncrasy  of 
genius,  toiling  with  an  awfully  exacting  theme. 
The  recollection  of  certain  works  from  the 
same  hand  and  mind  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1855,  might  have  prepared  us  for  such  a mani- 
festation of  M.  Chenavard' s creative  power. 
In  this  instance,  a true  effort  at  high  Art  has 
not  been  encouraged. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  jury  by 
which  the  merits  of  this  exhibition  have  been 
weighed  and  adjudged,  its  masterpiece  is  ‘The 
Assumption,’  by  M.  Bonnat.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  differ  from  such  a tribunal,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  it  in  this  instance.  From 
M.  Bonnat  we  must  expect  a thoroughly  mas- 
culine treatment  of  his  subject,  but  here,  we 
fear,  this  quality  is  vitiated  into  coarseness, 
into  vigour  unallied  to  delicacy  of  tone  or  hand- 
ling. The  same  kind  of  defect  is  found  in  the 
Virgin's  expression ; it  is  much  too  broadly 
triumphant.  It  is  not  thus  that  Titian  is  to  be 
rivalled. 


Another  vast  picture  occupies  a large,  a col- 
lateral portion  of  the  chief  saloon.  It  illustrates 
that  prodigious  inundation  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
year  1866,  which,  bursting  through  every  kind 
of  dykes  and  defences  in  the  night’s  darkness, 
submerged  the  villages  of  surrounding  valleys, 
and  compelled  many  despairing  families  to 
find  refuge  on  the  roof-tops  of  their  tottering 
houses.  Here  we  have  depicted  a group  of 
these  sufferers — men,  women,  and  children — 
when,  at  dawn,  the  crisis  of  their  rescue  by 
boats  arrived.  This  composition,  from  the 
accomplished  pencil  of  M.  Leullier,  is  quite  up 
to  its  subject.  It  tells  eloquently  the  horrors 
of  this  deluge,  quite  as  we  should  have  antici- 
pated from  the  author  of  a former  choice  illus- 
tration of  an  early  Christian  persecution.  The 
style  of  colouring,  in  this  instance,  is  rather  too 
scenic  and  sketchy,  however,  to  entitle  it  to  the 
first  honours  of  position. 

Beside  this  large  work  by  M.  Leullier,  we 
found  a genuine  work  of  high  Art  and  fine  Art, 
to  which  every  recognition  was  due,  viz.,  * The 
Burial  of  Moses.’  This  is,  indeed,  a noble 
composition,  poetic  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
developed  with  the  best  auxiliaries  of  pencil 
and  palette — the  painter,  M.  Alphonse  Mon- 
challend.  The  poet-painter  presents  a scene 
of  glorious  wildness  on  the  range  of  the  Abarim 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Nebo  forms  one. 
Here,  between  cliffs — “ like  rocks  that  have 
been  rent  asunder  ’ ’ — two  angels  bear  up  the 
body  of  the  great  patriarch,  whose  form  lies 
grandly  in  the  slumber  of  death ; a third  angel 
in  the  centre,  winged  and  aloft,  seems  to  pie- 
side  over  its  consignment  to  its  mysterious 
tomb.  The  whole  composition  is  sublime  in  its 
unity  of  impression  and  in  the  aspect  of  nature 
around.  It  is  painted  in  tones  at  once  rich, 
mellow,  and  refined  — most  happily  Correg- 
giesque.  We  are  not  surprised  that  M.  Mon- 
challend  has  been  assigned  a medal  of  honour 
for  this  fine  work. 

Another  picture  in  this  collection  merits  dis- 
tinctive notice  for  its  genuine  poetic  essence. 
It  comes  from  the  easel  of  M.  Achille  Zo,  and 
illustrates  a passage  in  Lamartine’s  “Medita- 
tions,” in  which  the  genius  of  Night,  on  its 
car,  and  with  attendant  spirits  of  somnolence, 
advances  to  veil  over  a lovely  evening : an 
inspiration  akin  to  that  of  our  Danby  seems  to 
pervade  this  choice  work. 

The  names  of  Levy,  Delaunay,  Priou,*and 
J.  P.  Laurens,  are  not  wanting  in  very  clever 
efforts  at  high  Art  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  general  line  of  figure-subjects,  includ- 
ing genre , and  coming  after  the  above,  we  find 
two  Geromes  of  great  beauty : first,  an  ambu- 
latory trader  of  Cairo,  coloured,  in  his  costume 
and  rich  stock  in  trade,  with  more  brilliant 
power  than  M.  Gerome’s  works  in  general;  and 
secondly,  the  ‘Promenade  de  Harem,’  repre- 
sented by  a many-oared  caique  sweeping  across 
the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  light 
bark,  with  its  prow  aloft,  seems  to  fly  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Here,  also,  with  much  claim  to  admiration, 
may  be  seen  works  of  Gendron,  Herbert  (of  the 
French  Roman  Academy),  Perrault,  and  Bou- 
guereau, whose  ‘Girl  tempted  between  Love 
and  Gold  ’ displays,  in  its  cabinet  excellence, 
more  of  fine  artistic  effect  than  marks  his  more 
ambitious  Olympian  canvas.  Here,  also,  we  may 
pause  to  dwell  upon  Yirey’s  ‘ Page  and  Parrot,’ 
designed,  as  it  is,  with  much  taste,  but  worked 
up  to  a dangerous  excess  of  finish.  Toul- 
maehe’s  and  Tissot’s  charmingly  tinted  robes  of 
silk  and  satin  maintain  the  full  prestige  of  the 
school  of  (as  it  has  been  facetiously  described) 
“ Petits  cadres,  petits  sujets  et  pelites  peinturcs.” 
Seemingly,  to  this  class  belong  the  small  pic- 
tures of  the  two  Belgian  Devriendts — Albert 
and  Julien — like  two  cherries  on  the  same 
stem,  so  like  are  they  in  scenes  delineated  and 
in  treatment.  They  are,  however,  far  above 
any  depreciative  suggestion,  and  would  do 
honour  to  more  than  miniature  canvases. 

Among  the  single  figures  in  this  display  of 
pictures,  voluminous  and  vast,  it  would  be  a 
serious  omission  not  to  mark  with  special  com- 
mendation, the  ‘Jacinte,  or  Neapolitan  Woman,’ 
of  Mademoiselle  Yenot  d’Auteroche.  Life- 
size  and  seated,  it  is  most  happily  treated  in 
every  respect.  The  attitude,  with  hands  clasped 
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overhead,  is  difficult,  but  faultless,  in  drawing  ; 
the  expression  full  of  charm,  and  the  drapery 
brilliant  without  glare.  We  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  Mademoiselle  D’Auteroche  should 
not  realise  a very  distinguished  career  in  her 
profession. 

In  landscape  this  Exhibition  is  unquestion- 
ably strong.  It  contains  an  ample  series  of 
works,  of  great  variety  of  style  and  subject, 
yet  all  scrupulously  studied  from  nature.  In 
this  latter  regard,  a striking  revolution  has 
been  effected  in  the  French  school.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
this  regenerative  movement  died  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  He  is,  nevertheless,  represented 
here  by  two  finely  characteristic  works.  Wo 
allude  to  Paul  Huet,  who  has  been  recognised 
by  the  French  themsplves  as  their  highest 
master  in  poetic  landscape.  Emulating  him,  we 
have  here  Grandsire,  with  his  ‘ Riviere  sous 
Bois;’  Tournemine’sAfricanriver-scene — sunset 
— trooping  elephants  and  crouching  tiger  given 
with  great  truth  and  grandeur  ot  effect; 
Gosselin,  with  his  deep  ravine — strong  chiaro- 
oscuro  below  and  feathered  foliage  above ; and 
Shenck,  of  Holstein,  with  his  mountain  storm, 
smiting  with  a rain-torrent  a flock  of  sheep, 
which  their  sole  guardian  dog  coerces  into  a 
still  submissive  group. 

Our  countryman,  MacCallum,  gets  a place  of 
honour  in  the  chief  saloon  with  his  ‘ Burnham 
Wood.’  His  manner  is  unique  here — extremely 
brilliant,  and  yet,  perhaps,  a little  too  much 
japanned  in  its  bright  green  tints.  Two  other 
British  artists — Wells  and  Wild — hold  their 
ground  honourably  amid  the  competition  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

Portraiture  has  lost,  apparently,  nothing  of 
its  influence  hero — the  bugbear  of  photography 
notwithstanding.  One  of  the  French  papers,  in 
its  note  of  the  Exhibition,  states  the  striking 
fact  that  there  are  260  artists  of  that  class  in 
the  salon,  of  whom  50  are  ladies  (!)  Of  the 
latter,  one,  at  least,  has  unquestionably  dis- 
tinguished herself — Mademoiselle  Jacquemart. 
Her  portrait  of  M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  been  justly  assigned 
a place  of  honour  in  the  chief  saloon.  It  is  full 
of  character,  and  touched  with  a pencil  at  once 
powerful  and  spirited.  It  also  has  been 
honoured  with  a medal. 

We  should  be  happy  to  say  as  much  for  the 
portrait  of  President  Grant,  by  Mr.  Healy,  an 
American  artist,  to  which  the  first  place  is 
— in  courtesy — assigned  on  these  walls,  but 
it  would  bo  bal'd  to  find  in  it  any  great  quality. 

The  names  of  Cabanel,  Dubuffe,  Lefebvre, 
Gaillard,  and  Pommayrac,  are  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  works  of  this  class  in  the  col- 
lection. There  is  a deficiency  of  absolute  great- 
ness among  them. 

Let  us  not  close  this  sketchy  notice  without 
alluding  to  an  incident  of  arrangement  which 
became  a source  of  singular  gaiety,  and  so  will 
continue  to  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

At  the  exit  door  of  one  of  the  saloons  there 
is  an  admirably  painted  head  of  an  individual — 
an  ecclesiastic,  from  his  partially-seen  costume. 
He  is  represented  as  in  a gush  of  rich,  racy, 
and  most  significant  laughter,  at  something  he 
has  been  reading — peradventure,  Rabelais.  He 
looks  direct  in  the  eyes  of  each  passing  spec- 
tator. It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  with  him. 
If  you  hesitate,  you  are  at  once  made  aware 
that,  beside  this,  there  is  another  head  — a 
female’s— named  ‘La  Folie,’  also  admirably 
painted,  but  by  another  hand.  She  looks  over  her 
shoulder  at  you,  and  has  also  a most  meaning 
laugh,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Laugh  you  must,  at 
my  neighbour.”  Between  the  two  the  effect  is 
irresistible ; a very  laughing  gas  is  adminis- 
tered, and  the  stream  of  visitors  keeps  continu- 
ously on  the  pause  and  delivering  themselves  of 
their  enforced  cachinnations. 

It  is  said,  that  hearty  laughter  is  a prime 
medicament — that,  to  have  sat  out  a farce,  with 
Liston  in  it,  of  old,  was  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
persion of  a freshly-contracted  cold.  If  so, 
then  must  the  two  artists  who  have  thrown  so 
strong  an  allegro  into  those  two  heads,  have 
put  a considex-able  crowd  of  nous  autres  under 
a heavy  obligation  foi  a plenary  administration 
ot  their  cordiality. 

M.  E.  C. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND 
PEOPLE’S  PARK. 


Mr.  Francis  Fuller  has  printed  “a  few  re- 
marks ” concerning  the  “ original  purpose,  plan, 
and  execution,  the  present  state  of  dilapidation 
and  degradation,”  the  “ causes  of  the  decline 
and  fall”  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  sugges- 
tions for  “its  recovery  and  restoration.” 

Mr.  Fuller  was  its  principal  founder ; no  one 
can  better  explain  the  views  with  which  it  was 
established  : his  hopes  were  high  that  it  would 
become  what  it  was  designed  to  be — not  only 
a place  of  recreation  for  the  “cooped,  worn, 
and  fatigued  population  of  London,” — where 
they  might  enjoy  comparative  seclusion  and 
repose  on  terraces  adorned  by  sculpture,  foun- 
tains, and  flowers,  or  wander  in  gardens  sur- 
rounded by  evergreens  and  forest-trees,  whence 
they  might  obtain  views  over  a picturesque 
and  wide-spreading  landscape,  and  where  they 
might  spend  their  few  hours  for  recreation  in 
pleasures  that  would  restore  their  health, 
strengthen  their  bodies,  and  invigorate  their 
minds, — but  where  they  might  also  be  “ delighted , 
educated,  and  refined  by  the  presence  of  all 
that  is  loveliest  in  Art,  noblest  in  Nature,  and 
truest  in  history.” 

With  that  view,  the  several  “ courts  ” — 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Moorish, 
and  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and 
Italian — were  created  at  enormous  cost ; while 
“ the  courts  of  sculpture — German,  French, 
Italian,  and  English — furnished  ample  mate- 
rial to  fascinate  the  eye,  to  form  the  intelli- 
gence, and  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste  of  the 
people.”  In  short,  in  a hundred  ways,  «the 
Crystal  Palace  and  the  People’s  Park  were 
constructed  and  furnished  to  supply  a per- 
petual source  of  delight,  and  be  never-failing 
educators,  not  alono  in  the  Arts,  but  with 
regard  to  all  the  every-day  productions  and 
business  of  life. 

That  is  true : it  is,  in  some  respects,  even 
now,  what  it  was  meant  to  be  ; but  of  its 
deplorable  decadence  there  can  be  no  question ; 
as  little  is  there  as  to  its  wilful  perversion  from 
the  original  plan,  and  reckless  disregard  of  the 
scheme  as  a teacher.  It  has  become,  indeed, 
in  that  respect,  little  better  than  a music-hall, 
where  all  thought  as  to  its  loftier  purpose  seems 
deliberately  and  resolutely  kept  out  of  sight. 

Upon  this  censurable  departure  from  ahealthy, 
wise,  and  benevolent  scheme,  Mr.  Fuller 
strongly  and  sternly  comments ; showing  how 
utterly  everything  has  been  changed,  all 
higher  efforts  abrogated,  -with  a view  to  make 
the  concern  “ pay,”  which  it  does  not,  but  which 
he  and  we  and  the  public  believe  it  would  do, 
if  a more  intelligent  system  of  management 
were  adopted. 

“ It  is  impossible,”  writes  Mr.  Fuller,  “ not 
to  feel  that  the  character  of  our  noble  instructor 
has  been  disgracefully  lowered.” 

The  causes  of  this  “decline  and  fall”  he 
proceeds  to  explain : having,  as  he  considers, 
shown  how,  under  the  management  of  its  pre- 
sent Directors,  and  the  ownership  of  its  present 
shareholders,  “ it  has  fallen  from  its  original 
prosperity,  its  original  aims,  its  original  excel- 
lence, and  its  original  beauty,”  until,  at 
length  (the  income  having  been  spent  on 
“ necessary  outlay”),  the  Direction  has  applied  to 
Parliament  .to  convert  a large  portion  of  the 
Palace  grounds  into  a building  speculation  ! 

Sic  transit  ! Is  there  no  way  by  which  the 
evil  can  be  averted  and  the  good  restored  ? 

This  is  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Fuller : — “ The 
whole  must  either  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  present  Direction,  or  the  Direction  must  be 
revised  and  strengthened,  and  made  capable  of 
performing  new  duties  with  vigour.  Its  usuri- 
ous debt  must  be  paid  off’,  and  its  capital  re- 
duced to  the  original  sum.  New  capital  must 
be  provided  for  restorations  and  extensive 
repairs.  The  new  management  must  be  em- 
powered, enabled,  and  obliged,  to  maintain  the 
institution,  and  to  work  it  solely  for  the  ori- 
ginal objects  for  which  expressly  the  royal 
charter  was  granted.  The  capital  of  the  new 
undertaking  should  neither  receive  more  nor 
less  than  5 per  cent.  The  Palace  and  Park 


should  ultimately  become  the  property  of  the 
nation.” 

He  expresses  his  belief  that  “ if  these  proposals 
be  carried  out,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Park 
will  again  become  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
population  of  our  crowded  metropolis,  and  an 
honour  and  glory  to  the  whole  nation,  whose 
greatest  pride  it  once  was.” 

We  can,  now,  do  no  more  than  echo  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  pamphlet ; we 
believe  they  will  be  cordially  assented  to  by 
the  “people”  generally;  but  sure  we  are,  they 
will  obtain  the  cordial  approval  of  all  lovers  of 
Art,  all  promoters  of  education,  all  advocates  of 
progress. 

The  pamphlet  is  intended  to  herald  a plan  by 
which  Mr.  Fuller  hopes  and  believes  his  object 
may  be  obtained ; it  is  not  quite  developed ; 
we  shall  explain  it  next  month. 


PICTURE  SALES. 

The  month  of  May,  always  a busy  month  in 
the  picture  sale-room,  opened,  on  the  1st,  with 
the  dispersion,  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson, 
and  Woods,  of  a collection  of  modern  oil- 
paintings,  the  property  of  an  amateur,  whose 
name  was  not  announced.  The  pictures,  gene- 
rally, are  of  small  sizo,  but  of  excellent  quality; 
yet  in  most  instances  the  prices  they  realised 
were  comparatively  low.  The  principal  works 
were: — ‘The  Cottage-Door,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A., 
76  gs.  (Gambart) ; * Prayer,’  E.  Frere,  190  gs. 
(AVardell)  ; ‘The  Cradle,’  E.  Frere,  160  gs. 
(Gambart)  ; * Baby’s  Birthday,’  F.  D.  Hardy, 
305  gs.  (Wilson)  ; ‘ From  Waterloo  to  Paris,’ 
M.  Stone,  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal,  155  gs. 
(McLean);  ‘The  Mouse-trap,'  F.  D.  Hardy, 
121  gs.  (Williams);  ‘ Canterbury  Meadows,’ 
with  cattle,  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  156  gs.  (Tooth) ; 
‘The  Lady  of  Chalot,’  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  190  gs. 
(Hayward) ; ‘ Burning  the  Books,’  a scene  from 
Lon  Quixote,  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  engraved  in 
the  Art- Journal,  410  gs.  (Wilson) ; ‘The  Shoot- 
ing Pony,’  R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  1 12  gs.  (Graves) ; 
‘The  Soldier’s  Return,’  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  165 
gs.  (Herbert) ; ‘ The  .Story  of  a Life,’  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  A.R.A.,  350  gs.  (Holland);  ‘The 
Arrest  for  Witchcraft,’  J.  Pettie,  A.R.A.,  360  gs. 
(Whitworth)  ; ‘ The  Mountain  Stream,’  P.  F. 
Poole,  R.A.,  120  gs.  (Pendleton);  ‘The  New 
Dress,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  A.,  75  gs.  (Fores);  ‘ Tenby 
Bay,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  340  gs.  (McLean)  ; 
‘ Going  to  a Party,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  160  gs. 
(Holland) ; * The  Last  of  the  Clan,’  T.  Faed, 
R.A.,  750  gs.  (McLean) ; ‘ Conversation  Scene,’ 
H.  Schlessinger,  75  gs.  (Smart) ; ‘River  Scenery,’ 
F.  W.  Ilulrne,  the  cattle  by  H.  B.  Willis,  185  gs. 
(Smart) ; ‘ Seeking  Shelter,’  M.  Stone,  engraved 
in  the  Art- Journal,  112  gs.  (Smart) ; ‘The  Castle 
of  Ischia,  Bay  of  Naples,’  J.  Webb,  95  gs. 
(Davis);  ‘A  Dead  Stag  in  the  Snow,'  W. 
Duffield,  185  gs.  (Radcliffe) ; ‘Dead  Swan, 
Game,  and  Fruit,’  W.  Duffield,  310  gs.  (Fores) ; 
‘The  Life-Boat, — Goodwin  Sands,’  E.W.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  57 5 gs.  (Agnew).  The  entire 
sale  realised  £7,750. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  celebrated  picture  of 
Miss  Meyer  as  ‘ Hebe,’  painted  expressly  for 
his  friend  Joseph  Meyer,  R.A.,  in  1772,  was 
sold  on  May  4th  by  Mr.  Phillips,  at  his  rooms 
in  New  Bond  Street,  for  2,000  guineas,  to 
Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons.  It  was  the  property 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Meyer. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson, 
and  Woods,  sold  a valuable  collection  of  oil- pic- 
tures and  water-colour  drawings,  belonging  to 
some  anonymous  owner.  Among  the  following 
were  : — ‘ On  the  Terrace  at  Haddon,’  J.  Pettie, 
A.R.A.,  £223  (Arnold) ; ‘A  Bend  of  the  River,’ 
J.  W.  Oakes,  £102  (Ames);  ‘Dead  Swan  and 
Peacock,  with  Huntsmen  and  Dogs,’  W. 
Duffield  and  J.  Gilbert,  £173  (Arnold; ; ‘ In- 
terior,’ with  an  old  woman  smoking,  E.  Frere, 
£136  (Everard) ; ‘The  Farewell,’ W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.,  £157  (Arnold) ; ‘ Sheep  in  a Landscape,’ 
A.  Bonheur,  £166  (McLean)  ; ‘The  Hawking 
Party,’  R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  £257  (Ames) ; 
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* View  in  Surrey,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  £180 
(McLean);  ‘Reading  the  News,’  Duverger, 
£130  (Arnold)  ; ‘Arming  the  Young  Knight,' 
W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A.,  engraved  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  £131  (Wilson);  ‘The  Faithful  Guar- 
dian,’ R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  £246  (Arnold) ; 
‘Francis  Feeble,  the  Woman's  Tailor,’  H.  S. 
Marks,  £194  (Arnold):  ‘Scene  from  “The 
Monastery,”  ’ J Pettie,  A.R.A.,  £l41(Johnson) ; 
‘ Spring  in  the  Wood,’  J.  Linnell,  335  gs. 
(Wilson) ; ‘ On  the  Sands  at  Bonchurch,’  E. 
W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  £157  (Wilson) ; ‘The  Princi- 
pal Incident  in  the  Derby  Day,’  W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.,  £172  (Ames) ; ‘A  Village  Festival,’ 
F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  £1S3  (Ames);  ‘Charles  II. 
and  Lady  Castlemaine,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 
£208  (Tooth) ; ‘ The  Lay  of  King  Canute,’ 
H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A.,  410  gs.  (Wilson) ; ‘Pilgrims 
to  St.  Paul’s,’  the  original  finished  sketch  for 
the  larger  picture,  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  180  gs. 
(Ames) ; ‘ Sheep  in  a Landscape,’  Mdlle.  Rosa 
Bonheur,  455  gs.  (Arnold) ; ‘ View  in  North 
Wales,’  B.  W.  Leader,  185  gs.  (Bourne);  ‘On 
the  Surrey  Hills,’  W.  LinneS,  495  gs.  (Ames) ; 
‘Paying  the  Rent,’  E.  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  1,050  gs. 
(McLean^  ; ‘ Surrey  Woodlands,’  John  Linnell, 
370  gs.  (Ames) ; ‘ Talbot  and  the  Countess  of 
Auvergne,’  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  A.R.A.,  240  gs. 
(Virtue) ; ‘ Spring  Blossoms,’  James  Linnell, 
290  gs.  (Ames)  ; ‘ Death  of  Robert  King  of 
Naples,’  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  169  gs.  (Ames) ; 

‘ Harvest  Showers,’  John  Linnell,  570  gs.  (Rich- 
ards) ; ‘ The  Meeting  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the  Forest,’  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.,  360  gs.  (Richards) ; ‘ A Spate  in  the 
Highlands,’  P.  Graham,  A.R.S.A.,  1,020  gs. 
(Gambart) ; ‘ The  Ordeal  by  Water,’  P.  F. 
Poole,  R.A.,590gs.  (McLean) ; ‘Art  and  Liberty,’ 
L.  Gallait,  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal , 655  gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Hylas  and  Nymphs,’  W.  E.  Frost, 
A.R.A.,  245  gs.  (Ames)  : ‘The  Deserter — Work- 
ing and  Shirking,’  M.  Stone,  470  gs.  (Richards); 

‘ A Highland  Lady,’  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  189  gs. 
(Graham)  ; ‘ Lo ! where  the  stripling,  rapt 
in  wonder,  roves,’  J.  Sant,  A.R.A.,  154  gs. 
(Ames)  ; ‘ Finding  the  Will,’  G.  Smith,  290  gs. 
(Bourne)  ; ‘La  Vallee  de  la  Seine,’  H.  W.  B. 
Davis,  194  gs.  (Hayward). 

The  drawings  in  water-colours  included : — 
‘ The  Huntsman,’  F.  Tayler,  £95  (McLean) ; 
‘Egyptians  playing  at  Chess,’  A.  Tadema, 
£152  (Bourne) ; ‘ The  Convalescent,’  B.  Foster, 
£131  (Bourne);  ‘The  Boat-race,’  B.  Foster, 
£110;  ‘A  Pack  of  Wolves,’  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bon- 
heur, £63  (Bourne);  ‘The  Mewstone  Rock,’ 
C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  £73  (Bourne) ; ‘ Early 
Spring — First  notes  of  the  Cuckoo,’  E.  Warren, 
£203  (Tooth).  The  whole  realised  £16,500. 

Mr.  Phillips  sold,  on  the  11th  of  May,  at  his 
gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  a portion  of  the 
pictures  by  old  masters  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Stevens.  Among  them  were  : — ‘ Exte- 
rior of  a Chateau,  with  a Hunting  Party,’ 
Lingelbach,  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
de  Rode,  96  gs.  (Eckford) ; ‘ Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,’  attired  in  a green  dress  and  cap, 
by  a rare  master,  Antonello  di  Messina,  150  gs. 
(Pearce)  ; ‘Landscape,’  N.  Berghem,  engraved 
in  the  Le  Brun  Gallery , and  numbered  2 on 
page  10  of  Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonne,  200  gs. 
(Eckford) ; ‘ St.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,’  Carlo 
Dolci,  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sommariva,  100  gs.  (Andrews);  ‘ Portraits  of  the 
Burgomaster  Haaslaar  and  his  Wife,’  Gerard 
Douw,  marked  No.  76,  page  23,  in  Smith’s  Sup- 
plement, 180  gs.  (Garbonelli)  ; ‘ The  Artist 
sitting  on  the  Shore,’  Claude,  marked  No.  130, 
page 262,  in  Smith’s  Catalogue,  280 gs.  (Eckford); 
‘ Cottage  on  the  Banks  of  a River,’  Hob- 
bema, from  the  Mackintosh  collection,  180  gs. 
(Knowles)  ; ‘ Landscape,’  with  figures  in  the 
foreground,  Rubens,  a very  fine  work,  exhibited 
at  Manchester,  320  gs.  (Pearce)  ; ‘ The  Glass  of 
Lemonade,’  Terburg,  from  the  Maitland  collec- 
tion, marked  No  8,  page  120,  a fine  specimen  of 
the  master,  240  gs.  (Eckford)  ; ‘ Cows  in  a 
Landscape,’  a herdsman  in  conversation  with  a 
woman  and  a young  girl,  Cuyp,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Due  de  Morny,  420  gs.  (Pearce). 

Notices  of  other  sales  are  in  type,  but  we 
are  compelled  to  let  them  stand  over  till  next 
month. 

ART  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Glasgow. — Mr.  Charles  Heath  Wilson,  whose 
name  has  frequently  appeared  in  our  Journal  in 
connection  with  Art-matters  in  Glasgow,  and 
especially  as  for  many  years  head-master  of  the 
School  of  Art,  has  left  the  city  to  reside  on  the 
continent.  He  has  not  quitted  it,  however, 
without  receiving  substantial  testimony, — and, 
we  will  add,  well-deserved  testimony, — to  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Art.  When  it  became 
known  that  he  intended  to  leave  Glasgow, 
a meeting  of  gentlemen  was  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Lumsden, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a subscription  to 
present  him  with  some  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  his  services.  The  result  was  that,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  he  attended  a meeting,  at  which 
many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Glasgow 
were  present,  and  after  an  address  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  in  which  kind  and  appreciative  expres- 
sion was  given  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  labours  as  an 
Art-teacher  and  in  the  general  promotion  of 
local  Art,  he  was  asked  to  accept  a beautiful 
silver-gilt  vase  and  salver,  accompanied  by  a 
cheque  of  the  value  of  700  guineas.  The  vase 
bore  the  following  inscription, — “ Presented, 
together  with  700  guineas,  to  Charles  Heath 
Wilson  by  a number  of  his  private  friends,  in 
testimony  of  their  personal  esteem,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
Art-education  and  the  promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Glasgow.  May,  1869.”  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
thanking  the  subscribers  for  this  munificent 
gift,  pointed  out  the  course  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, should  be  followed  by  the  School  of  Art  for 
its  further  improvement,  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  connected  with  the  University, 
where  he  hoped  a professorship  of  Art  might  be 
established.  He  referred  to  the  views  he  had 
long  entertained  and  expressed  on  the  position 
which  might  be  given  to  Art  in  Universities,  and 
to  the  collections  that  ought  to  be  formed.  He 
described  the  future  that  awaited  the  galleries 
which  had  been  under  his  charge,  and  explained 
the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  Art-teaching 
within  their  walls ; adverting  also  to  the  great 
importance  of  affording  students  in  schools  of 
Art  the  opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  on 
various  other  subjects,  so  as  to  combine  with 
their  Art-education  a general  intellectual  train- 
ing, which  artists  in  their  devotion  to  technical 
study  too  frequently  neglect.  We  join  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow  in  expressing  high  estima- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson’s  long  and  valuable  services 
to  Art — not  only  in  the  Scottish  city  but  in 
London  ; and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Wilson  upon 
this  most  satisfactory  termination  of  his  con- 
nection— whether  it  proves  temporary  or  per- 
manent— with  Glasgow,  which  in  many  ways 
he  had  made  his  debtor.  He  has  worked  hard 
not  only  to  promote  a knowledge  of  Art  in  the 
locality,  but  also  to  elevate  the  position  of  artists 
of  every  kind  : and  the  compliment  he  has  re- 
ceived must  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  opposition  he  found  when 
attempting  to  carry  out,  elsewhere  and  long 
years  ago,  his  theories  of  Art-education.  In 
Glasgow  he  has  been  both  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Dunkeld. — There  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  remains  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  in  the 
aisle  of  the  old  kirk  of  Blair,  a mural  monument 
from  some  remarkable  and  original  designs  of 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Athol.  The  principal 
figure  is  the  trunk  of  a riven  oak,  intended  to 
represent  the  duke  struck  down  in  the  prime  of 
life  ; at  its  top  the  loosened  branch  of  ivy  droops 
to  the  ground.  A vigorous  branch  strikes  off 
the  oak  to  represent  the  present  duke,  and  upon 
him  the  plaid  of  the  deceased  has  fallen.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  figure  of  a stalwart  High- 
lander lamenting  his  loved  master;  and  in  a 
group  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  the  late  duke’s  cap, 
the  badge  of  his  house,  his  sword,  and  dirk,  while 
over  the  top  of  the  trunk  is  read  the  inscription, 
and  alongside  is  placed  the  coronet  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  whole  height  is  about  9 feet  and  5 
in  breadth.  Mr.  Steell,  R.S.A.,  executed  the 
memorial. 

Edinburgh. — Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Ross  pre- 
sented a magnificent  fountain  to  the  city,  at 

a cost  of  about  £3,000,  on  certain  conditions  as 
to  site.  The  proprietors  and  the  town  council, 
as  guardians  of  the  various  given  sites,  put  such 
difficulties  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Ross  was  about 
to  recall  the  gift  unconditionally.  Already,  the 
fruitless  offer  had  cost  him  £1,300,  but,  fortu- 
nately, another  exorbitant  demand  from  the 
maker  of  the  fountain  for  £250  more,  stirred  up 
a few  leading  citizens  to  make  a last  attempt  to 
secure  the  fountain.  The  effort  was  successful. 
Mr.  Ross  consents  to  the  fountain  being  placed  in 
the  lower  part  of  West  Princes  Street  Gardens,  as 
agreed  to  between  the  proprietors  thereof ; the 
town-council  has  sanctioned  the  plan  on  reason- 
able terms ; and  the  erection  of  the  fountain 
will  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Paisley. — Mr.  Mossman,  of  Glasgow,  has 
finished  the  model  for  his  colossal  statue  of  Wil- 
son, the  poet  and  ornithologist.  It  represents 
him  in  an  American  forest,  looking  earnestly 
at  a jay,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  shot; 
while  his  portfolio  lies  at  his  feet.  The  costume 
is  said  to  be  authentic.  The  committee  of  sub- 
scribers are  satisfied  with  this  design,  and  have 
ordered  it  to  be  done  in  bronze  without  delay. 

Dublin. — The  inauguration  of  the  statue  by 
Mr.  Foley,  R.  A.,  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Bart., 
M.D.,  in  the  hall  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College 
of  Physicians,  Dublin,  took  place  on  the  3rd  ult., 
in  the  presence  of  a large  and  distinguished 
assembly.  The  work,  executed  in  marble,  forms 
an  admirable  pendant  (though  in  strong  contrast) 
to  the  statue  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  in  the  same 
room,  by  the  same  sculptor.  In  recognition  of 
Sir  Dominic’s  important  services  to  this  college, 
wherein  he  held  for  five  successive  years  the 
office  of  president,  his  confreres  determined  on 
placing  his  bust  within  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion ; but  the  subscriptions  for  that  purpose  being 
far  in  excess  of  the  sum  required,  a statue 
was  ultimately  adopted.  The  figure  is  standing, 
with  little  pretension  to  position  or  gesture, 
holding  a book  in  the  left  hand.  Modern  costume 
is  assisted  by  the  forms  and  foldings  of  the  presi- 
dential robe,  which  combine  in  producing  an 
effect  of  richness  and  solidity.  The  general  pose 
is  life-like,  the  likeness  and  expression  strongly 
resemblant,  and  the  head  and  features  bear  that 
aspect  of  responsive  intelligence  found  only  in 
portraiture  of  the  highest  order.  As  in  all  Mr. 
Foley’s  portrait- statues,  this  exhibits  to  a 
marked  degree  an  individual  air  and  bearing, 
vividly  conveying  a sense  of  powerful  energy 
and  determination  of  character. 

AlNdover  purposes  to  hold  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  during  the  present  month,  for  which 
the  Mayor  has  consented  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
Town-hall. 

Birmingham.  — We  have  examined  some 
specimens  of  Art-manufacture  by  Messrs.  Grin- 
sell  and  Bourne,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  Birmingham, 
who  have  recently  become  producers  of  works 
by  the  electro-deposit  process.  Many  of  their 
examples  are  old  friends;  they  have  adapted 
others  to  new  purposes,  useful  and  ornamental. 
These  consist  of  inkstands,  jewel-cases,  vases, 
claret-jugs,  beakers,  tea-caddies  and  caskets, 
brooches,  &c.,  &c.  ; also  other  specimens  made  of 
dark-coloured  woods,  the  mouldings,  subjects  on 
panels,  being  deposited  copper,  which  are  either 
bronzed,  silvered,  or  gilt.  Three  tankards, 
originally  carved  in  ivory,  of  Indian  workman- 
ship, have  been  successfully  reproduced  ; also 
an  example  in  which  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
French  pewterer,  Briot,  has  been  successfully 
reproduced  and  adapted  as  an  inkstand,  of  a 
good  and  massive-looking  character;  a care- 
fully reduced  copy  of  the  Warwick  vase  will  also 
be  found ; Cellini’s  hand- work  is  also  repro- 
duced on  small  examples.  Fiamingo’s  charm- 
ing infantile  groups  serve  as  decorative  panels, 
and  the  basso-relievos  of  Flaxman  do  good 
service  in  other  examples.  The  facility  which 
electro- deposition  affords  for  copying,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  reproduces  beauties  and 
defects,  renders  it  not  only  a useful,  but  a danger- 
ous, ally  when  not  directed  by  artistic  taste 
and  judgment.  At  all  events,  the  original  or 
cast  to  be  used  as  that  from  which  the  plaster 
or  elastic  moulds  are  made,  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  sharpened  up  by  chasing,  &c.,  if 
requisite ; also  where  the  production  is  made  up 
of  parts,  each  being  deposited  separately,  the 
joinings  should  be  so  effected  as  not  to  be  visible. 
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Our  friends  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of 
these  hints.  We  would  also  remark  that  were 
the  oxidation  process,  as  regards  the  silvered 
examples,  somewhat  more  delicate  in  tone,  it 
would  be  advantageous.  The  principle  of  oxida- 
tion is,  that  of  articles  being  supposed  to  be 
silver,  and  that  the  atmosphere  has  acted  upon 
them,  that  they  have  been  rubbed  over,  or 
dusted;  this  operation  having  removed  the 
oxide  from  the  surface,  and  left  the  silver  bright 
on  the  projecting  parts.  In  other  works,  some 
specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  Grinsell  and  Bourne, 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  produced,  not 
by  deposition,  but  by  stamping,  and  dependent 
entirely  on  symmetry  and  beauty  of  outline  for 
their  success,  are  exceedingly  creditable,  their 
outline  is  sharp,  agreeable,  and  correct,  the 
bright  frosting  of  the  goldinthc  finish  well  given. 
The  examples  in  which  this  style  of  work  is 
illustrated  are  inkstands  and  candlesticks,  &c. ; 
these  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  easily 
dusted  and  there  are  no  recesses  in  which  dust 
can  lodge,  or  from  which  it  cannot  easily  be 
removed.  As  new  aspirants  for  public  favour, 
with  much  to  commend  in  their  examples,  with 
room  for  improvement  in  the  direction  we  have 
named,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the  works  of 
the  house  named. 

A public  meeting  has  been  held  in  this  town 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  theWorking  Men’s 
Exhibition,  to  be  oponed  next  year  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  London.  Lord  Lyttelton  | 
presided,  and  expressed  his  warm  interest  in  the 
undertaking. 

Bradford.  — The  monument  to  the  late 
Richard  Oastler,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  desig- 
nated “ The  Factory  King,”  from  the  indomi- 
table energy  with  which  he  successfully  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  artisan  classes  in  the 
great  manufacturing  districts,  was  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  The  monument, 
raised  by  public  subscription,  is  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  J.  Birnie  Philip,  and  consists  of  a group 
of  three  figures,  east  in  bronze  by  Messrs. 
Prince  & Co.,  of  London.  The  principal  figure 
is  that  of  Mr.  Oastler,  dressed  in  an  ordinary 
frock-coat,  and  trousers,  and  wearing  gaiters ; it 
stands  ten  feet  and  a half  high,  and  represents 
the  “ king  ” in  the  act  of  appealing  on  behalf 
of  the  factory  children,  two  of  whom  stand  by 
his  side:  one,  the  figure  of  a boy,  attired  in 
corduroy  trousers  and  round  frock,  six  feet  and 
a-halfhigh  ; the  other  a girl,  five  feet  and  a half 
in  height.  Oastler's  right  arm  crosses  the  front 
of  his  body,  the  hand  pointing  towards  the 
children,  whom  his  left  arm  partially  encircles  : 
the  boy’s  eyes  look  downwards,  but  the  girl, 
who  clings  to  her  young  companion,  gazes 
fixedly  on  their  humane  advocate.  The  design 
is  altogether  unaffected  and  strictly  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  group  stands  on  a pedestal  of 
polished  red  and  grey  granite,  approached  by 
two  steps  of  grey  granite.  The  total  height 
of  the  monument  is  nearly  twenty-three  feet. 

Crewe. — For  Crewe  Hall,  now  rebuilding  by 
Lord  Crewe  (the  former  mansion  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire),  Mr.  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  has 
completed  two  very  fine  marble  busts,  as  portions 
of  a grand  chimney-piece,  now  in  the  course  of 
completion.  These  busts — portraits  of  ancestors 
of  his  lordship — executed  from  contemporary 
paintings  two  centuries  past,  bear  the  impress 
of  great  individuality  and  character,  and  as  mar- 
ble heads  by  our  eminent  bust- sculptor,  they 
possess  a value  as  works  of  Fine  Art  far  beyond 
what  their  purpose  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  indicate. 

Exeter. — The  British  Association  meets  next 
month  in  this  fine  old  city.  The  local  com- 
mittee is  making  every  exertion  for  the  fitting 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  numerous 
visitors  who  are  expected.  Invitations  have 
been  already  received  by  the  committee  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Tor- 
quay, and  Taunton,  for  the  members  of  the 
association  to  make  excursions  into  those  neigh- 
bourhoods; and  it  is  expected  North  Devon, 
Dartmoor,  and  other  places  of  scientific  in- 
terest, will  be  visited  during  the  meeting. 

Southampton. — The  West  of  England  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  was  held 
this  year  at  Southampton.  A local  paper  has 


reached  us  containing  a long  account  of  the 
opening  proceedings,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
various  places  of  exhibition.  The  Fine  Arts 
Department  is  spoken  of  as  “important  and  very 
attractive,”  and  two  entire  columns  are  devoted 
to  describing  the  works  exhibited.  The  cata- 
logue numbers  about  600  pictures,  200  being 
rejected  for  want  of  room.  Among  those  hung 
are  examples  of  many  artists  favourably  known 
in  our  London  public  picture  galleries.  We 
| cannot  find  space  even  to  report  their  names. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  and  numerous 
1 private  collectors  are  liberal  contributors  of  gold, 
silver,  ceramic  works,  &c.,  &c. — Mr.  Sharp’s 
statue  of  Lord  Palmerston,  eight  feet  high,  was 
duly  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  May : it  stands 
in  the  public  gardens. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TOMBS. 

The  imperative  demands  which  the  present 
month  make  upon  our  columns,  are  such 
as  to  prevent  us  from  attempting  to  do  full 
justice  to  a subject  which  it  is  yet  impos- 
sible to  pass  altogether  in  silence.  The 
tomb  of  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  mother 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  which  stands  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chapel  known  by  the 
name  of  that  King,  has  been  cleaned  by 
the  skilful  hands  of  the  Abbey  mason.  Dr. 
Percy,  writing  to  the  daily  papers  to  an- 
nounce, and  to  claim  credit  for,  the  fact, 
unfortunately  gave  the  impression  that 
chemical  agency  had  been  had  recourse  to 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a solid  coat  of 
certain  salts  of  copper,  which,  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries  and  a half,  and  under  the 
shameful  neglect  which  occurred  for  a por- 
tion of  that  time,  was  said  to  have  over- 
spread the  gilded  bronze.  On  this  a fierce 
newspaper  war  broke  forth — one  party 
crying  out  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch 
the  bronzes; — the  other  retorting  that  their 
opponents  represented  merely  the  vested 
interests  of  soot  and  dirt.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  tone  of  most  of  the  letters, 
that  the  writers,  before  plunging  into  angry 
and  self- assertive  dogmatism,  took  the  pre- 
liminary step  of  visiting  the  spot,  and 
ascertaining  for  themselves  what  had  been 
actually  done,  or  what  was  really  in  con- 
templation. 

From  a careful  examination  of  the  monu- 
ments, we  are  able  to  say  that  much  unne- 
cessary outcry  has  been  raised.  No  acid  has 
been  applied  to  the  metal.  The  tomb  has 
only  been  washed.  The  black  marble  has 
come  out  so  freshly  from  the  simple  pro- 
cess as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  it 
has  been  re-polished.  The  gilded  portions 
of  the  figure  are  restored  to  much  of  their 
original  beauty.  But  the  parts  of  the 
effigy  which  were  painted — the  face,  hands, 
head,  wimple,  and  fur-trimming  of  the 
robe — show  the  discoloured  remains  of  the 
original  paint.  No  one  has  proposed  to 
renew  this,  and  the  contrast  between  fair 
gold  and  faded  pigments  is  somewhat 
striking. 

No  other  tomb  in  the  Abbey  presents 
such  difficulties;  as  the  bronze  effigies  of 
King  Henry  III.,  of  Queen  Eleanor  of 
Castille,  of  King  Edward  III.,  of  King 
Richard  II.  and  his  Queen,  and  the  sta- 
tuettes around  the  tomb  of  King  Edward, 
as  well  as  the  tomb  of  the  Founder,  have 
all  been  entirely  gilt.  Dust,  grease,  and 
gelatine  (left  from  the  process  of  taking 
moulds  of  the  figures),  obscure  these  figures 
more  or  less;  but  warm  water  is  the  severest 
remedy  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply,  and 
to  this  few  persons  will  object.  The  tomb  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
stands  apart  from  the  others  as  distinctly 


as  does  that  of  Margaret  of  Richmond. 
But  there  is  no  paint  on  it — only  gilding 
and  exquisite  enamel.  This  monument  has 
suffered  cruelly  frem  depredations.  The 
wooden  sarcophagus,  which  lies  on  the 
carved  stone  tomb,  appears  to  have  been 
covered  with  gilded  and  enamelled  plates 
of  brass,  of  which  but  a small  portion  now 
remain. 

The  monument  of  King  Richard  II.  has 
suffered  from  violence  that  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  personal  disrespect.  The 
bronze  supports  of  the  canopy  on  the  slab 
are  gone,  and  the  figure  is  much  obscured 
by  a coat  of  dirt,  which  obliterates  the  fine 
pounced  work  of  the  robes.  From  under  the 
head  of  the  effigy  of  Edward  III.  the  pillow — 
either  silver  or  enamelled — has  been  stolen. 
The  figures  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  of  King 
Henry  III.  are  almost  perfect  in  their 
beautiful  slumber. 

An  examination  of  the  judicious  and 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  tombs  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  of  the  Countess  of  Surrey, 
and  of  the  Fullarton  family,  have  been 
cleansed  and  restored,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  subdued  tone  due  to  their  age,  is 
enough  to  convince  any  one  that  our  monu- 
ments are  in  safe  hands.  Even  the  removal 
of  dust  is  no  longer  a question  of  negli- 
gence, but  one  of  Art — elastic  tubes  being 
employed  to  enable  the  workmen  to  blow 
delicate  work  clean,  without  touching  it 
even  with  a brush.  The  rich  tone  of  the 
brazen  gates  of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  ela- 
borate, though  dilapidated  grille,  are  care- 
fully respected;  the  result  of  experiment 
being  such  as  to  discourage  any  process  of 
cleansiDg  beyond  blowing  away  the  dust. 
We  hope  to  see  these  monuments  rendered 
visible.  We  are  certain  that  we  shall  not 
see  them  made  vulgar. 


OBITUARY. 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM. 

Though  neither  an  artist  nor  a writer 
upon  Art,  a brief  record  of  this  gentleman, 
whose  death  occurred,  at  St.  Alban’s,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
out  of  place  in  our  Journal,  to  which  he 
occasionally  contributed  papers  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  But  he  undoubtedly  has 
a claim  upon  our  notice  as  a son  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  the  friend  and  assist- 
ant of  Chantrey,  and  also  as  one  whose 
name  has  long  been  known  in  the  literary 
world. 

He  was  born  at  Pimlico  on  the  7 th 
April,  1816,  and  after  receiving  an  educa- 
tion at  Christ’s  Hospital  was  appointed  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a mark  of 
esteem  for  his  father,  to  a clerkship  in 
the  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House ; in  this 
department  he  ultimately  became  chief 
clerk,  retiring  from  his  post  in  1859  with  a 
small  pension.  His  office  appears  to  have 
left  him  ample  time  for  literary  pursuits, 
and  his  contributions  to  several  of  the 
magazines,  &c.,  of  the  day  were  contin- 
uous. But  the  labours  of  his  pen  were  not 
limited  to  periodicals ; he  was  the  author 
of  numerous  books,  chiefly  of  a critical  and 
historical  character,  and  he  also  edited  the 
writings  of  others.  To  enumerate  these 
would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space ; but 
we  may  specially  mention  his  “Life  of 
Inigo  Jones,”  written  in  1848  for  the 
Shakspeare  Society;  and  his  “Handbook 
of  London,  Past  and  Present  ” * — the  latter 
a valuable  work  which  will  probably  long 

* A new  edition  of  this  work  is  in  the  press,  edited  by 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  Cunningham,  brother  of  Peter,  who  was  the 
third  son  of  Allan. 
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outlive  the  rest.  Handbooks  seem  to  have 
been  almost  his  speciality,  as,  besides  that 
just  referred  to,  he  wrote  respectively  those 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Hampton  Court, 
and  Windsor  and  Eton. 

While  resident  in  London,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham was  associated  with  the  majority  of 
professional  literary  men  in  their  social 
clubs,  among  whom  his  antiquarian  know- 
ledge and  convivial  qualities  made  him 
welcome. 

He  has  left  a widow ; one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  John  Martin,  the  painter  of  ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’  &c.,  &c. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  JOHN  HOPLEY. 

This  painter,  for  many  years  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere,  died, 
on  the  30th  April,  at  his  residence,  South 
Bank,  Regent’s  Park,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  If  not  a native  of  Sussex, 
much  of  his  earliest  life  was  passed  at 
Lewes,  in  that  county,  where,  we  under- 
stand, his  mother  and  sister  are  still  living. 
Mr.  Hopley  originally  studied  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  an  innate  love  of 
Art  induced  him  to  forsake  the  pursuit  of 
the  former  and  to  embrace  that  of  the 
latter.  It  must,  however,  have  been  some- 
what late  in  life  before  he  had  attained 
sufficient  ability  to  be  recognised  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Academy,  for  we  do  not 
find  his  name  there  till  1851,  when  he  con- 
tributed ‘Psyche.’  Subsequently  he  ex- 
hibited several  portraits  and  pictures  of 
genre  character : among  the  latter,  ‘A  Prim- 
rose from  England  ’ — an  Australian  scene 
(it  has  been  engraved),  ‘A  Muse,’  ‘ Awake,’ 
‘ The  Cloister,’  ‘ A Spanish  Coquette,’  ‘ The 
Bouquet.’  In  the  present  exhibition  of  the 
Academy  there  is  by  him  a good  portrait  of 
Professor  Owen. 

At  the  British  Institution  Mr.  Hopley 
exhibited  at  various  times — ‘ Puck  and  the 
Moth,’  ‘ The  Last  Rose  of  Summer’  (both 
of  which  pictures  we  noted  comm endably), 

‘ Sir  Isaac  Newton  explaining  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Halifax  his  Theory  of  Colour,’ 

‘ Michael  Angelo  in  the  Gardens  of  Medici,’ 

‘ A Music  Lesson,’  ‘An  Alarm  in  India,’ 
‘Marianne,’  ‘A  Daughter  of  Eve,’  ‘The 
Liberation  of  Rachel,’  ‘ The  Race  for  an 
Apple,’  &c.,  &c. ; a large  photograph  of 
this  last-mentioned  picture  was  mentioned 
in  our  columns  a short  time  since.  Several 
of  his  works  have  had  favourable  notice  in 
our  reviews  of  the  various  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Hopley  was  the  inventor  of  a trigo- 
nometrical system  of  facial  measurement 
for  the  use  of  artists ; and  a picture  illus- 
trative of  the'principles  of  the  system,  with 
diagrams,  was  exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 


JOHN  WARKUP  SWIFT. 

This  artist,  well  and  favourably  known 
in  the  north  of  England  as  a very  clever 
marine-painter,  died  suddenly  in  his  studio, 
Oxford  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Like  Stanfield,  and  others  of  his  class,  Mr. 
Swift  was  a self-taught  artist.  Brought 
up  at  Hull,  amid  ships  and  sailors,  the  bias 
of  his  mind  soon  manifested  itself.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  as  a sailor  in 
the  American  trade,  and  the  experience  he 
thereby  acquired  proved  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  future  profession. 
Relinquishing  the  pursuits  of  the  sea  for 
those  of  the  land,  he  devoted  himself  with 
energy  and  zeal  to  the  study  of  Art ; one  of 
his  earliest  engagements  having  been  that  of 
scene-painter  to  an  amateur  dramatic  club, 


About  fifteen  years  ago  he  settled  in  New- 
castle, where  he  practised  marine-painting 
almost  exclusively,  though  not  entirely 
neglecting  landscapes  ; the  latter  were 
scarcely  less  successful  than  his  other  sub- 
jects. His  principal  pictures  are: — ‘The 
Channel  Fleet  running  into  Sunderland  in 
1863,’  ‘Shields  Harbour’ — both  largeworks, 
— ‘ Crossing  the  Bar,’  ‘ Callorhaughs,  near 
Bellingham,’  ‘ Ascension  Day,’  and  ‘ The 
Aquatic  Race,  in  1862,  between  Robert 
Chambers  and  Robert  Cooper,’  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Tyne.  Several  of  his  pictures 
have  been  reproduced  in  chromolithography. 


FREDERICK  YEATES  HURLSTONE. 

This  sheet  was  just  prepared  for  press 
when  we  heard,  and  with  regret,  of  the 
death,  on  the  10th  of  June,  of  this  artist, 
who  for  many  years,  and  up  to  his  decease, 
was  President  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  Any  notice  of  him  must  be  post- 
poned to  our  next  number.  Mr.  Hurl- 
stone  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Beauvais. — An  exhibition  of  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts  was  opened  in  this  city  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  with  every  prospect 
of  ultimate  success.  The  loans  of  pictures,  &c., 
from  all  parts  of  France,  were  numerous  and 
valuable. 

Brussels. — The  triennial  exhibition,  open  to 
the  artists  of  all  countries,  commences  on  the 
25th  of  the  present  month,  and  will  close  on 
the  26th  of  September.  The  general  prizes 
consist  of  a gold  medal  of  honour — in  each  sec- 
tion, we  presume ; five  other  medals  for 
painting,  two  for  sculpture  and  medal  engraving, 
one  for  engraving  and  lithography,  and  one 
for  architecture.  Three  other  supplementary 
medals  may  be  awarded  if  the  jury  recommend 
it. 

Cape  Town. — A somewhat  recent  number  of 
the  South  African  Advertiser,  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  contains  an  account  of  an  exhi- 
bition of  drawings  by  the  master  of  the  Cape 
Town  School  of  Art,  Mr.  McGill,  and  his  pupils. 
Mention  is  made,  in  complimentary  terms,  of 
a vase  of  Cape  flowers,  and  two  or  three  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  McGill,  while  due  praise  is  ren- 
dered to  the  works  of  Messrs.  G.  Venn,  F.  Puzey, 
A.  Bain,  Twentyman,  and  Newdegate,  his  pupils. 
Much  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  some 
drawings  by  John  Brown,  a deaf  and  dumb  boy, 
formerly  a pupil  of  the  school,  and  an  inmate 
of  the  Dutch  Orphan  House,  Cape  Town,  but 
who,  in  1867,  was  sent  to  England  by  some 
benevolent  individuals,  and  is  now  located  in 
the  Liverpool  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
is  also  a pupil  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art. 
The  drawings  John  Brown  sent  to  his  old  school 
bear  the  word  “ excellent”  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South 
Kensington. 

Madrid. — A proposition  has  been  started — so 
some  of  the  daily  papers  have  recently  reported 
— for  holding  an  International  Exhibition  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Escurial:  but  it  is  questionable 
whether,  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of 
Spain,  the  project  will  receive  much  aid  from 
other  countries. — A committee  of  the  Constituent 
Cortes  was  appointed  on  the  29th  of  May, 
to  inquire  into  the  disappearance  of  no  fewer 
than  70S  pictures  from  the  National  Museum, 
and  other  depredations,  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  under  the  former  administration. 

New  York. — We  have  received  from  a corre- 
spondent an  account  of  an  exhibition  of  works 
of  Art  by  students  of  “ The  School  of  Design  for 
Females,”  founded  by  Peter  Cooper,  in  the 
Institute  known  by  his  name,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Rimmus.  Several  pic- 
tures are  pointed  out  as  highly  meritorious,  but 
as  the  writer  has  omitted  to  give  us  the  names  of 
the  artists  it  would  be  useless  were  we  to  reprint 


his  descriptions.  In  one  instance  only  has 
he  supplied  this  important  omission — in  the 
case  of  Miss  Miniche’s  ‘Battle  of  the  Bards,’ 
painted,  he  says,  “ with  most  marvellous  preci- 
sion, everything,  even  to  the  most  minute  pattern 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  being  worked  out  with 
admirable  patience.”  To  the  lady  sculptors  our 
correspondent  is  somewhat  more  considerate. 
Miss  Freebome  exhibits  ‘ The  Christian  Martyr 
Victorious, ’and  ‘ St.  Christopher Miss  McLain, 

‘ Undine,’  a life-size  statue,  ‘ Eve  and  the  Infant 
Abel,’  and  several  basso-relievos,  especially  1 The 
Lost  Piece  of  Silver,’  and  ‘The  Ten  Virgins;’ 
and  Miss  Bradshaw,  the  recipient  of  a gold  medal 
given  by  Dr.  Rimmus  for  “ the  highest  average 
talent” — a rather  ambiguous  qualification — ex- 
hibits ‘The  Infant  Madonna,’  and  ‘A  Sleeping 
Youth.’  The  school  is  spoken  of  as  large  and 
admirably  conducted,  the  students  receiving 
thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Art. 

Paris. — The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  said  to 
have  at  length  determined  to  complete  the  Arc 
dc  Triomphv,  by  placing  on  the  summit  the 
colossal  group  in  bronze,  which  Napoleon  I. 
intended  for  the  crowning  of  the  edifice. — The 
Achille  Leclere  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a 
monument  in  honour  of  Rossini,  won  by  M. 
Dillon,  is  to  be  placed  in  a garden ; the  statue 
of  the  maestro  will  stand  in  a kind  of  temple.  In 
the  intercolumniations  of  the  colonnade  which 
surrounds  this  statue  are  four  figures,  re- 
presenting the  four  chefs-d'  ccuvre  of  the  master 
— ‘ William  Tell,’  * The  Barber  of  Seville,’ 
‘Moses,’  and  ‘ Semiramide.’  On  the  central 
pedestal  are  inscribed  the  titles  of  Rossini’s 
operas. — At  a sale  of  pictures  on  the  8th  of  May 
the  following  were  disposed  of: — ‘ Animals,’ 
Hondekoeter,  £182;  ‘The  Visit  to  the  Camp’ 
and  ‘ The  Raising  of  the  Camp,’  a pair  by  Pater, 
£460  ; ‘ Divine  Justice  pursuing  Crime,’  a sketch 
for  the  picture  in  the  Louvre,  by  Prudhon, 
£348;  ‘The  Watering  Place,’  AVouvermans, 
£764. — The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  given 
commissions  for  the  following  busts  in  marble  : 
— those  of  the  Count  Walewski,  Achille  Fould, 
Abbatucci,  and  Thouvenel,  for  the  museum 
at  Arersailles ; of  Ponsard  and  Collin  d’Har- 
leville,  for  the  Comedie-Franqaise ; of  Mazarin 
and  the  Due  de  Luynes,  for  the  Imperial 
Library;  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Duret,  the 
sculptor,  Rossini,  and  H.  Lebas,  the  architect, 
for  the  Institute ; and,  lastly,  those  of  Beethoven, 
Donizetti,  Herold,  and  Le  Sueur,  for  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique.  The  administration  has  already 
acquired  statues  in  marble  of  Corneille  and 
Moliere  for  the  Com edie-Franeaise.  The  museum 
of  the  Louvre  has  recently  acquired  a large  and 
fine  landscape  by  N.  Poussin. 

Rome. — The  British  Archeological  Society 
of  this  city  closed  its  proceedings  for  the  season 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May.  The 
weekly  lectures  and  excursions  were  continued 
as  long  as  there  were  any  English  or  American 
people  remaining  in  Rome  to  attend  them. 
Mr.  Parker  concluded  them  with  an  account  of 
the  most  recent  excavations  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  announced  that  they  would  not  be 
continued  during  the  summer  for  want  of  funds. 
The  latest  discovery  is  the  remains  of  the 
Thermae  of  Severus  and  Commodus,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Via  Appia  to  those  of 
Antoninus  (Caracalla). 

A^erona. — The  Chronique  Beige  states  that  the 
Municipal  Museum  of  this  city  has  recently 
acquired  a painting  by  Jacopo  Bellini,  an  old 
Venetian  artist,  born  about  1405,  and  the  father 
of  the  more  celebrated  painters,  Gentile  and 
Giovanni  Bellini.  The  subject  of  the  picture 
is  ‘ The  Crucifixion,’  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  monogram  Opus  Jacopo  Bellini. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mgr. 
Luigi  di  Canossi,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
works  of  this  old  painter  are  very  rare. 

AVashington. — Mr.  AVilliam  W.  Corcoran,  a 
wealthy  banker  of  this  city,  is  reported  to  have 
given  property  and  funds,  valued  at  $1, 000, 000, 
to  a board  of  trustees,  to  found  a National  Art 
Gallery,  to  be  known  as  the  “Corcoran  Art 
Depository.”  Air.  August  Belmont,  of  New 
York,  to  aid  the  object  of  the  gift,  has  author- 
ised the  trustees  to  select  twelve  paintings  from 
his  private  collection  for  the  Depository — to  be 
presented  as  the  “ Belmont  Contribution.” 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIK  STYLE  AND  CHAEACTEH. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXIV.— WILLIAM  CAVE  THOMAS. 

NLIKE  the  history  of  most  of  our 
modern  artists,  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas 
offers  such  varied  and  ample  biogra- 
phical materials  that  our  great  difficulty 
is  to  compress  them  within  the  space  to 
which  we  are  limited.  A career  that 
includes  within  its  course  of  action, 
sculpture,  painting,  literature,  social 
economy,  &c. , must  necessarily  be  produc- 
tive of  incident  for  the  use  of  any  writer 
who  undertakes  to  record  it.  At  the  out- 
set of  this  sketch,  therefore,  we  will  admit  it 
will  be  found  far  more  meagre  than  it  would 
have  been  with  less  restricted  room. 

Mr.  Thomas,  born  in  London,  in  1820,  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
large  family  that,  it  is  said,  traces  its  descent  on  the  maternal  side 
from  Edward  Cave,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  original  proprietor  of  The  Gentleman' s Magazine , and 
the  friend  and  early  patron  of  Dr.  Johnson.  After  passing  through 
University  School  and  College,  Mr.  Thomas  entered  the  office  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ilosking,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  King’s  College, 
with  'the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  engineering  work  of  a 
special  character.  Ho  remained  there  eighteen  months,  and  then 
engineering  was  abandoned  for  the  Fine  Arts.  Sculpture  first 


attracted  his  attention ; and  having  modelled  a beautiful  bas- 
relief  of  * The  Disc- thrower,’  he  was  admitted  as  a proba- 
tioner, and  subsequently  as  a student,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  in  1838.  Here  he  drew  and  modelled  for  two 
years,  securing  the  attention  and  regard  of  Hilton,  then 
“ Keeper,”  by  his  regularity  of  attendance,  earnest  working,  and 
the  careful  studies  he  made  from  the  antique.  In  the  Windmill 
Street  Medical  School  he  was  at  the  same  time  a diligent  student 
of  human  anatomy.  During  this  period  accounts  reached  him 
and  one  of  his  associates  of  the  frescoes  which  Cornelius  and  his 
band  of  German  artists  were  executing  in  Munich.  Mr.  Thomas 
and  his  friend  resolved  to  visit  that  city,  and  after  working  hard 
at  modelling,  painting  portraits,  &c.,  by  way  of  providing  “ ways 
and  means,”  the  young  men  started  for  the  Bavarian  capital  in 
July,  1840 : Mi*. Thomas  not  having  then  attained  his  twentieth  year. 

Munich  was  reached  when  the  fresco-painters  were  in  full 
activity.  Cornelius  was  at  work  on  the  great  picture  of  ‘ The  Last 
Judgment  ’ in  the  Ludwig's  Kirche;  Hess  was  painting  his  series 
of  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  Basilica  ; and  Schnorr, 
with  others,  was  engaged  on  the  decorations  of  the  Residenz.  Mr. 
Thomas  procured  an  introduction  to  Cornelius,  Director  of  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Art,  who,  after  examining  some  of  his  draw- 
ings and  designs,  at  once  granted  him  admission  to  the  institution. 
Here  he  commenced  a cartoon  of  ‘ Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,’ 
which,  however,  was  never  finished ; for  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  no  clear  perception  of  the  proper  course  of  study  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pursue  for  such  work.  He  had,  however,  determined  to 
master  the  technicalities  of  fresco-painting  as  practised  in  the 
German  school,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  thepermission  of  Hess 
to  practise  in  the  Basilica.  Here  he  gained  the  warm  friendship  of 
tho  great  painter,  who  soon  discovered  the  philosophic  bent  of  the 
young  English  artist’s  mind,  of  which  he  himself  was  then  quite 
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unconscious.  After  some  months’  practice  'he  'began  a cartoon 
entitled  ‘ The  Barque  of  the  Prosperous,’  suggested  by  the  lines  of 
Shakspere,  “There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,”  &c.  This 
cartoon  and  another  finished,  Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  England  in 
the  spring  of  1842. 

On  board  [the  'steamer  which  conveyed  him  from  Rotterdam 
homewards,  he  heard  of  the  offer  of  premiums  for  the  best  car- 
toons suitable  to  the  mural  decorations  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 


ment. He  immediately  set  to  work  on  a cartoon,  ‘St.  Augus- 
tine preaching  to  the  Saxons ; ’ this  and  the  one  he  did  when  in 
Munich,  ‘ The  Barque  of  the  Prosperous,’  were  exhibited  at 
Westminster  Hall  in  1843 : to  the  former  of  these  was  awarded 
one  of  the  prizes  of  £100.  But  the  Art  of  his  earlier  years  had 
not  been  forgotten,  for  about  this  time  he  completed  for  Sir  John 
Boileau,  who  had]  previously  recognised  his  talents  for  sculpture, 
two  bas-reliefs  selected  from  a series  of  designs  illustrating  a poem 
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by  Mr.  Thomas,  called  ‘ The  Voyage  of  Life.’  To  the  next  com- 
petition in  Westminster  Hall,  he  contributed  a fine  design  executed 
in  charcoal,  the  same  subject  painted  on  canvas,  and  a fresco : 
these  obtained  for  him  a commission,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
the  sum  of  £400,  to  execute  a cartoon  emblematical  of  Justice. 
The  picture  painted  from  this  drawing  now  ornaments  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  University  College  ; the  cartoon  itself  was  one 
of  the  leading  features  in  the  third  exhibition  in  Westminster 
Hall : what  remains  of  it— for  it  has  suffered  much  from  several 
removals— may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  fourth  exhibition  at  Westminster  had  special  reference  to  oil- 
painting.  For  this  competition  Mr.  Thomas  prepared  a large 
cartoon  of  the  same  subject  as  his  previous  one,  but  more  limited 
in  design,  and  admitting  of  the  introduction  of  larger  figures. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  complete  the  oil-painting 
in  the  manner  he  desired,  he  became  physically  exhausted,  and 
was  compelled  to  send  it  in  comparatively  unfinished.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  picture  failed  in  making  the  impression  for  which  he 
had  laboured,  aud  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  disappointment, 
in  common  with  others  to  whom  premiums  had  been  awarded. 

About  this  period  of  his  career  his  expectations  were  once  more 


raised  by  a commission  given  him  by  the  Mercers’  Company  to 
prepare  designs  for  three  altar-pieces  for  the  chapel  of  the  guild 
in  Cheapside ; he  accordingly  prepared  a number  of  sketches 
which  met  with  entire  approval,  but  almost  at  the  last  moment 
the  company  declined  to  incur  the  expense  of  having  them 
executed,  though  the  sum  demanded  by  the  artist  was  almost 
ridiculously  small  considering  the  extent  of  the  work. 

The  prospect  of  getting  employment  on  mural  decoration 
having  thus  far  failed,  Mr.  Thomas  turned  his  attention  to 
pictures  of  more  limited  dimensions,  and  became  a contributor  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy.  We  believe  his  first 
appearance  there  was  in  1850,  when  he  sent  ‘Alfred  giving  his 
last  Loaf  to  the  Pilgrim,’  and  a composition  suggested  by  the 
scriptural  text,  ‘Watch  ye,  therefore,’  &c.  In  the  next  year  he 
contributed  ‘ Hope  cherishing  the  Drooping,’  a work  to  which  we 
alluded  at  the  time  as  hung  so  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  that 
its  undoubted  merits  could  not  be  properly  recognised.  ‘ Laura,  in 
Avignon,’  exhibited  in  1852,  is  a clever  work  of  Pre-Raffaellite 
character,  but  with  less  affectation  of  drawing  and  proportion. 
His  next  work,  exhibited  in  1S53,  was  ‘Clara,’  with  the  baron’s 
helmet  at  the  fountain,  from  Scott’s  “ Marmion.”  In  the  follow- 
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ing  year  appeared  ‘Tiie  Protestant  Lady,’  which  forms  one 
of  our  illustrations ; it  is  a larger  picture  than  any  of  those 
already  mentioned,  and  more  diversified  as  a composition : the 
scene  is  an  open  shop,  or  bazaar,  in  the  street,  of  a vendor  of 
church  ornaments,  jewellery,  &c. ; a group  of  figures  are  examin- 
ing some  of  the  articles  for  sale,  while  a lady  passes  by  with  a 
“protesting”  sign  against  the  vanities  displayed.  The  subject 
is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  is  very  carefully  worked  out. 
‘ Rivalry,’  exhibited  in  1855,  shows  the  street  of  an  Italian  city, 
with  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ; one  of  the  latter  offering 
a flower  to  a lady,  rouses  the  anger  of  another,  who  is  about  to 
draw  his  sword  on  the  offender,  but  is  restrained  by  his  com- 
panions. The  story  is  told  with  spirit. 

A second  picture  we  have  selected  for  engraving  is  ‘ The 
Heir  cast  out  of  the  Vineyard,’ — in  the  Academy]  exhibi- 
tion of  1856.  The  parable  is  literally  worked  out,  and  with 
great  power  in  the  feeling  and  drawing  of  the  figures.  The 
calm,  dignified,  and  prayerful  demeanour  of  the  Saviour  con- 
trasts strongly  with  that  of  the  angry  and  excited  crowd,  with 
whom  a woman,  intended  probably  for  the  Virgin  Maiy,  pleads 
for  mercy.  One  of  the  “husbandmen”  is  cutting  a branch  of 


thorn  wherewith  to  scourge  the  “heir;”  and  another,  in  the 
background,  bears  a cross,  symbolical  of  future  suffering  and 
death.  In  this,  as  in  other  scriptural  subjects  from  Mr.  Thomas’s 
pencil,  he  gives  evidence  of  a mind  tuned,  so  to  speak,  to  sacred 
Art. 

In  1857  he  sent  to  the  British  Institution  a smaller  picture,  ‘ The 
Interview  between  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  Altranstadt,’  and  a very  pleasing  genre  subject 
called  ‘ A Letter  waiting  for  an  Answer : ’ to  the  Royal  Academy 
he  contributed  ‘ Canute  listening  to  the  Monks  of  Ely.’  The 
subject  is  one  which  several  of  our  painters  have  essayed:  our 
readers  will  judge  from  the  engraving  here  introduced  how  far 
Mr.  Thomas  has  succeeded  in  his  representation  of  it.  The  fact 
of  selecting  it  for  representation  must  be  accepted  as  our  own 
verdict.  The  remainder  of  his  principal  works  are  ‘ Boccaccio  in 
Naples’  and  ‘Christ  in  the  Prietorium,’  (1858) ; ‘Domenico  da 
Pescia  urges  Savonarola  to  have  Recourse  to  the  Fiery  Ordeal  for 
a Miraculous  Confirmation  of  his  Doctrines,’  ‘ The  Beauty  of  Good 
Deeds,’  and  ‘ The  Harvest-time,’  suggested  by  the  passage  in 
St.  Matthew  xiii.  19.  (1859);  ‘Petrarch’s  First  Sight  of  Laura,’ 
( 1861) ; and  ‘Eliezer  offering  the  Earring  and  Bracelets  to  Rebekah,’ 
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terested  himself.  When  that  of  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  first  mooted,  he  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  suggesting  the'establishment  of  a Grand  Central 
College  of  Science  and  Art  on  a most  comprehensive  plan.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Maddox  Brown,  the  late  Thomas  Seddon, 
and  others,  he  started  that  first  and  most  successful  experiment  to 
establish  District  Art-schools — the  North  London  School  for 
Drawing  and  Modelling,  which,  under  his  superintendence,  at  one 
time  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  students.  The  Volunteer 
movement  had  in  Mr.  Thomas  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  active 
supporters,  and  to  him  this  “cheap  defence”  of  the  country  owes 
the  initiation  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  of  the  Cadet  j 
Corps.  To  forward  the  object  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  inte-  ' 
rested,  he  circulated,  at  his  own  expense,  throughout  Great  j 
Britain,  a programme  for  annual  rifle  competitions.  Some  of  J 
these  papers  found  their  way  to  Australia,  and  procured  for  the  I 
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author  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  colonists.  Verily  Mr.  Thomas 
has  not  lived  in  vain  for  his  country ; though,  like  the  good  deeds 
of  many  others,  his  remain  unacknowledged. 

One  curious  and  most  unartistic  incident  in  his  life  should  not 
be  omitted  here.  J ust  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
War,  he  was  selected  by  an  eminent  mercantile  firm  in  the  City 
to  convey  a very  large  sum  of  money,  in  gold,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  journey  was  surrounded  by  great 
difficulties,  and  was  undertaken  at  considerable  personal  hazard  ; 
but  he  arrived  safely  with  his  treasure  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
remained  there  several  weeks,  receiving  marked  attention  from 
those  high  in  authority,  who  were  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a good  linguist,  and  among  his  acquire- 
ments in  foreign  languages,  understands  the  Eussian.  It  was 
mainly  to  this  fact  he  owed  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg. 

James  Dafforne. 


(1862).  Since  this  last  date  Mr.  Thomas  has  contributed  nothing 
to  the  annual  exhibitions,  his  time  being  otherwise  occupied  than 
in  painting  easel-pictures.  We  may  remark  here  that  most  of  his 
works  have  found  their  way  into  good  collections ; as,  for  example, 
into  those  of  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  Lord  Taunton,  Mr. 
Windus,  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Chamberlain.  The  late  Prince  Consort  pur- 
chased two  of  his  water-colour  pictures : one  an  ‘ Ecce  Homo,’  the- 
other  a head  of  Christ. 

The  decoration  of  one  of  the  principal  spaces  on  the  exterior  of 
the  International  Exhibition  was  allotted  to  him ; and  for  this  he 
executed  a design  symbolising  Chemistry.  More  recently  he 
designed  a tine  figure  of  Albert  Durer  for  one  of  the  mosaics  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  His  great  altar-piece  for  Christ 
Church,  Marylebone,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Art- Journal. 
It  is  for  works  such  as  this  last  that  his  early  Art-education  pecu- 
liarly fits  him  ; and,  perhaps,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  there 


is  no  painter  in  the  country  who  possesses  a more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  of  mural  decoration  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
gain  is  a loss  to  his  easel-pictures  in  oil,  so  far  as  popularity  is 
concerned.  A public  that  seeks  for  rich  colouring  and  dramatic 
“situations”  cannot  but  be  disappointed  with  the  sober,  quiet 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  treats  his  subjects. 

Reference  was  made,  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  to 
Mi’.  Thomas  in  connection  with  literature  and  social  economy. 
His  principal  books  are  ‘ 4 The  Conformation  of  the  Material  by  the 
Spiritual  and  Holiness  of  Beauty,”  and  “Science  of  Moderation,” 
— works  that  evidence  deep  and  philosophic  thought : both  have 
received  attention  in  our  “ review”  columns.  His  pen  too  has  been 
frequently  engaged  on  a variety  of  subjects  in  papers  which  have 
come  before  the  public  through  the  weekly  and  daily  journals. 
In  questions  of  social  and  national  importance  he  has  also  in- 


This  important  institution,  to  which  allusion 
has  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  made  in 
the  Art-Journal , was  recently  opened  under 
very  promising  circumstances,  with  an  Art- 
Exhibition  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty.  The 
inaugural  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  and  passed  off  in  a 
brilliant  manner. 

The  project  for  the  founding  of  the  Memorial 
Institute  was  first  set  on  foot  in  1858,  when  a 
circular  referring  to  the  scheme  was  issued 
by  its  promoters.  In  January,  1859,  a public 
meeting,  presided  over  by  the  late  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, was  held  in  the  Town-Hall,  at  Burslem, 
at  which  the  following  main  resolution  was  car- 
ried : — “ That  this  meeting  entertaining  a high 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
and  a grateful  sense  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  trade  and  general  interests  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  desires  to  erect  a public 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  town  of  Burs- 
lem, his  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of  his  early 
and  most  successful  labours.”  A committee 
Avas  formed  for  carrying  out  the  project,  and 
a subscription  list  at  once  opened. 

From  this  time  the  scheme,  as  well  as  another 
for  the  erection  of  the  effective  statue  of  “ the 
great  Josiah,”  which  graces  the  square  in  front 
of  the  railway  station  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
steadily  progressed ; and,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
site  for  the  proposed  building,  “close  to  Wedg- 
wood's old  works,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  birthplace  and  of  the  Ivy  Works,”  was 
secured,  and  the  wretched  buildings  which 
covered  it  were  removed.  Designs  having  been 
called  for,  those  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Nicholls,  who 
subsequently  embodied  the  requirements  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  were  adopted. 
Subsequently  the  ratepayers  of  Burslem  adopted 
the  “Free  Libraries  and  Museums  Act,”  by 
which  the  Memorial  Institute  was  secured  to 
the  town  for  ever. 

About  this  time  it  was  determined,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. , to  ornament 
the  block  facade  of  the  proposed  building  with 
“ terra-cotta  mouldings,  tile  mosaics,  Della 
Robbia  panels,”  and  other  kinds  of  ceramic 
decorative  Art.  For  these  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Edgar  were  adopted ; and  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  original  plan  becoming  requisite, 
he  was  appointed  architect.  In  1863.  the  first 
stone  of  the  Institute  was  laid  by  the  present 
Premier,  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone (then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  whose 
admirable  speech,  read  on  that  occasion,  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  brilliant  he  ever 
delivered.  From  that  date  to  the  present  the 
building  has  been  slowly  progressing,  the  time 
being  much  prolonged  by  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  ceramic  decorations,  which  have  all  been 
specially  modelled  for  it. 

Of  these  decorations,  and  of  the  general 
character  of  the  building  and  its  ceramic  charac- 
teristics, another  opportunity  of  speaking  may  be 
afforded.  The  building  contains  a spacious  en- 
trance-hall, library,  reading-room,  and  lecture- 
hall,  a school  of  Art,  a museum,  a picture-gal- 
lery, modelling-rooms,  chemical  and  other  class- 
rooms, master’s  apartments,  and  various  offices. 
The  floors  of  the  entrance-hall,  vestibules,  &c., 
and  the  panels  and  friezes,  &c.,  of  the  elevation, 
are  composed  of  encaustic  and  mosaic  tiles,  the 
productionsof  the  eminent  local  houses  of  Messrs. 
Minton,  Messrs.  Cork,  Edge,  and  Malkin,  Mr. 
Hollins,  and  Messrs.  Boote.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  terra-cotta  decorations  are  the  production 
of  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Co.  and  of  Mr.  Blash- 
field,  to  which  latter  gentleman  the  firing,  &c., 
of  the  splendid  panels  representing  the  progress 
of  the  potter’s  art  were  entrusted. 

The  inaugural  loan  exhibition  which  is  now 
being  held  in  this  building  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory,  for  its  extent,  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  provinces.  Its  marked  features 
are,  besides  a miscellanous  collection  of  objects 
lent  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a fine 
assemblage  of  oil-paintings  and  water-colour 
drawings,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  pottery 
and  porcelain.  On  the  staircase,  in  a niche,  is 


Fontana’s  bust  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  presented 
to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A., 
and  the  walls  are  hung  with  objects  of  Art. 

The  ceramic  department  comprises  a remark- 
able and  suggestive  chronological  series  of 
examples  of  pottery  from  the  Celtic,  the  Romano- 
British,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Norman 
periods  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
last  century,  and  a remarkably  good  and  ex- 
tensive assemblage  of  the  productions  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  in  every  A'ariety  of  his  wares. 
These  have  been  gathered  together  from  every 
available  source,  many  of  the  leading  collectors 
having  placed  their  stores  at  the  service  of  the 
committee.  The  cases  contain  examples  of  all 
the  more  famous  productionsof  English  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  many  of  the  examples  exhi- 
bited being  well  known  through  having  been 
engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  as  illustrations  to 
Mr.  Jewitt’s  series  of  papers.  Among  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  ceramic  depart- 
ment are  the  corporation  of  Liverpool ; the 
Hanley  and  the  Stoke  museums ; the  Prime 
Minister,  who  lends  the  trowel  used  by  him  in 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  building, 
and  made  in  porcelain  by  Mr.  Macintyre  ; Mr. 
R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  L.  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  Mr. 
Colin  Minton  Campbell,  Mr.  Sheriff  Hill,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Edge,  Mr.  Enoch  Wedgwood,  Sir 
T.  W.  Holbume,  Mr.  Hulme,  Mr.  Francis 
Wedgwood,  Mr.  Cherry,  Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Daven- 
port, Dr.  Hooker,  Dr.  Sibson,  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis, 
&c.,  &c. 

One  especial  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
collection  of  portraits  of  Wedgwood  and  his 
contemporaries,  which  are  hung  around  the 
temporary  museum.  Among  these  are  the  fine 
family  group  of  Wedgwood  and  his  family,  by 
Stubbs ; Wedgwood,  after  Reynolds ; Thomas 
Bentley,  by  Wright  of  Derby  ; Dr.  Darwin,  by 
the  same ; Dr.  Priestley ; Matthew  Boulton ; 
Flaxman;  Wedgwood,  of  Spen  Green,  &c. 

Another  feature,  and  one  we  commend  very 
strongly,  is  the  commencement  of  a permanent 
collection  of  portraits  of  pottery- worthies. The 
nucleus  of  this  collection  is  formed,  most  laud- 
ably, by  the  presentation  to  the  institution  by 
the  workpeople  of  the  respective  firms,  of 
portraits  of  the  late  John  Davenport,  M.P.,  the 
founder  of  the  firm  of  Davenport  and  Co. ; of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Pinder,  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Pinder,  Bourne,  and  Co.;  and  of  Mr. 
James  Macintyre,  head  of  the  firm  of  Macintyre 
and  Co.,  the  first  honorary  secretary,  and  one 
of  the  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  Institute 
movement. 

The  general  collection  of  paintings  and  water- 
colour drawings  is  remarkably  good,  and  com- 
prises many  well  known  and  celebrated  pictures 
by  most  of  the  best  artists.  These  have  been 
lent  by  their  owners  and  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  form  one  of  the  most  choice 
exhibitions  which  has  yet  been  got  together.  1 

Examples  of  the  works  of  local  artists  are  among 
the  more  interesting  features  of  the  exhibition. 
Among  these  are  J.  N.  Peake,  who  exhibits  four 
pictures ; J.  P.  Bacon,  the  master  of  the  Stoke 
School  of  Art ; James  Holland,  F.  W.  Hulme, 
Hurton,  De  Wint,  G.  Shaw,  Tayler,  Pratt,  &c. 

The  opening  was  a decided  success ; and  we 
trust  that  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
commensurate  with  its  worthiness,  and  will  help 
materially  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  is 
stated  to  exist  in  its  funds. 

Burslem  has  ample  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
building,  and  of  the  wise  ends  which  its  pro- 
moters have  in  Anew ; and  it  remains  with  the 
general  public  now,  by  donations  of  books  to 
the  free  library,  and  of  objects  to  the  museum 
for  the  potteries, — which  is  to  be  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  Institute, — to  supplement, 
and  give  permanent  solidity  to,  the  work. 

While  writing  on  this  subject,  we  may  add 
that  a meeting  of  manufacturers  and  other  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Burslem  and  Tunstall  has 
been  held  at  the  Wedgwood  Institute  to  deli- 
berate on  the  formation  of  a school  of  Art  in 
connection  with  the  Institute.  The  attendance 
was  select  and  influential,  and,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, a treasurer  and  committee  for  Burslem 
were  appointed,  and  a meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Tunstall  to  elect  a committee  for  that  town. 

LL.  J. 
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FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  TnE  COLLECTION 
OF  C.  J.  NORTHCOTE,  ESQ. 

WRECK  OFF  DOVER. 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Painter.  A.  Wiilmore,  Engraver. 
We  can  find  no  direct  clue  to  the  date  of 
this  picture ; but,  if  our  memory  does  not 
fail,  we  believe  it  to  be  that  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1863,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Shakspere’s  Cliff,  Dover,  1849 
and  certainly,  whenever  the  subject  was 
painted,  the  sketch  must  have  been  taken 
at  a date  as  far  back  as  that  indicated,  for 
nothing  like  this  view  has  been  seen  near 
Dover  for  some  years  past.  In  all  proba- 
bility Stanfield  visited  the  port  a year  or 
two  after  the  new  works  connected  with 
the  harbour  were  commenced,  about  1847-8, 
and  the  masons  and  others  whom  we  see 
in  the  foreground  are  those  then  engaged 
upon  the  vast  undertaking  which,  even 
now,  is  scarcely  completed. 

The  composition  is  put  together  with  the 
skill  of  a master,  no  one  portion  of  it 
claiming  undivided  attention.  The  vessel 
on  the  left,  though  not  actually  wrecked, 
has  suffered  from  the  storm  which  is  now 
passing  away,  and  is  in  too  close  proximity 
to  the  shore  to  be  safe ; a boat  is  putting 
off  through  the  surf  to  render  aid  in  case 
of  necessity.  To  the  right,  as  a balancing 
power  in  the  composition,  stands  a build- 
ing possibly  intended  as  a look-out  house : 
between  theso  two  objects  Shakspere’s  Cliff 
proudly  lifts  its  head,  terminating  seawards 
the  range  of  downs  so  familiar  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality.  The  light  and 
shade  of  the  picture  is  most  effectively 
rendered,  and  the  water,  in  the  dash  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  is  free,  voluminous, 
and  truthful. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  broad  Eng- 
land so  hallowed  by  historic  memories  as 
that  whereon  we  seem  to  be  standing  when 
looking  at  this  picture.  Dover,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Continent,  has  for  cen- 
turies been  a place  of  universal  interest  to 
Englishmen ; and  from  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere  to  our  own  day,  poets  have  in  one 
way  or  another  paid  homage  to  it.  Words- 
worth hails  it  rapturously,  after  a conti- 
nental trip : — 

“ Dear  fellow-traveller  here  we  are  once  more ; 

The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that  sound 
Of  bells,  those  boys  who  in  your  meadow-land 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing,  and  the  roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore, 

All,  all  are  English.” 

Byron,  in  his  “Don  Juan,”  apostrophises 
it  in  a humorous,  and  not  quite  so  com- 
plimentary a strain : — 

“ Albion’s  earliest  beauties. 

Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover,  harbour,  and  hotel : 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  hist,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted.” 

What  grand  historic  incidents  has  Shak- 
spere’s Cliff  witnessed ; and  though  some- 
what diminished  in  size  since  the  poet’s 
time  by  numerous  landslips,  and  pierced 
by  a tunnel  nearly  1,500  yards  in  length, 
it  yet  stands  with  its  head  erected  to  a 
height  of  about  350  feet — a beacon  of  warn- 
ing to  the  seaman,  and  a point  of  loving 
attraction  to  the  Englishman,  who,  after 
long  years  of  absence  from  his  native  land, 
discovers  it  “looming  in  the  distance”  as 
he  crosses  the  Channel  homewai’ds,  and 
hails  it  as  the  most  welcome  of  all  the 
sights  which  nature  could  offer  him. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK* 

Section  IV.  — Iron  Chests,  Coffers,  and 
Caskets. 

The  evidence  afforded  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  alone,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  industry  was  carried  at  one  period,  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  position  which  the  artist- 
smiths  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries  must  have  held  in  their  day.  The 
perfect  mastery  over  the  material,  the  inventive 
skill  in  the  construction  of  the  various  con- 
trivances for  security,  the  ingenious  springs, 
holts,  latches,  and  other  fastenings,  secret  and 
apparent,  the  elaboration  of  ornamental  details 
in  connection  with  these  fastenings,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  fastenings  themselves  into 
ornaments,  are  proofs  of  a mechanical  skill 
that,  in  the  present  age  of  scientific  mecha- 
nism, may  appear  useless  and  puerile,  but  which 
certainly  brought  about  results  of  a most  note- 
worthy and  suggestive  character. 

Taking  the  large  examples  first,  the  most 
elaborate  and  important  is  a German  specimen 
of  Nuremberg  work,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  4,255 — '56.  The  details  are 
executed  with  great  skill,  and  arc  of  elaborately 
chiselled  iron-work.  The  arrangement  of  the 
ornamentation  is  subservient  to  a panelled  con- 
struction of  the  sides,  the  top  being  profusely 
decorated  with  scroll-work,  broken  with  studs 
and  rosettes.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  rivets 
that  bind  the  work  together,  fastening  the 
interlaced  straps  of  iron  forming  the  styles 
of  the  panels,  upon  the  surface  of  sheet-iron 
which  really  constitutes  tho  body  of  the  coffer. 
This  is  supported  on  bracket  feet,  about  six 
inches  high ; the  decorated  scroll-work  which 
forms  the  brackets  being  of  admirable  design, 
and  very  suggestive,  although  somowhat  rude 
in  treatment.  The  two  front  angles  are  deco- 
rated with  a spiral  column,  formed  of  twisted 
iron,  and  the  effect  produced  by  these  simple 
adjuncts  is  at  once  light  and  ornamental.  The 
secret  arrangements  for  concealing  the  key- 
holo  of  this  coffer  are  very  ingenious  and  ela- 
borate, the  ornamental  details  being  made  sub- 
servient, as  a matter  of  course,  to  tho  end  aimed 
at,  and  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
movement  of  one  particular  ornamental  stud  in  a 
given  direction.  Other  movements  follow  for 
the  complete  exposure  of  the  key-hole,  but  tho 
special  one  of  the  stud  in  question  is  tho  first 
step,  and  nothing  can  be  done  until  that  is 
discovered.  The  lock  itself,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  coder, 
is  concealed  by  elaborately-designed  scroll- 
work, executed  in  perforated  sheet-steel,  the 
details  of  the  ornamentation  being  engraved  on 
the  surface  of  the  scrolls.  It  is  divided  into 
two  panels,  or  compartments.  In  the  centre  of 
one  is  the  facade  of  a church,  and  in  the  other 
a double-headed  eagle  with  a sword  and  sceptre, 
charged  on  the  breast  with  a shield.  This 
possibly  indicates  that  the  work  was  originally 
executed  for  a member  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Russia.  The  date  engraved  inside,  and  stated 
as  the  year  of  execution,  is  1716.  The  arrange- 
ment of  curves  on  this  side  of  the  perforated 
panel  is  very  admirable. 

The  class  of  panelled  and  painted  coffers,  or 
deed  chests,  is  illustrated  in  4,211 — '56.  This 
is  a sixteenth-century  example,  and  is  painted 
with  flowers,  a ship,  and  a tree  in  fruit.  The 
painted  devices  on  coffers  of  this  class  are  often 
very  quaint  and  elaborate.  The  lock  by  which 
the  specimen  in  the  Museum  is  secured  is,  as 
usual,  inside  tho  lid,  and  covering  the  whole 
surface  is  an  elaborate  example  of  perforated 
scroll-work,  engraved  in  a very  quaint  and 
peculiar  manner,  the  punch  having  been  used 
in  combination  with  the  graver,  and  with  good 
effect.  This  lock,  opened  by  one  key,  has  ten 
bolts,  each  of  which  is  a snap-bolt,  and  is  thus 
secured  by  simply  shutting  down  the  lid,  the 
key  being  only  required  when  the  coffer  has  to 
be  opened.  The  handles  at  each  end  of  the 

* Continued  from  p.  191. 
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body  of  the  chest  arc  admirable  examples  of  de- 
sign and  workmanship  in  simple  forging,  and  a 
work  of  special  study  for  the  artist-smith. 

The  smaller  coffers  and  caskets  are  placed  in 
a glass-case,  at  present,  in  the  west  cloisters 
of  the  Art  Museum  under  the  Schools  of  Art. 

A small  coffer,  or  deed  chest,  1,287 — ’55,  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a casket.  It  is  of 
wrought  steel,  with  lozenge-shaped  panels, 
with  a shield  of  arms  on  the  key  escutcheon. 
The  panelling  is  of  polished  iron,  with  plain 
styles  chamfered  at  the  edges.  There  are  no 
decorations  on  the  top,  but  the  front  has 
lozenge-wise  panels,  with  an  admirably-designed 
quatre-foil,  decorated  with  etched  details.  The 
lock  fills  the  whole  recess  of  the  lid,  and  is  not 
covered,  so  that  tho  whole  mechanism  is  seen. 
The  work  is  German,  of  sixteenth  century,  the 
date  1550  being  engraved  inside  the  lid. 

A small  example  of  the  painted  coffers,  or 
caskets,  is  found  in  2,170 — ’55.  This  also  is 
German  of  sixteenth  century.  The  front  is 
rudely  chiselled,  and  decorated  with  studs  in 
i bead-ornament  which  surrounds  two  panels, 
whereon  are  painted  two  portraits,  one  of  a lady, 
and  the  other  of  a gentleman,  in  sixteenth- 
century  costume.  The  lock  on  the  lid  of  this 
casket  is  a complicated  and  interesting  piece  of 
mechanism  for  shooting  the  bolts.  It  is 
rendered  decorative  by  chiselled  studs  and 
rivets ; but  as  there  is  no  symmetry  in  the 
arrangements,  it  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
an  ornament,  as  a whole. 

The  small  wrought-iron  coffers,  396 — ’54  and 
3,009 — ’56,  are  very  remarkable  examples  of 
sixteenth-century  German  work,  in  which  the 
chief  decorative  effects  aro  produced  by  etching. 
The  result  is  suggestive  of  a rude  stylo  of 
niello.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion are  worth  special  study,  as  tho  treatment  is 
so  well  adapted  to  the  material  and  the  method 
of  decoration.  On  3,009 — ’56,  the  subjects 
treated  are  impersonations  of  the  moon  and 
planets,  Luna  and  Jupiter  being  represented  in 
the  front.  The  decorations  of  396 — ’54  consist 
of  cartouche  bands,  foliated  scrolls,  and  birds. 
The  locks  of  both  these  coffers  fill  the  lids,  and 
the  whole  mechanism  is  open.  In  the  last 
named,  it  is  rendered  decorative  by  etching 
being  applied,  not  only  to  the  inside  of  the  lid, 
but  to  the  elaborate  and  admirably-designed 
covering  plates  of  the  springs  and  bolts. 

Another  and  smaller  coffer,  or  casket,  87 — 
’65,  is  still  more  decorative  in  form  and  detail. 
The  ornamentation  is  etched  and  partly  chi- 
selled, the  angles  of  the  panels  being  decorated 
with  perforated  ornaments  in  brass.  The  key 
has  a decorated  brass  bow.  This  is  a very 
characteristic  example  of  Augsburg  work  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A small  coffer  in  steel,  with  a semi-circular 
top,  2,537 — ’66,  is  also  an  interesting  example 
of  sixteenth-century  German  work,  very  primi- 
tive in  form,  and  boldly  decorated  with  etched 
work  in  scrolls,  borders  of  vine-leaves,  and 
grapes. 

The  two  most  highly-finished  examples,  how- 
ever, are  an  Italian  casket,  in  wrought  iron,  of 
fifteenth  century,  2,094 — ’55,  and  a small  coffer 
of  pierced  steel-work,  upon  green  and  tortoise- 
shell-coloured  enamels,  of  seventeenth-century 
German  work,  48 — ’69.  The  first  named  has  a 
semi-circular  top,  and  is  decorated  in  alternate 
bands  of  plain  bright  metal  and  perforated 
overlaying  plates  of  a Gothic  character.  The 
angles  are  supported  on  lions  in  chiselled  steel, 
as  feet.  The  top  handle  and  the  handle  at  each 
end,  are  studies  of  careful  and  well-considered 
treatment  in  steel.  The  studs  and  rivets,  too, 
are  all  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
effect  of  the  whole  work. 

The  German  coffer,  48 — ’69,  is  a recent  acqui- 
sition to  the  Museum.  The  style  of  decoration 
is  of  the  cinque  cento  period,  and  is  very  sug- 
gestive from  its  admirable  distribution  and 
adaptation  to  its  purpose.  The  green  and 
tortoise-shell-colourcd  enamel  is  arranged  in 
panelled  masses,  defined  by  the  ornamenta- 
tion. The  form  is  more  quaint  than  elegant. 
The  body  is  square,  the  lid  having  chamfered 
sides,  with  a flat  top.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  objects  to  the  producers  of  works  of 
this  class  which  has  been  lately  acquired  by  the 
Museum. 
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The  coffer,  2,763 — ’56,  is  very  exceptional  in 
form,  which  is  that  of  a Gothic  chaste , with 
a crochetted  pediment  and  roof-ridges,  pin- 
nacles, and  buttresses.  It  is  suggestive  of  a far 
superior  result  as  regards  workmanship,  which 
is  of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  de- 
corations are  in  perforated  panels,  filling  up  the 
interspaces  of  the  buttresses  at  the  sides,  an 
angular  crochetted  pediment  surmounting  each 
space.  Tho  roof  is  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  perforations  being  riveted  on  flat  plates. 
The  key-hole  is  in  one  side  of  the  roof,  the  lock 
fastening  with  a hasp  on  that  side.  The  end 
elevations  have  elaborately-designed  perforated 
plates,  with  a wheel  ornament  in  the  pediment. 

Section  V. — Cupboard  and  Press  Furniture. 

Unfortunately,  the  Museum  possesses  very 
few  examples  of  this  important  phase  of  the 
decorative  iron-work  of  the  past.  Much  of  it  has, 
no  doubt,  perished  with  the  furniture  of  which 
it  formed  so  important  a part.  Rust  and  neglect 
would  do  its  work  rapidly  on  the  comparatively 
thin  plates  of  metal  on  which  the  ornaments 
were  wrought.  Iron  or  steel  mounts  once 
broken  or  taken  off  a piece  of  furniture,  could 
not  bo  easily  repaired  or  replaced ; and  thus, 
when  removed  from  the  care  of  those  whom 
taste  and  discrimination  would  cause  them  to 
appreciate  and  take  care  of  them,  their  ultimate 
destruction  would  be  inevitable. 

The  most  elaborate  series  of  cupboard  mounts 
in  the  Museum  is  that  on  a cupboard  front, 
2,452 — ’56,  consisting  of  two  doors,  made  of 
oak.  The  work  is  German,  probably  from 
Nuremberg.  The  effect  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  highly  decorative,  and  the  masses  of 
ornamental  iron  are  admirably  introduced. 
The  details  are  well  considered  and  of  good 
design,  although  not  very  elaborate  in  work- 
manship, and  by  no  means  highly  finished. 
The  various  parts  are  screwed  on  with  round- 
head  screws,  and  these  aro  so  arranged  as  to 
form  an  integral  portion  of  the  design ; but 
they  are  by  no  means  so  prominent  a feature  as 
they  are  sometimes  made,  and  that,  too,  with 
excellent  results. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  series  of  mountings 
which  could  not  be  produced  by  any  intelligent 
smith,  having  a knowledge  of  drawing  and 
design ; yet  the  article  is  exceedingly  artistic 
and  effective,  and  worthy  of  careful  examina- 
tion and  study. 

A portion  of  a series  of  mounts  consisting  of 
a lock  with  hasp,  two  handles  and  a rosette, 
4,850 — ’58,  are  excellent  examples  of  perforated 
chiselled  Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  lock  is  very  rude  and  primitive  in  construc- 
tion and  workmanship,  but  the  decorations  are 
refined.  Four  circles,  or  rosettes,  decorate,  or 
rather  spring  from,  the  corresponding  angles  of 
the  lock.  The  treatment  of  the  foliation  is 
worth  careful  study.  Each  handle  has  two 
circles,  or  rosettes,  on  the  centres  of  which  they 
turn.  In  these  the  design  is  reticulated,  the 
details  being  of  similar  foliation  to  the  lock 
rosettes.  The  single  rosette,  or  circle,  is  larger 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  design  again 
varies  in  arrangement  of  lines,  but  not  in  style 
of  detail. 

There  arc  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
mountings  in  iron  upon  a small  box,  or  casket, 
of  carved  wood,  2,172 — ’55,  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  details  are  most  quaintly  de- 
signed and  wrought,  and  are  very  suggestive  to 
the  student,  as  showing  how  lightness  of  form 
may  be  preserved,  while  giving  strength  to  the 
object  decorated. 

A fifteenth-century  cabinet  of  German  work, 
497 — ’68,  carved  in  oak,  and  of  a very  primitive 
type  of  construction,  has  a remarkable  and 
quaint  scries  of  coeval  mountings,  in  the  shape 
of  hinges,  handles,  locks,  and  clamps,  in  foliated 
■work.  The  handles  are  especially  noticeable 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  perforated  re- 
pousse plate  that  forms  the  front  and  deco- 
rated portion,  is  ri vetted  and  combined  in  design 
with  tho  flat  plate  which  forms  the  back,  and 
the  very  admirable  and  elaborate  design  of  the 
rosette  by  which  the  handle  is  attached  to  the 
door.  The  locks  are,  unfortunately,  much 
broken.  The  hinges  are  very  quaint  and  sug- 
gestive. 
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Section  VI. — Hinges,  Door-Handles,  Door- 
Knockers,  and  Escutcheons. 

The  elaborate  ornaments  for  external  doors, 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  use  for  the  above 
important  purposes  in  the  middle  ages,  is 
scarcely  credible  in  this  age  of  cast-metal  hinges 
buried  in  door  and  door-post,  of  bell-pulls 
instead  of  knockers,  and  mere  knobs  instead  of 
door-handles.  The  elaboration  of  the  hinges  of 
a door  sometimes  extended  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, adding  strength  to  the  structure,  while 
decorating  it.  There  are  hut  very  few  examples 
in  the  Museum,  and  really  good  specimens  are 
rarely  met  with. 

One  tinned-ware  specimen  of  seventeenth- 
century  Nuremberg  work,  3,595 — ’56,  is  very 
quaint  and  suggestive.  The  design  is  of  scroll- 
work, the  surface  details  being  engraved,  or 
rather  chiselled.  The  distribution  of  the  holes 
for  the  screws  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
door,  deserves  careful  notice.  Another,  3,596 
— ’56,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  very  plain; 
hut  a central  lozenge  ornament  suggests  some- 
thing more  elaborate,  and  the  mode  of  fastening 
to  the  door,  by  which  the  greatest  strength  is 
obtained  where  most  required,  is  worth  special 
attention. 

Two  smaller  hinges  must  complete  our  re- 
ferences. One,  1,222 — ’64,  of  sixteenth-century 
workmanship,  is  noticeable  for  the  high  relief 
of  the  wavy  foliated  ornaments  in  repousse 
which  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  design, 
as  decorations  of  the  flange  on  each  side.  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  simplicity  in  combi- 
nation with  certain  florid  details  that  give  a 
very  decorative  character  to  the  design.  The 
other,  5,962 — ’56,  is  the  reverse  in  every  way. 
Its  florid  and  elaborate  character,  though 
thoroughly  adapted  to  its  use  as  a hinge,  is 
rather  an  illustration  of  the  skill  of  the  smith, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  even  the  manipula- 
tion of  an  iron  hinge  could  he  carried  at  one 
time,  than  an  example  to  he  imitated.  It  is  of 
seventeenth-century  German  work. 

In  connection  with  the  hinges,  it  may  he 
well  to  notice  a German  hinge-hand,  2,450 — 
’56,  executed  in  pierced  scrolls,  repousse  and 
chiselled  work  of  about  1520.  This  small  frag- 
mentary example  is  one  of  the  most  noble  hits 
of  ornament  of  its  class  in  the  Museum.  It  is 
very  broad  and  artistic  in  design,  and  espe- 
cially suggestive  of  the  highest  style  of  deco- 
rative treatment.  This  fragment  ought  to  be 
reproduced  in  electro-deposit,  as  an  example  of 
special  value  to  workers  in  metal. 

The  door-handles,  though  not  very  nu- 
merous, are  varied  in  character  and  design. 
Some  are  rude  and  scarcely  calculated  to  assist 
the  produce  of  such  appendages  to  a door  for 
modem  use.  As  illustrations  of  hy-gone  indus- 
trial Art,  however,  they  are  very  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  important  door-handles, 
7,652 — '61,  is  in  the  form  of  an  interlaced  billet, 
and  at  first  sight  suggests  a crown  of  thorns. 
This  works  from  the  centre  of  a Gothic  es- 
cutcheon, decorated  with  pierced  tracery.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Soltikoff  collection,  and  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  flamboyant  work  of 
fifteenth  century.  The  interlaced  portion  is 
executed  with  great  skill.  Another  door- 
handle and  escutcheon,  601 — ’64,  is  a remark- 
able example  of  chiselled  work  of  French  exe- 
cution, about  1540.  The  handle  turns  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  escutcheon,  the  centre  of 
which  has  a coat  of  arms  in  high  relief,  sur- 
rounded by  a strap,  with  design  of  a very  sug- 
gestive character.  The  handle  itself  is  of  ele- 
gant form  and  detail. 

A specimen  of  fifteenth-century  German 
work  is  foimd  in  1,211 — ’55.  This  is  an  angu- 
lar fixed  handle  of  some  length,  attached  to 
a door  by  two  perforated  escutcheons,  one  at 
each  end.  These  are  of  chiselled  work,  of 
quaint  but  effective  design,  the  treatment  being 
eminently  adapted  to  the  material  and  the 
purpose  of  the  object. 

A small  example,  4,376 — ’57,  is  worth  special 
attention  from  its  practical  utility  and  adapt- 
ability to  modem  purposes.  It  is  of  German 
design  and  work,  of  about  1490.  The  ring,  or 
handle  proper,  is  heart-shaped,  working  in  the 
centre  of  a pierced  escutcheon  of  thin  iron, 
wrought  in  scrolls.  There  is  little  labour,  but 

the  effect  is  good.  An  escutcheon,  or  rosette, 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  it,  hut  the  handle  is 
missing.  This  is  a square,  placed  lozenge-wise. 
The  foliation  is  fifteenth-century  Gothic,  admi- 
rably wrought  in  repousse. 

The  handles  5,061— ’56  and  4,314— ’57  are 
both  good  examples  of  their  class.  The  first 
named  is  of  seventeenth-century  work,  and  is  of 
tinned-iron.  It  is  formed  of  scrolls  incised  by 
the  chisel,  and  very  decorative  in  effect.  The 
other  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  handles  already 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  iron  furniture  of 
the  fifteenth-century  German  cabinet,  497 — ’68. 

There  are  a few  other  door-handles  not 
specially  noticed,  as  their  chief  features  are  not 
essentially  different  to  those  above  named. 

The  Museum  is  rich  in  door-knockers ; a con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  decorative,  how- 
ever, are  of  bronze,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  notice.  Those  in  iron  and  steel 
are  of  a varied  character  in  design  and  form, 
and  are  interesting  examples  of  these  useful 
adjuncts  to  an  external  door. 

Among  the  larger  and  earlier  examples  is 
4,607 — ’58,  the  date  incised  upon  which  is 
1496.  It  is  of  German  work,  and  has  an 
escutcheon  of  very  primitive  design  in  pierced 
and  rude  hammered  work.  The  knocker, 
which  hangs  from  the  centre,  and  is  of  very 
elegant  form,  being  of  a double  scroll  appended 
to  a shaft  formed  of  two  parallel  lines  descend- 
ing from  the  hinge.  The  chisel  and  hammer 
have  been  used  with  good  results  in  the  details, 
which  are  simple,  hut  very  effective.  The 
knocker,  9,007 — ’63,  of  sixteenth-century  Ger- 
man design,  has  a large  and  elaborate  escutcheon 
of  excellent  workmanship  and  suggestive  treat- 
ment. The  hammer  portion  is  suspended  from 
the  top,  and  strikes  on  the  lower  part.  It  is 
an  interesting  example  of  chiselled  work,  hut 
by  no  means  elegant  in  form.  The  upper 
scroll  of  the  hammer  is  finished  with  the  head 
of  an  eagle  characteristically  treated.  Another 
large  example,  4,427 — ’28,  of  Augsburg,  or 
Munich,  work,  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  very  grotesque  in  character,  and 
certainly  more  curious  than  refined  ; yet  there 
are  in  it  points  of  execution  which  will  repay 
examination. 

A Nuremberg  specimen  of  about  1600,  3,593 
— 56,  is  very  quaint  and  effective.  The  es- 
cutcheon is  formed  of  a species  of  perforated 
strap-work,  almost  Byzantine  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  which  are  admirably  chiselled. 
The  knocker  works  in  the  lower  and  projecting 
end  of  the  escutcheon,  and  though  very  hold 
in  treatment,  is  rather  straggling  in  effect, 
while  it  lacks  adaptation  to  its  special  purpose 
as  a door-knocker.  In  marked  contrast  to  this 
is  a specimen  of  French  seventeenth- century 
work,  2,760 — ’55.  This  is  a massive,  boldly- 
designed,  and  skilfully-executed  example  of  its 
class.  For  boldness  of  treatment  in  chiselled 
iron,  this  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  the 
Museum.  Very  similar  in  general  form,  but 
totally  different  in  detail,  is  another  knocker, 
1,219 — ’55,  of  the  date  about  1750.  This  is 
attached  to  an  escutcheon  of  perforated  work, 
the  lines  of  which  are  elegantly  arranged,  hut 
the  effect  is  rather  thin,  from  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  substance  of  the  metal  plate  out  of 
which  it  has  been  wrought,  and  the  knocker 
attached  to  it. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  suggestive 
handles  for  modem  use  is  of  German  work,  2,451 
— ’56,  of  the  date  1500.  The  escutcheon  is 
of  wrought-iron  pierced- work,  well  distributed 
in  the  decorative  details.  The  handle  is  rather 
angular  in  design,  hut  very  quaint  in  effect, 
and  would  he  of  easy  execution  as  a re-produc- 
tion. 

A German  specimen  of  seventeenth  century, 
2,616 — ’56,  is  more  remarkable  for  boldness  of 
work  and  vigour  of  execution  than  for  either 
beauty  of  design  or  appropriateness  of  form, 
and  is  rather  a lesson  on  what  to  avoid  than 
anything  else. 

The  piece  of  German  work,  1,218 — ’55,  of 
the  date  1590,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  either 
a door-handle  or  a knocker,  and  is  a very  sug- 
gestive specimen  of  scrolled  iron- work  in  which 
the  lines  and  proportions  are  admirably  arranged 
to  produce  a given  result  as  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  object,  especially  as  a knocker. 

The  last  knocker  of  which  space  will  permit 
mention  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
as  a work  of  Art.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Solti- 
koff collection,  and  was  acquired  for  the  Museum 
at  a high  price,  but  one  certainly  not  beyond 
its  merits.  This  object,  7651 — ’61,  is  in  beauti- 
ful condition,  and  in  no  way  injured  by  oxydi- 
zation,  that  bane  of  iron  and  steel  work.  It  is 
of  fifteenth-century  Italian  Art,  in  the  form  of  a 
renaissance  temple,  with  baluster  columns  sup- 
porting a canopy  with  projecting  heads  and 
scrolls.  Under  the  canopy  is  a statuette  of  a 
Cupid  holding  a tablet  on  which  is  inscribed 
‘‘SALVE.”  This  statuette  forms  the  hammer 
of  the  knocker,  the  hinge  being  attached  to  a 
projecting  band,  or  staple,  issuing  from  below  the 
shoulders,  the  striking  portion  of  the  hammer 
being  formed  by  the  ornamental  pedestal  on 
which  the  figure  stands.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  ingenious,  partaking,  of  course,  of  the 
character  of  a conceit ; hut  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  shows  great  artistic  skill. 

In  our  next  we  shall  conclude  these  notices 
of  the  decorative  iron- work  by  considering  the 
locks,  keys,  bolts,  &c.,  the  brazen  stands  and 
bust  stands,  and  various  miscellaneous  objects 
comprised  within  this  division  of  the  Museum.* 
George  Wallis. 

ACOUSTIC  EXPERIMENTS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  “ trial  of  voices,  directed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan,”  which  we  announced  in  our  June 
number  as  arranged  for  the  second  of  that 
month,  came  off  accordingly,  with  much  eclat, 
and  must  be  pronounced  a perfect  success. 
The  most  delicate  notes  of  that  very  delicate 
organ  by  which  the  breath  of  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  yields  such  touching  music,  were  heard 
to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  theatre.  Very 
much  of  the  acoustic  excellence  of  the  lecture- 
hall  was  probably  due,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
judicious  proportion  homo  by  the  audience  to 
the  apartment.  The  room  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  exactljr  full — no  crowd,  but  no 
room  to  move  about.  Any  inability  which 
those  who  came,  not  merely  for  pleasure,  but  for 
science,  might  thus  have  experienced  with 
regard  to  change  of  position,  was  met  by  the 
mobilisation  of  the  orchestra.  Between  fifty 
and  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  under  the  ad- 
mirable and  well-appreciated  conduct  of  Mr.  A. 
Sullivan,  occupied  the  apse  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  full,  compact  body  of  an  attentive  audience 
rose,  as  on  the  side  of  a hill,  at  an  incline  of 
nearly  forty-five  degrees,  above  them.  One  of 
our  best-known  civil  engineers,  brown  with  the 
recent  sun  of  Egypt,  which  had  tanned  him  in 
royal  company,  remarked,  that  he  thought  the 
singers  or  the  speakers  would  be  oppressed  by 
feeling  the  audience,  as  it  were,  pressing  down 
upon  them.  No  effect  of  the  kind,  however, 
was  perceptible.  On  the  contrary,  the  position 
of  the  auditory  had  a very  happy  result  in  lead- 
ing the  vocalists  to  raise  the  head  and  open  the 
chest,  and  thus  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
justice  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  hearers. 
The  contrast  between  the  instinctive  mechanical 
utterance  of  the  voice  by  a person  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  by  one  in  a pulpit  or  tribune,  is  very 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  theatre.  A motet  of 
Mendelssohn  was  sung  from  the  gallery,  or 
tribune,  facing  the  apse.  The  voices  pealed 
over  the  head,  as  if  from  the  singing  gallery  of 
an  Italian  church ; and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  close  the  eyes  in  order  to  imagine  that  one 
was  listening  to  a musical  service  at  Rome. 
As  far  as  acoustic  experiment  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Cole  and  his  colleagues  have  every  reason  to 
feel  more  than  content.  But  this  was  not  all. 
By  their  excellent  arrangements,  by  the  magic 
of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  sweet  tones  of  Miss  Wynne 
and  Mr.  Cummings,  and  the  services  of  a choir, 
in  which  personal  beauty  was,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, no  less  conspicuous  than  sweetness  of 
tone,  a brilliant  birth-night  treat  was  given  to 
the  invited,  which  they  will  remember  as  equal 
in  its  charm  to  any  of  those  exterior  illumina- 
tions that  threw  a midnight  lustre  on  Pall  Mall 
and  St.  James’s  Street  on  the  same  auspicious 
anniversary — the  Queen’s  silver  birthday. 

* To  be  continued. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Cboydon. — This  school,  which  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Wigzell,  is  said  to  be  progressing  well. 
The  results  of  the  examination  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Department.  It  appears  that 
out  of  sixty  who  were  examined,  forty-seven 
passed.  There  are  two  degrees  of  pi'oficiency 
attainable;  viz.,  passed  and  excellent.  A fair 
share  of  the  pupils  have  gained  the  latter; 
and  out  of  the  forty-seven  members  who  have 
passed,  a great  many  were  artisans. 

Middlesborough. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  a public  meeting  has 
been  held  in  the  Town-hall,  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  Science  and  Art.  The  chairman  explain- 
ed that  it  was  intended  to  establish  Science  and 
Art  classes  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  The 
committee  had  decided  to  raise  their  building 
in  Durham-Street  a story  higher,  and  build 
suitable  rooms.  This  would  involve  consider- 
able outlay,  and  he  trusted  the  public  would 
lend  a helping  hand.  Mr.  Buckmaster,  of 
South  Kensington,  explained  the  assistance  the 
Government  would  give  to  such  classes.  Other 
gentlemen  also  addressed  the  meeting. 


THE  SELECT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  of  rejected  pictures,  whether 
attempted  in  London  or  in  Paris,  has  generally 
been  found  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the 
hangers,  and  yet  it  is  desirable  that  such  exhi- 
bitions should  from  time  to  time  be  held.  Pro- 
tests of  this  kind  are  salutary,  they  come  as 
checks  on  the  abuse  of  power.  And  never  has 
there  been  an  occasion  when  stronger  provoca- 
tion was  given  for  revolt  'against  the  self-con- 
stituted authoxlty  of  the  Academy.  The  re- 
jection of  three  thousand  works  just  at  the 
time  when  it  had  been  imagined  that  the  new 
building  secured  justice  to  outsiders,  was, 
indeed,  an  act  too  astounding  to  be  endured 
patiently.  Yet  we  must  confess  it  sxxrprises  xxs 
not  a little  that  the  pictures  now  collected  by 
way  of  indignant  protest  are  not  more  conspi- 
cuous for  Art-merit.  Indeed,  the  exhibition, 
tested  by  the  usual  standards,  is  a break  down  : 
one  half  of  the  pictures  here  collected  it  woxxld 
have  been  a sin  to  admit  within  the  Academy. 
Yet  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  this  “ Select 
Supplementaxy  Exhibition  ” has  been  organised 
under  no  slight  difficulties.  First  had  to  be 
encountered  the  reluctance  of  artists  to  make 
public  avowal  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
numbered  among  the  rejected.  And  just  in 
proportion  to  the  reputation  which  might  be  at 
stake  was  found  to  be  the  aversion  to  make 
open  confession.  Thus  it  happens  that  these 
rooms  do  not  contain  by  any  means  all  of  the  best 
among  the  rejected  works ; for  instance,  we  look 
in  vain  for  Mr.  Birket  Foster’s  picture.  Again, 
there  arc  artists  who  might  prefer  to  try  their 
fortxxnes  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  during  the 
coming  autumn,  from  which  works  will  be  shut 
out  if  once  exhibited  anywhere  in  London. 
Some,  too,  might  hope  to  obtain  a reversal  of 
the  verdict  of  the  council  of  the  Academy, 
by  waiting  quietly  for  another  year.  En- 
couragement might  be  given  to  such  a course 
by  the  fact  that  the  ‘ Medea,’  by  Mr.  Sandys, 
rejected  last  year,  is  hung  in  the  present  Aca- 
demy. These  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
■which  may  have  beset  the  committee  of  this 
select  exhibition,  in  their  virtuous  effort  to 
obtain  for  ill-used  artists  fair  play.  The  duty 
of  the  committee,  in  many  ways,  mixst  have  been 
very  far  from  a sinecure.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  nofewerthan  1,700  pictures  presented  them- 
selves for  hanging,  while  space  could  be  found 
for  not  quite  one-third  of  the  number.  Hence 
it  were  possible  out  of  the  1,200  works  hero  re- 
jected for  a second  time,  to  form  a further 
“supplementary,”  though  perhaps  not  very 
“select,”  exhibition.  We  feel,  however,  that 
though  the  collection  now  open  be  disappoint- 
ing, the  protest,  as  a protest,  is  altogether 
timely  and  salutary.  Wo  shall  have  to  notice  at 
least  a few  pictures,  which  certainly  it  is  discre- 
ditable that  the  Academy  should  have  rejected. 
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On  all  hands  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that 
mistakes  were  made  by  the  Council,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  the  subsidence  of  animosities, 
which  only  a short  time  ago  were  somewhat 
hot.  Sir  Francis  Grant  seemed  intent  on  dis- 
arming  opposition,  when,  in  public,  he  uttered 
the  following  words : — “He heard  that  thex-e  was 
to  be  a supplementaxy  exhibition.  He  begged 
to  say,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
that  he  heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  it;  he  earnestly 
hoped  it  would  obtain  the  greatest  success.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  highly  attrac- 
tive. The  public  would  certainly  see  in  such 
an  exhibition  a considerable  number  of  works 
of  very  great  merit,  and  he  thought  they  would 
also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  shown 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  selection  they 
had  made  of  the  works  for  exhibition.”  These 
words,  so  far  as  regards  the  first  part  of  the 
latter  paragraph,  are  confix-med  by  the  result : 
certainly  the  works  of  merit  are  in  numbers 
considerable,  and  equally  sure  is  it  that  the  ex- 
hibition is  attractive. 

“Room  I.”  is  assuredly  a strong  protest 
against  the  Academy : ‘ Evening  off  the  Menai 
Straits  ’ (51),  by  Mr.  J.  Brett,  would  alone  re- 
ward a visit  to  these  supplemental  galleries. 
This  stixdy  of  calm  opalescent  ocean  is  su- 
premely lovely : the  work  is  more  subtle  than 
any  picture  of  sea-calm,  clouds  sailing  in  tran- 
qxxil  atmosphere,  or  vessels  floating  on  glassy 
waves,  ever  painted  by  Vandervelde.  Worthy  by 
any  student  of  close  observation  are  the  varied 
textures  of  surface,  and  the  divers  qualities  of 
light  and  colour  which  the  artist  has  given, 
with  rarest  skill  and  knowledge,  to  clouds  and 
sky,  sails  and  sea.  While  the  majority  of 
pictures  here  congregated  do  but  justify  the 
verdict  of  the  Academy,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  this  picture  by  Mr.  Brett  is  a proof  of  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  comnxitted.  This 
first  room  is  certainly  the  strongest;  [it  con- 
tains other  valuable  efforts,  which,  if  crowded 
out  of  the  Academy,  ought  certainly  to  see 
the  light  somewhere.  As  praiseworthy  pic- 
tures here  rescued  from  oblivion,  may  be 
enumerated  ‘ Mout  Blanc  ’ (1),  by  ftlr.  Pettitt  ; 

‘ Breakers — Day  after  a Storm  ’ (19),  by  Mr.  A. 
Gilbert;  ‘A Tough  Bit  of  Road,  Coast  of  Brit- 
tany. Storm  passing  off’  (20),  by  Mr.  Bbavis; 
and  1 Rokeby  ’ (25),  by  Mr.  * G.  Chester. 
Other  works  mexlt  more  special  mention,  such 
as  ‘ The  Maske  of  Cupid  ’ (5),  by  J.  S.  Cuth- 
bert.  In  this  ambitious  composition  not 
a few  figures  are  drawn  and  painted  with 
care : other  parts  of  the  picture  are  not  well 
studied  or  understood ; yet  though  the  young 
painter  may  be  unequal  to  so  arduous  a task, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  has  this  opportu- 
nity given  of  making  his  talents  known.  Next 
as  deserving  special  mention  is  ‘ The  Spoiler  ’ 
(44).  Yet  here,  we  must  observe  that  the 
painter,  Mr.  Stanhope,  cannot  complain  of 
absolute  injection,  inasmuch  as  his  picture,  ‘ The 
Rape  of  Proserpine,’  is  not  likely  to  pass  un- 
noticed in  the  Academy.  Mr.  Stanhope  has 
fino  qualities  of  colour,  caught  from  Venice, 
and  also  possesses  imagination,  qualities  which 
are  certain  of  more  or  less  recognition  in  any 
exhibition.  There  is  a would-be  liistoxlc  picture 
of  very  considex\able  merit  (72),  by  Mr.  David- 
son, with  an  awfully  long  title  in  the  catalogue  ; 

* M.  and  Madame  de  Sartines  condemned  to  the 
Guillotine,’  is  a noble  study,  whether  as  to  figure 
or  cast  of  drapery.  Also  may  be  mentioned  ‘ The 
Secret  Message  ’ (76), by  S.  Sidley,  for  grace  of 
figure,  colour,  light,  and  smooth  finish  in  execu- 
tion. Altogether  the  case  against  the  Academy, 
if  it  can  be  sustained  at  all,  appears  in  this  first 
room  the  strongest. 

Rooms  Nos.  II.  and  III.  are  narrow  and 
altogether  too  circumscxlbed  even  for  rejected 
w-orks.  Frequenters  of  London  Exhibitions  will 
fail  to  discover  anything  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  talent  in  these  rooms.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  pictures  are  worse,  only  they  are  not 
better  than  the  works  we  are  accustomed  year 
by  year  to  encounter  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  in 
Suffolk  Street,  and  more  recently  in  the  Co- 
rinthian Gallery.  In  these  pages  we  have  from 
time  to  timo  recognised  the  talents  of  Mr.  J. 
Peel,  Mr.  G.  Mawley,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Melby, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hemsley,  Mr.  Chester, 
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Sir.  Desanges,  Mr.  Smallfield,  Mr.  Lucy,  and 
Mr.  C.  Hunt.  Therefore,  now  we  have  but  to 
express  our  sympathy  that  these  artists  did  not 
find  their  talents  irresistible  within  the  Aca- 
demy. Certainly,  several  among  the  number 
give  proof  that  they  might  with  pains  obtain  a 
place  in  the  handsome  rooms  of  Piccadilly. 
Still,  even  within  a Royal  Academy  the  space  is 
not  unlimited.  Yet  ‘ Oak  Peeling  ’ (91),  by  J. 
Peel,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  as  a close  study 
of  a well-known  operation : rather  painful, 
perhaps,  to  behold,  and  not  very  easy  to  paint, 
though  oft  repeated  in  exhibitions.  ‘ A Rest  on 
the  Stile  ’ (105),  by  E.  J.  Cobbett,  might  just 
as  well  have  been  exhibited  in  Suffolk  Street.  Mr. 
Hemsley’ s ‘Competitive  Examination’  (129) 
we  incline  to  think  might  have  got  into  the 
Academy  next  year,  when  the  council  will 
doubtless  X'elent : the  picture  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  efforts  of  an  artist  who  is  scarcely  surpassed 
in  his  special  walk.  G.  Chester  has  two  pic- 
tures in  the  Academy,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  serious  cause  of  complaint  that  his  clever 
though  slovenly  study,  ‘Grotto-steps  on  the 
Greta’  (131),islefttoseekaplace  in  Bond  Street. 

‘ Petty  Sessions  ’ (144)  shows  that  Mr.  Carter 
may  some  day  succeea,  but  he  must  study  more 
closely.  ‘Where  Nibbling  Flocks  do  Stray’ 
(169),  by  R.  Collinson,  could  scarcely  be  better 
painted,  at  least  in  parts.  Mr.  C.  Hunt  seeks 
divers  localities  wherein  his  talents  may  ob- 
tain recognition:  we  have  noted  his  works 
in  nhc  Corinthian  Gallery,  and  ‘Training  tho 
Fairies  ’ (200)  finds  a place  here.  Mr.  Aldridge 
has  a scene  (193)  from  Tennyson  far  too  fine 
for  brief  words  to  describe : the  artist,  however, 
does  well  to  challenge  criticism.  He  is  too  vivid 
in  colour,  his  touch  is  abrupt  and  black ; yet 
must  he  succeed  with  a little  more  watchfulness 
and  care  for  sobriety  and  moderation.  One  of 
the  most  serious  cases  of  rejection  is  Mr.  Small- 
field’s  ‘Colonel  Newcome  at  Grey  Friars — 
Grace  after  Meat  in  Pensioners’  Hall’  (110). 
The  artist  has  obtained  in  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society  and  elsewhere  so  high  a rank  that  his 
friends  might  naturally  imagine  his  position 
must  be  secure  within  the  Academy.  Yet  a 
painter  in  water-colours  often  finds  a difficulty 
in  the  transit  to  oils,  and  certainly  we  cannot 
deem  the  present  praiseworthy  effort  a success. 
Colonel  New-come  is  a noble  and  felicitous 
reading  of  the  character ; but  the  composition  as 
a whole  falls  to  pieces  ; it  wants  concentration, 
the  colour  too  is  poor,  and  the  execution  fails  of 
the  decision  essential  to  this  scale  of  canvas  and 
complexity  of  subject.  Mr.  Smallfield  will  shine 
more  brightly  in  his  own  gallery  than  within 
this  select  exhibition. 

This  sxxpplemental  exhibition  breaks  down  in 
its  original  idea  and  motive  with  Room  III.  and 
picture  200.  The  collection  it  is  true  prolongs 
a weary  existence  to  Room  VI.  and  number  552 ; 
but  in  this  supplement  to  a supplement  its  dis- 
tinctive character  is  lost  by  the  admission  of 
works  which  the  Academy  could  not  have  re- 
jected simply  because  they  were  never  presented 
for  exhibition.  One  half  of  the  gallery  thus 
surrendei'ed  in  part  to  pictures  rejected  and  in 
part  to  works  not  thus  honoured,  is  in  fact  not 
a protest  against  the  Academy,  but  a mere  specu- 
lation, an  exhibition  for  sale.  We  trust  that 
this  commercial  moiety  of  the  gallery  may  yield 
a profit ; indeed  here  are  found  not  a few  works 
distinguished  by  merit  and  even  by  that  eccen- 
tricity of  genius  which  verges  on  absurdity. 
The  collection,  like  many  others,  deserves  re- 
cognition and  reward.  But  as  at  this  period 
the  strong  argument  in  behalf  of  the  present 
exhibition  breaks  down,  w-e  may  be  allowed  to 
plead  the  want  of  space  for  further  criticism. 

This  supplemental  exhibition,  it  has  been 
thought,  might  with  advantage  be  prolonged 
into  a second  year,  if,  indeed,  not  made  one  of 
the  pei-manent  institutions  of  the  country  ! This 
idea  of  course  assumes  that  the  Academy  will 
persevere  in  its  policy  of  rejection,  which  seems 
improbable.  It  also  implies  that  this  first  trial 
will  prove  a success,  which  indeed  appears 
likely.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  has  been 
great,  and  people  naturally  feel  generous  sym- 
pathy for  the  weak  or  the  oppressed.  Thus  a 
multitude  of  visitors  has  thronged  to  the 
gallery,  and  given  to  the  praiseworthy  enterprise 
friendly  and  deserved  countenance. 
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CORINTHIAN  GALLERY. 

SECOND  EXHIBITION. 

This  gallery  has  survived  to  a second  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  second  collection,  if  not  superior,  is 
at  any  rate  scarcely  inferior,  to  the  first.  The 
committee  numbers  some  good  artists ; such,  for 
instance,  as  M r.  Henry  TV eekes,  R.  A. , Mr.  Charles 
Lucy,  and  Mr.  Smallfield : but  other  names 
indicate  that  this  gallery  is  sustained  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  exhibition  space  for  works 
not  readily  admitted  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Smallfield,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  shows  his  accustomed  facility  and  clever- 
ness in  a ‘Study  of  Infant  Heads — decoration 
for  a pianoforte’  (1711.  The  artist  revels  in 
fancy  and  plies  a ready  pencil,  which  attains 
results  in  common  with  Reynolds  and  Rubens. 
His  style  seems  to  want  system  and  definite 
aim ; the  excuse  may  be  that  these  off-hand 
efforts  have  no  more  serious  purpose  than  the 
decoration  of  a pianoforte.  Other  members  of 
the  committee,  not  unnaturally,  make  their 
presence  felt  within  these  rooms.  Among  the 
most  ready  and  clever  is  Mr.  W.  Weekes. 
‘A  Hazardous  Repast’  (115),  by  this  artist,  is 
a faithful  study  of  a dog  and  other  animals. 
The  young  painter  evidently  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  talents  of  considerable  promise,  as  mani- 
fest in  a picture  of  much  character,  * A Question 
of  Vestments’  (84).  The  point  of  the  satire 
lies  in  the  surprise  between  a title  savouring 
of  ritualism  and  a picture  of  an  Irish  slop 
market  of  old  clothes.  The  scene  is  naturally 
rather  repulsive,  yet  has  the  composition  strong 
character  ; in  parts,  too,  the  realism  is  commend- 
able. The  work  may  be  unequal,  but  the  artist 
has  only  to  persevere.  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  who 
exhibits  that  clever  picture  in  the  Academy, 
‘The  Fight,’  is  also  on  the  Directorate  of  the 
Corinthian  Gallery ; his  ‘ Saturday  Afternoon  ’ 
(71)  is  a kindred,  though  inferior,  work.  Here 
‘ The  School  Pieman’  is  merrily  selling  eatables 
and  drinkables  to  a parcel  of  larky  boys.  The 
composition  is  brimful  of  fun  and  frolic.  The 
artist,  however,  still  lacks  power  to  carry  out  his 
conceptions  to  completion : his  execution  wants 
greater  sharpness.  C.  Lucy,  also  a committee- 
man, contributes  a pretty  and  refined  composi- 
tion of  figures  and  landscape,  the  ‘ Bivouac  ’ 
(31).  Also  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Priolo  this 
Gallery  seems  sustained : he  sends  no  fewer 
than  five  pictures.  ‘Sicilian  Ladies  in  their 
Church  Habiliments’  (14)  is  a work  with 
merits  rather  Continental  than  English  : hence 
when  we  come  to  ‘St.  Paul  in  Syracuse’  (126), 
we  have  to  endure  a manner  usually  attaching 
to  the  least  strong  among  the  painters  of  modern 
Italy.  Mr.  Charles  Cattermole,  an  Associate 
of  the  ‘ Institute,’  is  also  privileged  here : a 
water-colour  drawing,  ‘ The  Letter’  (387),  is 
after  the  artist’s  accustomed  cleverness.  The 
Dawsons  too,  as  a family,  are  also  established  in 
this  gallery  : three  of  their  number  send  seven 
works,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Dawson,  Jun.,  is  on  the 
committee.  * Greenwich  Hospital’  (26),  by  Mr. 
H.  Dawson,  has  power,  colour,  and  general 
mastery,  though  the  artist  has  yet  to  gain 
delicacy.  The  craft  in  this  busy  scene  on  the 
Thames  are  well  placed  upon  the  river;  and 
the  water  has  dancing  motion.  The  above 
passing  comment  on  the  contributions  of  some 
of  the  leading  artists  on  the  committee  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  character  and  purport  of 
this  gallery. 

An  exhibition  of  nearly  four  hundred  works 
necessarily  contains  amid  a mass  of  mediocrity 
a certain  proportion  of  fairly  good  pictures. 
Mr.  C.  Hunt,  seen  in  London  elsewhere,  con- 
tributes ‘ Harry  VIII.’  (134),  and  ‘ Little  Red 
Riding  Hood’  ^83),  the  one  a comedy,  the  other 
an  extravaganza  within  a small  sphere.  The 
artist  will  have  to  settle  down,  if  he  entertain 
serious  intention  of  doing  justice  to  his  talents. 
Mr.  Hayllar  produces  one  more  of  the  studies 
wherein  he  seeks  access  to  good  honest  nature  : 
‘Enough  is  as  good  as  a Feast’  (117) — the 
subject  is  a poor  man  eating  a crust  by  the  way- 
side  ; it  is  a work,  though  not  remarkable  for 
rare  Art-qualities,  yet  truthful  to  a good  model 
and  suitable  accessories.  ‘The  Pilot’s  Holiday’ 
(50),  by  J.  G.  Naish,  is  of  vigorous  naturalism 
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with  an  effort  at  colour;  the  whole  thing  is 
after  Mr.  Hook’s  manner.  In  a different  line, 
‘Through  the  Arras’  (124),  by  H.  Johnson,  has 
clever  point.  ‘ Carting  Turf  from  the  Moss  ’ 
(95),  by  T.  Wade,  is  one  of  the  many  works 
which  seem  to  catch  ideas  from  our  English 
Mr.  Hook  and  the  French  M.  Breton.  ‘ In  the 
Balcony  ’ (105),  by  J.  W.  Chapman,  has  merit, 
which  proves  that  the  artist  might  do  something, 
could  he  gain  greater  refinement.  ‘ The  Willing 
Captive’  (106),  by  W.  M.  Egley,  is  involved  in 
the  somewhat  opposite  faults  of  high  finish,  pret- 
tiness, and  artificiality.  Mr.  Vinter,  a student 
honoured  by  the  Royal  Academy,  here  makes 
his  appearance  by  three  works,  if  not  of  absolute 
attainment,  yet  of  considerable  promise.  ‘ The 
Performing  Monkey’  (160)  is  a composition  of 
so  many  figures  as  to  involve  more  difficulties 
than  the  artist  may  have  calculated  upon.  Still 
many  of  the  characters  are  well  marked.  Mr. 
Vinter  would  succeed  with  a simpler  subject. 

The  gallery  contains  at  least  some  seven  land- 
scapes worthy  of  note.  ‘ Homeward  Bound  ’ 
(70),  by  E.  Ellis,  is  one  of  the  best.  Much  to 
be  admired  is  the  effect,  in  sky,  of  sun  abated  by 
cloud  and  shower ; also  the  shadow  on  the 
heather-clad  earth  is  impressively  cast:  the 
longjsedgy  grass  is  well  painted,  and  the  figures 
with  hay-cart  are  thrown  in  with  effect.  There 
is  also  a study  worthy  of  observation  by  Mr.  P. 

G.  Hamerton,  ‘ Les  Noues  : small  natural  ponds 
near  Autun  ’ (186).  The  style  is  independent, 
though  it  shows  French  influence ; the  study 
of  trees  is  good  as  to  form,  detail,  colour.  W. 

H.  Allan  has  a landscape  of  vigour  comparable 
with  Constable  or  Hobbema,  painted  ‘Near 
Woodford,  Essex  ’ (85).  The  next  number  in 
the  catalogue  brings  us  to  ‘A  Bright  Day  in 
June  on  the  Lea  Marshes’  (86),  by  W.  H. 
Foster,  the  scone  is  enjoyable  by  reason  of 
clear  and  serene  condition  of  atmosphere.  Then 
follows  ‘ The  Shepherd’s  Home  in  the  Hill 
Country  ’ (87),  by  W.  S.  Rose  : a brilliant, 
pleasing  work.  A ‘ Thunderstorm  clearing  off 
on  the  Surrey  Hills’  (159),  by  J.  Adams,  is 
better  in  idea  than  in  fulfilment.  The  thing 
is  overdone.  On  the  whole  the  landscapes  in 
this  gallery  are  by  no  means  remarkable, 
though,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate, 
some  artists  rising,  into  possible  fame  here 
seek  to  make  their  merits  patent  to  the 
world. 

Among  general  miscellanies  not  before  dis- 
posed of,  are  a few  works  of  mark,  which  should 
be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  that  must  await 
the  mass  of  pictures  here  exhibited.  Mr.  W.  L 
Wyllie  exhibits  two  of  his  brilliant  and  scenic 
works.  ‘ Homeward  Bound  ’ (20),  a ship  ashore, 
has  dash  in  breaking  waves,  with  an  imagina- 
tive sky  over  head.  We  would  wish  to  call 
attention  to  that  brilliant  ‘ View  of  St.  Georgio 
Maggiore,  Venice’  (56),  by  W.  Hbnry.  It  is 
not  now  lor  the  first  time  that  the  painter  has 
thus  made  himself  favourably  known.  We 
may  also  mention  ‘ Home  from  .the  Plough  ’ 
(48),  by  Fred  Morgan,  a farm-yard  scene  not 
unworthy  of  Herring  ; likewise  the  ‘ Pets  ’ (43), 
by  J.  Charlton,  wherein  a horse  is  fairly  well 
painted.  ‘Still  Life’  (102),  by  Mrs.  C.  Hunt, 
makes  almost  a perfect  bit  of  realism.  ‘Azaleas  ’ 
(18),  including  a Chinese  vase,  are  well  painted 
by  M.  A.  Langdale  ; and ‘Autumn’  (25),  by 
W.  J.  MOckley,  is  absolutely  first-rate  of  its 
kind : the  fruit  is  not  stiffly  disposed  as  on  a 
dessert-table,  but  blended  as  in  nature  with  free 
growing  foliage.  This  artist  is  making  him- 
self known  favourably  here  and  elsewhere. 

As  general  chroniclers  of  Art  it  is  our  duty  to 
record  whatever  we  may  find  of  good  in  each 
and  every  gallery.  And  so  abundant  and  pro- 
ductive is  the  genius  of  our  English  painters  at 
this  moment,  that  never  do  we  enter  an  exhibi- 
tion with  absolute  misgivings.  We  are  sure 
to  come  upon  some  latent  talent  which  it  were 
wrong  to  hide  under  a bushel.  Thus  even  the 
Corinthian  Gallery  may  possibly  make  manifest 
the  merits  of  unknown  men.  Yet  though  we 
have  every  desire  to  speak  of  this  enterprise 
kindly,  so  far  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  fostering 
artists  young  and  unrecognised,  still,  in  truth, 
we  must  add,  that  unless  the  next  exhibition  be 
better  than  either  the  first  or  the  second,  the 
experiment  will  inevitably  be  brought  to  a close. 


PLAlr. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY  J.  D.  CRITTENDEN. 

Tnis  is  the  work  of  a sculptor  who  for 
several  years  has  been  a liberal  contributor 
of  portrait- busts  and  ideal  subjects  to  the 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy  set  apart  for 
such  objects  of  Art.  Among  the  former 
we  may  mention  the  following:  Rev.  W. 
Landells,  Rev.  E.  White— these  two  are 
medallion  busts,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
Rev.  Dr.  Spence,  Alderman  Abbiss  and 
Sir  W.  Rose,  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden’s ideal  works,  which  include  both 
busts  and  statues,  are  King  David,  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  ‘ The  Sleeping  Baby,’ 
‘So  she  sat  down  to  weep  in  silent  woe,’ 
‘ Sorrow,’  ‘Affection  ’ — a design  for  a group, 
‘ Lavinia,’  St.  Stephen,  ‘ Adversity,’  Christ, 
‘ Resting,  a little  weary  of  her  play.’  In 
the  present  year’s  exhibition  he  has  ‘ The 
Lady  and  Comus.’  Several  of  the  above 
have  been  favourably  mentioned  in  our 
columns. 

There  is  much  of  the  character  of  the 
antique  in  the  group  entitled  ‘ Play,’  here 
engraved,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  1865. 
The  lady  herself  might  stand  lor  the  noble 
Cornelia,  when  a )oung  matron,  playing 
with  one  of  the  infantine  Gracchi.  There 
is  an  easy  abandon  in  both  mother  and  child, 
and  at  the  same  time  a degree  of  elegance 
combined  with  truth  of  nature  in  the  attitude 
of  the  former  especially.  From  the  side- 
view  given  in  the  engraving  the  group 
composes  agreeably  and  effectively;  the 
lines  on  each  side  balance  harmoniously, 
and  the  upraised  arm  of  the  mother  fills  up 
a space  in  the  general  arrangement  which 
unites  the  two  figures.  Any  other  treat- 
ment would  have  left  a vacancy  injurious 
to  the  composition,  which  in  every  way 
sustains  the  title  given  to  the  work. 

A word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  drapery : the  sleeves  of  the 
robe  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  heavy  in  the 
folds ; but  all  the  lower  portions  are  light, 
and  graceful  in  fall. 


ART-UNICLN  OE  LONDON. 

The  following  pictures  have  been  selected  by 
prize-holders  of  the  current  year.  The  list  is 
yet  far  from  complete  : — 

From  the  Koval  Academy.— ‘ The  old  Priory  Farm, 
G.  Chester,  loo/.;  -Dutch  Landscape,’  A Kurke,  loo/.; 
‘Moonlight,  Capri,’  T.  White,  84/.;  ‘The  Close  ..i'  Day,’ 

F.  W.  Hulme,  70/.;  ‘Evening,  Cancal,’  E.  Hayes,  60/.; 
•By  the  Waters  of  Babylon.’  W.  E.  Frost,  A.K.A.,  60/.; 
* Spring  Time,  W.  Luker,  62/.  10s. ; ‘Mending  the  Stepping 
Stoned,’  J.  Richardson,  42/.  ; ‘The  Kiver  Neath  at  Fen- 
bout,’  E.  Gill,  40/.;  ‘Where  the  Trout  lie,’  C.  Smith, 
35/.;  ‘Market  Morning,’  A.  de  Bylandr,  35/. ; ‘Evening 
on  the  Teign,’  W.  Williams,  35/.;  ‘Shades  of  Evening,’ 

G.  S.  Walters,  31/.  10s. ; ‘Detained,’  A.  E.  Emslie,’  21/.; 
‘ Out  of  the  Current  at  Kuswarp,’  E.  S.  Howard,  15/. 

From  the  Royal  Scotch  Academy.— ‘ Loch  Ness,’ 
A.  Perigal,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists.— ‘ Left  in 
Charge,’  J . Gow.  100/.  ; ‘ The  Day  of  Rest,’  Marshall 
Claxton,  100/.;  ‘A  Passing  Storm,’  E.  X.  Downurd,  75/.; 
‘The  Way  Across,’  E.  Holmes,  50/.;  -The  Wreuth  of 
Wild  Flowers,’  E.  J.  Cobbett,  50/. ; 1 Pilot  Boats,  and  other 
Cratts,’  E.  Hayes,  50/. ; -The  Trout  Stream,’  E.  Holmes, 
45/. ; • Low  Tide  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast,’  J.  W.  McIntyre, 
40/.;  ‘ Moel  Siabod,’  Jas.  Peel,  40/.;  *A  Ghost  Story,’ T. 
Roberts,  40/. ; * Senorito  me  da,’  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  35/. ; 
‘There’s  but  one  shirt,’  &c.,  A.  Ludovici,  31/.  10s.  ; ‘ Ply- 
mouth Sound,’  H.  K.  Taylor,  25/. ; ‘ Plaintive  Notes,’  M. 
Bancroft,  20/. : • On  the  Lledr,’  G.  Pringle,  15/.  15s. ; ‘ In 
the  Market,’ Miss  E.  Vailentin,  15/.;  • Sappho,’ J.  Physick, 
15/.;  ‘Falls  on  the  Llugwy,’  W.  H.  Foster,  15/.;  ‘My 
Neighbour  Opposite,’  Miss  Hunter,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ Tattered 
and  Torn,’  Mrs.  Backhouse,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ At  Staplehurst,’ 
J.  J.  Wilson,  10/. ; ‘ Hayes  Common,’  YV.  H.  Foster,  10/. 

From  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours. — ‘The  Uri  Bottesboek,’  C.  Davidson,  75/.; 
4 The  YY'alzman  at  Sunrise,’ Collingwood  Smith,  36/.  15s. 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Watkr- 
Coi.ouks. — • The  Valentine,’  J.  Sherrin,  20/. ; ‘ The  Itine- 
rant,MS'.  K.  Keeling,  IS/.  ISs. ; ‘ Moel  Siabod,’ J.  C.  Reed, 
16/.  16s. ; ‘Hail,  Smiling  Morn,’  H.  Maplestone,  10/.  10s. 

From  the  Dudley  Gallery.— ‘ The  First  Scent,’ 
36/.  15s.  ; ‘Lunch  Time,’ 30/.,  both  by  Jus.  Hardy,  jun.; 
‘ Sunny  Hours  of  a Hard  Life,’  J.  Carlisle,  15/. 
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SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINE  ART 
EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition  was  opened  by  Earl  Gran- 
ville, at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
with  a considerable  amount  of  eclat,  in  the 
iron  building  erected  expressly  for  the  purpose 
in  the  grounds  of  Molineaux  House.  The  struc- 
ture is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  to  which  it 
is  applied  ; the  pictures  are  well  hung  in  the  gal- 
lery, the  light  is  excellent,  the  basement  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  display  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  the  raw  material  with  which  the 
district  abounds  ; the  grounds  of  the  house  have 
been  well  laid  out ; the  lake  is  an  attractive  fea- 
ture, the  water  from  which,  by  means  of  a steam- 
engine,  is  pumped  up  and  converted  into  a by 
no  means  contemptible  cascade,  or  water-fall. 
In  the  court  of  the  building  is  an  elegant 
fountain  from  the  Colobrookdale  Company  ; and 
placed  around  it  are  garden-chairs  of  cast-iron, 
for  which  the  establishment  is  celebrated ; the 
whirr  and  din  of  bands  and  wheels  indicate 
that  machinery  in  motion  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  exhibition.  A magnificent  collec- 
tion from  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
consisting  of  examples  of  Art-manufacture, — 
objects,  ancient  and  modern,  in  gold,  silver, 
brass,  bronze,  iron,  china,  glass,  ivory,  chased, 
enamelled,  carved,  cast,  hammered,  and  graved. 
Textile  fabrics,  and  photographs  will  also  be 
found  in  Molineaux  House,  which  has  been 
used  for  auxiliary  exhibiting  space. 

The  effect  of  the  exhibition-building  on 
entering  is  satisfactory;  it  is  light  and  airy, 
and  artistically  decorated : the  objects  arc  so 
well  arranged  that  the  view  of  the  interior  is 
in  no  way  obstructed  thereby.  The  represen- 
tation of  the  industries  of  the  district  is  fairly 
carried  out : of  locks  and  bolts  and  bars,  there  is 
an  ample  supply ; of  japanned  and  tin-ware 
goods  is  a fair  display.  The  use  of  Stour- 
bridge clay  is  well  illustrated  in  various  forms, 
useful  and  ornamental;  of  China  wares  there  is 
not  a single  modern  example  ; iron  manufacture 
is  illustrated  in  its  raw  and  finished  state  ; there 
are  articles  exhibited  for  which  the  district  is 
not  celebrated—  as  furniture.  In  brass-founding 
and  gas-fittings  the  exhibitors  are  few.  Saddlery, 
saddler’s  ironmongery,  and  carriage-building, 
have  their  representatives ; of  glass,  there  arc 
four  exhibitors  ; of  electro-plate,  one  ; and  Bir- 
mingham, in  ornamental  metal-work,  and  illus- 
trating the  results  of  electro-deposition,  supplies 
two  exhibitors.  Besides  these  specialities  are 
a number  of  miscellaneous  articles.  The  ex- 
hibitors in  manufactures  do  not  exceed  two 
hundred  ; but  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
and  excellent : for  example,  the  stall  of  Thomas 
Webb  and  Son,  their  glass  consisting  of  an  end- 
less variety,  inform  of  table-services,  dishes,  de- 
canters, claret-jugs,  wine-glasses,  vases,  flower- 
stands,  water-jugs,  &c.  The  material  of  which 
these  are  made  is  singularly  pure,  brilliantly 
cut,  and  dazzling  in  the  aggregate  ; the  cutting 
is  exquisite,  the  forms  are  elegant.  The  chan- 
deliers of  Messrs.  F.  and  C.  Osier  are  as  correct 
in  design,  clever  and  firm  in  construction,  and 
as  brilliant,  as  heretofore.  The  contributions  of 
the  Messrs.  Chance  and  Company,  of  Spon  Lane, 
consisting  of  revolving  lanterns  for  lighthouses, 
glass  for  glazing,  optical,  and  other  purposes, 
shades  for  figures,  &c.,  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive, all  the  more  that  they  illustrate  the 
composition  of  glass,  and  the  process  of  making 
plate  and  sheet  window-glass.  What  fine  cast- 
ing in  iron  is,  the  Colebrookdale  Company  show 
on  their  stall,  in  various  single  figures,  and 
groups  of  animals,  &c.,  electro-bronzed — these 
in  their  Fine  Art ; their  flower-stands  and  boxes, 
garden- chairs,  &c.,  unite  beauty  with  utility. 
Messrs.  Marsh,  of  Dudley,  in  their  iron  chimney- 
piece,  with  grate,  door-porters,  &c.,  exhibit  ex- 
cellent casting  and  finish.  The  only  other 
castings  which  call  for  notice  are  contributed 
by  P.  D.  Bennet,  of  Spon  Lane,  consisting  of  a 
gigantic  Corinthian  column,  and  panels  for 
ornamental  gates,  very  well  and  sharply  cast. 
In  wrought  iron  there  is  but  little  ornamental, 
the  best  example  being  the  gates  of  Hill  and 


Smith,  of  Brierlj-  Hill;  and  the  magnificent 
display  of  locks  by  Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son 
contains  examples  of  wrought  iron  worked 
more  tenderly  as  ornaments  in  the  decorations 
of  wood-cased  and  other  locks,  and  keys.  To  the 
above  we  add  the  names  of  Mr.  James  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  George  Price,  who  exhibit  locks  of  an 
ornamental  kind  associated  with  keys  the  hows 
of  which  are  treated  ornamentally.  On  Messrs. 
Loveridge's  stall  of  japanned  and  tin  wares  are 
some  excellently  formed  dish-covers ; their 
japanned  wares  are  of  a highly  ornamental 
character,  with  the  usual  amount  of  mistakes  in 
colour  and  floridity  of  decoration.  Messrs.  Perry, 
Son,  and  Company,  in  the  same  trade,  among 
their  display,  have  some  good  examples  of  quiet 
decoration.  We  notice  the  quaint  and  curious 
bedstead  of  “the  Elizabethan  period,”  in  oak, 
by  Mr.  George  Pugh,  who  is  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  the  evidently  honest  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  his  work,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  imitated  the  carving  of  the  period. 

Messrs.  Randall,  of  Birmingham,  whose  clever, 
artistic  works  we  have  commended  from  time  to 
time,  are  also  exhibitors  of  exquisite  jewelry. 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.  confine  themselves 
to  choice  examples,  of  really  Art-metal  work,  as 
vases,  tazzi,  candlesticks,  flower-stands,  tan- 
kards, glove  boxes,  inkstands,  with  other  choice 
articles,  charmingly  gilt,  parcel  gilt,  silvered, 
oxydized,  and  enriched  with  enamelling  of  the 
most  varied  colours.  Their  famous  “ Milton  ” 
shield  is  also  here.  Messrs.  Grinsell  and  Bourne 
also  send  examples  of  Art- objects  produced  by 
deposition,  with  others  cast  and  finished  by 
means  of  lathe  and  file,  and  afterwards  gilt: 
many  of  these  are  very  good.  The  Electro- 
Plate  Company,  of  Wolverhampton,  have  a 
very  creditable  display  of  wares ; where  they 
attempt  least,  they  are  most  successful ; their 
“ point  d’appui”  is  evidently  plain  goods,  use- 
ful, hut  not  very  ornamental:  in  these  they 
achieve  a measure  of  success.  Skidmore  and 
Co.,  of  Coventry,  exhibit  works  in  various 
metals  and  wood,  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
teristics for  which  they  are  celeb  rated;  i.c.,  origin- 
ality in  metal  work ; in  wood,  their  chairs  and 
comer  cupboard  with  floriated  hinges  of  metal, 
well  indicato  the  style  adopted  by  them  in  fur- 
niture. Messrs  Ready  and  Co.,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, exhibit  ornamental  gas-fittings  in 
various  styles,  hut  not  successful  in  finish. 
The  examples  of  brass-founding  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Osburne  do  not  speak  well  for  the  skill  of  those 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  trade  in  Wolver- 
hampton. In  speaking  of  clay  ornamentally 
worked,  we  pass  over  its  many  useful  applica- 
tions, to  call  attention  to  the  contributions  of 
George  Skey  and  Co.,  Wilnecote  Works,  Tam- 
worth,  consisting  of  examples  of  “rustic”  ware 
for  horticultural  purposes,  the  ornamentation 
being  suggested  by  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  a tree  ; tho  articles  have  a good  glaze,  and 
the  colour  is  given  with  considerable  fidelity. 
Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  of  Smethick,  and  tho  Cole- 
brookdale Company,  exhibit  works  in  unglazed 
terra-cotta,  as  garden  vases,  pedestals,  &c.,  &c. 
Carriage-building  is  well  represented  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ridges ; saddlery  and  harness,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Glaze,  and  Mr.  John  Barrett,  both  of 
Wolverhampton  ; and  from  Walsall,  by  Messrs. 
Butler,  and  Butler  Brothers. 

We  direct  attention  to  this  exhibition  in 
relation  rather  to  its  Art-futures,  as  displayed 
in  its  manufactures,  than  to  Fine  Art,  pic- 
torial or  sculpturesque.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked, in  reference  to  the  latter,  that  in  the 
gallery  are  hung  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
pictures,  by  artists  ancient  and  modern,  ex- 
ecuted in  oil  and  water-colour— that  the  names 
of  the  artists  in  oil  range  from  Guido  to  that 
of  J.  II.  Povnter,  who  is  represented  by  ‘The 
Catapult  ’ — that  among  the  exhibited  works  is 
* The  Canal  Lock,’  by  Constable  ; ‘ The  Guard- 
ship  at  the  Nore,’  by  Turner;  ‘The  Trial  of 
Eflie  Deans,’  by  Scott  Lauder ; and  an  early 
Mulready,  wonderful  in  detail ; also  that  exam- 
ples will  be  found  of  Patrick  Nasmyth,  D.  Cox, 
Creswick,  Muller,  D.  Roberts,  C.  Stanfield, 
E.  M.  Ward,  W.  H.  Knight,  W.  Hemsley,  R. 
Ansdell,  &c.,  kc.  In  water-colour,  are  exam- 
ples, from  the  pencil  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin 
down  to  the  brilliant  productions  of  artists 
now  living. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Keeper  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  Mr. 
Boxall,  R.A.,  has  resigned  this  office : the 
rumour  is  not  founded  on  fact. 

The  Lighting  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
— Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcom- 
ings, as  regards  light,  of  the  rooms  lately 
vacated  by  the  Royal  Academy,  certainly 
those  in  Burlington  Gardens  leave  nothing 
in  this  respect  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  raise  the  complaint  of  too  much  light, 
an  excess  easily  moderated.  Throughout 
the  entire  suite  the  vaulting,  from  the  walls 
to  the  skylight,  does  not  exceed,  we  believe, 
six  feet,  hence  in  rooms  so  spacious,  the 
extent  of  the  opening  may  be  estimated. 
In  some  of  the  rooms  in  Trafalgar  Square 
the  framework  of  the  skylight  is  even 
further  from  the  side  walls  ; in  the  case  of 
the  recently  built  Italian  room,  the  vault- 
ing covers  a space  of  nine  or  ten  feet  all 
round.  As  the  new  building  has  been  con- 
structed entirely  with  a view  of  fully  ex- 
hibiting everything  within  its  walls,  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  hanging  space  other- 
wise than  amply  lighted.  Even  in  the 
corners,  works  of  the  most  curious  finish 
are  seen  in  all  their  detail.  The  first  plan 
of  the  sculpture-room  proposed  a window 
opening  about  half  of  the  wall,  but  by  this 
arrangement  it  was  found  that  considerable 
spaces  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  window 
were,  in  comparison  with  the  centre, 
slightly  ^shaded ; hence  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  open  the  entire  side  of  the 
room,  and  thus,  the  aspect  being  northern, 
every  work  is  satisfactorily  seen  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  And  here,  if  evidence 
were  wanting  of  the  superiority  of  an 
upper  side-light  for  showing  sculpture,  it 
is  abundantly  furnished,  as  well  by  the 
direct  effect  presented  here,  as  by  contrast 
with  that  of  the  roof — opening  in  the  Cen- 
tral Hall.  In  the  latter  the  statues  and 
other  works  placed  in  tho  niches  and  near 
the  wall  are  shown  as  well  as  they  can  be 
by  such  means,  but  certain  portions  of 
sculptures  nearer  the  centre  of  the  circle  are 
so  far  cast  into  shade  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable in  their  details,  a default  which 
can  be  met  only  by  selecting  for  this  situa- 
tion such  works  as  may  be  shown  to  advan- 
tage by  such  a light.  The  colour  of  the 
walls  was  a question  which  was  decided 
only  after  repeated  experiments  in  the 
south  room.  Papers  of  different  colours 
were  tried,  and  alter  various  experiments 
the  old  Spanish  brown  was  once  more  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  best  background  for  works 
of  Art.  In  the  Sculpture  Room  and  Cen- 
tral Hall  the  walls  are  of  this  colour  to  the 
height  of  about  twelve  feet,  but  above  that 
lino  the  colour  is  a light  sage  green.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  employment  of  gilding  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  upper  cornices  and  mouldings. 
The  argument  against  gilding  was  that  it 
would  be  too  powerful  in  effect ; but  it  takes 
no  precedence  as  it  is  entirely  subdued  by  . 
the  gilt  frames.  In  the  lighting  of  the 
large  room  the  common  rule  is  observed — 
the  vaulting  occupying  about  six  feet  from 
the  side  walls,  and  here  perhaps  there  is  a 
greater  breadth  of  light  than  in  the  other 
apartments.  So  fully,  indeed,  have  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  perfect  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  Art  been  met  in  the 
new  Royal  Academy,  that  all  its  advantages 
are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other 
building  designed  for  the  like  purpose. 

TnE  International  Exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  autumn,  appears, 
from  the  prospectus  we  have  seen,  to  be 
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strictly  limited  to  “ articles  of  domestic 
economy.”  Its  main  object  is  “ to  bring 
to  the  knowledge  of  tho  working- classes 
and  others  such  articles  of  household  use, 
furniture,  clothing,  food,  tools,  implements, 
and  objects  of  information  and  instruction, 
as  combine  usefulness  and  durability;  so 
that  the  .working-classes  may  be  enabled 
by  judicious  economy  to  improve  their 
condition.”  As  “ articles  of  luxury,  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  those  of  elegance  and 
ornament,  strictly  so  called,  will  not  be 
admitted,”  our  readers  will  scarcely  look 
for  any  special  notice  in  our  columns : its 
speciality  comes  not  within  our  range. 

The  late  E.  B.  Ma rtineau.  —At  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  in  Charles  Street,  Berke- 
ley Square,  there  was,  last  month,  a small 
collection  of  the  works  of  this  artist  on 
view ; to  afford,  it  may  be  presumed,  his 
friends  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  his 
powers  as  an  artist,  and  the  turn  of  his  mind 
as  a thinker,  more  perfectly  than  could  be 
done  from  remembrance  of  works  seen  only 
occasionally.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  exhibition  ; for  all  the 
pictures,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  the  property  of  patrons  and 
friends.  If  Mr.  Martineau’s  minor  works  be 
forgotten,  ‘ The  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home,’ 
which  was  among  the  pictures  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  must  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  saw  it.  The  story  is  that 
of  a once  wealthy  family,  ruined  by  the  dis- 
sipation and  extravagance  of  the  heir  who, 
in  the  very  insanity  of  recklessness  is  chink- 
ing the  health  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  repre- 
sented in  a portrait  hanging  before  him; 
while  the  auctioneer  is  in  the  act  of  making 
the  catalogue  for  the  sale  of  the  property. 
The  works  exhibited  number  thirty-seven, 
but  of  these  about  a dozen  only  are  finished 
pictures  : the  most  remarkable  being,  ‘Kit’s 
Writing  Lesson,  1852,’  from  “The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop;”  ‘Katherine  and  Petru- 
chio,’  1855  ; ‘ Picciola,’  1856;  ‘The  Allies,’ 
1861 ; ‘ The  Last  Chapter,’  1863 ; ‘ Bertie,’ 
a portrait ; ‘ The  Young  Princess  with  the 
Golden  Ball,’  1866;  ‘ German  Popular 
Tales,’  * Christians  and  Christians,’  &c. 
The  last  named  is  only  the  commencement  of 
a supposed  incident  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  England  during  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Martineau’s  Art  is 
what  would  be  termed  “ realistic ; ” but  in 
some  instances  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is 
of  the  intense  school,  with  those  phases  of 
change  for  better  or  worse  which  we  see 
in  all  collections  of  pictures  by  one  hand. 
On  the  works  that  are  finished,  no  amount 
of  labour  has  been  spared.  On  examining 
the  preparatory  sketches,  it  is  clear  that  the 
painter  has  known  howto  begin;  but  on 
turning  to  the  pictures  it  is  not  so  apparent 
that  he  has  known  where  to  stop,  yet 
withal  these  works  show  qualities  of  that 
kind  which  contribute  to  the  building  of 
great  reputations. 

Statues  in  Store. — Mr.  Layard  has 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  there 
are  three  statues  of  bronze  in  the  “ Go- 
vernment stores,” — wherever  they  may 
be:  statues  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the 
engineers,  Brunei  and  Stephenson.  The 
two  latter  are  to  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  Thames  embankment : there  could  not 
be  better  sites  : but  that  of  Peel,  which, 
according  to  Lord  Elcho,  was  “ condemned 
as  an  eyesore  and  discredit  to  his  memory 
by  the  late  Parliament,”  not  being  yet 
melted  down,  “awaits  a communication 
from  the  committee  having  charge  of  it.” 
A model  of  the  statue  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  been  placed  outside  the  railing  in 
Palace  Yard,  “in  order  to  enable  the 
people  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  it.” 

The  Palestine  Exploration.  — A 
deeply  interesting  Exhibition  is  now  open 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  It  consists  of  relics  of 
remote  ages  found  by  Lieut.  Warren  during 
his  explorations  in  Jerusalem  and  “the 
region  that  lieth  round  about.”  They  are 
numerous  and  varied ; comprising  speci- 
mens of  pottery  (some  of  them  perfect), 
jewellery,  mosaics,  fragments  of  glass, 
(made  lustrous  by  time)  carved  ivories, 
and  other  curious  objects,  dug  up  in  the 
holy  places — Mount  Olivet,  Mount  Sion, 
Mount  Sinai,  and  a scoreof  other  mountains, 
dales,  and  rivers,  consecrated  in  Bible  his- 
tory. Numerous  instructive  photographs 
are  hung  round  the  walls  of  tho  great  room. 
As  yet,  no  catalogue  is  printed ; one  is, 
however,  in  preparation ; and  when  it  is  in 
our  hands  we  shall  return  to  the  Subject. 
The  exhibition  is  meant  to  aid  the  Explora- 
tion Fund  ; we  hope  it  may  do  so  largely  ; 
it  would  be,  indeed,  a disgrace  to  England, 
which  can  raise  its  annual  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  promote  “missions,”  if  this 
noblest  and  loftiest  of  all  missions  should 
fail  for  lack  of  pecuniary  aid. 

The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
has  just  placed  in  its  gardens  at  South  Ken- 
sington, Mr.  Foley’s  well-known  ‘ Youth 
at  a Stream.’  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  model  of  this  exquisite  work,  together 
with  that  of  the  ‘ Ino  and  Bacchus,’  were 
first  exhibited  in  competition  at  West- 
minster in  1844,  where  its  rare  merits  at 
once  gave  to  its  author  a European  repu- 
tation and  brought  him  commissions  for 
the  ‘ Hampden  ’ and  ‘ Selden,’  now  in  St. 
Stephen’s  corridor.  But  this  figure,  now 
executed  in  marble  for  the  Society,  exhibits 
qualities  of  the  most  refined  idyllic  beauty, 
far  even  beyond  what  the  original  model 
presented ; for  the  sculptor,  in  this  latter 
labour  of  love,  has  remodelled  various 
portions  for  the  fuller  realisation  of  the  ele- 
gance of  natural  form  in  his  youthful  con- 
ception, and  has  exercised  all  the  resources 
that  subsequent  years  of  study  and  the  ma- 
turity of  power  now  place  at  his  command. 
The  subject  is  too  familiar,  wherever 
English  Art  is  known,  to  require  here 
any  description  of  its  intention  or  design. 
Greek  Art  never  produced  a figure  finer  in 
style  or  character ; and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  poetic  purity  of  its  idealised  form, 
wherein  the  type  of  coming  manhood  is 
just  dawning  through  the  yet  rounded, 
softened  contours  of  youth ; nor  the  grace- 
ful elegance  with  which  the  various  parts, 
from  whatever  point  of  view,  sustain  the 
feeling  of  the  whole.  It  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  a conception  of  such  elevated 
beauty  should  have  remained  so  long 
uncommissioned  in  the  marble,  but  the 
spirituality  of  sculpture  is  but  little  felt 
among  us.  One  such  work  is  more  than 
enough  for  fame,  and  had  Mr.  Foley  left 
no  other  mark  of  his  genius,  his  place  in 
the  future  would  be  none  tho  less  secure. 
The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  may,  in- 
deed, be  proud  in  possessing  this,  one  of 
the  finest  single  figures  of  English  sculp- 
ture. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick  has  issued  a small 
pamphlet,  entitled  ‘ ‘ The  Eoyal  Academy, 
the  ‘ Outsiders,’  and  the  Press.”  It  is  a 
strong  and  stern  appeal  against  what  he 
considers,  and  what  is  very  generally  con- 
sidered, tho  injustice  of  tho  President  and 
Council  as  regards  the  untitled  members  of 
the  profession.  Mr.  Gullick  has,  himself, 
been  more  fortunate  than  many,  for  one  of 
his  pictures  was  hung ; nevertheless,  he 
protests  earnestly,  angrily,  and  in  no 
measured  phrases,  against  the  treatment 
accorded  to  his  “rejected”  brethren. 
Some  of  his  assertions  and  opinions  may 

be,  at  least,  questioned  : for  instance,  where 
he  asserts  that  “ all  the  worst  pictures  and 
portraits  in  the  annual  exhibitions  were 
the  productions  of  E.A.8  and  A.E.A.s;” 
that  “a  largo  proportion  of  the  rejected 
were  incontestably  superior  to  numbers  of 
the  academic  performances,”  that  “many 
of  the  portraits  in  our  Academy  Exhibitions 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  works 
of  Art  at  all.”  Such  statements  weaken  the 
advocate’s  case.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
pamphlet  there  is  honest  and  fearless  pro- 
test, and  much  sound  sense  and  judgment, 
rightly  directed, 

The  Guildhall  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  is  to  be  adorned  with  a stained- 
glass  window,  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort;  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  having  passed  a resolution  to  that 
effect.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  a 
private  individual,  whose  name  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  intends  to  present  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  to  the  Corporation. 

The  Wellington  Monument. — Parlia- 
ment is  to  be,  or,  probably,  before  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers  will  have  been, 
asked  for  a further  grant  of  £2,800  towards 
the  completion  of  this  yet  almost  mythical 
undertaking,  which — though  the  sum  of 
£10,266  had  been  expended  upon  it,  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year,  out  of  £14,000,  the 
sum  originally  voted — is  still  only  a work 
in  plaster.  One  naturally  asks,  Will  it 
ever  appear  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  ? 
and,  if  it  does,  what  will  it  have  cost  when 
completed  in  marble,  and  erected  ? The 
grand  ecclesiastical  structure  will  have 
witnessed  the  removal  of  a once  solid 
bridge  of  masonry,  and  the  throwing  across 
the  Thames  in  its  neighbourhood  of  another 
magnificent  bridge  of  iron,  in  far  less  time 
than  has  occupied  the  sculptor  of  the  Wel- 
lington Monument  to  finish  his  work.  The 
Nelson  Column  affair  was  discreditable 
enough;  but  this  seems  likely  to  outdo 
it.  Yerily,  the  shades  of  the  two  heroes 
have  a clear  case  in  a court  of  equity 
against  those  who  undertook  to  honour 
them  “ monumentally.” 

The  Eoman  Pavement  round  in  Buck- 
lersbury. — Any  detailed  description  of  the 
Eoman  pavement  lately  found,  seventeen 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  by  the  work- 
men employed  in  cutting  a trench  for  the 
sewer  beneath  the  new  street  from  the 
Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars,  must  be 
postponed,  at  all  events,  till  the  several 
portions,  which  are  being  moved  with 
great  care  and  skill,  are  reunited  in  the 
museum  of  the  Guildhall.  Our  contem- 
porary, the  Architect , has  called  atten- 
tion to  three  particulars  of  great  inte- 
rest in  this  important  discovery : first,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  level  of  tho  pave- 
ment as  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  city  ; secondly,  the  signs  that  this 
pavement,  the  most  modern  date  assignable 
to  which  must  be  anterior  to  the  Eoman 
evacuation  of  Britain  in  A.D.  426,  is  con- 
structed from  the  debris  of  more  ancient 
buildings,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of 
stone  and  of  burnt  brick,  or  rather  tile ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  cross  appears  in  the 
pattern ; whether  as  a symbol  or  a mere 
decoration  being,  however,  doubtful.  We 
shall  hope  to  find  space,  hereafter,  to  say 
a few  words  as  to  the  small,  but  carefully 
arranged,  Museum  of  London  Antiquities 
at  the  Guildhall. 

Agent  for  the  Belleek  Pottery. — 
We  omitted  to  state,  in  our  notice  of  the 
pottery  at  Lough  Erne,  that  the  London 
agent  for  the  works  is  Mr.  John  Mortlock, 
of  204,  Oxford  Street,  a gentleman  of 
matured  taste  and  large  experience,  who 
has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  circu- 
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late  the  productions,  and  so  promote  the 
success  of  the  establishment.  A large 
supply  of  varied  examples  may  be  seen  and 
examined  at  his  house. 

Tintagel  Church:. — A small  collection 
of  paintings  and  drawings  is  now  on  sale 
at  Messrs.  Colnaghi’s,  under  circumstances 
of  some  interest.  Tintagel  and  the  ruins 
of  King  Arthur’s  Castle  have  of  late  years 
been  much  frequented  by  painters  and 
litterateurs,  and  the  artistic  tastes  of  the 
vicar  of  the  parish  have  led  to  much  kindly 
intercourse  between  him  and  the  visitors  to 
the  place.  An  effort  on  his  part  to  restore 
the  ancient  church  has  called  forth  con- 
tributions from  several  artists,  who  have 
specially  charged  themselves  with  the  care 
of  the  north,  or,  as  it  will  be  henceforth 
named,  the  Painters’,  Transept.  Among 
the  contributors  are  Messrs.  Poole,  R.A., 
Palmer,  E.  Duncan,  Danby,  C.  P.  Knight, 
Naish,  F.  Dillon,  &c.  Mr.  Poole  sends  a 
painting  of  ‘ A Girl  at  a Fountain  ; ’ Mr. 
Palmer,  a very  characteristic  drawing  of 
Gipsies  around  a fire  in  a glen,  with  the 
moon  rising ; Mr.  Naish,  whose  vivid  re- 
presentation of  the  Lizard  Cliffs  attracted 
much  attention  two  or  three  years  since,  a 
painting  of  St.  Nighton’s  Kieve,  a water- 
fall in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintagel ; Mr. 
Dillon,  a reminiscence  of  the  Pyramids ; 
Mr.  Duncan,  a Winter  Scene;  while  the 
vicar  himself  has  added  a drawing  of  King 
Arthur’s  Cliffs.  The  prices  affixed  to  the 
pictures  and  drawings  are  moderate,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  their  ready  sale  will  enable 
the  restoration  of  the  Painters’  Transept 
to  be  soon  completed. 

The  Northumberland  Yase. — It  is 
known  that  by  the  fire  at  Northumberland 
House  this  sumptuous  vase,  presented  by 
Charles  X.  to  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, was' seriously  injured:  “seriously” 
it  appeared  to  be,  but  it  has  been  so  wonder- 
fully restored,  that  not  the  slightest  frac- 
ture, or  indication  of  fracture,  is  percep- 
tible. As  a work  of  exceeding  beauty, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
Sevres,  and  possessing  also  historic  interest, 
the  public  will  rejoice,  as  well  as  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  at  so 
perfect  a restoration.  The  task  was  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Percival  Daniell,  of  New 
Bond  Street ; no  better  selection  could  have 
been  made ; as  a gentleman  of  matured 
taste,  knowledge,  and  experience,  he  was 
entitled _ to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Tho 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  of  no 
common  order : some  of  the  parts  were 
reduced  almost  to  powder — these  had  to  be 
entirely  renewed ; some  minor  portions 
were  repainted  ; and,  necessarilv,  the  vase 
had  to  be  passed,  at  imminent  peril,  through 
the  fire ; for  which,  we  believe,  a kiln  was 
specially  built  at  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Messrs.  Minton,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
continue  their  admirable  issues  of  statuettes 
in  Parian,  resorting,  as  they  naturally  do, 
to  the  best  sculptors  for  models.  They 
have  submitted  to  us  their  latest  produc- 
tion ; it  is  entitled  ‘ The  Last  Kiss,’  and  is 
copied  from  a work  by  John  Bell,  one  of 
the  most  successful,  and  the  most  popular, 
contributors  of  Art  in  this  style  : delightful 
acquisitions,  accessible  to  all  Art-lovers. 
Here  we  have  a fair,  yet  sad,  child,  who 
has  been  digging  a grave  for  a dead  bird, 
which  she  kisses  for  the  last  time ; a 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  lies  beside  the  bed  in 
which  the  departed  pet  is  to  be  placed.  It  is 
a touching  story  well  told  by  a figure,  yet 
there  is  nothing  painful  in  it ; like  the 
dew-drop  on  tho  rose,  a glimpse  of  sunshine 
will  soon  dispel  the  first  sorrow  of  the 
young  mourner.  The  statuette  will  need 
a “ companion.” 
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Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England. 

Northern  Division : with  Illustrations.  2 

Yols.  Published  by  J.  Murray. 

The  entire  series  of  the  descriptive  history  of 
the  English  Cathedrals,  that  of  London  only 
excepted,  as  issued  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  now 
completed  by  the  publication  of  these  two 
volumes.  The  first  relates  to  York,  Ripon,  and 
Carlisle ; the  second  to  Durham,  Chester,  and 
Manchester  : this  last  is  of  a comparatively  late 
period ; no  part  of  the  old  collegiate  church, 
which,  when  the  see  was  founded  in  1848,  was 
converted  into  a cathedral,  dating  earlier  than 
1422.  Of  the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  possesses  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  student  of  architecture, 
the  archaeologist,  or  the  venerator  of  these  noble 
examples  of  the  faith  and  liberality  of  our 
ancestors  ; but  Y ork,  undoubtedly,  from  its  size 
and  stateliness,  bears  the  palm.  Although  other 
English  cathedrals  can  show  portions  and  de- 
tails of  better  design  and  of  more  delicate  beauty, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  few  exceed  York 
Minster  in  dignity  and  massive  grandeur. 
These  are  especially  the  characteristics  of  its 
exterior.  The  visitor  who  makes  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  edifice,  will  find 
work  executed  at  dates  extending  from  an 
unknown  period  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  to 
within  the  last  few  years.  A sum  of  more  than 
£65,000,  independent  of  the  timber  given  by  the 
government,  and  stone  contributed  by  Sir  E. 
Vavasour  from  his  quarries  at  Huddlestone,  was 
expended  on  the  building  to  repair  the  damage 
indicted  by  Martin,  the  incendiary,  in  1829  ; 
and  it  cost  £25,000  for  the  restoration  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  and  the  bell-tower,  and  to 
pay  for  a new  peal  of  bells,  after  an  accidental 
fire  which  occurred  in  1840. 

The  crypt  below  the  nave  of  Ripon  Cathedral 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  portion  of  a basilica 
founded  in  664  by  St.  Wilfrid,  though  the 
edifice,  as  now  seen,  was  commenced  by  Roger 
de  Pont,  Archbishop  of  York,  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  incor- 
porated with  his  work  some  portion  of  the 
building  of  an  earlier  period,  probably  that 
which  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  half-brother  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  began,  about  a cen- 
tury earlier. 

Towering  on  the  wooded  heights  that  form 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wear  stands  the  great 
cathedral  of  Durham,  “ the  position  of  which  is 
almost  unique  among  English  cathedrals.”  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  flight,  in  875,  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bernicia  (the  portion  of  Northum- 
bria between  the  Tees  and  the  Forth),  from  his 
island  see  of  Lindisfarne,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  his  territory.  Eardulf,  the  bishop, 
after  wandering  about  seven  years,  found  a 
resting-place  at  Cunegaceaster,  or  Chester-le- 
Street,  which,  for  more  than  a century,  was  the 
residence  of  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
diocese.  In  995,  Bishop  Ealdhun  removed  to 
Durham,  where  he  erected  a church,  which  was 
the  existing  cathedral  when  Walcher,  the  first 
bishop  after  the  Conquest,  came  to  the  see  in 
1071. 

Prior  to  the  year  1541  the  present  cathedral 
of  Chester  had  been  the  church  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  St.  Werburgh.  Up  to  that 
date  Chester  was  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  The  monastic  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  not  that  of  St.  Werburgh, 
served  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Norman  bishops 
ol  Chester,  and  Bishop  Peter  (the  first  Norman 
bishop  of  Lichfield)  commenced  the  rebuilding 
of  it  on  a grand  scale.  His  successor  abandoned 
the  work  on  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Coventry, 
but  the  monks  subsequently  completed  it ; and 
thus,  although  there  had  been  bishops  of  Ches- 
ter before  the  city  was  made  the  place  of  Henry 
VIII.’s  new  see,  the  church  of  St.  Werburgh 
then,  for  the  first  time,  became  the  cathedral. 

V e cannot  find  space  even  to  refer  to  the 
other  cathedrals  described  in  these  two  volumes : 
it  is,  however,  possible  we  may  do  so  at  a future 
time,  enriching  our  notice  with  examples  of  the 
illustrations — among  the  latest  works,  it  may 
be  presumed,  of  Mr.  O.  Jewitt,  whose  death 
has  recently  been  announced.  It  must  have 


proved  a curious  and  most  interesting  re- 
search to  trace  the  history  of  our  noble  eccle- 
siastical edifices  from  their  foundation  till 
they  gradually  grew  into  the  magnificence  of 
full  development.  Time  and  the  hands  of  cruel 
and  infatuated  men  have  stripped  them  of  much 
of  their  original  beauty ; but  even  as  we  now 
look  on  them,  they  are  the  glory  of  the  land ; 
and  far  distant  may  the  time  be  when  “the 
breaker  shall  come  up  against  them”  a second 
time. 

Mr.  King,  the  compiler  of  this  series,  has 
brought  his  labours  to  a successful  issue.  A 
large  amount  of  information  is  brought  to- 
gether, and  put  into  a form  that  must  recom- 
mend itself  to  readers  of  every  class.  As  we 
remarked  concerning  the  previous  volumes,  no 
one  who  visits  our  cathedrals,  and  wishes  to 
know  something,  at  least,  of  what  he  sees, 
should  examine  them  without  these  comprehen- 
sive guides. 

Der  Cicerone  : Eine  Anleitung  zum  Genuss 
der  Kunstwerke  Italiens.  Von  Jacob 
Burckhardt.  Yerlag  von  E.  A.  Seemann, 
Leipzig. 

Under  the  above  very  modest  title  we  scarcely 
expected  a learned  chronological  treatise  on  the 
architecture  of  Italy  from  a very  early  period. 
The  arrangement  and  material  of  the  work 
raise  it  above  the  section  in  which  its  title 
would  place  it,  and  mark  it  rather  as  a text  or 
class-book  of  modern  Italian  architecture.  We 
are  here  reminded  that  every  city  in  Italy 
possesses  ample  historical  descriptions  of  its 
remarkable  edifices,  and  much  interest  to  these 
descriptions,  in  their  condensed  form,  is  given 
by  grouped  notices  of  contemporaneous  build- 
ings within  the  prescribed  region.  We  do  not 
ask  for  lengthy  accounts  of  St.  Peter’s,  St. 
Mark’s,  the  Cathedral  at  Milan,  or  the  Duomo 
and  Santa  Croce  at  Florence;  but  we  might 
have  asked  for  accounts  more  full  of  certain 
churches  at  Yenice,  Bologna,  Lucca,  and  a few 
other  places.  Decorative  Art  advanced  hand 
in  hand  with  architecture,  and  great  as  was  the 
change  wrought  in  decoration  by  the  discovery 
of  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  visible  impression  made 
by  study  in  this  new  school  did  not  equal  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  of  Raffaelle ; and  not 
until  they  had  passed  away  did  the  Renaissance 
extend  its  influence  very  widely.  The  discovery, 
however,  and  the  deductions  immediately  from 
it,  have  suggested  innumerable  forms  of  beauty. 
The  high  Renaissance  Herr  Burckhardt  treats  in  a 
manner  very  interesting;  we  have,  in  proof, 
some  account  of  Bramante  and  his  followers, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exercised.  In 
architecture  and  its  accessories  nothing  is  for- 
gotten ; the  book  concludes  with  a chapter  on 
villas . and  gardens,  and  altogether  contains 
more  information  in  a useful  form  than  is  to  be 
culled  from  even  a long  series  of  local  histories. 


A Progressive  Drawing  Book  for  Beginners. 
By  Philip  H.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Drawing  in  King's  College  and 
School.  Published  by  Macmillan  & Co., 
London. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  little  book. 
Attempts  to  learn  drawing  without  a master 
should  only  be  made  by  those  to  whom  the 
better  aid  of  the  oral  teacher  is  unattainable. 
Time  is  thereby  lost,  opportunity  wasted,  and 
needless  and  profitless  labour  incurred.  But, 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  secure  a living 
teacher,  such  a book  as  that  of  Mr.  Delamotte 
will  form  the  best  substitute;  and  for  those 
who,  knowing  something  themselves,  seek  to 
aid  those  who  know  less,  its  value  will  be  yet 
higher. 

The  little  volume  commences  with  a list 
and  description  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
elementary  drawing — paper,  board,  pins,  T- 
square,  bow  pencil  (which  Mr.  Delamotte  quaint- 
ly calls  pencil  bows),  pencils,  and  erasers.  Then 
we  are  shown,  not  by  words  only,  but  also  by 
appropriate  sketches,  how  to  hold,  as  well  as  how 
to  cut,  the  pencil.  A series  of  objects  to  copy — 
lines,  leaves,  domestic  objects,  portions  of  the 
human  figure,  animals,  and  whole  figures  follow, 
together  with  directions  for  shading.  No  learner 
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can  conscientiously  draw  through  the  examples 
without  advantage,  especially  if  there  be  some  > 
one  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  copy.  We 
should  like  to  see  more  of  such  modest  and 
useful  hand-hooks  as  this  of  Mr.  Delamotte. 

Sister  Arts,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  En- 
graved by  F.  Holl  from  the  Picture,  by  W . 

J.  Grant.  Published  by  Fores  & Co. 

This  is  a very  graceful  and  interesting  print, 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  recent  issues  ; not  too 
large,  though  of  sufficient  size  to  do  ample  justice 
to  a picture  of  great  merit  by  an  artist  who 
died  young,  but  not  until  he  had  established 
claim  to  foremost  rank  among  the  best  painters 
of  the  country.  As  the  title  implies,  of  two 
lovely  maidens  one  is  singing,  the  othor  playing ; 
and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  their  theme  is  ele- 
vating and  sacred,  for  the  expression  in  the 
beautiful  features  of  each  supplies  evidence  that 
“ Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast.” 

The  print  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  give  plea- 
sure, while  to  look  upon  it  will  raise  the  mind 
from  common  and  low  thought:  to  do  that  is, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  continual,  as  it  is  the 
noblest,  aim  of  the  artist.  Moreover,  the  subject 
is  well- composed : there  are  man y accessories  ; 
but  none  of  them  in  any  way  disturb  the  story, 
for  such  it  is.  It  has  been  thoroughly  well 
engraved  by  Mr.  F.  Holl : and,  altogether,  few 
productions  of  recent  times  are  so  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Christian  Epitaphs  of  the  First  Six  Cen- 
turies. By  the  Rev.  J.  McCaul,  LL.D., 
President  of  University  College,  Toronto. 
Published  by  W.  C.  Chewett  & Co., 
Toronto  ; Bell  and  Daldy,  London. 

The  subject  which  Dr.  McCaul  here  undertakes 
to  discuss  is  not  less  curious  than  it  is  interest- 
ing, even  from  a non-archmological  point  of 
view.  It  has  ere  this  been  thoroughly  treated 
in  foreign  languages,  in  the  works  of  Muratori, 
De  Rossi,  Perret,  Bosio,  and  others,  but  has 
only  been  incidentally  mentioned  by  English 
writers,  so  far  as  we  know,  when  referring  to 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  Catacombs — the 
former  especially.  “Of  the  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  Vatican,”  says  the  author  of 
“ Christian  Epitaphs,”  “ there  are  but  few  who 
have  failed  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the 
Christian  and  Pagan  inscriptions  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery.  Some  of 
them  have,  doubtless,  inferred  that  there  are 
marked  differences  which  uniformly  distinguish 
the  two  classes,  and  that  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  Christian  are  simplicity  and  humility. 
For  these  inferences  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
some  grounds,  but  they  are  far  from  being  uni- 
versally true.  Investigation  will  show  that 
there  are  epitaphs  regarding  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
classes  they  belong  : and  that  there  are  Pagan 
inscriptions  as  little  liable  to  the  charges 
of  ostentation  and  pride  as  any  Christian 
tit  ulus.” 

Dr.  McCaul  disclaims  any  controversial  idea 
in  the  epitaphs  he  has  selected  and  in  his  mode 
of  treating  them,  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  of 
translating  them  : his  object  being  to  provide  a 
manual  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  who 
may  desire  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
as  a branch  of  Epigraphy.  In  an  introduction 
of  nearly  thirty  closely-printed  pages  he  offers 
much  valuable  information  to  guide  the  student, 
who,  without  such  special  teaching,  classic 
scholar  though  he  may  be,  would  find  his 
task  both  difficult  and  tedious.  One  hundred 
epitaphs,  many  of  them  in  facsimile,  are  intro- 
duced : these  are  repeated  again  at  length, — 
that  is,  the  letters  which  stand  for  words  are 
explained, — and  the  epitaph  is  translated  into 
English,  with  such  notes  and  comments  as 
appear  necessary.  These  epitaphs  apply  to 
individuals  of  all  ranks,  sexes,  and  conditions  ; 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  determine  whether  they 
refer  to  Christian  or  Pagan. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  excellent,  as  a 
kind  of  manual ; the  information  concise  and 
practical. 


and  “The  Dragon  of  the  Starlings,”  interested 
us  much ; yet  we  have  not  selected  these  as  the 
best  in  a book  where  all  are  singularly  equal. 
After  going  through  the  volume,  we  returned 
to  the  preface;  and  believing  that  all  we  had 
read,  would  serve  as  “ another  link  of  kind- 
between  our  young  friends  and  the  in- 


Paixted  Windows.  By  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Har- 
vey, M.A.  Published  by  Longmans  Sc  Co.  ! 

This  is  a lecture,  amplified  after  its  delivery  in 
the  Town-hall,  Berkhamstead,  by  Mr.  Harvey,  i 
on  the  new  west  window,  presented  to  the 
church  of  that  town  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  ; 

Whately.  The  lecture  commences  with  a short 
history  of  painted  windows  in  general,  in  which 
the  author  acknowledges  to  have  received  great 
assistance  from  Winston’s  well-known  work  , 
on  the  subject,  from  Mrs.  Jameson’s  writings,  1 

and  from  Mr.  Heaton,  one  of  the  firm  of  Messrs,  j , , , . . , .t  • /•••,• 

Heaton,  Butler,  and  Payne,  the  manufacturers  ! entertammg  to  them  families, 
of  the  window  in  question,  which  is  afterwards 
amply  described,  with  a history  of  the  per- 
sonages who  figure  in  the  paintings.  It  concludes 
with  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  artistic 
value  of  such  decorations,  and  the  sacred  teach- 
ings they  often  may  be  made  to  supply,  in  the 
stories  of  martyrs  and  holy  men  whose  portraits 
are  thus  brought  before  the  eye.  The  lecture 
is  thoughtful  and  well  arranged : it  is  published 
“by  request.” 


habitants  of  the  woods  of  our  native  land,  we 
name  a few  of  the  tales,  merely  to  show  the 
character  of  the  whole,  and  now  earnestly 
recommend  the  volume  to  “ Parents  and  Guar- 
dians ” who  desire  to  present  what  is  both  pretty 


A Popular  Outline  of  Perspective  ; or, 
Graphic  Projection.  By  Thomas  Morris, 
Architect,  Author  of  a “ House  for  the 
Suburbs,”  &c.,  &c.  Published  by  Simihun, 
Marshall  & Co. 

Perspective  is  just  one  of  those  subjects  which 
admits  of  no  new  light  being  thrown  upon  it, 
for  its  laws  are  fixed  and  determinable,  and 
have  ever  been  so  considered  since  it  was  first 
regarded  as  a science.  “The  time  for  much 
originality,”  says  Mr  Morris,  “would  seem 
to  be  nearly  over ; and  in  this  respect  little,  very 
little,  is  claimed  ; yet  I hope  that  an  adaptation 
to  the  course  of  actual  development  from  initial 
simplicity  to  the  prevailing  modes  of  operation 
will  be  found  an  acceptable  peculiarity.” 

This  small  treatise  is  divided  by  the  author  into 
four  sections — Parallel  Perspective,  Diagonal, 
Pan-angular,  and  Graceful ; each  being  treated 
and  illustrated  distinctively.  The  work  is  no- 
thing more  than  it  professes  to  be,  an  “ outline” 
of  the  subject;  but  the  outline  is  clear,  well- 
defined,  and  intelligible;  and,  perhaps,  may 
prove  of  more  service  to  the  young  student 
than  larger  and  more  complicated  books. 

The  Art-Journal.  An  American  Review  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Published  by  J.  F.  Aitken 
& Co.,  Chicago. 

As  a fellow-labourer  in  the  field  of  Art, 
we  welcome  an  Art-Journal  from  far-distant 
Chicago — one,  too,  that  would  not  discredit  the 
“ old  country.”  It  appears  to  have  existed 
some  little  time,  for  the  number  before  us — the 
only  one  that  has  reached  us  ; and,  by  the  way, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  others — is  No  5 of  the 
second  volume,  “March,  1869.”  There  are 
papers  in  it  upon  American,  French,  Italian, 
and  British  Art,  the  latter  extracted  from  our 
own  columns;  but  the  majority  are  evidently 
original,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well-written. 
Art-news  of  all  countries  has  its  place ; but  at 
present,  the  editor  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
illustrate  his  work  : the  wood-cuts  to  the  pretty 
poem,  “ The  Fairy’s  Wedding,”  might  have 
been  excluded  without  weakening  the  page. 
By-and-by,  perhaps,  the  artists  and  engravers 
of  Chicago  may  gain  sufficient  strength  to  adorn 
a work  which  promises  so  well.  The  journal 
is  well-printed  on  good  paper,  the  size  of  our 
own. 

Wood-nuts  from  a Fairy  Hazel  Bush  cracked 
for  Little  People,  by  Jean  d’Ensinge. 
Published  by  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

We  have  seldom  read  more  interesting  or  pleas- 
ing tales  for  “little  people,”  or  seen  more 
appropriate  illustrations  than  those  which  adorn 
this  volume.  The  idea  that  by  eating  nuts, 
gathered  from  a fairy  hazel  bush,  you  are  able 
to  understand  the  conversations  of  wild  birds 
and  animals,  is  very  happy  ; and  the  incidents 
are  as  happily  worked  out.  The  histories  and 
habits  of  “Huru,”  the  owl,  and  his  family;  of 
“ Partridge-life.”  of  “ The  Rabbit’s  Night  Jour- 
ney,” of  the  “Woodcock  Family,”  of  “Gentle- 
man Squirrel,”  of  the  “Wood-pigeon’s  Nest,” 


Our  Rural  Churches  : their  Histories,  Archi- 
tecture, and  Antiquities.  By  Sidney 
Corner.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  from 
Paintings  by  the  Author.  Part  1.  Pub- 
lished by  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

As  a popular  description  of  a country  church 
with  its  immediate  vicinity,  Mr.  Corner's  work 
may  find  readers  ; but  to  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture and  to  the  archmologist  it  must  prove 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  useless.  Of  the  illus- 
trations, the  less  we  say  the  better : if  they  are 
exact  copies  of  the  originals,  the  artist  has 
much  to  learn  of  the  art  of  painting  before  he 
should  again  place  his  productions  before  the 
public.  Wood-cuts,  fairly  engraved,  would  be 
infinitely  preferable.  The  threo  churches  in- 
cluded in  this  primary  number,  are  those  of 
Leeds,  in  Kent;  the  old  church  at  Fulham; 
and  St.  Andrew,  Greenstreet,  Essex. 


Our  Legends  and  Lives  : a Gift  for  all 
Seasons.  By  Eleonora  Louisa  Hervey. 
Published  by  Trubner  & Co. 

This  is  a volume  of  short  poems.  We  need  no 
excuse  for  departing  from  our  usual  course  in 
reviewing  such  a book ; if  we  did,  we  should 
find  it  in  the  facts  that  the  author  is  the  widow 
of  T.  K.  Hervey,  to  whom  this  journal  was 
very  largely  indebted  for  much  valuable  aid  in 
the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  ; and  that  it  is 
dedicated  to  his  son.  Mrs.  Hervey  is  a poet  of 
high  order;  she  thinks  as  well  as  writes ; is  not 
content  to  take  the  common  “ themes  for  verse,” 
but  seeks  for  them  in  rare  books,  as  well  as  in 
the  purest  paths  of  nature.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  contents  consists  of  legends,  many  of 
which  are  powerful  and  also  beautiful;  often 
they  contain  a forcible  moral,  and  are  charming, 
considered  merely  as  compositions.  Occasionally, 
she  selects  religious  subjects,  and  deals  with 
them  in  a holy  spirit.  Others  treat  of  topics  of 
familiar  life,  the  every-day  lessons  conveyed  to 
those  who  wander  in  open  fields,  through  green 
lanes,  or  in  woods  and  forests,  that  make  the 
mind  thoughtful  and  glad.  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  poems  that 
may  not  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 


Art-Rambles  in  Shetland.  By  John  T.  Reid. 

Published  by  Edmonbton  and  Douglas, 

Edinburgh. 

This  book,  very  gracefully  and  graphically 
written,  and  illustrated  by  a facile  and  faithful 
pencil,  brings  us  to  acquaintance  with  a novel 
theme  in  Art  and  letters.  There  are  few  who 
have  ever  visited  Shetland;  farther  away, 
indeed,  from  the  ordinary  route  of  travellers 
than  the  Nile  or  the  Polynesian  islands  ; yet  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Reid  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself  there ; and  so  may  any  who  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  They  may  see  natural  wonders  so 
startling  as  to  seem  incredible,  and  a primitive 
people  who  are  dwellers  there,  from  their  cradle 
to  the  grave,  without  moving  more  than  a mile 
or  two  from  their  birthplace.  Everything  in  that 
district  is  wild  and  strange,  yet  nothing  is 
savage.  The  artist  - author  has  given  us  a 
deeply  interesting  book ; one  that  conducts  us, 
not  indeed  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  but 
to  scenes  of  untrained  and  untouched  sub- 
limity. He  seems  to  have  left  nothing  un- 
noticed that  demanded  description  and  com- 
ment. Though  not  a large,  it  is  a full  book  ; and 
the  illustrations  number  no  less  than  sixty-four. 
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THE 

BELIEVER  AND  THE  UNBELIEVER 
IN  ENGLISH  ART. 


the  English  school  of  paint- 
ing there  is  one  artist,  an 
* ..-ft  exceptional  man  at  any  pe- 

riod,  who  stands  almost  alone 
o Mum'  as  a protest  against  its  ma- 
terialistic tendencies,  an  enig- 
ma to  the  nation  at  large. 
By  his  contemporaries  he 
was  called  the  “mad”  painter. 
But  was  William  Blake  more 
mad  than  Milton,  whose  verse 
records  visions  similar  to  those 
the  artist  drew  ? Are  his  ex- 
traordinary creations  the  fruit 
of  a disturbed  imagination  or  the  orderlv 
sequence  of  a rare  gift  of  spiritual  insight  ? 
Blake  looked  into  worlds  unnoted  by  the 
outward  eye.  His  vision  was  not  complete 
or  thorough — none  earthly  may  be — but 
it  revealed  glimpses  of  scenes  of  intense 
grandeur  and  beauty,  veiled  in  that  im- 
perfection which  is  our  common  heritage. 
Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  John  of  Patmos,  Dante, 
Swedenborg,  and  all  great  utterers  of  spiri- 
tual knowledge,  have  an  advantage  over 
their  fellow  seers  who  rely  on  plastic  and 
pictorial  means  to  embody  their  discoveries. 
Neither  Phidias,  Michel  Angelo,  nor  Era 
Angelico,  succeeds  in  forming  out  of  the 
concrete  so  perfect  an  image  of  what  is  in 
his  soul  as  can  the  prophet  and  poet  of 
theirs  out  of  the  abstract.  Matter  is  re- 
fractory, while  the  latter  is  a spiritual 
process  appealing  directly  to  kindred 
senses  for  interpretation  or  the  completion 
of  what  the  imagination  outlines.  Great 
artists  see  as  far  as  great  poets,  only  their 
medium  of  expression  is  less  subtle  and 
manageable. 

The  reverse  holds  good  in  ordinary  Art. 
A common  picture  of  common  events  con- 
veys to  the  beholder  a definite  idea,  or 
view,  quicker,  and  more  completely  and 
pleasurably,  than  does  the  printed  descrip- 
tion, since  it  is  simply  an  affair  of  the  eye 
without  call  on  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Hence,  as  the  vast  majority  of  people  judge 
of  pictures  by  their  skins,  an  eye-painter 
gets  the  reputation  of  being  a prodigious 
artist ; while  a soul-painter  is  set  down  as 
foolish  or  crazy.  And  this  judgment  is  the 
more  emphatic  if  the  drawing  and  colour- 
ing of  the  misconceived  artist  has  not  the 
superficial  likeness  to  nature  of  his  rival. 

Blake  certainly  indulges  in  wayward 
freaks  of  composition,  and  displays  marked 
defects  or  recklessness  of  design.  But 
even  these  seem  to  him  to  have  a purpose 
and  meaning,  as  likewise  his  system  of 
colouring.  His  disparaging  critics  over- 
look an  important  point.  The  supernal 
has  no  tangible  model.  In  such  instances 
the  artist’s  hand,  on  account  of  the  nature 


of  the  motive,  is  the  insufficient  tool  of  the 
idea.  Michel  Angelo  swayed  to  and  fro 
between  his  power  of  hand  and  force  of 
thought.  Whenever  the  former  got  loose 
rein  it  led  him  into  anatomical  extrava- 
gancies of  composition  ; whereas  the  latter, 
however  incomplete  in  manual  realisation, 
magnetises  the  spectator  by  its  inherent 
greatness  of  conception.  Festus  told  Paul 
much  learning  had  made  him  mad.  All 
insight  into  highest  truth  meets  with  simi- 
lar accusation  before  the  current  mind  rises 
to  its  level.  This  happened  to  Blake, 
aggravated  by  his  independence  of  the 
world  and  occasional  artistic  carelessness 
and  incoherency. 

Nevertheless,  Blake  is  a unique  master 
of  the  spiritual  sublime.  He  alone  would 
serve  to  redeem  English  Art  from  the  re- 
proach of  overweening  materialism  and 
deficiency  of  exalted  motives.  His  place 
in  the  school  is  the  antipodal  extreme  to 
Hogarth’s.  He  revealed  the  frightful  secrets 
of  earth’s  hells  as  a warning.  Blake  let  in 
light  from  heaven  to  console,  and  opened 
to  mortal  eyes  vistas  of  happier  homes 
beyond  the  grave.  Had  he  been  a Roman 
Catholic,  his  mind  would  have  been  pre- 
occupied by  a defined  mythology  which 
would  have  governed  his  pencil ; but  born 
where  the  bounds  of  religious  thought  are 
less  fixed,  he  rose  to  heights,  and  penetrated 
to  depths,  before  unknown.  He  was  the 
first  to  graphically  embody  the  consoling 
truth  of  the  immediate  resurrection  of  the 
soul,  which,  although  exemplified  by  the 
Saviour,  seems  never  to  have  been  generally 
comprehended  by  Christians.  I refer  to 
his  sublime  composition  of  corruptible  put- 
ting on  incorruption,  in  the  form  of  de- 
crepit age  tottering  on  crutches  into  the 
tomb,  reluctant  to  enter,  but  the  next 
instant  seen  as  a perfect  spiritual  being  in 
the  figure  of  immortal  youth,  rising  from 
the  top  of  the  sepulchre,  gazing  upwards 
in  rapture  at  the  celestial  light  that  elec- 
trifies his  new-found  existence. 

What  Art,  before  or  since,  has  been  so 
transfigured  by  the  dearest  of  all  divino 
truths  to  humanity  ! What  we  fain  would 
believe  here  bursts  on  our  consciousness  as 
a beneficent  law  of  nature,  taking  that 
sting  out  of  death,  which,  before  Blake, 
Art  loved  to  heighten  rather  than  assuage. 
How  beautifully,  also,  in  his  illustrations 
of  the  “Grave,”  he  shows  the  release  by 
death  of  the  soul  from  the  body  : its  brief 
amazement  and  curiosity  at  the  glorious 
change ; the  preliminary  experiences  of 
the  new-birth;  and  final  joy  at  rejoining 
friends ! By  artistic  clairvoyance  of  this 
sort,  Blake  opens  to  the  human  heart 
fresh  fountains  of  hope.  The  illustrations  of 
Job  most  completely  evince  his  range  and 
power  of  the  sublime.  “ I do  not  behold  the 
outward  creation  ; that  to  me  is  an  hin- 
drance, and  not  action.”  “ All  things  exist 
in  the  human  imagination.”  And,  again, 
he  exclaims,  “ Mere  natural  objects  always 
did,  and  do,  weaken  and  obliterate  imagi- 
nation in  me.”  How  unlike  Raphael’s  and 
Leonardo’s  theories  and  practice  in  relation 
to  their  ideals  ! They  studied  natural  ob- 
jects with  cool  heads  and  clear  eyes,  to 
find  in  living  men  and  women,  and  the 
creation  around  them,  models  for  their 
Art.  Blake  virtually,  fanatically,  despised 
them.  The  core  of  his  philosophy  ran 
through  his  imagination,  more  sublimated 
in  a spiritual  sense  than  was  ever  before 
given  to  a painter.  Material  things  did 
not  exist  to  him  when  the  inspiration  was 
on  him.  “Instead  of  the  sun,  a round 
disc  of  fire,  I see  an  innumerable  company 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  crying,  ‘ Holy,  Holy 
is  the  Lord  God  Almighty.’  ” Further  he 


adds,  “I  question  not  my  corporeal  eye 
any  more  than  I would  a window  on  seeing 
a spirit.”  To  appreciate  his  Art,  we  must 
go  to  him  to  learn  its  informing  motives ; 
for  any  less  a guide  would  lead  astray. 
That  becomes  intelligible,  which  otherwise 
might  be  regarded  as  a mystic  craze.  We 
are  prepared  to  find  Blake  designing  the 
Almighty  as  if,  like  Job,  he  had  seen  Him 
riding  in  the  whirlwind,  which  covers  the 
Lord  as  with  a mantle  of  wrath.  There  is 
an  imaginative  probability  to  his  concep- 
tion that  almost  reconciles  the  mind  to  the 
attempt  to  incarnate  the  unrepresentable. 
His  Ancient  of  Days  is  more  majestic, — 
grave,  old  in  the  light  of  venerable  author- 
ity.— than  the  mediaeval  effigies  ; a Being 
who  actually  appears  as  the  centre  of  life 
and  light  of  all  things.  How  human  He 
seems,  as  if  comprehending  all  that  man 
suffers  and  enjoys ! See  how  mournful 
God  looks,  as  if  half-repenting  him  of  his 
inscrutable  purpose  in  commissioning  Satan 
to  vex  Job.  He  even  pities  Satan  as  He 
casts  him  headlong  into  the  pit ; but  the 
angels  rejoice  at  being  rid  of  their  arch- 
enemy, who  falls  in  a sheet  of  flame,  as 
only  Blake  could  make  a fiend  fall. 

With  what  fatherly  love  God  blesses  Job 
in  the  end,  triumphant  over  his  tormentor ! 
Note  the  general  resemblance  between 
their  figures.  Blake  not  only  sees  that 
man  was  created  in  his  Maker’s  image,  but 
attaches  a peculiarly  spiritual  meaning  to 
the  likeness,  as  if  Job  impersonified  the 
God  in  man  on  earth,  and  his  victory  was 
that  of  the  eternal  right  which  made  them 
one  for  ever,  blessed  evermore. 

What  terrible  repose  in  the  spirit  that 
made  Job’s  hair  stand  on  end  as  it  passed 
like  a vapour  before  him,  glorifying  the 
firmament,  and  dazzling  the  mountain 
summits  with  an  effulgence  which  turns 
the  light  of  the  sun  into  blackness  ! Those 
beautiful  supernal  beings  which  represent 
the  Sons  of  God,  and  the  morning  stars 
in  the  highest  empyrean  shouting  lor  joy, 
are  as  exquisitely  as  originally  conceived. 
None  other,  even  so  majestically,  and  so 
substantially,  brought  down  to  human 
ideas  by  symbolic  creation,  the  essences  of 
the  divine  forces  that  surround  and  uphold 
the  great  white  Throne. 

The  Book  of  Job  lifts  Blake  far  above  the 
mundane  standard  of  men  and  things. 
Nevertheless  his  types  are  stupendously 
real,  devoid  of  coarse  exaggerations  of 
physical  attributes;  supernal  characteri- 
zations of  the  sublimest  invention,  vitalised 
by  a dramatic  power  of  mind  and  hand,  as 
wonderful  as  new  in  Art,  and  which  fits 
equally  well  men  and  spirits.  What 
cowering  fear  affects  the  wicked ! what 
profound  sorrow  and  humility  the  mourn- 
ful ! Seeing,  as  it  were,  emotions  and 
passions,  he  invests  them  in  forms  that 
disclose  their  deepest  natures.  The  angels 
shrink  from  Satan,  who  comes  into  their 
midst.  He  is  the  evil  force ; not  incar- 
nated ugliness,  but  grand  in  stature,  phy- 
sical strength,  and  sinful  ambition ; a 
dark  sun  of  the  morning ; demoniacal  in 
attributes  rather  than  figure,  which  is 
swarthy,  muscular,  and  natural;  the  evil 
being  internal,  and  reflected  through  the 
external,  not  changing  its  original  heroic 
outline.  There  is  nothing  of  the  vulgar, 
gloating,  sensual  diabolism  of  the  ordinary 
devil  in  Blake’s  creation,  which  is  a truly 
conceived  infernal  potency  in  the  likeness 
of  man -evil,  as  the  Saviour  is  of  man  made 
spiritually  perfect.  Perhaps  the  grandest 
example  of  Blake’s  sublimity,  is  Satan 
going  out  from  the  presence  of  God  to 
afflict  Job.  There  is  a disturbed,  con- 
centric, spasm  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  like 
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the  swing  of  a universe  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  an  awful  cataclysm,  but  held  in 
secure  check  by  the  central  Almighty 
repose,  which  contrasts  marvellously  with 
the  astonishment  and  forebodings  of  the 
Sons  of  God,  whose  graceful,  rapid  move- 
ments are  in  no  less  striking  contrast  to 
the  supernatural  velocity  of  Satan,  as  he 
exultingly  descends  head  foremost  amid 
flame  and  smoke  to  the  earth.  Although 
his  figure  is  only  one  inch  long,  it  embodies 
more  colossal  grandeur  than  the  latest 
Italian  fresco  of  man  or  devil.  Raphael’s 
Ezekiel  is  child's  play  in  sublimity  beside 
the  best  of  Blake’s  tiny  compositions,  which 
bring  together,  in  artistic  unity,  the  powers 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  in  a space  of  a 
few  square  inches. 

Vehement  action  would  seem  to  be 
Blake’s  chief  success,  if  one  did  not  regard 
with  equal  attention  those  designs  in 
which  the  lyric  takes  the  place  of  epic 
movement.  With  what  quiet  simplicity 
and  naturalness  Job’s  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity, both  before  and  after  his  suffering, 
are  delineated : no  self-congratulation  on 
account  of  wealth  and  position,  but  the 
devout,  humble  worshipper  ; the  repose  of 
true  piety  being  the  law  of  the  great  man. 
The  mystic  grandeur  of  the  coloured  design 
of  the  ‘ Crucifixion  ’ displays  his  capacity 
of  effecting  much  by  sparse  means.  It  has 
a Rembrandtish  emphasis  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, joined  to  purity  of  design  and  senti- 
ment foreign  to  the  Dutchman.  The 
infinite  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  spiri- 
tuality of  Blake,  are  more  especially  dis- 
cernible in  his  “songs.”  Of  his  strange, 
visionary  portraiture,  it  is  needless  to  speak, 
as  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  his 
absolute  merits  as  an  artist. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  criticize 
talent,  for  its  tendency  is  to  orderly  shape 
and  classification.  Talents  group  into 
families ; genius  stands  apart : but  this 
isolation  is  one  element  of  its  greatness. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  mournful  in  the  reserve  which 
forbids  human  communion.  Yet  the  soli- 
tude of  Jeremiah,  Dante,  and  Michel 
Angelo  was  the  result  of  this  intense 
yearning  to  ennoble  humanity.  Such  men 
stand  out  in  the  darkness  of  nations,  like 
lighthouses,  irradiating  gloom,  and  flashing 
warning  on  sea- shine  and  breakers.  They 
love  their  species  overmuch,  not  too  little. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  rare  men  through 
whom  common  minds  receive  precious  fire- 
gleams  of  divine  beauty,  and  hints  of  im- 
mortal truths,  but  whose  moral  conscious- 
ness is  of  a very  different  quality.  Some 
even  are  grossly  earthy,  gritty,  showing 
contempt  of  fellow-beings  instead  of  being 
stirred  by  an  infinite  compassion  to  guide 
them  into  higher  ways  of  life.  No  savage- 
ness of  egoism,  satire,  or  coarse  instincts, 
can  utterly  pervert  genius ; though  it  fails 
in  its  own  salvation,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  it  wholly  to  shirk  its  obligations  to  the 
world.  Blake’s  visions  of  a nobler  exist- 
ence than  the  present,  caused  him  to  be 
indifferent  to  ordinary  mundane  satisfac- 
tions, and  inspired  him  to  work  miracles  of 
Art.  The  joy  and  independence  which  his 
faith  fostered  were  incomprehensible  to 
those  whose  horizon  of  enjoyment  was 
bounded  by  material  things.  An  incapacity 
of  a higher  belief  is  the  saddest  event  that 
can  happen  to  any  man : of  tenfold  sadness 
to  genius ; more  fatal  to  contentment  than 
the  mournfulness  born  of  want  of  faith  in 
humanity  in  mass ; for  no  evil  can  equal  the 
disbelief  in  one’s  own  soul.  Believing  in 
his,  Blake’s  spirit  was  invulnerable  to 
poverty  or  neglect.  Turner  disbelieving, 
insensible  to  religious  hope,  dreading  the 

Logical  annihilation  of  his  cheerless 
materialism,  that  awful  phantom  of  eternal 
nothingness  which  stalked  before  his  rea- 
son, devoted  his  powers  to  accumulating  a 
fortune  : gaining  it,  he  grew  only  the  more 
solitary  and  imbittered.  At  his  death, 
greedy,  neglectful  relatives  contrived  to 
filch  it  from  the  chief  purpose  of  his  long 
toil  and  privation.  If  there  could  have  come 
to  him  in  the  grave  one  additional  pang 
of  unhappiness,  this  was  it. 

It  is  wholesome  to  put  in  contrast  the 
interior  lives  of  Blake  and  Turner.  In  the 
world’s  judgment  Blake  was  the  more  un- 
appreciated and  disappointed  of  the  two. 
He  had  scarcely  a taste  of  that  intellectual 
recognition  which  is  as  precious  to  the 
humble  as  the  proud.  Few  comprehended 
or  cared  for  his  works  or  words — none, 
except  his  lovely  wife,  for  his  habits  or  his 
visions.  Of  money,  patronage,  fame,  in 
one  word,  success,  he  had  next  to  nothing. 
Sensitive  to  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
he  kept  himself  as  pure  and  unworldly 
in  spirit  as  a little  child.  ‘ ‘ I live  in  a 
hole  here,  but  God  has  a beautiful  mansion 
for  me  elsewhere.”  “ Lawrence  pities  me, 
but  ’tis  he,  and  the  prosperous  artists  like 
him,  that  are  the  just  objects  of  pity.  I 
possess  my  visions  and  peace  ; they  have 
bartered  their  birthright  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage.” To  a friend  he  says:  “May  God 
make  this  world  to  you  as  beautiful  as  it 
has  been  to  me.” 

Would  you  exchange  the  spiritual  riches 
of  Blake  for  the  heavy  guineas  of  Turner  ? 
As  an  artist,  Turner  is  to  be  approached 
with  diffidence : for  it  is  as  difficult  to 
adequately  understand  as  to  copy  him. 
Yet  the  oftener  one  goes  to  his  works,  as  to 
nature  herself,  the  more  profound  the 
revelation.  Turner  believed  in  the  land- 
scape ; it  was  his  alpha  and  omega  of  a 
world.  But  his  intercourse  made  him  un- 
happy, because  his  eyes  must  in  a few 
years  close  on  it  for  over.  Beyond  nature 
there  was  that  portentous  eclipse  which 
shut  out  heaven  from  his  soul ; conse- 
quently he  concentrated  in  what  his  eye- 
sight took  in  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
his  observation  and  imagination  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  entitles  him  to  be 
called  the  one  complete  master  of  land- 
scape. 

Others  have  had  special  successes ; they 
have  excelled  in  certain  phases  or  qualities, 
and  rested  content  therewith.  But  Turner 
was  the  first  to  raise  landscape-Art  out  of 
the  partial,  common,  or  conventional,  into 
the  same  complete,  sympathetic  basis  of 
truthful  treatment  as  the  human  figure ; 
imparting  to  it  a variety  of  expression 
and  profundity  of  feeling  commensu- 
rate, so  far  as  Art-vehicles  permit,  with  its 
divinely  derived  functions.  Before  him 
great  artists  had  treated  landscape  in  a 
great  manner,  but  with  all  of  them  it  was 
a secondary  motive:  I speak  of  Titian, 
Correggio,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Rembrandt. 
The  lesser  landscapists,  men  of  the  calibre 
of  Claude,  Salvator,  Domenichino,  and 
Poussin,  though  skilful  in  rendering 
separate  features  or  details,  were  never 
imbued  with  its  real  spirit,  or  observed  it 
closely  and  surely ; they  were  electric 
idealists,  more  intent  on  creating  a land- 
scape according  to  their  notions  of  what  it 
should  be,  or  subjected  to  a central  motive 
foreign  to  itself,  than  of  studying  nature 
from  actual  life.  Dutchmen  and  Germans 
had  painted  clever  pictures  of  local  effects 
and  familiar  scenes,  but  seemed  most  ambi- 
tious of  fine  finish  and  mechanical  dex- 
terity. Theirs  was  an  eye-service  no  way 
truer  of  heart  than  the  common  run  of 
lip-responses  in  religion.  Now  Turner  did 

not  profess  to  see  God  in  anything ; talked 
not  even  about  the  landscape ; but  he 
silently  and  solitarily  threw  himself  bodily 
into  it.  By  sheer  force  of  native  sympathy 
with  his  motive  he  steered  clear  of  the 
entanglements  and  shortcomings  and  con- 
tracted ideas  of  the  old  men,  and  after 
mastering  all  that  they  knew,  got  to  inter- 
penetrate its  moods  and  catch  its  likeness, 
as  if  it  had  a soul  of  its  own  whereby  to 
reflect  the  mind  of  its  Author. 

I do  not  think  Turner  had  any  spiritual 
consciousness  of  this, [because  without  a reli- 
gious sense  this  is  impossible.  It  was  the 
instinctive  sagacity  of  genius,  after  he 
had  consecrated  himself  to  nature,  that 
gave  him  the  clue  to  her  secrets,  and  drew 
him  into  close  communion  with  phenomena 
heretofore  unobserved.  Turner,  in  his  way, 
was  as  much  of  a hermit  as  most  of  the 
old  mystics ; only  instead  of  tying  himself 
to  a rock  in  a wilderness  and  looking 
inwardly  on  a cramped  soul,  he  went  to 
and  fro  untraceable  and  unknown  over  the 
earth,  companionless,  with  his  eyes  search- 
ing everywhere  for  the  material  truth  and 
beauty  of  creation.  How  could  nature 
refuse  its  confidence  to  one  who  so  unre- 
servedly gave  his  life  to  her  ? Assuredly  it 
was  a serious  misfortune  to  his  soul  not  to 
have  been  led  by  its  agency  into  a spiritual 
comprehension  of  its  being.  But  his 
eyesight  was  none  the  less  keen  nor  his  hand 
less  dexterous  at  stopping  short  of  this 
revelation.  His  unrivalled  faculties  of  ob- 
servation were  directed  to  effects,  not 
causes  ; while  his  memory  and  imagination 
developed  and  disciplined  in  the  phenome- 
nal school  of  nature,  his  brush  gaining 
skill  as  he  detected  her  ways,  enabled  him 
to  repeat  her  facts  in  infinite  detail,  and  to 
vary  or  compose  them  anew  with  vital  force 
and  suggestiveness. 

The  £esthetic  successes  and  failures  of 
Turner  come  from  the  same  deep  causes  of 
will,  and  are  analogous  to  the  extravagan- 
cies of  anatomical  composition  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  Englishman  was  as  imperious 
over  colour  as  the  Italian  over  form.  He 
wished  to  enslave  it  to  his  caprices  of 
fancy.  There  is  something  sublime  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  latent  forces  and  mean- 
ing of  colours  : he  refused  to  believe  that 
they  could  be  reduced  to  scientific  law. 

His  daring  experiments  either  affronted 
the  men  of  rule,  or  were  offensive  enigmas 
to  the  crowd.  Turner,  flung  colour  into  his 
canvas  with  a volcanic  brush,  bent  on 
resolving  ideas  or  creating  forms,  as  if  he 
had  only  to  say,  “ Let  there  be  light,”  and 
there  was  light.  This  over-mastering 
presumption  of  thought  and  hand ; for  his 
fiery  haste  and  erratic  invention  led  to  a 
frequent  disregard  of  the  qualities  and  ! 
limitations  of  his  vehicles  and  also  of  na- 
tural laws,  although  it  produced  at  times 
great  suggestions  if  not  great  work,  also 
gave  origin  to  much  mad  work,  not  like 
Blake’s  spiritualistic  visions,  but  crazy 
from  excessive  materialistic  purpose.  Con- 
stable would  contemplate  with  disgust 
these  lawless  experiments.  Turner,  how- 
ever, was  as  indifferent  to  blame  as  to 
praise ; it  sufficed  him  that  he  understood 
himself.  He  scorned  those  who  could  not 
comprehend  him  ; brother  artists  above  all. 

His  aim  was  to  group  the  creative-abso- 
lute, and  master  the  infinity  of  nature. 
Ambition  of  this  character  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  seekers  of  the  superficial, 
pretty,  and  common.  A single  truth  in  his 
view  was  only  a single  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  landscape.  To  attempt  its  like- 
ness hosts  of  facts  must  be  brought  together 
in  magnificent  variety  and  glow.  The 
strength  of  Turner  is  most  felt  in  his 
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masterly  rendering  of  little  as  well  as  great 
features  of  nature,  suggestiveness  of  forms 
and  moods,  and  the  essential  relations  and 
differences  of  things,  by  means  of  colour. 
His  canvases  have  minds  : they  are  intellec- 
tual rather  than  emotional  appeals.  Pic- 
tures form  within  pictures.  There  is  an 
all-pervading  mystery  of  meaning  or  expres- 
sion in  his  master-pieces,  whether  in  oils 
or  water-colours : nature’s  infinite  self  is 
felt  and  seen.  He  recasts  the  varied  splen- 
dour of  the  elements  with  magical  sleight  of 
colour.  He  is  the  first  to  portray  the  real  life 
of  the  clouds ; to  thrill  our  senses  with 
their  magnificent  symphonies  of  alternating 
gloom  and  glory,  as  wrought  out  by  sun- 
light and  shadow  in  the  marshalling  of 
storm-hosts.  Turner  is  too  profoundly 
original  to  have  successful  disciples.  The 
benefit  he  does  Art  is  to  manifest  its  capa- 
cities in  a new  and  popular  direction. 
Landscape-Art  has  not  advanced  since 
him,  as  a whole,  any  more  than  figure- 
painting since  Titian.  If  we  gain  in  par- 
ticular, we  lose  in  general,  aspect.  It  is 
easier  to  denounce  his  wilfulness  and  ex- 
aggerations than  to  rival  their  reserved 
power  and  suggestive  thought.  He  never 
hesitates  to  sacrifice  the  little  and  literal  in 
design,  to  heighten  the  eloquence  of  colour- 
ing in  mass.  Figure-drawing  is  often 
limited  to  splashos  of  colour.  His  later 
compositions  particularly  are  crowded  with 
details  which,  seen  separately,  confuse,  but 
as  wholes  declare  a manifest  purpose.  There 
are  water-colours  and  notes  of  effects  that 
seem  like  bits  of  nature  itself.  Turner’s 
first  pitch  of  colouring  was  after  the  old 
masters.  He  subsequently  originated  that 
daring  rivalry  of  key  with  nature,  as  far  as 
pigments  could  go,  which  has  become  so 
disastrously  common,  making  white -lead 
its  chief  reliance  for  atmosphere  and  light. 
This  is  as  exhaustive  of  resources  in  the 
outset,  as  it  would  be  for  a general  to  bring 
all  his  reserves  into  battle  at  the  first. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  best  work  of 
Turner  is  the  most  perishable,  owing  to  his 
technical  recklessness  and  wantonness  of 
experiment.  Each  year  impairs  our  means 
of  adequately  knowing  him.  Referring  to 
a few  only  of  his  most  characteristic  works  : 
in  audacity  of  original  conception  and  gor- 
geous painting,  what  excels  ‘ Ulysses  derid- 
ing Polyphemus  ? For  the  imaginative-ter- 
rible, look  at  the  * Dragon  of  Hesperides 
for  the  weird,  supernal,  the  ‘Angel  Standing 
in  the  Sun;'  for  tender  sweetness,  atmo- 
sphere, and  poetical  feeling,  ‘ Crossing  the 
Brook for  profound  pathos,  the  * Old 
Temeraire ; for  picturesque  sentiment  and 
solemn  association  of  the  sea  with  the  un- 
headstoned  dead,  ‘ The  Burial  of  Wilkie.’ 

Yerily  Turner  had  an  immortal  soul, 
whether  he  recognised  its  future  or  not. 
He  is  as  completely  the  climax  of  the 
English  mind  in  his  department  of  Art  as 
Shakspeare  is  in  his.  Each  embodies  the 
national  feeling  for  nature  as  it  is : one  in 
man,  the  others  in  landscape,  with  some 
analogy  of  creative  force  and  revealment  of 
profound  and  subtle  truths.  I do  not 
think  Turner  proposed  to  himself  any 
deeper  motive  than  to  render  what  his  eye 
caught,  fancy  wove,  or  to  produce  splendid 
or  involved  mysterious  effects  in  rivalry  of 
nature’s.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  England  enjoys  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  having  produced  the 
most  thorough  and  varied  master  of  land- 
scape. J.  Jackson  Jarves. 

[The  works  of  that  eccentric  genius  are  far 
less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be.  The  esti- 
mate formed  of  them  by  Mr.  Jarves,  an  able 
American  writer  upon  Art,  may  perhaps  direct 
greater  attention  to  them. — Ed. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  MINOR 

BRITISH  ART-INDUSTRIES. 
GLASS  PAINTING. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duties  on  glass 
a new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  the  manu- 
facture. Stained  or  painted  glass  in  some  form 
enters  now  into  the  ornamentation  of  a large 
proportion  of  houses  of  a class  in  which  it  was 
never  seen  formerly.  Conventional  patterns 
are  produced  in  quantity,  but  for  originality  of 
design  and  composition,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  educated  artist.  Common  florid  compo- 
sitions, adapted  to  quadrangular  or  circular 
forms,  may  be  classed  as  commercial  products  ; 
but  the  public  taste  is  improving  up  to  a 
standard  which  demands  original  and  pictorial 
composition  even  in  the  domestic  decorations  to 
which  glass  now  so  materially  contributes. 
Since  the  removal  of  the  repressive  impost,  we 
are  not  only  surprised  at  the  variety  of  uses  to 
which  glass  is  put,  but  also  that  these  uses 
should  not  have  suggested  themselves  in 
countries  where  the  article  was  not  taxed  as  it 
was  with  us.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak, 
however  briefly,  of  the  history  of  glass,  our 
object  being  to  consider  cursorily  the  recent 
development  of  the  manufacture  in  the  direction 
of  ornament  and  luxury.  Those  among  us  who 
can  look  hack  in  remembrance  far  enough  to 
compare  the  products  of  this  manufacture  before 
the  removal  of  the  excise  duties  with  those  of 
the  same  manufacture  in  the  present  day,  are 
able  to  estimate  the  very  great  advance  which 
it  has  made.  If  it  were  possible  to  forget  the 
intermediate  gradations  of  improvement  and 
remember  only  the  conditions  of  the  manu- 
facture at  the  extremities  of  the  long  interval, 
the  results  of  the  present  day  would  seem  like 
treasures  called  forth  at  the  bidding  of  the 
magic  lamp  in  the  Eastern  tale. 

However  interesting  may  be  the  history  of 
painted  and  stained  glass,  we  have  nothing  here 
to  do  with  such  a narrative.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  go  back  to  the  eighth  century  and  collect 
evidence  either  for  or  against  St.  Wilfrid,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  as  reputed  to  have  introduced 
stained  glass  into  England  ; nor  are  we  called 
upon  to  speak  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  or  the  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth,  or  of  him  of  Dijon,  or  of  any  of 
those  who  encouraged  the  Art.  We  have  to 
consider  it  here  as  an  article  of  domestic  embel- 
lishment which  is  becoming  daily  more  popular. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  application  of  coloured 
glass  in  the  production  of  articles  both  useful 
and  ornamental ; but  the  colour  of  the  material, 
however  brilliant  and  beautiful,  is  as  nothing, 
if  elegant  form  or  design  be  wanting. 

Painting  on  glass  bears  little  relation  to  any 
other  branch  of  Art,  save  painting  on  porce- 
lain. Both  animal  and  vegetable  colours  are 
freely  employed  in  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing, but  in  glass  and  porcelain  painting,  metals 
and  oxides  only  are  used  as  colouring-matter, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  operation  is 
either  to  embody  the  colouring-matter  with  the 
glass  or  to  fuse  it  on  the  surface.  Thus  colour 
is  communicated  by  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  and 
other  metals,  that  not  only  support  well  the 
action  of  fire,  but  require  intense  heat  to  bring 
out  those  qualities  which  are  valuable  in  glass- 
staining.  When  colour  is  intended  to  be  super- 
ficial, it  is  mixed  with  a vitreous  substance 
called  flux,  and  so  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  where  it  becomes  fused,  or  vitrified.  The 
stain  produces  a variety  of  transparent  colour ; 
while  the  latter  process,  although  yielding  any 
tint  that  may  be  required,  produces  glass  only 
semi-transparent. 

It  is  curious  that  none  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  making  even  the  finest  and  most 
pellucid  glass  are  in  themselves  transparent, 
while  the  result  of  the  mixture  is  glass  of  the 
purest  kind.  The  materials  and  proportions 
are  carbonate  of  potash,  1 cwt. ; red  lead 
or  litharge,  2 cwt. ; sand,  washed  and  burnt, 
3 cwt. ; saltpetre,  14  lbs.  to  28  lbs. ; oxide  of 
manganese,  4oz.  to  12oz.  These  materials, 
when  mixed,  and  before  being  submitted  to  the 
fire,  form  what  is  technically  called  “batch;” 
but  after  having  been  fused,  the  mixture  is 

called  “metal.”  The  intensity  of  the  colour 
may  be  varied,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  colouring-matter  used,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  this  be  perfectly  pure.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  superiority  of  the 
colours  of  ancient  glass ; modern  glass-makers, 
however,  produce  as  fine  colours  as  those  of  me- 
diaeval manufacture,  but  time  having  slightly 
dimmed  or  decomposed  the  surface  of  many  of 
the  fine  old  windows,  the  result  is  a mellow  and 
subdued  beauty  of  colourisation  which  cannot  be 
imitated  in  new  glass.  Whereas  in  the  struc- 
tures of  the  middle  ages  the  rule  was,  of  neces- 
sity, a subdued  light  under  stained  glass ; the 
artists  of  these  times  leaded  their  tints  of  red, 
blue,  yellow,  green,  and  amethyst,  of  solid  or 
cased  glass,  according  to  the  effect  required. 

Glass-makers  generally  differ  in  the  propor- 
tions they  employ  for  the  production  of  different 
colours : the  following  formula1,  however,  may 
be  accepted  as  well  fitted  to  produce  in  stained 
glass  the  colours  required.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  colouring-medium  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  which  is  to  receive  the  tint,  for  glass 
is  . susceptible  beyond  any  chemical  test  that 
can  be  applied  with  a view  to  discover  metallic 
colouring-matter.  Josiah  Wedgwood  found 
that  one  twenty-thousandth  part  of  gold  would 
give  a rose-coloured  tint  to  flint-glass.  The 
mass,  that  is,  the  six  cwt.  of  glass,  or  metal,  as 
it  is  called,  will  become  ruby-red  on  the  addi- 
tion of  4 oz.  of  oxide  of  gold  ; the  same  quantity 
will  assume  a gold-topaz  colour  by  the  addition 
of  3 lbs.  of  oxide  of  uranium.  12  lbs.  of  iron 
ore  and  4 lbs.  of  manganese  will  produce  an 
orange  colour.  Azure-blue  is  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  about  6 lbs.  of  oxide  of  copper  to  the 
same  proportion  of  metal,  and  emerald-green 
by  12  lbs.  of  copper  scales  and  12  lbs.  of  iron 
ore.  A beautiful  blue  is  procurable  from 
nickle,  but  cobalt  is  generally  preferred.  The 
dark,  massive,  coloured  glasses  formerly  made 
in  flint-glass  houses,  whether  blue,  green, 
amethyst,  or  of  any  other  colour,  for  domestic 
purposes ; or  in  large  cylinders  for  flatting  into 
window- glass,  have  been  superseded  — the 
former,  by  less  dense  flint-glass  colours,  and 
the  latter  by  crown-glass. 

In  the  process  of  executing  a painted-glass 
window,  the  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the 
design,  which  is  drawn  on  large  cartoon-paper, 
and  equal  in  size  to  the  proposed  window. 
Unless  it  be  a figure-subject,  it  is  difficult,  at 
first  sight,  to  understand  a drawing  of  this 
kind ; but  when  seen  as  a window,  the  compo- 
sition tells  its  own  story,  however  unintelligible 
it  may  have  been  as  a drawing.  In  order  to 
secure  exactitude  of  form  in  the  various  coloured 
glasses,  the  glass  is  laid  down  on  the  drawing, 
the  forms  are  traced  on  the  surface  with  the 
diamond,  and  the  superfluous  glass  is  removed. 
When  figures  occur  in  the  design,  the  glass 
selected  for  the  heads,  hands,  or  any  nude 
portions  of  the  figure  is  that  intended  by  its 
tint  to  represent  flesh-colour.  On  this  the 
drawing  and  shading  is  begun  and  completed, 
say,  in  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  of  a brown 
colour,  with  a vehicle,  which  may  be  simply 
water,  or  some  compound  liquid.  For  the  con- 
venience of  painting  the  figures  and  seeing  the 
progressive  effect,  the  parts  are  temporarily 
joined,  so  as  to  represent  the  window,  or  a 
portion  of  it.  The  faces  may  be  worked  very 
much  as  in  a water-colour  drawing,  either  by 
stippling  or  hatching,  but  always  with  an  oxide. 
The  draperies  and  other  objects  are  shaded  in  the 
same  way,  at  the  discretion  of  the  artist ; and 
when  the  work  has  been  prepared  for  the 
furnace  it  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which 
fixes  the  painting  on  the  surface  without  affect- 
ing in  any  great  degree  the  tone  or  appearance 
of  the  markings  and  shadings. 

There  is  a method  of  executing  figures  and 
groups  which  is  very  brilliant  in  effect.  It 
is  called  cameo  gris , from  the  markings  and 
shadings  being  very  tender,  and  the  whole  being- 
little  removed  from  light-grey  monochrome. 
The  figure,  or  group,  is  thrown  out  by  being 
set  in  a dark  background,  with  which  it  contrasts 
very  forcibly.  The  leading  in,  or  final  compo- 
sition of  the  window,  is  effected  much  more 
quickly  and  commodiously  now  than  formerly. 
The  soldering  is  performed  by  means  of  a metal 
vessel,  like  a small  vial,  attached  to  a flexible 
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gas  tube.  This  vessel  contains  the  lead,  or 
solder,  which  is  kept  in  a molten  state  by  a jet 
of  gas,  and  applied  in  nicely-adjusted  quan- 
tities, where  necessary. 

With  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Lavers  and 
Barraud,  we  visited  their  establishment  in 
Endell  Street,  where  wo  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  various  means  employed  for  the 
completion  of  a painted-glass  window  which, 
without  entering  into  tedious  detail,  may  be 
thus  briefly  noted : — It  is  necessary  that  the 
artist  who  makes  the  cartoon  should  have 
cultivated  this  particular  department,  and  have 
qualified  himself,  by  the  study  of  architecture, 
for  its  appropriate  embellishment  by  means  of 
stained  glass.  From  the  cartoon  a working 
drawing  is  made,  that  is,  a drawing  consisting 
only  of  the  tracery  representing  the  lines  of  the 
lead.  To  these  shapes  the  coloured  glass,  or 
pot-metal,  as  it  is  called,  is  cut,  no  notice  being 
taken  of  the  shadings  of  the  drawing,  other 
than  that  the  workman  must  have  a good  idea 
of  cutting  his  glass  to  suit  the  shadings  and 
forms  of  the  cartoon.  These  glass  shapes  thus 
cut  out  and  forming  the  proposed  window,  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  painter,  who  fastens 
them  to  a glass  easel,  and  paints  on  the  pot- 
metal,  with  brown  enamel,  the  details  of  the 
drawing  which  are  not  formed  by  the  lead 
lines.  The  whole  of  the  design  having  been 
made  out  as  well  as  can  be  effected  in  a first 
painting,  the  work  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  and 
when  the  first  painting  has  been  burnt  in,  per- 
haps the  whole  is  again  worked  upon ; and  this 
re-touching  and  re-firing  is  continued  until  the 
work  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  whole  is 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  the  glazier,  by  whom 
it  is  adjusted,  soldered,  and  cemented,  and  this, 
in  brief,  is  the  most  approved  method  of  con- 
ducting the  execution  of  a painted-glass  win- 
dow. In  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  there  is  a valuable 
speciality,  that  is,  the  exact  reproduction  of 
ancient  colours,  particularly  for  upright  glass. 

The  most  recent  and  extensive  use  of  painted 
glass — to  which  we  can  refer  as  exemplifying 
jts  effect— is  to  be  seen  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. To  instance  the  House  of  Commons, 
all  the  windows  were  glazed  with  deep-toned 
glass,  on  each  of  which  appeared  the  arms  of 
one  or  other  of  the  cities  or  corporate  towns  of 
England.  As  devices  and  designs  these  were 
brilliant  and  effective ; indeed,  every  care  had 
been  taken  to  render  them  so.  But  the  light,  by 
the  deep  colour  of  the  glass,  was  so  much  reduced, 
as  to  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  members.  These 
richly-coloured  designs  have  therefore  been 
removed,  and  a pale-grey  glass  substituted. 
The  windows  of  the  corridors  presented  similar 
designs,  and  here  the  reduced  light  is  injurious 
to  the  paintings  which  enrich  the  walls  of  these 
passages.  It  is  profitless  to  instance  the  effect 
of  painted  glass  in  our  ancient  sacred  edifices, 
whence  it  was  always  sought  to  exclude  the 
glare  of  broad  daylight  as  unfavourable  to  holy 
inspiration.  But  the  dispatch  of  business  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  demands  the  utmost 
amount  of  daylight  while  it  lasts,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  a change  in  the  method  of  lighting. 
In  both  houses  the  lighting  is  unfavourable  to 
the  display  of  paintings — we  feel  this  especially 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decorations 
are  richer  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  ruin  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament has  suggested  inquiry  for  a means  of 
securing  mural  painting  against  the  causes  of 
decay  which  have  destroyed  those  works.  On 
this  subject  a vaiiety  of  opinions  has  been  ven- 
tilated, but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to 
warrant  another  trial  of  pure  fresco.  It  was 
thought  that  colours  rather  of  a vitreous  than 
an  ochrous  nature,  might  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  such  works,  therefore  a series  of  experiments 
was  made  with  a view  to  the  production  of  in- 
destructible colours  from  deeply  stained  glass. 
Samples,  therefore,  of  glass  were  procured  from 
different  establishments  and  ground  in  a colour- 
mill  to  a powder  as  fine  as  that  to  which  colour 
is  reduced  in  its  dry  state  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  result,  however,  was  a failure,  for 
the  beautiful  colours  of  the  glasses  were  de- 
stroyed by  grinding.  Although  it  was  known 
that  stained  glass  pounded  by  a hammer  loses 
its  colour,  it  was  yet  thought  possible  that, 


under  peculiar  treatment,  sufficient  colour  might 
be  preserved  to  admit  of  the  powder  being  used 
for  painting. 

This  glass  powder  has,  however,  been  applied 
by  Messrs.  Powell,  in  Black  friars,  in  another 
direction ; that  is,  in  the  manufacture  of  what 
we  may  call  fused  mosaic.  For  the  production 
of  this  material  the  glass  powder  is  laid  in 
patterns  or  designs  on  a base  or  tile,  also  glass, 
and  having  been  again  coloured,  it  is  placed  in 
the  kiln,  and  the  whole — the  tile  and  the 
pattern  on  it — become  fused  together,  so  forming 
an  ornamental  tile  or  slab.  Patterns  or  designs 
of  any  character  or  size  may  be  executed  in 
this  way,  and  the  process  is  described  as  more 
rapid  and  less  costly  than  painting  the  designs 
and  burning  them  in.  This  manufacture  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy;  the  examples  we  have  seen 
have  not  attained  to  that  nicety  of  finish  of 
which  the  process  seems  susceptible.  These 
ornamental  tiles,  or  slabs,  are  suitable  for  every 
purpose  to  which  mosaic,  either  in  the  way  of 
floorings  or  wall-facings,  can  be  applied.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  latest  of  the  useful  applications 
of  glass ; and,  as  this  manufacture  is  but  in  its 
infancy,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  its  development.  We  could  not,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  have  conceived  the  great  variety  of 
utilities  to  which  glass  has  been  applied  during 
that  term,  nor  can  we  now  conjecture  the  uses 
it  may  be  made  to  serve  hereafter. 

H.  Murray. 


“ VALLOMBROSA  ” RAFFAELLE. 

Ix  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may  be  seen 
a picture  which  certainly  claims  more  attention 
from  Art-critics  than  it  seems  to  have  done. 
It  is  assumed  to  be  a genuine  example  of  Raffaelle, 
and  has  received  from  its  owner,  Mr.  Verity,  a 
gentleman  of  property,  residing  at  South 
Woods,  near  Thirsk,  the  title  of  the  “ Yallom- 
brosa”  Raffaelle,  from  the  history  which  is 
attached  to  it.  Authenticated  extracts  from 
the  account-books  of  the  monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  about  twenty  miles  from  Florence,  and 
which  are  dated  in  the  years  1506  and  1507, 
state  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  monastery 
paid  to  Raffaelle  at  various  times — eleven  pay- 
ments, in  fact, — sixty  gold  florins  and  a cask  of 
wine  for  this  picture.  When  the  monasteries 
of  Italy  were  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1808, 
it  was  acquired  by  M.  de  la  Foret,  a gentleman 
employed  in  the  service  of  King  Joseph  of 
Naples,  who  had  it  transferred  from  panel  to 
canvas,  and  from  his  widow  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  owner  thirty-four'years  ago. 

When  a work  of  this  kind  comes  before  the 
public  as  genuine,  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  not  only  the  hand  of  the  master  should  be 
visibly  upon  it,  but  also  that  its  pedigree  should 
be  satisfactorily  traced  up  ; and  this  Mr.  Verity 
has  taken  great  pains  to  do.  The  entries  of  the 
payments  just  spoken  of  he  has  shown  us ; and 
it  would  appear  that  the  libro  di  Ricordanze  of 
the  monastery  mentions  the  picture  down  to 
the  time  of  its  removal  in  1808  ; it  is  described 
by  Della  Valle  in  his  Siena  edition  of  Vasari, 
published  in  1792,  as  being  at  that  time  in  the 
sacristy,  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation  with 
the  exception  of  a crack  between  the  panels. 
How  this  crack  occurred  is  ascertained  by  the 
following  extract  from  * The  Life  of  Raffaello,’ 
by  Quatremere  de  Quincy.  We  should,  how- 
ever, preface  De  Quincy’s  remark  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Verity’s  picture  is  almost  identical 
with  that  in  the  Uffizj  Gallery,  Florence,  and 
which  is  engraved  in  our  notice  of  that  collec- 
tion, on  page  187  of  the  June  number.  It  is 
to  this  picture,  painted  for  Raffaelle’s  friend 
Lorenzo  Nasi,  and  called  1 The  Virgin  with  the 
Goldfinch,’  that  De  Quincy  thus  refers : — “ The 
picture  executed  for  Lorenzo  Nasi  represents 
the  Holy  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  to 
whom  the  infant  St.  John  is  offering  a bird,  a 
production  of  grace  and  beauty.  This  work, 
remarkable  in  itself  as  the  first  which  distinctly 
manifests  the  change  of  manner  in  Raffaello,  or 
at  least  the  transition  from  the  Peruginesque 
system  to  his  own,  acquired  another  act  of 
celebrity  from  the  catastrophe  which  well-nigh 


involved  it  in  utter  destruction.  In  1548  the 
fall  of  a portion  of  Monte  San  Georgio  over- 
whelmed, together  with  several  other  houses, 
the  palace  of  Lorenzo  Nasi,  and  Raffaello’s 
picture  was  buried  beneath  its  ruins.  The 
pieces,  however,  being  found  and  carefully  put 
together,  the  work  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  gallery  at  Florence.” 
To  these  remarks  Hazlitt,  in  his  translation  of 
De  Quincy's  book,  appends  the  following  note  : 
—“By  some  the  picture  in  the  gallery  at 
Florence  is  regarded  as  merety  a duplicate,  or, 
perhaps,  a copy  of  the  original  work  presented 
to  Nasi.”  This  seems  to  point  to  the  supposed 
existence  of  another  ‘ Virgin  with  the  Gold- 
finch,’ and  not  improbably  to  that  in  Mr. 
Verity’s  possession,  although  there  is  at  the 
present  time  in  the  depot  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
a similar  picture  ticketed  on  the  back,  and 
numbered  2,500,  as  having  come  from  Yallom- 
brosa : it  is  mentioned  by  Passavant,  as  having 
been  removed  thence,  in  1812,  to  the  Academy 
at  Florence,  but  was  found  on  examination  not 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  gallery,  and  so  was 
consigned  to  the  “ dark  hole  ” in  the  Vecchio 
palace.  This  picture,  we  are  informed,  contains 
similar  cracks  to  the  one  now  at  South  Ken- 
sington ; but  that  in  the  Uffizj  shows  none. 

And  now  comes  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies  so  as  to  establish  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Verity’s  picture  being  a true  example. 
Raffaelle  was  in  Florence  jfrom  1504  to  15U8, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  the  death 
of  his  parents  called  him  to  Urbino;  and  in 
1505  he  was  engaged  on  the  frescoes  in  the 
churches  of  Perugia.  The  picture  painted  for 
Nasi  was  probably  executed  during  his  first  stay 
in  Florence,  and  he  subsequently  made  a dupli- 
cate of  it  for  the  brethren  of  Vallombrosa 
during  his  latter  residence  in  Florence,  before 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  in  1508,  by  invitation  of 
Julius  II.  To  account  for  the  copy  now  in  the 
Vecchio  palace,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before 
the  authorities  of  the  monastery  disposed  of 
their  original  work  to  M.  de  la  Foret,  they  had 
a copy  of  it  made  to  occupy  its  place  in  the 
sacristy — a proceeding  often  adopted  in  all 
times  by  monastic  communities  when  parting 
with  their  .Art- treasures  ; but  this  duplicate  was 
so  indifferently  executed  that  the  Academy  of 
Florence  would  not  give  it  house-room,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  ; already  in  the  gallery  an 
undoubted  original  of  the  same  subject.  Upon 
this  theory  a verdict  in  favour  of  the  picture  at 
South  Kensington  may  be  permitted  to  stand. 
The  fact  of  its  having  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a private  continental  family  from  1808 
to  1834,  will  account  for  its  having  escaped  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  other  writers  upon 
Italian  Art,  particularly  if  they  were  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  inferior  picture  in  the 
Vecchio  palace,  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
copy  of  that  in  the  Uffizj. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Verity’s  acquisition 
will  scarcely  fail  to  convince  the  connoisseur 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a master,  and  a very 
beautiful  one ; it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
original  painting  ; and  certainly  has  never  un- 
dergone the  cleansing  and  repairing  process. 
A comparison  of  it  with  the  Uffizj  picture 
shows  it  to  be  an  advance  on  the  latter ; the 
limbs  of  the  Infant  Christ  and  his  companion 
are  more  delicately  modelled,  and  the  head  of 
the  former  is  more  thrown  back,  while  the  face 
gains  in  elevated  expression.  The  flowers, 
moreover,  strewn  on  the  ground  are  not  quite 
so  numerous. 

We  have  gone  at  some  length  into  this  matter 
in  order  to  invite  attention  to  it.  The  proba- 
bility of  a new  Raffaelle  having  found  its  way 
hither  should  not  be  ignored  without  due  exami- 
nation. Why  the  owner  of  the  picture  should 
have  kept  it  so  long  without  submitting  it  till 
now  to  the  judgment  of  critics  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say.  It  is  true  that  it  was  hung  in  the 
Leeds  Exhibition  ; but  it  seems  scarcely.to  have 
been  noticed,  possibly  because  it  belonged  to  a 
private  individual  unknown  in  the  Art-world, 
and,  further,  because,  as  we  believed,  no  pains 
had  been  taken  to  test  its  authenticity.  We 
give  the  history  of  the  work  just  as  Mr.  V erity 
detailed  it  to  us,  commenting  upon  it,  and  draw- 
ing our  conclusions,  from  researches  into  the 
writings  of  others. 


STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND 
(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land." 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 
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No.  V.— MOUNT  EDGCUMBE. 


“ Thesoote  season 
that  bud  and 
blome  forth 
oringes;” 

when  the'  ap- 
ple orchards — 
prides  of  De- 
von—are  in  full  blossom  ; the  haw- 
thorns have  donned  their  snow-white 
draperies ; the  gorse  its  garmentof  gold ; 
and  every  hedgerow  is  rich  in  the 
hundred  hues  of  flowers  that  herald 
summer : while  all  the  hill-slopes  and 
meadows,  “ in  verdure  clad,”  seem  rejoicing 
over  the  prospective  abundance  that  Nature 
promises  to  healthy  toil.  We  have  passed 
through  the  fifty-three  miles  that  separate 
Exeter  from  Plymouth.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  equal  space, 
a road  so  lavishly  endowed  with  gifts  of  the  fer- 
tile and  the  beautiful.  Part  of  the  way  by  the 
open  sea,  then  by  estuaries,  then  by  the  banks  of 
broad  rivers,  then  by  narrow  and  rapid  streams, 
then  under  the  shadows  of  tree-clad  hills, 
green  from  base  to  summit,  with  frequent  views 
of  prosperous  towns  and  happy  villages,  with 
venerable  churches  continually  showing  their 
tall  spires  above  the  tree-tops — in  thoroughly 
rural  England,  far  from  the  tall  chimneys  and 
dense  atmosphere  that  betoken  manufactures 
and  their  results — the  railway  runs  through 
many  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness,  any 
one  of  which  might  tempt  the  traveller  who 
is  in  search  of  either  health  or  pleasure,  with 
assurance  of  an  ample  supply  of  both. 

The  Great  Western  conveys  ub  from  Pad- 
dington to  Exeter.  We  leave  Exeter  by  the 
South  Devon  Railway  (proverbially  well  man- 
aged, in  all  respects)  : it  may  take  us  to  Pen- 
zance ; but  its  great  station  is  midway,  at 
Plymouth,  where  has  been  recently  erected  for 
the  especial  accommodation  of  railway  travellers 
and  tourists,  an  admirable  hotel  (the  Duke  of 
Cornwall — there  is  none'more  comfortable  in  the 
kingdom).*  Here  we  arrest  the  tourist,  in  order 
to  visit  the  promontory  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
that  occupies  one  side  of  the  famous  harbour. 


* The  architect  is  C.  E.  Hayward,  F.S.A.  It  is  a hand- 
some building,  immediately  fronting  the  Terminus,  of  a 
style  which  may  be  described  as  a free  treatment  of  Gothic 
architecture,  without  any  of  the  special  characteristics 
which  refer  to  one  particular  date— in  fact,  it  is  a modern 
design,  well  adapted  to  its  purposes  and  position,  and  of 
substantial  build,  being  of  granite  and  limestone— com- 
bined with  lightness  and  even  elegance  in  certain  details 
of  terra-cotta  work,  from  the  well-known  manufactory  of 
Blashfield,  of  Stamford. 

From  the  lantern  tower  of  the  hotel,  rising  far  above 
the  buildings  near,  and  also  from  some  of  the  windows  in 
the  upper  floor,  is  to  be  obtained  a magnificent  view  of 
the  Sound,  witlt  the  near  Breakwater,  and  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  “far  out  at  sea;’’  while  the  grassy  slopes  of 
lovely  Mount  Edgcumbe  and  its  tree-capped  heights  are 
seen  to  rise  in  front,  over-hanging  the  land-locked  harbour, 
called  the  Hamoaze. 


First,  however,  let  us  glance  at  the  several 
points  of  interest  that  claim  our  attention  cn  route. 
Leaving  Exeter  and  its  many  attractions  other 
than  its  renowned  Cathedral,  we  first  reach  the 
marine  village  of  Starcross,  opposite  to  which 
arc  old  Topsham  (full  of  memories  of  our  own 
boyhood,  when  “a  stranger  yet  to  pain”),  and 
young  Exmouth ; stately  villas  and  pretty  cot- 
tages occupy  slopes  of  the  hill  range.  Then, 
at  Dawlish,  a graceful  village,  we  front  the 
sea,  and  pass  some  singular  rocks  of  red  sand- 
stone, that  stand  like  sentinels  along  the  shore. 
Teignmouth  and  Shaldon  come  next,  towns 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Teign,  connected 
by  a narrow  wooden  bridge  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  in  length.  We  next  arrive  at 
Newton  Junction,  where  a railway  branch 
conducts  to  Torquay  and  Dartmouth ; soon 
afterwards  Totnes  is  reached,  an  old  town  on 
the  Dart,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
rivers  in  Devonshire,  whence  a steamboat  issues 
daily  to  visit  Dartmouth.  Here  we  have  left 
the  sea,  and  have  only  in  view  rich  pasture 
land — ever  green,  the  hills  tree-clad  to  their 
topmost  heights.  Passing  Brent  and  Kings- 
bridge  Stations,  Ivy  Bridge  next  comes  in  sight, 
a deep  dell,  over  which  a viaduct  passes : a dell 
of  singular  beauty,  one  of  the  finest  in  all 
Devonshire.  Soon  we  pass  Cornwood  and 


Plympton, — the  latter  famous  as  the  birthplace 
| of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — and,  skirting  the 
Plym,  enter  Plymouth. 

The  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  a sylvan  spot, 
running  out  into  the  sea,  beyond  the  docks,  and 
their  manifold  adjuncts  ; a mass  of  greenery, 
unbroken  except  by  trees  of  varied  foliage,  that 
rise  continually  in  groups,  from  all  parts  of 
the  promontory  that,  thus  seen,  seems  an 
island. 

The  admiral  of  the  “ Invincible  ” Armada 
had  taste,  at  least,  in  fixing  upon  Mount 
Edgcumbe  as  his  dwelling-place,  when  settled  in 
the  country  he  was  “ about  ” to  conquer.  God’s 
providence  gave  the' invader  a different  locality  ; 
and  the  beautiful  domain  continues  to  he,  as  it 
was  then,  the  home  of  the  family  of  the  Edg- 
cumbes,  now  earls  of  “that  ilk.” 

Mount  Edgcumbe  is  in  Cornwall ; hut  until 
recently  it  was  a part  of  Devonshire ; the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  removed  it  from  one 
county  to  the  other  dating  no  further  back 
than  1854.  But  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
done  other  wonders  in  this  district,  for  it  is 
only  about  forty  years  ago  that  an  Act  was 
passed  giving  to  the  town  of  “ Plymouth  Dock,” 
—or,  as  it  was  then  generally  called,  “Dock,” — 
the  new  and  more  pretentious  name  which 
it  now  holds  of  Devouport.  The  “ Mount  ” is 


MOUNT  EDGECUMBE:  FROM  STONHOUSE  PIER. 


about  half  a mile  across  the  hay  which  divides 
it  from  the  now  “ united/’  towns  of  Devonport, 
Stonehouse,  and  Plymouth,  which,  together, 
contain  a population  of  150,000  “souls.”  From 
any  of  the  adjacent  heights,  especialty  the  Hoe  at 
Plymouth,  we  obtain  a glorious  view  of  the  road- 
stead— fortified  everywhere.  In  mid-distance 
is  seen  the  Breakwater,*  one  of  the  marvels  of 
engineering  art;  and,  far  off,  yet  within  view,  the 
famous  lighthouse — the  Eddystone,  f somefour- 


* The  Breakwater,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  works  in  the 
kingdom,  lies  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  it  forms  a line 
between  Bovisand  Bay  on  the  east,  and  Cawsand  Bay  on 
the  west.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  is  a 
mile  in  length.  In  form  it  is  a straight  line,  with  a kant 
or  ami  at  each  end,  branching  oil  towards  the  shore.  At 
iis  eastern  end  a clear  passage  between  it  and  Bovisand 
shore  of  about  a mile  in  width  is  left  for  ships,  while  at  the 
western  end  the  passage  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  width. 
The  idea  of  the  Breakwater  originated  with  Earl  St. 
Vincent  in  1806,  and  Mr.  Rennie  and  Mr.  Whidbey  sur- 
veyed the  Sound  for  the  purpose.  In  1811  the  plan  was 
decided  upon.  The  first  stone  was  deposited  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  Prince  Regent  (afterwards  George  IV.),  1812. 
In  1817  much  damage  was  done  to  the  progressing  work, 
and  again  in  1824.  The  quantity  of  stone  used  in  its  for- 
mation is  estimated  at  about  four  millions  of  tons,  exclu- 
sive of  above  two  millions  and  a-lialf  of  tons  of  granite  and 
other  stones  used  for  paving,  facings,  &c.  At  the  east  end 
is  a beacon,  and  at  the  west  end  a lighthouse  60  feet  high. 

+ The  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  in  the  English  Channel,  is 
fourteen  miles  from  Plymouth,  from  which  town  its  light 
is  distinctly  visible  under  favourable  atmospheric  circum- 
stances. It  is  erected  on  one  of  the  Eddystone  rocks, 
probably  so  called  from  the  eddies,  or  whirls,  which  surround 


teen  miles  from  the  nearest  shore.  Between 
these  objects  and  the  port  are,  at  all  times, 


them.  The  rocks  themselves  are  completely  covered  at 
high  tide.  The  first  attempt  to  erect  a lighthouse  on  these 
rocks  was  made  by  Mr.  Winstanley  in  1696.  This  was 
completed  in  about  four  years,  but  was  washed  away  in  a 
hurricane.  In  1706  a new  lighthouse,  for  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed,  was  begun  to  be  erected  by- 
Mr.  John  Rudyerd,  silk  mercer,  of  London,  who  was  of  the 
famous  family  of  Rudyerd,  of  Rudyerd,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  a man  of  considerable  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural skill.  He.  wishing  to  profit  by  experience,  deter- 
mined that  as  the  former  lighthouse  had  been  angular,  his 
should  be  round,  and  that  us  it  was  mainly  of  stone  his 
should  be  of  wood.  In  1709  Rudyerd's  lighthouse  was  com- 
pleted, and  gave  promise  of  being  a great  success.  Years 
passed  on,  storms  rose,  the  waves  dashed  over  and  around 
it  wildly,  but  it  remained  firm  and  unshaken  even  through 
the  dreadful  tempest  of  17-14.  What  wind  and  water  could 
not  do,  was,  however,  soon  after  fearfully  accomplished  by- 
fire — the  lighthouse  being  burned  down  in  1755.  Imme- 
diately after  this  Mr.  Smeaton  undertook  the  task  of 
erecting  a new  lighthouse  of  stone.  This,  the  present 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  was  commenced  in  1756  and  com- 
pleted in  1759  In  construction  it  is  the  most  complete 
example  of  architectural  and  engineering  skill.  The  lower 
part  is  solid  throughout,  being  simply  as  firm  as  the  rock 
itself,  on  which  it  is  immovably  and  permanently  fixed. 
The  stones  are  all  dovetailed  together,  so  that,  in  reality, 
it  becomes  but  one  stone  throughout.  In  the  upper  portion, 
which  is  equally  strong,  the  rooms  and  staircase  take  up 
the  hollow  centre.  The  lantern  is  octagonal.  This  build- 
ing, which  has  given  to  the  name  of  Smeaton  an  imperish- 
able fume,  bears  on  its  granite  cornice  the  truly  appropriate 
inscription:— “Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it”  (Psalm  cxxvii.  1);  and  over  the 
lantern,  “ 24tla  August,  1759.  Laus  Deo.” 
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many  ships  of  the  navy : they  rule  the 

waves  of  ocean  in  the  seas  that  encircle 
earth  ; and  Plymouth  will  be  especially  glori- 
fied when  the  triumphs  of  British  sailors,  from 
the  admiral  to  the  able  seaman,  supply  subjects 
of  discourse. 

But  we  have  a theme  that  demands  all  the 
space  we  can  give — Mount  Edgcumbe,  and 
that  other  seat  of  the  ancient  family,  Cothele.  * 

For  Mount  Edgcumbe  Art  has  done  little ; 
but  it  was  here  unnecessary  for  Art  to  do  much : 
like  some  women,  whose  charms  of  expression 
and  perfect  “ loveliness  ” do  not  seem  to  require 
beauty,  this  delicious  peninsula  has  been  so 
richly  gifted  by  nature,  that,  perhaps,  efforts  to 
enhance  its  attractions  might  have  lessened 
instead  of  augmenting  them.  Hill  and  dell, 
heights  and  hollows,  pasture  slopes  and  rugged 
hillocks,  succeed  each  other  with  a delicious 
harmony  we  have  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  On 
one  side  of  the  bay  are  the  three  busy  towns, 
active  with  energetic  life  ; on  another  are  the 
cultivated  hill-sides  of  productive  Devon ; on 
another  is  the  open  sea,  with  the  two  objects 
we  have  noted — the  Breakwater  and  the  mar- 
vellous Eddystone.  Everywhere  Nature  has 
had  its  own  sweet  will ; even  the  laurel  hedges 
have  risen  thirty  feet  in  height ; the  lime  trees 
grow  as  if  they  had  never  been  trimmed; 
while  the  slopes,  from  the  hill-heights  to  the 
sea-rocks,  appear  as  sheen  as  if  the  scythe  had 
been  perpetually  smoothing  them.  Here  and 
there,  pretty  and  pleasant  shelters  have  been 
provided  for  visitors  who  throng  hither  for 
health  and  relaxation ;f  “look  out”  seats  are 
provided  on  many  of  the  hill-tops ; and  the 
deer  and  the  rabbits  have  free  pasturage  in 
the  noble  Park  that  occupies  a space  of  many 
hundred  acres  between  the  harbour  and  the 
sea.  Nor  may  we  forget  the  “defences”  of 
the  peninsula : the  battery  that  would  here, 
as  elsewhere,  “ keep  the  foreigner  from  fooling 
us,”  and  that  battery  called  “the  Salute,”  in 
which  the  huge  “Armstrongs”  are  hidden, 
but  where  may  be  seen,  by  all  on-lookers, 
twenty-one  mounted  cannon — “prizes”  from 
ships  of  “ the  enemy  ” taken  during  the  war 
with  France. 

All,  therefore,  is  not  left  to  Nature.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  gardens  : prettily  laid  out; 
enriched  by  rare  trees,  with  vases  and  statues 
j udiciously  intermixed  ; and,  especially,  a grove 
of  orange  trees,  with  several  summer-houses  in 
pleasant  nooks,  where  cedars,  magnolias,  cork 
trees,  and  other  trees,  supply  shade  and  shelter 
from  rain  and  sun.  Art  has  here  been  aiding 
Nature,  but  its  influence  is  felt  rather  than  seen  ; 
those  to  whom  the  “grounds  ” owe  much  seem 
to  have  been  ever  mindful  that  their  profuse 
and  natural  luxuriance  needed  few  checks  of 
the  pruner  and  trainer.  The  name  of  one  of 
these  benefactors  is  recorded — a votive  urn 
contains  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  that  countess 
“ whose  taste  embellished  these  retreats,  herself 
their  brightest  ornament” — Countess  Sophia, 
who  could  not  have  found  on  earth  a home 
more  lovely  than  that  which,  in  1806,  she  was 
called  to  leave  for  one  still  more  perfect  and 
more  beautiful. 

The  great  charm  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  five-mile  drive  through  the 
Park,  along  a road  that  everywhere  skirts  the 
harbour  or  the  sea.  It  is  perpetual  hill  and 
dell : a mimic  ruin,  intended  as  a view  tower, 
and  answering  its  purpose  well,  is  the  only 
object  remarkable  on  the  higher  grounds,  if  we 
except  the  church  — Maker  Church  — neither 
venerable  nor  picturesque,  but  containing  many 


interesting  memorials  of  the  Edgcumbe  family  ;* 
but  down  in  the  dales  (in  nearly  all  of  them) 
are  the  pretty  “lodges,”  where  the  keepers  and 
gardeners  reside,  and  where  simple  “ refresh- 
ments ” of  milk  and  hot  water  are  provided  for 
the  crowds  who  are  weekly  visitors  to  the  domain. 
One  of  these  we  have  pictured. 

Lady  Emma’s  cottage — Lady  Emma  being 
the  first  countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  wife  of 
George,  first  Baron  and  Earl  of  that  title — is 
charmingly  situated  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
the  dells  of  this  domain,  surrounded  by  soft 
grassy  turf,  and  overhung  by  lofty  trees  ; the 
cottage  itself  is  completely  embosomed  in 
creeping  plants,  and  has  a rustic  verandah  ex- 
quisitely decorated  with  fir-cones  and  other 
natural  productions,  so  disposed  as  to  give 
considerable  richness  to  the  effect  of  the  build- 
ing. The  little  valley  in  which  it  stands,  hol- 
lowed out  with  great  regularity  by  nature,  and 
sloping  gently  down  towards  the  sea,  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  spots  on  the  whole  estate.  The 
footway  winds  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  and  at  the  head  of  the  dell  is  a spacious 
alcove  composed  of  Gothic  fragments,  called 
the  “Ruined  Chapel,”  from  which  a glorious 
view  is  obtained. 

In  the  grounds  the  most  famous  points  for 
the  attraction  of  visitors  are  “ Thomson’s  Seat 
the  “Temple  of  Milton;”  a recess  called  the 


“Amphitheatre;”  a charming  alcove,  the  “White 
Seat,”  which  commands  a splendid  prospect; 
“the  Arch,”  which  overlooks  the  Sound  ; and 
the  “zig-zag  walks,”  which  lead  down  along 
the  cliffs  and  through  the  woods,  and  are  the 
favourite  resorts  of  visitors. 

The  gardens  are  three  in  number,  and  called 
respectively  the  “Italian,”  the  “French,”  and 
the  “English”  gardens,  in  each  of  which  the 
special  characteristics  of  planting  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  countries  are  carried  out — the 
conservatories,  fountains,  orangeries,  terraces, 
&c.,  being,  in  each  instance,  built  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  interest  of  the  views 
from  every  portion  of  the  Park ; they  are  perpe- 
tually varied  as  the  eye  turns  from  sea  to 
shore,  and  from  shore  to  sea ; each  one  of 
them  enhanced  by  ships  at  anchor  or  in  full 
sail ; while  boats  of  all  forms  and  sizes  are 
continually  passing  to  and  fro.* 

We  turn  our  backs  on  the  Breakwater  and 
distant  Eddystone,  to  mark  the  steamer  passing 
under  the  most  remarkable  effort  of  engineering 
skill  in  England — one  of  the  legacies  of  Brunei — 
the  viaduct  that  crosses  the  Tamar  from  Devon- 
shire into  Cornwall ; and  long  to  visit  (which  we 
may  easily  do,  for  a steamboat  runs  there  daily 
in  summer)  the  beautiful  river  Tamar  and  its 
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* There  are,  of  course,  photographs  in  abundance  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  adjacent  scenery,  and  objects  of 
interest  in  and  about  Plymouth,  indeed,  of  all  the  attrac- 
tive places  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall : they  will  be 
found  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  Heath,  optician, 
George  Street,  Plymouth,  and  are  principally  executed  by 
Mr.  Yeo,  of  Union  Street,  in  that  town;  an  artist  of  consider- 
able ability  and  of  great  skill  in  the  art  of  photography. 
To  both  these  gentlemen  we  are  indebted  for  courteous  aid 
and  co-operation.  The  drawings  on  the  wood  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  and  are 
engraved  by  Messrs.  J.  ami  G.  P.  Nicholls. 

t The  grounds  are  on  Mondays  freely  open  to  all  comers ; 
but  on  any  day  visitors  will  be  admitted  to  them  by  appli- 
cation at  the  Manor  Office,  Stonehouse,  near  to  the  ferry 
by  which  passengers  are  conveyed  across.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a road  for  carriages : but  that  implies  a drive  of 
twelve  miles  there,  and  twelve  miles  back,  besides  the 
drive  of  five  or  six  miles  round  the  Park. 


grand  tributary,  the  Tavy.  A drive  of  a mile, 
and  before  us  is  a continuation  of  the  promontory, 
still  charming ; and  alittle  farther  on,  but  across 
the  river  Lynher — and  adjacent  to  the  ancient 
borough  of  St.  Germans,  with  its  venerable 
church,  once  the  cathedral  of  the  See  of  Corn- 
wall— is  Port  Eliot,  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Eliot,  Earls  of  St.  Germans.  In  a 
word,  a hundred  points  of  deep  and  exciting 
interest,  picturesquely  beautiful  and  historically 
interesting,  may  be  seen  and  “taken  note  of,” 
from  the  several  points  to  which  a drive  through 
the  Park  conducts. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  the  mansion  : parts 
of  it  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
its  outward  signs  of  remote  age  are  few ; it 
seems  built  for  comfort;  it  is  thoroughly  a 
domestic  house ; the  rooms  are  neither  large, 
lofty,  nor  stately  ; but  all  of  them  are  made  to 
live  in — so  many  parts  of  a home.  We  may 
except  the  Hall,  however;  that  is  “grand:” 
there  is  a minstrels’  gallery,  and  it  is  often  used 
for  music.  The  house  is  full  of  family  and  his- 
toric portraits  : some  of  them  by  the  great  old 
masters,  many  by  Sir  Joshua,  “ dear  Knight 
of  Plympton,”  while  ten  or  twelve  Vander- 

* The  date  of  the  erection  of  Maker  Church  is  not 
known.  It  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  and 
there  is  a well, near  the  church  still  designated  St. 
Julian's  well. 


veldes  grace  the  several  apartments.  Of  these 
some  are  stated  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
artist  at  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Of  one,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  and  the  artist,  the 
original  and  amended  sketches  hang  beside  the 
picture.  The  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
are  of  individuals  of  three  generations,  and 
those  by  Lely  are  in  his  best  style. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  delicious  views  are 
obtained  from  the  windows  of  all  the  leading 
chambers,  not  only  on  the  upper  but  on  the 
ground  floors,  as  well  as  from  the  several 
terraces  by  which  the  dwelling  is,  on  all  sides, 
environed — occupying  as  it  does  an  elevation  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  hill  slopes. 

Before  we  visit  Cothele — the  other  mansion 
of  the  Mount-Edgcumbes — we  give  some  ac- 


* Especially  must  we  make  note  of  Drake's  Island ; an 
island  in  mid-channel  between  Plymouth  and  Mount 
Edgcumbe ; it  appears  on  the  map,  however.as  St.  Nicholas 
Island,  its  original  name,  but  it  has,  in  later  times,  been 
occasionally  called  Drake’s  Island,  alter  the  great  ad- 
miral— one  of  the  many  sea-heroes  of  whom  Plymouth  is 
justly  proud.  This  island  is  connected  with  the  shore  at 
Mount  Edgcumbe  by  a submarine  ridge  of  rocks,  called  the 
“Bridge,”  which  renders  the  passage,  on  that  side,  danger- 
ous to  ships  of  even  moderate  burthen.  On  the  island 
was  formerly  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
which  was  converted  in  the  fifteenth  century  into  a bul- 
wark. The  island  contains  about  three  acres  of  land,  and 
is  strongly  fortified. 
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count  of  the  ancient  and  long-honoured  family, 
who  have  been  their  lords  for  many  hundred 
years. 

The  family  of  Edgcumbe,  or  Edgcomb,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  the  name  being  derived  from  their 
original  possession  of  Eggescomb,  Egecomb,  or 
Edgcombe  (now  called  Lower  Edgcumbe),  in 
the  parish  of  Milton  Abbots,  in  that  county. 
From  this  family  and  this  place,  the  noble 
family  of  the  Earls  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  is 
descended  as  a younger  branch. 

In  1292  Richard  Edgcumbe  was  Lord  of 
Edgcumbe,  in  Milton  Abbots,  and  he  was  direct 
ancestor,  both  of  the  present  representative  ot 
the  main  line,  who  is  twentieth  in  direct  lineal 
descent,  and  of  the  present  ennobled  family,  as 
well  as  of  the  branches  settled  in  Kent  and 
elsewhere. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  William  de 
Eggescombe,  or  Edgcombe,  second  son  of  the 
House  of  Edgcumbe,  having  married  Hilaria, 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  deCothele, 
of  Cothele,  or  Coteel,  in  the  parish  of  Calotock, 
in  Cornwall,  a fine  old  Cornish  family,  became 
possessed  of  Cothele  and  the  other  estates,  and 
removed  into  Cornwall.  Here,  at  Cothele,  he 
and  his  descendants  resided  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

Richard  Edgcumbe, *great  grandson  of  W illiam 
de  Edgcumbe  and  Hilaria  de  Cotehele,  is  said  to 
have  built  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  old 
residence  of  Cothele  as  it  remains  at  the  present 
day : of  this  singular  mansion  we  shall  furnish 
some  details.  At  Bosworth  Richard  Edg- 
cumbe received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
his  victorious  leader,  Henry  VII.,  was  made 
comptroller  of  his  household,  and  one  of  his 
Privy  Council,  and  had  the  castle  and  lordship 
of  Totnes,  in  Devonshire — forfeited  to  the  crown 
on  the  attainder  of  John  Lord  Zouch  for  high 
treason — conferred  upon  him  by  that  monarch, 
with  many  other  honours  and  dignities,  and 
large  extents  of  land,  including  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Bodrugan,  who  had  likewise  been  attainted  for 
high  treason.  He  also  held,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  the  offices  of  recorder,  and 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Launceston,  and  con- 
stable of  Hertford,  & c.  In  1488  Sir  Richard 
was  sent  into  Ireland,  as  Lord  Deputy,  by  his 
royal  master,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  of 
the  Irish  people,  embarking  at  Mounts  Bay 
in  the  Anne  of  Fowey , and  attended  by  other 
ships,  and  a retinue  of  five  hundred  men.  Ho 
died  in  1489,  at  Morlaix,  while  holding  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassador  to  France.  He  mar- 
ried Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tremaine  of 
Collacombe,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 

His  son,  Piers  Edgcumbe,  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  9th,  10th,  and  13th  Henry  VII. 
and  2nd  Henry  VIII.  “ At  the  creation  of 
Prince  Arthur  he  was  one  of  the  twenty  indi- 
viduals who  were  made  Knights  of  the  Cross  of 
St.  Andrew.”  He,  with  others,  was  “ appointed 
to  review  and  array  all  men  at  arms,  archers, 
and  others,  who  were  to  accompany  Sir  Thomas 
D’Arcy  in  his  expedition  against  the  Moors 
and  infidels.”  He  was  one  of  the  expedition 
into  France,  5th  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  his  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  at  the  sieges  of  Toumay 
and  Thurovenne,  and  at  the  battle  of  Spurs,  he 
was  created  a knight-banneret.  Sir  Piers 
Edgcumbe  was  married  twice : first  to  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Stephen  Durnford,  by 
his  wife  the  heiress  of  Rame ; and  second,  to 


* This  Sir  Richard,  was,  as  Fuller  says,  “ memorable  in 
his  generation  for  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  He  was, 
in  the  time  of  King  Richard  HI.,  so  hotly  pursued,  and 
narrowly  searched  for,  that  he  was  forced  to  hide  himself 
in  his  wood,  at  his  house,  in  Cuttail,  in  Cornwall.  Heie 
extremity  taught  him  a suddain  policy,  to  put  a stone  in 
his  capp  and  tumble  the  same  into  the  water,  whilst  these 
rangers  were  fast  at  his  heels,  who,  looking  down  alter 
the  noise,  and  seeing  the  cap  swimming  therein,  supposed 
that  hee  had  desperately  drowned  himself,  and  deluded  by 
this  honest  fraud,  gave  over  their  further  pursuit,  leaving 
him  at  liberty  to  shift  over  into  Brittany.  Nor  was  his 
gratitude  less  than  his  ingenuity,  who,  in  remembranse  of 
his  delivery,  after  his  return  built  a chappel  (which  still  re- 
mains) in  the  plase  where  he  lurked,  and  lived  in  great 
repute  with  prince  and  people.”  After  thus  cleverly  mis- 
leading his  pursuers,  Richard  Edgcumbe  crossed  the 
channel  in  a small  ship,  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  Brit- 
tuny,  with  whom  he  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  King  Richard  was  killed.j 


daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Lutterell,  by  wnom  be  i 
bad  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son,  Richard. 

Piers  Edgcumbe  died  in  1607,  and  on  bis 
tomb  his  honours  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

“Lief  Tenant  to  my  Queen  long  Time, 

And  often  for  my  Shire  a Knighte ; 

My  Merit  did  to  Creddit  clime. 

Still  bidinge  in  my  Cullinge  righte ; 


By  Loyally  my  Faith  was  tryedc. 

Peaceful!  I liv’d,  hopeful  I diede.” 

His  son,  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  knighted  by 
James  I.,  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Totnes, 
for  Grampound,  and  for  Bossiney  ; he  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard 
Coteele,  or  Cottle,  of  London,  and  by  her,  who 
died  eighteen  years  before  him,  had  issue, 
two  sons,  Piers  and  Richard,  by  the  eldest 


Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Griffith  Ap  Rys,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.  By  the  first  of  these  marriages, 
Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe  acquired  the  manors  and 
estates  of  the  Durnfords,  including  that  of 
West  Stonehouse  (now  Mount  Edgcumbe). 
He  had  issue  by  her,  three  sons,  Richard,  John, 
and  James,  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth, 


Jane,  and  Agnes  (or  Anne).  Sir  Piers  Edg- 
cumbe died  in  1539,  and  was  succeeded  as  heir 
by  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Edgcumbe,  who  was 
knighted  in  1536. 

This  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  built  the  present 
family  mansion,  on  a part  of  the  estate  which 
his  father  had  acquired  bj'  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  Durnfords  (who  had  inherited  it 


from  the  ancient  family  of  Stonehouse  or  Sten- 
house),  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  “Mount 
Edgcumbe.”  He  was  sheriff  of  Devon  35tli 
Henry  VIII.  and  1st  Queen  Mary.  He  married 
first  a daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundel,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue  ; and,  second,  Winifred  Essex, 
and  by  her  had,  besides  other  issue,  a son,  Piers, 


or  Peter,  who  succeeded  him.  Sir  Richard  Edg- 
cumbe, who  kept  up  a fine  establishment,  and  at 
one  time  entertained  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  Netherlands  admirals, 
died  in  1561.  Piers  (or  Peter)  Edgcumbe,  who 
was  member  of  parliament,  and  was  also  sheriff 
of  Devon  9th  Elizabeth,  married  Margaret, 
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of  whom,  Piers  Edgcumbe,  he  was  succeeded. 
This  gentleman  distinguished  himself  by  his 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause ; he  “ was  a master 
of  languages  and  sciences,  a lover  of  the  king 
and  church,  which  he  endeavoured  to  support 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  and  fortune.”  Sir  Alexander  Carew 
and  Major  Scawen,  for  holding  connection  with 
Piers  Edgcumbe,  who  held  a colonel's  commission 
in  the  king’s  armj',  were  beheaded.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Glanvil,  and  died 
in  1660,  being  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Richard  Edgcumbe,  who  had  been  knighted 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Parliament.  He  married  Anne 
Montague,  daughter  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, by  whom  he  had  issue,  two  sons,  Piers, 
who  died  young  and  unmarried,  and  Richard 
and  six  daughters.  He  died  in  16S8. 

To  this  time,  for  several  generations,  it  will 
have  been  noticed,  the  inheritors  of  the  estate 
alternated,  in  name,  between  Piers  (or  Peter) 
and  Richard.  This  succession  of  name  was 
now  broken  by  the  death  of  Piers,  the  eldest 
son. 

Richard  Edgcumbe,  soon  after  coming  of  age, 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  Cornwall,  and  continued 
to  sit  for  various  places  until  1742.  In  1716 
and  1720  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1724  was  Vice-Treasurer, 
and  Paymaster  of  the  Taxes,  &c.  In  1742  he 
was  created  Baron  Edgcumbe  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe, and  was  afterwards  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,'  one  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Cornwall. 
His  lordship,  by  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  F urnese,  had  issue,  three  sons,  Richard, 
Henry  (who  died  an  infant),  and  George ; he 
died  in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estate  by  his  eldest  son, 

Richard,  second  Baron  Edgcumbe,  member 
in  Parliament  for  various  places,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  afterwards  appointed 
Comptroller  of  his  Majesty’s  Household.  He 
was  a man  of  great  talent,  and  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  “Royal  and  Noble 
Authors:  ” — His  lordship’s  skill  as  a draughts- 
manis  said  to  have  been  such  as  might’entitle  him 
to  a place  in  the  “Anecdotesof  English  Painting,” 
“ while  the  ease  and  harmony  of  his  poetic  com- 
positions give  him  an  authorised  introduction 
here.”  . . . “ a man  of  fine  parts,  great  knowledge, 
and  original  wit,  who  possessed  a light  and  easy 
vein  of  poetry ; who  was  calculated  by  nature 
to  serve  the  public,  and  to  charm  society  ; but 
who  unhappily  was  a man  of  pleasure,  and  left 
his  gay  associates  a most  affcctipg  example  how 
health,  fame,  ambition,  and  everything  that 
may  be  laudable  in  principle  or  practice,  are 
drawn  into  and  absorbed  by  that  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  whirlpools— gaming.”  His  lordship, 
dying  unmarried  in  1761,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  George  as  third  baron.  This  nobleman 
who  had  sat  in  several  parliaments,  and  held 
various  public  offices  (among  them  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Cornwall),  and  was  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  married  Emma,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Gilbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  by  whom  he  had  issue  an  only 
son,  who  succeeded  him.  His  lordship  was,  on 
the  17th  February,  1781,  created,  in  addition 
to  his  title  of  Baron  Edgcumbe,  Viscount  Mount 
Edgcumbe  and  Yalletort ; and  in  1789  he  was 
further  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Dying  in  1795, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Richard,  as 
second  earl,  who  also  held  the  office  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Cornwall.  This  nobleman  mar- 
ried Lady  Sophia  Hobart,  daughter  of  John, 
second  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  by  her  had 
issue,  two  sons,  Ernest  Augustus,  and  George, 
and  two  daughters.  His  lordship  died  in  1839, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ernest 
Augustus,  as  third  earl,  who  (born  in  1797)  was 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen  and  Colonel  of  the 
Cornwall  militia.  He  married  Caroline  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Feilding, 
who  still  survives  him,  and  is  an  extra  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen.  By  her  his 
lordship  had  issue  two  sons:  viz.,  William 
Henry  and  Charles  Ernest,  and  two  daughters, 
of  whom  Ernestine  Emma  Horatia  is  still 
living.  The  earl  died  in  1861,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  as  fourth  earl. 


The  present  nobleman,  William  Henry,  fourth  father,  he  entered  the  Upper  House.  His  lordship 
earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,*  the  noble  owner  of  i is  an  extra  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  H.R.H 
Mount  Edgcumbe  and  of  the  large  estates  the  Prince  of  Wales ; is  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
concentrated  in  the  family,  was  born  in  1832.  the  2nd  battalion  and  Captain  Commandant  of 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Christ  the  16th  corps  of  Devon  Rifle  Volunteers;  is  a 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  B.A.  in  1856,  1 Special  Deputy  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  &c., 
and  sat  as  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Plymouth  j &c.  He  married  in  1858  the  Lady  Katherine 
from  1859  to  1861,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  : Elizabeth  Hamilton,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
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Duke  of  Abercom,  and  has  by  her  issue  one  son, 
Piers  Alexander  Hamilton,  Viscount  Valletort 
(bom  1865),  and  three  daughters,  Victoria 
Frederica  Caroline,  Albertha  Louisa  Florence, 
and  Edith  Hilaria. 

From  the  ancient  mansion  at  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe we  proceed  to  that  which  is  still  older 
and  more  venerable — Cothele. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a house  continuing — 


and  but  little  changed — to  be  inhabited  by  the 
same  family,  or,  indeed,  inhabited  at  all,  during 
a period  approaching  three  centuries : yet 
that  is  the  case  with  Cothele,  pride  of  the 
beautiful  river  Tamar,  and  one  of  the  “gems” 
of  Cornwall  ;*  its  gigantic  oaks  and  chestnuts 
are  obviously  so  old  ; but  it  is  requisite  to  exa- 
mine the  exterior,  and  especially  the  interior, 
to  obtain  conviction  that  the  mansion  dates 


MOUNT  EDGCUMBE : 

from  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Henry  ; while  its 
present  lord  is  the  lineal  representative  of  the 


* The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  ar e— gules, 
on  a bend  ermine,  cottised,  or,  three  boars’  heads,  argent. 
Crest — a boar,  statant,  argent,  gorged  with  a wreath  of 
oak,  vert,  fructed,  or.  Supporters  — two  greyhounds, 
argent,  gutte  de  poii,  and  gorged  with  a collar,  dove-tailed, 
gules. 


THE  SALUTE  BATTERY. 


knight  who  built  it— Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe — 

* The  name  of  Cothele  is  conjectured  to  be  hence 
derived : “ coit  being  a wood  in  ancient  Cornish,  and  hel 
a river:  the  wood  by  the  river,  or,  in  a mixture  of  British 
and  old  English,  the  hall  in  the  wood,  healle  being  a hall 
or  manor-house.”  The  name  occurs  in  many  very  ancient 
records,  temp.  Henry  III.,  “William  Cothele  engages  to 
defend  by  his  body,  in  due/,  the  right  of  Roger  de  Wanton 
and  Katerine.  his  wife,  to  lands  in  Somerset  against 
William  de  Deveneys.” 


whose  house  it  is  we  see,  nearly  as  he  left  it  :* 
but,  also,  we  may  examine  the  armour  he  wore, 
for  it  still  hangs  in  his  hall ; the  table  at  which 
he  feasted  (the  worm  of  time  only  has  touched 
it)  ; the  chairs  on  which  he  and  his  dame  sat, 
the  very  bed  on  which  they  slept,  while  the 
tapestry,  woven  by  fair  hands  that  have  been 
dust  for  three  centuries,  still  cover  the  old 
walls.  Charles  I.  certainly  slept  in  one  of 
these  rooms,  and  it  demands  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  that  the  illustrious  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  often  its  honoured  guest. 
We  may  have  been  seated  in  the  very  chair  in 
which  the  great  knight  recounted  his  adven- 
turous exploits  against  the  hated  Spaniards 
under  his  cousin’s  roof-tree.  Memories  haunt 
every  room ; every  hole  and  corner,  so  to  speak, 
has  a tale  to  tell  of  the  long  past. 

The  house  is  one  of  the  finest  remaining  ex- 
amples of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  and, 
with  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  general  plan  and  in  some 
of  its  details,  is  one  of  the  best  existing  speci- 
mens of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture  in 
England.  Although,  doubtless,  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  Sir  Richard 
Edgcumb,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  was 
not  built  by  him,  but  that  ho  added  to,  and  en- 
larged the  then  family  residence  of  the  Cotheles, 
many  portions  of  which  exist  at  the  present 
time,  f The  buildings  surround  two  court- 
yards, or  quadrangles,  the  entrance  being  sur- 
mounted by  an  embattled  tower ; the  main 
buildings  and  large  tower  are  also  embattled. 

The  banqueting-hall  is  a noble  apartment, 
42  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide.  It  has  a remark- 
ably fine  timber  roof,  with  intersecting  arches  in 
its  compartments.  xVt  the  upper  end,  to  the 
left,  the  lord’s  table  stood  beneath  the  bayed 
window,  and  opposite  to  it  a doorway  leads  to 
the  principal  staircase.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  are  three  doorways,  one  of  which  led  to 
the  great  kitchen,  and  the  other  two  to  the 
buttery  and  the  cellar.  On  the  walls  are 
suits  of  armour,  helmets,  breastplates,  war- 
ders’ horns,  gauntlets,  matchlocks,  cross-bows, 
shields,  battle-axes,  halberts,  pikes,  swords, 
pistols,  gisarmes,  petronels,  and  two-handed 
swords  and  spears  that  may  have 
“ Bathed  in  gore 
On  the  plains  of  Azincourt.” 

In  the  windows  are  the  royal  arms,  the  arms 
and  impalements  of  Edgcumbe,  Cothele,  Hol- 
land, Tremaine,  Trenchard,  Durnford,  Rame, 
Cotterell,  Raleigh  (for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
grandmother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Edgcumbe  of  Cothele),  Trevanion  (Sir 
William  Trevanion  married  another  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  and  fought  by 
his  side  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  mutual  enemy,  Sir 
Henry  Bodrugan),  Carew,  of  Anthony  (of  the 
family  of  Carew  the  historian),  St.  Maur, 
Courteney,  Bigbury,  Fitz  waiter,  &c. 

The  dining-room  is  a charming  tapestried 
apartment,  with  mullioned  windows  and  a fine 
old  fire-place.  The  tapestry  is  highly  interest- 
ing, one  of  the  subjects  being  the  story  of 
Eurydice,  another  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  the 
others  rural  scenes,  equestrian  figures,  &c. 

Adjoining  the  dining-room  is  an  anteroom 
of  surpassing  interest.  “ The  tapestry  in  this 
room  represents  the  Sciences,  and  might  be 
called  the  school  of  Athens,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  subject  to  the  celebrated  picture  of 
Raphael.”  In  this  room,  as  in  others,  has  been 
collected  together  a fine  assemblage  of  old 
earthenware  and  other  interesting  matters  re- 
lating to  the  life  of  the  inmates  in  times  of  old. 
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The  chapel,  which  is  in  the  corner  of  the  I 
courtyard,  contains  a pretty  open-work  oak  : 
screen,  and  an  arched  roof,  at  the  intersections 
of  which  are  carved  bosses.  The  bowl  of  the  I 
original  font  is  preserved.  In  the  east  window, 
in  stained  glass,  are  considerable  portions  of 
full-length  figures,  probably  of  saints,  but  the 
names  do  not  appear,  while  in  the  upper  light 
is  represented  the  Annunciation.  The  angel  is 
red  with  green  wings,  and  on  a label,  in  black 
letter,  the  words  “ Ave  Maria  gracia  plena,  DEs 
tecum.”  The  Virgin  is  on  the  other  side,  near  a 
building  resembling  a church,  with  a label  also, 
on  which  once  was  “ Ecce  ancilla  Dili ; fiat  mi 
sedm  verbu-tuu.”  In  the  lower  compartment 
of  the  window  will  be  noticed  three  shields  of  i 
arms : the  first  being  Edgcumbe,  quartering  ' 
Tremaine  (or  Trenchard) ; the  second,  first,  and  ; 
fourth  Edgcumbe,  second  Holland,  third  Tre- 
maine, impaling  first  and  fourth  Durnford, 
second  Fitzwalter,  and  third,  now  blank  but 
probably  originally  containing  Bigbury  ; and 
the  third  which  contained  Edgcumbe  and  several 
quarterings,  much  injured.  In  the  south 
window  are  two  female  saints,  St.  Ann  and  St. 
Katherine.  “ An  ancient  altar-piece  has  the 
date  1589,  and  in  the  centre  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi ; while  on  one  door  is  the  portrait  of  a 
man  with  ‘ mt  sum  38,’  and  on  the  other  of  a 


female,  with  ‘ mt  sum  28,’  and  on  each  door  a 
shield  with  or,  an  arrow,  sable."  The  chapel  is 
entered  from  the  dining-room  as  well  as  from 
the  courtyard  and  domestic  offices.  It  has  a 
small  bell  turret. 

The  bedrooms — “the  white  room,”  the  “red 
room,”  the  “best  room,”  “King Charles’s  room,” 
and  “Queen  Anne’s  room  ” — are  all  hung  with 
fine  tapestry,  and  furnished  in  a style  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  place  itself.  The  ceiling  of  the 
first  of  theso  is  of  geometric  design.  The 
carved  furniture  in  these  rooms  is  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  among  the  decora- 
tions are  many  shields  of  arms  of  the  Edg- 
cumbes  and  their  alliances.  The  tapestry  is  of 
the  finest  character,  the  furniture  grand  as  old 
furniture  well  can  be,  the  hangings  rich  in 
material  and  hoary  with  age,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  most  veritable  vertu  character — each  room 
in  this  grand  old  mansion  offers  subject-matter 
enough  for  a separate  volume. 

The  drawing-room  is  also  a fine  tapestried 
apartment,  furnished  with  massive  ebony 
chairs,  ebony  sofa,  and  ebony  carved  cabinet, 
and  all  the  appliances  en  suite.  The  kitchen 
and  the  other  domestic  offices  are  each  and  all 
of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  convey 
to  the  mind  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
inmates  in  days  gone  by.  It  is  impossible, 
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* It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
Momit-Edgeuuibe.  who,  we  rejoice  to  know,  cherishes 
every  portion  of  the  venerable  mansion,  with  its  decora- 
tions and  contents.  It  is  made  thoroughly  comfortable, 
yet  without  in  the  slightest  degree  imparing  its  “na- 
tural ” character ; scarcely,  indeed,  displacing  a single 
relic  of  antiquity,  of  which  every  room  contains  some 
singular,  interesting,  and  often  beautiful,  examples.  The 
people  are  admitted  freely  to  the  woods  and  grounds ; and 
parties  visit  there  nearly  every  day — a steamboat  running 
daily,  in  summer,  up  the  Tamar  from  Plymouth. 

t Carew  describes  the  building  as  “ auncient , large, 
strong,  and  faire  he  was  born  in  1555,  and  wrote  before 
1600;  and  would  scarcely  have  described  a building  as 
“auncient,”  which  had  been  erected  only  a century  before 
his  time.  He  describes  also  the  chapel  as  “ richly  fur- 
nished by  the  devotion  of  times  past.” 


indeed,  to  conceive  anything  better  than  Cothele 
as  an  illustration  of  the  home-life  of  our  me- 
diaeval ancestors ; for  the  building,  the  furniture, 
and  the  appliances,  as  they  are  to  day,  so  were 
they  three  hundred  years  ago.  As  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VII.,  so  it  is  in  those  of  Queen 
Victoria ; and  so,  thanks  to  the  preserving  spirit 
of  the  Edgcumbes,  it  is  likely  to  remain  for 
centuries  to  come. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  mention  is 
made  of  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe’s  escape  from  \ 
his  pursuers,  and  of  his  founding  a chapel  on 
the  spot  of  his  deliverance.  This  little  chapel 
still  stands  to  mark  the  spot,  and  to  bring  ! 
back  to  the  mind  the  circumstances  of  his  j 
escape,  and  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  pursuers.  , 
The  chapel  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  I 
overlooking  the  water,  and  from  the  east  window 
the  view  is  wonderfully  grand.  In  this  east  1 
window  is  a figure  of  St.  George  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Annunciation  and  the  Crucifixion  on  [ 
either  side.  It  also  bears  the  arms  of  Edgcumbe  I 
and  Tremaine.  In  the  other  windows  are  also 
figures  in  stained  glass,  and  on  the  altar  is  a 
triptych.  Among  other  interesting  features  in 
this  chapel — and  they  are  many — is  a fac-simile 
of  the  ancient  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
at  Morlaix. 

The  grounds  are  charmingly  wild,  yet  graceful. 
Nature  is  in  a great  degree  left  to  have  her 


i own  way ; the  trees  are  of  magnificent  size  (one 
| of  them  indeed  measures  28  feet  in  girth),  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  grow  in  rich  luxuriance : every 
now  and  then  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
bountiful  river,  and,  on  tbe  opposite  side,  of  the 
j hills-steeps  and  thick  woods  of  Devonshire. 

A pretty  landing  place  for  boats  is  among  the 
j most  picturesque  points  in  the  landscape ; a 
I lesser  river  hero  flows  into  the  Tamar ; a water- 
fall adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene  ; and  a neat 
| little  inn,  close  to  the  bank,  gives  refreshment 
| to  the  wayfarer ; above  all  its  attractions  is  to 
, be  counted  this — it  is  distant  a dozen  miles  from 
! a railway,  and  the  shrill  whistle  never  breaks 
| the  harmony  of  the  song-birds  who  “cannot 
help  but  sing  ’ ’ in  every  bush,  brake,  and  tree  of 
the  demesne.  The  scenery  on  the  river  in  the 
I neighbourhood  of  Cothele  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  in  many  places  thickly  overhung 
by  skirting  woods.  Danescombe,  a deep  hollow 
in  the  woods,  is  a charming  spot,  as  are  the 
Morwell  rocks,  and  many  other  places. 

We  have  thus  pictured  two  of  the  most  an- 
cient, and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of 
the  Stately  Homes  of  England ; and  have  shown 
that  both  are  but  a day  distant  from  London. 
Surely  we  may  induce  some  to  visit  them  who 
have  calculated  how  most  pleasantly  and  most 
profitably  a month  of  summer  or  autumn  may 
be  spent. 


ggg^gyjs?' 
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Yet  we  have  directed  attention  to  but  one  of  Moors  of  Brent ; to  the  picturesque  and  pleasant 
a hundred  attractions  in  Devonshire  and  Corn-  J dingles  and  combs  of  Cornwood ; to  Plympton, 
wall : Devonshire  is  rich  in  the  picturesque  at  all  with  its  historic  sites  and  its  pleasant  associa- 
seasons  ; and  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Cornish  tions ; to  Bickleigh  and  its  poetical  vale ; to 
coast  has,  for  centuries,  been  a theme  of  special  { Dartmoor,  with  its  gloomy  waste,  its  wild  and 
laudation.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  other  j romantic  “breaks”  of  scenery,  and  its  endless 
countries  may  supply  us  with  finer  examples  of  ( antiquities ; and  to  scores  of  other  delicious 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  scenery  ; but  they  spots.  The  trip  up  the  river  Tamar  to  the  Weir- 
are  to  be  reached  only  by  sacrifices,  such  as  the  , head  is  one  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  every 
Home  Tourist  is  not  called  upon  to  make : our  visitor,  embracing,  as  it  does,  besides  hun- 
own  Islands  have  been  gifted  by  God  with  so  , dreds  of  other  points  of  interest,  the  dockyards, 
much  that  is  refreshing  as  well  as  exciting  to  the  ! gun-wharf,  Keyham  steam-yard,  Mount  Edg- 
eye  and  mind,  that  he  or  she  must  be  fastidious,  cumbe,  Torpoint,  Thanckes,  Gravesend  House, 
indeed,  who  fails  to  be  content  with  the  beauties  the  mouth  of  the  sweet  river  Lynher  by 
that  Nature  presents  so  “ near  at  hand  ” — acces-  , which  St.  Germans  is  reached;  Saltash,  whose 
sible  at  comparatively  easy  cost  of  time,  toil,  I women  are  proverbial  for  their  dexterity  and 
and  money.  strength  in  aquatic  exercises,  and  who  often 

Between  Exeter  and  Plymouth  there  may  bo  carry  off  regatta  prizes ; St.  Budeaux,  with  its 
a tour  for  every  day  of  a month.  conspicuous  church  ; the  junction  of  the  Tavy 

Among  the  more  delightful  trips,  where  all  with  the  Tamar;  Warleigh,  Beer  Ferris,  and 
is  so  beautiful,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  Maristow ; Cargreen  and  Landulph,  in  whose 
turn  in  any  direction  without  finding  some  de-  j churchyard  Theodore  Palmologus,  the  last  male 
lightful  place  or  some  interesting  object,  may  descendant  of  the  Christian  emperors  of  Greece, 
be  named  as  especially  within  the  reach  of  rests  in  peace ; Pentillie  Castle,  with  its  romantic 
visitors,  those  to  Ivy  Bridge,  with  its  abundant  love  stories  and  tales  of  change  of  fortune ; 
charms  of  hill,  dell,  wood,  and  river ; to  , Cothele,  of  which  we  have  spoken ; Calstock, 
Saltram,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  on  with  its  fine  old  church  situated  on  a promon- 
the  banks  of  the  Laira;  to  the  Beacon  and  tory;  Hare  wood  House,  the  seat  of  the  Trelaw- 


COTHELE  : THE  LANDING  PLACE. 

neys,  and  the  scene,  in  Mason’s  Elfrida , of  the  I birth;  men  renowned  in  art,  in  science,  and  in 
love  of  Ethelwold  and  of  the  misfortunes  con-  I letters:  and  the  gallant  men,  the  “ adventurers,” 
Bequent  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  | who  carried  the  flag  of  England  into  every 
Ordgar ; and  the  sublime  and  beautiful  Morwell  country  of  the  world,  braving  the  battle  and 
Rock.  the  breeze  in  all  the  seas  that  surround  earth 

Staddon  Heights,  Mount  Batten,  Penlee  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  a lon^ 
Point,  Hooe,  and  many  other  places,  are  within  list — the  names  of  Drake,  of  Raleigh,  and  of 
short  distances  of  the  Hoe,  at  Plymouth,  and  Davy ; of  Reynolds,  Northcote,  Haydon,  and 
can  be  easily  reached.  Trematon  Castle  and  | Eastlake ; of  Carew,  of  Hawkins,  and  of  Gilbert ; 
St.  John’s  are  also  near  at  hand,  and  pleasure  of  Kitto,  of  Bryant,  and  of  Hawker,  being  not  a 
trips  are  frequently  made  in  steam-boats  round  tithe  of  the  eminent  men  to  which  this  district 
the  Eddystone.  has  given  birth — of  whom  the  western  shires  are 

For  those  who  make  a longer  stay  in  South  rightly  and  justly  proud. 

Devon,  visits  may  well  be  made  to  Tavistock,  to  Shame  be  to  those  who  seek  in  other  lands 
Totnes,  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  to  Torquay,  the  enjoyment  they  may  find  so  abundantly  at 
with  a long  et  cetera.  Besides  the  trip  up  the  home — who  talk  freely  of  the  graces  and  gran- 
Tamar,  there  are  other  rivers  in  South  Devon  J deurs  of  far-off  countries,  and  do  not  blush  to 
whose  charms  are  of  a totally  different,  but  acknowledge  entire  ignorance  of  those  that  bless 
perhaps  even  more  exquisitely  beautiful  cha-  and  beautify  their  own. 

racter.  Thus  the  Dart,  the  Lynher,  the  Plym,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  are, 
the  Yealm,  the  Erme,  and  the  Tavy,  all  present  each  and  all,  rich  in  “ the  picturesque ;”  to  the 
attractions  to  the  tourist.  artist  and  Art-lover  they  present  attractions 

It  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  enjoyment  of  second  to  none  they  will  find  in  any  country  of 
those  who  visit  this  beautiful  county — the  fairest,  j the  Continent:  that  is  the  truest  “patriotism,” 
the  brightest,  and  the  “greenest”  of  all  our  ! which  inculcates,  as  a first  duty,  a full  appre- 
English  shires— to  recall  the  many  “ worthies”  ; ciation  of 

to  whom  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  given  “ Our  own,  our  native  land!” 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

L’ANGE  GABRIEL. 

P.  Delaroche,  Painter.  A.  Blanchard,  Engraver. 

If  Paul  Delaroche  may  be  placed  among 
the  foremost  of  modern  French  painters, 
Augustus  Blanchard  takes  rank  among  the 
first  of  modern  French  engravers  : so  that 
in  this  print  we  have  the  combined  efforts 
of  two  men,  each  most  distinguished  in  his 
special  art.  True,  it  is  only  an  ideal  por- 
trait ; but  how  exquisitely  beautiful  is  the 
face,  how  full  of  majestic  reverence,  realis- 
ing  the  archangel’s  own  words  as  related 
by  St.  Luke,  “ I am  Gabriel  that  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.”  It  is  evident  the 
painter  worked  his  subject  from  this  pas- 
sage of  scripture.  Mark,  too,  the  rich  yet 
simple  elegance  of  the  costume,  the  bands 
of  pearls,  and  the  vast  sapphires  and 
emeralds  distributed  around  the  shoulders  ; 
and  the  graceful  disposition  of  the  flowing 
hair,  on  the  edges  of  which  the  nimbus 
throws  a glory.  It  is  altogether  a con- 
ception that  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters 
could  not  have  excelled  in  poetic  beauty. 

Gabriel,  according  to  a writer  in  Kitto’s 
“ Bible  Cyclopaedia,”  signifies  the  mighty 
one,  or  hero,  of  God.  In  the  Bible  we  read 
of  him  as  the  heavenly  messenger  sent  to 
Daniel  to  explain  the  vision  of  the  man 
and  the  he-goat,  and  to  communicate  the 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks.  Under 
the  Christian  dispensation  he  was  employed 
to  announce  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
to  his  father  Zechariah,  and  that  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Both  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  Gabriel  has 
been  denominated  an  archangel.  The 
scriptures,  however,  affirm  nothing  posi- 
tively respecting  his  rank. 

In  a fragment  of  a Greek  wilting,  “ The 
Book  of  Enoch,”  the  four  great  archangels 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,  are 
described  as  reporting  the  corrupt  state 
of  mankind  to  the  Creator,  and  receiving 
thereupon  their  several  commissions. 
Gabriel  is  ordered  to  destroy  “ the  sons  of 
the  watchers  from  among  the  sons  of  men.” 
In  the  Rabbinical  writings  he  is  represented 
as  standing  in  front  of  the  throne  of  the 
Deity,  near  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  Rabbins  also  say  that  he  is 
the  Prince  of  Fire,  and  is  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  ripening  of  fruit;  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  understood  the  Chal- 
daic  and  Syriac  languages ; and  that  he 
taught  Joseph  the  seventy  tongues  spoken 
at  the  dispersion  of  Babel.  According  to 
them,  he  and  the  archangel  Michael  de- 
stroyed the  hosts  of  Sennacherib,  and  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Mahommedans  regard  Gabriel  with 
profound  veneration.  They  affirm  that  to 
him  was  committed  a copy  of  the  whole 
Koran,  which  he  imparted  in  successive 
portions  to  Mahommed.  He  is  styled  in  the 
Koran  the  “Spirit  of  Truth”  and  the 
“Holy  Spirit.”  In  his  hands  are  to  be 
placed  the  scales  in  which  the  actions  of 
men  will  be  weighed  at  the  last  day. 

The  angel  Gabriel  is  frequently  spoken 
of,  in  reference  to  his  visit  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  Old  Christmas  Carols : one  of 
them  commences  thus  : — 

“ The  Angel  Gabriel  from  God; 

Was  sent  lo  Galilee, 

Unto  a Virgin  fair  and  free 
Whose  name  was  call'd  Mary. 

And  when  the  Angel  hither  came, 

He  fell  down  on  his  knee, 

And,  looking  up  in  the  Virgin’s  face, 

He  said  ‘All  hail!  Marj:!  ’ 

Chorus.  Then  sing  we  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell ! 

We  may  rejoice  to  hear  the  voice 
Of  Angel  Gabriel.” 
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THE  BOW  CHINA  FACTORY, 

CALLED 

NEW  CANTON. 

Recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light 
many  important  particulars  relative  to  the 
Bow  porcelain  manufactory,  both  as  to  its 
history  and  the  description  of  ware  made 
there.  It  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford  le  Bow,  commonly  called  Bow, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  coeval  with  that  of  Chelsea, 
having  been  established  about  1730.  Our 
first  notice  of  it,  however,  does  not  com- 
mence until  the  year  1714,  when  Edward 
Heylin,  of  Bow,  merchant,  and  Thomas 
Erye,  of  West  Ham,  painter,  took  out 
their  first  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  from  an  earth  called  Unalcer, 
obtained  from  the  Cherokee  nation,  in 
America,  which  promised  “to  equal,  if 
not  exceed  in  goodness  and  beauty,  China 
or  porcelain  ware  imported  from  abroad.” 
The  second  patent  was  taken  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 1749,  by  Thomas  Frye,  painter,  alone, 
for  further  improvements  in  making  porce- 
lain “ not  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness, 
and  rather  superior  in  strength  than  the 
earthenware  that  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  china,  japan,  or  porcelain  ware.”* 
In  the  “ Lives  of  Eminent  English 
Painters,”  we  read  that  “ Thomas  Frye 
was  an  eminent  painter  in  oils,  crayons, 
and  miniature  ; he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed to  superintend  a manufactory  of 
useful  and  ornamental  China  established 
at  Bow,  but  which  has  long  since  been 
dissolved.  He  died  in  1763,  aged  52.”  t 
In  1750  the  concern  was  evidently  of 
considerable  importance,  and  had  doubtless 
been  gradually  increasing  its  business  for 
some  years  previously ; until  the  works 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  Weatherby  and 
Crowther,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
following  documents. 

From  1753  to  1763,  we  find  in  “Kent’s 
Directory”  their  names  occurring  every  year 
as  potters,  at  St.  Catherine’s,  near  the  Tower. 

This  was  the  warehouse  for  China  in- 
tended for  the  London  market,  but  a retail 
shop  was  subsequently  opened  in  Cornhill. 

In  Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette  for  No- 
vember, 1753,  appears  the  following  adver- 
tisement 

“ This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  painters  in  the 
blue  and  white  potting  way  and  enamellers  on 
china-ware,  that  by  applying  at  the  counting- 
house  at  the  china-house  near  Bow,  they  may 
meet  with  employment  and  proper  encourage- 
ment according  to  their  merit ; likewise  paint- 
ers brought  up  in  the  snuff-box  way,  japanning, 
fan-painting,  &c.,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
trial  wherein  if  they  succeed,  they  shall  have 
due  encouragement.  N.B. — At  the  same  house 
a person  is  wanted  who  can  model  small  figures 
in  clay  neatly.” 

There  is  a very  curious  document  accom- 
panying a Bow  china  punch-bowl  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  we  give,  as  having 
been  hitherto,  almost  solely,  the  only  au- 
thentic account  of  the  Bow  works ; it  serves 
to  corroborate  many  allusions  and  state- 
ments that  occur  in  the  documents  to  which 
wo  shall  presently  refer : — 

“ This  bowl  was  made  at  the  Bow  china 
manufactory,  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  Essex,  about 
the  year  1760,  and  painted  there  by  me,  Thomas 
Craft ; my  cipher  is  at  the  bottom ; it  is  painted 
in  what  we  used  to  call  the  old  Japan  taste,  a 


* These  patents  are  given  at  length  in  “ Chaffers’ 
Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  second 
edition,  p.  327. 

[f  Frye  was  also  a mezzotint  engraver  of  some  reputa- 
tion.—Ed. 


taste  at  that  time  much  esteemed  by  the  then 

Duke  of  Argyle 

“ The  above  manufactory  was  carried  on  many 
years  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Crowther  and 
Weatherby,  whose  names  are  known  almost 
over  the  world : they  employed  300  persons, 
about  90  painters  (of  which  I was  one)  and 
about  200  turners,  throwers,  &c.,  were  employed 
under  one  roof.  The  model  of  the  building 
was  taken  from  that  at  Canton,  in  China ; the 
whole  was  heated  by  two  stoves  on  the  outside 
of  the  building  and  conveyed  through  flews,  or 
pipes,  and  warmed  the  whole,  sometimes  to  an 
intense  heat,  unbarable  in  winter.  It  now 
wears  a miserable  aspect,  being  a manufactory 
for  tui-pentine,  and  small  tenements,  and  like 
Shakespeare’s  baseless  fabric,  &c.  Mr.  Wea- 
therby has  been  dead  many  years  ; Mr.  Crowther 
is  in  Morden  College,  Blackheath  ; and  lam  the 
only  person  of  all  those  employed  there  who 


annually  visit  him. 


“T.  Craft,  1790.” 


Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  whose  enthu- 
siastic and  unceasing  attention  has  been 
for  some  years  devoted  to  the  task  of 
elucidating  our  English  Ceramic  history, 
especially  the  porcelain  manufactories  of 
Bow,  Chelsea,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol,  and 
whose  interesting  collection  of  specimens, 
or  rather  a selection  from  it,  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has 
recently  acquired  sevei’al  books  formerly  in 


use  at  the  Bow  works,  including  books  of 
designs,  memorandum-books,  diaries,  and 
some  account-books  relative  to  the  business;  _ 
these  she  has  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  as 
to  the  early  history  of  this  manufactory, 
even  before  she  has  found  an  opportunity 
of  examining  them  herself. 

These  documents  are  from  the  library  of 
Mr.  Bowcocke,  of  Chester,  whose  brother, 
John,  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  works 
at  Bow,  and  to  whom  all  these  books  ori- 
ginally belonged. 

The  first  contains  the  accounts  from 
January  1750  — 1.  O.S.,  in  which  year 
the  partnership  of  Messrs.  Ci-owther  and 
Weatherby  commenced,  up  to  December, 
1755.  Fi’om  these  it  appears  that  a 
branch  establishment  was  opened  in  London 
in  1753,  which,  no  doubt,  was  that  of  St. 
Catherine’s,  near  the  Tower,  although  the 
place  is  not  mentioned.  An  account  is 
given  in  separate  columns  of  the  value  ot 
the  bis/cet  and  glazed-ware  taken  into  the 
warehouse  at  Bow,  and  sold  out  of  the 
warehouses  at  London  and  Bow,  in  each 
year. 

A statement  for  the  year  1754  is  here 
given  to  show  the  extent  of  the  business 
transacted. 


A Weekly  Account  of  Trade,  &c.,  at  London  and  Bow. 


1754. 
Jan.  5. 

Goods 

Credited  with 
Discount. 

Credit 

without 

Discount. 

Retail  Cash, 
London. 

Cash,  per 
Journal. 

Cusl 

Reed. 

Bow 

it 

Goods 

Returned. 

5 

134 

15 

5 

1 

1 

0 

20 

4 

3 

11 

1 

6 

28 

17 

94 

9 

15 

0 

12 

174 

6 

1 

25 

5 

6 

29 

4 

8 

138 

9 

3 

16 

14 

8 

4 

13 

0 

19 

192 

13 

6 

24 

16 

10 

50 

16 

0 

153 

18 

9 

28 

15 

104 

15 

5 

0 

26 

115 

14 

4 

1 

0 

0 

59 

6 

2 

94 

13 

0 

20 

8 

9 

16 

16 

3 

Eoby.  2 

50 

16 

11 

15 

19 

3 

26 

2 

6 

86 

15 

0 

30 

9 

1 

6 

6 

9 

69 

8 

7 

9 

14 

7 

42 

3 

9 

40 

5 

4 

21 

6 

1 

62 

1 

5 

16 

51 

16 

8 

3 

7 

6 

32 

17 

5 

71 

IS 

5 

24 

14 

74 

7 

16 

6 

23 

48 

9 

11 

71 

1 

8 

38 

12 

8 

58 

17 

7 

22 

10 

74 

2 

19 

3 

Mar.  2 

67 

1 

3 

13 

9 

6 

56 

4 

3 

83 

2 

5 

26 

3 

10 

17 

14 

6 

9 

89 

12 

74 

8 

9 

4 

44 

11 

9 

145 

14 

2 

35 

5 

H 

16 

136 

17 

04 

9 

5 

6 

27 

11 

5 

70 

12 

6 

33 

16 

4 

2 

0 

6 

23 

41 

7 

5 

13 

6 

0 

36 

8 

10 

55 

9 

6 

14 

7 

0 

1 

9 

0 

30 

104 

11 

0 

14 

10 

6 

41 

18 

3 

90 

16 

2 

21 

9 

9 

1277 

10 

9 

211 

7 

2 

506 

1 

11 

1101 

13 

7 

325 

0 

0 

141 

16 

11 

Annual  Account  of  the  Porcelain  Company's  Trade  for  the  Year  1754. 


Sold  with 
Discount. 

Sold  without 
Discount. 

Casli  received, 
London. 

Cash  received, 
Bow. 

1st  Quarter  . . 
2nd  Quarter  . . 
3rd  Quarter  . . 
4th  Quarter  . . 

Total 

Disct.  10%  _ 

1277  10  9 
2222  11  8 
2647  18  1 
1982  3 8 

211  7 2 
200  0 3 
385  2 2 
189  0 0 

506  1 11 

569  3 11 
381  18  11 
353  5 8 

325  0 0 
299  10  4 
150  4 0 
77  8 11 

8130  4 2 
813  0 0 

985  9 7 

1810  10  5 

852  3 3 

Cash  received  Bow  .... 
„ „ London  . . 

7317  4 2 

Sold  without  Discount 
Sold  with  Discount 


7150  1 4 

852  3 3 
1810  10  5 
985  9 7 
7317  4 2 


The  following  extract  will  show  the 
actual  cash  receipts  at  Bow  and  London, 
1751  to  1755,  exclusive  of  the  book  debts 
received  during  the  year,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  preceding  account  for  1754, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £'7,000. 

This  statement  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
steady  increase  of  the  business,  which  had 
neai’ly  doubled  itself  in  five  years. 

O.S.  1750—1  £6,573  0 8 

N.S.  1752  7,747  4 8 

„ 1753  10,114  11  6 

„ 1754  10,965  6 3 

„ 1755  11,229  15  2 

The  next  entry  gives  us  the  weekly  ac- 


Total  18,115  8 9 

count  of  biscuit  china  made  at  Bow  in 
1754,  and  is  interesting,  as  it  distinctly 
informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  Bow 
factory  was  New  Canton ; the  china,  which 
Thomas  Craft  says,  being  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  Canton  ; it  also  enables  us 
to  appropriate  with  certainty  the  china 
inkstand  now  pi'eserved  in  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Company’s  museum,  painted  with 
the  favourite  and  well-known  Bow  pattern 
of  the  daisy ; it  is  inscribed  on  the  upper 
surface,  “ Made  at  New  Canton,  1750,”  cor- 
responding with  the  first  year  of  Messrs. 
Weatherby  and  Crowther’s  partnership.* 


* An  engraving  of  this  relic  will  be  found  in  “ Chaffers’ 
Marks  and  Monograms,”  second  edition,  p.  329. 
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A "Weekly  Account  of  Bisket  -ware  made  at  New  Canton. 


1754.  _ . I 1754. 


Jan.  5 

No  Kilns  

Apr.  6 

2 Kilns 

109 

4 

3 

12 

Do 

13 

2 Do 

140 

13 

3 

19 

Do 

20 

2 Do 

128 

8 

6 

29 

Do 

27 

2 Do 

115 

3 

6 

Feb.  2 

Do 

May  4 

2 Do 

13 

3 

9 

Do 

11 

2 Do 

115 

16 

6 

16 

Do 

18 

2 Do 

128 

5 

0 

23 

128 

15 

2 

25 

184 

13 

8 

Mar.  2 

2 Do 

126 

8 

11 

June  1 

3 Do 

177 

0 

8 

9 

2 Do 

134 

9 

10 

8 

3 Do 

177 

17 

6 

16 

2 Do 

147 

18 

6 

15 

3 Do 

181 

14 

5 

23 

2 Do 

129 

0 

6 

22 

3 Do 

177 

3 

0 

30 

2 Do 

132 

14 

10 

29 

3 Do 

169 

9 

1 

1927 

2 

7 

799 

7 

9 

799 

7 

9 

Amount  one  week  with  another  for  19  weeks  is  £143  10  0 each  week £2726  10  4 


There  is  a cash-account  hook  for  1757 
and  1758,  of  receipts  and  payments  of  a 
London  branch  of  the  Bow  factory,  either 
at  St.  Catherine's  or  in  Cornhill.  It  is 
balanced  weekly.  The  monies  received  are 
principally  from  customers,  whose  names 
are  given,  and  ready  money  taken  daily, 
cash  received  from  St.  James  Street,  Ac., 
averaging  about  £120  per  week.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Crowther 
every  week,  occasionally  to  Mr.  Weatherby. 

Mr.  Frye  frequently  received  sums  vary- 
ing from  £15  to  £30,  possibly  for  expenses 
at  Bow  ; Mr.  Hevlin’s  name  occurs  once  or 
twice  only  for  small  sums.  Other  payments 
are  for  powder  gold  and  for  grain  gold  for 
Bow ; freight  of  clay  ; weekly  wages — to 
Mr.  Brown,  18s. ; Mr.  Sandy’s,  12s. ; Hugh 
"Williams,  12s. ; Stephenson,  12s. ; Burnett, 
10s., — which  average  about  60s.  per  week. 

The  book  we  now  refer  to  contains  me- 
moranda made  by  John  Bowcocke,  in  1756  : 
he  was  one  of  the  managers,  or  perhaps 
traveller,  for  the  Bow  works.  In  it  we  find 
orders  from  customers,  and  many  interest- 
ing notes  relating  to  the  business.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  largely  from 
this  manuscript,  as  the  items  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  various  descriptions 
of  ware  made  there,  among  which  many 
will  be  identified  by  the  curious  reader. 

“ 1756.  Insure  £450  on  board  the  Antilope: 
John  Cowling. 

Mr.  Crowther  paid  Thos.  Osborne  for  an 
anchor  for  the  ship  Antilope  £12  Is.  0 d. 

2 doz.  crimson  buttons  for  Mr.  Frye. 

Jany.  29.  Mr.  Fogg:  a sprig’d  sallad  vessel, 
12s. ; 1 pair  sprig’d  boats,  6s.  ; 16  cooks,  2s. 
each,  abated ; a swan ; two  harlequins  (re- 
turned), 7s. 

March.  Mr.  Fahy : 9 gentlemen  and  ladies, 
at  9s.,  £4  Is.  0<7. 

Mr.  White : 1 small  fiuter  white ; 3 pair 
boys  and  girls  ; 1 pair  small  fidler  and  com- 
panion ; 1 pair  tamberines ; 1 cook. 

Mr.  Fogg  : 2 doz.  odd  cups  and  2 doz.  imag’d 
small ; 2 pair  image  ewers ; 6 swans ; 6 white 
boars ; 6 sprig’d  handled  cups  and  6 cans ; 1 
pair  sauce  boats,  Mr.  Yere’s  pattern,  4s.  ; 1 pair 
large  ribbed  boats  4s.  ; 1 large  dragon  milk- 
pot;  12  dragon  breakfast  cups  and  saucers 
with  good  deep  colour  ; 1 sprig’d  upright  tea- 
pot, 3s. ; 1 sprig’d  cream  ewer ; 24  octagon 
nappy  plates,  partridge  pattern;  1 vine-leaf 
milk-pot. 

March  27.  Mrs.  Ann  Howard,  the  Lamb,  in 
Broad  Mead,  Bristol.  10  round  dishes;  2 of 
each  size  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  both 
included ; 1 largest  octogon  dish ; 1 next  less 
size  dish;  36  table  plates;  12  soup  plates;  2 
pair  rib’d  boats  ; 3 pairflatt  salts,  without  feet ; 
they  must  all  be  the  bordered  image,  blue  and 
pale,  as  you  please. 

She  has  it  greatly  in  her  power  to  serve  the 
factory.  I hope  they  will  be  very  neat  and 
charged  reasonable ; I have  not  told  her  any 
price.  Add  1 soup  dish,  13,  or  not  above  14, 
inches  over;  12  table  plates.  Imaged  pale  blue. 


Quy.  What’s  to  be  done  with  white  bud 
sprigs ; what  quy.  of  Cupids  and  B is  wanted 
white  ; white  floras,  &c. 

March  30.  Lent  Mr.  Frye,  cash  £8. 

April  22.  Colol.  Griffin,  Brook  Street:  4 
small  upright  pint  mugs  to  be  painted  to  the 
very  fine  landskip  pattern,  as  soon  as  possible. 

April  22.  4 doz.  blue  plates,  Newark  pat- 
tern ; 8 doz.  mosaic  do. 

April  28.  Lord  Southwell : Mr.  Heylin  has 
promised  him  to  make  an  oval  tureen,  the 
image  pattern,  and  to  be  done  in  6 weeks  with- 
out fail.  Think  of  the  Chinese  head  for  Mr. 
Weatherby. 

May  4.  Mr.  Vanderkist : an  enamelled  par- 
tridge coffee-pot,  9s.  Mr.  White  : 1 imag’d  cup 
and  7 sprig’d  chocolates.  What  is  meant  by  36 
white  men  with  salt  - boxes  ? Mr.  Hunter 
desires  to  have  some  mustard  ladles  as  the 
cream  ladles,  only  small  boles  and  long  handles ; 

6 enamelled  roses ; 2 pr.  green  leaf  candle- 
sticks ; 4 white  leaf  candlesticks. 

Mr.  Kentish  : mandrill  coffee-pot. 

Mr.  Fogg  : 2 swans,  wings  open. 

Mrs.  Whitfield  to  have  1 pr.  white  branch 
candlesticks.  Mr.  Williams,  1 pr.  sporters ; 1 
enamelled  pero,  6s. ; 1 shepherd,  imperial,  7s. ; 

1 shepherdess,  9s. 

May  7.  Quy.  whether  any  Windsor  bricks 
were  received  at  the  glass  house,  which  is 
charged  to  the  porcelain  compy. 

Paid  Mr.  Heylin,  Minshull’s  draft,  £10  10s.  0 d. 
J.  B.  paid  Sir  Joseph  Ilankey  for  Messrs. 
Weatherby  and  Crowther,  £348  18s.  0 d. 

Mr.  Fahy  : 1 pr.  of  the  new  shepherd  and 
compn. ; 1 pr.  Dutch  dancers,  9s.  ; 1 gentleman 
and  lady,  18s. ; 1 cook,  7s. ; 1 boy  and  girl,  12s.  ; 

1 Paris  cries,  6s. ; 1 woman  with  chicken,  7s. 

Whether  any  hades  is  wanted  ? There  was  5 
pair  sent  down,  and  only  1 pair  came  back. 

Send  down  what  does  there  is  in  town,  and 
send  down  the  Bow  books. 

May  28.  Patterns  received  from  Lady 
Cavendish : a Japan  octogon  cup  and  saucer, 
lady  pattern ; a rib’d  and  scollop’d  cup  and 
saucer,  image  pattern ; a basket  bordered 
dysart  plate  ; a Japan  bread  and  butter  plate. 

Mr.  Williams  : 12  setts  blue  teas,  at  2s.  10*7. ; 
a sett  compleat  of  the  second  printed  teas. 

May  15.  Reed,  a pair  of  birds  on  pedestals, 
to  be  painted  for  Mr.  Legg,  corner  of  Birchen 
lane. 

Lady  Stairs  : a compleat  sett  Dresden  sprig, 
the  canister  top  ; parteridge  octogon  plates. 

Mrs.  Whitfield  to  have  1 pr.  white  biscuit 
candlesticks. 

May 20.  Duchess  of  Leeds:  2 square  enamd. 
and  sprig’d  desst.  15s.  ; 1 blue  dolphin  pickle 
stand,  5s. ; 1 white  basin  and  cover,  3s. ; the 
Duke  of  Argyle’s  acct.,  £20  5s.  0 d. 

The  Duchess  of  Portland's  acct.  to  be  made 
out,  and  wait  on  the  steward,  Mr.  Guidon,  in 
Privy  Gardens,  Whitehall,  and  will  be  paid 
when  her  ladyship  returns. 

June  18.  Mr.  Fogg:  1 pint  printed  mug,  5s.; 
1 half-pint  do.,  3s.  6 d.  ; 1 fine  plate,  4s.  ; 1 par- 
tridge handd.  cup  and  saucer,  3s.  6 d.  Allowed 
Mr.  Fogg.  In  a Pero's  brokenhat,  Is.  (Pierrot); 
in  two  Turks  3.s.  ; octogon  dysart  partridge 
plate  3s.  6 d.  Mr.  Fogg  to  know  the  price  of 
the  best  cock  plates  ; 4 pair  rib'd  boats,  at  4s., 
j good ; 2 pr.  small  imaged  boats  and  plates  ; 6 


squirrels  ; butter  tubs ; 2 small  dragon  milk- 
pots  ; 2 do.,  a little  larger;  1 dragon  sugar 
dish. 

Mr.  Morgan  lent  me  a leaf  for  the  roses  ; 4 
vauses  ; 1 pair  Minervas  of  each  size. 

2 double  dozn.  of  lase  and  2 double  doz.  dysart 
rose  pattern  knife  handles  ; to  be  mounted  and 
sent  in  Baxter’s  parcel. 

July  24.  Mr.  Fogg  to  have  1 pair  of  coloured 
squirrels. 

The  knife-handles  ; how  many  sold  of  Dres- 
den flowers  ? and  to  have  a double  dozn. 
mounted. 

Has  Mrs.  Bemardeau  had  what  she  ordered 
of  the  wheatsheaf  ? 

To  buy  a partridge  either  alive  or  dead. 

To  bring  down  the  Chelsea  cabbage  leaves 
and  bason. 

Reed,  and  gave  Mr.  Beswick  receipt  for 
£107  12s.  0 d.  in  full  to  Sept.  1755,  for  Wea- 
therby and  Crowther.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Coleman:  harliquin,  columbine,  and 

Pero  (Pierrot).  1 small  sprig’d  round  tea-pot. 

Goats,  swans,  and  every  other  sorts  of  toys  to 
be  sent  in  Baxter’s  order,  flatt  drawers  to  be 
made  on  purpose,  and  each  kept  separate. 

A plate  of  the  Princess  Wales’  pattern,  good. 

Aug.  30.  Paid  Mr.  Heylin’s  draft  on  Mr. 
Crowther  for  £13,  and  charged  Mr.  Crowther’ s 
cash  acct.  with  it : quy.  how  is  Sir.  Heylin 
made  Dr.  and  J.  C.  Creditor  ? 

Nov.  29.  J.  Bowcocke  borrowed  of  Sir. 
Crowther  for  Bow  £30. 

Sir.  Fogg : caudle-cups,  white  sprig'd  and 
saucers  ; 3 pr.  image  cream  ewers  full  blue  ; 4 
white  leaf  candlesticks,  2s.  3 d. ; 1 set  large 
sprig’d  teas  handled;  2 pr.  rib’d  boats,  at 
4s.  (id. ; 1 sprig’d  tea  pot,  4s.,  good. 

Patterns  received  from  Lady  Cavendish ; a 
Japan  octogon  cup  and  saucer,  lady  pattern  ; a 
rib'd  and  scollop’d  cup  and  saucer ; a basket 
bordered  dysart  plate ; a Japan  bread  and 
butter  plate.  To  be  returned  in  a month,  Slay 
28th,  1756.” 

On  analysing  these  memoranda,  although 
they  are  but  imperfect  and  necessarily 
curt,  being  written  only  for  the  writer’s 
guidance,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
many  facts  not  before  disclosed  ; for  ex- 
ample— it  has  never  been  suggested  that 
printed  china  was  produced  at  Bow,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  china  was  decorated  with 
transfer  engravings  as  early  as  the  year 
1756,  as  appears  from  the  folio  wingen  tries: — 
“ One  pint  printed  mug, 

One  half- pint,  do., 

A sett  compleat  of  the  second  printed  teas.” 

The  patent  which  Messrs.  Sadler  and 
Green  of  Liverpool  proposed  taking  out 
as  inventors  of  the  process  is  dated  1756, 
but  they  had  brought  the  art  to  perfection 
several  years  before,  and  had  kept  it  a pro- 
found secret.  Transfer  printing  on  enamel 
was  in  vogue  at  Battersea  before  1755,  and 
the  process  would  be  the  same  on  china 
as  enamel.  Horace  "Walpole,  writing  to 
Richard  Bentley  in  Sept.  1755,  says,  “I 
send  you  a trifling  snuff-box,  only  as  a 
sample  of  the  new  manufacture  at  Batter- 
sea, which  is  done  with  copper-plates.” 
Mr.  Binns,  of  Worcester,  has  a Battersea 
enamel  watch-case  with  the  tea-party 
from  the  same  plate  as  the  impressions 
on  china.  The  Liverpool  Guide  of 
1799  says,  “ copper-plate  printing  upon 
china  and  earthenware  originated  here  in 
1752,  and  remained  some  time  a secret 
with  the  inventors,  Messrs.  Sadler  and 
Green.  The  manner  in  which  this  con- 
tinues to  be  done  here,  remains  still  un- 
rivalled in  perfection.  As  late  as  1783, 
Wedgwood  constantly  sent  his  ware  to 
Liverpool  to  be  printed.” 

The  proprietors  of  the  Bow  works  availed 
themselves  of  assistance  by  occasionally 
sending  their  china  to  Liverpool  to  be 
printed.  All  the  pieces  decorated  with 
transfer  engravings,  have,  without  dis- 
crimination, been  erroneously  assigned  to 
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Worcester,  owing  to  the  want  of  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  quality  of  the  body. 

Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  has  a teapot 
with  a transfer  portrait  of  the  “ Prussian 
Hero,”  the  handle  and  spout  ornamented 
in  relief  with  the  enamelled  flowers  pe- 
culiar to  Bow ; a bowl  with  prints  of  the 
well-known  tea-party,  and  garden  scenes  ; 
and  two  plates,  part  of  “a  sett  of  the 
second  printed  teas,”  before  alluded  to, 
with  poultry  and  leaves.  All  These  are 
undoubtedly  of  Bow  body,  probably  deco- 
rated at  Liverpool. 

Large  quantities  of  blue-painted  ware 
issued  from  the  Bow  works,  and  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the  order 
book,  for  cheap  services.  On  examining 
the  bluo  pieces,  which  can  be  safely  assigned 
to  Bow  from  the  nature  of  the  body,  there 
is  a peculiarity  in  the  glaze  which  arises  in 
this  way : blue  being  at  that  time  the 
only  colour  that  would  bear  the  intense 
heat  of  the  kiln  ( au  grand  feu),  it  is  always 
painted  on  the  biscuit  before  being  dipped 
in  the  glaze;  consequently,  portions,  how- 
ever slight,  are  apt,  while  the  glaze  is  in  a 
fluid  state,  to  spread  over  the  surface, 
giving  it  a bluo  tinge,  especially  on  large 
surfaces;  the  other  colours,  as  well  as  the 
gold,  are  painted  over  the  glaze,  and  set  in  a 
kiln  of  lower  temperature,  called  the  rever- 
beratory or  muffle  kiln.  Hence  the  blue, 
being  under  the  glaze , is  imperishable,  but 
the  other  colours,  from  frequent  use,  get 
rubbed  off. 

The  following  extract  from  Frye’s  patent 
of  1744  shows  the  exact  method  adopted 
at  Bow : — 

“The  articles  are  ‘ put  into  a kiln  and  burned 
with  wood’  called  biscuiting ; if  they  are  very 
white,  they  are  ready  to  blue  with  ‘ lapis  lazuli, 
lapis  armenis,  or  Zapher,  highly  calcined,  and 
ground  very  fine;  ’ they  are  then  dipped  in  the 
glaze,  and  burnt  with  wood  until  the  surface  is 
clear  and  shining,  and,  when  the  glaze  runs  true, 
let  out  the  fire.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  kiln  till  it  is  thorough  cold.” 

We  find  in  the  order  book  the  blue 
Newark  pattern ; blue  dolphin  pickle-stand ; 
“ setts  of  blue  teas.”  A dinner  service  was 
ordered  to  be  “ blue  and  pale  as  you 
please,”  &c. 

Among  the  patterns  noticed  in  the  same 
book  are  white  bud  sprigs,  sprigged  tea 
sets,  and  Dresden  sprigs ; partridge  services, 
imaged  services,  and  dragon  services  were 
in  great  demand  ; Chelsea  cabbage  leaf,  the 
lady  pattern,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales’s 
pattern,  white  men  with  salt  boxes,  mugs 
painted  to  the  fine  landscape  pattern,  &c. 

Of  the  figures  and  groups,  only  a few 
are  mentioned,  such  as: — Minerva  of  two 
sizes,  Flora,  imperial  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, the  new  shepherd  and  its  com- 
panion, Cupid,  gentleman  and  lady,  boy 
and  girl,  fiuter,  fiddler,  harlequin,  colum- 
bine, and  pierrot  or  clown,  tambourine 
player,  sportsman,  cook,  Dutch  dancer, 
woman  with  chicken,  Turk  and  companion 
female  figure,  birds  on  pedestals,  swans, 
boars,  squirrels,  buck  and  doe,  goat,  and 
toys  of  all  sorts. 

These  short  notices  of  Bow  figures, 
although  far  from  being  important  exam- 
ples, will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of 
similar  pieces  which  have  been  classed  as 
Chelsea. 

Several  eminent  artists  were  employed 
at  Bow  on  these  figures,  but  we  have  no 
rocord  of  them  except  incidentally,  as  in 
the  following  conversation  between  Nol- 
lekens  and  Betew  ( NolleJcens  and  his 
Times) : — 

“ NolleJcens.  Do  you  still  buy  broken  silver  ? I 
have  some  odd  sleevo  buttons,  and  Mrs.  Nolle- 


kens  wants  to  get  rid  of  a chasod  watch  case  by 
old  Moser,  one  that  he  made  when  he  used  to 
model  for  the  Bow  manufactory. 

“ Betew.  Ay,  I know  there  were  many  clover 
things  produced  there  ; what  curious  heads  for 
canes  thoy  made  at  that  manufactory!  I think 
Crowther  was  the  proprietor’s  name.  There 
were  some  clever  men  who  modelled  for  the  Bow 
concern,  and  they  produced  several  spirited 
figures — Quin,  in  Falstaff ; Garrick,  in  Richard  ; 
Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland  striding  trium- 
phantly over  the  Pretender,  who  is  begging 
quarter  of  him,  John  Wilkes,  and  so  forth. 

“ NolleJcens.  Mr.  Moser,  who  was  keeper  of 
our  Academy,  modelled  several  things  for  them  ; 
ho  was  a chaser  originally.” 

Bacon  and  Crisp  executed  several  groups 
for  the  Bow  manufactory. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  pair  of  white 
china  figures  of  Woodward  the  actor,  and 
Mrs.  Clive,  in  the  costumes  as  given  in 
Bell’s  Collection  of  Plays.  A pair  of  these 
in  the  white  Bow  china,  exquisitely 
modelled  and  finished,  bear  the  date  1758 
stamped  in  the  clay  : they  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  a lady  whose  family  has  re- 
tained them  ever  since  they  came  from  the 
factory. 

Memorandum  book  of  John  Bowcocke 
for  1758. 

There  is  very  little  to  interest  us  in  this 
book.  Bowcocke  was  at  Dublin  for  the  first 
eight  months,  receiving  consignments  of 
glass  and  china  from  the  works,  which 
were  sold  principally  by  auction.  The 
money  taken  was  remitted  weekly  to  the 
company. 

“Feb.  9,  1758.  Dublin.  I went  to  see  Sheri- 
dan, in  Hamlet. 

April  19.  Lady  Freik  shew’d  me  two  tureens 
she  brought  from  France,  moulded  from  a full 
grown  cabbage. 

(A  sketch  is  given). 

Aug.  22.  At  Nottingham.  Called  on  Mr. 
Rigley ; he  says  he  was  used  ill  about  some 
figure  Thorpe  sent,  not  to  order,  and  has  done. 

Sept.  24.  At  Bow.  Went  to  hoar  Mr.  John 
Crowther  preach  his  first  sermon. 

Oct.  16.  Bought  a china  figure  for  Mrs. 
McNally,  4s. 

Painting  do.,  Is.  3<7. 

Treating  Mrs.  McNally,  wine,  Is. 

Went  to  see  her  home  from  the  play,  Is; 
purl,  2d. 

(This  lady  was  a good  customer  of  the  firm  : 
on  referring  to  the  cash-book,  we  find  she 
paid,  on  Oct.  16th,  £18  13s.  9 cl.) 

Nov.  27.  At  Bow.  Observed  in  the  burning 
of  the  bisquit  ware  that  dishes  and  plates  should 
be  burnt  in  new  cases,  and  only  one  in  each 
case,  as  when  two  are  burnt  in  one  another  it  is 
certain  that  one  is  always  bad. 

All  handled  chocolates  and  coffees  and 
handled  teas  to  be  burnt  with  covers. 

Dec.  26.  Dined  with  Mr.  H.  Frye  and  family 
at  Stratford.” 

In  the  front  of  this  book  is  a note  in 
pencil,  written  in  1866,  stating  that — 

“ One  hundred  years  since,  John  Bowcocke 
died,  Tuesday,  Feb.  26th,  1765,  at  6 o’clock  in 
the  evening,  of  lockjaw.  He  was  brother  to 
William  Bowcocke,  of  Chester,  painter,  my 
mother’s  father. — Thos.  Bailey.” 

In  the  same  collection  are  two  books  of 
pencil  sketches  by  a French  artist  named 
De  la  Cour,  of  plants,  trees,  festoons  of 
flowers,  rococo  scrolls,  cane  handles, 
frames,  chimney-pieces,  landscapes  (among 
which  is  a view  of  London),  figures,  single 
figures  for  statuettes,  &c.  Another  book 
contains  coloured  engravings  by  Martin 
Engelbrecht,  of  Nuremberg,  of  a great 
variety  of  subjects  suitable  for  painting  on 
china  : costumes  of  various  nations,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  splendidly  attired,  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  garden  scenes 
aud  summer-houses,  palaces,  birds,  animals 
and  insects,  hunting  scenes,  musicians, 

3^q 


Chinese  figures  and  scenery,  interlaced 
ornaments,  &c.  A fourth  book,  published 
by  Edwards  and  Darley,  1754,  consists 
of  engraved  subjects, — Chinese  interiors, 
vases,  figures,  pagodas,  bridges,  animals, 
exotic  birds,  insects,  &c.  The  Chinese 
designs  are  mixed  up  with  rococo  scrolls 
and  other  ornamental  work. 

Having  now  carried  our  readers  through 
the  books  referring  to  the  Bow  works,  we 
will  take  up  the  thread  of  the  history 
which  we  have  brought  down  to  the  time 
when  it  was  evidently  in  a most  flourishing 
state,  in  the  year  1758.  We  have  no  posi- 
tive information  how  long  it  remained  so, 
but  it  could  have  been  only  a few  years 
before  symptoms  of  decay  became  apparent. 
However,  we  find  in  “Kent’s  Directory”  that 
the  firm  of  “ Weatherby  and  Crowther, 
potters,  St.  Catherine’s,”./  was  continued 
down  to  the  year  1768,  when  the  catastrophe 
we  are  about  to  relate  took  place. 

The  year  1763  was  a most  disastrous  one 
for  the  Bow  works : Mr.  Thomas  Frye — 
under  whose  management  and  by  whose 
talents  as  an  artist,  and  by  his  practical 
knowledge,  the  china  had  been  brought  to 
that  perfection  for  which  the  manufactory 
had  become  so  celebrated,  and  who  had  for 
more  than  twenty  years  devoted  his  exer- 
tions to  this  end — died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two.  The  event  must  have  proved  a great 
blow  to  the  concern,  and  may  have  been 
one  of  the  causes  which  hastened  its  disso- 
lution; for  in  the  same  year,  viz.,  in  1763,  the 
firm  was  broken  up,  and  we  find,  gazetted 
as  a bankrupt,  “ John  Crowther,  of  Corn- 
hill,  chinaman.”, 

His  partner  seems  to  have  held  out  a 
little  longer ; but  in  the  following  year,  1764, 
among  the  list  of  bankrupts  occurs,  “Ben- 
jamin Weatherby,  of  St.  Catherine’s,  mer- 
chant.” 

Mi*.  Crowther,  however,  still  retained  the 
works  at  Bow,  but  his  name  alone  appears 
in  the  concern.  We  know  nothing  of  its 
prosperity  under  the  new  directory ; but  it 
is  probable,  with  Mr.  Crowther’s  knowledge 
(who  seems  to  have  been  essentially  the 
working  partner),  that  it  still  maintained  its 
position. 

In  the  Directory' 17 70 — 1775,  it  is  stated, 
that  John  Crowther  of  the  Bow  china 
warehouse  had  a warehouse  at  28,  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
firm  of  Benjamin  Weatherby  & Co.,  pot- 
ters, which  existed  in  the  same  interval  was 
connected  with  him. 

It  was  about  1775  or  1776  that  the  works 
were  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Duesbury,  and  all 
the  moulds  and  implements  transferred  to 
Derby. 

Mi*.  Weatherby  died  about  this  time; 
but  Mr.  Crowther  was,  according  to 
Thomas  Craft’s  account,  an  inmate  of 
Morden  College,  Blackheath,  in  1790. 

There  are  several  marks,  well  known  to 
collectors,  that  have  not  hitherto  been 
assigned  to  any  particular  fahrique  ; but 
from  the  nature  of  the  paste  on  which  they 
occur,  and  their  peculiar  make,  as  well  as 
from  comparison  with  fragments  recently 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  Bow  works, 
we  may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
attribute  them  to  that  manufactory. 

Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  possesses  three 
soft  paste  statuettes  of  Bow  china,  repre- 
senting an  actor  in  the  costume  of  a Turk 
or  Russian,  with  turban  and  fur  collar,  all 
of  the  same  model.  One  of  these,  has  this 
mark  graved  in  the  clay  before  glazing 
(fig.  1) : it  consists  of  a crescent  at  top, 
then  a ring  and  stem  in  form  of  a cross ; 
the  second  figure,  which  is  painted,  has 
underneath  an  upright  dagger  and  anchor 
pencilled  in  red,  and  a sword  in  blue  placed 
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horizontally  (fig  3) ; the  third  figure  is  of 
white  china,  unmarked,  but  the  man  holds 
a scimitar  in  his  right  hand,  the  point 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  companion 
figure  to  this  is  an  actress  with  high  head 
dress,  both  these  are  well-known  to  collec- 
tors. 

The  first  mark  (fig.  1)  has  never  before 
been  attributed  to  Bow ; but  we  are,  for 
many  reasons,  justified  in  doing  so.  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber  has  a pair  of  white  china 
pug  dogs  with  a similar  mark,  but  the 
crescent  at  top  is  unconnected.  The  triple 
mark  (fig.  3),  sometimes  with  the  dagger 
and  sword  only,  is  frequently  seen  on  china 
figures,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily assigned ; some  call  it  Early  Chelsea, 
others  Worcester,  although  they  differ 
essentially  from  the  known  examples  of 
these  fabriques : we  may  therefore,  with 
greater  propriety,  place  it  as  a Bow  mark. 

The  next  mark  (fig.  2)  is  also  seen  on 
Bow  china;  it  is  a variation  of  fig.  1 , having 
no  crescent  at  top,  but  a dot  on  each  side  : 
it  is  given  by  Marryat  as  belonging  to  Bow. 

Another  mark  frequently  seen  on  blue- 
painted  and  embossed  china  of  Bow,  especi- 
ally on  the  sauce-boats,  is  an  arrow  with 
a riug  in  the  centre  of  the  stem.  This, 
Marryat  says,  is  a Bow  mark  (fig.  4). 

A similar  mark,  but  with  crossed  arrows 
and  an  annulet,  is  on  a Bow  china  saucer 
in  the  possession  of  a Mr.  Temple  Erere 

(fig.  a). 

The  next  mark  is  a bow  and  ai’row 
(fig.  6) ; it  is  pencilled  in  red  on  the  back  of 


Fig.  1.  2.  3. 
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4.  5.  fj. 

an  octagon  plate,  painted  with  daisies  and 
two  quails — afavourite  Bow  pattern — being 
part  of  a service  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Stan  wick. 

The  old  Bow  works  were  situated  just 
over  the  bridge,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the 
Diver  Lea.  The  buildings,  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  goodwill  and  the  removal  of 
the  implements  to  Derby,  about  1776,  were 
turned  to  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

About  twenty  years  since  the  site  was 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Black  as  a 
manufactory  of  vesta  wax  lights  or  matches. 
The  houses  opposite  are  still  called  China 
Dow 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  nearly 
a century  after  the  extinction  of  the  china 
factory,  and  when  even  the  nature  of  the 
ware  made  there  was  problematical  and 
scarcely  known  or  remembered,  a mere 
accident  brought  to  light  some  of  its  long- 
hidden  relics.  Useless  as  these  would  appear 
to  some  people,  and  the  merest  fragments, 
fit  only  for  the  dust  heap,  or  to  be  imme- 
diately immured  again,  yet  a gentleman 
(Mr.  Schreiber)  thought  the  discovery  of 
sufficient  importance  to  mention  it  from  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  However, 
in  trenching  a drain  from  the  manufactory 
into  the  sewer,  the  workmen,  at  about  S or 
10  feet  from  the  surface,  came  upon  the 
debris  of  the  old  Bow  china  works. 

Mr.  Higgins,  jun.,  who  is  attached  to  the 
match-manufactory,  received  his  first  inti- 
mation of  the  trouvaille  from  perceiving 


fragments  of  delicate  biscuit  china  in  the 
hands  of  some  children,  who  had  picked 
them  up  as  playthings.  This  led  him  to  keep 
strict  watch  over  the  excavation,  and  by 
permission  of  the  proprietors,  the  ground 
remained  open  for  a few  months,  and,  as 
leisure  permitted,  he  examined  the  earth 
for  some  distance  immediately  round  the 
spot.  Limited  as  the  space  was,  he  found 
a great  quantity  of  specimens,  which  he 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Higgins,  have  taken  the 
pains  to  arrange  carefully  in  trays,  and 
through  their  kindness  we  are  enabled  to 


describe  some  of  the  more  interesting  ex- 
amples. 

Although  fragmentary,  they  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  showing  us  the 
various  descriptions  of  ware  mado  at  Bow, 
verifying  its  products,  and  enabling  us  to 
identify,  not  only  the  paste  and  glaze,  but 
the  methods  of  ornamentation. 

The  spot  where  the  excavations  were 
made  is  supposed  to  have  been  where  one 
of  the  kilns  formerly  stood  ; this  is  borne 
out  to  a certain  extent  by  the  presence  of 
a quantity  of  bricks  cemented  together, 
the  inner  surface  having  become  vitrified 
by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  ; and  also  by  a vast 
number  of  broken  saggers,  or  cases  of  baked 
earthenware,  used  to  contain  the  china,  and 
protect  it  from  the  flame  and  ashes  in  the 
kiln.  One  of  these  saggers  of  cylindrical 
form,  measures  10  inches  in  diameter  by 
8 £ inches  in  height ; it  had  three  rows  of 
holes  pierced  through  the  sides,  at  equal 


distances  from  top  to  bottom,  into  which 
clay  pegs  (like  large  clout  nails)  were  in- 
serted, to  support  the  circular  platforms 
within,  at  convenient  distances,  on  which 
the  china  articles  rested  while  baking.  The 
cockspur,  or  point,  used  to  separate  the 
china  is  a simple  cone  of  baked  clay,  not 
the  usual  form,  which  is  like  the  caltrop, 


having  always  three  points  below  and  one 
only  uppermost.  Large  pieces  of  china 
clay  were  found,  some  in  a soft  soapy  state, 
others  hardened ; bones  of  animals,  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  paste, 
as  well  as  calcined  Hints  and  pieces  of 
quartz,  used  in  making  the  frit  or  glaze  ; 
a number  of  circular  medallions  of  baked 
clay  from  2 to  6 inches  in  diameter — one  was 


marked  on  each  side  with  H and  M cut 
into  the  clay. 

All  the  fragments  of  vessels  discovered 
are  of  porcelain  biscuit : not  a piece  of 
Delft  or  common  earthenware  was  found 
among  them : some  few  are  glazed,  but  these 
form  the  exceptions. 

The  first  we  shall  notice,  and  probably 
the  earliest  manufacture,  are  the  pieces  de- 
corated with  blue  painting : the  designs  are 


painted,  in  mineral  colour,  on  the  biscuit, 
and  have  not  been  glazed  or  burnt  in. 

These  designs  are  principally  of  Chinese 
landscapes,  flowers,  figures,  and  birds.  A 
few  examples  are  here  given  to  show  their 
general  character  : figs.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

A very  frequent  pattern  of  simple  cha- 
racter in  the  blue  ware  is  three  hanging 
branches  of  willow  leaves.  Among  the 
rest  is  a mottled  ground  plate  with  white 
angular  medallions  of  light  blue  scenery. 


The  only  variations  in  colour  are  a cup  with 
green  leaves  and  lake  flowers,  and  a frag- 
ment painted  in  lake  camaieu,  with  a cas- 
tellated mansion,  of  high  finish:  these  two 
are  glazed.  Not  a single  specimen  of  blue- 
printed china  was  discovered : all  ar e painted 
with  a brush.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  all  un- 
finished pieces,  which  have  never  been  out 
of  the  factory ; and  when  this  decoration 
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was  required,  they  were  sent  to  Liverpool 
to  be  printed. 

The  next  division  consists  of  biscuit  china, 
fragments  of  services  ornamented  in  relief, 
the  favourite  pattern  being  the  Mayflower. 
The  hawthorn  is  represented  quite  after 
nature  with  its  thorny  branches  and  blos- 


rococo  scrolls  in  relief  heightened  with 
blue  ; two  specimens  are  here  given,  figs. 
14  and  15. 

Some  few  pieces  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter are  among  the  debris.  The  foot  of  a 
salt-sellar  beautifully  modelled  in  biscuit, 
formed  of  three  shells  with  smaller  shells 
and  seaweed  between ; the  upper  shell,  to 


Fig.  12. 

som.  About  a dozen  of  tho  moulds  for 
stamping  these  flowers  were  also  found 
quite  perfect;  they  are  of  biscuit,  3 inches  by 
2^  diameter.  Fig.  12  is  interesting,  being 
the  original  mould  of  a biscuit  cup  which 
has  its  exact  counterpart  glazed.  These 
pieces  form  a history  in  themselves. 

. Another  mould  is  of  two  roses  and  leaves 


Fig.  16. 

hold  the  salt,  is  wanting.  A sketch  of  it  is 
here  given,  fig.  16.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  foot  of  a large  centre  ornament 
of  the  same  character  as  the  last,  to  hold 
sweetmeats,  also  modelled  by  hand  in  shells 
of  all  sorts,  rock- work,  coral,  sea- weed,  &c., 
with  three  escallop  shells  : this  has  had  one 
or  more  tiers  above,  but  broken  off  at  stem. 


Fig.  13. 


on  a stalk,  fig.  13.  Tho  raised  figurea  on 
the  biscuit  are  remarkably  sharp,  but  the 
application  of  the  glaze  fills  up  the  spaces. 

The  other  decorations  in  relief  are  tho 
basket  pattern,  overlapping  leaves,  vertical 
bands  overlaid  with  scrolls,  ribbed  cups  and 
basins,  a biscuitcandlestick  in  form  of  a vine 
leaf,  another  of  different  pattern  painted 


Fig.  14. 


blue.  In  this  extensive  collection  we  find 
milk-pots,  cups,  cans,  and  saucers,  open- 
work baskets,  octagon  plates,  cup-handles, 
lion’s- paw  feet,  small  pots  for  colour  or 
rouge  ; but  not  a single  piece  has  any  mark 
which  can  be  assigned  to  the  fabrique. 
One  of  the  cups  has  the  name  of  “Nor- 
man ” written  on  it  in  pencil,  perhaps  the 


Fig.  15. 

name  of  one  of  the  painters.  Among 
other  relics  are  pieces  which  have  been  in- 
jured in  the  kiln  by  falling  into  ugly  and 
distorted  shapes,  plates  and  saucers  that 
have  inadvertently  gone  in  contact  with 
each  other  and  could  not  be  separated. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  china  biscuit 
knife-handles,  some  plain,  others  with 


Fig.  17. 

Some  natural  shells  were  found  which 
served  as  copies.  There  are  two  pug-dogs 
nearly  perfect,  with  collars,  on  which  are 
roses. 

Two  handles  inform  of  female  heads  in 
high  relief,  for  tureens  and  other  large 
bowls,  fig.  17;  and  a man's  head  with  a 
high  cap  and  feather,  nicely  modelled,  fig. 


Fig.  18. 

18;  also  the  body  of  a female  figure  in 
biscuit,  with  laced,  bodice. 

The  Bow  paste  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
the  fracture  very  close  and  compact,  conse- 
quently the  pieces,  as  a rule,  are  very 
heavy  for  their  size,  but  many  of  the  cups 
and  saucers  are  almost  of  egg-  shell  thick- 
ness. The  colour  is  a milky  white. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  collection  should 
be  preserved  intact  in  one  of  our  public 
museums,  to  show  by  observation  the 
quality  of  the  porcelain  produced  at  Bow, 
as  well  as  the  decoration,  which  cannot 
be  conveyed  bjr  mere  description  alone. 

W.  Chaffers. 


THE  SCENERY  OE  THE  STAGE. 

THE  PRINCESS'S  THEATRE. 

To  this  theatre  we  are  more  indebted  than  is 
generally  believed  for  the  establishment  of  that 
accuracy  in  dress  and  properties  which  now 
prevails  at  the  best  houses,  in  placing  the 
historical  drama  on  the  stage.  Still  vivid  in 
public  remembrance  must  be  those  scenic 
splendour's  which  acquired  for  the  Princess’s 
a unique  reputation,  and  presented  to  the  play- 
going public  realities  and  proprieties  for  which 
it  had  not  been  prepared  by  any  previous  repre- 
sentations ; aud  we  may  render  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Kean.  Tt  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  we  allude  to  the  manner  in 
which  Henry  If'.,  Henry  VIII.,  Macbeth,  and 
others  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  brought  out 
under  the  management  of  that  gentleman. 
Much  learning  was  exercised  in  determining 
the  equipage  and  appointment  proper  to  these 
spectacles — a circumstance  which  stimulated  the 
criticism  of  the  time.  But  it  was  found  that 
everything  had  the  warranty  of  authority — 
indeed,  the  search  into  military  and  civil 
fashions  of  past  times  may  be  said  to  have  been 
carried  even  to  pedantry.  These  representa- 
tions were  almost  too  much  for  the  simple- 
minded  student  who  desired  only  to  hear  an 
interpretation  of  our  great  dramatist.  To  him 
the  ancient  accessories  of  the  incidents  set 
forth  might  have  no  interest,  nevertheless  two 
books  were  open  before  him,  that  of  the 
“history,”  and  that  of  the  old  fashions  per- 
taining to  it.  The  pomps  of  the  latter  might 
strike  no  sympathetic  chord  in  the  sensibilities 
of  such  a spectator,  but  there  was  present 
on  these  occasions  a throng  of  other  students 
who  were  attracted  by  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  situations  represented.  To 
artists  tho  accuracy  of  these  plays  in  their 
costume  and  appointments  offered  the  advan- 
tages of  a school  which  'painters  had  never 
before  enjoyed,  and  whatever  anachronisms 
may  have  prevailed  before,  in  respect  of  the 
fashions  of  the  past,  we  have  of  late  had  little 
to  complain  of  on  that  score.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  illustration  of  the  story  of  Sardanapalus, 
from  Mr.  La  yard’s  book,  was  a thought  too 
remote  for  professors  of  popular  art,  but  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  judging  that,  in  book 
illustration  and  other  directions,  Sardanapalus 
was  a most  profitable  lesson. 

It  must  be  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
since  this  theatre  was  built.  It  was  first  proposed 
to  call  it  The  Bijou,  but  the  name  ultimately 
determined  on  was  that  it  now  bears.  The 
decorations  may  be  described  as  “gorgeous,” 
and  tho  chandelier  was  such  a triumph  in  cut 
glass  as  up  to  that  time  had  never  been  seen. 
With  respect  to  gas,  the  rule  of  the  London 
theatres  of  that  day  was  the  utmost  amount  of 
light,  and  as  certain  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
patrons  of  the  drama  had  subscribed  to  the 
enterprise,  the  night  of  the  opening  showed  an 
audience  which,  for  brilliancy,  is  rarely  equalled 
in  a small  theatre.  The  subdued  light,  which 
is  now  the  rule  of  most  houses,  is  economical, 
both  to  the  management  and  the  audience. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  a saving  of  gas,  on 
the  other,  ladies  will  not  dress  to  spend  an 
evening  in  protracted  twilight ; and  men  be- 
lieve that  this  justifies  them  in  passing  direct 
from  the  club-room  to  their  box  or  stall.  With 
a subdued  light  proprietors  and  lessees  need  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  the  freshness  of 
their  decorations.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
Princess’s  now  looks  dusty  and  stale,  but  there 
is  yet  in  it  somewhat  of  its  pristine  pretension. 
Marie  Antoinette , which  has  lately  had  a run 
here,  is  prolific  of  picturesque  suggestion.  So 
thought  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  who  has  painted  from 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  queen  some  of  his 
most  effective  works.  Whatever  praise  maybe 
due  to  the  personal  dispositions  of  the  piece,  it 
would  seem  that  the  most  telling  points  of  the 
scenic  department  have  been  overlooked.  To 
show  that  a greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  personal  than  the  material  properties  of  the 
piece,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  scene 
in  which  Marie  Antoinette  appears  among  the 
officers  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  which  is  the  most 
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picturesque  point  in  the  play.  In  short,  the 
excellence  of  the  impersonations  is  worthy  of 
better  scenery.  Yet  for  this  the  artists  are 
not  responsible,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  have  had  a carte  blanche  to  carry  out 
their  conceptions.  The  scenery  is  the  work 
of  the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  F.  Lloyds,  Mr. 
Dayes,  Mr.  Matt  Morgan,  with  numerous 
assistants.  To  give  space  to  the  “ Salon 
in  the  Palace”  the  ceiling  of  the  room  is  divided 
by  a succession  of  arches,  and  the  walls, 
columns,  and  vaultings  present  a monotony  of 
gilt  arabesque,  such  as  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a fairy  tale.  “ De  Fer sen’s  Lodgings  ” 
was  a subject  which  might  have  been  enriched 
with  allusion  to  the  tastes  of  the  courtier  and 
the  soldier,  keeping  in  remembrance  always  the 
fashion  of  the  time, — that  is,  of  that  of  Louis 
XVI., — but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  furni- 
ture or  any  distinctive  characteristic.  On  their 
attempted  escape  from  Paris,  the  royal  family 
was  arrested  at  Varenncs,  and  the  gate  of  the 
town,  with  a view  of  the  main  street,  forms  a 
principal  subject  in  the  scenery.  The  gate  itself 
is  a low  structure,  pierced  by  one  arch  which  is 
surmounted  by  a tenement  covered  with  tiles ; 
and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  the  inn  at  which  the 
travellers  alight,  and  where  they  are  discovered 
by  the  landlord,  who  recognises  the  king. 
There  is  a much  more  interesting]  scene  than 
this,  presenting  a view  in  Paris,  with  the  mul- 
titudinous gables  of  its  old  houses,  surmounted 
by  the  distant  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
buildings  in  this  composition  are  overcrowded, 
but  in  effect,  it  is  the  most  successful  picture 
of  the  series.  In  “ The  Gardens  of  the  Priory 
of  the  Temple”  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
pictorial  display.  A simple  locality  is  described, 
and  nothing  more.  The  place  may  be  very  like 
what  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
but  it  is  scarcely  thus  that  such  subjects  are 
commonly  dealt  with  for  the  stage.  It  is  here 
that  we  see  Marie  Antoinette,  now  meanly 
dressed,  occupied  in  repairing  one  of  her 
husband’s  cravats,  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jected to  the  brutal  insults  of  the  cobbler 
Simon ; and  here  it  is  that  the  Marseillaise  is 
sung,  and  the  Carmagnole  is  danced,  by  Simon 
and  an  itinerant  vendor  of  the  song  written  on 
•‘Madame  Veto,”  the  latter  of  whom  contrives 
to  pass  to  the  queen,  instead  of  a copy  of  the 
song,  a communication  of  a plot  for  the  escape 
of  the  royal  family  from  the  Temple.  The 
“ Place  de  la  Revolution  ” might  have  been  made 
very  imposing,  but  not  from  the  view  presented. 
The  objects  of  the  composition  are  indistinct  and 
even  shapoless — a result  which  may  arise  from 
an  imperfect  command  of  the  means  of  lighting 
the  painting. 

The  decorations  of  the  Princess’s  remind  us 
of  the  pretensions  of  former  days — everything 
has  a dusty  and  faded  look.  The  painted 
valance  draperies  of  the  proscenium  are  singu- 
larly heavy,  and  in  disadvantageous  opposition 
to  any  light  scene  that  may  be  placed  upon  the 
stage.  The  more  modern  frieze,  with  its  figure 
composition,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  any 
heavy  valance,  which  should  never  be  of  a 
dark  colour.  Here  it  is  intended  to  harmonize 
with  the  drop-scene,  but  if  it  were  of  a middle 
tone  it  might  harmonize  both  with  the  back- 
scenery  and  the  drop-scene,  and  a judicious 
arrangement  of  this  kind  would  give  space, 
which  in  all  theatres,  but  more  especially  in 
small  houses,  should  be  a primary  object  of 
study.  The  drop-scene  is  a red  curtain  open  in 
the  centre,  so  as  to  show  a statue  of  Shake- 
speare, which  is  so  white  as  to  appear  to  have 
been  repainted,  while  the  curtain  has  been  left 
in  its  fading  hues.  The  panels  of  the  principal 
tier  of  boxes  are  scrolled  outwards  and  bear  in 
the  centre  a carved  ornament  in  relief.  These 
panels  are  surmounted  and  supported  by  mould- 
ings, having  an  arabesque  design  in  relief.  The 
second  tier  has  much  less  of  moulding  and 
ornament  in  relief,  and  the  third  tier  yet  less, 
and  of  the  three,  the  last  is  in  the  best  taste. 
It  is  no  fault  of  the  present,  or  any  late 
management,  that  the  quasi-embellishments 
of  this  theatre  should  all  tend  to  the  diminution 
of  its  space.  For  stage  accessory  and  historical 
truth,  this  house  has  had  a reputation  which, 
it  may  be  presumed,  has  not  been  enjoyed  by 
any  other  theatre  in  Europe. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PUBLISHERS. 

THE  :\HLL-DOOR. 

C.  J.  Lewis,  Painter.  J.  C.  Armytage,  Engraver. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  picture  we  are 
ordinarily  accustomed  to  see  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  speciality  is 
landscape-painting.  Whether  or  not  he  is 
a trout -fisherman,  we  do  not  know,  but  he 
certainly  loves  to  hover  about  the  spots 
“where" the  trout  lies,”  by  swift-running 
streams,  by  mill-races,  and  mill-tails ; 
and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  should,  during  some  one  or 
other  of  these  expeditions,  have  been 
tempted  to  see  if  there  chanced  to  be  any- 
thing inside  the  mill  worth  transferring  to 
his  canvas.  Hence,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  the  origin  of  this  picture,  which,  when 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1867, 
arrested  our  attention  by  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  by  the  clever  man- 
ner in  which  the  painter  had  rendered  it. 
No  title  was  appended  to  the  work,  but 
two  lines  from  Tennyson  gave  a clue  to  the 
composition : — 

“ The  very  air  about,  tlio  door 
Made  uiisty  with  the  floating  meal.” 
Knowing  something  of  the  Kentish  water- 
mills and  mill-streams — out  of  the  latter 
of  which  wo  have  taken  many  a brace  of 
richly-spotted  trout,  before  railways  had 
bridged  over  the  silent  and  verdant  valleys 
watered  by  the  Cray,  the  Darenth,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Thames  or  Medway, 
disturbing  the  pleasant  solitudes  with  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
tending  to  make  the  angler’s  occupation 
almost  nugatory— we  fancied,  in  looking 
at  the  picture,  that  the  place  was  of  Kent- 
ish character ; and  Mr.  Lowis  tells  us  he 
sketched  the  scene  at  a small  village  near 
Sevenoaks.  By  the  way,  the  heraldic 
shield,  somewhat  rudely  constructed,  and 
the  device  a little  “ out  of  drawing,”  is,  we 
presume,  intended  for  “The  White  Horse 
of  Kent,”  the  armorial  emblazonment  of 
the  county. 

The  picture  is  an  unaffected  transcript 
of  such  a scene  as  it  purports  to  be.  Lean- 
ing on  the  half-door  of  the  mill  is  the 
miller’s  young  wife,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
bunch  of  cherries,  gathered,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  the  adjoining  orchard  or 
garden,  which  she  holds  up  as  an  alluring 
bait  to  her  toddling  infant,  whom  an  elder 
sister  has  in  charge.  Through  the  open 
window,  in  the  far  end  of  the  mill,  we 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  stream  that  turns 
the  wheels  which  set  the  huge  grindstones 
into  motion,  and  converts  the  hard  grain 
into  “floating  meal.”  A flour-mill  is 
always  capital  foraging  quarters  for  poul- 
try and  other  domestic  birds ; and  here  we 
have  fine  pigeons  dotting  the  ground 
and  the  thatched  eave;  the  diversified 
colours  of  their  plumage  making  an  agree- 
able variety  in  the  painter's  palette. 

As  a rule,  the  occupations  of  rustic  life 
offer  so  little  of  novelty  to  an  artist’s 
notice,  that  wo  are  pleased  to  meet,  as  in 
this  case,  with  something  which  breaks  the 
monotony  of  what  is  ordinarily  set  before 
us  in  our  exhibition-rooms.  Both  in  the 
subject  and  its  treatment  we  have  an 
attractive  work : the  introduction  of  the 
mother  and  her  children  gives  animation 
to  the  scene,  while  they  do  not  appear 
forced  in  for  the  sake  of  effect ; they  ex- 
press only  a domestic  incident  natural 
enough  in  their  daily  life. 


ART  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Loud  Elcho  having  asked  “ Why  the  brick 
and  terra-cotta  buildings  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  in  Exhibition  Road,  were 
not  progressing;  and  if  auy  ultimate  saving 
would  be  effected  by  this  stoppage  of  work,” 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  replied,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government, — “ That  it  was  true  these  works 
had  been  stopped  for  the  last  three  months  ; the 
simple  fact  being  that  it  was  thought  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  revenue 
to  reduce  the  vote  for  building  by  £8,500  this 
year,  and  it  had  been  determined  to  proceed 
at  present  only  with  what  required  immediate 
completion.” 

In  committee  of  supply  a sum  of  £34,020  was 
proposed  to  complete  the  amount  required  for 
the  buildings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Monk  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by  the 
sum  of  £1,221,  being  the  increase  on  the  charge 
for  gas  above  that  made  last  year. — Mr.  L. 
King  inquired  if  divine  service  was  to  be 
regularly  performed  in  the  crypt.  Air.  Layard 
said  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  decide.  Mr. 
Kinnaird  said  anything  more  monstrous  than 
the  expenditure  upon  the  crypt  could  not  be 
conceived,  and  for  no  purpose  whatever.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  negative  the  vote,  £500,  for 
completing  the  crypt ; but  the  House  granted 
it,  after  a remark  from  Lord  John  Manners 
that  last  year  the  House  was  pleased  to  vote  a 
sum  for  the  decoration : the  work  had  been 
always  going  on,  for  year  after  year  a grant 
had  been  made  towards  its  complete  restoration 
and  decoration.  His  lordship  apprehended  this 
would  be  the  last  vole  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  House  would  grudge  it. — 
The  restoration  of  this  beautiful  example  of  an- 
cient architecture  is  one  of  the  most  commend- 
able works  undertaken  by  Government.  Mr. 
Bentinck  called  attention  to  what  he  waspleased 
to  call."  some  absurd  statues  lately  placed  in  the 
Queen’s  robing-room  and  other  parts  of  the 
palace.  One  of  these  represented  Henry  VIII., 
the  fattest  man  of  his  age,  as  a very  slight  per- 
sonage ; another  made  William  III.  a tall  man, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  short 
and  small.”  Such  “mistakes”  as  these,  assum- 
ing the  hon.  member’s  allegations  to  be  coiTect, 
ought  not  to  occur. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  inquired  when  Mr. 
Herbert’s  ‘Judgment  of  Daniel’  would  be 
ready  for  the  robing  - room : to  which  Mr. 
Layard  replied  that  the  artist  was  still  at  work 
upon  it,  but  he  was  unable  to  specify  a date 
for  its  completion.  Wo  may  add  that  when  it 
is  finished,  the  character  of  the  picture  will  be 
found  fully  to  justify  the  time  spent  on  it. 

Though  not  coming  within  the  discussions  of 
Art-subjects  in  Parliament,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  allude  to  the  reception  given  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  a large  number 
of  gentlemen,  the  representatives  of  nearly  all 
the  scientific  societies  of  England,  who  waited 
upon  him  with  the  view  of  obtaining  aid  from 
Government  for  the  erection  of  a statue  or  some 
other  object,  in  memory  of  Faraday.  One 
might  suppose,  from  the  cavalier  style  in  which 
the  keeper  of  the  public  purse  met  and  dis- 
missed the  deputation  that  he  had  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  the  great  philosopher;  certainly,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  knew  but  little  of 
Faraday's  attainments  and  doings.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  absurd  than  the  argument  ad- 
duced by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ? — 
11  That  it  is  not  the  practice  to  appropriate  public 
money  towards  the  monuments  of  private 
citizens,  however  illustrious.”  It  was  well  said 
in  allusion  to  this  remark,  by  one  of  the  daily 
journals, — “ A feebler  or  more  contemptible 
sophism  was  never  resorted  to  by  a Government 
in  evasion  of  a public  demand.”  In  spite, 
however,  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  official  niggardliness, 
the  “ grand,  old,  simple-minded  philosopher” 
will  be  duly  honoured,  and  will  thus,  in  the 
pages  of  the  world’s  history  of  great  men,  be 
remembered  long  after  even  the  name  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  forgotten. 
The  man  who  represents  in  Parliament  a Uni- 
versity should  be  the  last  to  discourage  any 
effort  made  for  the  purpose  of  dignifying  those 
distinguished  in  science  or  literature. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.— Part  YIII. 


FLORENCE,  THE  UFFIZJ  GALLERY. 


GIORGIONE. 


V RIGHT  amid  the  galaxy  of  Venetian 
painters  shines  the  star  of  Giorgio  Bar- 
barelli,  of  Castelfranco,  surnamcd  Gior- 
gione, whose  portrait  appears  above  ; 
he  was  born  in  1477,  and  died  in  1511, 
when  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  prime 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  in  Florence  we 
must  look  for  the  finest  examples  of 
this  great  colourist.  His  grand  frescoes 
in  Venice  have  long  since  disappeared, 
while  his  historical  works,  few  in  num- 
ber, and  his  more  numerous  portraits 
— which,  it  has  been  said,  seem  to  repre- 
sent “ an  elevated  race  of  beings,  capa- 
ble of  the  noblest  and  grandest  efforts  ” 
— are  scattered  over  Europe,  England  coming  in  for  her 
share  of  the  treasures.  Florence  possesses  some,  yet  not 
of  his  highest  class  of  works,  though  his  ‘ Concert,’  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  noticing  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
and  the  portrait  of  a warrior,  assumed  by  some  to  be  that  of  the 
old  Florentine  soldier,  Gattamelata,  attended  by  his  page,  are 
worthy  specimens  of  the  artist.  The  latter  picture,  which  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  beauty  of  colour,  is  in  the  Uffizj 
Gallery. 

In  our  preliminary  remarks  on  this  collection,  we  ventured  to 
offer  some  brief  observations  on  the  Florentine  school  of  painting 
down  to  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  As  a master,  his  style  was 
less  followed  than  that  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  A distinguished 
scholar  of  the  latter  was  Jacopo  Carrucci,  commonly  called  Pon- 
tormo (1494 — 1556).  Though  belonging  to  the  school  which  Mr. 
Wornum,  in  his  “ Epochs  of  Painting,”  styles,  “ The  Anatomical 
Mannerists,”  because  influenced  in  some  measure  by  Michel 
Angelo,  it  is  presumed  he  was  far  more  governed  by  the  manner 
of  Del  Sarto.  His  portraits,  especially,  are  well  worthy  of  the 
Florentine  school,  even  at  that  comparatively  early  period  of 
portraiture.  In  the  Uffizj  Gallery  is  one  of  his  compositions, 

‘ Joseph  Tailen  to  Prison,’  engraved  on  the  next  page.  The 


interest  that  attaches  itself  to  the  work  refers  rather  to  the  period 
in  which  it  was  painted  than  to  its  merits  as  a truthful  and  im- 
pressive representation  of  a passage  of  sacred  history.  Certainly 
the  customs  and  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  quite 
unknown  to  the  old  Italian  painter.  Of  this  picture  and  its  com- 
panion, * Joseph  presenting  his  Brethren  to  Pharaoh,’  a long  and 
curious  story  is  related  by  Vasari,  and  other  writers ; we  append 
the  version  of  it  given  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  C'avalcaselle,  as  the 
most  recent  and  the  briefest.  “ Pie’r  Francesco  Borgherini  was 
betrothed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ruberto  Accaiuoli,  and  his 
father  Salvi  had  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  for  the  young 
pair  on  their  wedding-day,  a room  entirely  decorated  with  panels, 
and  a nuptial  bed  painted  by  the  best  artists.  The  taste  with 
which  his  orders  were  carried  out  was  so  remarkable  that  Vasari 
never  lets  an  occasion  pass  without  mentioning  the  master-pieces 
which  the  place  contained ; and  he  dwells  with  complacency  on 
the  carved  work  of  Baccio  d’ Agnolo,  and  the  subjects  introduced 
by  Del  Sarto,  Granacci,  Pontormo,  and  Bacchiacca.  But  the 
most  striking  testimony  to  their  value  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
during  Pie’r  Francesco’s  absence,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Flo- 
rence, Giovambattista  della  Palla,  an  agent  of  the  King  of  France, 
persuaded  the  Florentine  government  to  let  him  have  the  spoils 
of  the  palace  situated  in  the  BorgoS.  Apostolo,  his  intention  being 
to  strip  the  walls  and  send  the  confiscated  pieces  to  Francis  the 
First.  He  was  met  with  firm  countenance  in  the  precincts  them- 
selves by  the  wife  of  Pie’r  Francesco,  who  loudly  addressed  him 
with  the  volubility  of  her  sex  : — ‘ Vile  broker,’  she  said,  ‘ paltry 
twopenny  tradesman,  how  dare  you  come  to  remove  the  ornaments 
of  gentlemen’s  rooms,  and  deprive  this  city  of  its  richest  treasures, 
that  they  may  embellish  the  houses  of  strangers,  our  enemies  ? 
The  bed  you  have  come  for  was  made  for  my  wedding,  in  honour 
of  which  my  husband’s  father,  Salvi,  prepared  all  this  magnificent 
and  royal  furniture,  which  I am  fond  of,  and  intend  to  preserve 
and  defend  in  memory  of  him  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.’ 
With  this,  and  much  more,  the  worthy  descendant  of  the  Accaiuoli 
received  the  dealer  of  the  King  of  France,  and  to  such  purpose 
that  he  retired  crestfallen  and  empty-handed  to  his  own  lodgings.” 
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Thus  by  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  evinced  by  this  noble 
lady,  the  furniture  and  pictures  escaped  the  hands  of  the  “ broker.” 
But  in  process  of  time  the  vicissitudes  which  so  frequently  over- 
take even  the  wealthy  and  ennobled,  caused  the  dispersion  of  the 
Borgherini  Art-treasures,  and  for  a long  period  all  traces  of  them 
were  lost.  At  length,  according  to  what  a modern  French  writer 
says,  two  “precious  morsels”  from  the  hand  of  Bacchiacca 
were  discovered  at  the  house  of  Signora  Luisa  Nerli,  of  Siena ; 
the  Pitti  Gallery  made  the  acquisition  of  Del  Sarto's  work ; and  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  animated  by  a noble  emulation,  secured  the 
tablette  whereon  Jacopo  Pontormo  painted  Joseph  led  to  prison  for 
the  pretended  outrage  on  the  wife  of  Potiphar. 

Piero  di  Cosimo  (1462 — 1521)  is  another  Florentine  painter  con- 
temporary with  Pontormo,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  instructor  of  Del  Sarto,  who,  when  a youth,  was  recom- 
mended to  Cosimo  as  a draughtsman  and  colourist.  “Ho  kept 
him  for  several  years,  allowing  him  spare  hours  for  outside  study, 


especially  at  the  cartoons  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  delighted  to  hear  that  among  all  the  striplings  his  gar- 
zone  was  one  of  the  ablest.”  The  father  of  Piero,  a goldsmith  of 
the  name  of  Lorenzo  di  Cosimo,  perceiving  a lively  genius  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  the  art  of  design  in  his  son,  entrusted  him  to 
Cosimo  Rosselli,  an  artist  of  good  reputation,  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  godfather  to  him.  Rosselli, says  Vasari,  “accepted  the  charge 
more  than  willingly,  and  seeing  him  make  progress  beyond  most 
of  the  other  disciples  whom  he  had  under  his  care,  he  bore  to  him 
the  love  of  a father,  and  as  his  acquirements  in  Art  increased 
with  his  years,  he  constantly  treated  him  as  such.”  The  same 
writer,  in  his  biography  of  Piero,  dilates  at  considerable  length  on 
his  peculiarities  and  eccentricities.  Mr.  Crowe  and  his  collaborateur 
sum  them  up  with  comparative  brevity  in  the  following  passage  : 
— “ Piero  is  said  in  his  youth  to  have  been  industrious  and  clever, 
but  absent,  solitary,  and  given  to  castle -building.  At  a later 
period  he  became  a misanthrope ; would  not  admit  any  one  to  his 


JOSEPH  LED  TO  PRISON. 
(Pontormo.) 


room  either  to  clean  it  or  to  see  his  pictures ; never  had  a regular 
meal,  but  if  hungry,  ate  of  hard  eggs,  which  he  cooked  half  a 
hundred  at  a time.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  artificial  cultivation, 
of  men  as  well  as  of  plants.  His  eccentricities  increased  with  age, 
so  that  in  his  latter  days  he  was  querulous  and  intolerant,  subject 
to  fits  of  fright  if  he  heard  the  distant  growl  of  thunder,  impatient 
of  ordinary  noises,  such  as  the  crying  of  children,  the  coughing 
of  men,  ringing  of  bells,  chanting  of  friars,  and  buzzing  of  flies. 
During  a paralysis,  which  made  his  last  hours  burdensome,  he 
would  inveigh  against  all  doctors,  apothecaries,  and  nurses,  sus- 
pecting them  of  starving  their  patients ; and  he  was  heard  to  con- 
trast the  melancholy  nature  of  death  by  prolonged  sickness  with 
the  happy  and  speedy  one  of  the  criminal  who  goes  to  his  end  in 
fresh  air,  surrounded  by  the  sympathies,  and  comforted  by  the 
prayers,  of  the  people.”  Vasari’s  account  of  this  latter  state  of 
feeling  is  most  amusing.  He  describes  Piero  as  saying : — “ It  must 
be  such  a fine  thing  to  be  led  forth  to  one’s  death  in  that  manner ; 


to  see  the  clear,  bright,  open  air,  and  all  that  mass  of  people ; to  be 
comforted,  moreover,  with  sugar-plums  and  kind  words ; to  have 
the  priests  and  the  people  all  praying  for  you  alone,  and  to 
enter  into  Paradise  with  the  angels.”  Happy,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  Florentine  criminals  of  that  period  who  made  their  exeunt 
from  this  life  under  such  comfortable  and  pleasant  circumstances, 
and  with  a sure  passport  to  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss.  “ Living 
thus  peculiarly,”  says  Vasari,  “in  the  midst  of  these  eccentric 
fancies,  he  brought  himself  to  such  a state  that  he  was  found 
dead  one  morning  at  the  foot  of  a staircase,”  at  about  the  age  of 
sixty,  not  eighty,  as  his  biographer  intimates.  Vasari  gives  the 
date  of  his  birth  1441,  but  subsequent  researches  place  it  at  1462. 

Di  Cosimo,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a greater  genius 
than  his  god-father  and  master,  Rosselli,  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Rome,  and  painted  the  landscape — a branch  of  Art  in  which  he 
particularly  excelled — in  his  ‘ Sermon  on  the  Mount,’  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  In  the  Uffizj  collection  he  is  chiefly  represented 


TRIUMPH  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 


The  Madonna  is  elevated  on  a pedestal,  gazing  fixedly  on  a dove. 
The  four  standing  figures  are  those  of  the  Saints  John,  the 
Evangelist;  Philip;  Antonio,  Archbishop  of  Florence;  and  Peter: 


(P.  di  Cosmo.)] 


Uie  kneeling  figuros  represent  St.  Margaret  and  St."  Catherine, 
ike  landscape  portion  of  the  picture  is  a veritable  curiosity  of 
its  kind,  regarded  as  a “ bit”  of  scenic  composition.  The  work 


by  the  picture  engraved  on  this  page,  ‘ Tiie  Triumph  of  the 
"Virgin, ’ or,  as  some  writers  designate  it,  ‘The  Virgin  among 
Saints,’  which,  according  to  Vasari,  originally  formed  the  altar- 


piece  of  the  Tebaldi  in  the  SS.  Annuuciata  de’  Servi.  It  is 
painted  in  oils  on  wood,  and  is  regarded  by  a modern  French  critic 
as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  oil-painting  by  a Florentine. 
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(Sassojerrato.) 

projecting  forehead ; they  are  quiet,  but  full  of  unextinguished 
power:  the  nose  is  prominent  and  of  Roman  form ; the  lips  are 
tirmly  compressed,  the  light  moustache  above  them  mingling  with 
a full  beard  which  flows  over  the  chest. 

Among  the  large  number  of  portraits  of  painters  which  line  the 


somewhat  doubtful  which  of  these  two  is  the  original,  but  the 
general  opinion  inclines  to  the  latter — one  is  in  our  National 
Gallery ; another  is,  we  believe,  in  Berlin.  The  picture  is  a 
grand  portrait,  certainly,  of  this  celebrated  successor  of  St.  Peter, 

whose  apostolic  character  was  almost  lost  in  that  of  the  mili-  — —0“ r~c~.~  ,,  + , ,•  i_  OT.Q 

tarv  commander,  and  who  replied  to  Michel  Angelo,  when  the  walls  of  three  spacious  apartments— the  pictures  respectively 
' ’ ’ 1 ■’  1 1 11  i---  - the  hand  of  assumed  to  have  been  painted  by  the  artists  themselves— is  one  oi 


latter  asked  whether  he  should  place  a book  in 
the  statue  of  him,  for  which  he  had  received  a commission : i 
— “No;  a sword  would  be  more  adapted  to  my  character:  I 1 
am  no  book -man.”  He  is  represented  half-length,  seated  in 

a high-backed  chair,  resting  his  arms  on  its  elbows,  and 
habited  in  the  ordinary  pontifical  robes  : in  his  left  hand  he 
holds  a pocket-handkerchief.  The  face  is  rather  pleasing  than  j 
otherwise,  the  small,  piercing  eyes  are  deep  set  under  the  open,  j 


Raffaelle,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  head  is  very 
beautiful ; the  hair  of  a rich  chesnut  brown,  the  eyes  dark  and 
brilliant.  Some  writers  affirm  that  these  were  not  the  original 
colours,  and  that  restoration  has  transformed  flaxen  hair  into 
brown,  and  blue  eyes  into  black ; this  opinion,  however,  is  not 
generally  entertained. 

° James  Dafforne. 
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passed  from  the  gallery  of  Leopold  de  Medicis  into  that  of  the 
Uffizj.  In  this  latter  collection  are  also,  by  him,  several  small 
pictures  representing  the  history  of  Perseus,  rich  in  fancy,  but  of 
the  strange  and  gloomy  kind  which  characterised  the  works  of 
his  latter  time.  A bust  portrait  of  a man  in  a black  cap,  with  a, 
dark  dress  and  a frill,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Di  Cosimo’s 
portraiture.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  collection  a 
better  example  of  this  master  than  his  ‘ Death  of  Procris,’  in  our 
National  Gallery. 

Giovanni  Battista  Salvi  (lGOo— 1685),  commonly  called  Sasso- 
ferrato,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  scarcely  belongs  to  any  special 
school ; though,  as  a follower  of  Domenichino,  he  would  rank,  if 
anywhere,  with  the  school  of  Bologna.  Yet  he  appears  to  have 


enleavoured  to  imitate  some  of  the  old  masters  of  a century 
earlier  than  his  own.  His  best-known  and  most  esteemed  works 
are  his  Madonnas,  with  whom  he  sometimes  grouped  the  infant 
Jesus.  One  of  these  Matres  Doloroscc  is  engraved  here.  The 
face  of  the  Virgin  is  very  sweet  and  unaffected,  the  hands  are 
well  drawn,  and  the  draperies,  though  of  nun-like  character,  are 
| graceful  in  arrangement. 

i In  150S,  when  Raffaelle  was  about  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  to  aid  in  decorating  the  state 
apartments  of  the  Vatican.  While  there  he  painted  a portrait, 
in  oils,  of  his  holiness,  of  which  several  copies  were  made, 
either  by  himself  or,  as  some  writers  affirm,  by  his  pupils.  One 
| of  these  is  in  the  Uffizj  Gallery,  one  in  the  Pitti  Palace— it  is 
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ART-RELICS  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  collect  materials  for  an 
exhibition  more  profoundly  interesting  than 
that  which  the  committee  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  have  opened  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  As 
• to  the  number  of  objects  displayed,  wo  must 
regard  the  present  collection  rather  as  the 
nucleus  of  a museum,  than  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  exhaustive  research  ; in  fact,  the  toil  is 
only  just  commenced.  It  is  but  here  and  there 
that  shafts  and  galleries  have  been  pierced  in 
that  vast  debris,  in  some  places  nearly  a hundred 
feet  thick,  which  covers  the  site  of  the  city  of 
David.  The  ruins  of  the  successive  buildings, 
running  backwards  in  the  order  of  time,  of 
Turk,  and  Saracen,  and  Latin,  and  Persian,  and 
Roman,  arc  piled  over  the  foundations  of  the 
work  of  Herod  the  Great.  Before  the  time  of 
that  magnificent  king  date  the  erections,  the 
excavations,  and  the  demolitions,  of  the  Asamo- 
nean  princes,  of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  house 
of  Seleucus,  and  of  their  rivals  and  contempo- 
raries the  Ptolemies,  filling  up  a period  of  540 
years  from  the  great  destruction  wrought  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Regal  Jerusalem,  going  back 
from  tho  fall  of  Zedekiah  to  the  early  period 
when  David  captured  the  stronghold,  has  its 
own  distinct  periods  of  grandeur  and  of  exten- 
sion. And  even  earlier  than  David  himself, 
tradition,  and  relics  of  colossal  magnitude,  point 
back  to  the  giant  founders  of  tho  Holy  City. 

A dozen  cases  and  tables  of  specimens  and 
relics,  and  350  photographs,  appear  to  promise 
but  a faint  and  inadequate  illustration  of  the 
history  of  2,500  years ; a history,  moreover, 
intimately  connected  with  so  many  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  ; but  those  who  will  spend  in  the  museum, 
not  minutes,  but  hours,  and  who,  bringing  with 
them  some  correct  idea  of  what  they  come  to 
see,  give  adequate  attention  to  what  is  actually 
set  before  them,  will  find  this  long  stretch  of 
history  to  be  illustrated  in  a manner  to  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a parallel. 

We  cannot  at  present  afford  adequate  space 
to  treat  the  subject  with  the  detail  which  it 
deserves.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  approach 
it  from  the  point  of  view  more  particularly 
adapted  to  our  pages.  The  localities  and  the 
depths  at  which  the  archaeological  relics  now 
exhibited  were  found,  give  indications  of  the 
period  of  Jewish  history  to  which  such  objects 
may  probably  be  referred.  The  comparison 
between  the  artistic  character  of  the  objects 
themselves,  and  the  date  and  origin  ascribed  to 
them,  is  the  subject  to  which  we  now  call  atten- 
tion. 

Physical  Jerusalem  is  brought  before  us 
almost  in  tangible  reality.  We  have  photo- 
graphs of  each  most  celebrated  spot.  We  have 
an  excellent  ordnance  survey,  on  a scale  of 
some  200  feet  to  the  inch.  We  have  models,  in 
relief,  of  the  features  represented  by  the  survey. 
We  have  large  and  detailed  plans  of  various 
imaginary  restorations  of  the  temple  and  the 
city  ; of  the  more  than  problematical  value  of 
which,  however,  we  warn  our  readers.  The 
same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the 
very  pretty  and  ingenious  model  in  which 
battering-rams  hammer,  and  tiny  catapults 
throw  mimic  stones,  by  the  turning  of  a winch. 
Let  no  one  confuse  these  ideal  representations 
with  the  accurate  fidelity  of  the  survey  and 
the  photographs.  The  latter  tell  us  how  Jeru- 
salem now  looks.  The  force  of  the  impression 
thus  conveyed  is  aided  by  the  display  of  geolo- 
gical specimens.  We  have  samples  of  the  dry 
rocks  on  and  out  of  which  the  city  was  built ; spe- 
cimens of  its  walls,  of  its  concrete,  of  its  mosaics 
and  of  its  plaster.  We  have  sections  of  the 
wood  of  the  country — the  olive,  the  cedar,  and 
the  acacia ; pine  cones  from  Lebanon ; olives 
and  raisins  ; bitumen  from  the  Dead  Sea  ; reeds 
from  the  Jordan;  specimens  of  the  fauna  of 
Palestine,  down  to  the  locust  and  the  scorpion. 
No  person  acquainted  with  the  varying  aspects 
of  nature  can  fail  to  form  a very  distinct  idea 
as  to  what  sort  of  country  is  thus  represented 
by  picture  and  by  specimen. 

Then  as  to  human  life  and  habit,  which 
change  so  imperceptibly  in  the  East,  we  have 


the  ornaments  of  the  Syrian  women  of  the  day ; 
the  silver  horn  of  the  Maronite  matron  ; neck- 
laces, and  bracelets,  and  girdles,  and  veils,  per- 
sonal ornaments,  and  implements,  down  to  the 
seal  of  Hagai,  the  son  of  Shebaniah,  of  whom  it  is 
modestly  said,  that  perhaps  he  was  no  other  person 
than  the  prophet  of  that  name.  The  form  of  the 
incised  letters,  indeed,  seems  to  indicate  a period 
not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  as  the  date  of  incision. 

Looking  back  from  the  present  period  of 
Mahommedan  rule  to  that  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
established  by  the  Crusaders,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Muristan  has  yielded  relics  of  terra-cotta, 
and  fragments  of  enamelled  pottery,  of  a cha- 
racter that  demands  a chapter  to  itself.  The 
delicacy  and  richness  of  the  ornamentation,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  style  of  incision,  that  dis- 
tinguish these  objects,  at  a glance,  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  collection,  are  worthy  of  minute 
attention.  We  have  here  fragments  of  a dis- 
tinct chapter  of  European  history  ; the  repeated 
ruin  of  J erusalem  having  preserved  much  which, 
in  the  absence  of  sudden  catastrophe,  died  a 
natural  death,  so  to  speak,  elsewhere.  Thus  the 
relics  of  the  Hospitallers,  to  whom  the  Muristan 
belonged,  have  great  European  value. 

The  dominion  of  Saladin  and  the  Saracens  is 
brought  to  mind  by  the  Moorish  enamelled  tiles 
which  adorned  the  mosques  of  those  graceful 
builders.  There  is  but  little  of  this  Moresque 
ware,  butwhatthcre  is  shows,  bothin  pattern  and 
in  colour,  unquestionable  marks  of  its  origin. 
Some  mosaics  in  small,  regular  tessera  must  be 
attributed  to  the  same  period,  although  a single 
specimen  composed  of  blocks  of  a larger  size 
and  rougher  finish  is  less  easy  to  date. 

The  Roman  rule,  baptised  or  unbaptised,  is 
chiefly  marked  by  architectural  relics  and  re- 
presentations. A small  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
must  date  between  Titus  and  Constantine.  As 
to  the  earthenware  lamps,  their  simple  and 
slightly  varying  form  may  have  been  unaltered 
for  many  centuries.  Some  of  them  bear  an  or- 
nament which  seems  to  be  a conventional  repre- 
sentation of  a branched  candlestick ; though 
the  branches  generally  number  nine.  Othersbear 
inscriptions,  someof  them,  apparently,  inAsamo- 
nean  characters  : one  commencing  with  <pajc,  in 
uncial  Greek,  followed  by  a cross,  ought  to  be 
himted  down  to  a distinct  date. 

The  famous  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  is 
attested  in  the  collection  before  us  by  well- 
rounded  catapult  balls.  A few  Roman  coins — 
one  of  Nero,  and  one  bearing  a standing  figure 
with  a Victory  in  one  hand,  a staff,  and  a ser- 
pent, and  clearly  defined  Roman  letters  OVI 
CO  ERVATOR — are  there.  To  these  are  added 
coins  of  Sidon ; coins  apparently  of  the  Seleucidm, 
of  the  Maccabees,  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  the  Crusaders.  The  arms 
of  Bavaria,  impressed  with  a round  stamp  on  a 
square  piece  of  brass,  and  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
glass  found  throughout  the  excavations  is  re- 
markable for  opalescent  colours  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  the  result  of  slow  chemical  action.  A 
few  lachrymatories  and  other  vials,  and  one  or 
two  sepulchral  lamps,  are  perfect.  The  fragments 
are  numerous  and  lovely. 

Two  large  vases,  which  are  described  as  lamps, 
and  which  consist  of  thin  transparent  glass,  only 
iridescent  in  a few  places,  offer  a curious  puzzle 
to  the  antiquary.  They  are  of  an  ordinary 
form,  a hell,  or  rather  trumpet,  mouth,  with  an 
ovoid  bulb  beneath.  In  the  centre  stands  a 
glass  tube,  fused  to  the  bottom,  and  broken 
across  at  the  level  of  the  constriction  between 
the  upper  and  under  portion  of  the  vase. 

But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  all  is  a frag- 
ment of  cedar,  carved  with  bold  scroll-work 
and  flowers,  charred  and  decayed,  indeed,  but 
bearing  indubitable  marks  of  its  origin.  That 
it  formed  a portion  of  the  Temple  of  Herod, 
probably  of  that  noble  cloister  on  the  south 
face  of  the  Haram  which  Josephus  describes, 
there  seems  no  room  to  doubt.  On  the  surface 
of  that  honeycombed  relic,  covered  it  may  be 
by  gilding,  fell,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
actual,  living,  loving,  glances  of  Him  who  came 
suddenly  to  His  temple;  yet  the  worshippers 
knew  not  how,  in  Ilis  blood,  they  quenched  the 
light  of  Israel. 

F.  R.  C. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON-WORK.* 

Section  VII. — Locks,  Keys,  and  Bolts. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  locksmith  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  lock 
was  always  more  or  less  supplemented  in  past 
ages  by  the  skill  of  the  artist ; and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
English  lock-makers,  at  least,  the  foundation  of 
several  of  the  Art-manufactures  in  metal  for 
which  Wolverhampton  now,  as  300  years  ago, 
and  for  which  Birmingham  during  the  last 
century,  at  least,  has  been  famous.  Certainly,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  locks, 
bolts,  latches,  and  keys,  always  partook  more  or 
less  of  a decorative  character,  because  in  all  in- 
stances they  were  placed,  like  hinges,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  door ; and  therefore  it  became  a 
matter  of  importance  to  render  them  more  or 
less  ornamental.  The  modern  construction  of 
doors,  in  which  it  is  now  sought  to  conceal 
both  locks,  bolts,  and  hinges,  by  embedding 
them  in  the  wood- work,  has  destroyed  altogether 
this  branch  of  decorative  and  industrial  Art ; 
and  its  revival  can  only  be  expected  to  arise  out 
of  a complete  change  being  effected  in  this 
direction  by  the  architect  seeking  again  to  place 
these  adjuncts  of  a door  on  the  surface,  and  in 
doing  so,  to  render  them  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  sought  to 
render  keys  more  ornamental  than  formerly, 
and  with  marked  success ; since  these  objects 
need  not  partake  of  the  ultra  plainness  of  the 
locks  to  which  they  belong. 

The  locks  and  keys  collected  in  the  Museum 
form  in  themselves  a curious  and  interesting 
subject  of  study.  Allusion  has  been  already 
made  to  the  decorative  character  of  the  internal 
mechanical  construction  of  the  locks  affixed  to 
the  iron  and  steel  chests  and  coffers : locks, 
keys,  and  bolts  in  their  capacity  as  distinct 
works  of  Industrial  Art,  are  not  less  interesting. 

Among  the  larger  specimens  for  external  use, 
a gate-lock  of  Flemish  work,  2,636 — ’55,  of 
about  1600,  is  an  illustration  of  the  elaboration 
of  detail  bestowed  even  upon  outside  fastenings. 
The  central  ornament  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments. In  the  upper  are  two  lions  rampant, 
supporting  a scroll ; and  in  the  lower,  two  dol- 
phins support  and  mingle  with  the  ornamental 
details  which  surround  the  keyhole.  This  key- 
hole has  a projecting,  or  porch-like  protection, 
surmounted  by  a cross  in  high  relief.  The  sides 
are  decorated  with  terminal  pilasters  of  excellent 
design  and  workmanship.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  suggestive  of  strength  and  security, 
while  it  is  elegant  in  detail. 

Another  large  example,  301 — ’54,  is  of 
English  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  brought 
from  Somersetshire,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  it  was  made  there.  This  is  of  a 
highly  decorative  character,  and  an  admirably 
suggestive  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  study  from  the  character  of  tho 
design  and  the  workmanship  of  the  hasp.  This 
hasp  works  on  two  staples  driven  into  tbe  wood, 
the  ends  of  the  hinge-bar  being  decorated  with 
wrought  rosettes.  The  hasp  is  of  a curved  V- 
shape,  with  a repousse  rosette  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  portion.  The  lower  angle  is  charm- 
ingly decorated  with  chiselled  and  pierced 
work  of  elegant  design.  The  whole  is  in- 
cised or  engraved  with  scroll-work,  boldly  and 
somewhat  rudely  executed ; a quaint  border 
running  round  the  edges.  The  lock-body  is 
similarly  decorated,  and  a broad  perforated,  or 
pierced,  border,  with  a rosette  at  each  of  the 
four  angles,  completes  the  ornamental  portion. 
The  key  which  accompanies  the  lock  is  also  of 
a quaint  and  decorative  form.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  specimens  of  locks  in  the 
Museum. 

It  is  exceeded,  however,  by  one  taken  from 
a coffer,  4,393 — ’57.  This  closes  with,  and 
is  secured  by,  a hasp  on  which,  in  a sunk 
panel,  is  a most  elaborately-chiselled  represen- 
tation of  the  Crucifixion,  in  very  high  relief. 


* Continued  from  p.  222. 
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A figure  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is 
chiselled  upon  a flap  which  closes  the  keyhole. 
On  each  side  of  this  sunk  panel  is  the  figure  of 
a saint,  under  a canopy.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  represented  above  the  tracery,  exqui- 
sitely chiselled.  Beneath,  is  an  inscription  in 
decorated  capitals  of  fifteenth- century  design, 

“ Salva  nos  Criste.”  The  workmanship  and 
design  are  worthy  of  careful  study  alike  by  the 
industrial  artist  in  metal  and  the  Art-student. 

Another  elaborately  decorated  lock,  or  rather 
escutcheon  of  a lock,  and  a hasp,  3,576 — '56,  is 
dated  1617.  The  escutcheon  is  elliptical  in 
form,  with  lily  trefoils  at  the  points  of  each 
diameter,  the  keyhole  being  near  the  centre. 
The  hasp  is  of  a spade-form,  the  shaft  falling 
over  the  elliptical  plate.  The  whole  is  deco- 
rated with  incised,  or  engraved,  work,  as  if  pre- 
pared for  damascening  ; but  it  is  rather  rudely 
done.  The  effect  produced,  however,  is  very 
rich  and  artistic,  from  the  details  having  been 
well  and  carefully  considered. 

A draw-bolt  lock,  1545 — ’56,  with  the  knob 
of  the  bolt  in  the  form  of  a fleur-de-lis,  is  a very 
suggestive  object,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
treatment  in  perforated  Gothic  tracery  of  fif- 
teenth-century design.  It  is  a singularly  skilful 
adaptation  of  decoration  to  a given  object  and 
material.  A lock  and  catch-bolt,  1,213 — ’55,  of 
French  work,  date  1680,  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  locks  used  on  interior  doors  diming 
the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  France. 
The  lock-case  is  surmounted  with  a chiselled 
figure  of  a hound,  the  front  of  the  lock  and 
catch  being  decorated  with  chiselled  ornaments 
in  relief,  very  highly  finished  with  the  chasing- 
tool,  and  elegantly  designed.  The  ornament 
on  the  catch  is  especially  successful  in  the  latter 
respect,  and  the  whole  is  an  example  of  high 
finish  and  skilful  manipulation  in  iron. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a German  specimen, 
dated  1649,  formerly  in  the  Bernal  collection, 
2,066 — ’55.  The  front  is  decorated  with  a 

wreath  in  a small  panel,  surrounded  by  a 
portico,  consisting  of  two  columns  and  a pedi- 
ment, exquisitely  wrought  in  steel.  On  each 
side  is  an  arabesque  of  rich  design  in  pierced 
work.  The  perfection  with  which  this  example 
is  finished  is  a lesson  to  all  modem  workers  in 
steel  and  iron. 

There  are  other  locks  of  great  interest  and 
worthy  of  careful  examination  and  study, 
containing,  as  they  do,  many  suggestions  which 
might  be  utilised  for  modern  purposes.  Space, 
however,  will  not  permit  of  their  being  par- 
ticularised. For  this  reason,  too,  the  keys 
must  be  dismissed  with  a very  general  notice. 

The  specimens  of  this  class  of  iron  and  steel 
work  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  decoration 
was  applied  to  the  production  of  these  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a lock,  and  as  they  were  frequently 
carried  or  worn  about  the  person,  it  would 
appear  that  at  times  no  skill  or  labour  was  too 
great  for  their  embellishment.  Frequently 
they  were  the  symbol  of  some  special  office  in 
courts,  and  public  employments,  and  in  those 
instances  the  elaboration  of  detail  alike  in  bow, 
shaft,  and  wards,  became  analogous  to  the  work 
of  the  jeweller  in  our  day.  One  specimen  of 
this  class,  a recent  acquisition  to  the  Museum, 
184 — ’69,  may  be  quoted.  It  is  an  example  of 
French  seventeenth-century  work.  The  bow 
is  of  elegant  and  elaborate  design.  This  con- 
sists of  an  earl’s  coronet,  and  a complicated 
cipher,  interlaced  with  decorative  adjuncts, 
which  make  up  the  necessary  form  adapted  to 
the  hand  for  use.  The  shaft  is  of  chiselled 
details,  the  quantities  being  skilfully  propor- 
tioned ; the  principal  space  is  fluted.  The 
workmanship  and  finish  are  very  perfect,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a more  elegant 
object  of  its  class. 

The  bolts  are  not  numerous.  Among  the 
best  is  a sixteenth-century  specimen  of  French 
make,  2,557 — '56.  The  escutcheon-plate  is  orna- 
mented in  high  relief,  with  interlaced  strap- 
work  of  suggestive  design,  but  the  finish  is  not 
of  a very  high  character.  Another,  1,507 — ’-55, 
dated  about  1530,  is  of  chiselled  iron.  The 
decorations  consist  of  scrolls  and  terminal 
figures.  They  are  worthy  of  study  from  the 
style  of  treatment.  The  lion’s  head  which  forms 
the  knob  is  admirably  chiselled.  The  bolt, 
2,622 — ’55,  date  about  1550,  is  also  a suggestive 

specimen,  less  for  the  beauty  of  the  work,  which 
s rude  and  unfinished,  than  for  the  general 
;reatment  of  the  interlaced  arabesques  in  low 
relief  that  decorate  the  plane  of  the  escut- 
cheon. This  also  has  a lion’s  head  for  the  knob, 
which  is  boldly  treated  with  the  chisel. 

Section  VIII.  — Brazier  - stands,  Bowl- 
Stands,  Lamp-Pendants,  and  Candlesticks. 
The  habitual  use  of  braziers  for  the  purpose 
of  warming  rooms  and  other  domestic  purposes 
during  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  gave 
abundant  employment  to  the  artist-smiths  of 
the  period,  and  the  examples  which  have  been 
preserved  show  that  a very  large  amount  of 
skill,  and  considerable  mechanical  ingenuity, 
must  have  been  exercised  upon  them,  for  they 
were,  in  a measure,  as  necessary  as  stoves  are 
in  our  own  time.  Stands  of  very  similar  con- 
struction, but  frequently  of  a much  more 
ornamental  character,  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  bowls  of  earthenware  as  well 
as  of  metal,  and  the  contrast  in  colour  which 
resulted  between  the  highly  painted  and  semi- 
polished  iron  and  the  rich  tints  of  majolica 
vessels  which  they  supported,  for  use  or  for 
display,  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  stands  were  mostly  of  a tripod  character, 
sometimes  with  a ring  at  the  top,  within  which 
the  brazier,  or  bowl,  was  placed;  at  others 
arms  spread  out  horizontally,  corresponding  to 
the  base,  and  upon  these  the  vessel  rested,  the 
bottom  being  made  flat  for  that  purpose.  Most 
of  the  examples  in  the  Museum  are  very  inter- 
esting as  illustrations  of  this  class  of  mediaeval 
domestic  articles.  One  of  the  most  primitive, 
alike  in  construction  and  decoration,  is  an 
Italian  brazier-stand,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
7,362 — '61.  The  tripod  base  is  very  plain  and 
simple,  but  the  upper  portion  on  which  the 
brazier,  which  was  flat  bottomed,  rested  is 
formed  of  a triangular  crosspiece,  each  end  of 
it  being  decorated  with  a very  rude  representa- 
tion of  the  head  of  an  animal,  and  an  iron 
pendant  ring  hung  in  a staple.  Each  arm  is 
supported  by  a spandrel-like  bracket,  within  the 
frame  of  which  is  decorative  pierced-work  of 
every  suggestive  design. 

A smaller  one,  7^809— ’62,  is  smaller  in 
general  treatment,  but  with  more  detail  in  the 
stem  and  tripod.  The  three  arms  to  support  the 
brazier  are  curved  for  the  reception  of  a semi- 
concealed  brazier,  about  12  inches  in  diameter, 
the  ends  having  rudely  wrought  headsin  forged 
and  chiselled  work  and  pendant  rings.  The 
main  or  lower  stem  is  of  twisted  iron,  the  upper 
stem  being  square,  and  decorated  with  chiselled 
zigzag  ornament.  The  accessory  details  are 
very  primitive,  and  illustrate  in  a remarkable 
degree  the  adaptation  of  ornamental  forms  to 
the  material  and  mode  of  production.  In  this 
respect  they  merit  the  careful  attention  and 
study  of  the  student. 

Another  sixteenth-century  brazier  - stand, 
7,809 — ’62,  of  Italian  design,  is  noticeable  for 
the  size  and  construction  of  the  upper  ring, 
which  is  nearly  a yard  in  diameter.  This 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  a protection 
to  the  brazier  itself,  the  ring  and  the  recess 
for  its  reception  is  not  more  than  15  inches 
across,  and  rests  upon  a central  stem  and  tripod 
arrangement  of  a decorative  character,  the  effect 
being  enhanced  by  the  supports  to  both  the  inner 
and  outer  ring  being  of  twisted  iron.  The 
outer  ring  might  have  been  intended  as  a rest 
for  the  arms  of  those  assembled  round  the 
brazier  for  warmth. 

There  are  two  stands,  both  fifteenth-century 
Italian,  with  vertical  supports  for  lights,  rising 
from  one  of  the  three  arms  on  which  the 
brazier  rested.  One,  1,731 — ’61,  is  very  deco- 
rative in  the  details  of  the  tripod  and  stand. 
These  details  are  of  forged  and  chiselled 
foliage,  arranged  in  admirable  contrast  and 
well-considered  proportions.  They  deserve 
careful  examination  and  study,  from  their 
admirable  and  suggestive  treatment  and  work- 
manship. The  arms  to  support  the  brazier  are 
horizontal,  and  from  one  of  them  springs  a 
species  of  candelabrum.  This  consists  of  a 
spiral  of  flowers,  skilfully  arranged  and  exe- 
cuted ; and  below  this,  from  the  main  stem, 
issues  a branch  on  each  side,  bearing  a candle- 

stick.  The  two  purposes  of  a brazier-stand 
and  candelabrum  are  thus  combined  in  the  one 
construction.  The  other,  7,362 — ’61,  is  much 
plainer  in  the  tripod  base ; and  the  arms,  which 
are  horizontal,  are  supported  by  spandrels ; 
within  each  of  the  latter  is  a shield  surrounded 
by  ornamental  details.  Ihe  ends  have  rude 
but  very  effectively-formed  heads  of  animals, 
in  the  mouth  of  each  is  a pendant  ring.  The 
vertical  stem  rising  from  one  of  the  arms 
is  quite  plain,  but  a horizontal  bar,  terminated 
with  a hook  to  support  a lamp,  is  sustained  by  a 
spandrel  of  similar  character  to  that  which  sup- 
ports the  lower  arms. 

The  two  most  artistic  stands  were  both  origin- 
ally used  to  support  majolica  bowls  or  basins. 
They,  too,  are  constructed  as  tripods  supporting 
a ring  on  which  the  bowl  rested,  and  are  both 
seventeenth-century  Italian.  They  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Bemal  collection.  The 
smallest  and  most  elegant,  1,747 — ’55,  is  of 
wrought  steel,  finished  with  a semi-polish.  The 
tripod  support  is  composed  of  scrolls  of  sheet 
and  hammered  steel,  clamped  upon  the  main 
curvilinear  stays,  which  are  forged  square. 
Rosettes  of  sheet  brass  are  introduced,  also 
brass  rivets  as  decorative  adjuncts.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  light  and  elegant.  The  other, 
1,758 — ’55,  is  arranged  for  a deeper  basin,  or 
bowl,  than  the  last,  or  one  which  would  go  within 
the  ring,  and  rest  upon  a triangular  base,  that 
forms  the  top  of  the  tripod  support.  The  steel 
supports  and  scrolls  are  not  so  elaborate  as  the 
last  quoted  example,  but  the  lines  are  equally 
well  arranged.  The  tripod  is  fixed  to  a base  of 
wood  of  a decorative  triangular  form,  and  an 
admirably  carved  figure  of  a satyr,  also  in  wood, 
of  varied  design  and  pose,  is  seated  upon  the 
main  scroll  of  each  leg. 

Both  those  examples  are  very  suggestive  of 
suitable  decorative  works  in  metal  for  modern 
use,  such  as  flower-stands,  card-tray  stands,  &c. 

There  are  only  two  examples  of  lamp-pen- 
dants, but  both  are  of  a high  class  alike  in 
design  and  execution.  An  early  specimen  of 
seventeenth-century  German  work,  870 — ’68,  is 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  decorative  pieces 
of  wrought-iron  work  in  the  collection.  It  is 
between  7 and  8 feet  long,  and  from  3 to  4 feet 
wide  in  the  centre.  The  main  stem  is  twisted 
in  four  strands,  so  to  speak,  of  square  iron.  This 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a foliated  bar,  the 
angles  being  concealed  by  a boldly  executed 
rosette  in  repousse  iron.  Scrolls  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  start  from  the  centre  thus  formed, 
and  from  these  spring  admirably  wrought 
flowers  also  in  repousse.  The  most  remarkable 
decorative  feature  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
result  produced  by  a series  of  spirals  of  iron 
forged  round  and  running  inside  the  groove  of 
the  foliated  scrolls.  Thus  the  effect  is  given  of 
a small  and  continuous  spiral  running  along,  and 
at  right  angles  to,  the  main  line  of  a larger  spiral. 
By  this  means  great  strength  and  decorative 
effect  is  gained  in  one  operation.  The  hook 
from  which  the  lamp  would  hang  is  a swan’s 
head  and  neck  in  forged  and  chiselled  iron. 

A very  similar  treatment  is  found  in  170 — ’65, 
also  a German  example  of  seventeenth  century. 
The  decorative  effect,  however,  of  this  specimen 
is  enhanced  by  gilding  the  smaller  spirals,  and 
painting  the  scrolled  foliations  a greyish  blue  : 
possibly  at  one  time  the  blue  may  have  been  of 
a bright  tint.  The  flowers  and  rosettes  are  also 
gilt,  and  relieved  in  certain  points  with  red.  The 
result,  though  more  ornate,  has  not  the  simpli- 
city and  elegance  of  the  first-named  example, 
which  it  is  only  right  to  say  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  in  1868  by  Mr.  George  Weeks,  of 
Isle  worth. 

There  are  only  two  candlesticks  requiring 
special  notice,  and  these  are  of  a rude  and  primi- 
tive character.  The  design,  however,  of  both 
has  been  carried  out  with  skill  and  considerable 
ingenuity  of  adaptation.  They  are  of  the 
same  date,  about  1600,  and  are  of  German  work- 
manship. The  most  decorative,  4,269 — ’57,  has 
a trefoil  flat  base  decorated  with  an  imperial 
eagle  in  repousse.  From  this  an  ornamental 
pillar  issues,  having  a finial  and  scroll  at  the 
top,  from  which  a subsidiary  scroll  depends  to 
serve  as  a handle.  The  socket  for  the  candle  is 
supported  by  an  elaborately  forged  and  chiselled 
scroll  ornament  of  excellent  design.  The  socket 
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itself  is  simply  a flat  ring  in  the  centre  of 
which  a spring  rises  out  of  the  scroll  ornament 
below,  and  the  candle  would  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  ring,  which  is  concave  on  one  side, 
and  the  inner  curve  of  the  ring.  The  other 
candlestick,  4,270 — '57, is  much  less  ornamental; 
a wrought-iron  pillar,  forged  square,  rests  upon 
a base  formed  of  a sheet  of  iron  wrought  in  the 
shape  of  a leaf.  This  is  supported  on  three  legs. 
To  the  pillar  a scroll  is  attached,  and  thus 
supports  the  socket  by  a sliding  arrangement, 
the  lower  end  of  the  scroll  acting  as  a spring 
to  tighten  the  action  of  the  sliding  socket  as  it 
moves  up  and  down. 

These  two  candlesticks  are  worthy  of  study 
by  painters  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-cen- 
tury historical  subjects,  as  throwing  considerable 
light  on  the  use  of  candles  for  artificial  illumi- 
nation at  those  periods. 

Section  IX. — Tomb  Decorations. 

The  extent  to  which  decorative  iron-work 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  exter- 
nal embellishment  of  tombs  during  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  can  only 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  made  it  a special  business  to  note  objects 
of  this  class  in  connection  with  the  art  and 
architecture  of  that  period.  There  is  only  one 
example,  however,  at  present  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ; and  the  acquisition  of  others 
will  be  difficult,  from  the  fact  that  when  such 
works  have  been  removed  from  the  cathedrals 
and  churches  to  which  they  originally  belonged 
they  have  been  hid  away  in  crypts,  and  out- 
of-the-way  places ; thus  perishing  from  damp 
and  decay,  or  becoming  so  defaced  by  oxi- 
dation as  to  render  them  worthless  as  examples 
of  decorative  Art.  Since  the  period  at  which 
the  value  of  this  class  of  mediaeval  Art- work 
was  more  recognised,  it  has  been  deemed  a 
species  of  sacrilege  to  remove  them  from 
their  original  positions,  and  when  restoration 
has  not  injured  them,  they  have,  at  least,  been 
cared  for  to  the  extent  of  an  occasional  clean- 
ing, and  preservation  by  oil  or  varnish.  It 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  many  will,  in 
future,  find  their  way  into  public  museums. 

The  specimen,  47 — ’67,  now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, was  brought  from  Snarford  Church.  It  con- 
sists of  one  side  of  a hearse,  or  frame,  for  sup- 
porting the  canopy  over  a tomb,  and  nine 
fragments  of  other  portions  of  the  same  work. 
Three  of  the  latter  are  buttresses  in  forged 
iron ; and  another  fragment  is  a column,  evi- 
dently from  ono  of  the  angles,  forged  square, 
with  a twisted  finial  and  ball.  The  other  frag- 
ments are  decorative  details  of  the  sides  and 
the  end. 

The  side  of  the  hearse,  which  is  so  far  com- 
plete as  to  show  the  character  of  the  whole 
design,  is  formed  of  a balustrade  of  twisted 
iron,  that  is,  of  bars  forged  together  as  a rope. 
Along  the  base  runs  a tracery  of  charming 
design  and  execution,  and  along  the  top  is  a 
brass  plate  with  a Latin  inscription  in  raised 
fifteenth-century  English  letters.  Above  are  a 
series  of  admirably-designed  and  skilfully- 
forged  oi’naments,  in  the  manner  of  finials, 
rising  from  a trefoil  tracery  in  forged  iron. 

Wo  here  conclude  the  series  of  articles  on 
the  decorative  iron-work  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
objects  noticed  in  the  respective  sections,  there 
are  a considerable  number  of  miscellaneous 
sxamples  of  a high  class,  the  examination  of 
which  will  well  repay  the  students  of  decora- 
tive Art  in  its  application  to  metal- work,  but 
which  space  will  not  allow  of  mention  in  detail. 

George  Wallis. 


PRIZE  DRAWINGS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

A collection  of  selected  or  prize  drawings, 
by  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  has 
been  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  in  the 
Gallery  over  the  Meyrick  Armour  Collec- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  examine  this  series 
of  drawings  without  becoming  aware  that 


a very  powerful  and  wholesome  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  arts  of 
design  among  us.  It  does  not  require  a 
very  long  memory  to  recall  the  appearance  of 
drawings,  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
far  inferior  to  some  of  those  which  are  now 
produced  by  pupils  of  different  provincial  and 
metropolitan  schools.  The  competition  is  not 
confined  to  drawing  alone  ; it  includes  painting 
in  monochrome  and  in  colours,  in  oil  and  in 
water-colour.  Nor  have  the  directors  of  this 
competition  slirunk  from  a yet  more  severe 
test  of  the  capabilities  of  their  pupils — a test, 
indeed,  which  no  pupil  can  be  expected  satis- 
factorily to  undergo.  In  the  ante- chamber  to 
the  gallery  is  a group  of  casts,  at  which  the 
visitor  gazes  with  a feeling  of  puzzlo.  They 
are,  it  would  at  first  seem,  well-known  figures  : 
the  Venus  of  Milo  (a  statuette),  the  head  of 
the  Belvidere  Apollo,  Seneca,  the  torso  of 
Laocoon,  and  similar  subjects ; and  yet  there 
is  a something  about  them  inexplicable.  It 
is  not  carelessness  in  casting,  for  the  figures 
come  out  sharply  from  the  mould.  What  is  it 
that  broadens  the  nose  of  Apollo,  and  smooths 
the  thoughtful  wrinkles  of  Seneca  ? AVhen  you 
find  that  these  casts  are  taken  from  prize  models, 
copies  of  the  antique,  the  affair  is  intelligible 
enough.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  the 
education  of  the  pupils.  As  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  education  of  the  public,  we 
suggest  that  when  the  prizes  have  been  allotted 
the  casts  should  be  destroyed. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Schools  of  Design 
is  divided  into  twenty-three  stages,  the  first 
being  that  of  simple  mechanical  drawing  with 
the  aid  of  instruments.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  object  kept  in  view  by  the  Department,  that 
portraiture  from  life,  anatomical  studies,  and 
figuro-drawing  in  general,  only  rank  as  inferior, 
or  intermediate,  steps,  in  a course  of  which 
the  highest  stage  is  that  of  Art  applied  to 
design.  Thus  the  fine  bearded  face  of  a man 
wearing  a shadowy  hat,  which  Miss  Maria 
Thorp  sends  from  Cork,  and  the  charming 
head  of  a young  woman,  by  Miss  Donkin,  from 
Oxford,  receive  only  local  competition  prizes. 
The  same  distinction  is  awarded  to  a child’s 
face — painted  (according  to  the  title)  in  sepia — 
from  Dundee,  a copy  of  a photograph, 
which  is  a work  of  rare  merit.  But  a national 
gold  medal  (of  which -two  only  are  offered) 
is  awarded  to  a set  of  designs  for  cups  and 
saucers.  Very  delicate  they  are,  no  doubt,  and 
in  very  correct  keeping,  but  the  Art  which  is 
thus  cultivated  is,  after  all,  rather  a handmaiden 
than  a goddess.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  to  post- 
pone a portrait  to  a tea-cup  has  a tendency  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  look  at  Art  as  merely  a com- 
mercial furtherance  of  the  manufacturer,  rather 
than  as  the  ennobling  genius  which  presides  over 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  no  less  than  over 
the  works  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  architect. 

The  gold  medals  offered  were  ten  : one  for 
study  from  the  antique ; one  for  modelling 
from  the  antique ; one  for  painting  still  life 
from  nature  in  oil  or  water-colour ; six  for 
the  best  designs  in  the  three  classes  of  archi- 
tectural drawing,  surface  decoration,  and  plastic 
art ; and  one  for  a class  not  included  in  either 
of  the  above  : twenty  silver  and  fifty  bronze 
medals  are  added. 

The  architectural  class  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  weakest,  the  prize  design  being 
rather  commendable  for  execution  than  for 
idea.  Lincoln  sends  the  best  .architectural 
drawing  (not  original),  a compartment  of  the 
arcade  in  the  aisle  of  the  choir,  which  has 
received  a bronze  medal.  A gold  medal  has 
been  given  for  a dead  pigeon  and  thrush, 
from  South  Kensington  School.  The  same 
school  has  well  earned  a silver  medal  for  a 
most  characteristic  drawing  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  A colossal  head  of  Minerva,  only  re- 
warded with  a local  prize,  is  the  boldest  draw- 
ing in  the  exhibition.  Designs  for  silk  and  for 
lace,  for  papering  and  for  carpeting,  for  book- 
binding and  for  jewelry,  for  carving  and  for 
porcelain,  complete  a series  of  efforts  which  arc 
creditable,  in  a very  high  degree,  to  both 
pupils  and  masters.  Most  of  the  prizes  seem  to 
be  borne  off  by  the  gentler  sex. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS  ORLANDO  SHELDON  JEWITT. 

This  admirable  engraver,  whose  works 
have  for  more  than  half  a century  been  so 
familiar  to  the  world,  and  whose  signature 
of  “0.  Jewitt  ” has  been,  well  known  for  so 
long  a time,  died  at  his  residence,  Clifton 
Villas,  Camden  Square,  London,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  0.  Jewitt,  who  was  born  in  1799, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Jewitt,  of  Duffield,  in  the  county  of  Derby 
(of  the  Yorkshire  family  of  Jewitt),  by 
his  wife,  Martha  Sheldon,  and  author  of 
the  “History  of  Lincoln,”  “History  of 
Buxton,”  and  many  other  works,  including 
some  standard  Manuals  on  Perspective,  on 
Geometry,  &c. ; his  eldest  brother  being  the 
late  Rev.  A.  G.  Jewitt,  author  of  “ Wander- 
ings of  Memory,”  and  other  works;  and 
his  youngest — very  many  years  his  junior 
— being  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  E.S.A., 
whose  name  is  known  as  a contributor  to 
the  pages  of  the  Art- Journal,  and  as  an 
antiquarian  writer. 

Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt  was  entirely  a self- 
taught  engraver.  In  his  earliest  boyish 
days  he  evinced  considerable  taste  and  skill 
in  drawing ; a taste  in  which  he  was,  for- 
tunately, much  encouraged  by  his  father, 
himself  an  amateur  artist  of  no  mean  skill, 
and  a man  of  faultless  taste,  and  who 
himself  attempted  wood-engraving  along 
with  his  other  accomplishments.  Sixty 
years  ago  wood- engraving  was,  with  tho 
exception  of  those  produced  by  Bewick  and 
some  of  his  pupils,  an  art  but  little  practised, 
and  that  little  without  much  artistic  success. 
While  quite  a boy  he  attempted  this  art, 
with  such  tools  as  he  could  get  made,  and 
with  such  materials  as  his  own  resources 
could  supply,  studying  the  art  entirely 
from  prints,  and  using  his  own  inventive 
genius,  and  the  aid  of  his  talented  father, 
to  produce  such  effects  as  he  desired;  for 
he  never  in  his  early  life  saw  an  engraver 
at  work,  and  never  received  the  smallest 
instruction  from  any  one.  Many  of  his 
early  wood-cuts  were  engraved  upon  pieces 
of  pear-tree  wood,  apple-tree  wood,  and 
some  even  upon  holly,  being  the  closest 
grained  woods  he  could  get  until  he  pro- 
cured box- wood.  In  1815,  when  only  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  he  illustrated  with  many 
wood-engravings  his  eldest  brother’s — him- 
self only  a youth  of  twenty — “ Wanderings 
of  Memory,”  which  was  published  in  that 
year.  These  illustrations,  which  would  now 
be  considered  extremely  rude,  evinced  con- 
siderable skill  as  being  the  productions 
of  a mere  boy,  and  of  one  who  had  “ picked 
up  the  art  ” in  so  unaided  a manner ; and 
from  this  time  forward  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  untiringly  and  assiduously 
to  the  art ; practising  also,  as  did  his  father, 
etching  on  copper,  and  aqua-tint  en- 
graving. 

Fifty-two  years  ago  his  father,  Mr.  A. 
Jewitt,  who  had  previously  published  se- 
veral topographical  works,  projected  and 
published  the  Northern  Star;  or,  Yorkshire 
Magazine — a monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  arts,  biography,  topography,  litera- 
ture, antiquities,  &c.,of  Yorkshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties — and  this  was  mainly 
illustrated  by  him  (0.  Jewitt,  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year)  both  with  etchings,  aqua- 
tints, and  wood-engravings.  Having  de- 
termined upon  making  the  art  his  profession, 
and  being  repeatedly  asked  to  undertake 
illustrations  for  various  works,  &c.,  he  from 
this  time  forward  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  wood-engraving,  in  which  he  ultimately 
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became  not  only  a proficient  bimself,  but 
taught  four  of  his  younger  brothers,  besides 
other  pupils,  among  whom  was  Professor 
P.  H.  Delamotte,  of  King’s  College. 

In  1818  the  family  removed  from  York- 
shire, where  they  were  then  residing,  to 
Duffield,  near  Derby ; and  here  the  young 
artist  continued  his  profession,  gradually 
extending  his  connections,  and  working  his 
way  up  to  fame,  being  sought  after  far  and 
near  to  illustrate  topographical  and  other 
works.  Here  it  was  that  the  connection, 
which  has  lasted  till  his  death,  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  architectural 
publisher,  of  Oxford,  commenced,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  illustrations  for  the  “Me- 
morials of  Oxford,”  the  first  editions  of  the 
“ Glossary  of  Architecture,”  the  “ Domestic 
Architecture  of  England,”  &c.,  &c. — works 
by  which  the  names  of  J.  H.  Parker  and 
0.  Jewitt  will  be  long  known — were  exe- 
cuted. In  1838  Mr.  Jewitt  removed  to 
Oxford,  settling  at  Headington,  near  that 
city,  it  being  deemed  more  convenient  for 
his  professional  labours  that  he  should  be 
near  to  the  firm  with  which  he  had  become 
so  closely  connected.  Here  he  remained 
j several  years,  and  ultimately  removed  to 
London,  where  he  resided  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

As  architectural  engraver  and  draughts- 
man, Mr.  0.  Jewitt  had  for  many  years 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession— a posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  fully  entitled  by  the 
fidelity,  the  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of 
detail  of  his  work.  It  were  needless  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  immense  number 
of  works  which  he  wholly  or  partially  illus- 
trated. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
many  architectural  and  antiquarian  works 
published  by  Mr.  Parker  owe  a fair  share 
of  their  fame  to  the  part  he  took,  not  only 
in  their  artistic,  but  in  their  literary  pre- 
paration ; and  that  among  the  others  of  his 
most  successful  works  may  be  named 
Murray's  “ Cathedrals,”  Scott’s  “Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey,”  Mr.  Street’s  works 
on  Venice  and  Spain,  and  numberless 
others,  published  by  various  firms.  Tho 
engravings  he  executed  for  some  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Building  News  are 
really  fine  : in  delicacy  and  solidity  of  work 
they  rival  steel-plate  work.  Two  of  them 
we  have  framed  and  hanging  before  us  as 
we  write : one  of  them  is  ‘ ‘ The  Grand 
Entrance  to  the  Inner  Court  of  Burleigh 
House,  Northamptonshire;”  the  other  “A 
Tomb  in  the  Monastery  of  Farral,  Segovia.” 
Mr.  0.  Jewitt  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Oxford  Architectural,  and  of  other  Socie- 
ties ; and  was  a member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  to  whose  journal  he  contributed 
some  papers.  He  also  contributed  occasion- 
ally to  other  publications. 

Mr.  Jewitt  was  an  accomplished  natural- 
ist, an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  a dear 
lover  of  nature.  His  illustrations  to  Har- 
vey’s “ Seaweeds,”  to  Bentham’s  “British 
Flora,”  and  to  Reeve’s  “Land  and  Fresh- 
water Mollusks,”  are  . sufficient  to  show 
that  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  natural  history  as  he  was  in  those 
of  architecture.  In  the  latter  of  these 
works  almost  all  the  slugs  and  snails  were 
captured  by  himself  and  drawn  by  him 
from  the  specimens  themselves.  He  had 
during  his  life  made  large  entomological 
and  botanical  collections.  He  was  a man  of 
tho  most  retiring  and  exemplary  habits, 
and  his  loss  will  be  much  felt. 

[We  have  several  other  notices  in  type, 
but  are  compelled  to  postpone  their  inser- 
tion to  the  following  month. — Ed. 

THE  PORTRAIT-PICTURE  OF 
THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

‘ The  Condemned  Cell  ’ is  the  title  of 
a picture  painted  by  Mr.  C.  Mercier,  in 
honour  of  Thomas  Wright,  known  as  “ The 
Prison  Philanthropist,”  at  the  request  of 
the  committee  of  a large  body  of  subscribers 
desirous  of  commemorating  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  noble  cause  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  purpose  of  his  life. 
Two  copies  of  the  painting  have  been  made ; 
and  the  three  are,  or  wiil  be,  distributed 
thus : — one  in  the  Guildhall,  London ; 
one  in  Manchester ; and  the  third  in  Sal- 
ford, where  the  movement  originated.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Davey  is  about  to  execute  a large 
engraving  of  the  subject,  and  an  impres- 
sion of  the  plate  is  to  be  given  to  “ every 
prison,  ragged  school,  refuge,  and  reform- 
atory in  the  kingdom.”  Its  value  as  teach- 
ing a great  moral  lesson  has  been  earnestly 
advocated  by  many  eminent  divines  and 
public  writers.  Mr.  Wright,  who  in  his 
earlier,  and,  indeed,  in  his  later  days, 
worked  in  a Manchester  iron  foundry,  is 
now  in  his  ninetieth  year.  During  a 
term  long  exceeding  half  a century,  he 
has  been  occupied  in  his  mission  of 
mercy,  and  many  hundreds  of  reclaimed 
wanderers  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  tes- 
tify to  the  good  and  lasting  effects  of  his 
ministrations.  About  thirty  years  ago  a 
public  subscription,  headed  by  the  Queen 
with  a donation  of  £200,  was  raised,  and 
sufficient  funds  were  collected  to  purchase 
for  him  an  annuity  of  £200 ; but  freedom 
from  pecuniary  anxieties  and  manual 
labour  only  quickened  this  modern  Howard 
to  greater  diligence  in  his  Christian  work, 
which  ho  yet  pursues  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  manhood’s  prime,  if  with  diminished 
physical  strength. 

The  picture,  presented  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  City  of  London,  was  accepted  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  at  the  Guild- 
hall, with  forms  and  ceremonies  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  great  capital  of  the  world. 
It  tells  well  for  Art-progress  ; for  Art  has 
had  no  such  honour  conferred  upon  it  in 
England  within  actual  memory.  Certainly, 
the  laudation  mainly  appertained  to  the 
good  and  great  old  man — the  hero  of  the 
day — a day  labourer  for  bread,  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  acts  of  mercy,  and  whose 
name  is  high  on  the  list  of  those  who 
“ loved  his  fellow  men.”  He  is  not  repre- 
sented as  Lord  Shaftesbury  saw  him, 
“ wearing  a paper  cap  and  fustian  jacket, 
and  besmeared  with  evidences  of  his  daily 
toil ; ” but  his  hand  rests  on  the  head  of  a 
condemned  prisoner,  whose  way  to  eternity 
has  been  “smoothed”  by  the  Book  which 
the  philanthropist  holds  in  his  other  hand. 
The  picture,  the  figures  in  which  are  life- 
size,  will  hang  side  by  side  with  portraits 
of  renowned  soldiers  and  statesmen  in  the 
Guildhall  of  London  City, — by  many,  more 
revered  and  beloved  than  “they  all ; ” and 
London  has  done  itself  honour  by  according 
honour  to  one  who  has  fought  many  bat- 
tles and  won  many  victories  in  the  cause  of 
his  Master,  Christ.  The  event  is  one  that 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence ; it 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  startling, 
yet  encouraging,  incidents  of  our  time,  and 
when  it  is  entered  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
City,  there  will  be  no  story  there  more  to 
its  true  glory.  The  artist,  Mr.  Mercier, 
obtained  also  his  share  of  applause : the 
picture  is  a work  of  very  great  merit;  a 
striking  likeness,  and  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  the  high  distinction  conferred 
upon  it. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  15Y  MARSHALL  WOOD. 

Mr.  Tom  Hood,  jun.,  in  his  prefatory 
remarks  to  the  collected  works  of  his 
father,  says: — “The  appearance  of  ‘The 
Song  of  the  Shirt’  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
first  thing  that  drew  attention  to  Hood  as 
a serious  poet  of  great  power.  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  immense,  and  its 
author  was  not  unnaturally  proud  of  it, 
and  of  the  good  it  worked  for  those  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  written.”  Certainly 
the  sensation  caused  by  this  most  pathetic 
poem — pathetic  even  to  sublimity — was 
universal,  and  set  all  classes  thinking  of 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  poor  needle- 
women ; and  there  is  no  doubt  it  led  the 
way  to  legislative  enactments,  which,  so 
far  as  the  law  can  take  cognizance  of  com- 
pulsory labour  in  the  workshop,  has 
greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
employed.  But  the  “ shirtmaker,”  and 
others  of  a similar  class,  such  as  the  “wo- 
man-tailor,” come  not  within  the  range  of 
workers  whom  the  law  guards  against 
oppression,  even  when  submission  to  the 
yoke  is  voluntarily  yielded  to — but,  from 
necessity : their  workshops  are  their  own 
miserable  dwellings,  and  it  is  to  the  tenants 
of  half- furnished  rooms  and  attics  that 
Hood’s  immortal  poem  especially  applies. 

Whether  or  not  to  perpetuate  in  marble  an 
ideal  type  of  this  miserable  class  of  our 
fellow- creatures,  is  a question  of  taste.  To 
contemplate  such  an  object  can  never  yield 
gratification,  though  it  cannot  fail  to  enlist 
in  its  favour  commiseration,  resulting,  per- 
haps, in  efforts  to  remedy  the  evil,  of  which 
it  stands  a lasting  rebuke.  Art  has  various 
missions  to  fulfil ; she  has  to  teach  lessons 
of  wisdom,  of  benevolence,  of  noble  and 
heroic  deeds,  no  less  than  to  minister  to 
the  delights  of  the  eye;  and  the  lesson 
Mr.  Marshall  Wood’s  tearless  figure  would 
inculcate,  is  one  of  sympathy  for  the 
miserable.  The  success  of  the  sculptor’s 
personification  gives  additional  power  to 
the  appeal.  It  was  possibly  no  mere 
fancy  to  exhibit  the  seamstress  as  but 
half- clad : it  is  more  than  likely  that  in 
her  “ home  ” such  is  her  normal  condition. 
Fatigued  with  her  daily  toil,  she  has 
thrown  the  work  on  which  she  is  engaged 
listlessly  across  the  knees;  and  with  one 
foot  resting  on  a straw  hassock,  and  lean- 
ing her  half- crazed  head  on  her  hand, 
realises  painfully  the  woman’s  soliloquy  : — 

“Work — work — work  ! 

From  weary  cliime  to  chime. 

Work — work — work  ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ; 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

“ Oli ! but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head. 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet — 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I used  to  feel. 

Before  I knew  the  woes  of  want 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a meal ! 

“Oh!  but  for  one  short  hour! 

A respite,  however  brief! 

No  blessed  time  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief ; 

A little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed, 

My  tears  must  stop,  for  even,’  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread.” 

Were  it  not  that  the  public  exhibition  of 
such  a statue  would  be  a disgraceful  protest 
to  our  social  economy,  the  proper  place 
for  this  painfully  impressive  work  would 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  one  of  our 
great  “ marts  of  industry.” 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXV.  EDWARD  WILLIAM  COOKE,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  sketch  of  this  eminent  and 
justly  popular  marine-painter  would  ne- 
cessarily be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  speak 
of  him  as  a man  of  science  as  well  as  an 
artist;  for  his  attainments  in  other  pur- 
suits than  that  in  which  he  is  most  widely 
known  have  gained  him  admittance  iuto 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  learned 
corporations.  He  is  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Cooke,  the  celebrated  landscape- 
engraver,  and  was  born  at  Pentonville, 


London,  March  27th,  1811.  Inheriting 
num  Ms  father  a feeling  for  Art,  we  find  him  at  a very 
early  age  exercising  his  tiny  fingers  iu  copying  the 
animals  engraved  in  Barr’s  edition  of  “ Buffon,”  and  the 
woodcuts  in  Bewick’s  works ; and  also  in  making  wax 
models  of  animals  and  of  boats,  &c.  His  talent  for  draw- 
ing must  indeed  have  been  precocious ; for  before  he  had 
reached  his  ninth  year,  he  was  engaged  in  drawing  upon 
wood  several  thousand  plants  from  nature,  iu  the  nursery 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney,  to  illustrate  Loudon’s 
“ Encyclopedia  of  Plants;”  these  were  followed  by  about 
four  hundred  drawings  in  water-colours,  which  tho  boy-artist 
subsequent  jr  etched  for  Loddiges’  “ Botanical  Cabinet.”  It 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  amid  so  much  laborious 
occupation  the  general  education  of  the  boy  must  have  been 
neglected : it  was  not  eo,  however,  for  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Grove  House,  Woodford,  a fine  old  hunting-lodge  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  where  his  pencil  was  not  forgotten  among  other 
studies,  the  “bits”  of  architecture,  the  carvings,  the  decorated 


ceilings,  quaint  fire-places,  heraldic  arms,  &c.,  &c.,  affording 
numerous  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  these  talents,  diverse  as  they  had 
hitherto  shown  themselves  in  their  development,  were  concen- 
trated upon  ships  and  boats.  The  acquaintance  of  the  late 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  led  to  his  making  for  him  sketches  of 
boats,  anchors,  fishing-baskets,  and  gear  of  all  kinds : of  these 
objects  he  produced  a vast  number  of  drawings  in  the  year  1825. 
But  in  order  to  render  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ships 
and  river-craft,  he  studied  under  Capt.  Burton,  of  the  Thetis , 
West-Indiaman,  making  many  hundred  sketches  in  the  Docks, 
Pool  of  the  Thames,  and  lower  down  the  river.  In  the  same 
year  (1825)  he  tried  his  juvenile  hand  in  oil-painting,  the 
subject  being  the  sign  of  the  ‘ Old  Ship  Hotel,’  Brighton.  This 
first  picture  is  still  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  possession.  He  then  took 
! up  the  study  of  architecture  under  the  elder  Pugin,  but  which 
I he  gave  up  for  boats,  commenced  a series  of  fifty  etched  plates 
j of  Shipping  and  Craft,  executed  on  copper;  these  were  published 
at  intervals  during  three  successive  years,  and  were  followed  by 
i twelve  plates,  on  copper,  entitled  ‘ Coast  Sketches,’  and  by  several 
others,  published  under  the  name  of  ‘ The  British  Coast.’  All 
of  them  found  favour  with  the  public,  and  are  yet  sought  after  by 
collectors  of  marine-prints  for  their  truth  of  nature  and  artistic 
| rendering.  A large  portion  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1826 
• was  passed  sketching  on  the  south-east  coast  of  England,  and  as 
j far  north  as  Cromer,  and  of  views  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 

I His  first  oil-picture  from  nature  was  painted  this  year ; it  was 
a small  work,  a view  of  Broadstairs,  and  it  found  a purchaser  in 
the  late  Mr.  James  WadmOre,  of  Stamford  Hill,  the  well-known 
amateur,  at  the  price  of  eight  pounds.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Wad- 
' more’s  collection,  a few  years  ago,  this  picture  realised  seventy- 
eight  pounds.  Several  othei's,  also  painted  from  nature, — views  on 
the  Isis  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  coast,  followed  this  at 
intervals  during  the  subsequent  three  or  four  years.  Between  1825 
and  1831,  when  the  new  London  Bridge  was  being  constructed, 
Mr.  Cooke  made,  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida,  seventy  draw- 
ings of  the  operations,  including  the  demolition  of  the  old  bridge. 


Drawn  by  E.  M.  IFim^era.]’  ^the  dogana  and  church  of  sta.  maria  della  salute,  Venice.  [Engraved  by  J.  and  G.  P.  Nicliolls. 

Twelve  of  the  principal  of  these  subjects  he  engraved  on  large  I Rouen,  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  &c. ; and  in  1832  he  executed  a 
copper-plates,  and  published  them,  with  letterpress  by  the  late  series  of  pencil-drawings  of  carved  figures  for  the  late  Earl  De 
George  Rennie,  C.E.,  entitled  “Old  and  New  London  Bridges.”  Grey.  Between  1832  and  1844  his  “ sketching-ground”  was  the 
These  plates  are  held  in  much  estimation.  During  the  removal  I Channel  Islands,  Scilly,  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Normandy, 
of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  from  the  old  to  the  new  rooms  of  the  | the  coasts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  last-named 
British  Museum,  he  made  a series  of  sketches  of  the  operations  country  he  visited  sixteen  times,  and  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
and  machinery  for  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins.  | tunity  to  make  copies  of  pictures  at  Amsterdam  by  Ostade  and 

In  1830  he  started  on  his  first  Continental  trip,  spending  several  Van  der  Yelde.  In  1845-6  more  than  a year  was  passed  in  Italy, 
months  in  Normandy,  in  making  water-colour  drawings  at  Havre,  on  the  Riviera,  Rome,  Naples,  Capri,  Calabria,  &c.,  painting 
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oil-pictures  on  the  spot,  and  making  a very  large  number  of 
sketches  in  pencil.  Mr.  Cooke’ s more  recent  trips  have  been  to 
Venice,  where  he  painted  during  fifteen  seasons  ; to  the  Adriatic, 
the  east  and  south  coast  of  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Madrid,  also  in  Morocco,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Friesland, 
North  Germany,  and  the  Baltic,  Denmark  and  Sweden : and  as  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  he  made  numerous  drawings  on  tho 
higher  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  &c.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  that  on  the  laying  down  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  he 
spent  six  weeks  on  each  occasion  at  Valencia,  and  on  board  the 
Agamemnon : here  he  commenced  his  series  of  highly-finished 
pictures  in  oil  to  illustrate  the  chief  geological  features  of  the 
British  coast. 

We  have  entered  upon  these  details — possibly  some  may  think 
unnecessarily — to  let  our  readers  know  how  industriously  this 
artist  has  been  occupied  from  his  very  earliest  childhood  in 
qualifying  himself  for  the  Art  he  professes  ; and  also  to  show  the 
range  of  country  where  he  has  studied.  And  if  it  be  asked  what 
results  have  followed  all  these  years  of  travel  by  land  and  by  sea, 
and  all  the  close  observation  of  nature  and  of  marine  and  land 
architecture,  the  reply  must  be  sought  in  the  series  of  paintings 
I which,  scarcely  without  a year’s  intermission,  have  hung  on  the 


walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution  for  a 
period  extending  to  one-third  of  a century. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  he  made  his  first  Continental 
trip,  to  Normandy,  in  1830,  and  that  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards he  revisited  the  country  which  gave  him  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  two  pictures  that  were  his  earliest  contributions  to  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1835.  This  was  ‘ Honfleur  Fishing- boats 
becalmed,’  Havre  in  the  distance ; its  companion  was  4 A Ilay- 
barge,  off  Gravesend.’  In  the  three  succeeding  years  he  exhibited, 
among  others,  ‘ Mending  the  Bait-net,  Shanklin ; ’ 4 French 
Sloops,  &c.,  off  Granville  4 Collecting  Sea- weed  in  St.  Aubyn’s 

Bay,  Jersey,’  4 Dutch  boats  on  the  Y,  near  Zaandam.’  The  British 
Institution,  now  unhappily  no  longer  in  existence,  was  always 
considered  a kind  of  nursery  for  young  painters  to  try  their 
strength;  and  it  was  in  our  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  1839,  the 
year  in  which  the  Art-Journal  was  established,  that  we  thus 
wrote  : — “ Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  exhibits  some  exquisite  landscapes  ; 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  a series  of  pictures  of  Rem- 
brandt’s Mill,  near  Leyden,  taken  under  various  aspects,  within  and 
without ; and  two  cabinet  4 bits,’  4 Sorting  Shrimps  ’ and  4 Dutch 
Boats.’  ” But  in  the  following  year  his  contributions  extorted 
from  us  still  higher  praise: — “No.  44,  E.  W.  Cooke,  4 Calais 


Pier— Sloop  returning  to  Port,’  one  of  the  best  works  in  the 
exhibition;  a work  of  which  the  English  school  may  justly 
be  proud.  It  is  as  true  to  nature  as  nature  is  to  herself. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  this  year  established  his  reputation ; he  exhibits 
largely,  and,  without  an  exception,  all  his  pictures  are  excel- 
lent. No.  174,  4 Scheveling  Sands,’ and  No.  188,  ‘A  Dutch 
Fish-waggon,’  have  both  groups  of  figures  exquisitely  painted ; 
every  part  is  carefully  finished,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
admirable.”  To  the  same  gallery  he  sent,  in  the  year  following, 
four  pictures,  three  of  which  were  sold  soon  after  the  exhibition 
opened : two  of  these,  4 Mont  St.  Michel— Peasants  returning  to 
Ponterson  on  the  Approach  of  the  Tide,’  and  4 French  Herring- 
boat  running  into  the  Port  of  Havre-de-Grace,’  realised  160 
guineas  each, — a large  sum  at  that  date,  and  for  the  works  of  a 
comparatively  young  painter : the  first  of  the  two  named  was 
purchased  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  directors  of 
the  Institution  awarded  to  the  painter  one  of  the  four  prizes 
offered  for  works  of  distinguished  merit.  4 Shrimpers  and  Mon- 
tois  on  the  Sands  of  St.  Michel,  Normandy,’  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1843,  was,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  he  had  hitherto 
produced. 

Referring  to  the  notes  appended  to  our  catalogues  of  the 
Academy  exhibition  from  year  to  year  we  find  that  Mr.  Cooke  s 


contributions  are  almost  invariably  spoken  of  in  highly  eulogistic 
terms.  There  is  a point  beyond  which  an  artist,  whatever  his 
capacity,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  go ; and  when  one  has 
reached  undisputed  excellence,  his  power  of  progress  has  attained 
its  limits.  And  thus  it  is,  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
Mr.  Cooke  has  annually  placed  before  the  public  a succession  of 
pictures  which,  whatever  the  localities  or  the  objects  they  repre- 
, sent — and  these  are  sufficiently  diversified — manifest  powers  as  a 
i marine  painter  that  have  elicited  from  time  to  time  unqualified 
! admiration  even  from  the  most  exacting  critics.  A few  only  of 
these  can  be  enumerated  here. 

Taking  first  his  Dutch  and  North  Sea  pictures  : 4 A Dutch  Calm’ 
(1849)  is  beautiful  from  the  profound  tranquillity  that  pervades 
every  object;  the  sails  of  the  group  of  boats  on  the  left  hang 
listlessly,  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water  is  unruffled  by  a single 
ripple,  and  the  very  clouds  indicate  that  not  a breath  of  air  could 
be  felt  in  the  upper  regions.  As  a contrast  to  this  we  may 
| point  out,  4 A North  Sea  Breeze  on  the  Dutch  Coast — Scheveling 
Fishermen  Hauling  the  Pinck  out  of  the  Surf’  (1855),  a large 
composition,  wherein  everything  shows  active  motion ; the  wind  is 
i off  the  sea,  and  the  surf  is  making  a breach  over  the  boat  for- 
ward. The  work  unites  the  artist’s  earlier  freshness  of  style 
with  his  matured  experience.  / Thunder  - cloud  passing  over 
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the  Dutch  Coast — Tide  on  the  Turn  ’ (1857),  shows  little  else 
than  a long  stretch  of  sandy  shore,  with  a fishing-boat  and 
figures,  but  all  painted  with  masterly  effect,  and  thorough 
minuteness  of  detail ; this  latter  quality  is  strikingly  visible  in  all 
Mr.  Cooke’s  works.  A bright  and  sunny  picture  is  ‘ Zuyder  Zee 
— Fishing  Craft  in  a Calm  ’ (1860),  painted  with  great  truth,  and 
in  most  agreeable  harmony  of  colour.  To  these  may  be  added 
‘ Broeken haven,  a Fishing  Port  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  ’ (1842) ; ‘ Ant- 
werp, from  the  Scheldt— Morning  ’ ( 1841) ; ‘ Dutch  Fishing-  boats 
off  the  Booms.  Amsterdam’  (1850);  ‘Dutch  Fishing-pincks  of 
Egmont-aan-Zee  hauling  off  Shore  ’ (1854) ; ‘ Dutch  Trawlers  at 
Anchor,’  and  ‘Catalan  Bay,  Gibraltar’  (1863), — the  latter  not 
only  beautiful  as  a picture,  but  extraordinary  as  an  example  of 
geological  painting;  ‘ Ruins  of  a Roman  Bridge  ’ (1863),  and  tbe 
huge  skeleton  whale,  under  the  title  of  ‘ A Visitor  from  High 
Latitudes,’  a singular  and  striking  work,  with  many  others. 

A noble  picture  by  this  artist,  ‘ The  Goodwin  Light-Ship — 
Morning  after  a Gale,’  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1857,  was 
thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ruskin  at  the  time.— “Very  awful,  after 
we  have  looked  at  it  a little  while ; at  least  that  bronze  vessel 
is  so  to  me — a ship  that  is  not,  and  yet  is — the  true  spectre  ship, 
whose  sight  is  destruction ; nor  less  so  the  skeleton  of  the  boat 
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with  the  wild  waves  sifting  through  the  bones  of  her,  and  the 
single  figure  waiting  on  the  desolate  ship’s  deck,  and  saved  by  its 
| faithfulness.” 

It  is  a wondrous  change  of  scenery  from  the  low  coast  of  Hol- 
land and  the  rough  waves  of  the  North  Seas  to  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  picturesque  architecture  of  Venice,  of 
which  Mr.  Cooke  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  given  us  so 
' many  beautiful  examples.  The  “ Calm  sea-glories  of  Venice,”  to 
adopt  Mr.  Ruskin’s  phraseology,  have  found  skilful  and  poetic 
i delineator  in  the  artist  whom  Backhuysen  and  Van  der  Velde 
j would  have  welcomed  in  Holland.  These  Venetian  pictures  are 
| so  numerous  as  to  preclude  even  a bare  enumeration  of  them  with- 
j out  far  exceeding  our  prescribed  limits ; but  what  is  specially 
[ noticeable  in  them  is  that  Mr.  Cooke  here  shows  himself  as  truth- 
ful in  representing  the  architecture  of  these  palatial  residences 
and  magnificent  ecclesiatical  edifices  as  he  does  in  that  of  a Dutch- 
man’s pinck  or  an  English  fishing- boat.  Then,  too,  he  has 
occasionally  exhibited  pictures  of  Rhenish  scenery,  Cologne, 
Coblentz,  Ehrenbreitstein,  views  on  the  African  coast,  and  that 
of  Spain  : our  own  has  been  almost  neglected  by  him. 

The  three  subjects  Mr.  Cooke  has  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 
engraving  are  very  diversified.  The  first,  ‘ The  Church  of  Sta. 


imperu.}  french  lugger  ruxnii 

Maria  Della  Salute,  Venice,’  exhibited  in  1862,  is  a bright, 
silvery,  daylight  scene,  clear  and  transparent  in  colour.  He  has 
occasionally  painted  the  same  subject  under  the  effect  of  sunset. 
What  a contrast  to  it  is  offered  in  the  next  subject,  ‘ H.M.S.  Terror 
in  the  ice  of  Frozen  Strait,  April,  1837.’  Here  we  have  a more 
vivid  idea  of  the  awful  perils  of  arctic  navigation  than  any  written 
description  can  afford:  it  is  a scene  of  utter  desolation,  which 
almost  freezes  the  current  of  the  blood  to  look  upon.  In  arrange- 
ment of  materials  and  truth  of  execution  the  picture  is  a master- 
work.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1860.  A contrast  to 
both  the  above  is  the  ‘ French  Lugger  running  into  Calais 
Harbour,’  exhibited  in  1S54.  Here  all  is  life  and  motion  ; clouds, 
water,  and  vessels  battling  with  stormy  wind.  Waves  were 
never  painted  with  more  vitality  and  freedom  than  here. 

It  was  remarked'at  the  outset  of  this  notice  that  Mr.  Cooke  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a man  of  science  as  well  as  an  artist. 
In  his  various  journeys  he  collected  a large  mass  of  botanical 
specimens,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  mostly  marine.  He 
has  devoted  much  study  to  this  science,  and  especially  to  the 
growth  of  ferns  under  glass,  and  in  “Ward’s  Cases;”  and 
also  to  the  study  of  the  microscope,  inventing  the  object  disc  which 
bears  his  name,  and  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  world. 


5 INTO  CALAIS  HARBOUR.  [Engraved  bij  J.  and  G.  P.  Nicholls . 

Another  of  his  favourite  pursuits  has  been  the  collecting  objects 
ot  Italian  mediaeval  Art,  and  latterly  forming  a large  and  valu- 
able collection  of  Venetian  glass,  many  examples  of  which  are 
now  on  loan  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  was  elected 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1851,  and  member  in  1864, 
and  a Fellow  of  the  following  scientific  societies : — Tbe 
Royal  Society,  Linnean,  Geological,  Zoological,  Geographical, 
Microscopal,  Edinburgh  Archaeological,  and  Graphic  ; a member 
of  the  British  Association,  the  Architectural  Museum,  at  which  he 
delivered  the  inaugural  lecture,  when  the  association  was  first 
established  in  Canon  Row  ; and  also  a member  of  the  Athenceum, 
Fine  Arts,  Alpine  and  Royal  Society  Clubs.  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Stockholm  and  the  Academy  of  the  Belle  Arti  of  Venice  have 
enrolled  him  among  their  members. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  shown  great 
interest  in  the  Life-boat  Institution,  his  semi-nautical  life  calling 
forth  strong  sympathy  with  those  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
seas.  We  believe  that  the  “ Van  Kook  ” life-boat,  on  the  North 
Deal  station,  was  his  liberal  gift  to  the  society : a picture  of  it 
rescuing  the  crew  of  a barque  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  was  painted 
by  him,  and  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1866. 

James  Dafforne. 
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CASKET  PRESENTED  TO 
CHARLES  JAMES  MONK,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  are  cognizant 
of  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  the  untiring  labours  of 
Mr.  Monk,  one  of  the  members  for  Gloucester,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  her  Majesty’s  revenue 
officers  owe  their  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
electoral  voters,  a privilege  from  which  even 
the  first  Reform  Bill  had  debarred  them. 
Through  Mr.  Monk’s  strenuous  efforts  alone 
the  Bill  which  confers  on  them  parliamentary 
franchise  has  recently  become  law ; and  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  valuable  services  a 
general  desire  was  expressed  that  there  should 
be  conveyed  to  this  gentleman  some  token  of 
the  gratitude  entertained  for  him  by  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  officers  of  the  Government  whom 
his  exertions  had  caused  to  be  placed  on  the 
electoral  roll. 

Mr.  Monk,  however,  declined  to  accept  any 
testimonial  whatever,  and  consented  only  to 
receive  an  address  from  the  committee  who  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  procuring  subscriptions. 
These  gentlemen,  as  they  were  prevented  by 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  hon.  member — a 
feeling  of  delicacy  that  is  most  creditable  to 


him — from  accepting  such  equivalent  for  ser-  ! 
vices  rendered  as  they  wished  to  offer  him,  de- 
termined to  embody  the  address  itself  in  a form 
that  would  make  it  an  heir-loom  in  his  family. 
They  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  their  plan  to 
Messrs.  Marcus  "Ward  and  Co.,  of  the  Ulster 
Works,  Belfast,  who  have  also  an  establishment 
in  London.  This  firm,  whose  beautiful  and 
artistic  productions  we  have  alluded  to  and 
engraved  on  former  occasions,  has  long  given 
special  attention  to  such  works  as  that  required 
by  the  committee.  The  address  to  Mr.  Monk 
made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a volume, 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward.  It  is  , 
written  on  panels  of  vellum,  in  Church  text  en-  I 
riched  with  elaborate  illuminated  work,  rivalling 
the  best  productions  of  mediaeval  time  in  design 
and  execution.  Each  leaf,  or  panel,  contains  a 
view  of  some  building  which  has  reference  to  the 
circumstances  that  called  forth  the  presentation  ; 
as,  the  three  Revenue  Departments,  the  Custom 
House,  Houses  of  Parliament,  <fcc.,  &c. : at  the 
end  of  the  book  are  autographs  of  the  committee. 
The  binding  of  the  volume  is  superb  ; but  it  is  to 
the  beautiful  Casket  which  enshrines  it  that  we 
would  now  more  particularly  refer : the  engrav- 
ing here  introduced  shows  its  character.  It  is 
I entirely  of  leather- work,  in  Levant  morocco  : 


the  ornament  is  produced  by  a mosaic  of 
coloured  leathers  intermingled  with  rich  gold 
tooling  : the  form  of  the  casket  and  the  harmony 
of  colours  are  equally  commendable,  and  the 
whole  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
intended;  the  decorations  being  entirely  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  bookbinder’s  craft. 
The  ancient  parchment-scroll  is  thus  super- 
seded by  the  adoption  of  the  modern  book-form, 
even  as  the  scroll  - records  themselves  gave 
way  to  the  vellum-bound  volumes  of  monastic 
libraries. 

The  idea  of  a testimonial  taking  the  form  of  a 
book  of  this  kind  is  both  novel  and  good,  and 
will  probably,  under  conditions  of  a similar 
kind,  come  into  general  use.  The  volume  is,  in 
fact,  the  testimonial,  and  would,  doubtless,  be 
more  acceptable  to  many  whom  their  friends 
“ delight  to  honour”  than  the  costly  piece  of 
plate  which,  if  it  survives  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  and  fortune,  is  too  often  valued  by  pos- 
terity only  by  its  weight  of  silver  or  gold  ; while 
the  circumstances  it  was  intended  to  record  are 
forgotten.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Marcus 
Ward  for  the  originality  of  their  idea,  so  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  by  their  own  Art- workmen 
in  Belfast.  Such  an  example  deserves  not  only 
to  be  commended,  but  also  to  be  followed. 


ROYAL  HIBERNIAN-  ACADEMY. 

THE  FORTIETH  EXHIBITION. 

It  may  startle  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
this  society  is  forty  years  old  ; more  than  that,  | 
indeed,  for  it  has  not  had  an  exhibition  every 
year  since  its  foundation.  We  cannot  say  it  has 
“ flourished ; ” but  it  has  undoubtedly  kept  alive 
the  Art-element  in  Ireland,  and  given  an  im- 
petus to  artists  who  afterwards  found  more 
productive  “patronage”  in  England  than  they 
did  in  their  own  country. 

The  history  of  the  Academy  is  thus  briefly 
told.  It  was  incorporated  by  Charter  of  his 
late  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  IV.,  in  the 
year  1824,  re-organized  under  a new  Charter 
in  1861,  and  enlarged  to  Thirty  Constituent 
Members.  It  was  originally  endowed  with  an 
Academy  House  and  suitable  Exhibition  Gal- 
leries through  the  munificence  of  one  of  its  own 
Members,  the  late  Francis  Johnston,  Esq., 
Architect,  and  President  of  the  Academy. 

A gallery  for  the  reception  of  antique  statues 
and  modern  works  of  sculpture  was  supplied  in 
1830  by  Mrs.  Johnston,  widow  of  the  late 
President,  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.,  who, 
having  purchased  ground  adjoining,  erected 
thereon  a very  appropriate  additional  edifice, 
and  presented  it  gratuitously  to  the  members 
of  the  Institution. 

This  aid  was  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  for, 
although  it  receives  from  Government  annually 
£300,  without  such  assistance  it  could  not  have 
continued  to  exist. 

The  president,  at  this  time,  is  Thomas  A. 
Jones,  Esq.,  an  artist  less  known  to  fame  than 


his  immediate  predecessor,  Catterson  Smith. 
Unhappily,  the  unsettled  condition  of  Ire- 
land is,  and  has  long  been,  hostile  to  the 
fosterage  and  encouragement  of  Art,  and  Irish 
artists,  like  the  Blakes  and  O’Donnels,  of  whom  [ 
the  poet  sings,  are  too  much  compelled  to 
seek,  if  not  always  to  find,  among  strangers 
“ the  repose  that  at  home  they  had  sought  for  1 
in  vain.”  But  that  the  “strangers”  cordially! 
welcome  them  is  sufficiently  proved  : among  the 
most  esteemed  and  honoured  of  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other 
societies  in  England  are  men  who  were  born 
and  educated  in  Ireland  : they  have  found  the 
Saxons  their  warmest  friends  and  “patrons.” 

The  Fortieth  Exhibition  is  creditable  to  the 
school : aided  by  several  valuable  loans  (espe- 
cially the  Powerscourt,  Turner,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  J.  A.  Aitkin,  ' 
Esq.,  and  others),  the  collection  in  Abbey  l 
Street  has  been  made  agreeable  and  instructive. 

Our  remarks  may  be  limited  to  the  produc-  \ 
tions  of  native  artists : generally  they  “ hold 
their  own  ” side  by  side  with  their  English  and  j 
Scotch  competitors. 

Among  portraits,  we  may  name  first  those  of  I 
Mr.  Catterson  Smith  : the  painter  is  surpassed 
by  none  of  those  who  exhibit  in  London.  His 
successor,  Mr.  Jones,  is  a large  contributor — 
sending  no  less  than  a dozen  works — the  best 
of  which  are  a lovely  Irish  girl.  ‘A  Fair  Student,’ 
and  a most  touching  picture  entitled,  ‘ All  that’s 
left  of  him.’  A portrait  of  Dr.  Lyons  is  a power- 
ful production,  by  J.  B.  Brennan,  of  Cork. 

In  landscape  Art  the  Exhibition  is  very  pro- 
mising: we  could  see  few  “ sketches”  anywhere 
of  greater  merit  than  those  of  Mr.  B.  Colles 
Watkins — principally  of  Killarney  and  its  ad- 


jacent scenery.  Some  bold,  vigorous,  and  effec- 
tive works  are  contributed  by  an  honorary 
member,  Dr.  Moore,  of  Belfast.  The  paintings 
of  J.  R.  Marquis  are  of  great  excellence.  There 
also  are  copies,  chiefly  from  nature,  at  all  beau- 
tiful Killarney  : the  father  and  brothers  Grey 
are  valuable  aids  in  this  important  department. 
Three  or  four  pictures,  also  of  Killarney,  by 
Vincent  Duffy,  are  of  marked  merit.  A work 
of  great  promise  is  one  in  North  Wales,  by  W. 
M’Evoy  ; while  three  or  four  sea-scapes,  by 
Edwin  Hayes,  would  attract  notice  and  receive 
applause  in  ;any  exhibition  in  any  country. 
W e may  also  mention  in  terms  of  approval  and 
respect  the  contributions  of  Aitken  and  Begley’. 

There  are  some  works  of  more  pretentious 
character,  manifesting  thought  and  study : such 
is  ‘ A Bivouac,’  soldiers  among  the  dead  and 
dying  at  dawn  of  day,  by  the  esteemed  and  ex- 
cellent secretary,  Henry  McManus  ; 4 The  Lost 
Shilling,'  by  (J.  W.  Nicholls  ; and  those  to 
which  we  have  made  reference  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Jones.  A very  lovely  portrait  of  a young 
Irish  girl — a gleaner — would  be  attractive  in 
any  exhibition;  it  is  the  work  of  a young 
painter,  Gallard  : another  creditable  produc- 
tion is  by  Doyle,  a sheep  lost  in  the  snow. 

The  works  in  sculpture  are  more  than  credit- 
1 able ; they  are,  however,  chiefly  the  contribu- 
tions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Watkins  : the  only  pro - 
! minent  work  being  by  a lady,  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill, 

; a life-size  statue  of  the  traveller  Livingstone, 
faithful  as  a likeness,  and  admirable  as  a pro- 
I duction  of  Art.  Those  of  Mr.  Watkins  are 
1 varied,  but  principally  busts,  in  the  production 
of  which  he  may  compete  with  the  best  of  our 
English — or  Irish— sculptors.  One  or  two  bas- 
! reliefs  also  claim  a word  of  strong  approval. 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Rome. — A work  has  been  actually  commenced 
here  which  will  fill  the  mind  of  every 
reader  of  the  Art  - Journal  with  horror. 
It  is  no  less  than  the  gilding  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
on  the  facade.  The  Observatore  says  that  the 
cost  will  be  150,000  francs  ; but  then  “ it  will 
look  like  heaven  itself ! ” Of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  spoiling  of  the  dome,  wo  shall  never  see 
another  illumination ; never  more  will  that 
wondrous  outline  be  traced  in  fire  against  the 
darkening  sky,  and  then  leap  forth  in  glory 
from  cross  to  basement ! All  artistic  Rome  is 
groaning : many  say  that  the  results  will  be 
anything  but  edifying,  as  no  one  will  ever  wish 
to  go  to  such  a place  as  heaven,  if  the  gilt 
dome  and  the  gingerbread  apostles  of  St.  Peter’s 
are  to  be  taken  for  correct  representations  of 
what  it  is  like. — A worthier  object  has  occupied 
Air.  J.  W.  Wood,  the  rising  sculptor.  It  is  a 
statue  of  Michael  the  archangel.  A nobler  con- 
ception modern  sculpture  has  hardly  seen.  The 
archangel  stands  erect  over  his  fallen  foe ; one 
hand  presses  down  the  head,  while  the  other 
wields  a sword  of  flame,  with  which  he  is  prepar- 
ing to  strike  the  final  thrust.  There  is  a calm 
dignity  and  power  which  never  doubts  of  victor)' ; 
light  seems  to  beam  from  the  face;  while  the  evil 
one,  writhing  and  struggling,  has  grasped  liis 
antagonist  in  impotent  rage  and  agony.  It  is 
not  possible,  while  looking  at  the  group,  to  forget 
the  words  “ It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel.” — Miss  Foley  has  com- 
pleted the  clay  model  of  a most  graceful  group, 

‘ The  Boy  and  Kid.’  An  Italian  peasant  child 
is  feeding  a pet  kid  over  his  shoulder;  but 
the  work  is  scarcely  equal  to  her  design  for  a 
Fountain.  Three  boys  have  taken  shelter  under 
a tall,  over-arching  water-plant,  from  whose 
broad  leaves  the  rain  pours.  One  looks  up  to 
watch  the  rain,  another  shrinks  back,  while 
the  third  puts  his  foot  into  the  water  to  show 
that  he  is  not  afraid. 

Paris. — A curious  discovery  has  somewhat 
recently  been  made  in  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Gervais.  In  repairing  the  wainscoting  of  one 
of  the  side  chapels  on  the  left  of  the  nave,  the 
workmen  detected  a small  secret  door  that  led 
into  an  inner  chapel,  or  chamber,  the  existence  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  found  to  be 
entirely  covered  with  excellent  paintings  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  in  thorough  preservation, 
and  of  real  interest.  Few  churches  in  Paris  are 
richer  in  artistic  relics  than  St.  Gervais,  which 
contains  a fine  picture  by  Albert  Durer,  and  a 
remarkable  example  of  Raifaelle's  master,  Peru- 
gino. — The  Chilian  Government  having  last 
year  offered  premiums  to  the  sculptors  of  France 
for  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  O’Higgins, 
the  liberator  of  Chili  from  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  1824,  ten 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  : of  these 
that  by  M.  Carrier-Bolleuse  carried  off  the  first 
prize,  and  that  by  AIM.  Deloye  and  Saint- 
Coloma,  two  young  sculptors,  the  second.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  within  the  last  few 
months  we  have  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal 
two  groups  of  sculpture  by  AI.  Carrier-Belleuse. 
— The  valuable  collection  of  old  pictures  formed 
by  Count  Koucheleff-Besborodko,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  sold  by  auction  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  most  prominent  examples,  some 
of  which  realised  very  high  prices,  were  the 
following: — ‘A  Dutch  Musician,’  Bega,  £136; 
‘The  Caravan,’  Berghem,  £308;  ‘The  Ford,’ 
Berghem,  £208;  ‘The  Quay  at  Amsterdam,’ 
G.  Berkheyden,  with  figures  by  A.  Van  der 
Yelde,  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
£S00  ; ‘ Italian  Landscape — Sunset,’  J.  Both, 
£552  ; ‘ Quay  of  the  Slaves,  Venice,’  Canaletti, 
£348 ; ‘ Quay  of  the  Arsenal  and  Port  of  Venice,’ 
Canaletti,  £280  ; ‘ Pastures  near  Dordrecht,’ 
Cuyp,  £800 ; ‘Landscape,  with  Bathers,’  Dietrich, 
£112;  ‘Interior  of  a Guard-house,’  John  Le 
Ducq,  £140  ; ‘ Adoration  of  the  Alagi,’  Vandyke, 
£116;  ‘The  Birds  and  the  Peacock,’  J.  Fyt, 
£644;  ‘St.  Catherine,’  Garofolo,  £210;  ‘The 
Hermit,’  Greuze,  £2,200, — bought  for  the  Em- 
press Eugenie ; ‘ A Alounted  Cavalier  near  a 
Well,’  Du ‘ Jardin,  £440;  ‘Les  Joueurs  de 
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Morra,’  Du  Jardin,  £560 ; ‘ Shepherd  and 
Flock,’  Du -Jardin,  £760;  ‘Herd  passing  a 
Ford,’  Du  Jardin,  £740  ; ‘ The  Chemist,’  Alicris, 
£460 — from  the  gallery  of  the  Palais-Royal ; 
‘St.  John,’  Alurillo,  £700;  ‘The  Ballad-seller,’ 
Ostade,  £196;  ‘Fight  of  Bulls,’  P.  Potter, 
£ 1,980 ; ‘ The  Philistines  struck  with  the  Plague,’ 
N.  Poussin,  £360 — a replica  of  the  picture  in 
the  Louvre;  ‘The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’ 
G.  C.  Procaccini,  £144;  ‘ Alountainous  Land- 
scape with  Figures,’  Pynacker,  £208 ; ‘ Christ 
with  the  Reed,’  Rembrandt,  £760  ; ‘ The  Sluice,’ 
Ruysdael,  £1,072,  bought  by  Air.  Rutter  for 
the  National  Gallery ; ‘ Landscape,’  Ruys- 
dael, with  figures  bathing  by  Poelemburg, 
£256;  ‘An  Old  Alan,’  Teniers,  £1,004 — from 
the  gallery  of  the  Palais-Royal;  ‘A  Village 
Fete,’  Teniers,  £1,000;  ‘Young  Girl  drinking,’ 
Terburg,  £400 — from  the  collection  of  the  Due 
de  Choiseul;  ‘A  Hunt  in  the  Woods,’  A.  Van 
der  Velde,  £1,980;  ‘The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,’  Paul  Veronese,  £740;  ‘La  Curee,’ 
Wouvermans,  £800 ; ‘ The  Farrier,’  Wouver- 
mans,  £780 — from  the  Choiseul  gallery  ; ‘ Com- 
bat near  the  Skirts  of  a Wood,’  Wynants,  £490. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  sum  of  £26,660  was 
offered  for  the  entire  collection  and  declined : 
the  sale  realised  £33,632,  including,  however, 
several  pictures  understood  to  have  been  bought 
in, — as  the  ‘ Fighting  Bulls,’  ‘ The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,’  the  ‘ St.  John,’  the  * Christ 
with  the  Reed,’  the  ‘Pastures  near  Dordrecht,’ 
and  one  of  Canaletti’s  pictures.* — Among  the 
pictures  and  other  works  of  Art  belonging 
to  the  late  Alarquis  de  Alaison,  sold  on  the 
10th  of  June  and  two  following  days,  were 
these  paintings: — 1 Aladeleine  Blonde,’  Greuze, 
£1,960,  said  to  have  been  bought  for  our 
National  Gallery ; ‘ Study  of  the  Head  of  the 
Aladeleine  Blonde,’  £400 ; ‘ Aladeleine  Brune,’ 
Greuze,  £1,320 ; ‘ Le  Concert  Champetre,’  Pater, 
£4,000  ; 1 La  Toilette,’  Watteau,  £520 — both 
purchased  by  the  Alarquis  of  Hertford — and 
‘ Portrait  of  a Lady,’  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  £162.  A 
life-size  bust,  in  marble,  of  Aldlle.  Duth6,  signed 
“F.  Houdon,  1781,”  sold  for  £588. — A strange 
and  untoward  incident  has  caused  no  little  excite- 
ment in  the  Paris  Art-circles.  AI.  Chenavard 
tendered,  it  appears,  to  the  State,  as  a free  gift, 
his  large  picture  of  the  Divina  Tragedia — and 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Imperial  Aluseum,  Count  Nieuwerkerke  ! Hinc 
ilia  lachrymcc.  The  work  has  been  emphatically 
noticed  in  our  last  number — in  our  account  of 
the  late  French  exhibition.  It  purports  to  indi- 
cate, in  mystic  illustration,  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism.  It  is  obviously  a 
composition  of  great  intellectual  labour,  and  for 
due  appreciation  requires  a careful  and  critical 
analysis.  Stamped,  however,  it  unequivocally 
is  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  an  original,  poetic 
mind,  and  it  fully  sustains  the  credit  of  the 
artist,  who  in  1S53  won  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1855  the;  first-class  medal.  It  would 
be  a mockery  to  compare  it  with  the  clever 
Academic  commonplace  of  AI.  Bouguereau’s 
‘ Olympus,’  or  AI.  Bonnat’s  coarsely  conceived, 
and  as  coarsely  painted,  ‘ Assumption,’  to  which 
it  was  adjudged  to  yield  the  chief  honours  of  the 
Central  Exhibition  Hall.  The  picture  has  been 
rejected,  and  much  indignation  is  consequently 
excited.  Hereupon,  the  nice  question  is 
broadly  put,  has  the  Count  Nieuwerkerke  the 
right,  in  virtue  of  his  functions,  to  repudiate  a 
work  such  as  this,  tendered,  not  to  him  officially, 
nor  to  his  Imperial  master,  but  to  the  nation. 

Munich. — There  are  now  unusual  attractions 
to  visit  this  city,  three  exhibitions  having  been 
opened  during  the  past  month,  and  will  remain 
open  till  October.  These  are  the  General  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Art  in  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
in  connection  with  this,  and  in  the  same  build- 
ing, the  Local  Industrial  Exhibition ; and, 
thirdly,  in  the  old  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  Art,  an  exhibition  of  paintings  of 
the  old  masters,  the  property  of  private  persons. 
The  arrangements  made  by  the  railway  com- 
panies to  issue  circular  tickets  forthirty  dayswill 
afford  tourists  ample  time  to  visit  Alunich.  The 
National  Gallery  has  been  re-arranged  by  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Director  Foltz. 

* It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  “Picture  Sales,”  on 
the  next  page,  that  some  of  these  works  have  been 
brought  over  to  England,  and  re-sold  here. 
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PICTURE  SALES. 

Among  a considerable  number  of  pictures 
sold  by  Alessrs.  Christie,  Alanson,  and  Woods 
on  the  15th  of  Alay,  were  these: — ‘Retriever 
and  Pheasant,’  R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  £215 
(Wheeler) ; * The  Bird’s-nest,’  H.  Le  Jeune, 
A.R.A.,  £157  (Vokins) ; ‘A  Welsh  Pool,’ 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  £177  (Vokins) ; ‘ Highland 
Alary,’  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  £315  (Sharpe)  ; ‘ Faith- 
ful unto  Death,’  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  £100 
(Agnew);  ‘Devonshire  Scenery,’  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.A.,  £110  (Bowers);  ‘ Alountain  Scenery, 
North  Wales,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  with  sheep  by 
T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  £178  (Bowers). 

On  the  22nd  of  Alay  the  following  pictures, 
with  numerous  others  of  less  importance,  were 
sold  by  Alessrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  : 
— ‘ A Ferry-House  near  a River,’  C.  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  145  gs.  (Walker);  ‘A  Alountain  Snow 
Scene,’  with  sheep,  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  145  gs. 
(Walker);  ‘ Newark  Abbey  on  the  Vey,’  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  R.A.,  painted  for  the  late  Lord  De 
Tabley,  and  subsequently  in  the  collections  of 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  and  the  late  Air.  John 
Allnutt,  of  Clapham,  1,250  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Dover,’ 
J.  W.  AI.  Turner,  R.A.,  the  engraved  picture, 
700  -gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘The  Soaring  Sea-gull  high 
around  the  Clouds,’  &c.,  P.  Graham,  a coast- 
scene,  never  exhibited,  380  gs.  (Alills)  ; ‘ A 
Sunny  Day,’  cows  watering,  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.  A., 
210  gs.  (Walker) ; ‘ The  Disobedient  Prophet,’ 
J.  Linnell,  720  gs.  (Fanner), — this  picture  be- 
longed to  the  late  Air.  J.  AI.  Thelfall,  of  Man- 
chester ; ‘ Repose,’  a cow,  two  sheep,  and  a 
goat,  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  145  gs.  (Vokins)  ; 
‘TheDame-School,’A.Rankley,  1 05  gs.  (Brooks); 
‘Cows  and  Sheep,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  121  gs. 
(Falser).  A collection  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings was  sold  at  the  same  time,  but  the  prices 
realised  wore  comparatively  low. 

On  the  4th.  of  June  Alessrs.  Christie,  Alanson, 
and  Woods  commenced  selling  the  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  and  oil-pictures  formed 
by  the  late  Air.  Thomas  Brown,  formerly  one  of 
the  partners  in  Alessrs.  Longmans  and  Co.’s 
eminent  publishing  house : the  sale  extended  over 
five  days,  so  large  was  the  number  of  the  “ lots.” 
The  drawings  included  examples  by  most  of  the 
better  known  artists  in  this  department  of  Art, 
more  especially  those  of  the  older  school.  The 
following  are  most  noteworthy : — ‘ Landscape — 
Sunset,’  with  a peasant,  dog,  and  sheep,  G. 
Barrett,  150  gs.  (Vokins) ; * Coast  Scene,’  W. 
Collins,  R.A.,  246  gs.  (Addington) ; ‘ Fishing- 
boats  in  a Gale,’  D.  Cox,  70  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘ Conway,’  dated  1835,  D.  Cox,  135  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 
‘ The  Pass  of  Llanberis,’  D.  Cox,  125  gs. 
(Agnew);  * A Welsh  Landscape,’  with  a man  on 
a grey  horse,  in  conversation  with  two  women, 
D.  Cox,  102  gs.  (Bartlett);  ‘Harvest  Field,’ 
Bolsover  Castle  in  the  distance,  D.  Cox,  100  gs. 
(Agnew)  ; ‘ Landscape,’  with  a waggon  and 
horses  passing  through  a pond,  &c.,  P.  Dewint, 
86  gs.  (Tooth);  ‘ Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire,’ 
P.  Dewint,  127  gs.  (Draffen) ; ‘Scottish  Land- 
scape,’ 77  gs.  (Tooth);  ‘Windermere,’  98  gs. 
(Vokins.),  ‘View  in  Scotland,’  70  gs.  (Baker) 
— these  are  by  Copley  Fielding ; ‘ A Ruined 
Abbey,’  and  * Roman  Ruins,’  two  fine  examples 
of  T.  Girtin,  105  gs.  (Agnew  and  Vokins).  The 
following  are  by  W.  Hunt : — ‘ Boy  with  a 
Pitcher,’  120  gs.  (Vokins) ; ‘May  Blossoms,’  in 
a bottle,  and  hedge-sparrow’s  nest,  71  gs. 
(Agnew) ; 4 Interior,’  with  a lady  with  a viol-de- 
gamba,  131  gs.  (Tooth) ; ‘ Plums,  Blackberries, 
and  Haws,’  2 1 7 gs.  (Addington) ; ‘ Melon,  Grapes, 
Plums,’  &c.,  117  gs.  (Bartlett)  ; ‘Interior  of  a 
Cathedral  in  Normandy,’  S.  Prout,  140  gs. 
(Vokins)  ; ‘ View  of  Cadiz,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A., 
135  gs.  (Bartlett);  ‘The  Pirate,’  C.  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  131  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘ Egglestone  Abbey, 
near  Barnard  Castle,’  690  gs.  (Colnaghi)  ; 
‘The  Drachenfels,’  310  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘Alerriek 
Abbey,  Swaledale,’  800  gs.  (Colnaghi):  these 
three  last- mentioned  drawings  are  by  J.  AI.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  The  only  oil-picture  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  is  ‘A  Farm-yard,’  P.  Nas- 
myth, 150  gs.  (Vokins).  The  whole  collection 
sold  for  upwards  of  £14,000,  but  it  contained 
upwards  of  800  works,  a very  large  majority  of 
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which  were  comparatively  small,  and  did  not 
reach  high  prices. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Messrs.  Foster  sold  at 
their  gallery,  in  Pall  Mall,  twenty-eight  pictures 
belonging  to  Count  Koucheleff-Besborodko, 
forming  a part  of  tho  collection  of  which  the 
large  portion  was  sold  in  Paris,  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  is  reported  in  our  present  month’s 
number.  A few  of  the  pictures  then  sold  re- 
appeared in  Messrs.  Foster’s  catalogue.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  works  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — ‘The  Mountain  and  Forest,’  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  260  gs. ; ‘ The  Holy  Family,’  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  750  gs.;  ‘The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,’  Paul  Veronese,  340  gs. — sold  in  Paris 
for  £740  ; ‘The  Agony  in  the  Garden,’  Murillo, 
400  gs. ; * Interior  of  a Guard-house,’  J.  Le 
Ducq,  115  gs. — sold  in  Paris  for  £140  ; ‘ Passing 
the  Ford,’  K.  Du  Jardin,  320  gs. — sold  in  Paris 
for  £740;  ‘The  Caravan,’  N.  Berghem,  240  gs. — 
sold  in  Paris  for  £308 ; ‘ Landscape,  with 
River  and  Mill,’  Hobbema,  290  gs ; ‘ Christ 
with  the  Reed,’  Rembrandt,  510  gs. — sold  in 
Paris  for  £760 ; ‘ The  Fighting  Bulls,’  P.  Potter, 
1,450  gs. — sold  in  Paris  for  £1,980.  As  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  have  not  been  made 
public,  and  the  prices  realised  are  so  much 
below  what  the  same  works  fetched  in  Paris, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  them  were  again 
bought  in.  The  English  market  for  old  masters 
is  not  good,  except  for  national  purposes. 

A number  of  paintings  and  sketches  by 
Hogarth,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  R. 
Willett,  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co. 
on  the  10th  of  July.  They  included: — ‘Ho- 
garth seated  at  his  Easel,’  from  Lord  Camden's 
collection,  360  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ Mrs.  Hogarth,’ 
a half-length  portrait,  335  gs.  (Agnew)  ; ‘ Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Woodley,’  afterwards  wife  of  Mr. 
Vaughan,  brother  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  actress, 
190  gs.  (Agnew) ; ‘ A Grand  View  in  St.  James’s 
Park,’  140  gs.  (Colnaghi) ; ‘The  Marriage  a la 
Mode,’  six  replicas  of  the  pictures  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  240  gs.  (Shelley) ; ‘ The  Beggar’s 
Opera,’  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection, 
given  by  Hogarth  to  Horace  Walpole,  80  gs. 
(King) ; ‘Florizel  and  Perdita,’  81  gs.  (Agnew). 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  this 
city  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Scott 
Lauder,  R.S.A.,  whose  death  we  lately  noticed. 

Chester. — A statue  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  has  been  placed 
here.  The  figure,  with  the  pedestal  on  which  it 
stands,  and  its  fittings,  is  stated  to  have  cost 
£3,500. 

Keighley. — A building  of  imposing  appear- 
ance has  recently  been  commenced  in  this 
thriving  manufacturing  town  for  the  joint  ac- 
commodation of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  and 
the  School  of  Science  and  Art. 

Liverpool. — Signor  Fontana’s  fine  statue  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  described  in  our 
number  for  the  month  of  June,  is  now  placed  in 
St.  George’s  Hall.  Liverpool  has  found,  and  is 
finding  much  work  for  our  sculptors : a statue 
of  Sir  William  Brown,  also  a liberal  citizen  of 
this  great  seaport,  is  already  in  St.  George’s 
Hail ; and  Mr.  Theed  is  engaged  on  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  for  the  same  noble  edifice.  A 
statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  we  hear,  in  hand, 
but  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  work  is  unknown  to  us.  It 
will,  probably,  be  assigned  to  St.  George’s  Hall. 
Mr.  Thornycroft’s  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Queen,  the  “ companion  ” to  that  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  is  intended  for  the  front  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  is  reported  to  have 
received  a commission  for  a statue  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  an  eminent  merchant,  a 
citizen  of  Liverpool:  this  is  to  be  erected  in 
Sefton  Park. 

Taunton. — The  Working  Men’s  Association 
of  this  town  are  making  efforts  to  organise  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  the  place. 


CHELSEA  CHINA. 

The  appreciation  of  English  pottery  and  porce- 
lain generally  has  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  been  considerably  on  the  increase ; and 
this  fact  is  evidenced  by  tho  high  prices  they 
are  constantly  realising  at  sales  by  auction. 
The  desire  to  possess  examples  of  English 
ceramic  art, — not  merely  as  specimens  of  artistic 
excellence,  but  those  also  which  possess  an  his- 
torical interest,  from  the  extinction  of  the  pot- 
teries whence  they  emanated,  their  quality  of 
body  and  comparative  scarcity, — arises  doubtless 
from  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to- 
wards them  by  the  publication  of  guides  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  the  various 
wares,  and  giving  certain  indicia  by  which 
amateurs  are  enabled  to  identify  their  place  of 
manufacture  ; and  although  specimens  are  not 
invariably  marked,  yet  by  careful  attention  and 
comparison  with  those  that  are,  they  may  readily 
be  identified. 

Chelsea  porcelain,  which,  like  that  of  Bow, 
was  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  ranks 
highest  for  beauty  of  decoration  and  careful 
finish,  and  is  esteemed  in  proportion  to  its 
merit  as  a work  of  Art.  Some  productions  of 
the  Chelsea  works  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  the 
far-famed  Imperial  manufactory  of  Sevres,  at 
any  rate  in  the  estimation  of  English  connois- 
seurs, and  the  prices  at  which  some  have  been 
recently  sold  have  even  exceeded  the  sums  paid 
for  the  finest  specimens  of  Sevres. 

The  two  most  important  examples  of  Chelsea 
china,  both  from  their  size  and  quality,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  “ Chesterfield  ” vase  and  the 
“Foundling”  vase.  These  veritable  chefs- 
d'ccuvre  are  two  feet  high,  oviform,  with  bold 
rococo  scroll  handles,  surmounted  by  dome- 
shaped  covers ; they  are  both  exquisitely  painted 
with  classical  or  pastoral  subjects  on  white 
medallions,  probably  by  Donaldson  (who  also 
decorated  some  of  the  choicest  Worcester  vases) ; 
and  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
contemporaneous  work,  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  reverse  sides  are  painted  with  exotic  birds 
of  rich  plumage,  and  the  body  or  ground  is 
of  a rich  f/ros  bleu  colour.  The  former  of  these 
has  probably  been  in  the  family  ever  since  it 
came  from  the  manufactory.  It  was  exhibited 
in  the  Loan  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  1862,  and  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1867 ; it  also  formed  a prominent 
object  of  attraction  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Art  last  year : but  it  was  destined, 
however,  not  to  return  to  its  nohle  contributor ; 
for,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a nobleman  whose 
taste  for  works  of  high  art  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Chaffers,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum,  made 
overtures  for  its  purchase,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  transfer  the  ownership,  for  the  princely  con- 
sideration of  upwards  of  £2,000,  to  the  Earl  of 
Dudley. 

The  history  of  the  companion  vase  now  re- 
mains to  be  told.  About  the  year  1770  Dr. 
Gamier  left  in  the  board- room  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  a Chelsea  vase,  and  this  is  the  only  in- 
formation that  can  he  gleaned  from  the  minutes 
of  the  succeeding  meeting;  it  does  not  even 
appear  that  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donor,  so  little  was  the  gift  appreciated  at  that 
time.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a chimney 
ornament,  and  strange  to  say,  for  nearly  a 
century  did  it  survive  the  risks  and  chances  of 
accident  which  china  is  heir  to.  About  ten  or 
twelve  year's  since  an  amateur  made  what  at 
that  time  was  considered  a liberal  offer  for  the 
vase,  but  it  was  declined;  this  circumstance 
drew  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  its  value, 
and  precautions  were  immediately  taken,  by 
placin  g it  under  glass,  to  prevent  inj  ury . A few 
months  since  Mr.  Chaffers,  who  so  successfully 
made  overtures  for  the  Chesterfield  vase,  ap- 
plied to  the  trustees  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
to  purchase  the  companion,  accompanied  by 
an  offer  of  a very  large  sum;  after  mature 
consideration  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  not  justified  in  retaining  a fra- 
gile object  of  such  value  when  they  could  with 
the  proceeds  increase  the  funds  of  the  charity, 
and  enlarge  the  benefits  for  which  this  noble 
Institution  was  founded. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OE  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Academy.  — Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  architect,  has  been  elected  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  room  of 
Philip  Hardwick,  Esq.,  architect,  resigned. 
It  was  right  that  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hardwick  should 
bo  filled  up  by  a member  of  the  profession. 
No  doubt,  in  that  expectation,  the  estima- 
ble gentleman,  who  has  long  been  an 
honour  to  the  Royal  Academy,  retired. 
The  choice  lay  between  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Street : and  probably  the  success  of  the 
former  was  in  some  degree  a recognition 
of  the  services  of  his  father  as  well  as  his 
own.  Mr.  Barry  is  eminently  entitled  to 
the  distinction ; but  if  Mr.  Street  be  equally 
so,  why  is  he  not  elected  also  ? The  law  that 
limits  the  Members  to  “forty”  and  the 
Associates  to  “ twenty”  is  fruitful  only  of 
evil. 

The  National  Gallery. — A reference 
to  our  report  of  the  sale,  in  Paris,  of  the 
KoucheletF - Besborodko  collection,  shows 
that  the  National  Gallery  is  to  be  enriched 
with  a picture  by  Euysdael,  bought  at  that 
sale  for  £1,072;  and  also  with  a famous  work 
by  Greuze,  the  ‘Madeleine  Blonde,’  bought 
at  the  sale,  also  in  Paris,  of  the  collection 
of  the  Marquis  deMaison,  for  £1,960. 

An  International  Exhibition  will  be 
held  in  London  in  1871,  and,  according  to 
the  present  plan,  will  be  “continued” 
annually.  Pull  details  are  not  yet  issued ; 
it  is,  however,  understood  that  the  prin- 
cipal director  is  Col.  Scott,  R.E.,  and  that 
it  will  be  held  at  South  Kensington,  where 
some  additional  buildings  will  be  erected 
for  the  purpose.  Each  annual  exhibition 
will  consist  of  but  three  classes  of  indus- 
trial works.  Ample  time  will  thus  be  given 
for  preparations.  It  would  be  idle  to  specu- 
late on  the  arrangements  for  rendering  the 
series  practically  useful ; but  with  the  ex- 
perience now  obtained  by  the  staff  at  South 
Kensington,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
project  when  carried  out  will  be  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Layard  has  commissioned  Mr. 
Poynter  and  Mr.  Moore, — young  and  pro- 
mising artists  who  have  started  to  work  in  a 
style  that  requires  and  demands  “ patron- 
age,”— to  make  designs  for  two  “ mosaics,” 
to  be  executed  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  part  that  is  described  as  “purely 
mechanical”  (which,  however,  it  certainly 
is  not)  will  be  confided  to  the  accomplished 
mind  and  hand  of  Salviati  of  Venice,  to 
whom  this  country  is  already  indebted  for 
several  productions  of  the  class,  of  great 
merit,  interest,  and  value.  Whether  “the 
House  ” will  be  better  pleased  with  its 
mosaics  than  it  is  with  its  frescoes  remains 
to  be  seen  ; but  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  there  is  not  one  of  our  frescoes  that 
does  not  exhibit  signs  of  decay. 

The  British  Archeological  Associa- 
tion, under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lytton, 
meet  for  this  year’s  Congress  at  St.  Alban’s, 
on  Monday,  the  2nd  instant.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  of  investigation  afforded 
by  the  Abbey  and  immediate  precincts, 
Verulam,  Dunstable,  Hatfield,  Knebworth, 
Berkhampstead,  King’s  Langley,  &c.,  will 
be  visited  and  examined  during  the  week. 

Dora’s  ‘Francesca  da  Rimini.’ — We 
are  glad  to  hear  it  is  proposed  that  this 
picture,  to  which  we  called  attention  in 
our  account  of  the  Dore  Gallery  in  Bond 
Street,  shall  be  engraved  by  Mr.  Holl. 
There  can  be  no  question  the  engraving 
will  be  such  as  to  do  justice  to  this  fine 
work,  which,  notwithstanding  the  painful 
character  of  the  subject,  must  be  ranked 
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as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  painter,  as  far, 
at  all  events,  as  concerns  what  he  has 
exhibited  in  this  country.  Wo  hope  to 
hear  that  the  subscription  list  has  been 
completed. 

The  Society  ofNoviomagus  had  their 
annual  meeting  this  year  at  St.  Alban’s  : 
they  visited  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
Yerulamium,  and  inspected  the  few  “broken 
walls  ” that  point  it  out ; the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  in  which  “repose  the  remains” 
of  the  great  Lord  Bacon ; and  the  renowned 
Abbey.  While  in  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
a brief  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  detailing  its  history  and 
directing  attention  to  many  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  it.  In  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael,  Dr.  Dia- 
mond drew  the  members  round  the  grave 
of  the  eminent  physician,  his  personal 
friend.  Sir  George  Tuthill,  whose  dying 
request  was  to  be  interred  as  nearly  as 
might  be  to  the  vault  of  the  man  whom 
of  all  other  men  he  most  venerated,  Lord 
Bacon.  A wall  only  separates  the  one  from 
the  other. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has 
this  year,  as  on  former  occasions,  afforded 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.  opportunity  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  taste  and  workman- 
ship in  the  production  of  prizes  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  successful  competitors.  Their 
stall  in  the  “Exhibition  tent”  at  Wim- 
bledon showed  a large  variety  of  elegant 
cups  and  other  objects,  suited  for  selection 
as  first-class  prizes,  besides  many  which 
had  been  manufactured  for  special  distri- 
bution. For  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Artillery  Association  at  Shoeburyness,  this 
month,  Messrs.  Elkington  have  produced 
silver  cups,  ten  of  each,  given  by  the 
Queen,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  magnificent  * ‘ Elcho 
Challenge  Shield”  and  the  “ International 
Challenge  Trophy,”  valued  at  £1,000  each, 
are  the  works  of  this  firm.  Their  famous 
“Milton”  shield,  which  obtained  the  gold 
medal  of  honour  at  the  last  exhibition  in 
Paris,  and  was  subsequently  purchased  for 
£2,000  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  has  been  re- 
produced, by  permission,  for  public  sale. 

A Collection  of  Water- colour  Draw- 
ings of  great  interest  and  value  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s,  in  Waterloo 
Place.  As  the  gathering  is  select,  we  are 
spared  the  trouble  of  looking  for  the  gems 
of  the  collection,  as  in  ordinary  exhibitions. 
Wherever  the  eye  falls  it  is  riveted  by 
striking  beauties  and  forms  and  effects 
that  suggest  the  greatest  names.  Amid  the 
brilliancy  and  finish  of  the  present  day,  it 
is  refreshing  to  fall  back  on  the  more  mellow 
period  of  those  who  will  at  some  time  be 
called  the  old  masters  of  Water-colour; 
those  men  who  arose  in  the  infancy  of  the 
art,  and  stood  by  it  in  its  youth,  as  Turner, 
Robson,  De  Wint,  Prout,  Copley  Fielding, 
and  others.  It  is  refreshing,  we  say,  to  see 
how  the  works  of  these  men  hold  their  own 
surrounded  by  the  sparkle  of  some  of  the 
best  works  of  our  own  time.  Every  period  of 
the  art  is  represented  even  to  the  present 
year,  as  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  the  collection  contains  choice 
drawings  by  Topham,  Hunt,  F.  Tayler,  D. 
Roberts,  John  Gilbert, Cattermole,  L.  Haghe, 
F.  Goodall,  Stanfield,  Mulready,  Herbert, 
John  Phillip,  T.  M.  Richardson,  E.  Duncan. 
Birket  Foster,  and  others.  The  number  of 
drawings  is  175 ; and  so  varied  are  they  in 
subject  and  character  that  they  might  well 
serve  to  illustrate  a history  of  the  art. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  a drawing  by  John 
Gilbert  occupies  the  place  of  honour— it  is 


‘ The  Chevalier  Bayard;’  near  which  are  ‘ A 
Grand  Yiew  on  the  Shore  of  Morecambe 
Bay,’  by  De  Wint ; ‘ Landscape  with  Cattle,’ 
Birket  Poster ; ‘ A Lincolnshire  Landscape,’ 
De  Wint ; ‘ Fishing  Boats  off  the  Isle  of 
1 Arran,’  Copley  Fielding ; ‘ The  Abbey 
j Moat,’  G.  Cattermole,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
works  that  would  be  chosen  as  exempli- 
j fying  the  best  points  of  the  artists ; ‘ A 
1 Calm  Night,’  E.  Duncan;  ‘Lake  Como,’ 
T.  M.  Richardson  ; * Landscape,’  De  Wint ; 
i ‘ Kenilworth  Castle,’  D.  Cox  ; ‘ St.  Gudule, 

I Brussels,’  Louis  Haghe ; ‘ Falls  of  the 
[Clyde,’  Sam  Bough;  ‘ Egmont,  near 
Schevoling,’  E.  W.  Cooke  ; with  others  by 
W.  Leitch,  J.  D.  Watson,  A.  P.  Newton, 
R.  T.  Pritchett,  W.  W.  Deane,  &c.,  consti- 
| tuting  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
of  water-colour  works  we  have  ever  seen. 

Messrs.  Dickinson,  of  Bond  Street, 
have  opened  an  exhibition  of  seven  hun- 
dred photographs,  illustrative  of  London 
Society  in  1854-5,  and  among  these  are 
the  portraits  of  two  hundred  officers  who 
served  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  latter 
especially  will  perhaps  recall  to  many  who 
may  see  them  reminiscences  both  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.  The  collection,  indeed,  as 
a whole,  is  highly  interesting  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  portraits  were  taken 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The  Munich  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
and  Sculptures  will  open  on  the  20th  of 
August.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Great 
Britain  contributes  no  more  than  20  works ; 
while  Paris  sends  260 ; Italy,  230 ; Austria, 
320;  Prussia,  280;  and  Belgium,  160; 
and  several  German  States  will  together 
supply  about  250.  Sales  of  several  pic- 
tures are  expected  to  be  made  by  means  of 
a lottery.  The  Exhibition  will  be  duly  re- 
ported in  the  Art- Journal. 

Mr.  Wallis’s  Sketching  Apparatus. — 
We  have  seen  at  Messrs.  Rowney’s  a very 
complete  arrangement  for  out-door  sketch- 
ing. It  consists  of  a paper  block,  a case  of 
six  brushes,  colours,  and  water-dipper ; in 
short,  all  that  is  necessary  for  carrying  a 
drawing  from  nature  even  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  a sketch.  The  convenient  form 
and  portability  of  the  materials  are  to  the 
landscape-painter  their  best  recommenda- 
tion ; for  the  whole  is  contained  in  a flat 
japanned  box  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  such  is  the  arrangement  that 
the  sketcher  on  opening  the  case  can  com- 
mence his  work  without  any  delay — an 
important  consideration  in  making  rapid 
memoranda  of  effects,  colour,  &c.  In  favour 
of  the  completeness  of  the  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  it  is  invented  and  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  George  Wallis  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

The  Punchestown  Meeting. — Messrs. 
Ackermann,  in  Regent  Street,  are  exhi- 
biting a picture  at  once  large  and  elaborate, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Punchestown  Races 
— or  rather,  the  meeting,  just  before  the 
start.  The  particular  occasion  is  that  of 
last  year,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
present.  The  work  is  by  Mi-.  Henry  Bar- 
raud,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  achieve- 
ment will  be  understood  when  we  say  that 
it  contains  132  portraits,  the  heads  of  which 
are  finished  as  highly  as  miniatures ; and, 
with  respect  to  likeness,  we  think  the  figures 
generally  are  more  perfect  identities  than 
those  of  any  antecedent  essay  by  the  painter 
in  this  genre.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  arrangement  of  such  a composition 
are  incalculable,  the  artist  being  bound 
by  the  most  arbitrary  rules,  without  the 
relief  of  any  degree  of  picturesque  quality. 
In  a principal  group  are  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince 
Teck,  Colonel  Macdonald,  Sir  Hope  Grant, 


| Colonel  Forster,  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Marquis  of  Drog- 
heda, Lord  Combermere,  the  Baron  de 
Robeck,  the  late  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
General  Doyle,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton, 
and  many  others,  at  once  recognisable  from 
the  exactitude  of  the  resemblance.  The 
precise  time  selected  by  the  artist  is 
after  the  weighing  of  the  riders,  and  their 
entrance  within  the  vice-regal  enclosure 
just  before  the  start.  In  Mr.  Barraud’s 
picture  of  ‘ Rotten  Row  ’ is  much  in  the 
locality  to  assist  the  composition ; but  in 
* Punchestown  in  1868,’  there  is  really 
nothing,  hence  the  great  merit  of  having 
produced  a picture  so  full  of  interest.  It  is 
about  to  be  engraved : we  hope  and  believe 
the  engraver  will  do  justice  to  a work  of 
rare  excellence,  and  of  general  interest 
also  ; for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  what  is  called  a “ sporting  print.”  The 
picture  is  an  assemblage  of  the  leading 
aristocracy  of  Ireland — of  Irish  gentlemen ; 
at  the  head  of  them  is  the  Prince  to  whom 
all  classes  rendered  homage  and  honour 
during  his  brief  visit  to  their  country. 

Carvings  in  Wood.— In  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers,  33,  Maddox  Street,  are 
two  productions  in  wood-carving,  both 
very  beautiful  in  design  and  execution, 
although  greatly  different  in  character. 
One  is  a large  Italian  cabinet ; the  other 
an  arabesque  table.  The  former  presents 
two  large  and  elaborately  executed  panels 
of  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance.  That 
on  the  left  is  probably  of  Siennese  work, 
but  the  other  is  Florentine,  and  these  are 
surmounted  by  a rich  frieze  abounding  in 
quaint  conceits  and  elegant  lines  and 
scrolls.  This  last  is  from  the  ateliers  of 
Germany,  and  in  feeling  it  accords  so 
perfectly  with  the  Italian  compositions, 
as  to  offend  in  nowise  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste.  The  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  carcase  and  all  the  other  panels 
and  pilasters  are  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has 
been,  of  course,  especially  careful  that  the 
new  work  should  harmonize  with  the  grand 
old  Italian  and  German  examples.  The 
whole  is  in  walnut  wood,  and  has  been 
prepared  for  Mr.  Sneyd,  of  Keele  Hall, 
Staffordshire.  The  arabesque  table  is  a 
much  greater  novelty  than  the  cabinet. 
It  was  made  to  mount  a slab  of  Oriental 
jasper  of  extraordinaiy  beauty,  measuring 
3 feet  by  18  inches,  and  although  so 
small,  it  is  supported  by  six  Moorish  legs, 
united  by  perforated  arches,  carved  in 
relief,  in  the  Alhambresque  style.  The 
capitals  have  a singular  and  very  agree- 
able'effect,  showing  a gilt  bell  enclosed  in  a 
square  cap  of  ebony,  so  that  the  gold  is 
seen  only  through  the  interstices.  Round 
the  frieze,  and  underneath  the  marble,  is 
an  inscription,  in  ornamented  Arabic  cha- 
racters, written  by  the  sister  of  the  artist, 
Miss  M.  E.  Rogers,  and  carved  in  delicate 
relief.  It  is  a text  from  the  [Koran — the 
chapter  of  the  Table— and  being  trans- 
lated reads  thus : — “ O Lord  our  God,  cause 
a table  to  descend  unto  us  from  Heaven, 
that  the  day  of  its  descent  may  become  a 
festival-  day  unto  us,  and  a sign  from  Thee ; 
and  do  Thou  provide  food  for  us,  for  Thou 
art  the  best  provider.”  This  table,  which  is 
unique,  has  been  carved  for  Mr.  P.  E. 
Blakeway,  who  has  liberally  consented  to 
its  exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
terms  of  eulogy  of  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Rogers,  who  is  son  of  the  veteran  wood- 
carver,  Mr.  W.  Rogers ; but  nothing  we 
have  ever  seen  from  his  hand  merits  warmer 
commendation  than  this,  his  last  work, 
which  is  original  in  everything,  save  the  cha- 
racter necessary  to  identify  its  Orientalism. 
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REVIEWS. 

Arms  and  Armour  in  Antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages  : also  a Descriptive  Notice 
of  Modern  Weapons.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  P.  Lacombe,  and  with  a 
Preface,  Notes,  and  one  additional  Chapter 
on  Anns  and  Armour  in  England,  by 
Charles  Boutell,  M.A.,  Author  of  Eng- 
lish Heraldry.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Pettbr,  and  Galpin. 

If  the  arts  of  peace  have  made  vast  progress 
among  us  of  late  years,  so,  also,  have  the  arts 
of  war  ; and  it  may  admit  of  debate  whether  as 
much  labour,  time,  and  scientific  knowledge 
have  not  been  expended  to  devise  means  of 
destroying  men’s  lives  as  to  prolong  them. 
The  bane  and  the  antidote,  with  regard  to 
human  happiness  and  existence,  seem  to  have 
grown  up  and  flourished  in  an  equal  ratio  : we 
legislate  and  labour  for  both  ; and,  though  the 
fruits  of  the  one  are  far  more  apparent  than 
those  of  the  other,  it  is  only  because  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived — and  may  it  be  very  far 
distant — to  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction 
which  the  arts  of  war  have  produced  and  are 
producing. 

These  remarks  seem  the  natural  growth 
of  what  we  find  in  Mr.  Boutell’s  “Arms  and 
Armour,”  and  of  what  the  daily  journals  so 
frequently  tell  us  concerning  modern  gunnery 
practice  and  weapons  of  warfare  ; our  present 
business,  however,  is  with  the  book,  and  not 
with  rifled  guns,  “monitors,”  and  iron-clads. 
M.  Lacombe' s volume,  of  which  Mr.  Boutell 
gives  “a  translation,  and  not  a paraphrase,”  is 
a treatise,  in  a concise  popular  form,  of  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  arms  and  armour  from 
the  earliest  age,  which  he  calls  the  “Stone 
Period,”  relating  to  antediluvian  and  pre-his- 
toric  weapons,  down  to  the  “ Transition  Period,” 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  fire- 
arms had  entirely  superseded  the  old  weapons 
of  attack  and  defence  ; retaining,  however,  the 
sword  and  the  pike,  the  latter  of  which,  probably, 
originated  the  bayonet.  As  the  French  author 
seems  scarcely,  according  to  his  translator’s 
vdew,  to  have  done  full  justice  to  the  subject  as 
regards  the  arms  and  armour  of  this  country, 
Mr.  Boutell  has  supplemented  M.  Lacombe’s 
chapters  with  one,  occupying,  with  engravings, 
nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  entire  book;  and 
has  also  added  a large  number  of  valuable  notes 
to  the  whole. 

Our  readers  must  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Boutell  on  archaeological 
and  other  kindred  subjects,  as  they  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Art- 
Journal,  that  he  requires  from  us  no  introduction. 
Of  historical,  no  less  than  of  antiquarian,  interest 
is  this  treatise ; a very  readable  book,  even  to 
those  who  have  no  special  love  of  the  arts  of 
war,  and  yet  are  not  im willing  to  learn  how 
warriors  of  all  ages  have  been  clad,  and  with 
what  weapons  victories  have  been  gained — or 
lost.  There  is  a wide  range  between  the  flint- 
hatchet  and  the  needle-gun,  between  the  bat- 
tering-ram and  the  Armstrong ; and  in  these 
pages  the  divergence  is  gradually  traced.  But 
arms  and  armour  have  much  to  show  of  artistic 
work,  and  the  numerous  delicately-executed 
engravings  throughout  the  book  reveal  the 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  taste  of  the  old  armourer 
and  cannon  “ decorator.” 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


ample  employment  in  this  kind  of  work  from 
publishers ; and  his  illustrations  of  Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,”  Trollope's  “Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset,”  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Armadale,”  “Cassell’s 
Magazine,”  “London  Society,”  and  numerous 
other  publications,  testify  to  the  versatility  and 
aptitude  of  his  pencil  for  delineating  subjects  of 
“life.”  A selection  of  these  designs  has  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  and  now  appears  in  a 
quarto  volume,  with  explanatory  letter-press ; 
forming  a worthy  tribute  to  the  talents  of  the 
deceased  artist. 


The  Stei>ping-Stone  to  Architecture.  By 
T.  Mitchell.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green,  & Co. 

A little  manual  with  just  so  much  information 
in  it  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  ; that  is,  the  various  orders  and 
styles  of  architecture,  with  explanations  of  its 
principal  details.  To  aid  the  inquirer  or  learner 
numerous  excellent  woodcuts,  from  G wilt's 
“ Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,”  are  intro- 
duced. The  information  is  supplied  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  the  very  best  method 
of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  any  art  or  science. 
We'cordially  recommend  this  “ Stepping-stone” 
to  the  notice  of  all  to  whom  is  committed  the 
training  of  young  minds  of  both  sexes  ; believ- 
ing that  architecture  may  be  made  a,  very 
interesting  subject  of  instruction  to  children, 
so  as  to  be  of  service  to  them  in  after-life,  if 
only  for  the  knowledge  they  may  acquire. 

Medea:  a Poem.  By  Alfred  Bate  Richards, 
Author  of  “Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,”  a 
Tragedy ; “ Religio  Animae,  and  other 
Poems,”  &c.  &c.  Published  by  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

The  remarkable  picture  of  * Medea,’  by  Mr.  F. 
Sandys,  which  has  attracted  so  much  notice  in 
the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
serves  as  a text  for  Mr.  Richards’  descriptive 
poem  of  the  “Daughter  of  Colchis,”  whose 
story,  as  ancient  writers  have  told  it,  is  a sur- 
passing tale  of  horrors.  The  poem,  like  the 
painting,  manifests  powers  of  no  common  order, 
while  the  episodical  thoughts  introduced  here 
and  there  among  the  main  incidents  of  the 
story,  serve  to  ally  it  with  the  life  of  our  own 
time ; and  these,  in  our  judgment,  are  not  the 
least  valuable  portions  of  the  writing.  This 
has  not  been  flung  off,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  but  it  grew  up  by  degrees,  as  did 
the  picture,  from  the  year  1867,  when  Mr. 
Richards  first  saw  the  latter  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

Mr.  Sandys’s  work — of  which,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a capital  photograph  as  a frontispiece 
to  the  book — increases  in  interest  when  read  by 
the  light  of  his  friend’s  able,  metrical,  imagina- 
tive description.  , 

Bible  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  Published  by  Longmans  & Co. 

This  admirable  work  has  been  issued  monthly  ; 
it  is  now  complete,  and  presented  to  the  public 
as  a volume  of  650  pages  with  100  engravings 
on  wood.  The  name  of  the  author  may  guaran- 
tee the  excellence  of  the  book.  It  is  full  of 
knowledge,  and  abundant  of  research,  but  the 
information  is  so  skilfully  conveyed  as  to  tempt 
as  well  as  enlighten  the  least  learned  reader, 
while  contenting  those  who  have  gone  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  In  a word, 
it  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive,  a valuable 
accompaniment  to  the  Bible,  and  an  elaborate, 
yet  familiar,  treatise  on  natural  history.  It  is 
of  course  full  of  anecdote,  indeed  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a series  of  short  stories  of  the  animals, 
birds,  insects,  and  fishes  one  reads  of  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  which  every 
reader  will  desire  to  know  something  more 
than  he  finds  ready  at  his  hand  while  consider- 
ing the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Mr.  Wood  is 
not  unmindful  of  his  first  duty ; but  religion  is, 
so  to  speak,  insinuated  rather  than  inculcated. 
His  business  has  been  to  illustrate  the  great 
Book  of  the  Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  lessons  in  natural  history  that  shall  please 


and  instruct.  Art  has  essentially  aided  him : 
the  wood-engravings  have  been  drawn  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  principally  by  Mr.  Keyl, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  graver’s  skill. 

The  Fern  Garden.  By  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Published  by  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
There  have  been  many  books  that  teach  men 
how  to  cultivate  and  keep  ferns:  this  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  very 
best ; simple,  comprehensive,  and  easy  to  be 
understood  by  the  neophyte,  it  cannot  fail  to 
add  to  the  number  of  collectors  of  those  graceful 
gifts  of  nature  which  are  so  often  the  adorn- 
ments of  city  houses  far  from  the  woods  and 
fields  where  they  have  their  birth.  Mr.  Hibberd 
has  not  gone  deeply  into  tho  subject : his  volume 
is  small,  and  designed  to  teach  those  who  are  not 
ambitious  of  rareties— difficult  tocollectand  more 
difficult  to  keep.  He  gives  us  an  insight  indeed 
into  those  that  are  removed  from  ordinary  sight, 
but  shows  us  clearly  how  we  may  most  enjoy 
such  as  are  within  easy  reach.  There  is  no 
division  of  his  grand  theme  left  entirely  unex- 
plained, but  he  presents  himself  mainly  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  enjoyment 
without  a heavy  tax  on  time  and  purse.  The 
fern  garden  may  be  a valuable  companion  and 
counsellor  either  at  home  or  abroad. 


A Life’s  Motto.  By  the  Rev.  Pelham  Dale, 
M.A.  Published  by  James  Hogg  and  Sons. 
This  most  charming  and  most  instructive  volume 
contains  a series  of  comments,  examples,  and 
anecdotes  designed  to  illustrate  a Life’s  Motto, 

“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might.”  The  “ persons”  selected  with  that 
view  are  St.  Augustine,  the  monk  Bernard, 
John  Wesley,  John  Newton,  Charles  Simeon, 
Henry  Kirke  White,  Edward  Irving,  Henry 
Martin,  and  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie — 
earnest,  enthusiastic  men,  who  did  the  work  of 
their  Master  under  difficulties  that  to  men  less 
resolute  would  have  been  insurmountable,  in- 
deed, would  not  have  been  encountered. 

The  lessons  are  given  as  biographies,  they  are 
written  in  the  purest  style,  and  are  rendered 
exceedingly  interesting  by  abundant  anecdote. 
A more  agreeable  or  more  attractive  book, 
for  old  or  young,  has  very  rarely  issued  from 
the  press. 

The  Holidays:  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. By  Nathan  B.  Warren.  Illus- 
trated F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Published  by  Hurd 
and  Houghton,  New  York. 

No  book  has  been  published  in  Old  Eng- 
land superior  to  this  issue  of  the  press  at  New 
York.  It  is  a model  of  excellence  in  paper, 
print,  and  binding ; and  the  illustrations,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  are  of  rare  merit — admirable 
engravings  from  drawings  by  the  practised 
hand  of  Mr.  Darley,  who  has  few  superiors  in 
any  country  of  the  world  as  a designer  on  wood. 
The  title  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  contents : the 
graceful  book  consists  of  poems  and  prose  extracts 
bearing  on  the  holidays  that  are  festivals  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain — speaking 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  there  as 
well  as  here. 

Monograms,  Historical  and  Practical.  By 
D.  G.  Berri.  Published  by  the  Author, 
36,  High  Holborn. 

The  appropriation  of  monograms  is  a feature  of 
the  day,  and  is  derived  from  a very  early  period. 
Mr.  Berri  has  collected  together,  and  beautifully 
engraved,  a very  large  number  of  these  devices 
from  almost  every  available  source ; and  has  also 
added  numerous  original  examples,  executed 
with  considerable  taste  and  judgment.  Speci- 
mens are  also  given  of  “ trades’  ” marks — 
printers’,  potters’,  masons’,  merchants’,  marks 
and  monograms,  and  the  authorities  stated  from 
which  they  are  taken.  Examples  of  old  alpha- 
bets are  supplied,  with  much  information  on 
the  whole  subject.  Mr.  Berri’s  work  may  safely 
be  consulted  on  a matter  in  which  Art,  of  a 
special  kind,  takes  its  place. 


IN  MEMOR1AM  George  H.  Thomas,  Artist. 
A Collection  of  Engravings  from  his  Draw- 
ings on  Wood.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin. 

A ready  and  a skilful  artist  in  many  ways  was 
Mr.  Thomas,  but  especially  so  when  he  took 
pencil  in  hand  with  a piece  of  box-wood  before 
him  on  which  to  manipulate.  His  designs  for 
bo  ok- illustrations  are,  perhaps,  the  most  clever 
things  he  did,  though  we  do  not  forget  his  oil- 
pictures,  and  especially,  his  1 Dimanche,’  the 
first  painting  that  brought  him  into  notice:  a 
capital  wood-cut  of  this  amusing  and  character- 
istic composition  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the 
volume  which  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have 
issued  in  metnoriam  of  him.  Mr.  Thomas  found 
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London,  September  I,  1 


THE  PATENT  LAWS. 


' HAT  the  Patent  Laws  ex- 
?.  / ercise  a most  important 
influence  on  the  Arts  and 
manufactures  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a doubt ; hence 
it  seems  desirable  to  con- 
sider how  far  their  opera- 
tion partakes  of  a beneficial  cha- 
racter, and  what  amendments,  if 
any,  are  required  to  render  them 
efficacious  for  protecting  and  encou- 
raging inventive  genius.  There  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  the  present  day,  so  general 
an  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  that  pro- 
tection for  new  inventions  is  no  less 
desirable  and  useful  than  copyright  is  for  lite- 
rary and  artistic  works,  that  there  is  happily 
no  necessity  for  entering  into  a disquisition 
on  the  abstract  principle  of  the  propriety 
of  protecting  inventions — a principle  now  re- 
cognised and  sanctioned  by  nearly  all  civi- 
lised nations.  Some  few  years  ago  there  was 
a feeble  attempt  to  decry  the  Patent  Law 
as  altogether  wrong  and  prejudicial ; but  the 
movement  was  chiefly  promoted  by  a few  civil 
engineers,  who  seemed  to  think  they  were  en- 
titled to  use  whatever  came  in  their  way 
without  any  acknowledgment  or  remuneration 
to  patentees.  Their  staple  argument  was,  that 
inventive  talent  was  irrepressible,  and  would 
infallibly  find  vent,  although  protection  by 
patent  should  be  taken  away — which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  an  author  would 
write  and  incur  the  risk  of  publishing  his  work 
while  all  the  world  were  to  be  free  to  copy  or 
pirate  it.  And  these  cases  are  hardly  parallel, 
for  the  writer,  in  general,  needs  only  to  expend 
his  time,  whereas  the  inventor  has  commonly  to 
pay  for  models,  experiments,  and  materials. 
Fame  may  sufficiently  stimulate  and  reward 
the  poet  and  the  artist;  but  fame  will  never 
evoke  improved  machinery  for  cotton-spinning 
or  wool-combing.  The  laurels  of  Dante  will 
never  fade  ; but  the  trade  of  Lancashire  depends 
on  the  progressive  improvements  made  by  hard- 
headed  mechanics,  who  value  cash  before 
wreaths.  Moreover,  the  painter,  sculptor,  or 
writer,  if  his  works  be  meritorious,  is  sure  of 
securing  renown,  and  of  being  identified  with 
his  productions ; but  the  inventor  of  a machine 
would  find  his  invention  so  appropriated  and 
adapted  as  to  destroy  all  identity  or  traces  of 
the  discoverer.  It  ill  became  civil  engineers, 
who  are  always  well  paid  for  their  work,  to 
affect  to  despise  the  sordidness  of  the  patentee  in 
seeking  remuneration,  or  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  unrestricted  use  of  his  property  ; and 
if  they  bo  wise,  they  will  never  again  agitate 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Patent  Laws.  This  nation 
owes  more  to  two  or  three  inventors  than  to  all 
the  civil  engineers  put  together.  * 

The  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852  has 


* The  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  28th  of  May  last,  when  Mr.  Macfie  moved  the 
total  abolition  of  patents,  showed  clearly  that  the  House 
had  no  intention  of  legislating  in  that  direction.  It  was 
intimated  by  the  Attorney-General  that  amendments  of 
the  Patent  Law  were  contemplated  by  Government ; hence 
it  is  very  desirable  the  public  should  become  acquainted 
with  what  is  really  required  to  render  our  patent  system 
creditable  to  the  nation. 
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now  been  rather  more  than  sixteen  years  in 
operation,  and  a retrospect  of  its  effects  may  be 
useful  and  suggestive.  Regarded  as  a tentative 
measure,  it  has  nevertheless  remained  without 
alteration  or  addition  to  the  present  day.  It 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  British  legislature 
that  it  has  meddled  much  with  matters  relating 
to  inventions ; for,  prior  to  the  Act  referred  to, 
there  had  scarcely  been  an  Act  passed  respecting 
inventions  since  the  days  of  James  I.  When  we 
reflect  that  this  latter  Act  has  remained  in  force 
without  material  change  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a half,  we  must  admit  that  the  lawyers  in 
James’s  time  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  our 
day,  whose  handiwork  seldom  remains  intact 
for  twenty  years.  At  the  same  time,  is  it  not 
a reproach  that  while  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  by  Parliament  to  the  Game  Laws, 
so  little  should  have  been  bestowed  on  inven- 
tions ? The  evils  and  abuses  so  much  com- 
plained of,  prior  to  the  law  of  1852,  were  of 
procedure  rather  than  of  principle.  The  prac- 
tice of  granting  separate  patents  for  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  the  enormous  fees 
entailed  thereby — the  retention  of  useless  forms 
and  still  more  useless  offices — were  faults  of 
practice  rather  than  of  theory,  and  in  no  wise 
affected  the  merits  of  the  statute  of  James, 
which  still  remains  the  corner-stone  of  our 
patent  jurisprudence.  The  principal  features 
in  the  Act  of  1852  were  the  creation  of  a com- 
mission to  regulate  patent  procedure,  the  aboli- 
tion of  separate  grants  for  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  reduction  of  fees,  made  ipayable  by  instal- 
ments, together  with  the  granting  of  “pro- 
visional protection,”  dating  from  the  day  of 
application  instead  of  the  sealing  of  the  patent. 
Let  us  examine  a little  in  detail  the  working  of 
this  Act.  The  commissioners  named  in  the  Act 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor-General, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Solicitor- General  for 
Scotland,  the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  for  the  time  being  respec- 
tively, together  with  such  other  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty.  The  Crown  has  not  thought  fit  to 
appoint  any  other  persons  than  the  above-named 
law  officials  as  commissioners  ; and  as  all  those 
high  dignitaries  are  overburdened  with  work, 
the  commission  has  hitherto  exemplified  the 
virtues  of  King  Log,  by  doing  nothing,  which  is 
quite  as  much  as  might  be  expected  of  them  for 
the  same  reward.  They  enjoy  no  pay  as  com- 
missioners, and  consequently  do  very  little  work. 
Moreover,  the  members  of  the  commission,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
are  continually  being  changed,  necessarily  with 
each  new  administration,  when  the  law  officers 
retire,  and  oftentimes  otherwise  on  promotion ; 
for  the  Attorney- General  of  to-day  is  sure  to 
be  a judge  before  long,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mission is  as  shifting  as  the  sands.  The  Attor- 
ney and  the  Solicitor-General  ought  not  to  be 
commissioners,  because  they  are  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  fees  paid  by  inventors.  As 
Commissioners  of  Patents  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  recommend  a reduction  of  fees,  but  in 
their  character  of  recipients  they  would  hardly 
be  so  disinterested  and  self-denying  as  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  £10,000  per  annum.  There 
is  a kind  of  axiom  with  holders  of  offices,  that 
they  are  trustees  for  their  successors ; and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  must  naturally 
desire  to  hand  down  their  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges unimpaired.  But  if  it  be  anomalous 
for  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  to  sit 
as  commissioners,  far  more  anomalous  is  it  that 
they  should  draw  so  large  a revenue  as  they 
do  from  the  pockets  of  inventors.  The  last 
Report  of  the  commissioners  to  Parliament,  1867, 
states  that  the  fees  paid  to  the  law  officers,  that  is, 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor- General, 
amounted  to  £10,182  18s.,  and  their  clerks 
£932  5s.,  for  allowance  of  provisional  protec- 
tions and  for  signing  warrants ; forming,  in  fact, 
salaries  equal  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister — 
and  this,  too,  in  addition  to  enormous  fees 
received  from  Government  and  private  prac- 
tice. Oh,  fortunate  Mr.  Attorney- General ! oh, 
happy  Mr.  Solicitor!  Well  may  you  turn  up 
your  noses  at  a Puisne  Judgeship,  who  enjoy 
the  pay  of  a couple  of  Lord  Chief  Justices. 
The  public  should  ponder  on  this  fact,  that  the 
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Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  receive  each 
£5,000  per  annum,  drawn  from  fees  paid  by 
inventors  for  the  privilege  of  calling  their  pro- 
perty their  own,  and  for  doing  work  which 
is  purely  clerical.  In  addition  to  these  fees 
there  are  the  following  amounts  paid — to  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  as  compensation, 
£1,200  per  annum;  to  the  Solicitor-General, 
£800  ; to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  £300 
per  annum ; while  the  clerks  of  these  officials 
receive  £600  per  annum,  and  the  clerks  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  England 
£800  per  annum:  in  all,  £13,700,  is  paid  by 
inventors  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  Crown  does  not  pay  its  standing  counsel 
any  salary,  merely  giving  a fee  when  it  lays 
a case  before  them,  but  as  a compensation 
allows  them  the  rich  reward  of  fees  on  patents. 
If  the  services  rendered  by  these  law  officers 
were  real,  effective,  and  beneficial,  there  might 
be  a plea  for  paying  even  so  large  a salary 
as  that  already  indicated,  but  in  point  of 
fact  the  duties  performed  are  merely  to  glance 
over  the  provisional  specification  to  see  that 
it  corresponds  with  the  title,  and  does  not  con- 
tain the  description  of  more  than  one  inven- 
tion ; this,  and  the  mechanical  work  of  signing 
warrants,  is  all  that  is  done  by  Mr.  Attorney  and 
Mr.  Solicitor- General.  No  search  is  made  into 
the  novelty  of  the  matter,  or  inquiry  directed 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  proposed  grant.  All 
is  a mere  matter  of  routine  form.  Patents  are 
often  granted  for  things  as  old  as  the  hills — nay, 
it  has  more  than  once  occurred  that  a patent 
has  been  granted  for  the  subject-matter  of 
another  patent  granted  the  previous  week.  If 
the  papers  sent  in  are  in  regular  order  and  form, 
they  pass,  no  matter  what  they  contain.  If  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents  have  done  little  for  in- 
ventors, they  have  been  generous  patrons  of  the 
Queen’s  printers  : the  sums  expended  in  printing 
have  been  enormous,  probably  over  £20,000  per 
annum.  In  the  year  1866-7  the  sum  paid  was 
£15,210,  and  the  total  receipts  for  printed 
documents,  which  have  cost  probably  £300,000, 
were  set  down  for  the  year  at  £ 1 , 785 . This  would 
not  indicate  a profitable  or  healthy  commercial 
speculation,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  public 
does  not  care  to  purchase  specifications  of 
patents.  Let  us  examine  into  the  working  of 
the  vaunted  “ instalment  ” system,  which  was  to 
be  so  advantageous  to  poor  inventors.  Under 
the  old  regime  the  greater  number  of  patentees 
applied  only  for  English  grants,  which  cost 
generally  in  all  about  £130  ; when  this  sum 
was  once  paid,  the  privilege  lasted  for  fourteen 
years  without  further  payment.  The  cost  for 
the  same  thing  is  now  £175,  spread'  over  seven 
years.  The  first  fees  are  £25,  then  at  the  end 
of  three  years  a £50  fee  becomes  payable,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  £100.  The  com- 
missioners state  in  their  Report  that  “13,101 
patents  bear  date  between  1st  October,  1852, 
and  31st  December,  1858.  The  tax  of  £50  was 
paid  on  3,692,  and  9,409  became  void.  The  tax  of 
£100  was  paid  on  1,274  of  the  3,692  remaining, 
and  2,418  became  void.  70  per  cent,  became 
void  in  three  years,  and  90  per  cent,  in  seven 
yrears.”  The  practical  effect,  therefore,  is  that 
inventors  are  deprived  of  nearly  all  chance  of 
remunerating  themselves,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  few  inventions  pay  during  the  first  seven 
years,  and  that  it  is  the  last  seven  years  which 
are  usually  profitable.  Ten  per  cent,  only  remains 
after  seven  years — a worse  per-centage  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  worst  German  lottery — a 
mockery,  delusion,  and  snare.  Let  us  contrast 
the  American  system  with  our  own.  The  fees 
demanded  from  citizens  are  £7  only,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patent  has  lately  been  extended  to 
seventeen  years,  and  there  are  20,000  applica- 
tions annually,  of  which  a large  portion  are 
granted.  Each  application  undergoes  a careful 
and  strict  examination,  and  is  compared  not 
only  with  American,  but  with  European  pre- 
vious patents.  The  specification  must  bo  com- 
plete, and  accompanied,  where  practicable,  by  a 
model  or  sample,  or  specimen  of  the  manufac- 
ture. Skilled  examiners  investigate  the  subject 
and  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
from  whose  decision  the  applicant  can  appeal  to 
a court  of  law.  The  system  works  remarkably 
well.  When  an  applicant  finds  himself  to  have 
been  anticipated,  he  abandons  an  unprofitable 
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pursuit,  and  when  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
grant,  he  feels  that  he  has  a valuable  property 
which  his  neighbours  will  appreciate. 

In  France  the  tax  is  100  francs  per  annum, 
and  in  most  of  the  other  Continental  States 
the  taxes  are  annual  or  progressive,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Russia,  are  not  so  exorbi- 
tant as  the  English.  The  errors  and  blemishes 
of  our  Patent  Law  and  procedure  could  be 
remedied  by  a single  enactment  ; but  what 
shall  set  our  Common  Law  procedure  right  P 
what  shall  put  an  end  to  the  law’s  delays, 
and  purge  Westminster  Hall  of  its  abuses? 
Let  us  imagine  a “fortunate”  patentee  in 
possession,  say  for  seven  years,  of  all  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  her  gracious  Ma- 
jesty by  her  Royal  Letters  Patent  granted  to 
him.  He  has  paid  his  way,  begun  perhaps  to 
reap  where  he  had  sown,  and  therefore  brought 
his  invention  into  notoriety  and  use,  when  he 
discovers  the  infringer  to  be  at  his  dirty  work. 
Scarcely  any  invention  which  is  of  real  utility 
is  suffered  to  remain  long  free  from  encroach- 
ment. The  law,  like  the  London  Tavern,  is 
open  to  him,  and  he  has  the  choice  of  proceed- 
ing at  law,  or  in  equity.  He  may  apply  to 
Chancery  for  an  injunction,  or  bring  his 
action  for  damages  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  Common  Law.  If  he  be  well  advised 
he  will  not  take  either  course,  unless  he  be 
blessed  with  a long  purse,  and  his  adversary 
also  has  abundance  of  means  wherewith  to 
pay  the  costs ; for  he  is  about  to  enter  upon 
the  most  harassing  and  vexatious  litigation 
which  this . age  produces.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  possesses  ample  means,  and  follow 
him  awhile  into  the  numerous  and  devious  paths 
of  the  law.  He  goes  into  Chancery ; that  is  to 
say,  he  applies  to  a Yice-Chancellor  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the  infringing  article.  He  must  neces- 
sarily instruct  leading  counsel,  and  numerous 
consultations  will  be  required  in  order  to 
“ coach  ” them  up  to  a knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Numerous  models,  not  merely  of  the  invention 
in  question,  but  of  all  those  preceding,  will  be 
indispensable,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  at- 
tendances at  chambers  for  pleadings  will  be 
essential.  If  the  invention  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  legal  proceedings  before,  the  court  will 
probably  order  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  Common 
Law,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellor (when  given)  may  be  appealed  from. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  wearying 
proceedings  of  a Chancery  suit ; suffice  it  to  say, 
that  if  the  litigants  have  means  the  ball  may  be 
kept  rolling  for  many  years.  If  the  patentee 
avoids  the  Scylla  of  Chancery,  he  must  fall  into 
the  Charybdis  of  Common  Law.  He  brings  an 
action  for  damages  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  If  he  hopes  to  succeed  he  must  retain 
three  at  least  of  those  counsel  who  usually 
appear  in  patent  cases.  He  must  also  retain 
some  three  or  four  scientific  witnesses;  these 
are  very  expensive  professionals,  who  make  a 
business  of  appearing  as  witnesses  in  courts  of 
law.  On  such  occasions  it  is  usual  for  three  or 
four  to  appear  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to 
maintain  his  view  of  the  case,  with  an  equal 
number  on  the  other  side  to  flatly  contradict 
them.  They  are,  in  fact,  hired  advocates,  and 
side,  of  course,  with  the  party  which  pays  them. 
At  the  trial  there  are  usually  so  many  models 
to  show  and  explain,  so  many  witnesses  to  be 
examined,  that  the  case  generally  lasts  three  or 
foui-  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  at  a cost  of 
£1,000,  and  sometimes’even  double  that  amount. 
Supposing  the  verdict  to  be  for  the  plaintiff,  it 
is  of  no  value  until  the  court  in  banco  has 
settled  the  points  almost  always  reserved,  or  at 
any  rate  the  defendant  is  sure  to  move  the  court 
for  a new  trial  or  to  set  aside  the  verdict.  This 
involves  another  trial,  minus  the  witnesses,  with 
further  fees  to  counsel,  and  if  the  judgment  be 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  again,  the  defendant 
may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. Should  the  opinion  of  this  court  be  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant  may  yet  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords ; and  so  prolong  the  litigation 
over  five  or  six  years.  By  a singular  anomaly 
of  recent  origin,  although  the  action  at  law  is  to 
recover  damages,  in  point  of  fact  the  jury  never 
assesses  the  damages,  but  returns  a verdict  with 
nominal  damages  of  forty  shillings ; and  the 


real  damages  are  afterwards  assessed  by  an 
arbitrator,  or  by  a master  of  the  court — a process 
which  involves,  as  it  were,  another  trial,  with 
counsel  again,  witnesses  again,  and  seldom  ac- 
complished under  an  expense  of  £500.  In  this 
manner  it  is  not  difficult  to  expend  £10,000  on 
either'side ; indeed,  in  some  recent  cases,  such  as 
Bovill’s,  Betts’,  and  Thomas’s,  the  costs  have 
far  exceeded  £20,000.  In  these  cases,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  fees  to  counsel  are  very 
heavy,  £500  being  not  at  all  an  uncommon  re- 
tainer. In  America,  in  a celebrated  patent 
action  relating  to  india-rubber,  the  leading 
counsel  received  a fee  of  £5,000  sterling.  From 
this  rapid,  but  by  no  means  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  what  a patentee  must  undergo  who 
resorts  to  law  for  the  vindication  of  his  rights, 
it  will  be  evident  that  reform  in  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  urgently  required.  Who  is  to 
give  us  this  reform  ? Will  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
The  House  of  Lords  is  led  by  Ex- Chancellors  who 
were  formerly  Attorneys- General,  with  a deep 
reverence  for  those  intricacies  and  subtleties  of 
the  law  which  worked  very  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Bred  to  the  law,  they  can  see  nothing 
but  perfection  in  all  its  tortuous  courses ; they 
are  the  last  persons  to  disturb  a dignified  re- 
tirement i by  upsetting  all  their  preconceived 
notions  of  the  admirable  fitness  of  things  as 
they  are.  The  House  of  Commons  has  hitherto 
yielded  far  too  much  to  the  guidance  of  lawyers. 
Successful  lawyers  predominate  in  that  House. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  their  stepping-stone 
to  the  bench.  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
are  all-powerful  when  law  reforms  are  on  the 
tapis.  A layman  has  no  chance  whatever  of 
carrying  a comprehensive  law  bill  without  their 
concurrence.  It  is  only  a short  time  since  Sir  R. 
Malins,  the  Vice- Chancellor, ’in'open  court  ex- 
claimed against  the  iniquities  still  perpetrated 
in  Chancer^',  and  stated  that  a lady,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Mornington,  had  been  deprived  of  £20,000 
to  which  she  was  entitled,  for  the  long  term  of 
twenty  years,  while  her  case  had  been  the  prey 
of  lawyers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Nothing 
but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  constantly 
reiterated,  will  ever  effect  a purification  of  that 
Augean  stable  of  the  law  of  this  land,  which  is 
a stumbling-block  to  foreigners,  and  an  oppro- 
brium to  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents  for  1867  shows  that  the  total  amount 
received  in  fees  and  stamp  duties  for  patents  for 
the  preceding  year  was  £112,843  14s.,  and  from 
the  sale  of  printed  specifications  £1,785  6s.  6d. ; 
in  all  £114,629,  which  is  about  the  average 
sum  received  : but  this  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  total  amount  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  inventors  for  the  protection  of  their 
property ; for  there  must  be  added  to  that 
amount  the  necessary  charges  of  agents  for 
procuring  the  patents,  and  for  making  drawings, 
together  with  the  preparation  of  the  specifica- 
tion. There  are  also  to  be  added  heavy  ex- 
penses for  foreign  patents,  for  models,  and 
experiments ; and  if  to  these  again  be  added 
the  cost  of  legal  proceedings,  the  total  amount 
expended  by  inventors  annually,  in  procur- 
ing rights  and  privileges  70  per  cent,  of 
which  become  worthless  in  three  years,  and 
90  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  cannot  be  les3 
than  a quarter  of  a million  sterling.  Now, 
whatever  prejudicially  affects  a section  of  the 
community  may  be  said  to  oppress  the  whole 
commonwealth.  Inventors  are,  it  is  true,  but 
a small  section  of  the  community,  but  they 
leaven  the  whole  mass,  and  as  a class  are  pro- 
verbially needy.  To  smite  them  with  exacting 
and  oppressive  charges,  to  deny  them  cheap  law 
and  speedy  justice,  is  an  injury  to  the  whole 
manufacturing  and  industrial  population,  or 
rather,  to  the  nation  itself.  Inventors  are  the 
salt  of  our  civilisation : without  them,  as  an 
eminent  writer  has  said,  we  should  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Chinese.  We  cannot 
possibly  maintain  our  foremost  place  among 
nations,  save  by  the  progressive  advances  which 
our  inventors  shall  from  time  to  time  make  in 
the  Arts  and  in  manufactures.  Already  foreign 
competition,  even  in  those  manufactures  which 
we  had  begun  to  think  were  exclusively  in  our 
own  hands,  has  materially  reduced  our  trade 
and  diminished  our  profits.  How  irrational  is 


it,  then,  to  tax  inventors  for  making" improve- 
ments so  much  required,  and  how  absurd 
to  crush  the  efforts  of  men,  by  whose  genius, 
principally,  the  trade  of  the  country  is  to  be 
kept  going!  After  removing  all  obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  inventive  talent,  we 
ought  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  mechanics 
the  means  of  acquiring  technical  education. 
This  might  be  effected  by  establishing  in  all 
large  towns,  in  manufacturing  districts,  institu- 
tions similar  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  in  Paris.  Our  workmen  are  skilful 
mechanics,  but  deficient  in  mental  acquisitions. 
They  are,  for  instance,  lamentably  ignorant  of 
chemistry.  Hence  our  national  falling  off  in 
those  manufactures  which  depend  for  their 
excellence  on  the  harmony  of  colours,  or  the 
qualities  of  dyes  or  water.  The  English 
mechanic  is  not  equal  to  the  American  in 
designing  a machine,  although  he  may  turn 
oat  as  good  a machine  after  the  American 
model.  He  does  not  initiate  improvements, 
but  prefers  to  jog  on  in  the  old  routine  way. 
This  may  be  due,  to  a great  extent,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  to  a poor  man  a 
patent  is  practically  prohibited,  or,  if  obtained, 
practically  useless.  Hence,  while  we  endeavour 
to  place  the  means  of  acquiring  technical  know- 
ledge within  the  reach  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion, we  must  also  give  ‘them  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  property  in  their  discoveries  and 
improvements.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments  necessary  to 
render  our  Patent  Laws  equitable  in  themselves, 
and  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  inventors. 

Firstly,  then,  the  Commission  for  carrying  out 
the  Patent  Law  should  be  remodelled.  The 
commissioners,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
all  lawyers,  should  comprise  the  following 
scientific  men,  viz.  : — the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  President  or  Chairman 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Chairman  or 
some  member  of  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Chairman  or  some  member  of 
Council  of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  together  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  one  acting 
paid  Commissioner,  who  should  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  who  might 
probably  be  a lawyer.  A scientific  man  in 
such  a position  would  probably  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  bulk  of  applicants  for  patents, 
more  especially  if  the  control  of  the  examina- 
tions was  to  be  committed  to  him ; he  would  be 
continually  open  to  the  imputation  of  being 
swayed  by  preconceived  prejudices.  The  At- 
torney and  the  Solicitor-General  for  England, 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Solicitor-General  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland,  ought  not  to  be  commis- 
sioners of  patents,  for  reasons  already  alluded  to. 
The  composition  of  a commission  including  men 
eminent  in  Science  and  Art  would  of  itself 
work  wonders  for  the  interest  of  inventors. 
Instead  of  a few  overworked  lawyers  burdened 
with  the  cares  of  onerous  offices,  there  would 
be  a vigorous  scientific  committee  necessarily 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes,  and 
desirous  of  promoting  the  interests,  of  working 
men,  of  manufacturers,  and  of  inventors. 

Secondly,  the  examination  system  should  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  United  States.  Patents 
should  only  be  granted  on  the  production  of  a 
complete  specification,  accompanied  by  a model 
or  specimen  of  the  product,  and  after  an  ex- 
haustive search  into  the  novelty  of  the  alleged 
invention,  so  as,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exclude 
all  piracies  and  reissues.  It  certainly  is  not 
consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  to 
issue  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  to 
any  person  who  chooses  to  ask  for  the  grant 
and  pay  the  fees,  no  matter  what  the  alleged 
invention  may  be.  There  ought  to  be,  for  the 
interest  of  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  inventors  themselves,  some  check  and  con- 
trolling power.  The  commissioners  should  be 
empowered  by  law  to  refuse  the  grant  of  letters 
patent,  subject  to  an  appeal  from  their  judg- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Patents,  which  ought 
consequentially  to  be  established.  It  is  a curi- 
ous fact,  but  not  the  less  true  because  extra- 
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ordinary,  that  a very  large  number  of  so-called 
inventors  evince  the  greatest  possible  distaste 
to  anything  like  a search  into  the  novelty  of 
their  conceptions.  Blinded  by  ! self-love  or 
pride,  they  will  not  bring  themselves  to  ima- 

fine  they  can  have  been  forestalled ; that  a full 
escription,  almost  word  for  word,  identical 
with  their  own  specification,  lies  quietly  en- 
tombed in  the  archives  of  the  Patent  Office, 
where,  if  they  chose,  they  might  unearth  it. 
Too  often  worse  motives  impel  persons  to  pro- 
cure patents,  either  as  a means  of  fictitious 
advertising,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  to  use  them  as 
baits  wherewith  to  catch  the  unwary  capitalist. 
All  such  practices  would  be  checked  by  exa- 
mination and  the  power  of  rejection. 

Thirdly,  the  present  fees  and  taxes  should  be 
altogether  abolished,  as  more  monstrous  in  prin- 
ciple than  the  window-tax  or  the  duty  on  corn. 
The  Commissioners  of  Patents,  in  ono  of  their 
annual  Reports  to  Parliament,  were  kind  and 
considerate  enough  to  say,  that  in  their  opinion 
the  fees  demanded  were  not  too  high,  because 
they  had  a tendency  to  check  the  taking  of 
patents  for  useless  inventions  or  for  advertising 
purposes.  Better  reasoning  might  have  been 
expected  from  lawyers  of  eminence.  It  may  be 
asked,  Is  not  a fee  of  £25  enough  to  prevent  the 
improper  uses  of  patents  referred  to?  and,  if  so, 
why  tax  the  patentee  £150  more?  And,  fur- 
ther, why  is  the  inventor  of  a really  good 
subject  to  be  mulcted  in  £175,  that  the  quack 
empiric  may  be  excluded  like  privileges  ? Never 
surely  did  scholars,  men  who  have  studied  logic 
at  the  universities,  propound  such  bad  ratiocina- 
tion, the  very  same  which  in  bygone  times  led  to 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Penal  Laws, 
and  the  odious  Corn  Laws.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  fees  for  patents,  it  Bhould  be  recog- 
nised as  a principle  that  no  more  should  be 
demanded  from  applicants  for  patents  than  are 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  office 
on  an  economical  scale,  and  that  such  fees 
should  be  pari  passu  with  these  expenses.  The 
fee  payable  on  application  might  at  first  be 
fixed  at  £5,  and  on  grant  of  the  patent  £5 
more,  being  £10  in  all  for  a patent  of  fourteen 
years.  The  first  amount  would  amply  pay  the 
search,  and  the  total  amount  would  pay  the 
whole  costs  of  the  Patent  Office  (when  properly 
and  economically  conducted),  supposing  there 
were  only  5,000  applications  annually ; but 
in  a very  brief  period,  after  the  passing  of 
any  law  which  should  bring  about  the  changes 
indicated  here,  the  number  of  applications  would 
soon  equal  those  made  in  the  United  States, 
viz.,  20,000  per  annum,  and  consequently  the 
fees  might  be  reduced  still  further.  The  fees 
in  the  United  States  are  35  dollars,  equal  to  about 
£7  10s.  of  our  money.  With  these  reduc- 
tions in  fees,  a more  economical  spirit  in  work- 
ing the  arrangements  of  the  Patent  Office  should 
be  introduced.  The  expenditure  is  lavish  in 
the  extreme,  being  about  £70,000  per  annum. 
Part  of  this  goes  to  defray  the  cost  of  a Patent 
Museum,  established  at  Kensington  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nurse-girls  and  children  of  that 
pleasant  locality.  Part  of  the  amount  is  ex- 
pended in  very  handsome  compensations  to  , 
officials  whose  fees  were  taken  from  them  by 
the  Act  of  1852,  and  a still  larger  amount  is 
paid  for  the  very  liberal  and.  comfortable 
salaries  which  every  one  appears  to  enjoy  in  the 
Patent  Office.  Over  £30,000  is  annually  paid  to 
theQueen’s  printers,  forprinting  and  lithograph- 
ing copies  of  specifications.  This  work  ought 
to  be  thrown  open  to  competition,  instead  of 
being  monopolised  by  the  Queen’s  printers ; and, 
moreover,  the  amount  might  be  judiciously  cur- 
tailed. However,  in  spite  of  all  these  handsome 
payments,  the  surplus  income  for  the  year 
1866 — 7 amounted  to  £42,840  15s.  2 d.,  which 
figures  are  worth  more  than  a hundred  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  immediate  reduction 
in  the  fees.  The  obsolete  antiquated  forms  and 
practices  of  issuing  letters  patent  on  emblazoned 
parchment  with  a pendent  great  seal  weighing 
more  than  a pound,  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the 
Vatican,  where  they  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance '.with  old  types  and  traditions  than  in 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  All  the 
form  necessary  is  that  adopted  by  the  French 
and  American  authorities,  consisting  of  a printed 
or  lithographed  document  with  an  embossed 


seal.  All  else  is  ridiculous,  but  at  the  same 
time  costly,  and  ought  forthwith  to  he  abolished. 

Fourthly,  the  Acts  for  the  protection  of  orna- 
mental designs  and  articles  of  utility  ought  to  be 
amended,  and  the  alterations  might  be  embodied 
in  a new  Patent  Act,  while  the  Designs  Office 
might  be  abolished,  and  the  business  transferred 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Patents.  The  law 
which  first  gave  protection  or  copyright  to  the 
originators  of  novel  designs  when  applied  to 
various  articles  of  manufacture  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  of  no 
little  service  to  the  morality,  of  the  country. 
Prior  to  its  introduction  piracy  wa3  rife,  and 
formed  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
it  now  does.  Several  of  the  categories  under 
which  designs  are  ranged  require  modifica- 
tion, while  many  of  the  fees  charged  ought 
to  be  considerably  reduced.  The  other  Copy- 
right Act,  which  applies  to  what  are  called 
articles  of  utility  where  shape  and  configuration 
are  involved,  was  intended  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  operation  of  the  old 
Patent  Law  ; but  it  is  radically  inefficient  and 
faulty.  Numberless  domestic  and  other  little 
useful  articles  are  from  time  to  time  improved, 
and  others  are  invented  to  supersede  obsolete 
forms,  and  in  many  of  these  a mechanical  prin- 
ciple is  involved  which  cannot  be  protected  by 
the  registration  'of  shape  or  form.  The  shape, 
form,  or  outward  configuration  may  admit  of 
alteration,  while  the  essential  principle  of  the 
improvement  may  be  retained.  For  example, 
the  original  inventor  of  the  perambulator,  per- 
haps from  want  of  prescience,  but  more  likely 
from  want  of  cash  wherewith  to  pay  enormous 
patent  fees,  registered  his  idea  under  the  U tility 
Act,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as  his  perambulators 
became  known  and  appreciated,  the  whole  tribe 
of  pirates  was  down  upon  him,  and  well-nigh 
crushed  him.  Legal  proceedings  he  could  not 
take,  because  the  pirates  altered  their  shape 
from  his  shape,  retaining  all  other  features  in 
the  vehicle.  Had  he  taken  a patent,  he  would 
have  made  a fortune  by  this  little  invention. 
Again,  many  of  these  minor  improvements  in 
articles  of  every-day  use  are  ephemeral  in  their 
nature,  and  fourteen  years’  protection  is  not 
needed  for  them ; nor  are  they  fitting  subjects 
for  letters  patent,  being  beneath  the  dignity  of 
that  privilege.  Therefore,  there  should  be 
enacted,  in  lieu  of  the  Utility  Act,  a clause  per- 
mitting of  the  registration  of  any  minor  inven- 
tion for  a period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and 
the  same  protection  that  is  now  acquired  by 
patent  ought  to  be  procurable  by  this  registra- 
tion on  payment  of  a fee  of  £1.  The  present 
fee  for  registering  designs  for  articles  of  utility 
is  £10.  In  these  days,  when  an  affectation  of 
retrenchment  is  pretentiously  put  forward,  per- 
haps some  member  of  Parliament  may  move  for 
a return  showing  the  amount  of  business  done 
by,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of,  the  Designs 
Office,  in  "Whitehall,  where  there  is  a registrar 
with  £1,200  a year,  a deputy  registrar  with  £800 
a year,  and  a select  coterie  of  clerks,  &c. 

Lastly,  there  is  required  to  be  established  a 
Court  of  Patents  for  adjudicating  on  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  patent  right,  copyright,  and 
infringement.  All  jurisdiction  in  patent  cases 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  similar  powors  of  granting  injunc- 
tions should  be  conferred  upon  the  new  court, 
which  in  other  ^respects  should  be  constituted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Court  of  Probate  and 
Divorce,  with  one  judge  in  ordinary,  who  should 
try  with  or  without  a jury  all  issues  of  fact. 

From  the  judgment  of  this  court  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  full  court,  composed 
of  two  other  judges  sitting  with  the  judge  in 
ordinary ; and  appeals  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
and  the  House  of  Lords  should  cease.  To  the 
judge  in  ordinary  would  there  be  a right  of 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents  when  refusing  the  grant  of  letters 
patent.  It  would  oftentimes  be  an  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  if  litigants 
could  dispense  with  a jury,  more  especially  in 
patent  actions,  where,  as  a rule,  the  j ury,  com- 
posed of  merchants  and  retired  tradesmen,  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal subject-matter  of  the  patent,  and  are  fain 
obliged  to  sit  as  dummies  and  implicitly  follow 
the  direction  of  the  learned  judge.  Another 


improvement  would  be  to  throw  open  this  court 
to  patent  agents,  who  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct their  clients’  cases  as  solicitors  do  in  other 
courts.  To  protect  the  public  against  the  arbi- 
trary and  harassing  proceedings  of  some  paten- 
tees, it  should  be  enacted  that  no  patentee 
thenceforth  should  be  at  liberty  to  commence 
legal  proceedings  against  more  than  six  persons 
until  he  had  recovered  a verdict  in  his  favour  in 
the  Court  of  Patents.  A patentee  has  before 
now  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  as 
many  as  a hundred  defendants,  while  his  own 
rights  were  uncertain  and  undetermined.  In 
a modern  instance  ninety  applications  for  in- 
junctions were  made  simultaneously,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ordered  all  these  causes  to  be 
brought  into  his  own  court,  and  finding  the 
specification  was  a badly-drawn  one,  he  quashed 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  Another  clause 
should  prevent  patentees  from  wilfully  shutting 
their  eyes  to  infringements,  until  such  time  as 
it  may  suit  them  to  pounce  upon  the  unwary 
purchasers.  A patentee  has  sometimes  stood 
by,  and  allowed  numbers  of  persons  openly  to 
infringe  his  patent  and  to  put  the  infringing 
articles  on  sale  in  open  market.  After  this  had. 
been  done  with  impunity  for  three  or  four 
years  (having  in  the  interim  taken  note  of  all 
users  and  purchasers),  he  suddenly  took  legal 
proceedings  against  150  persons  simultaneously, 
whereby  innocent  persons  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  costly  litigation,  or  to  avoid  it  were 
compelled  to  pay  whatever  royalty  and  costs 
were  demanded.  Patentees  should  have  no 
redress  unless  they  immediately  take  steps  to 
put  down  infringements. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  required  re- 
form in  our  Patent  Laws,  the  whole  of  which 
might  be  embodied  in  ono  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  its  operation  would  entail  no  extra  cost  to 
the  Government  or  country.  Such  a reform 
would  immensely  stimulate  trade,  and  in  its 
future  results  would  be  productive  of  incalcu- 
lable good  to  that  class  which  initiates,  and  to 
those  classes  which  profit  by,  inventions. 


NOTES  ON  POTTERY 
AND  PORCELAIN  IN  HOLLAND. 

BY  MRS.  BURY  PALLISER. 

The  curiosity  hunter  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  Holland  treasures  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  for  the  Dutch  were  the  first,  after  the 
Portuguese,  to  open  relations  with  China,  and 
the  porcelain  productions  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
were  soon  made  an  article  of  commerce  and 
spread  in  great  profusion  throughout  Holland. 

Coeval  with  the  introduction  of  porcelain  into 
Europe  was  the  development  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  of  Delft,  which  gave  its  name 
to  soft  enamelled  pottery,  and  for  many  years 
supplied  all  Europe  with  its  products,  until  sup- 
planted hy  the  hard-paste  wares  of  Wedgwood. 
Impressed  with  these  historic  recollections,  we 
went  to  Holland,  full  of  high  expectations,  and 
were,  as  we  shall  show,  most  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  what  wo  saw. 

As  regards  Oriental  porcelain,  the  Dutchman's 
sole  admiration  is  for  the  white  with  blue  de- 
coration— what  we  generally  call  Nankin.  But 
then  it  is  of  a quality  hardly  known  or  appre- 
ciated out  of  the  United  Provinces : the  white 
so  pure,  the  blue  so  celestial,  the  glaze  so  fine 
and  ivorylike. 

In  the  heterogeneous  medley  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  Museum  called  the  Mauritshuis,  is  a large 
collection  of  Oriental  porcelain,  considered  to  be 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Japan  Palace  at 
Dresden.  It  is  all  enclosed  in  glazed  cases,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  closely  examined,  but  it 
consists  principally  of  the  blue  and  white 
Nankin — bottles  and  other  such  pieces.  There 
are  also  some  jars  of  large  size  richly  enamelled 
in  colours ; and  among  the  smaller  specimens 
are  cups  with  a gold  ground  and  the  peach-tree 
in  flower ; others  of  a kind  of  salmon-coloured 
crackle  or  mottled  ground,  with  brownleaves  and 
gilt  veins,  but  no  celadon  or  crackle  of  the  fine 
colours  brought  over  by  Mr.  Fortune.  There 
is  the  figure  of  a cat,  with  hollow  eyes  for 
placing  a light  within,  like  that  described  by 
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Father  Deutrecolles  as  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
frighten  away  mice. 

i The  Mauritshuis  also  contains  some  twenty 

pieces  of  majolica  all  jumbled  together  in  the 
| catalogue  as,  “ De  la  porcelaine  ancienne 

Italienne  nomme  majolika.”  Among  these  is 
a fine  Faenza  plate,  subject,  ‘The  Judgment  of 
Midas : ’ the  rim  has  a deep  blue  ground,  covered 
with  arabesques  and  chimeras,  separated  from 
the  subject  in  the  centre  by  a yellowish- white 
band  with  ornaments  “ sopra  bianco.” 

There  are  also  in  the  room  of  historic  relics 
some  of  those  rude  pitchers  or  canettes  of  coarse 
stoneware,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  un- 
fortunate Jacqueline  of  Holland  when  in  the 
castle  of  Teylingen,  near  Leyden,  and  thrown 
by  her  into  the  moat  to  transmit  her  memory  to 
posterity.  The  tradition  is  of  long  standing, 
and  these  stoneware  jugs,  wherever  found,  are 
called  after  the  Countess,  Jacohakanetjes. 

But  to  return  to  the  blue  and  white.  All  the 
fine  specimens  have  marks  beneath  : the  “Jade” 
frequently  occurs,  hut  what  the  Dutchman  most 
prizes  is  the  dynastic  mark  they  call  the  “ six 
characters,”  which  occurs  often  on  pieces  deco- 
rated with  slim,  female  figures  they  style  “langen 
| Elisen  ” (Long  Elizas),  for  what  reason  we 

do  not  know ; these  are  in  high  estimation. 

Quantities  of  Oriental  cups  and  saucers  are 
to  be  found  in  every  house  and  at  every 
dealer’s.  In  one  of  the  latter,  at  Deventer, 
were  two  rooms  filled  with  little  else. 

Tea  in  Holland  is  generally  served  in  blue 
and  white  upright  Oriental  cups  at  the  expense 
of  one’s  fingers,  as  they  are  without  handles,  and 
the  tea  is  always  scalding  hot.  So  far  do  the 
Dutch  carry  their  love  for  the  old  Oriental  type, 
that  cups  and  saucers  are  now  manufactured  at 
Maestricht,  exact  copies  of  the  Nankin,  some  of 
hexangular  form,  but  all  without  handles,  and 
most  of  them  with  the  “six  marks”  inscribed 
underneath. 

Nankin  china  is  very  dear  in  Holland.  We 
saw,  at  a private  house,  a set  of  jars  about 
18  inches  high,  for  which  their  owner  had 
refused  3,000  guilders  (£250) ; and  for  cups  and 
saucers  and  other  small  pieces  proportionally 
high  prices  are  given.  In  fact,  good  Oriental  of 
every  kind  is  very  scarce  and  very  dear. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  has  some  fine  tall 
enamelled  jars  of  large  size  at  her  palace  called 
the  House  in  the  Wood  (Huis  ter  Bosch),  near 
the  Hague. 

The  Faience  of  Delft  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. Like  all  manufactures,  it  had  its  various 
qualities  of  ware,  and  the  fine  Delft  is  no  more 
to  be  compared  with  the  rude,  coarse,  pale  blue 
plates  and  jars  we  are  accustomed  to  call  such, 
than  are  the  finished  works  of  Wedgwood  to  be 
classed  with  common  productions  of  the  Potteries. 

Fine  Delft  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate,  thin, 
light  paste,  its  glittering  enamelled  glaze,  its 
rich  colours,  and,  above  all,  for  its  artistic  paint- 
ing. Of  such  there  were  formerly  large  quan- 
tities in  the  country.  Not  only  was  it  to  be  seen 
in  the  houses  of  the  great,  but  the  rich  farmers 
of  Friesland  and  North  Holland  used  to  give 
their  orders  for  pieces  to  be  made  for  their  own 
use,  but  of  late  years  the  Jew  dealers  of  Amster- 
dam have  ransacked  the  country,  and  exported 
all  they  could  collect  to  France  and  England,  so 
there  is  now  little  that  is  choice  of  this  once  ex- 
tensive manufacture  to  be  met  with  for  sale,  and 
not  much  is  to  be  seen  in  private  collections. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  has  some  good  Delft 
in  her  “ House  in  the  Wood  ; ” and  Baron  von 
Hardtenbrock,  in  his  fine  chateau,  Bilioen,  at 
Velp,  near  Arnheim,  possesses  some  rich  speci- 
mens painted  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

At  a dealer’s  at  Delft  we  saw  a nice  canette 
of  Oriental  ornamentation  in  blue  and  gold ; a 
puzzle  jug,  or  “ Stortebeker,”  as  the  Dutch  call 
them,  probably  the  product  of  Haarlem,  and 
some  well-painted  blue  plates  with  narrow 
straight  rims,  a form  distinguishing  the  Delft- 
ware  from  the  scalloped  edges  of  Kouen,  Mous- 
tiers,  and  Nevers. 

It  is,  however,  by  its  tiles  that  Delft  is  most 
familiar  to  us,  once  of  such  universal  application, 
and  still  used,  not  only  for  lining  the  walls, 
passages,  and  chimneys  of  houses,  hut  they  are 
even  to  be  found  ornamenting  the  cow-houses 
and  6tables.  The  walls  round  the  furnace  used 
for  heating  the  irons  in  the  torture  chamber  of 

the  Prison  Gate  at  the  Hague  are  lined  with 
blue  and  white  tiles ; and  we  saw  in  the 
museum  at  Leeuwarden  tiles  made  at  Stavoren, 
in  Friesland,  which  are  characterised  by  always 
having  a ship  painted  on  them,  the  only  subject 
suggested  in  this  maritime  town.  The  plaque, 
or  large  tile,  was  often  ornamented  by  some  of 
the  first  artists.  William  Vandevelde  painted 
marine  subjects,  and  Jan  Steen,  Van  der  Meer, 
and  many  others,  mayr  he  enumerated  who 
made  artistic  paintings  on  these  plaques.  In 
the  Mauritshuis,  at  the  Hague,  are  two 
above  three  feet  in  length,  painted  in  blue 
cama'ieu  after  Berchem  and  Wouvermans  ; and 
Mr.  Wix,  of  Amsterdam,  has  many  other  speci- 
mens in  his  fine  collection.  Blue  and  bistre  were 
the  colours  used. 

Near  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  in  the  market- 
place at  Rotterdam,  is  a comer  house  occupied 
by  a stocking-seller,  which  has  encrusted  on 
the  wall  a large  picture  marking  an  historic 
incident  in  that  blood y strife  which  ended  in 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch  republic  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1572,  Count 
Bossu,  with  a band  of  Spaniards,  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  Rotterdam,  and  having, 
by  a perfidious  stratagem,  obtained  possession 
of  the  town,  he  gave  it  over  for  eight  days  to 
the  pillage  of  the  soldiery.  More  than  four 
hundred  citizens  were  massacred.  A hosier, 
named  Dominicus,  who  occupied  this  house, 
saved  his  family  and  a number  of  people 
who  had  taken  refuge  there,  by  an  ingenious 
device.  Having  placed  them  all  in  the  cellar, 
he  killed  a cat,  closed  the  shutters,  left  the  door  of 
his  house  ajar,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
animal  upon  the  floor  and  the  steps  of  the  stair- 
case, so  that  the  marauders  passing  by  thought 
the  house  had  been  previously  plundered  by  their 
comrades,  and  did  not  enter.  The  plaque  of 
Faience  encrusted  in  the  front  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  incident  by,  the  guides  say,  an 
allegorical  design.  The  allegory  is  difficult  to 
decipher.  In  the  foreground  is  a lamb  between 
a fox  and  a wolf ; behind,  on  one  side,  a youth ; 
on  the  other,  a stout-looking  man ; beyond,  a 
gryphon  or  some  other  imaginary  animal,  and 
a hill,  or  maybe  a town,  in  flames.  The 
plaque  bears  the  date  1594,  and  the  inscription 
“De  duizend  Yreezen”  (the  thousand  fears), 
by  which  name  the  house  is  still  designated. 

At  the  Hague  we  made  a vain  search  after 
another  plaque,  formerly  encrusted  in  the  wall 
of  a house  in  the  Zieke,  representing  the  em- 
barkation of  William  III.,  of  Orange,  with  the 
arms  of  England,  &c.,  but  it  was  gone,  having 
been  carried  off  by  an  English  collector. 

The  finest  painting  we  saw  in  Dutch  tiles  had 
also  been  removed  from  the  wall  of  a house  at 
Delft.  It  was  a view  of  Rotterdam,  by  Bou- 
mester,  an  artist  of  that  city  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  famous  for  his  marine  subjects.  The 
painting  is  of  considerable  size,  5£  feet  by 
about  4 feet,  and  is  composed  of  168  tiles,  with  a 
border  all  round  of  smaller  ones.  The  subject 
is  very  well  painted  in  blue  of  full  colour.  It 
belongs  to  a dealer  at  Delft,  who  has  also 
another  piece ; subject,  Diana  and  Action.  A 
canary  bird,  natural  size,  in  a cage,  is  often 
painted  on  a tile,  to  hang  against  the  wall. 

The  potters  of  Delft  early  learned  the  art  of 
modelling  from  their  German  teachers.  Their 
figures  are  generally  coarse,  but  their  cows  and 
horses  are  spirited  in  design.  The  former  have 
coverings  over  their  backs,  such  as  the  Dutch 
cows  wear  when  first  turned  out  into  the  sum- 
mer pastures,  only  of  bright  cashmere  patterns, 
yellow,  blue,  red,  green,  and  orange  ; and  the 
horses  are  often  gaily  caparisoned,  with  plaited 
manes  and  tails,  as  we  see  them  represented  in 
the  engravings  of  “Maximilian’s  Triumph,”  or 
in  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer.  The  marks  on 
this  ware  are  innumerable.  Many  are  regis- 
tered in  the  archives  of  Delft,  bearing  the 
several  dates  of  1680  and  1764. 

The  marriage,  in  1766,  of  William  Y.,  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Stadtholder,  with  the  Princess 
Sophia  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  is  a popular 
subject  on  Delft  pottery.  They  are  generally 
represented  facing  each  other,  with  an  orange- 
branch  between  them,  and  frequently  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  or  the  initials  P.  W.  D.  V. 
(Prinz  Willem  de  V.)  The  same  subject  was 
produced  in  England  by  the  Turners,  for  the 

Dutch  market,  the  interchange  of  wares  be- 
tween the  two  countries  being  then  consider- 
able. We  have  a tea-canister,  blue  and  white, 
of  unmistakable  Delft,  with  this  sentiment 
inscribed  upon  it : — 

“ When  this  you  see,  remember  me. 

And  bear  me  in  your  mind  ; 

Let  all  the  world  say  what  they  may, 

Spake  (sic)  of  me  as  you  find.” 

We  constantly  met,  in  our  tour,  specimens 
of  the  blue  and  white  Worcester,  with  crescent 
mark,  and  also  much  of  the  perforated  cream- 
white  ware,  no  doubt  of  Leeds,  as  that  pot- 
tery was  largely  exported  to  North  Germany. 
Some  pieces  we  saw  were  identical  with  those 
in  Hartley  and  Green’s  pattern-book.  Wedg- 
wood occurs  but  sparingly,  and  is  of  high 
price,  though  a collector  assured  us  that  twenty 
years  back  “the  cats  and  dogs  ate  out  of 
Wedgwood  ware.” 

At  Gouda  we  visited  a pipe  manufactory. 
The  guild  of  pipemakers  is  very  ancient ; they 
still  hold  their  meetings  in  a room  of  the 
principal  inn,  where  is  a large  oak  chest, 
painted  with  the  arms,  and  containing  the 
regulations  of  the  company.  On  a board 
suspended  against  the  wall  are  inscribed  the 
initials  or  monograms  of  all  the  pipemakers, 
each  manufacturer  having  his  special  mark. 

We  then  went  to  see  the  process  of  making 
the  pipes.  The  clay  is  rolled  up  by  a boy  into 
a kind  of  shapeless  pipe  ; a wire  is  then  passed 
through  it,  and  it  is  pressed  in  a double  mould 
of  brass,  and  the  bowl  hollowed  out  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  The  pipe  is  next  taken  out  of 
the  mould,  and  the  ragged  edges  of  the  bowl 
trimmed  ofF,  and  the  maker’s  stamp  affixed  to 
the  little  projection  of  the  bowl.  The  pipes  are 
then  polished  with  a piece  of  wood,  and  packed 
in  seggars,  or  fire-clay  cases,  for  placing  in  the 
furnaces.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  form. 

Of  Dutch  porcelain  we  saw  none,  except  a 
few  blue  and  white  pieces  of  Loosdrecht 
(m.o.l.),  but  we  met  with  no  specimen  of  the 
Amstel  or  of  the  Hague  manufactures. 

THE 

C'LEANSING  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

The  subject  of  the  cleansing  of  the  regal 
monuments  in  King  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel, 
to  which  we  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Archmological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  2nd  of  July.  Mr.  Oldfield 
gave  an  account  both  of  the  consultations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  tomb  of  Margaret 
of  Richmond  has  been  cleaned,  and  of  the 
process  employed  for  the  purpose ; which  was 
distinctly  stated  to  be  nothing  but  an  applica- 
tion of  soap  and  water  and  ammonia. 

The  magnificent  monument  of  King  Henry 
VII.  has  now  been  examined.  It  was  dis- 
covered that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
four  comer  plates  of  iron,  which  had  become 
resolved  into  masses  of  rust  of  three  or  four 
times  their  original  thickness,  the  marble  tomb 
was  being  actually  rent  asunder.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  take  the  tomb  to  pieces,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  damage.  The  several  por- 
tions have  been  washed,  and  replaced  in  their 
position,  with  joint-plates  of  copper  in  lieu  of  the 
dangerous  iron.  The  effigies  of  King  Henry  and 
his  Queen  were  removed  in  the  first  instance, 
photographed,  and  washed.  The  result  is 
highly  satisfactory.  No  portion  of  the  figures 
was  painted ; so  that  the  contrast  between  the 
paint  and  the  gilding,  which  rendered  the  treat- 
ment of  the  effigy  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond 
so  difficult,  is  here  entirely  avoided.  The  work- 
manship of  the  effigies  is  of  a high  order  of  merit ; 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  figures  of  Henry 
III.  and  of  Eleanor  of  Castille,  but  superior  to 
that  of  the  monuments  of  Edward  III.  and 
of  Richard  II.  The  pillows  under  the  heads  are 
not  diapered ; and  the  great  beauty  of  the  effect 
resulting  from  that  mode  of  treatment  is  conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence  in  this  instance.  The  cord 
and  tassels  that  fasten  the  royal  robes  are  very 
beautifully  finished.  The  gilding  is  not  in  all 
parts  perfect,  but  the  contrast  of  the  copper  and 
the  gold  is  not  such  as  to  be  very  unfortunate. 
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that  is  almost  ludicrous ; but  there  is  a sly  humour  in  many  of 
this  artist’s  works.  The  picture  finds  its  real  value  in  its  general 
design,  and  in  the  character  of  the  figures ; as  a painting  it  is 
sketchy : possibly  the  artist  may  have  worked  upon  it  since  it  was 
exhibited.  His  humorous  propensities  were  specially  dominant 
in  ‘ The  Tonsure/  which  hung  at  the  same  time  in  the  Academy. 


But  it  was  in  the  following  year,  1864,  that  Mr. . Pettie 
emphatically  gained  the  “eye”  of  the  public;  his  ‘Drum-head 
Court-Martial  ’ was  one  of  the  pictures  before  which  visitors  to 
the  Academy  daily  clustered.  The  subject  was  a novelty ; most 
persons  had  probably  heard  of  such  improvised  tribunals — we  were 
about  to  write  “legal”  tribunals,  whereas  the  law  has  strictly 


BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTEE. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATION?. 

No.  LXXXVL— JOHN  PETTIE,  A.R.A. 

NOTHER  artist  who  has  crossed  the  Scottish 
border  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
is  Mr.  Pettie  ; he  has  been  with  us  little 
more  than  six  years,  and  is  still  quite  a 
young  man,  yet  has  already  gained  a 
name  and  a position  unattainable  by 
many  even  after  a long  appearance  before 
the  public.  Unusual  good  fortune  has 
attended  him,  but  the  merits  of  his  pro- 
ductions amply  justify  the  success  that 
has  followed  them.  He  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  March,  1839,  and 
when  a youth  in  the  Trustees’  Academy,  then 
u.uu.er  che  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Scott  Lauder,  R.S.A.  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  the  life- school  of  the  Scottish 
Academy.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1859, 
Mr.  Pettie  exhibited  his  first  picture,  ‘ The  Prison  Pet/ 
in  the  gallery  of  the  last-named  institution  ; in  the  year 
following  he  contributed  * False  Dice  ’ and  * Convent  Hos- 
pitality;’ and  in  1861,  ‘Distressed  Cavaliers.’  It  would 
not  be  right  to  apply  to  the  artist,  with  reference  to  these  pictures, 
the  old  adage,  “ A prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own 
country,”  but  certainly  Mr.  Pettie’s  countryman  who  wrote  the 
critical  notices  of  the  Scottish  Academy  for  our  Journal  in  those 
three  years  made  no  mention  of  the  above  works.  In  1860  he 
sent  to  our  Royal  Academy  * The  Armourers,’  a picture  of  com- 
paratively smail  size,  which  we  remember  as  being  very  carefully 


painted,  and  altogether  an  attractive  composition;  and  in  1861, 
‘ What  d’ye  lack,  Madam  ? ’ which  in  our  opinion  showed  much 
clever  work  bestowed  on  a subject  scarcely  deserving  of  the  skill 
and  labour  it  evidenced. 

In  1862  Mr.  Pettie  exhibited  at  the  Scottish  Academy  * One  of 
Cromwell’s  Divines,’  a spirited  figure  which  would  have  had 
greater  value  if  more  finished.  With  it  was  hung  ‘ The  Old 
Lieutenant  and  his  Son,’  a picture  glowing  with  colour,  and 
admirably  painted.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  to  Trafalgar  Square 
‘ The  Sub-prior  and  Edward  Glendenning,’  a scene  from  Scott’s 
“ Monastery  ” — “ Father,”  said  the  youth,  kneeling  down  to  him, 
“ my  sin  and  my  shame  shall  be  told  to  thee.  I heard  of  his  death 
— his  bloody,  his  violent  death — and  I rejoiced  : I heard  of  his  un- 
expected restoration,  and  I sorrowed.”  The  allusion  is  to  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton.  The  incident,  as  treated  by  the  artist,  admits 
j of  little  expression  of  character,  for  Glendenning’s  back,  as  he 
cowers  before  the  priest,  is  turned  to  the  spectator.  But  the  sub- 
! prior  sits  drawn  up  in  the  full  dignity  of  authority,  and  his 
features  are  stern  and  uncompromising,  evidencing  even  more 
! than  the  words  he  utters  the  severe  rebuke  bestowed  on  the 
[ offender. 

j Referring  to  Mr.  Pettie’s  contribution  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
I 1863,  the  writer  of  the  notice  of  the  exhibition  which  appeared  in 
j our  Journal  says,  “ ‘The  Trio,’  three  musicians  in  the  street — 
| decided  geniuses  after  their  kind — is  a work  of  original  eccen- 
tricity. This  artist  should  have  some  good  stuff  in  him.”  There 
j certainly  is  some  “good  stuff”  in  that  picture,  which  was  only 
j the  prelude  to  the  development  of  yet  better  examples  of  what 
! the  painter  had  in  him.  One  such,  at  least,  came  in  the  following 
year,  ‘ George  Fox  refusing  to  take  the  Oath  at  Houlker  Hall.’ 
The  contumacious  “Friend,”  whose  simple  garb  and  somewhat 
I rough  personal  appearance  answer  to  the  traditional  record  of 
him,  stands  unawed  and  altogether  unimpressed  by  the  appeals  of 
j the  court,  the  members  of  which  are  represented  with  a solemnity 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them — yet  few,  it  may  be  presumed, 
by  comparison,  understood  the  exact  nature  of  such  a “court.” 
Here  it  is  perspicuously  set  forth  : three  stern-looking  soldiers 
sit  as  judges  of  the  delinquent ; the  drum,  partly  covered  with  a 
piece  of  canvas,  that  once,  perhaps,  did  duty  as  a tent,  serves  in 
some  kind  as  a table ; the  prisoner,  who  seems  perfectly  assured 
that  the  perogative  of  mercy  will  not  be  extended  to  him  for  what- 
ever crime  he  may  have  committed,  stands  pale,  but  not  cowed, 
before  the  “bench;”  while  a thickly-banded  group  of  soldiers 
and  camp-followers  has  gathered  to  the  scene  of  action,  either  to 
take  part  in,  or  to  witness,  the  proceedings.  There  are  some 
passages  in  the  composition  painted  with  remarkable  vigour; 


others  looked  unfinished : but  the  conception  of  the  whole  is 
most  striking  and  effective.  The  picture  brought  at  least  one 
satisfactory  result  to  the  artist,  for  before  the  Academy  held  its 
next  annual  exhibition,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  member. 

Mr.  Pettie’s  ‘ Arrest  for  Witchcraft,’  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1866,  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  romance,  and  thereby  com- 
mends itself  independently  of  its  artistic  merits,  which  are  great. 
The  miserable  and  unfortunate  old  woman  who  has  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  townspeople,  and  is  being  hurried  away  by  two 
officers  of  justice ; the  excitement  of  the  mob  that  surrounds  and 
follows  the  delinquent,  among  which  is  prominent  an  ancient 
dame,  who  vents  her  rage  upon  the  prisoner  in  no  measured  or 
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polite  words,  could  we  but  hear  them ;— all  these  are  depicted 
with  a diversity  of  character  and  a truthfulness  that  could  only 
result  from  close  study  combined  with  great  manipulative  skill. 

In  Mr.  Wallis’s  “Winter  Exhibition”  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Pettie  exhibited  ‘ Old  Mother  Hubbard,’  an  ancient  dame  of  a 
type  similar  to  the  witch  of  the  picture  just  spoken  of.  In  the 
same  room  hung  * Sir  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks,’  a 
humorous  and  grotesque  composition,  admirable  in  its  personi- 
fications, original  in  idea  and  manner  of  treatment,  and  altogether 
characterised  by  an  independence  which  is  always  welcome  amid 
so  much  that  is  generally  but  an  imitation  of  another. 

There  is  a strong  dash  of  what,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Douglas  a 


short  time  since,  we  called  the  “ Scottish  school  of  romance,”  in 
Mr.  Pettie’s  ‘ Visit  to  the  Necromancer,’  which,  in  1867,  was 
hung  in  the  “ Winter  Exhibition.”  Widely  as  the  subjects 
usually  treated  by  these  two  artists  respectively  differ,  and  different 
as  are  their  modes  of  treatment,  there  is  evidently  a strong  unity 
of  feeling  between  them : each  thinks  for  himself,  but  in  a way 
that  somehow  or  other  leads  to  a result  not  dissimilar.  The  picture 
just  mentioned  would  attract  by  the  power  with  which  the  painter 
has  presented  a scene  that  in  itself  is  repellent.  The  necromancer 
is  a swarthy,  almost  a black,  man  ; he  holds  a light  high  in  one 
hand  as  he  draws  aside  a curtain  with  the  other,  as  if  searching  for 
something  that  lies  in  the  impenetrable  depth  of  darkness.  The 
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light  on  the  curtain  is  most  brilliant.  ‘ Treason,’  exhibited  the 
same  year  in  the  Academy,  is  another  work  of  the  romantic 
school ; it  would  form  a suitable  companion  to  Mr.  Douglas’s 
‘ Conspirators,’  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  notice  of  this 
artist.  The  heads  of  the  figures  in  Mr.  Pettie’s  picture  are  finely 
conceived  and  symbolised  by  character  in  harmony  with  their  ill 
designs.  ‘ The  Doctor,’  contributed  to  the  same  exhibition,  is  a 
small  but  very  clever  work. 

In  the  ‘ * Winter  Exhibition  ” of  last  year  was  4 The  Rehearsal,’ 
which  Mr.  Wallis,  the  proprietor  of  the  gallery,  has  kindly  per- 
mitted us  to  engrave  and  introduce  here.  The  picture  needs  no 
interpreter ; and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  resist  pointing  out  the 


inimitable  figure  of  the  old  ballet-master,  as  he  scans  the  gyra- 
tions of  his  little  pupil,  scraping  on  his  instrument,  and  beating 
time  with  his  foot.  The  action  of  the  juvenile  dancer  may  at 
first,  perhaps,  appear  forced,  but  the  child  is  on  her  “mettle,”  and 
the  approving  smile  of  her  preceptor  is  a stimulus  to  somewhat 
exaggerated  exertion,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  acknowledged 
elegance.  But  the  garret  occupied  by  the  maitre  is  certainly  not 
the  school  where  we  should  expect  to  find  the  highest  order  of 
deportment  taught.  The  picturo  is  one  which  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 

It  is  a transition  from  low  life  to  high  life  to  pass  from  this  pic- 
ture to  * Battledoor,’  engraved  on  a preceding  page  : the  scene 
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is  a terraced  lawn  adjoining  some  stately  mansion,  of  which  the 
players  and  spectators  are  probably  the  occupants.  The  two 
females  engaged  in  the  game  move,  to  judge  by  their  costumes, 
in  different  ranks  of  society,  the  furthermost  looks  like  one  of  ' 
the  superior  domestics,  perhaps  the  other’s  fille  de  chambre  and 
confidante,  whose  services  she  has  enlisted  on  the  occasion. 
The  raise  en  scene  is  capital  throughout,  notwithstanding  a little 
affectation  on  the  part  of  the  long-robed  damsel. 

Mr.  Pettie  assuredly  was  in  a hyper-humorous  vein  when  he 
gave  the  title  of  4 Persuading  Para  ’ to  the  subject  of  our  third 
engraving.  What  those  ladies,  not  very  juvenile,  are  soliciting 
with  so  great  earnestness  is  beyond  our  conjecture.  We  must 


take  the  picture  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  accepting  it  as  a work  of 
high  merit,  though  unable  to  offer  a definite  clue  to  its  real  mean- 
ing. The  composition  looks  like  a page  from  Moliere.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  McLean,  of  the  Hay  market,  for  permission  to 
engrave  it. 

Space  precludes  any  comment  upon  the  three  pictures  contributed 
by  this  original  and  attractive  artist  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition of  last  year. 

Mr.  Pettie  gained  the  first  step  in  Academic  honours  at  a very 
early  age  : he  may  wait  patiently  for  the  higher  degree,  yet  he  is 
assuredly  on  the  road  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  our 
genre  painters.  James  Dajtforne. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OF  TITIAN.* 

Titian,  whose  name  as  originally  given  hy 
Italian  writers,  was  Vecelli  Tiziano  du  Cadore, 
was  born  in  a house  that,  from  well-authenti- 
cated records,  yet  stands  in  Cadore  : it  was  not 
till  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year  that  his  uncle 
took  him  to  Venice,  and  placed  him  successively 
under  Zuccati  and  the  two  Bellinis.  Cadore  is  a 
small  tract  of  country,  eighty-six  miles  from 
Venice,  lying  deep  in  the  midst  of  an  Alpine 
mountain-land.  “ The  district,”  says  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, “ is  full  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but  of 
the  numerous  tourists  who  worship  Titian  in 
the  fair  city  of  the  sea,  few  know  anything  of 
Titian’s  country.”  It  is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  locality  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  writing  its  history  and  describing  its 
beauty,  for  he  remarks : — “ The  charm  is  due  to 
a touch  of  Italian  softness  tempering  Alpine 
severity  and  Dolomite  grandeur.  The  interest 
centres  in  Titian.” 

This  great  master  of  the  Venetian  school  is 
known  most  popularly  as  a painter  of  history 
and  portraits ; the  beauty  of  his  landscapes  is 
lost  upon  those  who  are  attracted  only  by  his 
figures  ; and  yet,  whether  the  former  predomi- 
nate or  are  only  subordinate  to  the  latter,  they 
are  always  treated  in  the  grandest  and  most 
picturesque  manner.  “ The  scenery  of  Cadore 
and  its  neighbourhood  inspired  his  landscape  ; 
its  remote  villages  still  treasure  in  their  churches 
relics  of  his  pictures ; its  annals  supplied  him 
with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  greatest,  though, 
as  it  has  perished,  one  of  his  least-known  com- 
positions ; while  to  us  they  curiously  illustrate 
the  life  of  a small  mountain  republic  from  the 
earliest  time.” 

The  picture  here  alluded  to  as  lost  was  the 
‘ Battle  of  Cadore,’  burnt,  in  1577,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  numerous  paintings  of 
inestimable  value  “ by  the  greatest  masters  of 
that  great  age.”  It  is  singularly  unfortunate 
that  within  the  last  few  years  another  of  Titian’s 
masterpieces,  his  ‘ Peter  Martyr,’  should  have 
shared  a similar  fate  in  Venice.  * The  Battle 
of  Cadore  ’ was  destroyed  the  year  following 
the  painter’s  death.  “ During  the  forty  years  of 
its  existence  it  was  a favourite  subject  with 
students  of  Art,  and  its  destruction  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  the  fire.” 

As  the  subject  of  this  picture — of  which  an 
engraving  exists  by  Baptista  Fontana,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Titian — has,  even  till  very 
recently,  been  matter  of  dispute,  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  and  part  of 
another  to  its  identification,  to  the  history  of  the 
engagement,  and  its  results  as  affecting  the 
territory  on  which  the  battle  was  fought.  Com- 
paring the  remarks  of  those  who  have  described 
the  conflict  with  the  composition  itself,  he  seems 
to  have  clearly  established  its  identity.  The 
whole  of  this  narrative  is  singularly  interest- 
ing. At  the  somewhat  recent  sale,  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  of  Dr.  Wellesley’s  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  drawings  and  engravings,  an  impres- 
sion of  Fontana’ 8 plate,  with  two  dra wings,  one 
a battle-piece,  and  the  second  a study  for  one  of 
the  figures  in  the  other,  were  offered  for  sale. 
The  engraving  was  properly  described  in  the 
catalogue,  but  the  “ far  more  interesting  pen 
drawing  was  only  noticed  as  ‘ a spirited  battle- 
piece,  with  a soldier  pointing  a gun ; while 
the  second  drawing,  that  of  a soldier  falling  from 
his  horse,.'1  appeared,”  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  “ under 
the  amazing  title  of  ‘ The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.’  . . . None  but  the  keeper  of  the  prints 
in  the  British  Museum  was  keen-sighted  enough 
to  detect  their  importance,  but  as  he  could  not 
obtain  in  time  the  necessary  authorisation  for 
their  purchase,”  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  also  knew 
their  value,  was  able  to  secure  the  whole  three  for 
a very  moderate  sum.  The  fact  was,  he  had 
seen  the  drawings  during  Dr.  Wellesley’s  life- 
time at  his  house,  who,  when  placing  them 
before  him,  said — “ Here  is  the  original  design 
for  the  Battle  of  Cadore;  ” and  adjustingthe  other 
by  its  side,  remarked — “ This  is  a study  for  one 


* Cadore;  or,  Titian’s  Country  . By  Josiah  Gilbert, 
one  of  the  authors  of  “ The  Dolomite  Mountains,”  &c.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
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of  the  horses.”  Mr.  Gilbert  has  introduced  a 
fac-simile  of  the  “ battle-piece  ” into  his  volume. 

But  we  are  almost  losing  sight  of  the  book 
itself,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  country  upon  the  life  and 
genius  of  Titian.  Commencing  the  narrative 
with  the  artist’s  house  in  Venice,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  the  journey  from  the  city  .to  the 
Cadore  country.  In  the  following  chapter  he 
writes  of  Titian  among  the  mountains;  two 
chapters  are  respectively  devoted  to  Cadore  as 
it  was,  and  as  it  is ; these  are  succeeded  by 
others  relating  to  the  battle  of  Cadore,  and  to 
descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  vicinity ; 
and  the  last  chapter  treats  of  Cadore  as  the 
cradle  of  Landscape-Art,  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  works  of  the  painter  to  whom  it 
gave  birth. 

It  is  quite  evident  the  author  traversed  the 
region  with  a vivid  recollection  in  his  mind  of 
many  of  Titian’s  pictures  wherein  landscape  is 
introduced ; and  he  appears  sometimes  almost 
to  identify  the  very  spots  from  which  the  painter 
made  his  sketches  : a large  number  of  illustra- 
tions, drawn  with  a pen  upon  stone,  are  given,  to 
aid  in  proving  the  localities.  Pleasant  it  is  to 
journey  with  him,  step  by  step,  from  the  place 
of  Titian’s  triumphs  in  Venice  to  the  home 
which,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  the  painter 
visited  annually,  when  he  was  not  engaged  on 
works  at  a far  distance,  now  passing  through 
verdant  valleys,  now  climbing  mountain- paths, 
or  lingering  in  quiet  villages  and  mediceval 
churches,  where  occasionally  may  be  seen  some 
evidence  of  the  master’s  genius  ; for  his  “ foot- 
prints” are  recognisable,  not  only  in  the  great 
picture-galleries  of  the  world,  but  sometimes 
in  localities  comparatively  secluded,  where  they 
are  venerated,  if  not  estimated  at  their  true 
value.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not  a mere  guide-book 
maker:  he  writes  lovingly  and  appreciatively 
of  this  comparatively  unknown  region,  and  of 
him  with  whose  glory  it  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated ; and  he  takes  leave  of  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  strain : — 

“ 1 II  divino  Tiziano  ! ’ It  is  a title  which,  if 
often  lavishly  and  therefore  undeservedly  be- 
stowed, a true  instinct  has,  nevertheless,  con- 
fined to  those  only  who,  in  whatever  manner, 
respond  in  spirit  to  the  Divine  Presence  brooding 
in  the  realm  of  Nature.  It  is  denied  to  the 
general  or  statesman,  the  man  of  action  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind;  it  is  accorded  to  the  poet  or 
the  artist,  the  man  of  meditative  thought  and 
utterance.  Great  among  these,  Titian  is  thus 
‘ divine,’  and  surely  it  is  more  fitting  to  bid  him 
farewell  here  from  the  summit  of  Monte  Zucco, 
than  before  the  marble  pomp  of  his  tomb  in 
Venice  ; — here,  in  his  native  Cadore  ; here, 
where  at  this  evening  hour  the  purple  Pelmo, 
and  the  saffron  sky,  and  the  crimson  cloud 
glow  with  his  own  colours  ; — here,  where  no 
sound  reaches,  except  the  faint  notes  of  some 
village  vesper-bell  telling  of  a sorrow  and  a 
destiny  that  explain  something  to  our  hearts  of 
Nature' 8 pathos  and  mystery — a mystery  and  a 
pathos  which  this  Son  of  Cadore  was  the  first  to 
bring  within  the  domain  of  Art.” 

Mr.  Buskin  puts  Titian  at  the  head  of  ro- 
mantic landscape-painters;  Mr.  Gilbert  says, 
“ He  saw,  he  felt,  in  advance  of  the  age.  . . . 
Tintoretto,  no  doubt,  possessed  a very  similar 
apprehension  of  Nature ; but  his  tempestuous 
spirit  shows  itself  in  his  works  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  profound  serenity  of  Titian.” 
Ignoring  the  claims  of  the  later  leaders  of 
Italian  landscape,  Poussin,  Claude,  and  Salva- 
tor Bosa — he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters — to  be  considered  true 
worshippers  of  Nature,  so  far  as  regards  poeti- 
cal rendering,  he  pays  our  own  school  the  com- 
pliment of  saying — “ Titian  finds  his  true 
followers  atlast  among  the  nature-loving  painters 
of  our  northern  isle.”  Few,  it  may  be  presumed, 
would  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  remark. 

We  thank  Mr.  Gilbert  for  a volume  which 
has  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 
Written  without  any  affectation  of  connois- 
seurship,  and  yet  with  a knowledge  of  the  Art 
to  which  it  immediately  refers,  and.  with  a feel- 
ing sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  the  romantic 
land  of  Cadore,  it  must  prove  to  many  a deeply 
interesting,  and  therefore  a welcome  book. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOOLTAN  HASSAN. 

F.  Goodall,  B.A.,  Painter.  E.  Goodall,  Engraver. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  of 
our  living  painters  upon  whom  foreign 
travel  has  had  a more  marked  influence 
than  is  shown  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Goodall. 
In  the  “Lecture  Room”  of  the  Royal 
Academy  there  hung  this  season  a series 
of  admirable  sketches  made  by  him  in 
Egypt  during  the  years  185S  and  1859.  In 
these  were  seen  the  first-fruits  of  what, 
during  a period  of  nine  or  ten  years,  have 
grown  into  a large  and  rich  production  of 
Eastern  pictures.  The  change  from  his 
earlier  to  his  later  style  has  been  complete, 
and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the 
former  is  immeasurably  increased  by  the 
latter.  It  was  a wonderful  transmutation 
from  his  first  period  to  his  second.  Prior 
to  the  dates  just  stated  he  was  known  as 
the  painter  of  Irish  and  Norman  peasantry, 
of  English  genre , ‘,/with,  occasionally,  an 
historical  work ; among  which  were,  nota- 
bly, ‘The  Holy  Well,’  ‘Irish  Courtship,’ 

‘ The  Irish  Piper,’  ‘ Connemara  Market 
Girls,’  ‘The  Fairy-struck  Child,’  ‘The 
Angel’s  Whisper,’  ‘ La  Fete  de  Mariage,’ 

* Le  Bon  Cure,’  ‘ The  Fair  of  Fougeres,’ 

‘ The  Conscript  leaving  Home,’  ‘ The  Tired 
Soldier,’  ‘ The  Wounded  Soldier  returned 
to  his  Family,’  ‘The  Village  Festival,’ 

‘ The  Departure  of  the  Emigrant  Ship,’ 

‘ Hunt  the  Slipper,’  ‘ Raising  the  Maypole,’ 

‘ An  Episode  in  the  Happier  Days  of 
Charles  I,’  ‘ The  Swing,’  ‘ Cranmer  at  the 
Traitor’s  Gate,’  &c.,  &c. ; — works  that  found 
their  way  into  the  best  collections,  and 
many  of  which  have  been  engraved  in  the 
Art- Journal. 

Then,  in  1860,  came  the  first  of  [those 
Eastern  subjects  to  which  the  artist  seems 
to  have  subsequently  limited  his  pencil 
almost  strictly.  ‘ Early  Morning  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Shur  ;’  ‘ The  Zuela  Gate, 
Cairo;’  ‘ Return  of  a Pilgrim  from  Mecca;’ 

4 The  Opium  Bazaar,  Cairo ; ’ 4 An  Egyptian 
Tambourine  Girl,’  ‘ The  Nubian  Coffee- 
bearer,’  4 The  Palm  Offering,’  ‘ The  Song 
of  the  Nubian  Slave,’  ‘ The  Messenger  from 
Sinai  at  the  Wells  of  Moses,’  4 The  Rising 
of  the  Nile,’  4 Hagar  and  Ishmael,’  4 Re- 
bekah,’  4 Rachel,’  &c.,  &c.  These  pictures 
have  placed  Mr.  Goodall  among  the  first  of 
our  living  painters,  especially  as  a colourist. 
Two  of  his  latest  works,  4 Mater  Puris- 
sima  ’ and  4 Mater  Dolorosa,’  are  examples 
of  what  is  called  Christian  Art  that  we  have 
rarely  seen  surpassed  by  any  English  artist 
of  our  time. 

‘The  School  of  Sooltan  Hassan,’  exhi- 
bited in  1861,  is  a novel  subject  capitally 
rendered.  About  a dozen  young  Turkish 
urchins,  bare-footed  and  with  legs  crossed, 
are  squatted  before  the  “dominie” — him 
with  the  open  book  on  a stand.  We  know 
not  whether  they  have  “Government 
school-inspectors  ” in  that  country ; if  so, 
the  other  adult  must  assuredly  fill  that 
office,  for  the  “boys”  are  evidently  on 
their  good  behaviour,  and  are  most  intent 
on  their  books.  A kind  of  examination 
seems  to  be  going  on;  one  little  fellow 
appears  to  be  undergoing  the  process.  It 
is  a well-conducted  school,  which  puts  to 
shame  some  of  those  Mr.  Webster  has 
shown  us  in  years  gone  by ; and  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  all  of  Sooltan  Has- 
san’ s scholars  are  determined  to  gain  prizes. 

The  group  of  figures  is  well  arranged, 
and  the  heads  are  carefully  studied. 

We  may  note  that  the  engraving  is  by 
the  artist’s  father,  now  a true  veteran  in 
the  practice  of  his  Art. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BOOK-BINDING. 

Those  products  of  the  Art  of  the  bookbinder 
which  are  to  be  found  displayed  at  South 
Kensington  belong,  in  most  cases,  to  the  Art- 
Library,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum 
proper  only  as  loans.  Thus  the  collection  of 
books,  which  are  valued  solely,  or  principally, 
for  their  binding,  is  not  very  large.  Specimens, 
however,  are  to  be  found  of  the  most  rare  and 
precious  character,  as  well  as  illustrations  of 
the  exquisite  Fronch  and  Italian  binding  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  later,  and  less  delicate, 
workmanship.  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, although  not  very  voluminous,  sheds  abun- 
dant light  both  on  the  history  and  on  the 
practical  detail  of  the  Art  of  the  bookbinder. 
The  splendid  “ Monuments  Ineditcs  ” of  M. 
Libri  contains,  moreover,  such  faithful  illustra- 
tions of  rare  and  costly  volumes  as  to  enable 
the  student  to  grasp  a very  full  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  subject. 

The  craft  of  the  bookbinder  has  always 
formed  a species  of  adjunct  to  literature.  When 
rolls  of  papyrus,  such  as  are  disinterred  from 
the  buried  cities  of  Campania  in  the  form 
of  charred  sticks,  or  truncheons  of  blackened 
wood-cinder  ; or  when  volundna,  or  large  cylin- 
ders, of  parchment,  like  those  which,  Josephus 
tells  us,  so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Second 
Ptolemy,  were  the  vehicles  of  written  record,  the 
preparation  of  an  outer  sheet  of  bark,  or 
wrapper  of  skin,  with  perhaps  the  initial  word 
of  the  contents  written  on  the  back,  formed  but 
an  inferior  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  scribe. 
Earthen  vessels,  covered  with  a lid  of  the  same 
material,  and  resembling  the  bread-pan  of  a 
thrifty  English  housewife,  formed  the  book- 
cases in  which  these  rolls  were  preserved.  The 
contents  of  the  volumes  were,  in  early  times, 
written  without  any  break  between  the  words, 
in  one  fair  unbroken  stream  of  thick  black 
letters,  Phoenician,  uncial  Greek  (the  brother 
of  Phcenician),  square  Hebrew,  or  Coptic,  which 
bears  to  Greek  the  same  relation  that  Gothic 
bears  to  Roman.  Older  than  parchment,  which 
was  named,  as  is  well  known,  from  Pergamus — 
but  far  less  ancient  than  papyrus,  loaded  with 
cartouches  of  kings,  lists  of  dynasties,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  weird  chronologic  notations 
— were  the  terra  cotta  books  of  the  Assyrians. 
These  included,  not  only  the  purse-like  forms 
of  legal  record  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  actual  diptychs,  or  folding 
two-leaved  bookcovers  of  baked  clay,  with 
thinner  leaves  of  the  same  material,  marked,  or 
to  be  marked,  with  those  strange  arrow-headed  | 
or  wedge-shaped  characters,  which  are  now 
finding  their  long-silent  voice. 

This  Assyrian  form  of  book  is  continued  in 
the  Roman  diptych,  a pair  of  jointed-bookcovers, 
protecting  the  waxen  tablet  on  which  notes 
were  made  with  a style,  until  the  memoranda 
became  so  numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  tabula  rasa — to  smooth  the  wax  and  begin 
again.  Of  these  we  have  not  a few  examples 
in  ivory — the  more  numerous  wooden  cases 
proving  far  more  destructible.  These  ancient 
relics  blend  with  the  threefold  form  of  the  trip- 
tych, which  was  rather  a portable  chapel,  or 
altar,  than  a book.  In  the  Vatican  library  is 
an  ivory  diptych  of  the  Consul  Boetrius,  which 
is  referred  to  the  date  of  his  consulship,  a.d. 
487.  Of  the  collection  of  these  objects  at  South 
Kensington  it  is  our  purpose  to  speak  under 
the  head  of  Ivory  Carving.  Portions  of  wooden 
table  book's  of  Roman  origin  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum. 

For  books  of  rare  value,  caskets  of  the 
precious  metals  are  used  as  receptacles.  The  auri 
sacra  fames  of  barbarian  conquerors  has  proved 
more  destructive  of  the  imperishable,  but 
precious,  metals  than  did  even  the  tooth  of  time 
to  covers  of  less  intrinsic  value.  We  know 
that  the  Gothic  Gospels,  written  by  Ulphilas, 
a.d.  370,  were  known  as  the  silver  book,  from 
the  material  of  the  binding.  About  508  the 
Emperor  Justin  presented  to  Pope  Hormisdas 
a copy  of  the  Gospels  bound  in  plates  of  gold, 


enriched  with  jewels  of  the  weight  of  fifteen 
pounds. 

The  Gospel  on  which  all  the  kings  of  England, 
from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  VI.,  took  their  coro- 
nation oath,  was  among  the  treasures  at  Stowe. 
It  was  buried  in  oak  boards,  an  inch  thick,  with 
bosses  and  clasps  of  brass.  It  contained  a 
crucifix  within  the  left-hand  leaf,  and,  when 
opened  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity  for 
which  it  was  used,  it  was  this  symbol  which 
was  kissed  by  the  sovereign.  The  Bedford 
missal,  presented  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  King  Henry  VI.,  was  a splendid  specimen  of 
ancient  binding  in  crimson  velvet  and  gold. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  a fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  the  Art  of  bookbinding, 
which  then  came  to  be  considered  as  a depart- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  printer.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  labours  of  Caxton  dates  in 
1473.  In  1477  his  press  was  set  up  at  West- 
minster. Costly  binding  was  not  grudged  for 
his  “ diabolically”  multi  plied  facsimiles.  In  the 
wardrobe  account  of  King  Edward  IV.,  a.d. 
1480,  is  found  an  entry  of  the  disbursement  of 
V.D.  for  “ blac  papir  and  nailes  for  closyng  and 
faBtenying  of  divers  cofyns  of  fyrre,  wherein  the 
kinges  books  were  conveyed.”  But  for  ‘ ‘ bindyng, 
gilding,  and  dressing  of  a book  called  Titus 
Livius,”  no  less  than  “xx  $”  was  paid.  And 
this  was  for  labour  alone;  silk  and  velvet,  gold 
and  other  costly  materials,  being  all  set  down 
in  the  items  of  expenditure.  Considering  the 
proportionate  value  of  money  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Livy  was  royally  cared  for.  But  the 
caligrapherwasnotatonce  driven  from  the  field 
by  his  rival.  The  secret  communicated  by  the 
Devil  to  Dr.  Faustus  may  not,  after  all,  be  quite 
original.  Printing  was  four  thousand  years 
older  than  Caxton.  Nebuchadnezzar,  printed, 
and  we  have  the  proofs,  in  the  printer’s,  as  well 
as  in  the  lawyer’s,  sense  of  the  word.  The  use 
of  pigment  on  the  stamp  was  the  great  step 
taken  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  old  mode 
of  printing  by  actual  depression  was  transferred 
to  the  binding,  and  paper  books  thus  became 
cheaply  produced.  But  beautiful  MSS.  were 
not  only  still  prized,  but  still  written.  In  1492 
we  find  thus  reproduced  a copy  of  Josephus, 
which,  bound  in  red  and  gold,  and  bearing  the 
arms  of  Leo  X.,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  early  bookbinder’s  Art. 

Vellum  and  calf  binding,  though  older  than 
printed  books,  were  soon  considered  as  the 
appropriate  covers  of  these  cheaper  vehicles  of 
learning.  A MS.  copy  of  St.  Jerome’s  “Epis- 
tles,” “ liber ligatus  Oxonii,in  Catstrete,”  iscited 
as  the  earliest  dated  bound  book,  being  stamped 
with  the  date  1467.  A century  later  leather  was 
in  common  use  for  binding,  as  we  find  from 
Chaucer's  “ Assembly  of  Fools,”  dated  in  1530. 

“ Theye  bokes  they  lay  up  till  the  lether  moule3.” 

Stamped  vellum  was  introduced  into  England 
j about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  plain 
vellum  about  its  commencement ; the  use  of  the 
“ forrel,”  or  plain  cover  overlapping  the  edges, 
being  then  common.  In  1455  the  famous 
Mazarin  Bible  was  boimd  in  stamped  calf.  In  the 
time  of  James  I.,  in  England,  morocco  was 
introduced.  In  1662  we  find  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  paying  i'lOO  for  binding  a book. 
Silk  and  velvet,  vellum  and  leather,  were  all 
employed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
libraries  of  Henry  II.,  of  France;  of  his  father, 
Francis  I.;  of  his  son,  Francis  II.;  of  Louis  XII., 
and  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  were  enriched  by  the  most 
costly  bindings.  Few  things  in  the  history  of 
Art  are  more  interesting  than  the  appearance, 
on  the  binding  of  books  destined  for  the  legal 
libraries,  of  the  peculiar  style  of  ornament  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  famous  Henri  Deux 
ware.  On  a volume  belonging  to  the  very 
Artus  Gouffier,  Grand  Master  of  France  in 
1522,  in  whose  chateau  the  Oiron  faience  was 
fabricated,  is  to  be  seen  a terminal  figure  in  the 
exact  style  of  those  which  adorn  some  of  the 
standing  pieces  of  that  mysterious  pottery,  with 
. the  ciphers,  and  interlaced  crescents  of  the 
I King  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  motto,  His 
I termims  lucre.  An  Appian  bound  for  Henri, 

I Due  de  Guise,  called  le  Balafre,  in  1544,  is  re- 
markable for  the  indication  of  the  true  tinctures 
I of  the  arms  of  Lorraine  by  the  hatching  now 
I in  use,  which  is  thus  carried  back  to  an  early 


date.  One  of  the  seven  copies  of  the  indenture 
between  King  Henry  VII.  and  the  Abbot  of 
'Westminster  is  figured  by  Libri,  as  bound  in 
blue  velvet,  with  a rose  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  four  portcullises  as  separate  em- 
bellishments. In  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
England,  the  sixteenth  century  teems  with 
examples  of  sumptuous  and  exquisite  binding. 

Tho  examples  of  bookbinding  which  are 
displayed  in  the  cases  of  the  Museum,  although 
not  very  numerous,  are  yet  such  as  to  enable 
the  workman  who  studies  them  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  his  pre- 
decessors, especially  the  great  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  havo  attained.  The  finest 
specimens  are  those  of  silver  binding,  or  the 
modification  of  the  ancient  form  of  the  casket, 
designed  to  hold  a manuscript  under  lock  and 
key,  into  that  of  a case  which  allows  of  the  ex- 
i animation  of  the  pages  without  removal  from 
| the  protection  of  the  cover.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  first  that  demands  attention  is  the  gilt 
| metal  cover  of  the  IMS.  obituary  of  a religious 
| house  (No.  8880 — ’63),  German  work  of  the 
i twelfth  century,  which  is  decorated  with  chatnp- 
| l eve  enamel,  and  set  with  engraved  gems  and 
cabochoti  crystals  around  a group  of  two  saints 
! in  repousse  in  the  centre.  This  fine  old  record 
was  purchased  for  £84.  Another  very  valuable 
' specimen  of  this  kind  of  book-cover  is  of  Limoges 
champleve  enamel,  with  a figure  in  relief  of 
I Christ,  surrounded  with  the  symbols  of  the 
j evangelists,  a French  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  purchased  for  £44.  A very  good  bit 
of  Italian  silver-work  forms  the  cover  of  an 
English  Prayer-book,  being  chased  with  a small 
ornament,  having  on  the  back  a youthful  figure 
among  flowers.  The  sides  are  adorned  with  me- 
dallions of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity. 

An  extremely  delicate  specimen  of  perforated 
silver-work  is  the  binding,  stated  to  bo  con- 
temporary, of  a German  12mo.,  dated  Nurem- 
berg, 1704,  the  filigree-like  decoration  over- 
lying  oak  boards ; the  edges  of  the  book 
being  gilt,  and  the  clasps  of  perforated  silver 
(No.  9032 — ’63).  Another  excellent  piece  of 
work,  also  from  Nuremburg,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  1503 — ’55,  a book-cover  of  silver, 
perforated  and  chased  with  cartouches  and 
scrolls.  Rather  later  in  date,  a.d.  1731,  is  a 
German  service-book  with  contemporary  bind- 
ing ; the  sides  being  silver,  with  scroll  orna- 
ment, and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  repousse.  A Dutch  book-cover,  silver 
gilt,  in  arabesque  open-work,  about  1670  (No. 
2639— ’55),  is  very  fine,  although,  unfortunately, 
imperfect. 

Velvet  binding,  objectionable  as  it  is  from  its 
perishable  nature,  is  the  most  splendid  garb  in 
which  a book  can  be  arrayed.  Less  intrinsically 
valuable  than  silver,  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to 
the  touch,  and  better  adapted  to  luxurious  refine- 
ment of  taste.  An  example  of  this  sumptuous 
binding  may  be  seen  in  the  “ Handt  boeck  der 
Catholiicken,”  a Flemish  work,  dated  in  1614, 
bound  in  pale  blue  velvet,  with  raised  embroi- 
dery in  gold  and  silver  threads,  with  a mono- 
gram beneath  a coronet  on  each  side  (1196 — ’64). 
Another  is  a German  binding  in  biack  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold  thread  and  spangles,  the 
edges  gilt  and  gauffered,  dating  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A Dutch  Bible,  dated  1666, 
bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  borders,  corners, 
rosettes,  and  clasps  of  open-work  silver  (124 — 
’64) ; another,  dated  Leyden,  1599,  with  an  em- 
broidered binding  of  gold  thread  on  maroon- 
coloured  ground,  surrounding  a medallion, 
nearly  effaced,  showing  the  story  of  Job  in 
delicate  embroidery,  and  a New  Testament  and 
Psalter,  also  Dutch,  date  1594,  bound  in  white 
silk,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  and  seed 
pearls,  with  a medallion  on  each  side  in  silk  em- 
broidery, are  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
an  Art  now  almost  lost. 

The  most  highly-prized  style  of  binding  in 
leather,  known  by  the  name  of  the  nobleman, 
the  books  in  whose  library  bear  the  hospitable 
motto,  “ J.  Grollieri  et  amicorum,”  is  repre- 
sented, but  not  very  fully.  Very  interesting, 
with  reference  to  this  description  of  work,  are 
the  Florentine  portfolios  (7775 — 6 — ’63),  with 
bands  of  leather  strap-work,  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  mode  of  fastening  that  was 
imitated  by  the  white  inlaid  scrolls  of  the  later 
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artists.  To  this  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
as  well  as  into  the  bibliography  of  bookbinding, 
the  limited  space  at  the  command  of  the  writer 
forbids  further  reference  in  the  present  article. 

F.  R.  Conder. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  occasion  of  moving 
votes  for  £361,434,  in  support  of  several  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  the  education  of  the  people 
in  Art  and  in  Science,  seems  to  offer  fair 
promise  that  we  are  advancing  towards  a 
period  when  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  feel  as  much  ashamed  to  confess  his 
ignorance  of  English  grammar,  or  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  as  his  want  of  all  know- 
ledge of  Art.  The  general  tone  of  the  speakers 
was  such  as  to  remind  one  of  the  praiseworthy 
declarations  of  some  of  the  old  school  of  manu- 
facturing magnates.  “ I never  had  any  edu- 
cation myself ; I feel  the  want  of  it ; and  I am 
determined  that  my  children  shall  not  suffer 
from  the  same  disadvantage."  This  view  of 
the  case,  let  us  remember,  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  one  which  very  generally  pre- 
ceded it.  “ I have  got  on  without  no  education 
myself,  and  I don’t  see  why  my  lads  should  do 
any  different.” 

For  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  the  sum  of  £232,253  was 
agreed  to,  being  an  increase  of  £13,423  over  the 
vote  of  last  year ; of  this,  in  round  numbers, 
£7,000  was  for  the  Edinburgh  Museum, 
£15,000  for  Dublin  Institutions,  and  £20,500 
for  the  Geological  Society.  £41,430  is  the 
exact  vote  for  the  expenses  of  management  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum ; £24,000  for 
the  new  building  for  the  school  of  Science  on 
the  adjoining  site  ; and  £24,647  for  purchases. 
A portion  of  the  latter  sum,  however,  was  only 
a re-vote  of  money  granted,  hut  not  expended, 
in  former  years,  a somewhat  clumsy  mode  of 
proceeding,  which,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
like  what  our  French  neighbours  call  a rectifi- 
cative  budget,  has  probably  a more  direct 
tendency  to  produce  waste  than  any  other 
feature  of  parliamentary  government.  In  every 
department — we  speak  to  some  extent  from 
definite  personal  experience  — the  desire  to 
expend,  within  the  year,  the  sum  actually 
voted,  is  stimulated  by  the  fear  that  other- 
wise it  will  be  “lost;  ” that  is,  not  spent,  and 
unavailable  by  way  of  being  carried  over  as  a 
credit.  To  spend  every  penny  voted  thus  becomes, 
if  not  a point  of  honour,  at  least  a desideratum 
in  every  branch  of  our  civil  and  military 
service.  It  is  not  an  inappreciable  item  in  the 
cost  of  our  institutions.  Thus,  in  asking  for 
£24,000  for  purchases  in  connection  with  the 
Art  Museum,  Mr.  Forster  is  careful  to  state 
that  some  £8,090  of  the  sum  is  a re-vote. 

Expressions  of  regret  were  heard  from 
several  members  as  to  reductions  in  the  sums 
set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  Lord  H. 
Lennox,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  barely  a 
quorum  of  members  was  present,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  speeches  made  last 
November  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
question  of  education,  regretted  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  circulating  articles  from  South 
Kensington  through  the  provincial  museums 
and  schools  had  been  reduced  from  £4,000  to 
£3,500.  Another  member  complained  that 

while  £130,000  was  granted  for  universities, 
colleges,  learned  societies,  museums,  and 
kindred  pin-poses  (of  which  England  receives 
£36, 000, Scotland  £46,000,  and  Ireland  £48,000) 
not  a shilling  of  this  sum  was  allotted  to  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  present 
movement  in  technical  education.  It  had  become 
evident,  from  the  position  held  by  England  in 
the  French  Exhibition,  that  this  country  was 
falling  in  arrear  of  the  progress  of  the  Conti- 
nent in  instruction  in  Science  and  in  Art ; and 
that,  unless  vigorous  steps  were  taken,  our 
manufacturers  would  soon  be  distanced  in  the 
race  of  industry..  A national  conference  was 
held,  and  Government  was  appealed  to,  to  found 
institutions  for  technical  instruction.  The  late 
Government  took  an  enlarged,  comprehensive, 


and  wise  view  of  this  vital  question,  and  de- 
cided that  greater  advantages  would  result 
from  the  development  and  supplementing  of 
existing  institutions  than  from  the  creation  of 
new  centres  of  technical  instruction.  It  was 
not  from  mere  theorists  that  the  call  for 
Government  action  emanated.  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  an  example  of  how  nobly  a practical  man 
could  hack  his  own  opinion.  Manchester  had 
subscribed  £13,000  to  found  a professorship  of 
engineering,  and  £54,000  for  a scientific  col- 
lege. The  present  Government,  led  by  their 
notions  of  economy,  had  discouraged  this  local 
effort.  The  late  Government,  on  the  raising 
a subscription  of  £100,000  by  Glasgow,  had 
aided  the  effort  by  granting  an  equal  amount. 
The  present  action  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  only  showed  what  might  be  done,  if 
we  were  to  set  to  work  in  earnest — it  was  like 
that  of  a scarifier,  which  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  not  like  that  of  a plough,  that 
entered  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  produced 
crops  fit  for  the  support  of  the  country.  Swit- 
zerland, the  most  economical  country  in  the 
world,  spent  one-third  of  its  whole  taxation  on 
education.  Ireland,  with  all  her  great  natural 
wealth,  had  but  one  staple  industry,  that  of 
flax.  Science  is  no  longer  an  unrecognised 
power;  and  the  country  that  neglects  its 
culture  must  he  vanquished  by  her  rivals ; 
and  her  leaders  will  be  censured  by  posterity 
for  their  want  of  forethought  and  of  patriotism. 

The  numbers  of  schools  and  of  scholars  aided 
by  the  funds  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
are  such  as  to  justify  the  friends  of  technical 
education  both  in  their  satisfaction  that  im- 
provement has  been  attempted,  and  in  the  regret 
that  the  attempt  should  he  strangled  by  a 
wastefully  false  economy.  103  schools  have 
been  aided  in  1868,  containing  18,475  scholars, 
being  an  increase  of  5 schools  and  1,134 
scholars  over  1867.  The  night-schools  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  92  to  130;  the 
scholars  in  them  from  2,553  to  4,571.  The 
schools  for  the  poor  in  which  drawing  is  taught 
have  increased  from  588  in  1867  to  778  in  1868  ; 
the  scholars  learning  drawing,  from  79,411  in 
the  former  year  to  93,713  in  the  latter.  In 
accordance  with  this  improvement,  the  payment 
to  teachers  on  results,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  £18,900,  would  in  the  present  year  reach  the 
figure  of  £26,000.  Thestudents  under  instruction 
in  May,  1868,  in  the  Science  schools  aided  by 
Government,  were  15,000.  In  last  May  the 
numbers  were  25,000  ; and  the  number  of 
students  who  came  up  for  examination  has 
risen  from  6,800  last  year  to  13,000  in  this. 

Mr.  Forster  called  attention  to  the  small  sum 
which  the  Art-school  at  South  Kensington  is 
costing  the  country.  The  grant  made  to  that 
school  this  year  is  only  £3,900  (as  against 
£4,600  last  year),  and  of  that  amount  the  sum 
of  £2,000  is  for  the  maintenance  of  students 
from  local  schools.  The  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, which  to  some  extent  is  self-supporting, 
costs  £2,515.  The  School  of  Chemistry,  £750  ; 
the  School  of  Mines,  £10,063.  This  last-named 
institution  is  not,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a 
mere  school  for  teaching  mining,  but  a most 
excellent  School  of  Science,  and  has  connected 
with  it  some  of  the  best  professors  in  the 
country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  concentration 
of  the  last-named  schools,  now  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  London,  would  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a noble  school  of  Science,  which 
would  serve  as  a training  school  for  masters — 
a real  English  Polytechnic  College.  The  late 
Minister  of  Public  Education  in  France,  a man 
whose  works  form  text-books  of  instruction 
throughout  that  country,  proposed  an  interna- 
tional exchange  of  men  who  were  undergoing 
education  to  fit  them  to  become  teachers ; so 
that  each  might  learn  to  speak  the  language, 
and  to  comprehend  the  wants,  of  his  temporary 
foreign  home.  Germany  has  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. What  is  the  reply  from  England  r It 

is,  that  WE  HAVE  NO  TEACHERS  AVAILABLE  ! Can 

any  more  positive  and  irrefragable  evidence  he 
asked  as  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  as  yet  but 
learning  the  very  rudiments  of  national 
wisdom — but  clearing  the  ground  on  which  to 
lay  the  sound  basis  of  a comprehensive  techni- 
cal education  ? 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  sixteenth  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  dated  6th  of  May,  1869,  has  just 
been  issued,  with  a copious  appendix  of  450 
pages.  Full  information  as  to  the  state  and  the 
progress  of  the  various  Science  and  Art  schools, 
the  prizes  distributed  within  the  year,  the 
cost  of  tho  establishments,  the  aid  given  by 
Government,  and  the  general  educational 
movement  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  institutions  of  a cognate 
character,  are  to  he  found  in  these  closely- 
printed  pages.  No  fewer  than  twenty  Science 
Reports,  from  the  different  heads  of  departments 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  also 
printed ; and  lists  of  the  donations  received 
and  {purchases  made  within  the  year  are  in- 
cluded in  these  valuable  Reports. 

The  number  of  individuals  instructed  in 
Science  within  the  twelve  months  covered  by 
the  Report  has  reached  21,000,  and  117,000  in 
Art.  There  have  been  42  students  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  12  regular 
and  102  occasional  students  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  and  85  students  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry.  At  the  evening  lec- 
tures the  total  attendances  numbered  2,761. 

At  the  Royal  College  for  Science  in  Ireland 
there  were  18  students,  and  2,178  persons 
attended  the  various  lectures  delivered  during 
the  year  in  connection  with  the  department  in 
Dublin.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
have  received  direct  instruction,  as  students  or 
by  means  of  lectures,  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  is  about  145,700  ; 
a number  exceeding  that  of  1S67  by  22,200, 
or  nearly  17*9  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  visited 
the  museums  and  collections  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  department  is  1,581,855,  being 
an  increase  of  276,481  (or  21  per  cent.)  on  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  made  use  of 
the  Educational  and  Art  libraries  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  was  37,929 ; being  an 
increase  of  5,264  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  attendance  on  the  various  Local  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibitions  to  which  objects  were 
contributed  from  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum amounts  to  upwards  of  290,000,  against 
62,000  in  1867. 

The  expenditure  of  the  department  during 
the  financial  year  was  £198,701,  5s.  11<7.  In 
the  preceding  year,  1867-68,  it  was  £179,954, 
6s.  Id. 


PERPETUAL 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  have  at  length 
resolved  to  carry  out  a portion  of  the  design  of 
the  Royal  Founder,  which  has  hitherto  been 
unaccountably  neglected. 

That  memorable  and  unrivalled  collection  of 
the  wonders  of  industrial  Art  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  idea,  which  originated  in  the 
mind  of  the  Prince  Consort,  that  the  best  service 
which  could  be  rendered  to  England  would  be  to 
apply  Fine  Art  to  manufacture.  As  at  once  an 
encouragement  and  a means  of  education  to  the 
Art- workman,  it  was  therefore  thought  desira- 
ble to  invite  a competitive  display  of  the  produc- 
tions of  foreigners,  together  with  those  of  our 
own  countrymen.  Unexampled  success  crowned 
(after  more  than  one  very  narrow  risk  of  utter 
failure)  the  patriotic  enterprise ; and  a new  epoch 
of  English  industrial  Art  dates  from  1851. 

Twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  stately 
opening  of  the  first  Palace  of  crystal  and  of  iron, 
it  is  directed  that  an  International  Exhibition 
shall  be  opened  on  a more  permanent  basis. 
That  the  triumph  of  1851  should  have  no  last- 
ing sequel ; that  when,  in  punctilious  good 
faith,  the  glittering  edifice  had  been  swept  from 
the  park,  it  should  have  no  permanent  successor ; 
or  that  spasmodic  and  irregular  outbreaks  of 
the  passion  for  exhibitions,  at  Paris,  Dublin, 
Manchester,  Cork,  Bombay,  or  London  itself, 
should  be  the  only  result  of  the  great  success  of 
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the  initial  attempt,  was  never  contemplated  by 
the  lamented  Prince  Consort.  A constant 
means  of  ascertaining,  from  time  to  time,  the 
progress,  both  actual  and  relative,  of  British 
and  foreign  industrial  Art,  was  contemplated 
in  1851.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  fulfil  this  intention. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  announce  that  the  first  of  a series 
of  Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  selected 
works  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  will  he  opened 
in  London,  at  South  Kensington,  on  Monday, 
the  1st  of  May,  1871,  and  closed  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  of  September,  1871. 

Foreign  nations  are  thus  again  invited  to  ex- 
hibit their  productions  in  London.  But  the 
invitation  is  more  select,  and  will  be  more  strictly 
limited,  than  on  former  occasions.  It  is  only 
the  most  excellent  foreign  products  we  now 
seek  to  attract.  Foreign  Governments  will  be 
invited  to  select,  by  their  own  appropriate 
methods,  such  of  the  productions  of  their  own 
citizens  as  they  desire  to  send  to  England  as 
representative  of  their  industrial  excellence. 
A certain  space  will  be  allotted  to  each  exhibit- 
ing Nation,  and  English  Commissioners  will 
select,  from  the  articles  indicated  for  their  choice, 
a sufficient  number  of  the  best  to  be  effectively 
displayed  in  that  allotted  space. 

There  will  be  no  prizes;  but  a certificate  of 
having  obtained  the  distinction  of  admission  to 
the  Exhibition  will  be  given  to  every  exhibitor. 
Each  foreign  Country  will  be  free  to  accredit  an 
official  reporter  for  every  class  in  which  objects 
made  in  such  Country  are  exhibited,  and  reports 
on  each  class  of  objects  will  be  published  by  the 
1st  of  June,  1871.  A catalogue  will  be  pub- 
lished in  English ; but  any  foreign  Country  will 
he  at  liberty  to  publish  a catalogue  in  its  own 
language. 

To  give  at  once  unity  and  variety  to  the 
Exhibition,  to  economise  space,  and  to  keep  the 
interest  of  the  public  continually  whetted,  it  is 
intended  to  distribute  the  whole  group  of  sub- 
jects fitted  for  exhibition  into  ten  distinct 
categories,  or,  as  they  will  no  doubt  hereafter 
be  called,  Years.  1871,  for  instance,  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  objects  of  Fine  Art,  properly  so 
called.  All  the  other  important  classes  of 
objects,  which  may  be  readily  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  will  bo  divided  over  the  nine  succeeding 
years,  so  that  in  1881  the  second  decennial 
international  Fine  Art  Exhibition  will  take 
place,  and  so  on  in  succeeding  years.  Thus 
the  display  will  be  new  every  year,  and  a 
sufficient  interval  will  elapse  between  two 
successive  Exhibitions  of  any  branch  of  objects 
to  allow  of  a marked  improvement  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  site  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  on  the 
ground  originally  purchased  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. A cloister,  or  gallery,  or  great  crystal 
aisle,  will  surround  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  on  three,  or  perhaps  on  four  sides, 
communicating  with  the  Albert  Hall,  and  en- 
hancing, rather  than  detracting  from,  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  spot. 

The  objects  in  the  first  Exhibition  will  consist 
of  the  following  classes,  for  each  of  which  will 
be  appointed  a reporter,  and  a separate  com- 
mittee : — 

I.  Fine  Arts. 

1 . Painting  of  all  kinds,  in  oil,  water-colours, 

enamel,  porcelain,  &c. 

2.  Sculpture  in  marble,  wood,  stone,  terra- 

cotta, metal,  ivory,  and  other  materials. 

3.  Engravings,  lithographs,  photographs,  &c. 

4.  Architectural  designs  and  models. 

5.  Tapestries,  embroideries,  lace,  &c.  (shown 

for  their  Fine  Art,  and  not  as  manu- 
facture). 

6.  Designs  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  manu- 

factures. 

7.  Copies  of  ancient  pictures,  enamels,  repro- 

ductions in  plaster,  electrotypes  of  fine 

ancient  works  of  Art,  &c. 

II.  Scientific  Inventions  and  New  Disco- 

veries of  all  Kinds. 

III.  Manufactures. 

a.  Pottery  of  all  kinds,  with  machinery  for  its 


b.  Wool  and  worsted  fabrics,  with  raw  ma- 

terials and  machinery  for  manufacturing. 

c.  Educational. 

1.  School  buildings,  books,  furniture,  &c. 

2.  Books,  maps,  globes,  &c. 

3.  Appliances  for  physical  training,  toys, 

guns,  &c. 

4.  Specimens  and  illustrations  of  modes  of 

teaching  Fine  Art,  Natural  History, 
and  Physical  Science. 

IY.  Horticulture.  New  and  rare  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  illustra- 
tions of  methods  of  cultivation. 

If  the  whole  of  the  above  objects  be  admitted 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1871,  it  is  not  so  clear  to 
us  how  far  the  special  character  of  the  suc- 
ceeding annual  repetitions  can  be  maintained 
with  corresponding  wealth  of  illustration.  This 
matter,  however,  will  no  doubt  receive  the  full 
attention  of  the  Commissioners.  We  congratu- 
late the  Eight  Honourable  President  (the  Earl 
of  Derby,  K.G.)  and  his  fellow-Commissioners 
on  their  project,  and  we  shall  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  aiding  in  any  appropriate  manner 
their  laudable  exertions. 


ANCIENT  IKISH  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Among  the  objects  recently  added  to  tho 
South  Kensington  Museum  which  are  of  most 
interest  to  the  Art-workman,  especially  to  the 
goldsmith  and  to  the  electrotypist,  ranks  a 
magnificent  chalice,  or  goblet,  which  was  found, 
accompanied  by  four  fibula ;,  or  brooches,  in 
a bog  near  Ardagh.  The  entire  group  may 
be  Been,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Dunraven,  to 
whom  the  objects  belong,  in  the  Loan  Court  of 
the  Museum. 

The  material  employed  is  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  white  bronze,  being  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  lead.  The  cup  is  hemispherical, 
with  handles  also  semicircular.  A border  of 
filigree  work  runs  round  the  bowl ; and  bosses, 
or  studs  of  enamel,  together  with  rudely-cut 
precious  stones,  amber,  or  glass,  are  introduced 
in  a very  tasteful  style  of  ornamentation.  The 
enamel  is  not  what  we  ordinarily  understand  by 
that  name,  as  it  has  not  been  fused  into  its 
present  position  on  the  cup,  but  cut  and  in- 
serted, as  if  it  had  been  a natural  substance ; 
a method  of  ornamentation  which  preceded  the 
invention  of  the  true  cloisonne  enamel,  and 
which  is  of  so  much  antiquity  as  to  occur  in 
Egyptian  relics. 

The  sacred  character  of  the  cup  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  exterior  part  of  the  lip  is 
surrounded  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
engraved  in  a tall,  narrow,  delicate  Gothic 
character,  which  is  far  less  remote  from  the 
simple  form  of  the  Roman  capitals  than  is 
often  to  be  found.  Archmologists  describe  this 
character  as  similar  to  that  used  in  the  book  of 
Durrow;  and  for  this  reason  attribute  to  the 
chalice  the  date  of  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

The  large  size  of  the  cup  is  such  as  to  indicate 
that,  if  designed  as  a sacramental  chalice,  it 
must  have  been  made  before  the  cup  was  re- 
fused to  the  laity.  The  prohibition  to  use  wooden 
chalices  is  attributed  to  Pope  Zepherinus,  a.d. 
198.  

GLASS  PAVEMENT. 

We  have  carefully  watched  the  glass  pave- 
ment which  has  been  laid  down  as  an  experiment 
opposite  to  the  door  of  the  Art-library  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  effect  is 
clean  and  bright,  but  the  death-like  chill  which 
instantly  strikes  to  the  feet  when  treading  on 
the  pavement  is  a fatal  objection  to  use  of  the 
material  in  this  country,  excepting  for  such 
purposes  as  fountains,  or  perhaps  baths.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  now  become  apparent 
that  the  durability  of  the  pavement  is  brief; 
for  the  wear  of  the  few  months  has  already 
chipped  and  ground  considerably  the  tessercc, 
or  small  blocks,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
These  blocks  are  arranged  in  a very  well-con- 
trived pattern,  somewhat  resembling  a pavement 
of  pale  yellow  marble,  with  stars  of  porphyry, 
or  red  marble,  interposed.  For  a very  hot 
climate  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  mate- 
rial thus  employed  might  prove  an  article  of 
grateful  and  healthful  luxury. 


OBITUARY. 

FREDERICK  YEATES  HURLSTONE. 

Our  July  number  contained  a brief  para- 
graph announcing  the  death,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  of  this  painter,  whose  works  for 
nearly  half  a century  have  been  before  the 
public,  and  who  filled  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  for  a period 
of  thirty-four  years.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1800.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle , of  which  daily  journal 
his  father  was  one  of  the  proprietors ; but 
having  shown  a predilection  for  the  career 
of  a painter,  young  Hurlstone  became  the 
pupil  or  Sir  William  Beechy,  R.A.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  under  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  under  Haydon.  His 
first  original  picture  was  an  altar-piece, 
painted  on  commission,  for  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  received  the  magnificent 
sum  of  £20 ! 

In  1820  Mr.  Hurlstone  entered  himself 
as  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  first  carried  off  the  silver  medal,  and,  in 
1823,  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  historical 
oil-picture.  One  of  his  best  early  works, 

‘ The  Boy  and  the  Parrot,’  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  about  the  year  just 
mentioned,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster.  As  a portrait-painter  he 
was,  in  the  comparatively  spring-time  of 
his  career,  very  successful : his  portrait  of 
the  Earl  of  Cavan,  painted  in  1833,  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1868. 
‘ The  Prisoners  of  Chillon,’  exhibited  at  the 
British  Artist’s  Society  in  1S37,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  his  most  clever  ideal  pictures  ; it 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Earl  of  Tanker  - 
yille  at  the  price  of  £300. 

In  1835  Mr.  Hurlstone  visited  Italy,  and 
his  sojourn  there  had  a marked  influence 
on  his  feeling  and  manner.  In  1841, 1851, 
and  1852,  he  was  in  Spain,  and  in  Morocco 
in  1854.  From  these  countries  respectively 
his  pictures  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
have  almost  exclusively  been  drawn.  Be- 
sides the  works  we  have  already  mentioned 
may  be  pointed  out  as  among  his  best,  ‘ A 
Scene  in  St.  Peter’s,  Rome’ — that  described 
by  Byron,  when  at  the  sacking  of  the  city 
the  soldiers  of  Bourbon  pursue  Olympia, 
who  takes  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; 

‘ Monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Isodore  dis- 
tributing Provisions ; ’ ‘ Card-players  in  a 
Posada  in  Andalusia ; ’ ‘ The  Enchanted 
Garden  of  Armida,’  in  the  Ellesmere  col- 
lection ; ‘ The  Eve  of  the  Land  which  is 
still  Paradise,’  also  in  the  Ellesmere  gallery ; 

* The  Sons  of  Jacob  bringing  the  blood- 
stained Garment  of  Joseph  to  their  Father;  ’ 

* Haidee  roused  from  her  Trance  by  Music ; ’ 
‘ Constance  and  Arthur,’  purchased  by  the 
late  Lord  Northwick;  ‘A  Venetian  Page,’ 
in  the  Grosvenor  gallery ; ‘ An  Italian 
Boy  with  a Mandolin,’  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Normanton ; ‘ Bobabil  el  Chico  (the 
last  king)  mourning  over  the  Fall  of 
Grenada,  reproached  by  his  Mother : ’ this 
picture,  together  with  his  ‘ Italian  Boys 
playing  at  the  National  Game  of  Mora,’ 
and  his  ‘ Constance  and  Arthur,’  formed 
Mr.  Hurlstone’s  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1855,  when 
a gold  medal  was  awarded  him.  His  works 
sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1S62,  were,  ‘Italian  Peasant 
Boys,’  belonging  to  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis; 
‘ Columbus  asking  for  Alms  at  the  Convent 
of  La  Rabida,’  the  property  of  Mr.  H. 
Wilson ; and  the  ‘ Game  of  Mora,’  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  H.  Bradley,  who  also  possesses 
the  picture  of  “ Haidee,”  both  works  enu- 
merated above. 
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To  the  present  year's  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  Mr.  Hurlstone 
contributed  several  Spanish  subjects;  but 
it  is  long  since  he  produced  any  such  pic- 
tures as  those  we  have  indicated. 


WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  A.R.S.A. 

The  Scottish  papers  announce  the  almost 
sudden  death,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  of 
this  artist,  well  known  both  in  London 
and  Edinburgh  by  his  portraits  and  genre 
pictures : in  each  department  his  works 
have  frequently  received  high  commenda- 
tion in  our  columns.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a 
native  of  Ayr,  and  evincing  artistic  talent 
in  his  boyhood,  his  father,  a minor  poet 
of  the  land  of  Burns,  placed  him  in  the 
Trustees’  Academy  under  Sir  William  Allan, 
where  so  many  Scottish  painters  who  have 
risen  into  high  repute  received  their  early 
Art-education.  The  young  and  dexterous 
student  made  great  progress ; gained  a tra- 
velling bursary,  chiefly  for  his  very  excellent 
copy  of  a picture  by  Etty ; and  studied  in 
Home  for  at  least  two  years  thereafter. 
There  he  acquired  a very  considerable 
knowledge  of  Art  in  general,  but  lacked 
ambition  for  works  higher  than  small 
genre  pictures  and  simple  portraits.  Mr. 
Crawford’s  pen  was  now  exercised  on  occa- 
sional papers  and  criticisms  contributed  to 
some  Edinburgh  newspapers.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  conducted  the  drawing  classes 
of  the  Trustees’  Academy  until  1858.  His 
ability  was  first  rewarded  by  the  patronage 
of  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  and  main- 
taining this  influence  by  worthy  talents,  he 
quickly  rose  to  a notable  place  among 
Scottish  artists.  He  has  died  in  his  prime, 
leaving  a wife  and  one  child. 

Among  his  latest  and  best  works  of 
the  genre  kind  we  may  point  out  ‘ A 
Highland  Keeper’s  Daughter,’ — a Scotch 
Lassie  in  a boat,  with  a dog  and  game ; 
‘The  Return  from  Maying,’  ‘More  Free 
than  Welcome,’  * Waiting  for  the  Ferry,’ 
— which  would  serve  as  a companion  to 
‘ The  Keeper’s  Daughter,’ — ‘ The  Wishing 
Pool,’  and  ‘ Too  Late,’  exhibited  this  year 
in  the  Scottish  Academy — a striking  and 
most  effective  work,  representing  a beauti- 
ful young  girl  arriving  at  a garden-gate 
• 1 too  late  ” to  prevent  the  hostile  encounter 
of  two  rival  lovers,  one  of  whom  lies  dead 
near  the  gateway. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  portraits  in  crayons  were 
much  sought  after.  He  was  elected  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Scottish  Academy  in  1860. 


Six  years  elapsed  before  we  again  saw 
anything  from  Mr.  Halliday’s  pencil : in 
1864  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  * A Bird 
in  the  Hand,’  concerning  which  we  wrote 
at  the  time  : “It  merits  loving  regard  by 
the  depth  of  its  poetic  feeling,  and  from 
the  rapturous  intensity  of  its  colour.”  His 
last  exhibited  picture,  which  bore  the  title 
of  ‘ Roma  vivente  e Roma  morte,’  appeared 
at  the  Academy  in  1866  : the  subject  is 
worked  out  in  a highly  satisfactory  manner, 
andquite  maintained  the  artist’s  reputation. 
Had  he  given  his  undivided  attention  to 
painting,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would 
have  acquired  an  elevated  position. 

Halliday  belonged  to  what  is  profes- 
sionally known  as  the  Langham- Chambers 
school. 


MICHAEL  FREDERICK  HALLIDAY. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  the 
most  successful  amateur-artists  of  the  day, 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  June.  Mr.  Halliday 
held  a lucrative  official  post  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  but  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation in  the  Art- world  by  the  pictures  he 
occasionally  exhibited  at  the  Academy. 
His  earliest  work  was  a landscape,  ‘ Moel 
Shabod,  from  the  Capel  CurigRoad,’  exhi- 
bited in  1853.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
sent  two  pictures  of  quite  a different  cha- 
racter, incidents  of  the  Crimean  War, — 
* The  Malakhoff,  from  the  Mamelon  Hill ; ’ 
and  ‘ The  Great  Redan,  from  the  Fourth 
Parallel,  Left  Attack  ; ’ and  with  these  was 
another,  1 The  Measure  for  the  Wedding- 
ring,’  a picture  which,  notwithstanding  its 
strong  Pre-Raffaellite  tendency,  attracted 
marked  attention  from  its  cleverness.  In 
1857  Mr.  Halliday  contributed  ‘The  Sale 
of  a Heart ; ’ and  in  the  year  following 
‘ The  Blind  Basket-maker,  with  his  First 
Child,’  a novel  subject  treated  with  appro- 
priate feeling  and  considerable  artistic  skill. 


AUGUSTUS  HESSE. 

This  painter,  well  known  in  Paris  for 
his  pictures  of  sacred  Art,  died  in  the 
month  of  June.  He  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1795,  and  in  1818  gained  the  prize 
which  entitled  him  to  study  in  Rome.  His 
principal  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
churches  of  Paris— Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
Sta.  Clothilde,  St.  Eustache,  and  others. 
On  the  death  of  Delacroix,  in  1863,  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Academy 
caused  by  the  decease  of  the  latter.  M. 
Hesse  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere- 
la-Chaise,  the  funeral  oration  being  de- 
livered by  M.  Guillaume,  President  of  the 
Academy,  before  a numerous  company  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  men  of 
literature  and  science,  who  met  to  pay  the 
last  honours  to  the  dead. 


HENRY  BUCKEL. 

The  school  of  Munich  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  popular  genre  painters  by  the  death, 
in  June,  of  this  artist.  His  pictures  are 
much  sought  after  in  Germany  for  their 
originality,  freshness  of  treatment,  and 
liveliness  of  subject.  At  Paris  in  1867  he 
exhibited  ‘The  Environs  of  Rome.’  Biickel 
was  honorary  member  of  the  Academies  of 
Munich,  Dresden,  and  Yienna. 


WILLIAM  JERDAN. 

Wo  may  not  permit  this  long-known  and 
eminent  man  of  letters  to  go  to  the  grave 
without  a word  of  recognition.  Although 
very  aged,  having  entered  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  his  pen  was  active  to  the  last ; and 
his  memories  of  the  people  he  had  known 
contain  much  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  generation  who  know  them  only  by 
their  works. 

There  was  a time — perhaps  half  a century 
back — when  the  journal  he  conducted,  the 
Literary  Gazette,  had  immense  power;  a 
power  of  which  existing  authors  and  artists 
can  form  no  idea,  for  nowadays  there  are 
dozens  of  periodical  works  ready  and  able 
to  do  that  which,  at  tho  time  of  which  we 
speak,  was  done  only  by  one : for  a long 
period  the  Gazette  was  alone  as  the  arbiter 
of  fate,  literary  and  artistic. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  of  Mr.  Jerdan 
that  he  ever  “ did  his  spiriting  gently,” 
was  always  ready  to  help,  and  never  willing 
to  depress,  the  efforts  of  men  striving  for 
fame ; and  many  are  they  who  achieved 
greatness  mainly  as  a consequence  of  the 
encouragement  received  at  his  hands,  whom 
severity  of  rebuke  might  have  depressed 
into  oblivion.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  during  his  fifty  years  of  labour 
there  was  hardly  a young  author  who  did 
not  gratefully  thank  him  for  good  words. 

As  with  authors,  so  with  artists.  He 


may  have  occasionally  over- appreciated 
inferiority,  and  there  may  have  been  a 
few  cases  in  which  he  failed  to  see  the  promise 
in  the  bud ; but  generally — almost  univer- 
sally— his  judgment  was  sound,  and  his 
verdicts  such  as  were  seldom  questioned 
either  by  competitors  or  successors.  That 
is  no  slight  praise  of  one  who  wielded  a 
power  of  which  existing  conductors  of  the 
public  press  can  form  but  a weak  esti- 
mate ; some  of  them  would  do  well  to 
imitate  his  example ; some  who  think  little 
of  the  broken  hearts  they  cause  when 
occupied  in  the  business  of  criticism  ; who 
do  not  often  go  to  rest  without  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  bitter  “justice”  of  the 
pen  has  made  some  one  miserable. 

Mr.  Jerdan  was  born  at  Kelso  ten  years 
before  tho  nineteenth  century  commenced. 
He  died  on  the  llthofJulyat  Bushey  Heath, 
Herts.  Among  his  earliest  and  his  latest 
friends  was  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  late 
Chief  Baron ; and  it  was  something  to  have 
preserved  through  so  long  a life  the  friend- 
ship of  that  most  estimable  and  good  man. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  C.  C.  GRIMES,  ESQ., 
STONEHOUSE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

DOMESTIC  TROUBLES. 

J.  Burr,  Painter.  W.  Grcatbach,  Engraver. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesj'  of  the 
owner  of  this  picture,  who  is  also  the 
possessor  of  other  works  by  Mr.  Burr,  for 
permission  to  engrave  this  amusing  and 
clever  composition.  ‘ Domestic  Troubles,’ 
as  every  member  of  a family,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  well  knows,  are  of 
various  kinds ; many  of  them  are  of  our  own 
making,  and  many  are  made  for  us  by 
others,  often  realising  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  writing,  “A  man’s  foes  are  those 
of  his  own  household.”  It  is  evident  here 
that  the  “ trouble”  has  arisen  from  the  act 
of  a mischievous  or  thoughtless  boy — per- 
haps, however,  only  an  inquisitive  one — 
desirous  of  finding  out  ‘ ‘ how  the  wind 
lies”  in  the  bellows,  and  so,  in  pursuit 
of  his  scientific  discoveries,  has  cut  a slit 
in  the  leather,  which  the  old  grandfather  is 
essaying  to  patch  up.  The  damage  has 
been  found  out  at  an  inopportune  moment : 
the  bellows  are  wanted,  for  it  is  tea-time,  and 
the  fire  will  not  burn  up  to  boil  the  water, 
so  the  grandmother  is  trying  to  do  duty 
for  the  wind-blower : the  whole  domestic 
economy  of  the  cottagers  is  disarranged. 

And  there  stands  the  culprit  behiud  the 
door  rubbing  his  arm  that  smarts  from  the 
chastisement  he  has  received  from  his  stal- 
wart mother,  who,  stick  in  hand,  looks 
angrily  towards  the  entrance,  ready  to 
inflct  a second  punishment  on  the  incor- 
rigible rogue,  for  such  he  certainly  seems 
to  be,  should  he  put  in  another  appearance. 
The  little  dog  behind  the  bellows- mender’s 
chair  has  an  air  of  discomposure,  and  is 
hiding  from  the  wrathful  matron,  as  if 
he  were  a sharer  in  the  mischief  done, 
and  expected  a “taste”  of  the  stick.  The 
old  man’s  face  and  attitude  are  inimitable : 
the  job  evidently  puzzles  him ; and  the 
little  child,  resting  her  hand  on  his  knee, 
looks  on  in  mysterious  wonderment  at  the 
operation.  The  story  is  well  told  through- 
out, and  is  excellently  put  on  the  canvas. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  presently 
about  this  rising  young  Scotch  painter, 
whom  we  are  preparing  to  include  in  the 
series  of  “ British  Artists.” 
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STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

t He  MANS. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
RY  LLEWELLYNN  JEW1TT,  F.S.A. 


the  “ Border  ” stretched  far  away  to  both  the 
north  and  the  south ; and,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  it  formed  a decidedly  exceptional  terri- 
tory, in  which  there  prevailed  a system  of  wild 
laws  that  were  administered  after  a still  wilder 
fashion ; hence,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
state  of  things  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  between  the  two  sovereigns  and  the  two 
nations,  along  the  Border  there  flourished  a 
chronic  local  warfare,  duly  distinguished  by 
gallant  exploits,  desperate  enterprises,  and  bar- 


1 barous  devastation,  with  the  occasional  variety 
, of  an  expedition  of  sufficient  magnitude  almost 
to  constitute  a regular  campaign,  or  the  formal 
investment,  and  perhaps  the  storm  and  sack,  of 
some  important  fortified  castle.  * 
i The  Borderers  appear  to  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life,  that  they  looked 
upon  it  as  their  proper  lot,  and  after  a manner 
even  regarded  it  with  a kind  of  grim  approval. 

1 Among  them,  doubtless,  there  were  but  too 
1 many  who  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their 


No.  VI.— ALNWICK  CASTLE.* 

ITH  the  single  ex- 
ception of  lioyal 
Windsor,  Alnwick 
Castle  is  second  to 
none  of  the  mediae- 
val British  strong- 
holds which,  in 
our  own  times, 
combine  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the 
early  fortress  and 
tbo  modem  palace. 
With  its  magni- 
ficent architectural 
features,  all  of  them 
deeply  impressed 
with  the  attributes 
of  a baronial  castle 
of  the  olden  time, 
and  placed  in  the 
midst  of  that  famous 
scene  of  long-con- 
tinued strife,  of  dar- 
ing deeds,  and  of 
summary  retribu- 
tion, the  Northern  Border,  Aln- 
wick may  truly  be  said  to  be  an 
historical  monument,  standing  upon  historic 
ground.  The  names  of  the  great  barons,  in  like 
manner,  who  have  successively  been  lords  of 
Alnwick,  have  been  enrolled  by  English  chroni- 
clers among  the  foremost  ranks  of  their  country- 
men, so  that  their  own  biographies,  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  their  renowned  castle,  are 
written  in  the  annals  of  England.  Then, 
the  other  hand,  while  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree rich  as  well  in  relics  as  in  memories  of  the 
past,  A1 : ' wick  still  maintains  the  unclouded 
splendour  of  its  ancient  dignity  in  its  present 
capacity  as  the  residence  of  an  existing  ducal 
family.  Thus,  from  wha' ever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  Alnwick  Castle  must  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  in- 
teresting of  our  national  edifices,  and  it  also 
always  will  establish  its  claim  to  a foremost 
place  among  “the  stately  homes  of  England.’ 
When  Nature  declined  to  provide  any  one  of 
her  own  emphatic  boundary-lines,  such  as  a 
mountain-chain  or  a broad  and  deep  river,  to 
determine  the  frontier  which  should  divide 
England  from  Scotland,  she  left  a very  delicate 
and  difficult  international  question  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  rulers  of  the  two  adjacent  realms, 
so  long  as  this  singlo  island  of  Britain  should 
be  divided  into  two  distinct,  and  by  no  means 
necessarily  friendly,  kingdoms.  An  artificial 
line  of  demarcation,  accordingly,  had  to  be 
drawn,  and  was  drawn,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  accepted  and  recognised  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  it.  Here  and  there,  as  if 
to  show  in  the  clearest  manner  possible  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  a frontier  such  as 
this,  to  a tract  of  country  the  ominous  name  of 
“Debateable  Land”  was  assigned  by  common 
consent.  On  either  side  of  tho  frontier-line, 
again,  and  including  all  the  “ Debateable  Land,” 


* For  several  of  the  engravings  that  are  introduced  into 
the  following  papers  upon  Alnwick  Castle  we  desire  to 
tender  our  best  thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland; they  were  originally  printed  in  a history  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Percies,  of  which  a few  copies  were 
presented  to  private  friends.  Our  other  illustrations  have 
been  drawn  from  photographs  made  expressly  fonts  by  Mr. 
Albert  Eastham,  of  Manchester,  our  companion  to  Alnwick 
and  Castle  Howard.  For  much  that  renders  these  papers 
especially  valuable  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  Kev. 
Charles  Boutell,  M.A. 


PLAN  OF  ALNWICK  CASTLE. 

devotion  to  what  may  be  styled  the  Border  , saulting  their  hostile  neighbours.  In  order  to 
system — men  | keep  a check  upon  this  predatory  warfare,  and 

“ Stout  of  heart  and  steady  of  hand,”  4°  maintain  something  more  than  the  semblance 

ot  a supreme  constituted  authority,  certain  war- 
who,  living  in  the  constant  expectation  of  some  | like  barons,  intrusted  with  high  powers  as 
sudden  assault,  were  both  “ good  at  need,”  Lords  Wardens,  were  established  in  fortified 
and  ready  and  resolute  at  all  times  to  take  ! castles  of  great  strength  along  the  line  of  the 
advantage  to  the  utmost  of  every  promising  Border,  and  in  those  northern  districts  of  Eng- 
opportunity  for  successfully  and  profitably  as-  land  which  adjoined  it.  Of  these  early  strong- 


holds one  of  the  proudest  and  the  sternest  was 
the  Castle  of  Alnwick. 

Distant  from  London,  north  by  west,  313 
miles  'by  railway),  Alnwick,  the  county-town 
of  Northumberland,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
high  ground,  rising  about  200  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Ain. 
From  the  name  of  this  river,  with  the  addition 
of  wick,  a place  of  human  habitation,  Alnwick, 


always  pronounced  by  its  native  inhabitants 
“ Anniclc,”  is  evidently  derived.f  Still  remain- 


* Thus  writes  one  of  the  Lords  Wardens,  temp,  Eliz. : 
“ God  blessed  me  so  well  in  all  my  designs  as  I never  made 
journey  in  vain,  but  did  what  I went  for;”  i.e.,  “hanging 
or  heading  ” 

t The  name  of  Alnwick  has  been  variously  spelt  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Tlius,  among  other  ways,  it  has  been 
spelt  Alnawic,  Alnewyke,  Alnewyc,  Alnewick,  Annwik 
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ing  but  little  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
times  long  passed  away,  while  from  the  hum- 
blest of  origins  other  towns  have  grown  up  and 
increased  until  they  have  attained  to  great 
magnitude  and  wealth  and  importance,  Alnwick 
derives  its  interest  from  its  early  association 
with  our  national  history  — an  association 
blended  with  the  connection  of  the  town  with 
its  castle,  and  with  the  great  barons,  the  lords 
of  that  castle.  The  site  of  the  castle  and  town 
of  Alnwick  is  of  a character  which  necessarily 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  must  have  been 
occupied  both  by  a settlement  and  by  some 
stronghold  from  a very  remote  period ; and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous relics  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
that  may  be  assigned  without  hesitation  to  ages 
anterior  to  the  Roman  settlement  in  Britain  :  *  * 
the  authentic  history  of  Alnwick,  however, 
cannot  be  carried  back  further  than  the  era  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  even  then  for  awhile 
more  than  a little  of  uncertainty  overshadows 
the  earliest  pages  of  the  chronicle.  There  exists 
no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  year  1066  any 
castle  was  standing  at  Alnwick  ; nor  have  we  any 
knowledge  of  what  lords  may  have  held  the  high 
ground  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ain  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  rule. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  probable  that  the  first 
Norman  by  whom  this  barony  was  held  was 
Gilbert  Tyson,  standard-bearer  of  the  Con- 
queror, the  kind  of  personage  who  very  natu- 
rally would  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a 
remote  and  turbulent  northern  district.  His 
descendants  continued  to  hold  some  estates 
under  the  lords  of  Alnwick  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  legend  that  the  barony  of  Alnwick  passed 
to  Yvo  de  Yesci  by  his  marriage  with  Alda,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Gilbert  Tyson.  Still,  by  what- 
ever means  he  may  have  acquired  possession, 
Yvo  de  Vesci  was  lord  of  Alnwick  about  the 
year  1096 ; and  he  also  is  the  first  Norman 
baron  of  this  barony  whose  history,  scanty 
as  it  is,  rises  above  doubt  and  speculation. 
He  died  about  the  year  1134,  leaving,  without 
any  male  issue,  an  only  daughter,  Beatrix,  his 
sole  heiress. f 


The  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
career  of  Yvo  de  Yesci  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  fact  that  he  began  to  build  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  existing  castle  of  Alnwick.  With 
the  barony,  the  castle  of  Alnwick  passed  to 
Eustace  Fitz-John  by  his  marriage  with  Bea- 
trix, the  heiress  of  Yvo  de  Vesci.  In  the 
hands  of  this  able  baron,  Alnwick  Castle  was 
“ most  strongly  fortified : ” he  also  founded  the 


monastery  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1157  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  William,  who,  in 
honour  of  his  mother,  assumed  the  name  of  De 
Vesci.  In  the  time  of  this  baron,  another  King 
of  Scotland  found  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alnwick  Castle  was  no  place  of  safety.  In 
the  year  1174  William  the  Lion,  while  be- 
sieging the  fortress  of  the  De  Vescis,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  large  army  under  his 
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command  was  completely  routed,  De  Vesci  him-  born  in  1245,  and  succeeded  to  the  barony  of 
self  taking  an  active  part  in  the  fierce  struggle.  Alnwick  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  last 
His  descendant,  John  de  Vesci,  who  died  in  1288,  baron  of  Alnwick  of  his  race,  ho  died  in  1297, 
leaving  no  issue,  founded  and  endowed  Hulne  without  legitimate  issue,  having  infeoffed  the 
Abbey ; and  he  was  the  first  baron  of  his  celebrated  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
house  who  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  the  with  all  his  lands  and  his  castle  of  Alnwick, 
parliament  by  writ,  his  predecessors  having  to  hold  them  in  trust  for  an  illegitimate  son. 
been  barons  by  tenure.  William  de  Vesci  III.,  But  in  1309  the  bishop  sold  the  castle  and 
one  of  the  claimants  of  the  Scottish  crown,  was  barony  of  Alnwick  to  Henry  de  Percy  ; and  this 


Annewic,  Annewyke,  Anwik,  Anwick,  &c.  Formerly  it 
appears  to  have  been  pronounced  with  the  Scotch  twang, 
An-nc-uick , as  though  spelt  in  three  syllables.  It  is  now 
by  all  natives  of  the  place  culled  Annick.  Ain  (the  name 
of  the  river),  like  the  names  of  our  rivers,  hills,  and  moun- 
tains, is  Celtic,  or  ancient  British,  and  was  given  by  one 
of  the  earliest  tribes  settling  in  Britain ; for  in  Hiberno- 
Celtie  we  have  Alam,  signifying  white,  bright,  or  clear. 
Alnwick  {wick  being  a street,  village,  or  dwelling-place), 
therefore,  is  the  town  on  the  bright  clear  river. 

* On  Alnwick  Moor,  and  in  many  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  some  remarkubly  interesting  camps  und 
other  earth-works,  and  also  some  barrows,  in  which  various 
relics  have  been  discovered.  In  one  of  these  was  found  a 
stone  cist,  containing  a skeleton  in  the  usual  contracted 
position  of  Celtic  interments;  and  in  another,  in  a similar 
cist,  was  found  a fine  food-vessel,  ornamented  with  a 
lozenge  pattern.  In  other  barrows  Celtic  remains,  in- 
cluding cinerary  urns,  drinking-cups,  food-vessels,  Hints, 
celts,  und  other  implements  ot  stone,  bronze  daggers,  &c., 
have  been  found,  and  prove  incontestably  the  early  occu- 
pation of  the  site  of  Alnwick.  In  the  neighbourhood,  too, 
occur  many  of  those  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  sculp- 
tured stones,  bearing  circles  and  other  rude  and  singular 
characters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  inscriptions. 

t Before  we  pass  on  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Yvo  de  Yesci,  a brief  notice  must  be  taken  of 
a memorable  incident  which  took  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Alnwick  before  Yvo  himself  had  become 
its  lord.  After  the  Norman  conquest  many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobles  found  a sympathising  refuge  to  the  north  of 
the  Border,  under  the  protection  of  Malcolm  Caenmore, 
or  “ great  head,”  King  of  Scotland,  whose  queen  was  an 
Anglo-Saxon  princess,  being  sister  to  Edgar  Atheling. 
Malcolm,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fallen  Anglo-Saxon  dy- 
nasty, five  times  made  incursions  into  Northumberland, 
laid  waste  the  country  far  and  wide  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  carried  away  almost  the  entire  adult  population  as 
slaves  into  Scotland.  This  devastating  warfare  was  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  a treuty,  during  the  concluding 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror;  but  it  broke  out  afresh 
after  the  succession  of  Kufus,  and  Malcolm,  accompanied 
by  Prince  William,  his  eldest  son,  in  person  led  an  expe- 
dition as  far  south  as  Alnwick;  and  there,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1093,  the  king  himself  fell  in  an  ambuscade, 
his  son  at  the  same  time  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
Scottish  army  was  dispersed  by  Earl  Robert  de  Mowbrav, 
the  governor  of  Bamborough  Castle.  The  body  of  Mal- 
colm, having  rested  about  thirty  years  at  Tynemouth,  was 
removed  and  re-interred  at  Dunfermline  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander. There  still  remain  two  fragments  of  a rude  me- 
morial cross,  which,  from  an  early  period,  has  marked  the 
spot  assigned  by  tradition  to  the' scene  of  Malcolm’s  dis- 
comfiture and  death  ; and,  in  1774,  one  of  his  descendants, 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  erected  on  the 
same  spot  another  cross,  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
debased  architectural  taste  of  that  period. 


conveyance  was  confirmed  by  Edward  IT.  in 
1310. 

Deriving,  as  it  would  seem,  their  memorable 
name  from  that  district  in  Normandy  in  which 
from  an  early  period,  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England,  their  family  had  been  es- 
tablished, the  Peucie8  were  represented  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings  by  William 
de  Percy,  who  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
Le  Gemons,  or  AJgernon,  as  a personal  epithet, 


denoting  the  mass  of  hair  which  he  wore  about 
his  face.  About  1166,  or  almost  an  exact 
century  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  wealth, 
dignities,  and  power  of  the  Percies  centred 
in  an  heiress  who,  perhaps  in  1168,  married 
Josceline  de  Louvain,  second  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  and  half-brother  to  the  second  queen 
of  Henry  I.  of  England.  A legend  has  been 
preserved,  which  relates  that  on  her  marriage 
with  Josceline,  Agnes  de  Percy  stipulated  that 
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her  husband,  at  his  own  option,  should  assume 
either  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Percy ; and  it  is 
added  that  the  bridegroom  elected  to  retain  his 
own  arms,  the  blue  lion  rampant  of  Brabant, 
while  he  assumed  the  paternal  surname  of  his 
bride.  This  legend,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  poetic  offspring  of  a later  age, 
since  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Agnes  de 
Percy  armorial  insignia  had  neither  assumed 
any  definite  character,  nor  had  any  such  insignia 
become  hereditary.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Josceline  de  Louvain  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Percy ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  surname  of  his 
mother  was  assumed  and  borne  by  the  second  son 
of  Josceline’s  marriage  with  the  Percy  heiress, 
Henry  de  Percy  ; and  by  his  descendants  and 
successors  the  same  name  was  regularly  borne. 
It  was  Sir  Henry  de  Percy,  third  of  the  name, 
who  in  1309,  the  second  year  of  Edward  II., 
when  already  he  was  possessed  of  vast  wealth 
and  great  power,  became  the  first  Lord  of 
Alnwick  of  the  House  of  Percy,  by  purchase 
from  Bishop  Anthony  Bee.  Having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  wars  with  Scotland  and 
otherwise  distinguished  himself  among  the 
foremost  men  of  his  time,  Henry,  first  Baron 
Percy  of  Alnwick,  died  in  1315,  and  was  buried 
at  Fountains  Abbey,  to  which  institution  he 
had  been  a munificent  benefactor.  One  of  the 
powerful  barons  who  signed  the  memorable 
letter  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  in  which  the 
peors  of  England  refused  to  recognise  or  allow 
the  interference  of  Papal  authority  with  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  this  realm,  he  married 
Eleanor  Fitz-Alan,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and 
of  these  the  elder,  another  Henry  de  Percy, 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  Baron  Percy  of 
Alnwick,  to  whom  was  granted  by  Edward  III. 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Wark  worth  “ for  service 
in  peace  and  war,”  as  appears  from  the  original 
grant  now  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
possession.  This  Lord  Percy  was  interred  at 
Alnwick  Abbey,  the  only  head  of  the  family 
buried  in  Northumberland.  The  history  of  the 
lords  of  Alnwick  from  this  period  becomes  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  England, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  such  a sketch 
as  the  present  to  attempt  to  introduce  even  a 
slight  outline  of  the  career  of  each  of  those 
renowned  barons ; and,  indeed,  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, it  would  not  be  possible  here  to  find 
space  for  the  very  slightest  outline  of  so  com- 
prehensive a subject.  Accordingly,  we  now  are 
content  to  give  but  little  more  than  the 
succession  of  the  Percies  after  they  became  lords 
of  Alnwick. 

Henry  de  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the  first  baren, 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  Baron  Percy  of 
Alnwick  ; he  died  in  1352,  leaving,  by  his  wife 
Idonea  cle  Clifford  (whose  magnificent  monu- 
ment, with  its  rich  and  splendid  architectural 
canopy,  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  also  with- 
out a rival  in  its  remarkable  condition  of  pre- 
servation, is  the  pride  of  Beverley  Minster),  four 
sons,  of  whom  .the  eldest,  Henry,  succeeded  as 
third.  Baron  Percy  of  Alnwick.  This  baron 
died  in  1368  ; his  eldest  son,  by  Mary  of  Lan- 
caster, Henry  de  Percy,  sixth  of  his  name  and 
fourth  baron,  was  created  Eakl  of  North-  j 
umherland  by  Richard  II.,  and  High  Constable 
of  England.  This  great  noble  fell  a victim  to  ! 
the  tyranny  of  Henry  IV.,  at  Bramham  Moor,  in 
1409.  He  was  thrice  married : first  to  Elizabeth, 
heiress  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  by  whom  he 
acquired  the  barony  of  Prudhoe ; secondly  to 
Margaret  de  Neville;  and  thirdly  to  Maud  de 
Lucy,  sister  and  heiress  of  Lord  Lucy,  widow  of 
Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  and  mother  of  her 
second  husband’s  first  wife : and  by  these 
alliances  the  barony  of  Prudhoe,  with  the 
estates  of  the  Lucys  and  the  castle  and  honour 
of  Cockermouth,  became  annexed  to  the  Percy 
earldom.  Sir  Henry  de  Percy,  known  by 
his  surname  of  Hotspur  as  well  in  song  as  in 
history, — 

“ Who  was  sweet  Fortune’s  minion  and  her  pride,” 

the  earl’s  eldest  son,  was  killed  near  Shrewsbury 
in  1403.  At  Trotton,  in  Sussex,  a fine  monu- 
mental brass  commemorates  Elizabeth  de  Mor- 
timer, wife  of  Hotspur,  and  afterwards  of  Lord 
Camoys. 

After  several  years,  the  forfeited  honours 


and  estates  of  the  Percies  were  restored  to  j 
Henry,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  who  thus  became 
the  second  Earl  of  Northumberland.  This 
great  earl  was  killed,  fighting  under  the  red- 
rose  banner,  at  St.  Albans,  in  1455 ; and 
was  succeeded  by  his  fourth  surviving  son,  by 
his  marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Neville,  another 
Henry,  who,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  fell 
at  tho  disastrous  rout  of  Towton,  in  1461. 


Two  other  brothers  of  this  earl  died  in  arms  in 
the  Lancastrian  cause ; one  of  them,  Sir  Ralph 
de  Percy,  a few  days  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe at  Hexham  in  1464,  was  killed  fighting 
bravely  on  Hedgeley  Moor,  where  a cross  was 
1 erected  as  a memorial  of  his  valour  and  his  fall  : 

| of  this  cross  the  shaft,  adorned  with  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  Percy  and  Lucy,  is  still  standing. 

I Under  the  third  earl,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 


Eleanor  de  Poynings,  acquired  the  baronies  of 
Poynings,  Fitzpayna,  and  Bryan,  the  estates 
attached  to  the  earldom  reached  their  greatest 
territorial  extent,  and  constituted  a vast  prin- 
cipality. 

In  1469  the  attainder  of  the  third  earl  having 
been  reversed,  his  only  son,  Henry,  became  the 
fourth  earl ; he  was  killed  in  a popular  tumult 
in  1489,  when  his  eldest  son,  by  his  marriage 


with  Maud  de  Herbert,  Henry  Algernon,  suc- 
ceeded as  fifth  earl.  Remarkable  rather  for  an 
almost  regal  state  and  magnificence  than  for 
the  warlike  qualities  that  before  his  time  had 
been  hereditary  in  his  house,  he  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Northumberland  who  did  not  fall  in 
battle  or  otherwise  suffer  a violent  death.  He 
died  in  1527,  having  married  Catherine  Spense, 
or  Spencer.  The  Household  Book  of  this  earl, 


which  has  been  published  by  Bishop  Percy,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic 
documents  that  illustrate  the  personal  history  of 
the  greatest  English  nobles  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  His  son,  the  sixth  earl,  a 
second  Henry  Algernon  de  Percy,  the  lover  of 
Anne  Boleyn  in  her  earlier  and  really  happier 
days,  married  Mary  Talbot,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  in  1537  died  without 


issue,  when  tho  grand  Percy  earldom  became 
extinct. 

Twenty  years  later,  “ in  consideration  of  his 
noble  descent,  constancy,  virtue,  and  valour  in 
deeds  of  arms,  and  other  shining  qualifications,” 
of  which  last  recommendations  to  royal  favour 
the  fact  that  he  was  a zealous  Roman  Catholic 
certainly  was  not  the  least  influential,  Thomas 
de  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the  second  son  of  the  fifth 
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earl  (Sir  Thomas  Percy),  was  created  by  Queen 
Mary,  Baron  Percy,  and  also  restored  to  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland ; but  the  tenure 
by  which  the  restored  earl  was  to  hold  his 
dignities  and  lands  restricted  the  succession 
absolutely  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  own  body, 
and  to  those  of  his  brother.  This  the  seventh 
earl  was  executed,  as  a traitor,  at  York,  in 
1572,  leaving  no  surviving  son.  Accordingly, 
his  brother,  Henry  de  Percy,  became  the  eighth 
earl : he  died  in  1585,  having  been  shot  (it  was 
said,  but  most  doubtfully,  by  his  own  hand) 
while  a prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  eldest  son 
of  this  earl,  by  Catherine  de  Neville,  Henry, 
succeeded  as  ninth  earl : he  was  a learned, 
eccentric  personage,  commonly  known  as  “ the 
Wizard,”  and  died,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
fifteen  years  in  the  Tower,  in  1632 : he  mar- 
ried Dorothy  Devereux,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Algernon,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
his  race.  This  great  earl  died  in  1668,  having 
married,  first,  Anne  Cecil,  and,  secondly, 
Elizabeth  Howard.  His  successor,  his  only  son 
(by  his  second  marriage),  Josceline  de  Percy, 
the  eleventh  and  last  earl  of  Northumberland 
of  the  direct  lineage  of  the  Percies,  died  in 
1670,  leaving,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Southampton,  an  only 
child,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  de  Percy,  four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death. 

Here  we  pause,  before  we  ti'ace  onwards  the 
fortunes  of  the  later  lords  of  Alnwick,  that  we 
may  direct  our  attention  to  the  history  of  their 
grandest  northern  fortress  - home,  Alnwick 
Castle. 

The  plan  of  the  castle,  as  it  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  shown  in  our  engraving ; and  it 
will  be  seen  that  five  distinct  periods  in  the 
architectural  history  are  indicated  by  varie- 
ties of  shading  introduced  into  the  outlines. 
The  extreme  extent  of  the  walls  from  east  to 
west  slightly  exceeds  1,000  feet ; while  that 
from  north  to  south  is  somewhat  less  than  600 
feet.  The  varied  outline  of  the  space  enclosed 
within  the  walls,  which  in  a great  measure  has 
been  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
in  an  infinite  degree  enhances  the  equally 
noble  and  picturesque  aspect  of  the  edifice. 
The  figures  in  the  plan  refer  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  castle  in  the  manner  following  : — 
1,  is  the  Barbican;  2,  the  Gateway  to  the 
second  Baly  ; 3,  the  Octagonal  Towers  ; 4,  the 
Norman  Gateway;  5,  the  Grand  Staircase; 
6,  the  Guard  Chamber;  7,  the  Principal  Ante- 
Boom  ; 8,  the  Library  ; 9,  the  Saloon ; 10,  the 
Drawing-Boom;  11,  the  Dining-Hall ; 12,  the 
Chapel;  13  and  14,  State  Bed- Booms ; 15, 
Boudoir  of  the  Duchess;  16,  Kitchen;  17, 
Estate  Offices ; 18,  Laundry;  19,  Guest-Hall; 
20,  Stables;  21,  Biding-School ; 22,  West 

Garret;  23,  Abbot’s  Tower;  24,  Falconer’s 
Tower ; 25,  Postern  Tower ; 26,  Constable’s 
Tower  ; 27,  Bavine  Tower ; 28,  East  Garret ; 
29,  Warder’s  Tower  ; 30,  Auditor’s  Tower  ; 31, 
Clock  Tower ; and  32,  the  Avener’s  Tower. 
Thus,  the  open  ground  within  the  circumvalla- 
tion,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  is  divided  into 
two  irregular  spaces,  the  outer  and  the  inner 
Baly,  the  outer  being  toward  the  west.  Oc- 
cupying a central  position  is  the  Keep,  a grand 
cluster  of  towers  and  curtain- walls,  enclosing 
an  open  court-yard:  of  these  towers,  the 

new  Prudhoe  Tower,  within  which  is  the 
Library  (No.  8),  with  its  lofty  banner-turret, 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  Bunning  south, 
commencing  with  No.  13  and  extending  to 
No.  2,  a new  range  of  buildings  connects  the 
Keep  with  the  early  Percy  gateway  between 
the  balies,  and  with  the  main  southern  curtain. 
In  this  direction,  all  the  buildings,  from  No.  29 
to  No.  17,  and  from  thence  (with  the  exception 
of  No.  31,  which  is  one  of  the  flanking  towers 
of  the  main  curtain)  to  No.  19  southward,  and 
to  No.  21  westward,  are  new,  and  they  have 
been  erected  beyond  and  without  the  limits  of 
the  proper  fortification.  In  like  manner,  the 
whole  line  of  curtain- wall,  from  No.  24  to 
No.  25,  is  new.  To  the  north  of  the  Keep  the 
ground  falls  somewhat  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  river  ; from  the  bridge  which  here  crosses 
the  Ain,  the  view  of  The  Castle,  as  its  groups 
of  towers  and  its  far- extending  walls  rise 
proudly  above  the  encircling  woods,  is  particu- 
larly fine  and  impressive. 


The  principal  approach  and  entrance  to  the 
castle  are  from  the  west.  Here,  to  the  westward 
of  the  original  outer  face  of  the  fosse,  stands 
The  Barbican  ; an  embattled  outwork  of  equal 
strength  and  dignity,  the  work  of  the  first 
of  the  Percies,  about  a.d.  1310.  The  rounded 
arch  of  the  entrance  gateway  here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a usage  not  very  uncommon  at  the  , 
period  which  has  just  been  specified,  and  always  ■ 
present  in  the  works  of  Lord  Henry  de  Perci.  ! 
The  Barbican,  which  covers  an  area  of  55  feet  j 
in  length  by  32  feet  in  width,  is  a perfect 
example  of  the  style  of  fortification  that  was  | 
held  to  be  essential  for  defence  against  assault  j 
in  mediaeval  warfare.  One  remarkable  feature,  ! 
which  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  various 
parts  of  the  castle,  cannot  fail  at  once  to  attract 
attention  when  approaching  the  Barbican  ; this 
is  the  array  of  tall  figures  representing  armed 
warders  of  the  fourteenth  century,  sculptured 
in  stone,  which  surmount  the  parapet,  and 
stand  upon  the  merlons  of  the  embattling,  cast- 
ing their  long  shadows  upon  the  grey  ma- 
sonry. 

Having  entered  the  Barbican,  passed  under 


the  sculptured  Percy  lion  which  keeps  guard 
over  the  archway,  and  traversed  the  entrance 
tower,  we  find  ourselves  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  first  or  outer  baly  ; here,  turning  to  the  left, 
we  commence  our  survey  of  the  castle  within 
the  lines  of  circumvallation.  The  curtain-wall, 
extending  from  the  entrance  northwards  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  Abbot’s  Tower,  and  having 
midway  a garret  or  wall-turret  (No.  22  in  plan) 
built  upon  it,  is  part  of  the  old  Norman  work  of 
the  De  Yescis,  with  evident  tokens  of  important 
reparation  a little  before  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  the  father  of  Hotspur,  the 
sixth  lord  of  Alnwick.  The  Armourer’s  Tower 
(No.  23  in  plan),  which  occupies  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  enceinte,  is  a noble  piece  of  Edwar- 
dian architecture  : it  consists  of  a vaulted  base- 
ment, with  two  stories  above  it,  connected  by  a 
turret-stair ; and  its  external  massive  effective- 
ness is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  square  turret 
at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower,  which  rises 
boldly  above  the  embattled  parapet,  having  its 
own  merlons  crowned  with  weather-beaten 
sculptured  warders.  Now  facing  eastwards, 
and  soon  making  a slight  inclination  towards 


the  east,  again  we  follow  the  line  of  the  Nor- 
man curtain-walls,  until  we  reach  the  new  Fal- 
coner’s Tower  (No.  24  in  plan),  which  has  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  razed  early  Armourer’s 
and  Falconer’s  Towers;  the  original  curtain 
apparently  extended  in  a direct  line  from  No. 
24  to  the  Keep.  Passing  onwards  along  the 
new  curtain-wall  due  east  from  No.  24,  we 
follow  the  line  of  this  wall  as  it  turns  towards 
the  south,  and  at  No.  25  in  the  plan  brings  us 
to  the  Postern  Tower,  another  massive  relic  of 
the  first  Lord  Percy,  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
eminence  upon  which  the  Keep  stands ; this 
tower  protects  a postern  or  sally-port,  and  it 
has  a curious  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  its 
walls : it  is  now  used  as  a museum  for  Boman 
and  British  antiquities.  Advancing  still  further 
eastwards,  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  north, 
and  again  following  the  course  of  De  Yesci’s 
curtain,  we  reach  the  Constable’s  Tower  (No. 
26  in  plan),  of  Edwardian  architecture,  to  which 
there  are  three  external  entrances,  one  in  each 
floor : one  chamber  in  this  tower  is  used  as  an 
armoury.  Again,  as  we  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  curtain-wall  towards  the  S.E.,  we  have 


before  us  the  Norman  masonry,  with  traces  of 
Edwardian,  or  first  Percy,  reparation.  Here, 
about  midway  between  Nos.  26  and  27  of  the 
plan,  an  embattled  projection  from  the  line  of 
the  wall  has  been  entitled  “Hotspur’s  Chair,” 
and  to  the  east  of  this  projection  a gap  in  the 
curtain  is  filled  up  with  eighteenth-century 
masonry ; this  gap  a not  very  well-supported 
tradition  assigns  to  a fierce  assault  by  some 
Scots,  who  are  said  to  have  been  so  far  success- 
ful as  to  beat  down  this  portion  of  the  castle- 
wall,  after  which  exploit  the  tradition  adds 
that  the  assailants  were  cut  off  to  a man  by  the 
garrison.  The  tower  which  is  called  both  the 
Bavine  Tower  and  the  Becord  Tower  (No.  27 
of  plan)  stands  at  the  easternmost  extremity  of 
the  castle;  with  Edwardian  remains  in  its 
walls,  it  was  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  in  the 
last  century  : on  the  ground-floor  is  the  muni- 
ment-room, in  which  the  records  are  kept. 
From  this  point  our  course  inclines  in  a south- 
westerly direction,  the  curtain  being  eighteenth- 
century  work,  until  again,  at  No.  28  in  the 
plan,  we  welcome  traces  of  the  early  masonry  : 
here  another  garret  occurs,  with  the  junction 
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THE  well:  I 

of  Northumberland.  As  it  has  been  well  said, 
Alnwick  Castle  has  ever  been  esteemed  as  the  old 
head-quarters  of  border  chivalry ; and,  in  truth, 

! it  is  a subject  for  national  pride  to  feel  it  has 
that  same  aspect  still.  No  one,  assuredly,  can  I 
“ look  upon  this  very  * gudlye  howsse,’  as  lung  | 


N THE  KEEP. 

Harry’s  commissioners  called  it,  or  upon  its 
grassy  courts  fringed  with  ‘ faire  towres,’  its 
stately  keep  with  its  * marveylouse  faro  vaults  ’ 
‘and  trymc  ladgings,’  ” as  they  are  described 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
survey  made  by  Clarkson  for  the  seventh  earl, 


of  the  Norman  and  modern  masonry  ; then  yet 
another  succeeds,  as  once  more  we  follow  an 
eighteenth-century  wall  until  we  reach  the  new 
Lion  or  Garden  Gate-house,  No.  29  in  the  plan, 
through  which  a road  leads  to  Barneyside, 
where  are  situated  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  castle.  From  within  this  gate- 
way, which  is  flanked  by  two  octagonal  towers, 
one  of  them — the  Warder’s  Tower — larger  and 
loftier  than  the  other,  the  curtain-wall  of  the 
first  Lord  Percy’s  work  leads  in  a direct  line 
nearly  due  west ; we  follow  the  course  of  this 
wall,  we  pass  through  the  middle  gate-house, 
erected  by  the  first  of  the  Percies,  which  both 
separates  and  connects  the  inner  and  the  outer 
baly  ; again,  on  our  left,  we  have  early  Norman 
masonry  in  the  curtain  ; and  then  we  reach  the 
Auditor’s  Tower  (No.  30  in  plan),  another  relic 
of  the  first  Lord  Percy  : here  was  held  the  court 
of  the  lord  of  the  barony ; here  now  is  the 
private  Library  of  the  Duke ; and  here  also  is 
the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  collected 
by  Duke  Algernon,  the  last  munificent  restorer 
of  Alnwick.  Still  following  the  line  of  the  cur- 
tain, we  reach  the  Clock  Tower.  From  this 
tower,  the  curtain,  built  in  the  last  century,  leads 
in  a northerly  direction  to  the  entrance  gateway 
connected  with  the  Barbican,  to  which,  thus 
completing  our  entire  circuit,  we  now  return, 
having  passed,  since  leaving  the  Clock  Tower, 
the  Avener's  Tower  or  Garner  (No.  32  of  plan), 
like  the  adjoining  curtain,  a modern  work. 

During  our  progress  from  the  garden  gate 


Barbican.  In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  resume 
our  biographical  sketch,  and  observe  by  what 
means  an  only  daughter  once  again  became  the 
ancestress  of  a noble  lineage,  and  through  them 
brought  to  the  house  and  castle  of  the  Percies 
a still  more  exalted  dignity  and  a still  higher 
honour  than  ever  before  had  been  attained  by 


them.  And  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  noble 
line  of  the  Percies  was  not  destined  finally  to 
fail  with  a failure  of  a direct  heir  male  ; it  also 
is  a subject  for  rejoicing  that  over  the  towers  of 
Alnwick  there  still  should  wave  a banner, 
charged  with  the  same  quarterings  that  in  the 
olden  time  were  so  well  known  to  the  breezes 


(No.  29  in  plan)  westward  and  northward  to  the 
Barbican,  we  have  passed  the  long  ranges  of 
new  buildings  that  either  adjoin  or  actually 
abut  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  curtain-walls 
(Nos.  16  to  21  in  plan),  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant parts  of  the  latest  restoration,  which  com- 
prise all  the  domestic  offices  and  the  whole 
stable  department  of  the  castle.  These  buildings, 
which  have  been  planned  and  constructed  with 
the  highest  architectural  and  engineering  skill, 
are  on  a scale  of  princely  magnitude ; and  of 
them  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  one  only  of  these  new 
edifices  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  make 
particular  mention  ; this  is  No.  19  on  the  plan, 
a noble  apartment,  covered  with  an  open  timber 
hammer-beam  roof.  In  consequence  of  there 
being  in  the  restored  castle  no  such  baronial 
hall  as  invariably  formed  the  principal  feature  in 
a great  mediaeval  stronghold,  Duke  Algernon 
built  this  Guest  Hall  in  its  stead,  which  might 
enable  himself  and  his  successors  to  assemble 
his  and  their  tenantry  and  friends  to  partake  of 
the  always-splendid  hospitality  of  the  Percies  : 
this  hall  has  also  been  used  for  concerts  and 
various  other  purposes. 

From  the  Barbican  we  retrace  our  steps  so  far 
as  to  traverse  the  roadway  that  leads  to  the 
inner  Gate-House  (No.  2 in  plan),  that  we  may 
explore  the  magnificent  Keep;  this,  however, 
is  a truly  gratifying  duty  we  postpone  for  a 
short  time,  since  here  we  pause  for  a while, 
resting  beneath  the  tree  that  grows  beside  the 
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“ without  feeling  that  he  had  seen  the  martial, 
social,  and  most  knightly  centre  of  mediaeval  life 
in  Northumberland.”  And  so  also,  in  like 
manner,  no  one  now  can  visit  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  not  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  England,  of  which  the  past  history 
possesses  monumental  records  and  still  living 


witnesses  such  as  this,  is  a land  rich  as  well 
in  the  most  precious  elements  of  present  strength 
as  in  the  most  glorious  of  memories ; and  so, 
when  her  true  sons  look  forward  to  the  future 
of  England,  they  may  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fine  old  motto  of  the  Percies — ESPERANCE. , 
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SHADOW  PICTURES. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S  DREAM.* 

It  is  our  province  to  recognise  Art  in  whatever  form  it 
comes  before  us,  if  the  form  itself  is  worthy  of  recog- 


specimens.  Among  the  rest  are  several  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Admirable  is 
Bottom  in  the  act  of  showing  his  genius  for  acting  : he  stands  on  a cross,  formed  of 
a sword  and  knotted  bludgeon,  from  which  forked  lightnings  dart,  with  one  hand 
uplifted,  and  his  whole  attitude  betokening  one  who  could  “tear  a passion  into  tatters.” 
The  meeting  of  a fairy  and  Puck,  each  perched  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a hush  that 
would  puzzle  any  naturalist  to  identify,  is  most  humorous.  Titania  and  Oberon,  one 


nition.  The  Art  may  be  one  to  which  we  are  but  little, 
if  at  all,  accustomed  ; and  then  its  novelty,  assuming  at 
the  same  time  that  it  also  has 
quality  to  recommend  it,  claims 
consideration  ; or  it  may  prove 
an  old  acquaintance  under  a 
new  and  improved  aspect,  when 
it  likewise  demands  notice.  Now 
the  Art  which  we  introduce  on 
this  page  comes  within  the  latter 
order.  It  can  scarcely  be  called 
a novelty,  for  it  bears  a close 
resemblance  on  the  face  of  it 
to  the  pictures  and  portraits — 
very  clever  ones,  too  — which 
artists  dexterous  in  the  use  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  produced  years 
ago  in  black  paper.  We  also 
remember  to  have  seen  these 
silhouettes  employed  to  illustrate 
books  of  a comic  character;  but 
this  is  the  first  time  iu  our  re- 
collection that  they  have  been 
applied  to  any  such  literary  work 
as  one  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas. 

We  doubt  whether  an  English- 
man would  ever  have  ventured 
on  such  an  undertaking : a 
foreigner,  however,  though  he 
may  take  liberties  with  our  great 
poet,  will  never  do  so  but  with 
due  reverence  for  his  transcend- 
ent genius. 

Mr.  Konewka,  who  is  a young 
German  artist,  could  scarcely 
have  found  throughout  Shak- 
speare’s plays  one  better  adapted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  special 
illustrative  talent  than  “ A Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream”  so  full 
of  rich,  and  often  humorous, 
fancies,  where  characters  and 

the  scenery  of  nature  are  frequently  brought  into  tte 
most  striking  and  picturesque  union.  The  volume,  which 
is  elegantly  produced,  contains  a considerable  number 
of  his  clever,  and  always  graceful,  designs,  of  which 
the  three  on  this  page  may  he  accepted  as  average 


* A Midsummer-Night’s  Dream.  By  \V.  Shakspeare.  Illustrated  with  Twenty- 
four  Silhouettes  by  P.  Konewka.  Woodcuts  engraved  by  A.  Vogel,  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.,  London  ; P.  Bassermann,  Heidelberg. 


of  the  engravings  introduced  here,  is  graceful  in  its  playfulness.  Demetrius  trying  to 
escape  from  Helena  is  good,  though  the  lady’s  attire  is  scarcely  classic,  and  her  attitude 

somewhat  common -place.  A 
little  gem  is  a fairy  armed  with 
a bulrush,  standing  sentinel 
over  the  sleeping  Titania.  The 
quarrel  of  Hermia  with  Deme- 
trius is  most  expressive  by  the 
mere  attitude  given  to  the 
figures;  the  lady’s  supreme  con- 
tempt and  the  gentleman’s  ex- 
postulation cannot  be  mistaken. 
Titania  and  Bottom,  another  of 
our  selected  examples,  is  irre- 
sistibly comic  ; yet  more  so,  if 
possible,  is  the  design  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  Snout  ac- 
costing Bottom  with — 


Helena  and  Hermia  in  the  period 
of  their  “ school-days’  friend- 
ship,” walking  together  hand 
in  hand ; and,  again,  when  as 
mere  children  Hermia  shows, 
as  her  rival  intimates,  her  quar- 
relsome disposition,  are  both 
very  cleverly  rendered.  Moon- 
shine in  the  thorn-bush,  with 
his  lantern  and  dog,  is  admir- 
able ; the  “ stretch-out  ” of  the 
animal,  as  he  balances  himself 
on  the  slender,  prickly  branch, 
is  really  marvellous,  considering 
that  the  artist  did  not  permit 
himself  to  indulge  in  light  and 
shade  to  help  out  the  perspec- 
tive, so  to  speak,  of  the  figure. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  whole 
of  these  designs  which  does  not 
show  true  genius.  It  is  almost 
wonderful  to  mark  the  power  of  drawing  and  the  expres- 
sion of  character  which  signalise  the  entire  series.  The 
young  German  artist  appears  to  have  fully  understood 
the  dramatist’s  meaning,  and  worked  in  a spirit  con- 
genial with  the  text.  The  style  of  illustration  may  not 
suit  the  tastes  of  all,  but  every  one  possessing  a know- 
ledge of  Art  must  appreciate  the  excellence  of  these  designs.  We  notice 
a few  typographical  errors  in  the  text ; for  example,  on  page  85,  Thisbe 
is  printed  Thisby  : they  should  be  looked  to  in  any  other  edition. 
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YISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES  OF 
THOMAS  'WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

No.  I. 

More  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  these 
notices  of  private  galleries  of  modern  Art  were 
suspended,  in  consequence  of  our  having  ex- 
hausted the  number  of  the  more  important 
collections.  If  we  estimate  the  diffusion  and 
progress  of  refined  taste  with  reference  to  the 
unfavourable  conditions  whereby  its  rise  and 
early  growth  were  embarrassed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  Art-progress,  in  the  brief 
period  above  mentioned,  has  been  not  only 
infinitely  greater  than  in  any  similar  previous 
term  of  the  history  of  our  school,  but  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  advance  made  by 
any  other  nation  in  this  direction.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  fact  do  not  lie  on  the  surface.  It 
has  been  our  duty  for  a quarter  of  a century 
thoughtfully  to  mark  the  progress  of  British 
Art,  and  it  can  be  asserted,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  the  status  achieved  by  our  artists  has 
not  been  ignobly  won — has  not  been  attained 
without  many  a brilliant  triumph.  To  persons 
who  have  been  really  interested  in  the  advance 
of  painting,  and  who  have  enjoyed  advantages 
of  noting  its  progress  year  by  year,  it  is,  per- 
haps, no  great  exertion  of  momoi’y  to  recall  the 
Bignal  performances  of  past  years,  and  to  assign 
to  them  their  places  respectively  in  the  pro- 
gressive scale.  It  is  only  by  diligent  inquiry 
that  we  learn  the  abiding  place  of  this  or  that 
memorable  picture,  and  the  wide  distribution  of 
these  works  bespeaks  the  cultivation  of  the  taste 
for  pictorial  Art.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
spirit  of  what  is  called  speculation.  This  is 
sometimes  cast  as  a reproach  against  those  who 
purchase  really  good  pictures ; but,  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  possession  of  a 
judicious  selection  there  is  an  enjoyment  of 
a nature  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  any 
other  source.  In  the  passionate  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  have  generally  seen  the  pos- 
sessors of  fine  works  regard  their  property, 
there  has  been  no  base  alloy  of  considerations 
of  money  value  ; and  those  who  live  thus  in  the 
society  of  pictures  seem  to  care  little  to  extend 
the  limit  of  their  social  world.  The  so-called 
great  patrons  of  great  painters  generally  bore 
proud  names,  and  were  often  famous ; but  the 
patrons  of  our  day  neither  bear  historic  names 
nor  are  they  famous.  They  are  only  eminent. 
Indeed,  they  may  bear  a twofold  distinction — 
that  won  from  an  honourable  vocation,  and  that 
conferred  by  a refined  taste.  If,  however,  we 
regard  picture-collecting  as  a speculation,  and 
not  a taste,  there  are  in  the  present  day  very 
few  investments  more  certainly  profitable,  if 
judiciously  made.  The  manner  in  which  col- 
lections are  now  formed  sets  aside  the  possi- 
bility of  that  kind  of  deception  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  purchase  of  works  of 
the  old  masters.  If  we  inquire  by  whom  par- 
ticularly our  school  has  been  supported  in  its 
advancement,  we  shall  find  its  patrons  among 
the  wealthier  sections  of  the  middle  class  of 
society.  That,  indeed,  is  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  and  lengthened  experience.  The 
memorable  pictures  of  years  bygone  leave  in- 
delible impressions,  which,  as  time  wears  on, 
increase  the  desiro  again  to  behold  these 
lovely  conceits ; and  we  believe  that  in  seeing 
them  from  time  to  time  there  is  a reality  of 
enjoyment  which  would  not  be  felt  if  they 
were  constantly  before  us.  The  distribution  of 
such  works  is  very  wide.  We  have  at  times 
difficulty  in  penetrating  their  whereabouts,  but 
we  generally  find  them  in  houses  of  moderate 
pretensions,  associated  with  other  productions 
not  less  advantageously  chosen.  Of  such  col- 
lections we  have  an  extensive  list  to  bring 
under  notice,  all  of  which  have  grown  into 
importance  of  late  years.  The  first  of  these  to 
which  we  shall  point  attention  is  that  of  Thomas 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  No.  13,  Elm  Tree  Road,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  whose  collection  of  pictures  and 
drawings  amounts  in  number  to  upwards  of 
eighty,  among  which  are  found  works  by  many 


very  eminent  artists — as  E.  M.  Ward,  W.  P. 
Frith,  F.  Goodall,  D.  Maclise,  J.  Phillip,  D. 
Roberts,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  T.  Stothard,  E.  W . 
Cooke,  T.  Creswick,  H.  Elmore,  W.  C.  T.  Dob- 
son, J.  D.  Harding,  W.  Etty,  J.  F.  Lewis.  G. 
Cattermole,  D.  Cox,  E.  Duncan,  F.  Tayler, 
P.  Dewint,  R.  Ansdell,  W.  Collins,  A.  L. 
Egg,  F.  R.  Lee,  H.  Le  Jeune,  J.  Linnell,  sen., 
and  G.  Morland. 

We  have  hereto  consider  certain  repliclie  of 
famous  pictures,  the  subjects  of  some  of  which 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  repainted 
under  a new  treatment ; works  of  this  kind  are 
frequently  introduced  as  sketches,  but  they 
fall  in  nowise  short  of  the  delicate  manipulation 
of  the  larger  pictures,  with  this  great  advan- 
tage— that  generally  they  are  much  softer  in 
execution.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward,  in  reviewing  his  * Fall  of  Clarendon,’  has 
found  so  little  to  reconstruct.  The  most  re- 
markable change  is  the  entire  alteration  of  the 
dress  and  attitude  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  who  is 
looking  down  on  the  fallen  minister  from  the 
aviary  which  has  been  introduced  into  this 
picture.  The  admirable  balance  of  parts  which 
bespeaks  the  mastery  of  the  larger  picture  is 
perfectly  maintained  here.  The  persons  whom 
wo  have  known  so  long  as  constituting  this 
throng  of  court  idlers  are  all  here.  To 
break,  perhaps,  the  monotonous  line  of  black 
hats,  the  tone  of  one  or  two  of  the  beavers 
has  been  lightened,  and  this  is,  it  may  be, 
the  only  change  that  has  been  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Mr.  Maclise’s  * Banquet-scene 
in  Macbeth,'  we  cannot  help  remarking  a differ- 
ence. The  crypt  or  vaulted  hall  in  which  the 
guests  are  assembled  has  been  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  remnants  of  archi- 
tecture ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  action  of 
the  drama.  The  fashion  of  certain  of  the 
weapons,  too,  is  changed,  and  even  the  proprieties 
of  colour  in  the  dresses  have  been  consulted. 
As  the  range  of  colour  at  a period  so  remote 
was  limited,  we  find  a prevalence  of  the  saffron 
yellow,  one  of  the  principal  dyes  of  ancient 
times.  A range  of  hills,  which  closes  the 
distance,  as  seen  from  the  arches  of  the  crypt, 
is  a portion  of  the  landscape  on  one  side  of  the 
supposed  site  of  the  castle  of  Macbeth.  Beneath 
the  open  sky  it  is  yet  twilight,  but  the  hall  is 
lighted  by  torches.  Since  the  year  of  its  pro- 
duction, we  have  seen,  we  may  say,  this  picture — 
for  the  main  conception  is  unchanged— several 
times,  but  never  without  a feeling  much  more 
intense  than  could  be  produced  by  any  stage 
effect ; indeed,  one  of  its  chief  merits  is  in  its 
being  rather  what  may  be  called  historical 
than  dramatic.  The  dread  presence  is  visible 
to  one  alone,  and  all  the  company  are  bewildered 
at  the  frenzied  transports  of  their  chief.  A 
spectre  of  vapour  rises  unbidden  to  the  feast, 
and  occupies  a place  of  honour ; the  terrible 
shape  is  unseen  by  the  guests,  but  the  lord  of 
the  intended  feast  shrinks  unmanned  from  the 
awful  vision,  and  by  his  exclamation,  “ Never 
shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me,”  describes  the 
menace  which  he  knows  is  intended  for  him. 
We  have  all  seen  the  stage  versions  of  this 
scene  ; but  the  conditions  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation are  not  favourable  to  any  rendering  of 
the  subject  which  would  attempt  a develop- 
ment of  the  poet's  conception.  The  very 
vulgarities  of  the  stage  may  have  deterred 
painters  from  essaying  this  subject.  Mr.  Mac- 
lise seems  in  everything  to  have  reversed 
theatrical  custom ; and  if  this  were  all  he  had 
done,  it  would  not  be  said  that  his  conquest  had 
been  easy.  Mr.  Ward’s  title  to  one  of  his  admir- 
able works,  ‘ Marie  Antoinette  listening  to  the 
Accusation  read  by  FouquierTinville’  (engraving 
by  Lamb  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  for  the  Art-Journal),  is 
a bitter  satire  on  the  person  and  present  office  of 
the  fierce  republican.  She  is  not  listening  to 
him  ; her  crucifix  is  before  her,  and  with  clasped 
hands  she  is  addressing  her  crucified  Redeemer. 
Rich  as  this  picture  is  in  character  and  contrast 
of  sentiment,  we  have  always  regarded  its 
chiaro-8Curo  as  superior  even  to  its  character. 
The  painter  succeeds  entirely  in  his  command 
of  that  subtle  power  which  is  given  to  so  few. 
He  moves  our  warmest  sympathies  toward  the 
fallen  queen  ; and  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
emotion  which  is  stirred  within  us,  this  is  very 
much  more  difficult  than  to  excite  us  against 


Tinville.  The  queen  hears,  but  she  does  not 
listen  ; and,  although  she  hears,  still  is  she  not 
divided  between  the  world  of  which  she  is  yet 
an  inhabitant  and  that  to  which  she  hopes  to 
attain.  French  painters  will  never  pardon  Mr. 
Ward  for  presenting  some  of  the  most  affecting 
scenes  of  their  history  better  than  themselves. 
In  ‘ Charlotte  Corday  preparing  for  her  Execu- 
tion, and  M.  Hauer  the  Artist,’  engraved  in  the 
Art- Journal  for  February,  1869,  page  36,  wo 
seem  to  recognise  a challenge  to  the  poignantly 
intense  school  of  French  painters,  who  would 
have  considered  the  main  propriety  of  such  a sub- 
ject as  of  a character  rather  scenic  than  natural. 
We  have  always  regarded  ‘ The  Play-scene  in 
Hamlet,'  by  Maclise,  as  the  free  outpouring  of  one 
of  the  richest  pictorial  imaginations  of  our  time. 
In  the  days  of  Hamlet  the  armourer’ s cunning 
had  not  attained  to  the  full  and  perfect  suit  of 
plate  armour  ; but  under  impressions  conveyed 
by  the  wondrous  conception,  we  cannot  conde- 
scend to  the  criticism  of  details.  His  repetition 
is  smaller  than  the  Vernon  picture,  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  subject  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a more  minute  finish.  In  the  painting  of  the 
heads  there  is  also  a degree  of  softness  which 
does  not  characterise  the  larger  work.  Like 
those  subjects  generally  which  have  been  se- 
lected by  this  painter,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  he  could  choose.  ‘The  Play- 
scene  in  Hamlet  ’ and  ‘ The  Banquet-scene  in 
Macbeth'  have  been  considered  as  beset  by 
conditions  generally  regarded  as  intractable, 
so  that  neither  has  hitherto  been  painted  in  a 
manner  to  challenge  serious  criticism.  There 
have  been  no  material  changes  wrought  in  this 
picture ; it  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
when  it  was  exhibited,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  Ophelia  wore  a dark  dress.  Mr. 
Maclise  changed  this  to  white  in  the  Vernon 
picture,  and  so  it  appears  here.  Other  subjects 
by  Mr.  Ward  are — ‘ Major  Bridgenorth  relat- 
ing to  his  Daughter  Alice  and  Julian  Peveril 
the  Story  of  his  meeting  with  the  Regicide, 
Whalley,  in  America,’  * Oliver  Goldsmith  with 
the  Flemish  Peasants’  (engraving  for  the  Art- 
Journal),  and  ‘Marie  Antoinette,’  the  original 
study  for  the  picture  in  which  she  appears 
with  Fouquier  Tinville.  Mr.  Ward  is  gifted 
in  a great  degree  with  the  faculty  of  elimi- 
nating the  picturesque  element  of  his  subjects, 
and  giving  to  it  its  utmost  value.  Of  the 
Goldsmith  subject  we  had  lost  sight,  from  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  until  recently.  In  our 
recollections  of  it,  we  have  always  felt  that  the 
painter  says  for  Goldsmith  all  that  the  latter 
intended  to  say  for  himself,  but  did  not.  The 
story  from  “Peveril  of  the  Peak”  is  an  incident 
of  a kind  entirely  different  from  all  those  already 
mentioned.  The  proprieties,  however,  of  the 
description  are  maintained  with  much  elegance 
of  device  in  the  discretional  and  complementary 
parts  of  the  composition. 

‘ The  Early  Days  of  Timothy,’  by  Le  Jeune, 
is  a suggestion  from  St.  Paul’s  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  chap.  i.  ver.  5,  “ When  I recall 
to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in 
thee,”  &c.,  and  shows  Timothy  as  a child  listen- 
ing to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  mother 
Eunice  and  grandmother  Lois.  It  is  impossible 
to  praise  too  highly  the  impressive  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  this  rendering  of  the  subject. 
In  ‘ Hagar  and  Ishmael  departing  from  Abra- 
ham’s Tent,’  Mr.  Dobson’s  conception  of  the 
situation  is  new  and  really  affecting,  inasmuch 
as  the  sentiment  is  on  both  sides  sorrow,  and 
not  anger.  Abraham  is  in  the  act  of  blessing 
Hagar  and  her  child ; his  hand  is  upon  the 
latter,  which  the  boy  kisses,  and  both  leave  the 
tent  in  deep  grief.  In  Guercino’s  picture  at 
Milan,  Abraham  appears  in  a turban  and  red 
robe,  and  Ishmael  wears  a doublet  with  slashed 
sleeves.  The  absurdity  of  such  treatment  does 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  simplicity  that 
prevails  here.  ‘ The  Lovers,’  by  Frith,  brings 
to  remembrance  two  figures  in  ‘The  Derby  Day,’ 
the  pair  that  have  left,  and  are  advancing  from 
their  carriage.  We  may  suppose  the  lady  here 
standing  sketching,  and  the  gentleman  watching 
the  progress  of  the  drawing  wilh  affectionate 
earnestness.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
relation  of  the  figures — it  is  that  which  leads, 
in  the  language  of  Court  and  fashionable 
circulars,  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  ‘Nell  Gwynne 
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as  Celia  in  The  Humorous  Lieutenant ,’  by  A.  L. 
Egg,  is  a suggestion  from  “ Pepys’  Diary.” 
He  concludes  bis  brief  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  theatre  by  saying:— “I  kissed  her,  and 
so  did  my  wife,  and  a mighty  pretty  soul  she 
is.”  4 Grace  before  Meat,’  by  F.  Goodall,  is  one 
of  those  small  cottage  interiors  which  this 
artist  formerly  painted  with  so  much  taste. 
‘ The  Skipper ’s  Ashore,’  J.  C.  Hook,  shows  a 
ship-boy  taking  his  ease  in  the  boat  of  which 
he  has  been  left  in  charge.  In  the  very  original 
treatment  of  such  incidents  Mr.  Hook  stands 
alone.  There  are  three  subjects  by  the  late 
David  Roberts,  each  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  best  qualities  of  that  eminent  painter  : 
they  are,  ‘The  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Jean  at 
Caen,’  “Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,’ 
and 4 The  Temples  at  Piestum.’  These  subjects 
are  especially  suited  for  the  display  of  Mr. 
Roberts’s  power,  and  he  has  in  his  particular 
vein  done  ample  justice  to  them.  By  the  late  C. 
Stanfield  there  are  not  less  than  seven  pictures — 
‘A  Windmill  on  the  Sea  Coast,’  ‘Roveredo,’ 
‘ Savona,’  4 Porta  na  Spana,’  and  “ On  the  Med- 
way ’ — which,  it  may  be  said,  show  the  progress 
of  the  artist  from  his  earliest  time  to  his  matu- 
rity. 4 Roveredo  ’ is  an  essay  of  much  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  others  by  this  popular  painter 
are  ‘The  Island  of  Murano — Venice,’  and  4 The 
Windmill  near  Earlstoke.’  4 Sunset  near  Hil- 
lingdon, Middlesex,’  is  the  litle  of  a picture  by 
T.  Creswick,  that  is  remarkable  as  differing  in 
many  points  from  the  tastes  declared  in  his  works 
generally.  It  is  a deep  twilight  landscape  with  a 
bright  orange  streak  of  evening  sky,  an  effect 
which  he  witnessed,  and  which  impressed  him  so 
strongly  as  to  induce  him  to  paint  it.  There  is 
little  mark  of  the  painter  in  any  part  of  the 
picture,  save  in  the  foliage — there  he  is  de- 
clared. Again,  by  Creswick,  aided  by  Frith,  is 
4 A Corn-field,’  with  figures,  in  which  the  tree 
painting  confesses  its  author  perhaps  more 
directly  than  the  figures  speak  of  Mr.  Frith. 
Another  picture,  painted  by  co-operation,  is 
called 4 Landscape  and  Cattle,  Argylesbire  ; ’ the 
parties  to  the  execution  being  T.  S.  Cooper  and 

F.  R.  Lee.  4 Contemplation  ’ is  the  title  under 
which  we  meet  with  one  of  those  studies  of  the 
female  figure  which  Etty  painted  inimitably  ; 
and  by  P.  F.  Poole, 4 A Welsh  Girl  at  a Mountain 
Spring  ’ is  one  of  the  best  of  his  earlier  studies. 
Of  other  works,  how  worthy  and  suggestive 
soever,  we  can  only  give  the  titles;  as,  4 The  Red 
Mantle,’  J.  Sant ; ‘The  Wild  Flower  Wreath,’ 
C.  Baxter  ; 4 Bamborough  Castle,  Moonlight,’ 
and  4 Dunstanborough  Castle,’  J.  W.  Carmi- 
chael ; 4 The  Roman  Letter- Writer,’  L.  Haghe ; 
4 Watermill,  Bath  Hampton,’  J.  D.  Harding  ; 
‘iEgle,  Favourite  of  the  Naiades,’  E.  Hughes; 

4 A Roman  Villa,’  J.  B.  Pyne ; 4 Beilstein  on 
the  Moselle,’  and  4 The  Old  Mill  at  Treves,’ 

G.  C.  Stanfield;  ‘Winter  Afternoon,’  J.  C. 
Thom  ; 4 Left  in  Charge,’  W.  Ilemsley  (engrav- 
ing for  the  Art- Journal)  ; 4 A Spanish  Peasant,’ 
with  a cow,  calf,  &c.,  R.  Ansdell.  There  are  three 
characteristic  specimens  of  George  Morland, 
4 The  Passing  Shower,’  4 A Scene  on  a Rocky 
Coast,’  and  a highly-finished  4 Landscape  with 
Gypsies.’  By  W.  Collins  a very  charmingly 
coloured  view  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  scat, 

4 Clumber — Notts,’  with  a sky  distinguished  by 
all  the  aerial  mellowness  which  Collins  described 
so  well.  4 The  Brow  of  the  Hill,’  with  cattle, 
‘The  Reapers,’  and  4 Gleaners  returning  at 
Sunset,’  are  three  very  characteristic  works 
by  J.  Linnell,  sen. 

The  water-colour  drawings  have  been  selected 
with  judgment;  and  are  valuable  accordingly. 
4 Twickenham  from  the  Thames,’  by  Turner,  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  essays  of  his  early  time, 
but  equal  in  poetic  feeling  to  those  of  his  matu- 
rity. Another  view  on  the  Thames  by  Dewint, 
near  the  same  spot,  is  a representation  of  greater 
sobriety,  and  not  of  less  truth.  There  is  also 
by  the  same  artist  a broad  expanse  of  pasture- 
land  with  cows  feeding,  exemplifying  how  much 
a master  hand  can  make  of  an  almost  bald  subject. 
‘September,’  by  Frederick  Tayler,  is  as  fine  an 
example  of  this  artist  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  life  of  the  drawing  is  a brace  of  sporting 
dogs  lying  in  a harvest  field,  and  surrounded  by 
dead  game.  The  dogs  are  pointers,  and  the 
artist  has,  in  his  drawing,  marked  well  the  best 
points  of  the  species  ; this  is  a valuable  work. 


4 Alnwick  Castle  from  the  North  Demesne,’  by 
W.  B.  Smith,  is  the  most  advantageous  view 
that  we  can  have  of  this  grand  old  Border 
stronghold.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  near  the  spot  where  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  slain.  4 The  Drachenfels  ’ 
and  4 Rolandseck,’  by  D.  Roberts,  are  two  of  the 
lovely  vignettes  that  were  made  perhaps  thirty- 
five  years  ago  for  Lord  Lytton’s  44  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine."  We  had  long  since  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  these  drawings,  and  now  that  we  have 
had  that  pleasure,  the  gratification  they  have 
imparted  far  exceeds  any  idea  which  even  the 
very  beautiful  engravings  could  have  suggested. 
There  is  also  by  Roberts  4 The  Moorish  Tower 
and  Bridge  at  Cordova.’  By  Stanfield  are  also 
several  drawings  which  have  been  engraved  in 
illustration  of  the  Waverley  novels,  as  4 Aber- 
brothwick,’  4 Loch  Katrine,  Ben  Venue,  and 
Ellen’s  Isle,’  and  4 Lago  d’Orta,’  engraved  in  one 
of  the  annuals.  There  are  three  valuable  draw- 
ings by  George  Cattermole,  4 Christ  raising  Laza- 
rus from  the  Dead,’  4 Amy  Robsart  and  Janet 
Forster  at  Cumnor  Hall,’’  and  4 The  Baron’s 
Chapel,’  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  that 
strong  originality  which  won  lor  the  artist  so 
high  a reputation.  ‘The  Town  Hall  of  Ghent’ 
and  4 Liege  Cathedral,’  by  Louis  Haghe,  are 
themes  peculiarly  in  the  vein  of  this  artist,  who 
gives  a charmingly  picturesque  interest  to  archi- 
tectural detail,  and  even  an  historical  importance 
to  the  incident  of  his  street-scenery.  There  is  a 
richly-coloured  drawing  by  S.  Palmer,  called 
‘The  Sailor  Boy’s  Return.’  The  composition  and 
treatment  are  far  above  the  purport  of  the  title  ; 
they  would  suggest  as  their  source  the  poetry 
of  The  Tempest.  4 The  Reverse  ’ is  the  title  of  a 
forcible  study  by  E.  M.  Ward  ; and  4 The  Find- 
ing of  Moses,’  by  H Warren,  is  a subject  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  feeling  of  that  artist. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  4 Returning  from 
Market,’  R.  Beavis  ; 4 Calais  Pier,’  David  Cox  ; 

4 Landscape  with  Cattle,’  E.  Duncan  ; 4 Land- 
scape,’ John  Field  ; 4 The  Gipsy  Coquette,’  0. 
Oakley  ; 4 Monte  San  Giuliano,’  T.  M.  Richard- 
son ; a charming  drawing  by  Birkct  Forster, 
and  others  which  give  an  interesting  variety 
to  the  catalogue. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  proprietor  of  these  works,  so  cour- 
teously accorded,  to  see  his  collection  ; it  con- 
tains pictures  and  drawings  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  is, 
as  we  have  intimated,  but  one  of  many  to 
whom  British  artists  are  indebted  for  their 
prosperity,  and  British  Art  for  its  pre-eminence. 
They  are  increasing  daily.  W e venture  to  assert 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  collector 
have  reason  to  regret  he  has  thus  expended 
moneys  : all  who  labour  must  have  some  rational 
object  of  expenditure — a pursuit  that  is  a plea- 
sure. There  can  be  none  that  promises  better 
assurance  of  enjoyment  than  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  Art ; while  it  is  but  justice  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  a collection,  judiciously 
made,  can  never  deteriorate  in  value.  If  Art 
be  only  44  a hobby,”  it  is  one  which  it  can  rarely 
be  dangerous  to  ride. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  this  collection  our 
readers  have  been,  or  will  be,  much  indebted. 
No  fewer  than  four  of  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Williams  will  be  engraved  for  the  Art-Journal. 
Similar  services  have  been  rendered  us,  and 
favours  conferred  upon  us,  as  our  readers 
know,  by  many  other  collectors : without  such 
aids,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
issue  this  publication  with  the  claims  we  assume 
it  to  have  on  public  patronage  and  support,  or 
to  give  it  the  high  position  it  undoubtedly 
occupies  in  periodical  literature. 

The  possessors  of  fine  pictures  are,  by  this 
means,  extending  far  and  wide  — bringing 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes — the  enjoyments 
they  themselves  derive  from  Art,  while  giving 
force  and  effect  to  its  value  as  A teacher. 
Happily,  it  is  now  a truth  universally’-  admitted, 
that  selfishness  produces  little  happiness.  The 
generous  consideration  for  others  that  of  late 
years  has  thrown  open  to  the  people  so  many 
Stately  Homes  with  their  parks  and  gardens  is 
that  which  willingly,  nay,  gladly,  exhibits, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  treasures  of  the  galleries 
where  congregate  the  choicest  examples  of 
perfection  in  Art. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUH. 

The  affectation  of  exactitude  which  distin- 
guishes our  parliamentary  finance  is  displayed 
by  the  demand  of  £12, 7 89  for  new  buildings  and 
repairs  for  the  British  Museum,  and  of  an  extra 
sum  of  £1,140  for  cataloguing.  The  total 
vote  for  the  Museum  is  thus  swelled  to  £13,203. 
This  moderate  increase  will  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  by'  all  friends  of  Science  and  of  Art. 
The  trustees  have  at  length  decided  to  extend 
the  hall  in  which  the  Elgin  marbles  are  ex- 
hibited, so  as  to  present  to  public  view  the 
antiquarian  objects  which  are  now  stowed  away 
under  unsightly  sheds,  with  little  more  advan- 
tage to  the  visitors  than  they  offered  when 
remaining  in  their  original  sites.  The  advisa- 
bility'of  separating  the  natural  history  collection 
from  the  collection  of  antiquities,  is  admitted  by 
the  trustees  and  by  Government.  The  miserable 
inadequacy  of  the  buildings  at  Bloomsbury  for 
containing  our  national  treasures  in  the  distinct 
departments  of  sculpture,  architectural  remains, 
ethnological  specimens,  zoology,  botany,  mine- 
ralogy, and  articles  illustrative  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  while  our  principal  public 
library  is  kept  under  the  same  roof,  has  long 
been  painfully  apparent.  We  rejoice  to  see  a 
step  taken,  although  it  is  but  an  insignificant 
one,  towards  remedying  this  national  disgrace. 
We  hope  that  the  provision  of  a museum  of 
natural  history,  on  a suitable  site,  will  not  be 
much  longer  deferred. 

With  regard  to  the  catalogue,  we  have  little 
sympathy'  with  the  persons  who  speak  of  the 
immense  difficulties  attendant  on  its  completion, 
or  rather  on  its  commencement.  Complete,  in 
ono  sense  of  the  word,  it  will  never  be,  as  each 
year  adds  to  the  contents  of  the  library.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  present 
state  of  the  catalogue  as  entirely  unworthy  of 
the  library  and  of  the  nation.  An  efficient 
indexing  of  the  books  is  a simple  question 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  for  the 
service  of  those  iiterary  men  for  whose  aid 
the  library  is  chiefly  important  to  the  na- 
tion, at  least  half  the  value  of  the  library'  is 
dependent  on  the  excellence  of  the  catalogue. 
The  plan  now  adopted  of  writing  the  titles  of 
works  in  a fine,  thin,  Italian  hand,  illegible  to 
any  but  the  better  sort  of  eyesight,  is  inexcus- 
able. Every  title  should  be  legibly  printed,  and 
copies  of  the  printed  slip  would  thus  be  available 
for  each  portion  of  the  index  work  that  is 
requisite.  A clear,  legible  title  should  be  pre- 
pared for  each  work  on  the  day  of  its  reception, 
and  a journal  would  thus  be  formed,  which 
would  serve  as  the  proper  and  natural  basis  of 
all  subsequent  indexing.  The  twofold  arrange- 
ment of  name  and  of  subject,  the  list  of  authors, 
and  the  index  of  works  should  be  contem- 
poraneously carried  on,  and  a double  general 
catalogue,  say  down  to  the  year  1850,  should  be 
at  once  completed.  The  duty  of  embodying  the 
annual  additions  in  the  revised  general  catalogue 
might  be  carried  out  every  twenty-five  years, 
or  even  oftener.  But  the  idea  of  keeping  open 
a general  manuscript  catalogue,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  pasting  in  scraps  of  thin  written 
paper,  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  repudiated. 
We  repeat  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  but  that  which  attends  on  a false  eco- 
nomy. The  present  state  of  the  catalogue  is 
such  as  to  disgust  and  to  confound  any  literary 
man  who  uses  it  for  the  first  time.  The  method 
of  cross  reference,  by  which  one  is  sent  to 
volume  after  volume  for  information  which,  by 
the  proper  use  of  such  printed  slips  as  we 
suggest,  would  be  given  in  each  instance  with- 
out increase  either  of  cost  or  of  cumbersomeness, 
should  be  reformed.  If  the  object  set  before 
the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  had  been  to 
throw  the  greatest  number  of  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  one  who  sought  for  a recondite 
piece  of  information,  or  for  a book  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  author,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  more  efficiently  car- 
ried out  than  by  the  present  system.  We  trust 
that  the  £1,140  will  be  devoted  at  least  to  the 
commencement  of  a catalogue  that  shall  be 
legible  in  its  pages,  and  intelligible,  as  well  as 
intelligent,  in  its  arrangement. 
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^ TILL  in  Florence,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the 
!;  offices ; wandering  from  one  vestibule  to 
f another,  from  corridor  to  corridor,  from  hall 
to  hall ; now  arrested  by  the  attractions  of 
some  chaste  and  reverend  production  from 
the  pencil  of  Fra  Angelico  or  Bartolomeo,  of 
Raffaelle  or  Perugino  ; now  lingering  before 
the  voluptuous  ‘ Venus  ’ of  Titian,  or  the  rich 
. and  luxuriant  ‘ Esther  in  the  Presence  of 
j Ahasuerus,’  by  Paolo  Veronese.  And  then, 
L]  when  the  eye  from  very  satiety  has  become 
weary  with  colour,  turning  from  the  pictures 
that  decorate  the  walls  to  the  sculptures 
which  stand  in  well-arranged  profusion  on 
the  floors,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
works  that  have  been  exhumed  from  the  dark  sepulchres  wherein 
for  ages  they  lay  hidden,  or  with  more  modern  examples  of  an 
Art  which  the  great  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Pome  left  as 
lessons  for  their  successors : with  the  chaste  Venus  de’  Medicis, 
the  graceful  Dancing  Faun,  the  Niobe,  the  Wrestlers,  the 
Bacchus  and  Faun  of  Michel  Angelo,  the  David  as  the  Conqueror 
of  Goliath,  by  Donatello,  and  with  others.  The  treasures  of  the 
Uffizj  are  by  no  means  exhausted  when  all  the  works  in  these 
two  classes  have  been  examined  and  studied.  There  is  a cabinet 
of  ancient  Etruscan  bronzes,  a collection  of  vases  and  terra-cottas, 
a magnificent  collection  of  medals,  and  another  of  gems,  each  of 
which  no  true  lover  of  Art  would  pass  by  without  investigation  ; 
while  the  drawings  and  engravings — in  number  more  than  thirty 
thousand — would  afford  almost  indefinite  occupation  to  the  student 
and  amateur.  But  our  visit  to  the  Uffizj,  and  to  the  Florentines 
also,  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  almost  ended ; another  year,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  resumed ; but  before  journeying  onwards  to  some 
others  of  the  Italian  cities  possessing  notable  picture-galleries,  we 
will  take  one  more  turn  round  the  Tribuna,  and  other  rooms  of  the 
Uffizj,  where  there  is  still  much  that  has  hitherto  passed  un- 
noticed. 

Foremost  among  the  copyists,  or  imitators  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  stands  the  name  of  Bernardino  Luini,  whose  portrait 
heads  this  page : he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  1460 — 1530, 
but  little  is  known  of  him.  Vasari,  who  calls  him  Di  Lupino, 


almost  passes  him  over  unnoticed  ; upon  which  Mrs.  Forster,  the 
! translator  of  the  biographer  of  the  Italian  painter,  remarks : — 
“ The  short  mention  with  which  our  author  has  passed  over  the 
works  of  this  artist  proves  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them, 
and  had  been  but  insufficiently  informed  by  those  on  whom  he 
had  relied  for  his  intelligence.  In  the  present  day  Bernardino 
receives  full  justice  ; nay,  some  may  think  he  has  obtained  rather 
more  than  his  deserts,  since  his  works  in  certain  instances  have 
been  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.”  But  what  has  been 
omitted  by  a biographer  who  was  Luini’s  contemporary  is,  in 
some  degree,  supplied  by  later  writers  : thus  Kugler  says  : — “ It 
is  true  he  rarely  rises  to  the  greatness  and  freedom  of  Leonardo ; 
but  he  has  a never-failing  tenderness  and  purity,  a cheerfulness  and 
sincerity,  a grace  and  feeling,  which  give  an  elevated  pleasure  to 
the  student  of  his  works.  That  spell  of  beauty  and  nobleness 
which  so  exclusively  characterises  the  more  important  works  of 
the  Raffaelleaque  period  has  here  impelled  a painter  of  compara- 
tively inferior  talent  to  works  which  may  often  rank  with  the 
highest  we  know.  The  spirit  of  Leonardo,  especially,  was  so 
largely  imbibed  by  Luini,  that  his  latest  works  are  generally 
ascribed  to  Leonardo.  This  was  the  case  for  a long  time  with  the 
enchanting  half-length  figure  of  the  Infant  Baptist  playing  with 
the  Lamb,  in  the  Ambrosian  Gallery,  at  Milan  ; and  also  with  the 
delicate  picture  of  Herodias,  in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffizj,  at 
Florence.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  others.  The  best  works  of 
this  painter  are  in  Milan ; the  Ambrosian  library,  the  Brera,  and 
several  private  collections  possess  some  excellent  easel-pictures. 
His  frescoes  in  the  Brera  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Monas- 
tero  Maggiore,  are  of  a high  order  of  merit. 

Marco  Palmezzano,  of  Forli,  whom  Vasari  only  refers  to  by 
name,  calling  him  Palmegiani  (about  1456 — 1537),  is  termed  by 
Lanzi  “a  good,  but  almost  unknown,  artist,  of  whom,  in  books 
upon  the  Art,  I have  found  mention  only  of  two  works,  although 
I have  myself  seen  a great  number.  He  was  cautious,  too,  that 
posterity  should  not  forget  him,  for  the  most  part  inscribing  his 
name  and  country  upon  his  altar-pieces,  and  upon  pictures  for 
private  ornament,  as  follows  : — Marcus  Pictor  Foroliviensis , or 
Marcus  Palmasanus  P.  Foroliviensis  pinsabet.”  Thanks  to  the 
researches  of  other  writers  upon  Italian  Art,  and  especially  to  the 
latest,  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  we  get  some  intelligence 
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about  “ this  almost  unknown  artist”  and  his  works.  Lanzi  gives 
a little  information  concerning  both,  but  we  learn  more  from  the 
latter  writers.  From  a document  in  the  Archivio  Notarie,  at 
Faenza,  dated  12th  June.  1497,  his  name  appears  to  have  been 
Marco  di  Antonio  Palmezzano : he  was  a pupil  of  Melozzo,  of 


Forli,  who  for  a long  time  had  the  credit  of  executing  many 
works,  and  especially  some  frescoes  in  a chapel  in  S.  ftiagio  di  S. 
Girolano,  at  Forli,  and  others  also,  which  are  fully  described  by 
Mr.  Crowe  and  his  coadjutor.  “ All  the  pictures  thus  enume- 
rated,” they  say,  “ have  been  ascribed  to  Melozzo,  of  Forli,  on  the 


(Titian.) 


obvious  ground  of  their  superior  excellence  when  compared  with 
the  general  series  of  Palmezzano’s  works.  But  this  ground  is 
removed  when  it  appears  that  the  best  of  these  choice  examples  is 
not  by  Melozzo,  but  by  his  pupil.  The  contract  for  the  Madonna 


of  Faenza  ” — this  is  the  document  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made — “ is  therefore  of  value,  as  it  proves  the  ability  ot  Palmez- 
zano in  1497,  and  justifies  the  presumption  that  having  long 
worked  under  Melozzo,  his  best  efforts  are  due  to  Ihe  period  im- 
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mediately  succeeding  that  master’s  death.  It  is  evident,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Marco  was  willing  at  first  to  rest  his  chance  of 
fame  upon  the  acknowledged  fact  that  he  was  Melozzo’s  pupil ; 
and  hence  the  custom  of  signing  his  earlier  works  “ Marcus  de 
Melotius.”  During  thirty-seven  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
he  painted  a great  number  of  pictures,  all  of  them  in  oil,  and 
now  scattered  throughout  the  galleries  of  Europe.  They  have 
all  the  same  general  character,  reminding  one  fundamentally 


of  Melozzo,  frequently  of  the  Umbrian  school  and  of  Pinturiccbio, 
casually  of  the  Lombards  and  of  the  Luini,  and  in  landscapes,  of 
Cima,  whose  clear  atmosphere,  however,  they  do  not  rival. 

We  have  a few  pictures  in  this  country  by  Palmezzano.  In  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  is  a ‘ Pieta,’  that  once  formed  the 
lunette  of  a large  painting  in  the  cathedral  of  Eorli,  representing 
Christ  giving  the  communion  to  his  Apostles.  In  the  Dublin 
National  Gallery  is  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  enthroned 
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THE  HOLY  FAMILY. 
( Mariano  da  Peseta.') 


between  John  the  Baptist  and  S.  Lucy,  with  an  angel  in  front  of 
the  throne  playing  a guitar.  It  is  inscribed  with  his  name,  and 
is  dated  1508.  A ‘Baptism  of  Christ,’  belonging  to  Mr.  B,.  P. 
Nichols,  was  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  ; it  is  dated 
1534.  At  the  same  exhibition  appeared  ‘The  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas, ’ where  it  was  called  a Raffaelle,  the  ascription  given  to 
it  when  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Northwick.  It  was 
previously  in  the  gallery  of  the  late  Mr.  Solly,  where  it  was 


shown  as  a picture  by  Perugino  : 
work  by  Palmezzano.” 

His  1 Crucifixion,’  in  the  Uffizj  Gallery,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  is  mentioned  in  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  but  without  comment.  The  picture,  in  its  conven- 
tional treatment,  evidences  the  comparatively  early  period  of  Art 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  general  composition,  as  regards  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures  and  their  respective  attitudes,  the  land- 
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( Palmezzano .) 


viduals,  exercised,  in  Titian’s  time  and  long  after,  no  little  influence 
on  the  manners  and  politics  oi'  the  Venetians.  There  are  not  a 
few  pictures  scattered  throughout  Europe  bearing  the  questionable 
title  of  ‘ Titian’s  Mistress : ’ “ that  in  the  Louvre  is  a specimen  of 
the  fullest  and  most  lavish  beauty,”  writes  Kugler.  “ The  same 
head  is  repeated  with  equal  beauty  in  the  so-called  ‘ Flora  ’ — one 
of  our  engravings — in  the  gallery  of  theUffizj,  at  Florence,  who  is 
represented  with  her  golden  tresses  flowing  loosely  over  her 
naked  shoulders  and  bust,  holding  flowers  in  her  right  hand,  and 
a piece  of  violet -coloured  drapery  in  her  left.”  It  is  undoubtedly 
a splendid  portrait  of  ripe  womanhood. 

There  is  a picture,  ‘ Tiie  Holy  Family  ’ — engraved  on  this 
page — by  an  artist  little  known,  whom  a modern  French  writer, 
without  giving  his  authority  for  so  doing,  calls  Mariano  Graziadei, 
but  who  is  elsewhere  called  Mariano  da  Pescia.  Vasari,  in  his 


account  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  thus  speaks  of  him  and  of  this 
identical  painting : — “ Mariano  da  Pescia  was  a disciple  of  Ridolfi, 
and  acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well ; the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
with  the  Infant  Christ,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  St.  John”  (the  infant 
John  the  Baptist),  “which  is  in  that  chapel  of  the  Palace, 
painted,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  Signoria,  by  Rudolfi,  is  by 
the  hand  of  Mariano.  Da  Pescia  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  1551.  His  picture  of  ‘ The  Holy  Family  ’ is  very 
naturally,  if  not  gracefully,  composed ; the  faces  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Elizabeth  wear  an  agreeable  expression,  while  the  sen- 
timent embodied  in  the  action  of  the  two  children  is  that  not 
unfrequently  found  in  the  pictures  of  Raffaelle  and  other  great 
masters.  The  painting  was  removed  in  1844  from  the  old  palace 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizrj. 

James  Dafforne. 


scape,  and  the  tree-forms,  have  all  what  has  been  termed  “ a 
sculptural  immobility,  extending  alike  to  action,  details,  and 
drawing.”  In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  are  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  and  Cleophas  ; at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  kneels  Mary  Magdalene ; and  on  the  right  is  St.  John,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  crucified  Saviour : the  face  of  the  disciple  is 
soft  and  sweet,  even  to  womanhood.  In  the  middle  distance  is  a 
lofty  eminence  on  which  a few  figures  are  grouped,  and  also  at  its 
foot,  gazing  on  the  murderous  scene.  The  picture  is  remarkable 
for  the  quality  of  light,  so  that  the  three  hours  of  darkness  that 
rested  on  Jerusalem  during  the  Crucifixion  must  have  passed 
away  in  the  painter’s  idea. 

Greatly  did  the  genius  of  Titian  exalt  the  school  of  V enice ; for 
“ there  is  scarcely  a line  of  Art  which,  in  his  long  and  active  life, 
he  did  not  enrich ; ” in  the  multifariousness  of  his  powers  he 


takes  precedence  of  all  other  painters  of  his  school,  and  artists  of 
all  countries,  and  of  all  subsequent  times  to  his  own,  have  made 
pilgrimages  to  Venice,  where  alone  he  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his 
grandeur.  No  painter  ever  received  greater  homage  than  Tiziano 
Vecellio,  to  adopt  his  real  Italian  name.  Titian  lived  at  a 
period  when  Venice  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory ; when 
“her  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  were  among 
the  honourable  of  the  earth,”  but  only  as  regards  their  mer- 
cantile transactions ; for  immorality  and  sensuality  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  riches  and  power.  Titian’s  Art,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  too  often  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  times ; and 
in  his  Venuses  and  female  portraits  there  is  no  doubt  we  fre- 
quently see  representations  of  those  whose  grace  and  beauty  were 
as  conspicuous  as  their  lives  were  irregular  and  licentious.  The 
demi  monde , as  we  now  are  accustomed  to  call  this  class  of  indi- 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  valuable  society,  long  located  at  South 
Kensington,  now  occupies  a residence  in  Bowley 
Street,  Westminster,  immediately  behind  Dean’s 
Yard , in  the  midst  of  Art-workmen,  for  whose 
especial  behoof  it  was  instituted,  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  a poor  loft  in  Cannon  Row.  It  was  well 
calculated  to  grow,  and  it  has  grown  ; yet,  we 
believe,  its  present  premises,  though  spacious 
and  very  convenient,  will,  in  the  course  of 
a few  years,  be  much  too  contracted  for  its 
collections  and  operations.  On  the  evening 
of  the  21st  July,  the  building  was  inaugurated 
by  its  best  friend,  the  President,  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope,  M.P.,  who  was  supported  by  the  presence 
and  the  speeches  of  many  distinguished  persons, 
including  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Nelson,  Dean  Stanley,  Sir 
H.  Cowper,  M.P.,  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.S.A., 
Canon  Gregory,  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  J.  H. 
Parker,  Esq.,  J II.  Pollen,  M.A.,  S.  C.  Hall, 
Esq.,  John  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  F.  S.  Powell,  Esq., 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Hon.  Sec.),  and 
T.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq. 

The  audience  was  numerous,  and  consisted 
mainly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  trades  that  depend 
on  architecture  for  their  pi’osperity  : unhappily, 
we  have  not  to  record  the  presence  of  a single 
painter  or  sculptor,  though,  we  presume,  many 
were  invited. 

The  structure  was  raised  by  subscriptions ; 
but  its  decorations  have  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously— to  the  honour  of  those  who  have 
been  liberal  contributors.  To  each  and  all  of 
those  meritorious  “ helpers,”  Mr.  Beresford- 
Ilope  gracefully  and  gratefully  alluded.  The 
space  we  may  occupy  cannot  be  filled  better 
than  with  their  names.  Outside  there  are 
the  following : — The  roof  of  the  greater  court, 
originally  belonging  to  the  1862  Exhibition ; on 
either  side  medallions  of  William  Wykeham 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  modelled  and  ex- 
ecuted in  red  terra  cotta  by  Mr.  Blashfield. 
The  masonry,  carving,  &c.,  of  the  tympanum 
below,  by  Messrs.  Poole  and  Sons.  The 
two  large  panels  on  either  side,  representing 
a procession  of  figures,  in  enamel  painting  upon 
unglazed  tiles,  by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher. 
The  red  tiles  with  green  bosses  above  and 
below  these  two  panels,  by  Mr.  William  God- 
win. Three  polished  red  granite  shafts  for 
the  first  floor  windows  are  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald, Field,  and  Co.  The  carving  of  the 
five  capitals  to  these  shafts,  by  Messrs.  Poole 
and  Sons.  These  windows  were  gratuitously 
filled  with  stained  glass : the  three  lights 
nearest  to  Dean’s  Yard,  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell ; the  two  centre  lights,  filled  with 
glass  suitable  for  civil  architecture,  the  subjects 
being  carving  in  stone,  and  carving  in  wood, 
by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake ; 
the  next  of  the  three  lights  on  the  other  side, 
in  foreign  glass,  with  ‘ Christ  talketh  with 
a woman  of  Samaria,’  as  the  subject,  by 
Messrs.  Mayer  and  Co.,  of  Munich.  A large 
male  figure,  level  with  the  windows,  represent- 
ing ‘Architecture,’  carving  and  stone  included, 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley.  A female 
figure  of  like  proportions,  representing  ‘ Sculp- 
ture,’ carving  and  stone  included,  by  Mr.  Earp. 
Stained  glass  for  the  openings  in  the  tracery, 
representing  the  ‘ Creation,’  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne.  Patent  hinges,  lock,  and 
rack  bolts,  worked  by  keys,  for  the  front  door, 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Smith  and  Sons.  Patent 
self-coiling  steel  shutters,  for  the  two  lower 
windows,  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co. 

Inside  the  building : — The  whole  of  the  Caen 
stone  required,  by  M.  Emile  Foucard.  The 
whole  of  the  tile  pavement  for  the  lobby  and 
steps  into  the  Museum,  specially  manufactured 
from  an  original  design  by  the  Rev.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  by  Mr.  William  Godwin. 
The  decoration  of  the  lobby  ceiling  and  screen, 
by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Almond.  The  head  of 
the  panel  to  the  right,  filled  with  Venetian 
mosaic,  from  a gratuitous  design  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  by  Salviati  and  Co.  The 
same  panel  from  the  springing  of  the  arch 
downwards,  filled  with  new  marble  mosaic, 


by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher.  The  whole  of 
the  panel  to  the  left,  containing  a figure  in 
glass  mosaic  and  a screen  of  a new  material 
(Rustine),  “ showing  the  effect  of  the  latter 
when  polished,  as  compared  with  marble,” 
by  Messrs.  Jesse  Rust  and  Co.  Figures  repre- 
senting ‘Architecture,’  and  ‘Painting,’  in  en- 
caustic decoration  on  stone,  over  the  arch  facing 
the  interior  of  the  Museum,  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  and  Westlake.  The  whole  area  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Museum,  within  the 
columns  which  carry  the  galleries,  is  covered 
with  a tile  pavement  in  quiet  colours,  sur- 
rounded by  a border  of  encaustic  tiles  of  varied 
patterns,  chiefly  from  old  examples.  At  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  is  a large  panel  of  more 
elaborate  work,  and  of  special  design  and  manu- 
facture, being  a mixture  of  mosaic  and  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  having  figure-subjects  and 
emblems  illustrative  of  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  architecture,  &c.,  presented  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  Hollins  and  Co.  On  the  left  hand 
from  the  wall  to  the  first  column,  a tile 
pavement,  by  Messrs.  R.  Minton,  Taylor,  and 
Co.  The  two  following  compartments,  con- 
taining geometrical  mosaic  and  encaustic  tiles, 
by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.  The  next  compart- 
ment, by  Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  Craven. 
The  next,  a mosaic  pavement  termed  “ Rustine, 
an  enamel  approaching  granite  in  its  hardness 
and  powers  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,” by  Messrs.  Jesse  Rust  and  Co.  The 
whole  of  the  lesser  court,  covered  with  tiles 
manufactured  in  Prussia,  “ possessing  the  quali- 
ties of  extreme  hardness,  with  softness  of 
colour,  facility  of  carrying  out  designs,  and 
special  adaptability  for  exposure  to  the  weather,” 
by  Messrs.  Oppenheimer  and  Co.  The  back 
portion  of  the  greater  court,  laid  in  asphalte, 
by  Messrs.  Armani  and  Stodart.  Adjoining  it 
on  the  right,  two  compartments  of  various 
specimens,  including  some  encaustic  tiles,  of 
“ new  manufacture  in  curvilinear  patterns, 
with  ornament  unusually  deep,”  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Pottery  Company.  The  next  com- 
partment, containing  various  specimens,  by 
Messrs.  Malkin  and  Co.  The  corner  compart- 
ment adjoining,  containing  “plain  dust,  en- 
caustic and  vitreous  mosaic  tiles,”  by  Messrs. 
Ridgway  and  Co. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris.  — Bitter  complaints  are  made  in 
Paris  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Fine  Art 
encouragement  under  the  Imperial  ministerial 
dispensation — at  a time  too,  when,  it  is  affirmed, 
successful  foreign  competition  should  ensure  a 
totally  opposite  policy  of  proceeding.  The 
charge  is  supported  by  the  following  very  sig- 
nignificant  return : — The  average  price  of 
pictures  bought  through  the  Ministere  de  la 
Maison  de  l'Empereur  was — in  1863,  3,413f. ; 
1864,  2,743f.  ; 1865,  2,680f.  ; 1866,  l,840f. 
Average  price  of  pictures  for  which  orders  had 
been  specially  given: — 1863,  l,659f. ; 1864, 

l,440f.  ; 1865,  l,393f.  ; 1866,  l,l73f.  Surely  this 
is  passing  strange  ! It  must  be  admitted  that 
a veteran  field-marshal  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  most  appropriate  guide  for  developing  the 
movements  of  Art,  whatever  he  may  be  of 
battalions  in  the  field. 

Dresden. — The  name  and  merits  of  Hans 
Holbein  have,  of  late,  been  made  the  subject  of 
especial  note  : an  excelsior  seems  to  have  hailed 
this  friend  and  protege  of  Erasmus  and  More — 
this  cotemporary  of  Durer,  and,  with  him,  the 
champion  of  German  Art  in  competition  with 
the  cinque  cento  glories  of  Italy.  Marked  honours 
have  been  paid  to  him  in  this  passing  year,  1869. 
August  welcomed  his  Darmstadt  ‘Madonna’  to 
an  important  Exhibition  at  Munich ; and  the 
same  consecrated  canvas,  will,  with  the  consent 
of  its  proprietor,  the  kind  Duchess  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  be  borne,  like  a most  precious 
treasure,  to  take  its  foremost  place  in  a general 
review  of  the  master’s  works,  in  the  approaching 
month  ’of  October,  at  Dresden.  This  incident 
becomes  the  more  striking  from  its  bringing 
into  conjunction  and  contrast  this  chef-d' ccuvre 
and  its  equally  renowned  counterpart  of  the 
Saxon  Gallery.  Artists  and  amateurs,  who 


may  be  present  at  this  fete,  will  find  its  interest 
cumulated  and  completed  by  the  presence, 
though  apart,  of  Raphael’s  divinest  of  Madonnas, 
the  “San  Sisto.”  With  regard  to  the  Madonnas 
of  Dresden  and  of  Darmstadt,  we  are  told,  by 
M.  Le  Baron  de  Conches,  in  his  admirable 
volumes,  the  “Causeries  d'un  Curieux,”  that  for  a 
long  time  it  was  a prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
principal  figure  in  the  group  was  a portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Dresden  canvas 
was  actually  sold  in  Venice  under  the  false 
title  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  family.  As 
such,  it  was  shown  to  Horace  Walpole.  It 
happened,  however,  that  original  designs,  dis- 
covered in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Meyer 
of  Basle,  proved  that  the  earlier  painting  of  the 
two  had  been  executed  at  Basle  previous  to 
Holbein’s  first  visit  to  London ; and  they  further 
establish,  that  this  had  been  an  ex  voto  picture 
of  the  Burgomaster,  Jacob  Meyer  zum  Aasen, 
of  Basle,  for  the  health  of  one  of  his  children. 
Independent  of  its  treatment,  there  is  something 
touching  in  the  subject.  The  youngest  son  of 
the  Burgomaster  is  dying.  Meyer  directs  that 
he  and  his  eldest  son  should  be  painted  in  the 
attitude  of  kneeling  before  the  Virgin — on  the 
other  side,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  daughter 
prostrate  themselves.  In  the  centre  rises  the 
apparition  of  the  Virgin  holding  in  her  arms 
and  close  to  her  bosom  the  sick  child,  which, 
with  instinctive  affection,  stretches  its  little 
hand  towards  its  mother,  while  the  infant 
Jesus,  nude  and  standing  near  to  the  eldest  son, 
seems  to  say — “ JScce  qui  sum."  Alluding  to  the 
singular  and  casual  proximity,  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  of  the  German  and  the  Italian  Ma- 
donnas, M.  De  Conches  remarks,  with  a nice 
yet  warm  critical  feeling : “ However  different 
may  be  the  impressions  produced  by  these 
works,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  forget  the  one  or 
the  other.  In  the  former,  we  must  not  look  for 
the  mystic  glow  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
nor  the  grace  of  Perugino,  nor  the  antique 
grandeur  of  Mantegna,  nor  the  divine  eleva- 
tion, noble  outline,  and  wondrous,  yet  slightly 
sensual,  delicacy  of  Sanzio  (Raffaelle.)  Here  we 
have  another  creation  ; and  Holbein,  while  aim- 
ing at  an  equally  powerful  presentation  of  human 
beauty,  sought  for  it  not  the  less  in  a wholly 
different  sphere.  Raffaelle  signalises  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Virgin  by  splendour  of  form 
and  physiogonomy,  a divinity  of  expression, 
the  tenderest  aspect  of  innocence,  and  a majesty 
unconceived  up  to  his  time.  His  father  had 
placed  him,  at  his  birth,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  angel  of  grace  ; and  it  might  be  said, 
that  throughout  his  life  this  angel  had  hovered 
over  him  and  taught  him  to  illustrate  religious 
idealism  by  assimilating  with  it  the  fine  essence 
of  the  antique.  From  the  brain  of  the  realistic 
Holbein  came  forth,  in  bright  novelty,  a fresh 
type,  more  simple,  more  closely  intimate  with 
our  human  sympathies,  if,  as  it  were,  a more 
household  familiarity.  There  you  have  the 
Italian  presentment  of  fervid  southern  faith  ; 
here,  the  Virgin  of  the  North  German  and,  even 
then,  Protestant  — the  alma  mater  of  full  and 
florid  form,  such  as  Albert  Durer  and  Rubens 
have  commended  to  our  admiration.  The  one, 
seated  in  her  heavenly  home,  beside  the  divine 
Saviour,  watches  over  the  world  from  on  high  ; 
the  other  descends  into  our  habitations,  and 
accords  in  sweet  association  with  poor  human 
nature.  So  it  might  be  said  that  the  goodly 
beings  prostrate  before  her  in  Holbein’s  picture 
have  an  aspect  more  of  heartfelt  emotion  than 
of  surprise  at  her  apparition.”  It  may  be 
fairly  anticipated  that  October  will  find  many 
pilgrims  of  Art  wending  their  way  to  the  Dres- 
den shrine  of  the  three  Madonnas. 

Florence. — Michel  Angelo’s  grand  statue  of 
David  is,  as  reported,  to  be  removed  from  the 
Piazza  Signora  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Preto- 
rio,  on  account  of  the  rapid  internal  decay  of 
the  marble.  An  exact  copy  of  the  figure  is  at 
once  to  be  made,  in  white  marble,  and  placed 
on  the  pedestal  vacated  by  the  original. — The 
fourteen  statues,  by  Ammanato,  which  include 
those  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  that  have  decorated 
for  about  a century  and  a half  the  interior  of 
the  Baptistry,  are  to  be  taken  away ; the  com- 
position of  which  they  are  made  is  crumbling, 
and  the  works  are  considered  unsafe  in  then- 
present  position. 
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ART  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

If  the  faculty  of  wonder  remains  undestroycd 
in  the  mind  of  a parliamentary  reporter,  it 
must  have  been  stimulated  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  J uly  into  some  activity.  Great,  immortal, 
names  were  mentioned  on  that  occasion  in 
Westminster  Palace,  and  the  ordinary  topics  of 
fierce  ephemeral  party  struggle  were  for  a few 
minutes  displaced  by  questions  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  higher  phenomena  of  intel- 
lectual development.  In  a word,  both  in  the 
House  of  Peers  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a debate  was  opened  on  the  subject  of  certain 
recent  purchases  for  the  National  Gallery. 

The  administrative  Defender  of  the  trustees 
of  that  institution,  in  the  lower  House,  very 
neatly  and  conveniently  “ shunted”  the  House 
into  such  a dilemma  that  the  full  significance  of 
the  tacit  obedience  with  which  he  was  followed 
was  hardly  apparent.  That  hon.  members  should 
not  waste  time  in  gossipping  about  matters 
of  which  they,  as  a rule,  know  little  or  nothing 
was  the  view  propounded  by  Mr.  Ayrton.  Dia- 
metrically opposed  though  it  is  to  the  main  doc- 
trines of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  friends,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  question  its  justice.  “ It  was  perfectly 
useless  for  the  committee  to  discuss  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,”  said  Mr.  Ayrton,  “so  long  as  the 
commissioners  retained  their  powers ; it  was 
obvious  the  committee  of  supply  could  only 
vote  the  money  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  functions.  If  the  system  was  a bad  one, 
nothing  could  be  done  but  change  it  altogether.” 
TJnder  this  new  method  of  “ personal  govern- 
ment,” the  vote  passed  almost  sub  silentio. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  a consider- 
able degree  of  light  was  thrown  upon  a subject 
which  it  was  not  there  considered  to  be  foreign  to 
the  functionsofabodyof  educated  English  legis- 
lators to  discuss.  Lord  De  Lisle  inquired  upon 
whose  judgment  and  responsibility  a picture  re- 
presenting ‘ Christ  blessing  Little  Children  ’ 
had  been  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery,  at 
the  cost  of  £7,000  ; and  Lord  Overstone  entered 
at  some  length  into  explanation  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  several  more  recent  purchases. 

The  line  of  argument  adoped  by  Lord  Over- 
stone was  not  unnaturally  that  of  calling 
witnesses  to  character;  but  the  value  of  the 
testimonials  cited  was.  unfortunately,  reduced 
to  a minimum,  by  the  closing  of  the  list 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  burlesque  periodicals 
of  the  day.  The  citation  of  the  opinion  of 
Punch  as  to  a representation  of  humanity  and 
divinity  upon  canvas  was  a curious  infelicity. 

No  single  speech,  however,  in  either  House, 
attempted  to  bring  out  in  full  relief  the  salient 
points  of  the  main  question.  The  information 
useful  to  the  public  would  rank  under  these 
heads  : — What  is  the  character  of  the  pictures 
under  consideration,  as  works  of  Art  ? If  their 
authenticity  and  authorship  be  ascertainable, 
what  is  the  evidence  as  to  authenticity  and 
authorship  ? Was  the  price  paid  for  each 
picture  fair,  or  disproportionate  ? Critics,  like 
doctors,  sometimes  differ : he  is  a bold  man  who 
will  at  once  answer  these  questions,  whether  in 
the  negative  or  the  affirmative. 

Those  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these 
pictures  are  unquestionably  best  sustained  by 
facts  ; leaving,  for  the  present,  and  the  present 
only,  the  arguments  that  have  reference  to  the 
so-called  Michael  Angelo,  we  quote,  as  regards 
the  ‘ Rembrandt,’  a letter  published  in  the 
Times,  and  signed  “ A Lover  of  Art  for  Art’s 
sake.”  It  is  somewhat  long,  but  will  not  bear 
curtailment. 

“ Sir, — Lord  Overstone’s  reply  to  Lord  de 
Lisle  in  the  matter  of  the  so-called  Rembrandt 
requires  further  notice  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Granville’s  assurance  that  the  Government  are 
satisfied  with  it,  and  because  of  the  determination 
which  that  assurance  evinces  to  persevere  in  forc- 
ing the  picture — I can  use  no  more  appropriate 
phrase — upon  the  country  as  a genuine  work. 

“ If  you  will  allow  me  the  necessary  space,  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  how  little  cause  Lord 
Granville  has  for  the  satisfaction  he  affects, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  form 
our  own  opinion  of  the  many  comfortable 
things  which  arc  daily  said  in  our  behalf. 


“ Lord  Overstone  opens  his  case  by  declaring 
that  the  picture,  ‘ Christ  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren,’ had  been  publicly  exhibited  for  three 
years;  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  its 
genuineness  had  been  in  question  ‘ in  this  House,’ 
without  the  smallest  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  hecn  loudly  called  in  question  in  ‘ the 
other  House’  immediately  after  its  purchase, 
by  Lord  Elcho,  and  that  Lord  Elcho’s  mouth 
had  been  stopped  by  the  now  stereotyped 
assurance  that  the  history  of  the  picture  was 
known  from  the  time  of  its  being  painted  by 
Rembrandt  downwards ! And,  proceeds  Lord 
Overstone,  repealing  this  assertion,  ‘ in  order 
to  show  that  the  trustees  were  justified  in 
purchasing  the  picture  as  a great  work  in  itself, 
and  as  the  work  of  a great  master,  I will  give 
a statement  of  its  history  from  its  execution  to 
the  present  time.’  And,  then,  what  is  his 
statement  F Why,  that  it  is  ‘ believed  ’ that 
the  picture  was  painted  by  Rembrandt  in  1650, 
and  that  the  ‘ first  trace  ’ of  it  was  in  a cata- 
logue of  the  Pommersfelden  Gallery  in  1746! 
Surely,  after  so  hardy  a leap  of  a hundred 
years,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  told 
the  truth  boldly,  and  at  once — viz.,  that  the 
picture  had  no  history,  and  that  the  trustees 
bought  it  without  one ! For  my  part,  so 
strongly  am  I convinced  of  this,  that  I would 
willingly  let  them  off  the  first  hundred  years  if 
they  would  only  furnish  us  with  a real  history 
of  its  pedigree  for  the  second — that  is,  from 
1746  downwards.  They  would,  I am  assured, 
find  the  record  more  eventful  and  ambiguous 
than  they  are  prepared  for. 

“ It  is  true  Lord  Overstone  made  a halt  at 
the  year  1719,  and  stated  that  a still  earlier 
catalogue  of  the  Pommersfelden  pictures  was 
published  in  that  year,  and  added,  ‘ there  is 
the  strongest  belief  that  the  Rembrandt  was 
mentioned  in  it.’  I regret  to  say  that  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  that  catalogue,  which  Lord  Over- 
stone conveniently  assumes  to  be  lost,  but 
which  was  forthcoming  at  the  Pommersfelden 
sale  in  1867  (a  year  after  our  unhappy  purchase), 
and  which,  according  to  M.  Burger,  is  still  in 
possession  of  the  family.  Will  Lord  Overstone 
inform  us  if  the  trustees  took  any  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  this  sale  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Rembrandt  was  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  1719  or  not,  and  if  they  did 
not,  why  they  did  not  ? 

“ Lord  Overstone  dwells  with  considerable 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  picture  was  once 
in  the  Pommersfelden  collection,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  w'hen  or  how  it  got  out  of  that 
collection,  or  that  the  picture  put  forth  at  the 
sale  of  that  collection,  as  the  principal  work  in 
it,  was  a ‘ Rubens  ’ (lot  203),  which,  in  spite  of 
the  enthusiastic  encomiums  of  M.  Burger  (who 
figures  as  Lord  Overstone’s  chief  authority  in 
favour  of  the  Rembrandt),  was  adjudged  to  be 
spurious!  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  the 
family  that  they  had  previously  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  their  other  masterpiece,  ‘the 
Rembrandt,’  without  having  to  expose  it  to 
that  dreadful  test  a sale  by  auction ! What 
its  fate  would  have  been  is  illustrated  by  what 
befell  ‘the  Rubens,’  and  yet  another  ‘Rem- 
brandt ’ — a twin  picture  to  the  one  in  Trafalgar 
Square — which  was  put  up  for  sale  in  Pall 
Mall  a few  weeks  ago,  and  bought  in  without 
a bid  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  company.  All 
these  pictures,  Sir,  had  * a most  noble  ’ history, 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  was  genuine. 

“ Further,  as  regards  the  Gallery  ‘ Rem- 
brandt,’ how  was  it  that  Lord  Overstone  forgot 
to  mention  an  engraving  that  was  made  from  it 
inl812?  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  duly  recorded 
by  Mr.  Wornum  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Could  it  be  that  Lord  Over- 
stone had  heard  the  uncomfortable  rumour  that 
two  other  prints  of  it,  at  an  earlier  date,  had 
come  to  light  with  the  name  of  Eckhout  ap- 
pended to  them,  and  that,  like  a prudent  man, 
he  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing  about 
prints?  This  rumour  comes  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  is  coupled  with  another,  to  the  effect 
that  the  ‘ Rembrandt’  in  our  Gallery  is  one  of 
four  pictures  by  the  same  hand,  one  of  which, 
the  ‘Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,’  was  se- 
lected by  an  astute  dealer  as  a highly  speculative 
work,  which  might  be  successfully  passed  off  as 


a ‘ Rembrandt ,’  and  sold  accordingly.  These 
rumours  are  specimens  of  the  sinister  reports 
which  are  in  circulation,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  to  this  unlucky  picture.  The 
trustees  may  choose  to  disregard  them,  but  they 
cannot,  in  the  face  of  them,  pretend  that  the 
picture  they  have  bought  is  ‘ unquestion- 
able,’ or  escape  the  rash  promise  they  have 
made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  prove 
its  authenticity  from  Rembrandt's  time  down- 
wards. 

“ This  being  the  case,  I take  the  liberty  to 
repeat  my  suggestion  that  for  the  present  at 
least  the  words  ‘ attributed  to  ’ should  be  in- 
serted before  the  name  of  Rembrandt  on  the 
frame  of  the  picture,  and  that  the  undoubted 
Rembrandts  which  surround  it  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  proper  places.” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  subject  is 
not  “ done  with.”  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  again  brought  it  before 
the  House  of  Peers,  proposing  “ that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  Mr.  Boxall  to  buy  no  picture  in 
England  without  previously  submitting  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees.”  Earl  Granville 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  “ a 
great  mistake  to  invest  with  responsibility  a 
number  of  persons,  sometimes  attending,  some- 
times not  attending,  and  all  occupied  with 
other  matters  ; ” and  advised  in  preference,  to 
let  Mr.  Boxall  do  in  the  future  what  he  has 
done  in  the  past — have  his  own  way.  The 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  who  has  little  or  no 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  director ; or 
who  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  his  pur- 
chases from  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Macpherson,  and 
Lady  Eastlake : there  are  many  who  think 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  these  pictures  would 
have  been  “ bad  bargains  ” at  a fourth  of  the 
price  they  cost  the  nation ; in  fact,  nobody 
seems  satisfied  except  their  late  owners.  We 
may  live  to  see  his  lordship’s  advice  taken  ; — to 
“ put  the  supposed  ‘ Rembrandt  ’ with  the  spu- 
rious ‘Ecce  Homo’  in  the  cellar  of  the  National 
Gallery,”  and  the  painting  attributed  to 
Michael  .Angelo  by  its  side. 


SCULPTURES  ON  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  statues  on  the  front  of  the  London  ITni- 
versity,  in  Burlington  Gardens,  are  now 
placed,  but  as  the  building  is  still  encum- 
bered with  scaffolding,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  what  may  be  the  effect  when  this 
shall  be  removed.  We  have  watched  the  erec- 
tion from  its  commencement,  but  have  never 
augured  favourably  of  its  appearance  in  a site 
so  confined : as,  being  a studiously  ornate 
composition,  it  should  be  seen  as  a whole  from 
a proper  distance ; but  there  is  no  point  from 
which  the  entire  front  can  be  seen  so  that  its 
relative  proportions  can  be  considered.  Of  the 
statues  whereof  we  are  about  to  speak,  there 
are  twenty-two ; and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  repre- 
sented was  confided  to  a Committee,  for  whose 
guidance  certain  conditions  were  proposed, 
which  we  very  briefly  recapitulate  in  order 
that  the  scheme  of  commemoration  may  be 
intelligible.  1.  The  four  seated  figures  over  the 
four  piers  of  the  entrance  portico,  should 
typify  the  four  faculties  of  the  University,  as 
represented  by  Englishmen  illustrious  in  Art, 
Science,  Law,  and  Medicine,  respectively.  2.  The 
six  standing  figures  on  the  roof-line  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  building  should  be  in  the 
classical  style,  and  should  represent  men  of 
ancient  times,  eminent  in  various  departments 
of  study  included  in  the  University  course. 

3.  That  the  six  standing  figures  in  the  niches  of 
the  ground-floor  of  the  wings  should  be  por- 
trait statues  of  distinguished  representatives  of 
modern  knowledge ; those  on  the  west  wing 
Britons,  and  those  on  the  east  wing  foreigners. 

4.  That  the  six  standing  figures  on  the  roof- 
line of  the  wings  should  also  be  statues  of 
distinguished  representatives  of  modern  know- 


ledge— those  on  the  west  wing  Britons,  and 
those  on  the  east  wing  foreigners.  In  defer- 
ence to  these  conditions  the  six  statues  on 
the  roof-line  represent  Galen,  Cicero,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Archimedes,  and  Justinian.  The 
last  name  did  not,  we  believe,  appear  among 
those  first  selected  as  the  ancient  celebrities. 
The  representative  of  Law,  was,  we  believe,  to 
have  been  Tribonian,  who  became  reputed  from 
having  been  employed  by  Justinian  to  assist  in 
a revision  of  the  ancient  Roman  codes.  For 
Tribonian,  Justinian  has  been  substituted,  and 
the  substitution  is  sufficiently  justified  by  his- 
tory. We  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  pre- 
sence of  Davy  in  that  place  which  Dalton  was 
elected  to  occupy.  The  merits  of  Dalton  cannot 
be  denied,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  in  chemical  and  physical 
science  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has 
known. 

The  sculptors  were  chosen  by  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, and  the  original  list  named  Lough,  J.  S.  i 
Westmacott,  Woodington,  Noble,  Thoed,  Dur- 
ham, and  Foley ; and  six  of  these  were  appointed 
to  execute  each  three  statues,  while  four  were  ; 
allotted  to  Mr.  Durham.  In  consequence  of  his 
numerous  engagements,  Mr.  Foley  declined  his 
share  of  the  commission,  which  was  delegated 
to  Mr.  McDowell,  and  Mr.  Wyon  has  executed 
we  believe,  the  three  statues  which  were 
allotted  to  Mr.  Lough.  Of  the  six  figures  on 
the  roof-line,  three  wore  executed  by  West- 
macott, those  of  Galen,  Cicero,  and  Aris- 
totle ; the  other  three,  representing  Plato, 
Archimedes,  and  Justinian,  are  the  works  of 
Mr.  Woodington.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
these  figures  would  present  simply  well-dis- 
posed studies  of  drapery,  and  nothing  more. 
But  they  have  by  no  means  been  slighted 
because  they  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
eye.  The  subjects  are  the  least  grateful  of 
the  entire  selection;  ample  justice,  however, 
as  to  work  and  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
done  them,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  in  looking  at 
them  at  an  angle  of  some  sixty  degrees — a con- 
dition which  places  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
detailed  criticism.  The  four  figures  in  front  of 
the  Council-room  windows  are  sitting  statues  of 
Newton,  Bentham,  Milton,  and  Harvey.  These 
are  by  Durham,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  are 
productions  of  great  genius.  Yet  there  is 
diversity  of  quality  in  them,  the  statue  of 
Newton,  for  instance,  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  work  of  its  class,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a model  so  fine  is  rendered  in  no 
better  material  than  Portland  stone.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  these  four  statues 
are  by’  one  hand,  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
they  could  have  been  so  .uniformly  simple 
and  effective  as  the  work  of  different  artists. 
There  is  in  the  composition  one  striking  pecu- 
liarity’, which,  had  they’  been  the  work  of 
various  hands,  would  not  perhaps  have  occurred 
in  more  than  one ; and  that  is  the  figures 
are  seated  on  a mere  block  of  stone,  the  con- 
ventional chair  being  dispensed  with.  This,  in 
a sitting  portrait-statue,  is,  we  may  say,  an 
entirely  original  idea;  we  cannot  learn  that 
anything  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  essayed 
in  modern  Art.  In  Mr.  Durham’s  statue  of 
Milton,  the  likeness  is  unmistakable,  and  the 
gentleness  of  the  character  is  impressively  set 
forth.  These  four  are  the  most  prominent 
figures,  and  of  the  whole,  those  alone  which  at 
present  offer  themselves  to  criticism.  The  three 
upper  figures  on  the  east  wing,  are  Galileo, 
Goethe,  and  Laplace ; the  three  lower  figures  are 
Leibnitz,  Cuvier,  and  Linnams — the  six  statues 
being  the  work  of  Wyon  and  McDowell,  respec- 
tively. Those  on  the  west  wing,  above,  are 
Hunter,  Hume,  and  Davy ; and  the  three 
beneath  are  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Adam  Smith — 
works  of  Noble  and  Theed.  To  these  statues, 
in  connection  with  the  building  which  they 
ornament,  a long  essay  only’  could  do  justice,  as 
every  figure  so  embodying  a remarkable  charac- 
ter merits  consideration  that  would  traverse  the 
limit  by  which  we  are  bound.  The  building  is  in 
embellishment  the  richest  in  London:  the  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Pennethome.  The  Renaissance  orna- 
mentation harmonizes  extremely’  well  with  the 
mixed  character  of  the  architecture.  The  most 
daring  venture  is  the  introduction  of  the  royal 
shield  amidst  classic  and  Renaissance  ornament 
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ENGLISH  MOSAIC. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  consider  even 
ordinary  domestic  decoration  otherwise  than  as 
an  expensive  luxury — bey’ond  the  means  of  the 
mass  of  the  middle  classes ; therefore  any  process 
which  promises  to  place  a cheap  means  of 
domestic  enrichment  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  merits  notice  at  our  hands  and  patronage 
from  the  public.  Of  all  the  materials  now 
employed  for  such  purposes  there  is  nothing 
so  suitable  as  the  different  vitreous  substances 
producible  from  a flux  of  glass  and  sand,  or 
glass  and  coloured  earths  or  mineral  colours — 
a material  of  a nature  similar  to,  though  cheaper 
and  of  commoner  quality  than,  the  glass  used 
for  mosaic.  Some  years  ago  mosaic  was  taken 
up  as  an  industrial  Art  by  Messrs.  Rust  and 
Son  of  Carlisle  Street,  Lambeth,  and  they’  in  a 
short  time  exhibited  works  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
an  Art  entirely  new  to  them.  One  of  their 
mosaic  works  is  the  figure  of  Palissy  in  the 
great  hall  at  South  Kensington.  The  firm  is 
at  present  occupied  in  the  production  of  the 
imitative  gems  and  coloured  bosses  intended  for 
insertion  in  the  Albert  Memorial,  and  these  aro 
formed  at  a cost  with  which  no  other  method 
of  manufacture  can  compete  for  rapidity’  and 
cheapness.  Their  imitations  of  lapis  lazuli, 
porphyry,  and  stone  of  all  colours,  are  perfect, 
and  they  are  produced  with  a celerity  and 
exactitude  that  set  at  naught  all  the  efforts  of 
handicraft.  The  base  of  these  imitative  gems  is 
refuse  glass — broken  bottles — metal  of  that  kind 
which  was  employed  as  the  substratum  of 
roads  and  pavements ; the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial is  a shilling  or  fifteen  pence  a hundred- 
weight. The  required  forms  are  produced  by- 
moulding,  after  which  they  are  polished  in  the 
usual  way’.  A mason  or  carver  would  be  busied 
two  or  three  days  in  forming  with  the  chisel 
some  of  the  shapes  we  saw;  but  by  means  of  the 
iron  mould  a thousand  of  certain  of  these  casts 
can  be  produced  in  a day’  by  a man  and  a boy. 
The  process  is  simple  enough.  By  means  of 
the  usual  long  iron  tool,  a mass  of  molten  glass 
is  taken  from  the  furnace  and  placed  in  the 
mould,  which  is  immediately  put  under  a press, 
whence  it  is  removed  in  the  shape  required,  and 
when  cold  is  ready  to  be  polished  if  it  be 
coloured  glass ; but  if  only  a tile  or  form  made 
of  glass  and  sand,  is  ready  for  being  inlaid 
either  as  a flooring  or  as  a facing  to  a wall. 
Neither  the  material  nor  the  labour  is  expen- 
sive ; skilled  labour  therefore  does  not  enhance 
the  cost  of  production,  for  men  and  boys  accus- 
tomed to  subordinate  duties  in  a glass-house 
require  little  instruction  to  produce  these  forms. 

Some  of  the  most  ingenious  works  of  Messrs. 
Rust  and  Son  are  at  the  Architectural  Museum 
in  Westminster.  One  remarkable  example 
is  the  facing  of  a wall  with  white  glass  tiles, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  with  white  glass  bricks ; the  wall 
is  crossed  by  bands  of  an  imitation  of  por- 
phyry’, studded  with  flowers.  Above  this  sec- 
tion of  -wall  is  a lunette,  presenting  on  a gold 
ground  a florid  composition,  inlaid,  but  in 
relief — quite  a new  feature  in  this  kind  of  orna- 
mentation. The  tessera!  produced  by’  Messrs. 
Rust  have  not  the  slippery  surface  which  renders 
this  kind  of  flooring  somewhat  dangerous. 
The  tiles  have  any  amount  of  colour,  but  without 
glaze,  and  consequently  the  foothold  is  more 
firm  than  on  a glassy  surface.  In  mosaic  there 
is  a version  of  the  ‘ Tribute  Money,’  after  an  old 
picture  ; and  the  royal  arms  also  in  mosaic — an 
extremely  complicated  subject  for  work  of  this 
kind.  Another  curiosity  in  glass  material  is  the 
head  of  a monk,  worked  out  in  a composition  of 
glass  in  fine  powder  mixed  with  lime,  also  in  fine 
pow-der,  in  equal  proportions.  This  invention 
we  conceive  to  be  susceptible  of  great  develop- 
ment ; indeed  all  the  works  we  have  mentioned 
are  only  in  their  infancy,  but  the  enterprise, 
which  has  been  thus  far  successful,  must 
accomplish  much  in  the  direction  of  good  and 
cheap  ornamentation.  The  labours  of  Messrs. 
Rust  and  Son  are  directed  to  the  production  of 
utilities  in  which  are  combined  at  once  cheap- 
ness and  elegance. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Sixteen  thousand  pounds  is  our  Christmas,  or 
rather  our  Midsummer,  bill  for  the  expenses  of 
the  National  Gallery.  It  cannot  be  considered 
disproportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case ; but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject  if  the  matter  were 
placed  on  a more  intelligible  and  permanent 
footing.  The  gallery  we  now’  have,  and 
which  is  by’  no  means  overcrowded  or  unfitted 
for  the  display  of  the  treasures  it  contains,  is 
national  property.  Rent  and  taxes  do  not 
afflict  its  conservators.  The  expenses  of  main- 
tenance, watching,  and  administration,  are  not 
necessarily  large.  They  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  definite  and  permanent— a settled  item  of 
national  cost,  independent  of  party  or  of  chance. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  collection ; as  to  which,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  allot  a definite  annual  sum  for  this 
purpose,  within  the  limits  of  which  a certain 
discretion  should  be  given  to  the  curator,  or 
the  proper  officer,  as  to  purchase.  An  in- 
telligible business-course  would  thus  bo  fol- 
lowed up,  and  we  might  be  spared  the  pain  and 
the  shame  of  hearing  such  statements  as  those 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bi-n- 
tinck,  that  two  pictures,  one  by’  Van  Huysum 
and  one  by  Cuyp,  which,  in  June,  1867,  and  in 
April,  1868,  had  been  sold  in  Christy's  auction- 
room  for  761  guineas,  had  been  lately  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery’  for  the  sum  of  £1,800. 

A further  example  of  that  scramble  among 
our  various  public  bodies  which  the  want  of  a 
ministerial  chief,  responsible  for  the  national 
expenditure  in  matters  of  Art,  so  gaily  en- 
courages, is  cited  as  having  recently  occurred 
with  regard  to  some  remarkable  works  by 
Hogarth.  Among  our  four  or  five  occasionally 
picture-purchasing  departments  are,  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery’. 
When  the  Hogarths  came  to  the  hammer  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  they  should  become  pub- 
lic property.  But  the  question  aroso  how  ? 
The  National  Gallery  desired  to  purchase,  but 
the  Portrait  Gallery  claimed  the  pictures  as 
appropriate  to  their  own  collection.  The  price 
ran  high  for  a picture  of  great  interest;  the 
Portrait  Gallery  purchasers  were  at  the  end  of 
their  tether ; and  thus  none  of  these  valuable 
works  found  their  way’  to  the  national  collection ! 
so  well  do  we  carry  out  the  system  “ how  not  to 
do  it ! ” * 

The  annual  state  progress  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  through  Italy  may  be  not 
unjustly  regarded  as  a sort  of  public  invitation 
to  any’  picture- seller  in  that  peninsula  to  como 
and  make  the  most  of  that  productive  milch  cow, 
the  English  Government.  The  chance  that 
a plain-dealing,  honourable,  straightforward 
Englishman  has,  when  he  carries  his  own 
insular  method  of  bargain  among  a people 
so  Oriental  in  their  practice  as  to  buy-ing  and 
selling  as  are  our  adroit  Italian  friends,  is 
ludicrously  small.  How  rapidly  our  method 
has  educated  a people  so  ready  to  learn  (when  to 
learn  is  to  profit)  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the 
prices  paid  by  different  Art- purchasing  mission- 
aries. We  question  whether  even  the  most 
exalted  and  romantic  Italian  imagination,  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  soared  to  the  level  of  the 
prices  paid  for  some  of  the  curious  but  ugly’  bits  of 
Gubbio  ware  which  are  now  to  be  seen  at  South 
Kensington.  When  we  contrast  the  prices  at 
which  someof  the  finest  pictures  of  Italian  masters 
have  been  privately  purchased,  with  those  with 


* [The  picture  here  alluded  to  is  a portrait  of  Hogarth  at 
his  easel,  painted  by  himself.  It  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Agnew  and  Sons,  the  well-known  publi-hers  of  Manchester. 
A short  time  after  the  sale,  Mr.  Hisraeli  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  what  he  considered  an 
act  of  great  liberuliiy  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  were  not  awrare  they  were  bid- 
ding against  the  agent  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Messrs.  Agnew  had  signified  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
a desire  to  resign  their  purchase  on  payment  of  the  sum 
offered  for  it  at  the  sale  by  the  agent.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  of  the  question  which  ought  to  be  considered 
when  an  agent  of  our  national  picture-galleries  desires  to 
acquire  a work  at  a public  sale.  If  no  one  is  to  bid  against 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  picture  is  wanted  for  tin- 
country , he  would  get  it  at  his  own  price,  but  evidently  at. 
a sacrifice  to  which  the  owner  of  the  property  would  not  bo 
disposed  to  submit.  The  latter  looks  to  competition  for 
realising  the  full  value  of  what  he  sells. — Ed.  A.-J.] 


■which  we  are  now  becoming  familiar  as  paid  for 
new  acquisitions  to  the  National  Gallery,  it  is 
clear  that  our  authorities  have  yet  room  for 
much  instruction,  even  in  so  simple  a matter  as 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  a foreign  purchase  on 
the  propriety  of  which  they  have  determined. 

If  the  Rembrandt  be  a disproportionately 
extravagant  purchase,  and  the  Michael  Angelo 
a study  rather  than  a picture  for  a national 
collection  of  the  character  that  distinguishes 
our  own,  the  like  could  not  be  said  of  either  of 
three  other  new  acquisitions  numbered  796, 
797,  and  798.  Of  these  the  third  is  open  to  no 
question  on  the  score  of  price,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks. 
It  is  the  work  of  P.  de  Champagne,  and  presents 
a careful  and  remarkable  group  of  studies  of 
the  head  of  the  great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu — 
namely,  a pale  face  between  two  profiles,  one 
to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left.  The  familiar 
features  of  the  great  statesman  are  presented 
with  rare  fidelity,  and  the  difference — such 
. a difference  as  may  often  be  detected  in  actual 
life — between  the  two  profiles  is  an  invaluable 
study  for  the  systematic  physiognomist.  Van 
Huysum  has  signed  and  dated  his  group  of 
flowers — peonies,  tulips,  marigolds,  roses,  ex- 
quisite convolvuluses — in  a terra-cotta  vase. 
A bird's  nest,  which  is  rather  awkwardly 
attached  to  the  architectural  support  of  the  vase, 
is  a wonder  of  microscopic  accuracy,  when 
closely  regarded.  The  butterflies  and  the  huge 
fly  might  deceive  their  conquerors.  For  the 
style  of  subject,  the  work  is  one  of  rare  merit 
and  beauty.  The  solid  and  massive  “man's 
portrait,”  by  Cuyp,  is  a fine  picture,  in  good 
preservation,  a not  unworthy  addition  to  a col- 
lection which  in  its  Vandykes,  its  seven  Rem- 
brandts, its  Raffaelles,  and  its  Gainsboroughs, 
possesses  some  of  the  finest  portraits  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world. 


THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 

ENGRAVER  FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  CARRIBIl- 
BELLEUSE. 

As  a subject  of  Christian  Art  this  treat- 
ment of  Mary  and  the  Infant  Christ  may 
appear  both  novel  and  irreverential.  But 
the  sculptor  has  authority  for  it  in  some 
pictures  by  the  old  painters — those  of  the 
Pre-Raffaellite  period,  or  about  Raffaelle’s 
time — in  which  the  Virgin  is  seen  holding 
up  her  infant,  as  for  the  benefit  of  a crowd 
of  worshippers  or  sight- seers.  The  act 
may  be  undignified,  looking  at  it  from  a 
sacred  point  of  view,  but  such  an  exhibition, 
even  of  the  “ holy  child  Jesus,”  is  scarcely 
unnatural  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

Tried  by  the  true  principles  of  sculptural 
Art,  a composition  of  this  kind  is  open 
to  objection ; it  lacks  simplicity  and  dignity, 
two  attributes  of  one  class  of  sculpture,  and 
has  no  claim  to  grandeur,  the  attribute  of 
another  class.  It  has  that  picturesque 
character  in  which  modern  sculptors  are 
apt  to  indulge,  and  which  is  generally 
popular.  M.  Carrier-Belleuse,  whose  ‘ Entre 
deux  Amours’  we  somewhat  recently  intro- 
duced into  our  Journal,  is  rapidly  rising  into 
eminence  in  Paris,  and  has  lately  carried  off 
the  first  prize,  in  competition,  for  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  O’Higgins,  the 
“liberator”  of  Chili,  to  be  erected  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  state.  His  group  of  ‘ The 
Virgin  Mother’  is  more  naturalistic  than 
ideal;  somewhat  florid  in  conception  and 
treatment,  and  graceful  in  the  action  of  the 
principal  figure,  which  is  undoubtedly 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  type  of  woman- 
hood. It  would  have  improved  the  com- 
position as  a whole  if  the  drapery  in  which 
the  infant  is  clothed  had  been  shortened,  or 
even  slightly  curved : the  long  straight  fall 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  eye  ; it  matches  too 
closely  the  line  of  the  Virgin’s  dress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  figure. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Dunblane. — Aided  by  a parliamentary  grant 
of  £50  per  annum,  the  restoration  of  this  ancient 
cathedral  has  recently  been  partly  commenced. 
The  storms  of  seven  centuries  have  injured  the 
massive  pile  in  every  corner;  the  pillars  of 
the  Nuns’  Gallery,  and  the  entire  nave  are, 
it  is  feared,  more  than  decayed  and  defaced. 

Stirling. — It  will  he  time  enough  — and 
perhaps  only  just — to  state  our  opinion  of  the 
Wallace  Monument  when  it  is  completed,  in 
September,  the  date  fixed  by  the  last  of  the 
promises  of  the  committee;  but  let  us  note, 
meantime,  that  a considerable  sum  is  still  re- 
quired for  building  operations  ; that  another  of 
the  countless  sickly  appeals  is  about  to  be  made 
to  the  public;  and  a fresh  discord  has  been 
introduced  among  the  subscribers  by  a proposal 
of  the  committee  to  insert  in  the  eight  windows 
of  the  two  intermediate  halls  of  the  main  tower, 

‘ stained  glass,’  bearing  suitable  inscriptions, 
the  name  of  the  donor,  and  other  matter  at  the 
will  of  the  giver. 

I Exeter. — The  Albert  Memorial  Museum  is 

I expected  to  he  ready  for  occupation  by  the 
I beginning  of  the  present  month.  It  will  he  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  Association  during 
their  visit. 

Leeds. — A meeting  was  held  in  the  month  of 
July  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Art  and  Science  for  the  town.  A 
committee  was  formed,  with  the  head-master  of 
the  Leeds  Grammar-School  as  chairman.  A 
head-master,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  and  a second 
master,  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  were  appointed.  It 
was  resolved  to  commence  operations  with  a 
i School  of  Art  and  Science,  the  final  object 
is  stated  to  he,  to  provide  efficient  schools 
i for  Art  and  Science  teaching,  and  to  establish 
Galleries  of  Art  and  a Museum  of  Industry  free 
to  the  public,  and  free  also  to  the  students  of 
the  Art  and  Science  Schools.  It  was  determined 
I to  carry  on  the  schools  under  the  direction  of 
and  in  connection  with,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Government,  and,  eventually, 
to  erect  a building  wholly  devoted  to  secondary 
education,  with  the  advice  of  the  Art-Depart- 
ment. We  do  not  precisely  see  the  object  of 
this  movement,  unless  it  he  to  enlarge  and 
supplement  the  operations  of  the  School  of  Art 
which  has  been  long  established  in  Leeds,  and 
in  which  Mr.  Walter  Smith  has  for  many  years 
held  the  position  of  head-master.  We  have  an 
idea,  however,  of  recently  seeing  a statement 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  retired  from  the  post, 
probably  with  a view  to  the  new  appointment 
he  has  received.  Is  Leeds  then  to  have  two 
Schools  ? or  is  the  old  one  to  be  merged  into 
the  projected  institution  ? 

Manchester. — Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  whose 
works  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  we  noticed  some 
time  hack,  is  engaged  upon  the  decoration  of 
the  proscenium  for  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, which  is  undergoing  a general  renova- 
tion.— Mr.  Noble  has  received  a commission  for 
a large  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Town-Hall. 

Oxford. — The  statue  of  Adam  Smith,  by  M. 
Gasser,  has  been  placed  on  a temporary  pedes- 
tal in  the  ground-floor  of  the  Randolph  Gallery 
for  public  view.  Some  time  since  a committee 
— consisting  of  the  late  Lord  Taunton,  Lord 
Justice- General  Inglis,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
and  Professor  Thorold  Rogers — was  formed  to 
adopt  measures  for  purchasing  the  statue,  the 
price  of  which  is  7007.,  with  the  object  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  University.  More  than  4007. 
has  already  been  subscribed. 

Warminster. — An  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
opened  here  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  the  Town 
Hall.  With  the  exception  of  one  table  and  its 
contents,  as  the  chairman  remarked, — “ All  the 
visitors  saw  around  them  was  the  work  of  men 
and  women  in  Warminster,  Heytesbury,  and 
adjacent  villages.”  Lord  Henry  Thynne,  M.P.,  i 
bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  numerous  j 
objects,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  which  were 
gathered  together. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PRIZES. 

The  private  view  of  the  pictures,  &c.,  selected 
1 by  the  prizeholders  of  the  present  year,  was 
| opened  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  British 
! Artists  in  Pall  Mall,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
August.  The  highest  prize,  that  of  £200,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  H.  Shand,  who  selected,  from  the 
Koval  Academy,  Mr.  Ansdell’s  picture  ‘Winter 
Shooting,’  the  price  of  which  was  £350,  the 
difference,  we  presume,  being  made  up  by  Mr. 

I Shand.  There  are  two  prizes  of  £‘150  each,  one 
j of  which  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  picture,  ‘Bea- 
trice,’ from  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  chosen 
j from  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr.  James  Robert- 
i son,  the  other  being  ‘A  Dutch  Landscape,’  by 
A.  Burke,  chosen  by  Mrs.  Cohden,  also  from 
| the  Royal  Academy.  The  three  £100  prizes 
| are  * The  Day  of  Rest,’  by  M.  Claxton  ; ‘ The 
j Old  Priory  Farm,’  G.  Chester;  and  ‘ Left  in 
Charge,’  J.  Gow.  Of  the  value  of  £75  each 
there  are  four  pictures  : ‘A  Passing  Storm,’  E. 
N.  Downard;  ‘The  Parable  of  our  Lord — the 
King  taking  account  of  his  Servants,’  a water- 
colour drawing  by  P.  Priolo ; ‘ The  Uri  Koths- 
bock  from  Sissigen — Lake  of  Lucerne’  (water- 
colour), C.  Davidson ; and  ‘The  Castle  and 
Town  of  Saumur,  on  the  Loire,’  G.  C.  Stanfield. 
There  are  four  prizes  of  £60  each,  six  of  £50  each, 
and  others  valued  at  various  amounts,  descending 
to  £10,  of  which  there  are  not  fewer  than 
twenty-two.  The  entire  number  of  pictures 
exhibited  is  91 ; and  of  drawings  there  are  29, 
making  in  the  whole  120  pictures  and  drawings, 
many  of  which  are  by  artists  of  high  reputation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  observations  on 
these  works,  as  most  of  them  passed  under 
our  notice  when  first  exhibited. 

With  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the  re- 
serve fund,  now  amounting  to  £14,911,  many 
propositions  have  been  put  forth  for  its  most 
advantageous  investment ; but  perhaps  the 
wisest  appropriation  of  the  money  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a gallery  and  permanent  exhi- 
bition, with  suitable  premises  as  offices  for  the 
society.  It  has  been  asked — why,  with  their 
ample  means,  the  society  has  not  established  a 
school  of  Art  ? hut  of  such  institutions,  public 
and  private,  there  are  more  than  required. 
We  know  how  far  in  these  days  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  will  go  towards  the 
acquisition  of  a gallery  in  an  approved  locality. 
The  Art-Union  has  always  held  its  exhibitions 
in  rooms  within  the  limited  pale  of  the  region 
consecrated  to  Art-exhibition,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  a removal  beyond  this  circle 
must  damage  at  least  the  prestige  of  the  society. 
We  mean  that  £15,000  would  not  supply  such 
a home  and  settlement  as  the  Art-Union  is 
entitled  to  claim.  We  remember  the  sum  that 
was  asked  for  a renewal  of  the  lease  of  the 
house  in  which  the  British  Institution  held  its 
exhibitions.  The  directors  of  the  Institution 
have  a reserve  fund  of  £15,000  ; but  they  have 
not  thought  themselves  equal,  with  such  a sum, 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  institution.  As 
the  appropriation  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
Art-Union  has  been  ventilated,  we  desire  very 
earnestly  to  learn  the  plan  proposed ; under  the 
persuasion  that  the  Art-Union  of  London  has 
the  power  of  conferring  benefits  on  Art  and  its 
professors  in  other  directions  than  those  in 
which  it  has  now  for  thirty-two  years  distin- 
guished itself.  The  British  Institution  is  at 
length  extinct ; until  recently,  hopes,  we  know, 
were  entertained  of  resuscitating  it,  hut  no 
intention  now  exists  on  the  part  of  the  late 
directors,  or  we  may  say  the  present  trustees,  of 
making  any  attempt  for  its  restoration.  We 
may  therefore  now  fairly  ask, — what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  £15,000?  If  it  be  invested  in  the  in- 
terests of  Art,  and  it  cannot  well  be  employed  in 
any  other  direction,  that  sum,  added  to  the  means 
in  the  possession  of  the  Art-Union — but  not  un- 
conditionally— would  admit  of  the  acquisition  or 
erection  of  a building  as  offices  and  exhibition 
rooms  for  the  Art-Union,  which,  during  a part  of 
the  year,  might  he  employed  for  the  display  of  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters — that 
unique  exhibition,  whose  extinction  is  so  gene- 
rally deplored. 


THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER 


ENGRAVED  BY  R.  A.  ARTLETT,  FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  CARRIE  R .BELLEUSE . 
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STATUE  OF  MR.  PEABODY. 


The  position  selected  for  the  statue  of  Mr. 
Peabody  is  not  happy.  By  persons  coming- 
into  London  the  first  view  obtained  is  that 
of  the  hack  of  the  head,  the  shoulders,  and 
the  hack  of  the  chair,  over,  or  through,  a 
screen  of  iron  railings,  which  wo  hope  it  is 
intended  to  remove.  This  unfortunate  aspect 
regards  Old  Broad  Street.  Advancing  into 
Threadneedle  Street,  the  best  point  of  vision  is 
one  from  the  north  footpath  immediately  oppo- 
site the  statue  where  the  profile  (the  best 
outline)  is  caught.  Before  the  gate  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  reached,  the  figure  is 
entirely  obscured  by  the  corner  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  From  the  opening  to  the  east  of 
that  building,  the  proximity  is  far  too  close  to 
be  tolerable.  From  every  point  of  view,  the 
want  of  background  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
figure ; the  window  and  projections  of  the 
Scottish  Amicable  Insurance  Company  form- 
ing anything  but  a congruous  architectural 
setting. 

We  cannot  but  judge,  then,  that  the  statue 
is  unfortunately  placed.  As  to  its  intrinsic 
merit,  room  exists  for  more  difference  of  opinion: 
or  rather,  considerable  difference  will  arise 
according  as  the  better  or  the  worse  points  of 
the  work  are  most  closely  regarded. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  a 
simplicity  of  pose  almost  amounting  to  dignity. 
The  fidelity  of  the  sculptor  to  the  dress  of  the 
day  is  close,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has 
rendered  such  unpicturesque  details  as  hoots 
and  trousers,  in  bronze,  is  far  higher  than  that 
of  some  of  the  realistic  statues  of  a late  artist 
on  which  no  small  amount  of  public  attention 
has  recently  been  directed.  Then  the  colour  of 
the  golden  bronze,  or  brassy  gilding,  of  which 
the  entire  cast  consists,  appears  bright,  clean, 
and  pleasant,  when  compared  with  the  nearest 
visible  statue,  the  very  grimy  mounted  Wel- 
lington. The  chair  is  well  designed,  and 
adequately  executed,  although  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  holding  to  upholstery  rather  than  to 
Art.  On  the  whole,  the  aim  of  the  sculptor 
has  evidently  been  to  give  a realistic  portrai- 
ture, in  colossal  proportions,  of  the  man  as  he 
actually  lives  and  moves  among  those  who 
know  him. 

From  this  effort,  however,  the  higher  order 
of  the  sculptor’s  genius  has  held  aloof.  The 
sitting  figure  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
best  portrait  statues,  even  in  our  own  country, 
that  a carte-de-visite  does  to  a finely  painted 
head.  There  is  nothing  to  throw  around  the 
figure  that  air  of  grandeur,  which,  in  male 
figures,  is  the  great  desideratum  of  sculpture. 
The  balanced  exactitude  of  the  details  of  the 
dress  may  be  intended  to  indicate  precision  of 
character,  but  they  are  anything  but  sculp- 
turesque. It  is  true  that  the  large  size — nearly, 
or  quite,  the  double  of  life — renders  every 
common-place  and  well-known  detail  more 
obtrusive.  But  it  is  in  meeting  this  very 
difficulty  that  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  is 
shown ; and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  so  many 
other  of  our  street-bronzes,  it  may  be  noted 
that  a greater  minuteness,  precision,  and 
delicate  incision,  of  detail  would  have  added 
immensely  to  the  picturesqe  effect  of  the  statue. 
In  a word,  we  hold  that  the  realistic  statues  of 
the  day  fail  to  satisfy  the  taste,  not  so  much 
because  the  dress  is  in  itself  unbecoming  or 
unpicturesque,  as  because  the  sculptor  has  failed 
to  give  to  his  work  that  labour,  at  once  bold 
and  minute,  which  would  bring  out  a sharp 
shadow  from  every  fold  and  from  every  border, 
and  thus  enrich  the  large  surface  with  an  appro- 
priate and  tasteful  ornamentation. 

The  left  hand  cannot,  certainly,  be  a portrait. 
It  is  coarse,  heavy,  unmodulated,  and  unmean- 
ing ; or,  if  it  have  a meaning  at  all,  it  tells  a 
tale  the  very  reverse  of  that  open-handed 
generosity  which  two  hemispheres  agree  to 
honour.  The  head,  bold,  but  lacking  some- 
thing in  boldness  as  well  as  in  delicacy,  is 
the  best  part  of  the  figure.  The  right  hand, 
folded  on  the  knee,  is  better  than  the  left, 
which  clutches  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
The  neckcloth,  as  this  garment  used  to  he 
called,  is  disfigured  by  a crack,  which,  if  not 


cared  for,  is  likely  to  prove  an  increasing 
injury  to  the  statue. 

These  grave  and  serious  drawbacks  to  our 
admiration  of  this  last  production  of  the  realis- 
tic school  of  portrait-sculptors  may  be  thought 
to  culminate  in  the  observation,  that  what  is 
most  unreal  is  the  conception  of  the  figure.  A 
respectable  middle-aged  merchant  seated,  hat- 
less,  out  of  doors,  in  London,  is  as  inappro- 
priate and  unrealisable  an  idea  as  a warrior 
in  a toga,  or  a Stuart  king  in  Roman  armour. 
Nor  is  this  a fantastic  criticism ; for  in  the 
effect  of  the  constant  shift  and  play  of  light 
over  the  figure,  and  in  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
millions  who  will  gaze  on  it  not  one  will  see  it 
as  the  sculptor  did,  when  he  finished  his  model, 
lies  an  element  of  untruth  that  no  detail  of 
chair,  and  coat,  and  vest,  and  trousers,  and 
boots,  can  overcome.  We  have  not,  for  certain, 
an  idealised  statue.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  a correct  use  of  language  to  call  this 
semi-colossal  bronze  realistic. 

The  cast  slab  on  which  the  figure  rests  is 
incised  “ Ferd.  Miller  fudit,  Miinchen,  1869.” 
This  slab  rests  on  a pedestal  of  polished  pink 
granite,  with  a moulded  base  of  grey  granite. 
We  cannot  consider  the  statue  a very  valuable 
adornment  to  the  city ; but  in  the  heart  of  many 
a poor  man,  and  in  the  honour  and  love  of  all 
to  whom  these  emotions  are  natural,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  known,  is  enshrined  afar 
nobler  monument  to  this  benefactor  of  his  race. 


MR.  BIERSTADT’S  WORKS. 

At  Messrs.  McLean’s,  in  the  Haymarket,  may 
be  seen  chromo-lithographic  reproductions  of 
two  pictures  by  Mr.  Bierstadt,  the  distinguished 
American  artist.  Both  subjects  are  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains — one  of  them  bearing  that 
title,  the  other  is  called  ‘The  Storm.’  The 
nearest  passages  of  the  scene  represented  in 
the  former  picture  occur  on  a verdant  flat  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado,  where  the 
river  descends  to  the  plain  from  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains.  The  place  is  rich  with  verdure, 
abundantly  covered  with  foliage  and  herbage, 
and  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  river.  But  the 
great  features  of  the  picture  are  the  mountains, 
which  immediately  close  the  view.  The  singu- 
lar confusion  of  peaks  of  bare  rock  tells 
forcibly  of  some  fearful  convulsions  of  nature, 
referring  to  a period  of  which  record  is  borne 
only  by  the  earth  itself.  These  piles  of  rocks 
are  like  nothing  that  we  are  familiar  with  in 
Europe.  They  seem  to  afFord  no  kind  of 
sustenance  to  animal  life,  and  therefore  hold 
out  no  temptation  in  their  rugged  heights  to 
human  enterprise  in  the  way  even  of  hunting 
or  trapping,  although  we  see  in  the  plain  a 
party  of  Indians  who  have  been  successful  in 
the  chase.  From  near  the  centre  of  the  lofty 
range  rises  a pointed  and  remarkable  peak  of 
rock,  called  the  Mount  Landor,  after  General 
Landor,  the  American  officer  who,  in  1858, 
was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment to  survey  this  region,  which  before 
that  time  was  unknown.  The  object  of  the 
survey  was  the  discovery  of  some  route  across 
the  continent  to  California.  To  this  exploring 
party,  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt  was  attached  ; but 
it  was  not  until  he  and  his  few  companions 
had  quitted  the  surveying  party,  and  were 
returning  homeward,  that  this  particular 
locality  was  discovered.  The  scene  everywhere 
bears  the  impress  of  almost  virgin  nature  : there 
is  no  sign  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  life  with 
which  the  subject  is  animated,  this  character 
is  admirably  sustained. 

‘ The  Storm  ’ is  also  a passage  of  Rocky 
Mountain  scenery,  showing  a basin  much 
like  an  exhausted  crater ; but  striking  as 
are  the  material  parts  of  the  subject,  the 
immediate  interest  is  centred  in  the  sky,  where 
we  see  an  approaching  thunder-storm,  which 
has  already  burst  on  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  picture  may  be  presumed  to  set 
forth  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  region,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  an  episode,  which,  in 
imagination,  carries  us  hack  to  conditions  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  but  imperfect  ideas. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Tiie  Art-Exhibitions  all  closed  about 
the  usual  time,  that  is  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August,  after  a season  by  no 
means  favourable  to  artists.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  sum  of  money  taken  in 
shillings  at  the  Royal  Academy  would 
exceed  that  of  all  former  years,  because 
everybody  would  wish  at  least  to  see  the 
new  rooms.  In  the  old  apartments  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  last  year,  the  sum  taken 
at  the  doors  was  about  £11,000,  that  is  for 
admissions  and  the  profits  on  catalogues  ; 
but  this  year  in  Piccadilly  the  amount  has 
risen  to  about  £19,200  : and  it  is  believed 
that  next  year,  when  the  whole  building 
is  complete,  a sum  from  this  source, 
perhaps  not  equal  to  that  of  this  year,  but 
much  beyond  that  of  last  season,  will  be 
realised.  If  we  allow  the  Academy  to 
have  been  open  eighty  days,  this  gives  an 
average  of  £249  per  day.  Contrary  to  a 
custom  which  has  prevailed  latterly,  the 
rooms  were  not  shown  by  gaslight ; and  at 
the  reduced  price,  sixpence,  were  thrown 
open  for  only  one  week.  The  class  of 
persons  for  whom  the  reduction  was  in- 
tended did  not  avail  themselves  of  tho 
opportunity  : on  such  days  the  rooms  were 
still  thronged  with  a well-dressed  crowd. 
On  former  occasions,  when  the  price  of 
admission  has  been  reduced,  and  the  rooms 
lighted,  there  has  been  a full  attendance  of 
people  to  whom  the  difference  in  the  charge 
was  a consideration,  and  who  could  not 
have  gone  to  see  tho  exhibition  during  the 
hours  of  business  had  they  wished  to  do  so. 
With  respect  to  the  sales  of  pictures,  gene- 
rally, in  exhibitions,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
present  would  have  been  a red-letter  year, 
but  the  hope  has  not  been  realised. 

The  Royal  Academy. — We  understand 
the  Queen  has  graciously  presented  to  the 
Royal  Academy  the  bust  of  herself,  ex- 
ecuted by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Louise,  and  recently  exhibited  in  the  New 
Gallery  at  Burlington  House.  Accom- 
panying the  Royal  gift  was  an  autograph 
letter  by  Her  Majesty,  expressing  a warm 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  institution. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  National  Gallery. — The  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  has  prevailed  upon 
the  Dilettanti  Club  „to  lend  its  two  cele- 
brated portrait- groups,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  to  the  publicf  and  they  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  These  pictures  were  formerly  at 
the  Thatched  House,  -whence  they  were 
removed  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
Willis’s  Rooms.  The  two  groups  number 
fourteen  portraits,  and  the  names  of  the 
sitters  are  preserved.  The  first  group 
consists  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Dundas, 
Earl  Seaforth,  the  Hon.  Charles  Greville, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Charles  Crowle, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  companion- 
picture  consists  of  portraits  of  Sir  Watkin 
W.  Wynne,  Sir  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  Payne 
Galway,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Heath.  The  heads  are  all  re- 
markable for  delineation  of  character. 

The  Leigh  Hunt  Memorial.  — Mr. 
Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  has  completed  his 
work ; the  iron  railing  designed  and  made 
by  Macfarlane  of  Glasgow  is  also  ready  ; 
but  the  committee  has  resolved  upon 
a formality  of  inauguration;  and,  as  few 
people  will  be  in  London  during  the 
autumn  months,  the  ceremony  has  been 
postponed  until  the  19th  of  October,  that 
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day  being  the  birth- day  of  the  poet. 
Cards  of  invitation  will  be  issued  to  all  the 
subscribers,  and  to  others  who  apply  for 
them  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Townshend 
Mayer,  Esq.,  25,  Norfolk  Street. 

Mr.  Ruskin — or  as  we  should  more  ap- 
propriately write,  Dr.  Ruskin — is  to  be 
the  first  Professor  of  Art  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Felix  Slade,  who  bequeathed  a large 
sum  for  the  endowment  of  Art-profes- 
sorships in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lon- 
don. Oxford  has  made  a wise  choice : 
the  “Graduate”  of  years  gone  by  will 
confer  as  much  honour,  in  the  new  posi- 
tion, on  his  Alma  Mater,  as  she  has 
bestowed  on  him,  however  widely  critics 
may  differ  on  the  Professor’s  theories  of  Art. 

Mr.  John  Linnell  has  published  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Cope,  printed 
some  months  ago  in  the  Athenaum.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  know  that  an  artist  of  great 
ability  is  excluded  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy— be  the  cause  what  it  may.  But  if 
the  members  were  universally,  or  even 
generally,  desirous  to  bury  old  discords  in 
oblivion,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  as 
well  if  the  veteran  artist  had  met  them 
in  a similar  spirit.  Certainly  they  did  not 
discover  the  merits  of  Linnell  until  the 
world  had  appreciated  him  : for  twenty 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Cope’s  “hint”  that  his 
admission  to  the  associates!)  ip  might  be 
assured,  Mr.  Linnell, (as  he  states,  had  placed 
his  name  on  the  list,  and  twenty  times  had 
been  refused  admission  into  the  Academy 
— that  was  enough  to  exasperate  any  man  : 
it  did  so  in  this  instance.  The  “ patron- 
age ” of  the  Academy  was  proffered  when 
it  was  needless ; as  in  the  case  of  the 
drowning  man,  when  he  was  safe  landed, 
he  was  “encumbered  with  help.”  Why 
did  not,  or  could  not,  the  Royal  Academy 
appreciate  him  before  the  dealers  and  con- 
noisseurs had  found  out  his  value  ? Were 
his  paintings  in  1847  inferior  to  his  paint- 
ings in  1867  ? Were  they  hidden  under  a 
bushel  at  the  one  date,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  blaze  of  day  at  theother  ? The  Academy 
has  had  the  worst  of  it  in  this  contest. 
Mr.  Linnell  is  strong  enough  to  put  its 
allurement  aside : to  him  the  letters 

A.R.A.  can  bring  no  advantage.  But 
how  is  it  with  others — men  of  whom  we 
could  name  twenty  or  more,  who  have  as 
much  right  to  the  distinction  as  Mr.  Lin- 
nell had  either  in  1847  or  1867,  who  are 
vainly  knocking  for  admission — have  been, 
as  he  was,  for  twenty  years— and  who  may 
continue  to  knock  uutil  their  lamps  have 
gone  out.  There  is  no  gainsaying  this 
passage,  extracted  from  Mr.  Linnell’s  pre- 
face : — “What  is  required  now,  is  for  the 
Royal  Academy  to  set  a noble  example  by 
reforming  itself,  and  showing  the  true 
moral  influence  of  the  Arts,  by  becoming 
ashamed  any  longer  to  engross  all  the 
chief  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  institu- 
tion— privileges  which,  though  consistent 
at  the  first  formation  of  the  society,  it  is 
now  disgraceful  to  retain,  because  those 
privileges  defraud  the  public  of  the  bene- 
fits which  the  Royal  Academy  was  insti- 
tuted to  bestow.” 

New  Law  Courts. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Howard  Street  and  Carey 
Street  sites  for  the  “Palace  of  Justice,” 
has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

British  Museum.— In  the  entrance  hall 
of  this  building  has  recently  been  placed  a 
magnificent  vase,  found,  about  a century 
ago,  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  at 
Palestrina.  It  was  purchased  a few  years 
since,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Johnson,  but  had  scarcely  seen 
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daylight,  having  laid  in  its  mutilated  con- 
dition, among  the  Halicarnassan  and  other 
marbles,  under  the  sheds  in  front  of  the 
edifice.  The  vase  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored under  the  superintendence  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
and  is  now  an  object  worth  examining. 
Including  the  pedestal  on  which  it  rests, 
it  measures  nearly  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
work  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century.  Piranesi  describes 
and  gives  three  separate  views  of  it.  The 
ornamentation  gives  a series  of  scenes 
representing  Salian  wine-pressing ; the 
numerous  figures  of  satyrs  introduced, 
being  engaged  in  various  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  process,  from  the  gathering 
of  the  grapes  to  the  carrying  away  the 
juice  in  goatskins. 

The  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion assembled  on  Monday  the  2nd  ult.  at 
St.  Alban’s  for  Congress  this  year,  when 
after  the  reception  of  that  body  by  the 
Mayor  and  corporation,  the  President, 
Lord  Lytton,  delivered  an  opening  address, 
of  such  masterly  eloquence  and  power  as 
to  be  well  worthy  the  noble  author  whose 
pen  has  enriched  our  literature  by  the 
most  brilliant  and  learned  productions  of 
modern  fiction.  Alluding  to  the  amount 
of  material  afforded  by  the  locality  for 
antiquarian  study,  and  setting  forth  the 
claim  of  archceology  as  the  handmaid 
of  history,  his  lordship  freely  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness  to  the  archseologist, 
“whenever  he  had  endeavoured  to  trace 
upon  the  canvas  some  image  of  the  past.” 
Lord  Houghton,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  other  gentlemen,  took  part  in  these 
introductory  proceedings ; following  which, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills,  the  company  proceeded  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  abbey  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Alban,  protomartyr  of  Britain.  In  the 
evening  a large  party  of  members  and 
friends  dined  together,  Lord  Lytton  pre- 
siding. Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a visit  to 
Redburn,  Markyate  All,  and  Duu stable. 
On  Wednesday  a further  examination  of 
various  parts  of  the  town  (St.  Alban’s)  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  but 
the  interest  of  this  day’s  proceedings  was 
centred  in  Verulam,  Gorhambury,  and  the 
excavations  now  in  progress,  which  have 
already  brought  to  light  various  interesting 
Roman  remains  of  the  frescoed  wall  of  a 
house  and  a tesselated  floor.  At  Gorham- 
bury the  party  was  received  by  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  whose  Sbakesperian  treasures 
formed  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.  S.  A.  The  church  of  St. 
Michael,  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  had  a 
special  interest  as  containing  the  monument 
to  Lord  Bacon.  Thursday  was  the  gal  a- day 
of  the  Congress,  when  an  unusually  large 
party,  after  visiting  Hatfield  House  (the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury’s),  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  noble  President  at  Kneb- 
worth,  who  had  thrown  open  his  mansion 
and  grounds  for  the  reception  of  the  Asso- 
ciation en  fete,  and  provided  for  their 
entertainment  with  profuse  hospitality. 
Berkhampstead,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and 
the  collections  of  Mr.  John  Evans.  F.R.S., 
were  visited  on  Friday ; Abbot’s  Langley, 
King’s  Langley,  Rickmans  worth,  and  Che- 
nies  concluding  the  labours  of  this  year’s 
gathering.  At  the  evening  meetings  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  Mr.  G. 
R.  Wright,  F.S.  A.,  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt,  Mr.  E. 
Levien,  M.A..  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Black,  F.S. A.,  Mr.  Grover,  &c.  &c. 

The  Holmesdale  Fine  Arts  Club  held 
their  fifth  annual  sketching  excursion  in 
the  month  of  July,  at  Leith  Hill,  Surrey. 


Messrs.  Minton  have  issued  a very 
graceful  and  agreeable  “companion”  to 
“The  Last  Kiss’ — a statuette  in  Parian, 
reviewed  in  our  July  number.  A pretty 
little  girl  is  teaching  her  pet  dog  to  beg : 
the  work  is  admirably  modelled,  and  the 
incident  most  pleasantly  told.  It  is  from 
the  group  by  Signor  Luigi  Guiglielma. 
Many  prefer  such  simple  and  touching 
transcripts  of  nature  to  efforts  at  “ classic  ” 
forms  with  “ light”  draperies. 

Picture-Manufacture.  — A case  has 
been  recently  heard  in  the  court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  Mordaunt  v.  Palmer ; we  copy  from 
the  Times: — “The  plaintiff  is  a picture- 
dealer  in  Sheffield,  and  the  defendant 
carries  on  the  same  business  in  St.  James’s 
Place.  The  action  was  partly  tried  last 
week,  and  adjourned  to  to-day.  The 
plaintiff  complained  that  certain  paintings 
which  he  had  bought  on  the  representation 
of  the  defendant  that  they  were  the  works 
of  certain  known  artists  were  not  genuine, 
and  that  the  defendant  knew  it  when  he 
sold  them.  One  count  of  the  declaration 
charged  fraud,  and  the  other  a breach  of 
contract.  The  money  in  cash  and  by  bill 
was  £142  10s.,  and  the  pictures,  twelve  in 
number,  were  said  to  have  been  sold  as 
works  by  Crome,  Prout,  Roberts,  Stan- 
field, Pearson,  Fielding,  De  Wint,  and 
other  celebrated  painters.  The  defendant 
said  that  some  were  genuine,  some  doubt- 
ful, and  some  copies ; but  he  denied  that 
he  had  warranted  any  of  them,  and,  what- 
ever might  be  his  belief  on  the  subject,  the 
names  were  mere  matter  of  description. 
The  plaintiff  swore  that  the  defendant  had 
distinctly  assured  him  that  all,  excepting 
one,  a landscape,  were  by  the  artists  by 
whom  they  were  represented  to  be  painted. 
Here  was  the  direct  contradiction,  the 
questions  being  fraud  or  no  fraud ; war- 
ranty or  no  warranty.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial  evidence  was  given  that  there  is  a 
custom  among  picture-dealers  to  affix  the 
names  of  eminent  artists  to  paintings  not 
painted  by  them  in  catalogues,  &c.,  by 
way  of  description,  and  not  by  way  of 
warranting  them  as  genuine.”  Surely  the 
plaintiff  knew  full  well  that  he  could  not 
have  bought,  at  a rate  of  £12  a piece, 
drawings  that  he  might  easily  have  sold 
for  four  times  that  amount : he  ought 
to  have  known,  as  he  avers  the  de- 
fendant did,  that  they  were  forgeries. 
But  here  is  merely  a case  of  diamond  cut 
diamond  : how  is  it  with  the  amateurs  and 
collectors  when  they  make  such  purchases  ? 
A hundred  times  we  have  directed  public 
attention  to  similar  acts,  and  given  warn- 
ings, at  least,  as  emphatic  as  any  they  can 
obtain  in  a court  of  law.  In  this  case  the 
plaintiff  obtained  a verdict;  but  how 
seldom  it  happens  that  a victim  will  pro- 
claim either  his  ignorance  or  his  shame. 

Embellishment  of  London  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — The 
financial  troubles  which  thicken  around  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  not  to  be 
regarded  with  indifference  by  any  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  artistic  embel- 
lishment of  the  metropolis.  That  body  has 
contrived  to  spend,  or  to  become  liable  for, 
some  ten  millions  sterling,  and  now  comes 
to  Parliament  to  enable  it  to  contract  a 
metropolitan  debt,  after  the  nature  of  a 
smaller  national  debt,  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer, but  disposed  of  by  an  irresponsible 
board.  The  national  debt  proper,  indeed, 
does  not  provide  for  the  outlay  on  lunch  and 
wine  for  vestrymen  and  other  visitors,  but 
the  metropolitan  debt  is  to  be  more  com- 
prehensive and  liberal  in  this  respect.  To 
j ustify  the  claims  of  the  board  to  autocracy, 
it  is  adduced  that  the  embankment  north 
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of  the  Thames  was  estimated  to  cost 
£1,000,000,  and  would  prove  to  have 
cost  nearly  £2,000,000.  The  south  em- 
bankment, “ they  were  led  to  believe,” 
would  cost  £480,000,  “ but  they  found 
afterwards  ” would  cost  £900,000.  Then 
they  undertook  a number  of  4 4 minor  im- 
provements,” and  “ inherited  all  the  duties 
arising  out  of  previous  transactions.”  To 
keep  things  pleasant,  they  had  gone  on 
borrowing  money  on  no  settled  system, 
and  “upon  securities  not  negotiable  or 
marketable.”  £907,000  is  still  required  to 
complete  the  main  drainage,  and  to  deposit 
the  solid  contents  of  the  sewage  of  London 
in  the  Thames  at  Barking  Creek ; of  the 
natural  results  of  which  method  of  purify- 
ing the  river  we  are  just  beginning  to  have 
the  account  given,  by  the  mover  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  manner 
in  which  estimates  have  been,  as  a rule, 
doubled  by  expenditure,  as  well  as  the  yet 
more  important  question  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  very  principle  of  the  drainage, 
are  enough  to  make  the  rate-payers  regard 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  every  extension 
of  the  present  anomalous  and  enormous 
power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  application  for  the  Bill  is  a new  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  appointing  an  cedile  for 
London. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Everard,  to  whose  exhibi- 
tions of  foreign  pictures  we  have  on 
several  occasions  made  reference,  has  taken 
and  fitted  up  superb  galleries  at  51,  Bedford 
Square.  He  is  chieliy  a collector  of,  and 
dealer  in,  the  works  of  Belgian  artists,  and 
he  has  gathered  together  a very  large  num- 
ber of  examples  of  the  principal  painters  of 
that  school.  His  gallery  is,  therefore,  an 
exhibition — one  that  cannot  but  prove 
very  attractive  to  all  who  value  the  produc- 
tions of  great  masters  as  well  as  of  those 
who  are  on  their  way  to  fame. 

The  Ceramic  and  Crystal  Palace 
Art-Union. — The  annual  meeting  has 
taken  place,  and  the  prizes  (eighty  in  num- 
ber) have  been  distributed.  It  was  re- 
markable that  seven  prizes  were  gained  by 
the  Adelaide  Society  of  Arts,  subscribers 
for  thirty  shares ; and  two  by  the  Bight  Hon. 
G.  L.  Goschen,  M.P.,  who  had  taken  four 
shares.  The  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Doran, 
F.S.A.,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  The  report  informed 
the  meeting  that  the  subscribers  this  year 
amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand ; 
that  among  the  leading  works  distributed 
was  1 The  Beading  Girl,’  specially  mo- 
delled for  the  society  by  P.  McDowell, 
B.  A. ; and  that  the  other  productions,  also, 
had  given  very  general  satisfaction : each 
haviDg  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Council, 
without  whose  sanction  no  one  of  them 
could  have  been  issued.  The  society  has 
done  much  good ; it  has  furnished  thousands 
of  drawing-rooms  with  objects  of  grace 
and  beauty,  and  has  strengthened  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  what  is  pure  and  elegant 
in  ceramic  Art.  There  is  no  subscriber 
of  one  guinea  who  has  not  received  his 
guinea’s  worth ; while  eighty  of  the  one 
thousand  gained,  in  addition,  a prize  of  five 
or  six  times  the  worth  of  the  money  paid. 
If  the  society  were  better  known,  it  would 
be  more  extensively  supported. 

A Photograph  from  Nature  of  large 
size  and  of  very  great  merit  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Marion;  it  is  called  4 Over  the 
Sea,’  and  is  the  production  of  Messrs. 
Bobinson  and  Cherrill — whether  London  or 
provincial  artists  we  cannot  say,  nor  can 
we  tell  under  what  circumstances  it  is  pro- 
duced. Two  children  are  on  the  shore,  or 
rather,  the  bank,  for  it  is  of  heather  and 
wild  herbs.  On  the  sea  the  sunlight 
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is  brightly  shining,  and  two  sea-gulls  are 
floating  above  it.  It  is  the  singular 
effect  of  the  light  that  renders  this  photo- 
graph remarkable : it  has  never  been  ren- 
dered with  more  force  and  effect. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  presented  to 
the  metropolis  by  Cowasjee  Jehangheer 
Beadymony,  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India,  has  been  inaugurated  on  its  site  in 
the  Begent’s  Park,  by  the  Princess  Mary, 
of  Cambridge  and  Teck.  The  structure  is 
composed  of  ten  tons  of  Sicilian  marble,  with 
four  tons  of  red  Aberdeen  granite,  the 
latter  forming  the  four  corner  pillars, 
which  are  polished  and  surmounted  with 
capitals  carved  in  the  semblance  of  flower 
leaves,  &c.  The  four  streams  of  water 
come  from  white  marble  lilies  into  as 
many  polished  granite  basons,  and  on 
the  pediments  over  them  are  carvings  to 
represent  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  donor  of  the  fountain,  the  fourth 
side  having  a timepiece.  A lion  and  a 
Brahmin  bull  are  also  among  the  ornamental 
sculptures.  The  whole  structure  rests  on 
three  hexagonal  granite  steps,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  something  resembling  a steeple, 
and  giving  the  fountain  at  a distance  a 
Gothic  effect.  It  is,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  any  special  style  of  architecture. 
The  liberal  donor,  Cowasjee  Jehangheer 
Beadymony,  a member  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Parsee  families  of  landed 
proprietors  in  Bombay,  had  long  been  re- 
nowned in  his  own  land  for  his  assiduity 
and  acuteness  in  financial  operations,  and 
his  munificent  support  of  all  works  of 
benevolence.  During  the  last  few  years 
he  has  contributed  more  than  £40,000 
to  colleges  and  schools,  £30,000  to  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  and  more  than 
£30,000  to  other  benevolent  institutions  in 
India.  The  design  of  his  fountain  in  the 
Begent’s  Park  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Keirlo,  the  architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountains  Association.  The  works 
were  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Boss,  sculptor, 
the  cost  being  about  £1,400. 

Mosaics. — A full-length  portrait  in  mo- 
saic of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Messrs.  Salviati  & Co.  from 
Venice,  executed  in  continuation  of  the 
series  in  the  Central  Hall  in  South  Kensing- 
ton. We  do  not  know  that  Beynolds  ever 
painted  a full-length  portrait  of  himself; 
this,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  is  probably  ideal,  though  it  maybe  a 
tolerably  accurate  personal  representation 
of  the  great  painter.  One  of  his  best 
known  portraits  is  that  which  he  painted 
of  himself  in  his  doctor’s  gown  and 
cap.  It  represents  the  upper  part  of 
the  person,  which  is  continued  down- 
wards to  a full-length  with  the  ample 
red  drapery.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a volume  of  his  Discourses,  and  in  his 
right  a brush,  with  which  he  is  taking 
up  some  colour  from  a palette  that  lies 
before  him.  The  likeness  is  well  preserved, 
and  the  figure  will  be  readily  recognisable 
as  the  most  popular  of  Beynolds’s  portraits, 
and  perhaps  the  one  he  himself  esteemed 
most,  as  being  that  of  which  he  availed 
himself  when  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  to  present  his  portrait.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a replica  of  it  at  Florence.  Iu 
the  mosaic  the  treatment  is  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  the  figure  being  relieved  by 
the  plain  gold  background.  In  the  folds  of 
the  drapery,  which  must  have  been  difficult 
of  execution,  there  is  a softness  of  gradation 
we  have  not  remarked  in  antecedent  works. 
But  the  real  value  of  the  work  will  not  be 
felt  until  it  is  seen  in  its  place,  and  at  a 
proper  distance.  The  name  of  the  artist 
has  not  reached  us. 
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Modern  Art  in  England  and  France.  By 
Henry  O’Neil,  A.R.A.  Published  by 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  pamphlet  discusses  the  position  which 
painting,  chiefly,  occupies  at  the  present  time 
both  here  and  in  France ; and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  O’Neil  is,  that  the  Art  has 
rather  retrograded  than  progressed.  He  attri- 
butes this  to  several  causes  ; one  being  public 
criticism  : “ Frankly  acknowledging  the  ability 
of  those  writers  who  review  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  Art  in  the  public  journals,  their 
criticism  cannot  be  termed  4 criticism  on  Art,’ 
but  simply  4 criticism  on  artists : ’ and,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  means  are  regarded 
above  the  end,  the  said  writers  have  figured  as 
partisans,  and  not  as  judges.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  find  the 
same  artist  equally  exalted  or  debased,  as  indi- 
vidual taste,  or,  too  often,  personal  feeling, 
actuates  the  respective  critics,”  &c.,  &c.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  lengthened  discussion 
with  Mr.  O'Neil  on  this  subject,  we  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  prove  that 
any  artist  in  the  present  day  has  been  subjected 
to  unfair  criticism,  in  a respectable  journal,  out 
of  personal  feeling.  Diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  a work  of  Art  will 
always  exist;  and  this  arises  from  each  indi- 
vidual looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
dictated  by  his  own  judgment,  or,  it  may  be,  his 
own  ignorance ; for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  take  up  the  pen  to  criticise  who  know  as 
little  comparatively  about  the  subject  as  the 
instrument  held  in  their  hands.  But  even 
these  are  not  necessarily  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  malice  prepense.  We  do  not  think 
the  author’s  proposition  to  abolish  the  anony- 
mous would  cure  the  evil  of  which  he  com- 
plains ; the  Art-critics  of  the  leading  journals 
are  tolerably  well-known  in  Art  and  literary 
circles,  if  not  to  the  public  generally. 

Another  reason  alleged,  indirectly,  by  the 
writer  is,  44  that  the  young  painters  of  the  present 
day,  both  here  and  in  France,  affect  to  despise 
their  immediate  predecessors.  But  Delaroche, 
and  the  most  reputed  artists  of  his  time,  French 
and  English,  were  giants  compared  to  these 
ardent  reformers.  The  former  could  do  what 
they  undertook  to  perform  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  spectator’s 
caprice  to  discover  their  full  meaning  ; but  the 
latter  are  simply  stammerers  in  the  language  of 
Art.”  Here  we  are  quite  ready  to  agree  with 
Mr.  O’Neil : there  are  many  young  artists,  and 
some  elder  ones  too,  who  seem  to  consider 
eccentricity  as  genius;  but  the  works  of  such 
have  no  influence  on  the  growth  or  decay 
of  Art,  simply  because  they  have  no  power 
to  affect  it  one  way  or  the  other : they  have  not 
the  strength  to  perpetrate  lasting  mischief. 

And  this  brings  us  to  two  other  reasons  put 
forth  in  this  pamphlet,  and  which  have  often 
been  discussed  in  our  own  pages ; namely, 
fluctuation  in  taste  or  fashion,  and  ignorance 
of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  picture-buyers. 
Mr.  O'Neil  says  that  there  is  such  a material  as 
“shoddy”  in  other  articles  than  those  which 
come  from  the  loom  or  workshop ; and  he 
“ fears  there  is  more  of  it  in  the  productions  of 
art,  literature,  and  music  at  the  present  time 
than  was  ever  before  witnessed  ; and  its  success 
is  entirely  owing  to  a want  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  ...  A connoisseur” — the 
term  is  not  apt,  for  it  implies  knowledge — 
44  forming  a collection,  selects  pictures  simply 
because  they  are  painted  by  certain  artists,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  individual  merits.”  And 
it  ever  will  be  thus  so  long  as  the  buyer  remains 
uneducated  in  Art,  submits  to  the  dictum  of  the 
picture- dealer,  and  regulates  his  purchases  by 
the  length  of  his  purse,  and  not  by  enlightened 
judgment. 

lu  discussing  the  question  of  modern  Art 
as  regards  England,  Mr.  O’Neil  does  little  more 
than  generalise,  as  we  have  pointed  out : with 
respect  to  French  Art  he  speaks  more  particu- 
larly, mentioning  several  painters  by  name. 
We  have  not  space,  however,  to  follow  him 
across  the  Channel,  but  commend  his  pages 
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to  the  consideration  of  the  two  classes  to 
to  whom  it  is  addressed — painters  and  their 
patrons  : the  little  book  is  calculated  to  benefit 
both : if  they  are  inclined  to  mend  their  ways, 
it  will  help  them  to  do  so. 

The  Vatican  Museum  of  Sculpture.  A 
Lecture,  by  Shakspere  Wood,  Sculptor. 
The  Lupercal  of  Augustus;  The  Cave  of 
Picus  AND  Faunus  ; and  The  Mamertine 
Prison.  A Lecture,  by  Dr.  Fabio  Gori 
and  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A. 

Published  by  the  British  Archeological  Society, 
Rome. 

These  two  lectures  were  delivered  in  Rome  a few 
months  ago  before  the  society  at  whose  request 
they  are  published,  and  whose  proceedings  we 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Wood,  an 
English  sculptor,  who,  like  some  of  his  brethren, 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  old  city,  fills 
the  post  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  established  there.  In  his  lec- 
ture he  reviews,  historically  and  critically,  the 
principal  sculptures  in  the  Vatican,  remarking 
in  transitu  upon  their  original  condition,  and 
that  in  which  they  are  now  seen  ; deprecating 
the  restorations  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. “ No  work  of  sculpture,”  he  says, 
“ ought  ever  to  be  restored.  If  it  is  found  in 
pieces,  these  must,  of  course,  be  put  together, 
if  possible  ; in  itself  a difficult  task,  and  one 
that  should  always  be  entrusted  to  a sculptor  of 
the  highest  abiiity,  but  no  additions  of  any 
wanting  parts  ought  ever  to  be  made  ....  How 
infinitely  more  valuable  and  instructive  the 
Vatican  would  be  to  us,  if  each  statue  had  been 
placed  in  the  collection  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found,  unrestored  and  untouched,  with  a 
restored  cast  placed  beside  it,  showing  what  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  when  it  left 
the  sculptor’s  hands.”  Mr.  Wood’s  view  is  a 
right  one,  and  should  be  carried  out  in  any 
future  discoveries  that  are  made. 

There  are  some  observations  in  this  lecture 
regarding  our  own  public  statues  which  are 
worth  consideration,  could  we  find  room  to 
extract  them. 

The  lecture  by  Dr.  Gori,  which,  with  his 
consent,  Mr.  Parker  has  arranged  and  put  into 
a form  more  suited  to  English  readers,  describes 
historically  certain  portions  of  old  Rome  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  society  has  been 
somewhat  lately  directed.  Its  investigations 
have  resulted  in  deciding  many  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  identity,  and  bringing  to  light  much 
that  interests  the  classic  scholar  and  the  anti- 
quarian, even  if  it  does  not  add  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Art  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of 
Paris,  Described  and  Considered  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Wants  of  our  own  Cities, 
and  of  Public  and  Private  Gardens.  By 
W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  With  upwards  of 
Four  Hundred  Illustrations.  Published 
by  J.  Murray. 

Very  recently  we  introduced  our  readers  to  a 
large  and  costly  French  publication  bearing  a 
title  somewhat  analogous  to  the  above.  Mr. 
Robinson’s  book  is  of  more  modest  pretension 
than  the  folio  volume  of  M.  Alphand,  and, 
while  amply  discussing  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  latter,  aims  at  giving  them  an  application 
suited  to  our  own  metropolis  and  populous 
places.  A single  extract  from  the  introduction 
will  serve  to  show  Mr.  Robinson's  object.  “ Our 
Public  Gardening,”  he  says, ‘‘differs  chiefly  from 
that  of  Paris  and  other  continental  cities  by 
keeping  itself  away  from  the  very  parts  where 
its  presence  is  most  wanted.  We  have  parks 
almost  prairie-like  in  their  roominess,  yet  loco- 
motion is  scarcely  possible  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  chief  commerce  of  this  great 
empire  is  carried  on,  and  square  miles  of  densely 
packed  regions  are  no  more  benefited  by  them 
than  if  they  never  existed.  I believe  that,  by 
the  diversion  of  all  needless  expenditure  from 
the  parks,  and  by  converting  this  and  all  the 
future  money  that  can  be  spared  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  densely  crowded  parts,  we 
may  effect  an  admirable  change  for  the  better. 


The  parks  are  now  managed  on  a scale  which 
is  quite  unjustifiable,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  many  miserable  quarters  of  London 
which  are  utterly  neglected.” 

Theoretically  Mr.  Robinson’s  view  is  right, 
but  he  does  not  show  us  how  it  may  be  practi- 
cally carried  out.  We  are  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  reformatory  plan  by  the  mental 
ejaculation — Where  is  the  land  to  be  found  that 
is  convertible  into  new  parks  or  places  of  recrea- 
tion ? We  cannot  rase  and  uproot  the  shops 
and  warehouses  of  our  commerce,  nor  turn  out 
from  their  miserable  habitations  the  denizens  of 
the  Seven  Dials,  Rosemary  Lane,  Bethnal 
Green,  &c.,  to  plant  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
on  the  sites  they  now  inhabit.  So  long  as  mul- 
titudes are  compelled  to  work — and  thousands 
of  them  to  live — within  circumscribed  limits 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  effecting  that  “admi- 
rable change  for  the  better”  which  we,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Robinson,  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  witness.  He  may  tell  us  that  certain 
trees  would  thrive  on  Saffron  Hill,  and  others 
in  Shoe  Lane,  but  the  ground  is  pre- occupied, 
and  not  likely  to  be  vacated.  The  fact  is  no 
doubt  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  is  no  less  a fact, 
and  one  that  seems  irremediable. 

Turning,  however,  from  this  point  of  the 
book — which,  by  the  way,  scarcely  extends 
beyond  the  introduction — Mr.  Robinson’s  de- 
scription of  Paris  and  its  environs  is  both  in- 
structive and  interesting ; valuable  also  to 
horticulturists  and  to  the  cultivators  of  subur- 
ban gardens.  The  suburbs  of  Paris  nowhere 
show  such  attention  to  the  latter  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  round  almost  every  city  and  town,  be  it 
large  or  small,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Still, 
our  countrymen  may  learn  some  lessons  from 
the  operations  of  French  gardeners,  and  we 
would  venture  to  recommend  it  to  their  notice, 
though  one  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  adopted 
in  England  the  fanciful  manner  in  which  fruit- 
trees  are  sometimes  trained  in  France.  Imagine 
a peach-tree,  for  example,  so  distorted  from  its 
natural  growth  as  to  appear  in  the  form  of  its 
owner's  name,  or  the  branches  of  a pear  trellised 
into  the  shape  of  a vase,  or  a series  of  espaliers 
intersecting  the  branches  of  each  other  like  the 
threads  of  lace- work.  This  is,  indeed,  “fancy” 
horticulture  which,  viewed  from  a naturalistic 
point,  would  be,  we  think,  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance. 


Flowers  from  the  Upper  Alps,  with 

GLIMPSES  OF  THEIR  HOME8.  By  ELIJAH 

Walton.  The  descriptive  text  by  T.  G. 

Bonney,  M.A.  Published  by  W.  M. 

Thompson,  London. 

The  public  owes  more  than  one  debt  to  the 
artist,  Elijah  Walton : few  living  men  have 
travelled  to  better  purpose.  He  has  made  tens 
of  thousands  familiar  with  the  glories  and 
marvels  of  Alpine  scenery  ; and  he  here  intro- 
duces them  to  those  minor  graces  that  are 
scarcely  less  peculiar  and  attractive  to  those 
who  travel  “by  deputy,”  and  are  grateful  to 
the  venturous  voyagers  who  toil  in  peril  for 
their  delight.  We  have  a dozen  flowers  from 
the  Upper  Alps  : strangers,  hitherto,  to  most 
of  us  ; charmingly  drawn,  and  admirably  copied 
in  chromo-lithography  by  Messrs.  Hanhart, 
while  the  backgrounds  are,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
the  glaciers  and  mountain  tops — examples  of 
the  grandeurs  of  the  Alps. 

The  letter- press  is  full  of  knowledge : the 
learned  are  informed,  and  the  unlearned  in- 
structed, by  the  pen  of  the  author. 

The  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  artist, 
author,  and  painter,  is  eminently  successful. 
The  book  is  a beautiful  book : original,  scientific, 
yet  sufficiently  popular,  in  style  and  character, 
to  be  welcomed  by  all  classes. 

Studies  of  the  Human  Figure.  In  Six  Pro- 
gressive Parts.  By  George  E.  Hicks. 

Published  by  Rowney  & Co. 

The  painter  of  such  well-known  pictures  as 
‘ The  General  Post  Office — one  minute  to  six,’ 
* Dividend  Day  at  the  Bank,’  ‘Utilising  Church- 
metal,’  * Before  the  Magistrates,’  4 Infant 
Orphan  Election  at  the  London  Tavern,’ 


‘ Changing  Homes,’  &c.,  &c.,  has  in  these  and 
other  numerous  works  shown  himself  eminently 
qualified  to  instruct  through  his  pencil.  The  six 
books  of  studies  of  the  human  figure  on  our  table 
on  are  among  the  best  things  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  before  us,  capital  in  design,  free  and  simple 
in  execution.  The  figures  are  not  nude,  but  re- 
present what  we  may  daily  meet  with,  artisans, 
field- labourers  (both  male  and  female),  cricketers 
in  various  attitudes, — by  the  way  there  is  one  of 
these,  a batsman,  running  as  for  his  life  between 
wickets,  marvellously  clever — children,  young 
ladies  of  the  sensible  class,  and  others,  both 
singly  and  in  groups.  All  are  drawn  upon 
tinted  paper,  which  serves  as  a ground  for  much 
that  would  otherwise  require  the  pencil ; the 
high  lights  being  produced  by  white  chalk  or 
liquid  white.  This  is  a simple  and  very  effec- 
tive method  of  sketching  from  nature.  Each 
finished  study  is  preceded  by  an  outline  “ in 
the  square,”  which  gives  the  general  form  of 
the  single  figure  or  group.  The  series,  inde- 
pendent of  its  special  object  as  a work  of  in- 
struction is  interesting  from  its  truly  artistic 
character. 

The  Bermuda  Dock.  Drawn  and  Litho- 
graphed by  T.  G.  Dutton.  Printed  and 
Published  by  J.  B.  Day. 

This  is  a large  print,  in  colours,  of  Campbell’s 
floating  dry  Dock,  adopted  for  the  royal  dock- 
yard at  Bermuda  by  Col.  Clarke,  R.E.  The 
drawing  shows  the  Warrior  docked  for  re- 
pairs : floating  on  the  Medway — so,  at  least, 
we  presume  the  surrounding  scenery  is  intended 
to  represent,  with  Sheerness  at  the  furthermost 
point.  This  stupendous  specimen  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  the 
“ Dock,”  holding  the  noble  Warrior  witbin 
her  vast  sides,  forms  not  an  unpicturesque 
object.  As  an  example  of  chromo-lithography', 
the  print  is  well  and  effectively  executed. 

Tired  out.  By  J.  J.  Hill.  In  Chromo- 
lithography.  Published  by  Rowney  & Co. 
This  is  a “ companion”  to  the  “ Happy  Hours” 
of  J.  J.  Hill,  reviewed  some  months  ago : they 
make  an  admirable  pair.  A young  and  lovely 
peasant-girl  is  nursing  her  infant  sister,  who  is 
“tired  out.”  It  is  a simple  incident,  that  has 
been  related  by  Art  a hundred  times,  but  will 
bear  to  be  told  a hundred  times  more  : here,  at 
least,  it  is  a pleasant  story  of  love  and  hope. 
The  picture  is  charming:  it  is  impossible  to 
look  upon  it  without  a sense  of  enjoyment : good 
as  a composition,  well  drawn,  full  of  feeling,  and, 
as  an  example  of  the  Art,  as  excellent  as  any 
work  of  the  kind  produced  in  any  country'. 

Crossing  the  Mountain.  By  P.  F.  Poole, 
R.  A.  In  Chromo-lithography.  Published 
by  Rowney  & Co. 

Here  is  a mountain-maid  barefooted,  carrying 
her  young  brother  home,  up  the  ascent  down 
which  runs  the  rapid  hill-stream.  The  picture 
is  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  works  of  the 
artist,  who  in  his  earlier  days  was  unsurpassed 
in  such  transcripts  of  beautiful  nature.  He  has 
since  essayed,  and  successfully,  loftier  efforts ; 
but  he  may,  as  we  do,  recur  to  these  compara- 
tively youthful  productions  of  his  always 
masterly'  pencil,  as  sources  of  intense  delight. 
If  this  were  the  original  drawing  instead  of  a 
copy,  Mr.  Poole  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it. 

Cathedral,  Huy,  Belgium  ; Cathedral,  Win- 
frau,  Abbeville.  By  L.  J.  Wood.  In 
Chromo-lithography.  Published  by  Row- 
ney & Co. 

Two  admirable  copies  of  venerable  structures 
environed  by  quaint  dwellings  and  characteris- 
tic groups  of  people  ; of  deep  interest  as  pictures, 
but  with  ample  evidence  of  the  the  “ slovenli- 
ness ” we  too  generally  meet  in  the  holy  houses 
of  the  Continent.  They  are  highly  picturesque, 
however : in  just  the  condition  that  tempts 
artists  to  paint.  The  old  rag  shops,  the  “debit  de 
tabac,”  the  dirty  counters,  the  broken  pave- 
ments, are  “to  the  life.”  The  painter  had  a 
holiday  among  them,  and  he  has  brought  away 
abundance  of  the  wealth  of  Art  he  saw. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.* 

BY  THE  KEY.  E.  L.  CTJTTS,  B.A. 


Part  X. 

I HE  archers  of  England  were  so 
famous  during  the  Middle  Ages 
that  we  feel  special  interest  in 
knowing  something  about  them. 
I j^lS  early  a8  the  Conquest  we 

' find  the  Norman  archers  giving 

the  invader  a great  advantage 
ovor  the  Saxons,  who  had  not 
cultivated  this  arm  with  success.  Their 
equipment  and  appearance  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry;  most  of  them 
are  evidently  unarmed,  hut  some  are  in 
armour  like  that  of  the  men-at-arms. 
Usually  the  quiver  hangs  at  the  side ; yet 
occasionally  at  the  back,  so  that  the  arrows 
are  drawn  out  over  the  shoulder : both 
fashions  continued  in  later  times.  In  one 
case,  at  least,  an  archer,  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  Saxons,  is  seen  on  horseback;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  period, 
as  was  the  case  subsequently,  some  of  the 
archers  were  mounted ; or  whether  an 
archer  has  leaped  upon  a riderless  horse  to 
pursue  the  routed  enemy.  The  bow  was 
of  the  simplest  construction,  not  so  long 
as  it  afterwards  became ; the  arrows  were 
barbed  and  feathered.  Each  archer — in 
later  times,  at  least — commonly  carried 
two  dozen  arrows  “under  his  belt.”  He 
also  frequently  bore  a stake  sharpened 
at  both  ends,  so  that  in  the  field,  when 
the  front  ranks  fixed  their  stakes  in  the 
ground  with  their  points  sloping  out- 
ward, and  the  rear  rank  fixed  theirs  in  the 
intermediate  spaces  sloping  inward,  they 
formed  a cheval  de  /rise  against  cavalry, 
and,  with  the  flanks  properly  cared  for, 
they  could  hold  their  ground  even  against 
the  steel-clad  chivalry.  Latterly  also  the 
archers  are  sometimes  protected  from 
another  danger  by  a great  movable  shield ; 
this  they  fixed  upright  by  a rest,  and 
behind  which  were  sheltered  from  the  ad- 
verse bowmen.  The  archer  also  carried 
a sword,  so  that  he  could  defend  him- 
self, if  attacked,  hand  to  hand,  or  act  on 
the  offensive  with  the  main  body  of  foot 
when  his  artillery  was  expended.  By  the 
twelfth  century  there  are  stories  on  record 
which  show  that  the  English  bowmen 
had  acquired  such  skill  as  to  make  their 
weapon  a very  formidable  one.  Bichard 
of  Devizes  tells  us  that  at  the  siege  of 
Messina  the  Sicilians  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  walls  unmanned,  “because  no  one 
could  look  abroad  but  he  would  have  an 
arrow  in  his  eye  before  he  could  shut  it.” 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  archer 
becomes  more  and  more  important.  He 

* Continued  from  p.  252,  vol.  vii.,  1868. 


always  began  the  battle  at  a distance, 
as  the  artillery  do  in  modern  warfare, 
beforo  the  main  bodies  came  up  to  actual 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  We  find  in  this 
century  a regular  use  of  mounted  corps  of 
bowmen  and  cross-bowmen ; and  the  knights 
did  not  scorn  to  practise  the  use  of.  this 
weapon,  and  occasionally  to  resort  to  it  on 
a special  occasion  in  the  field.  Some  of 
the  bowmen  continue  to  be  found,  in  the 
MS.  illustrations,  more  or  less  fully  armed, 
but  the  majority  seem  to  have  worn  only  a 
helmet  of  iron,  and  perhaps  half  armour 
of  leather,  or  often  nothing  more  than  a 
woollen  jerkin. 

The  cross-bow,  or  arbalest,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  war  until  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century ; it  was  not  equal  to 
the  long-bow  in  strong  and  skilful  hands, 
because  a powerful  and  skilful  bowman, 
while  he  could  probably  send  his  shaft 
with  as  much  force  as  a cross-bow,  could 
shoot  half-a-dozen  arrows  while  the  cross- 
bow was  being  wound  up  to  discharge  a 
second  bolt ; but  still,  once  introduced,  the 
mechanical  advantage  which  the  cross-bow 
gave  to  men  of  ordinary  strength  and  of 
inferior  skill  caused  it  to  keep  its  ground, 
until  the  invention  of  fire-arms  gradually 
superseded  both  long-bow  and  arbalest. 
The  bow  of  the  cross-bow  seems  to  have 
been  usually  of  steel ; some  of  them  were 
strung  by  putting  the  foot  into  a loop  at  the 
end  of  the  stock,  and  pulling  the  cord  up  to 
its  notch  by  main  force : an  illustration  of 
this  early  form  appears  in  the  arbalester 
shooting  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle 
in  the  early  fourteenth-century  illumina- 
tion on  p.  232  of  the  Art- Journal  for  1867, 
and  another  at  p.  125  for  the  year  1868 ; 
but  the  more  powerful  bows  required  some 
mechanical  assistance  to  bring  the  string 
to  its  place.  In  a picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
by  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  of  Florence,  a.d. 
1475,  an  arbalester  has  a cord  attached  to 
his  belt,  and  a pulley  running  on  it,  with 
a hook  to  catch  the  bow-string,  so  that, 
putting  his  foot  into  the  loop  at  the  end 
of  the  stock,  looping  the  end  of  the  cord 
on  to  a hook  at  its  butt,  and  catch- 
ing the  bow-string  by  the  pulley,  he 
could,  by  straightening  himself,  apply  the 
whole  force  of  his  body  to  the  string- 
ing of  his  weapon.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, a little  winch  was  used,  by  which 
the  string  was  wound  into  its  place  with 
little  expenditure  of  strength.  One  of  the 


men  in  the  cut,  No.  1,  is  thus  stringing  his 
bow,  and  it  is  seen  again  in  the  cut,  No.  4. 
The  arrow  shot  by  the  cross-bow  was 
called  a bolt  or  quarrel ; it  was  shorter  and 
stouter  than  an  ordinary  arrow,  with  a 
heavier  head.  The  arbalester  seems  to 
have  carried  fifty  bolts  into  the  field  with 
him ; the  store  of  bolts  was  carried  by 
waggons  which  followed  the  army. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  were, 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  bodies  of 
mounted  arbalesters.  But  the  far  larger 
proportion  of  archers,  of  both  arms,  were 
footmen,  who  were  usually  placed  in 
front  of  the  array  to  commence  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  arbalest,  however,  was  more  used  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England ; and  hence 
the  long-bow  came  to  be  especially  con- 
sidered the  national  arm  of  the  English, 
while  the  Genoese  became  famous  as  arba- 
lesters. The  superior  rapidity  of  fire  gave 
the  English  archer  the  same  advantage 
over  his  foemen  that  the  needle-gun  gave 
to  the  Prussians  in  the  late  war. 

Later  on,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
battle  seems  to  have  been  usually  begun 
by  the  great  machines  for  throwing  stones 
and  darts  which  then  played  the  part  of 
modern  cannon,  while  the  bowmen  were 
placed  on  the  flanks.  Frequently,  also, 
archers  were  intermixed  with  the  horsemen, 
so  that  a body  of  spearmen  with  archers 
among  them  would  play  the  part  which  a 
body  of  dragoons  did  in  more  modern  war- 
fare, throwing  the  opposing  ranks  into 
confusion  with  missiles,  before  charging 
upon  them  hand  to  hand. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  bow  had 
attained  the  climax  of  its  reputation  as  a 
weapon,  and  in  the  French  wars  many  a 
battle  was  decided  by  the  strength  and  skill 
and  sturdy  courage  of  the  English  bowmen. 
Edward  III.  conferred  honour  on  the  craft 
by  raising  a corps  of  archers  of  the  Fling’s 
Guard,  consisting  of  120  men,  the  most 
expert  who  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 
About  the  same  period  the  French  kings 
enrolled  from  their  allies  of  Scotland  the 
corps  of  Scottish  Archers  of  the  Guard, 
who  were  afterwards  so  famous. 

We  have  already  given  a good  illustration 
of  the  long-bowman  from  the  Boyal  MS. 
14,  E.  IV.,  a folio  volume  illustrated  with 
very  fine  pictures  executed  for  our  King 
Edward  IV.  From  the  same  MS.  we 
now  take  an  illustration  of  the  cross-bow. 
The  accompanying  cut,  No.  1,  is  part  of 


No.  1.  BOWMEN  AND  ARBALESTERS. 


a larger  picture  which  represents  several 
interesting  points  in  a siege.  On  the  right 
is  a town  surrounded  by  a moat;  the 
approach  to  the  bridge  over  the  moat  is 
defended  by  an  outwork,  and  the  arbalesters 
in  the  cut  are  skirmishing  with  some 
bowmen  on  the  battlements  and  projecting 


angle-turrets  of  this  outwork.  On  the 
left  of  the  picture  are  tho  besiegers.  They 
have  erected  a wooden  castle  with  towers, 
surrounded  by  a timber  breast- work.  In 
front  of  this  breast-work  is  an  elaborate 
cannon  of  the  type  of  that  represented  in  the 
cut  on  page  233,  Art- Journal,  Nov.,  1867. 
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At  a little  distance  is  a battery  of  one  cannon 
elevated  on  a wooden  platform,  and  srceened 
by  a breast-work  of  basket-work,  wbicb 
was  a very  usual  way  of  concealing  cannon 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  man  on  the  right  of  the  cut  wears  a 
visored  helmet,  but  it  has  no  camail ; his 
body  is  protected  by  a shirt  of  mail,  which 
appears  at  the  shoulders  and  hips,  and  at 
the  openings  of  his  blue  surcoat ; the  legs 
are  in  brown  hose,  and  the  feet  in  brown 
shoes.  The  centre  figure  has  a helmet 
and  camail,  sleeves  of  mail,  and  iron 
breastplate  of  overlapping  plates ; the  upper 
plate  and  the  skirt  are  of  red  spotted  with 
gold ; his  hose  and  shoes  are  of  dark  grey. 
The  third  man  has  a helmet  with  camail, 
and  the  body  protected  by  mail,  which 
shows  under  the  arm,  but  he  has  also 
shoulder-pieces  and  elbow-pieces  of  plate  ; 
his  surcoat  is  yellow,  and  his  hose  red. 
The  artist  has  here  admirably  illustrated  the 
use  of  the  cross-bow.  In  one  case  we  see 
the  archer  stringing  it  by  help  of  a little 
winch ; in  the  next  he  is  taking  a bolt  out 
of  the  quiver  at  his  side  with  which  to  load 


his  weapon ; in  the  third  we  have  the 
attitude  in  which  it  was  discharged. 

The  next  illustration  (No.  2),  from  a four- 
teenth-century MS.  (Cott.  Julius,  E.  IY.  p. 
219),  represents  a siege.  A walled  town  is  on 
the  right,  and  in  front  of  the  wall,  acting  on 
the  part  of  the  town,  are  the  cross-bowmen 
in  the  cut,  protected  by  great  shields  which 
are  kept  upright  by  a rest.  The  men  seem 
to  be  preparing  to  fire,  and  the  uniformity 
of  their  attitude,  compared  with  the  studied 
variety  of  attitude  of  groups  of  bowmen 
in  other  illustrations,  suggests  that  they  are 
preparing  to  fire  a volley.  On  the  left  of  the 
picture  is  sketched  a group  of  tents  repre- 
senting the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  in 
: front  of  the  camp  is  a palisade  which 
j screens  a cannon  of  considerable  length. 

, The  whole  picture  is  only  sketched  in  with 
i pen  and  ink. 

| The  woodcut  No.  3 (Royal  14,  E.  IY.  f. 
xiv. ) forms  part  of  a large  and  very  interest- 
ing picture.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is 
a castle  with  a bridge,  protected  by  an  ad- 
, vanced  tower,  and  a postern  with  a draw- 
| bridge,  drawn  up.  Archers,  cross-bowmen, 


and  men-at-arms  man  the  battlements. 
In  front  is  a group  of  men-at-arms  and  tents, 
with  archers  and  cross-bowmen  shooting  up 
at  the  defenders.  On  the  right  is  a group  of 
men-at-arms  who  seem  to  be  meditating 
an  attack  by  surprise  upon  the  postern. 
On  the  left,  opposed  to  the  principal  gate, 
is  the  timber  fort  shown  in  the  woodcut 
No.  3.  Its  construction,  of  great  posts  and 
thick  slabs  of  timber  strengthened  with  stays 
and  cross-beams,  is  well  indicated.  There 
seem  to  be  two  separate  works : one  is  a 
battery  of  two  cannon,  the  cannon  having 
wheeled  carriages ; the  other  is  manned 
by  archers.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
mixture  of  arms,  long-bow,  cross-bow, 
portable  fire-arm,  and  wheeled  cannon,  all 
used  at  the  same  time ; indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  earlier  fire-arms 
were  very  much  superior  in  effect  to  the 
more  ancient  weapons  which  they  sup- 
planted. No  doubt  many  an  archer  pre- 
ferred the  weapon  with  which  he  could 
shoot  with  truer  aim  than  with  a clumsy 
hand-gun ; and  perhaps  a good  catapult 
was  only  inferior  to  one  of  the  early 
cannon  in  being  a larger  and  heavier 
engine. 

At  fol.  1.  verso  of  the  same  MS. , a wooden 
tower  and  lofty  breast-work  .have  been 


thrown  up  in  front  of  a town  by  the 
defenders  as  an  additional  protection  to  the 
usual  stone  tower  which  defends  the  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge.  The  assailants  are 
making  an  assault  on  this  breast- work,  and 
need  ladders  to  scale  it ; so  that  it  is  evident 
the  defenders  stand  on  a raised  platform 
behind  their  timber  defence.  See  a similar 
work  at  f.  xlviij.,  which  is  mounted  with 
cannon. 

The  practice  of  archery  by  the  com- 
monalty of  England  was  protected  and 
encouraged  by  a long  series  of  legislation. 
As  early  as  Henry  I.  we  find  an  enactment 
— which  indicates  that  such  accidents  hap- 
pened then  as  do  unhappily  in  these  days, 
when  rifie-shooting  is  become  a national 
practice— that  if  any  one  practising  with 
arrows  or  with  darts  should  by  accident  slay 
another,  it  was  not  to  be  punished  as  a crime. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  archer 
had  reached  the  height  of  his  importance 
in  the  warfare  of  the  time,  many  enact- 
ments were  passed  on  the  subject.  Some 
were  intended  to  encourage,  and  more 
than  encourage,  the  practice  by  the  com- 
monalty of  what  had  become  the  na- 
tional arm.  In  1363,  and  again  in  1388, 
statutes  were  passed  calling  upon  the  people 
to  leave  their  popular  amusements  of  ball 


and  coits  and  casting  the  stone  and  the 
like,  on  their  festivals  and  Sundays,  and  to 
practise  archery  instead.  “Servants  and 
labourers  shall  have  bows  and  arrows,  and 
use  the  same  the  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  leave  all  playing  at  tennis  or  foot-ball, 
and  other  games  called  coits,  dice,  casting 
the  stone,  kailes,  and  other  such  inopportune 
games.” 

In  14S2  a statute  says  that  the  dearness 
of  bows  has  driven  the  people  to  leave 
shooting,  and  practise  unlawful  games, 
though  the  king’s  subjects  are  perfectly 
disposed  to  shoot,  and  it  therefore  regu- 
lates the  price  of  bows.  This  crude  legis- 
lation, of  course,  failed  to  remedy  the  evil, 
for  if  the  bowyers  could  not  sell  them  at  a 
profit,  they  would  cease  to  make  them,  or 
rather  to  import  the  wood  of  which  they 
were  made,  since  the  best  yew  for  bows 


came  from  abroad,  English  yew  not  sup- 
plying pieces  sufficiently  long  without 
knots.  Accordingly,  in  1472,  another 
statute  required  all  merchants  sending 
merchandise  to  England  from  any  place 
from  which  bow-staves  were  usually  ex- 
ported, to  send  four  bow-staves  for  every 
ton  of  merchandise,  and  two  persons  were 
appointed  at  each  port  to  inspect  the  staves 
so  sent,  and  mark  and  reject  those  which 
were  not  good  and  sufficient. 

Still  later  the  erection  of  butts  was  en 
couraged  in  every  parish  to  prevent  the 
accidents  which  the  statute  of  Henry  I. 
had  directed  justice  to  wink  at;  and  traces 
of  them  still  remain  in  the  names  of  places, 
as  in  Newington  Butts  ; and  still  more  fre- 
quently in  the  names  of  fields,  as  the  “ butt 
field.” 

Our  history  of  ancient  artillery  would  be 
imperfect  without  a few  words  on  the 
modern  artillery  of  metal  balls  propelled 
from  hollow  tubes  by  the  explosive  force 
of  gunpowder,  which  not  only  superseded 
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tho  slings  and  bows  and  darts,  the  cata- 
pults and  trebuchets  and  mangonels  and 
battering-rams,  which  had  been  used  from 
the  beginning  of  warfare  in  the  world,  but 
also  drove  out  of  use  the  armour,  whether 
of  leather,  bone,  or  steel,  which  failed  to 
pay  in  security  of  person  against  shot  and 
cannon-ball  for  their  weight  and  encum- 
brance to  the  wearer.  A good  deal  of 
curious  inquiry  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  origin  of  this  great  agent  in  the  revo- 
lution of  modern  war. 

The  first  written  evidence  relating  to  the 
existence  of  cannon  is  in  the  ordinances 
of  Florence,  in  the  year  132G.  A French 
document  in  the  Imperial  Library  makes 
mention  of  them  in  1338.  In  1339  it  is 
recorded  that  the  English  used  them  at  the 
siege  of  Cambray.  In  1346  experiments 
on  improved  cannon  were  made  by  Peter 
of  Bruges,  a famous  maker,  before  the 
consuls  of  Tournay.  At  the  siege  of  Calais, 
in  1347,  the  English  built  a castle  of  wood, 
and  armed  it  with  bombards.  In  the 
household  expenses  of  Edward  III.,  com- 
mencing 1344,  are  payments  to  “engyners 
lvii.,  artillers  vi.,  gunners  vi.,”  who  each 
received  sixpence  a day. 

The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of 
cannon  in  the  field  is  still  disputed  ; some 
say  they  were  used  at  Crecy  in  the  year 
1346.  Certainly,  in  1382,  the  men  of 
Ghent  carried  guns  into  the  field  against 
the  Brugeois ; and  at  the  combat  of  Pont- 
de- Comines,  in  the  same  year,  we  read 
lomhcirdes  portatives  were  used. 

Wo  have  already  given  several  illustra- 
tions of  cannon.  Siege  cannon  for  throw- 
ing heavy  balls,  which  did  not  need  very 
great  accuracy  of  aim,  soon  superseded 
entirely  the  more  cumbrous  military 
engines  which  were  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  hand-guns  were  not 
at  first  so  greatly  superior  to  bows,  and 
did  not  so  rapidly  come  into  exclusive  use. 
And  yet  a good  deal  of  inventive  ingenuity 
was  bestowed  upon  their  improvement  and 
development.  The  “Brown  Bess”  of  our 
great  continental  war  was  a clumsy 
weapon  after  all,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  a regiment  armed  with  it 
could  have  stood  against  a row  of  Eobin 
Hood’s  men  with  their  long-bows.  It  was 
really  left  to  our  day  to  produce  a portable 
fire-arm  which  would  fire  as  rapidly,  as 
far,  and  with  as  accurate  an  aim  as  Eobin 
Hood’s  men  could  shoot  their  cloth-yard 
shafts  six  hundred  years  ago ; and  yet  it  is 
curious  to  find  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
inventions  of  the  present  day  anticipated 
long  since : there  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Tower  armoury  breech-loaders  and  revolv- 
ing chambers  and  conical  shot  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. 

The  woodcut  No.  4,  which  is  from  the 
MS.  Eoyal  14,  E.  IV.,  contains  several 
figures  taken  from  one  of  the  large 
illuminations  that  adorn  the  MS. ; it 
affords  another  curious  illustration  of  the 
simultaneous  use  of  various  forms  of 
projectiles.  On  the  right  side  is  the  archer 
with  his  sheaf  at  his  belt,  and  his  sword  by 
his  side.  On  the  left  is  the  cross-bowman 
winding  up  his  engine  with  a winch,  with 
his  shield  slung  at  his  back.  Next  to  him 
is  a man-at-arms  in  a very  picturesque 
suit  of  complete  armour,  firing  a hand- 
gun of  much  more  modern  form  than 
those  in  the  former  woodcut.  A small 
wheeled  cannon  on  the  ground  shows  the 
contemporary  form  of  that  arm,  while  the 
pikes  beside  it  help  to  illustrate  the  great 
variety  of  weapons  in  use. 

But  we  have  specially  to  call  attention 
to  the  two  men  who  are  throwing  shells, 
which  are  probably  charged  with  Greek 


fire.  This  invention,  which  inspired  such 
terror  in  the  Middle  Ages,  seems  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  to 
have  been  employed  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  We  hear  much  of  it  in  the 
Crusades,  by  the  Greeks,  who  early  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  its  fabrication.  They 
used  it  either  by  ejecting  it  through  pipes 
to  set  fire  to  the  shipping  or  military 


engines,  or  to  annoy  and  kill  the  soldiers 
of  the  enemy ; or  they  cast  it  to  a dis- 
tance by  means  of  vessels  charged  with  it 
affixed  to  javelins ; or  they  hurled  larger 
vessels  by  means  of  the  great  engines  for 
casting  stones  ; or  they  threw  the  fire  by 
hand  in  a hand-to-hand  conflict;  or  used 
hollow  maces  charged  with  it,  which  were 
broken  oyer  the  person  of  the  enemy,  and 
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the  liquid  fire  poured  down,  finding  its  way 
through  the  crevices  of  his  armour.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a terrible  sight  to  see  a 
man-at-arms  or  a ship  wrapped  in  an  instant 
in  liquid  flames;  and  what  added  to  the 
terror  it  inspired  was  that  the  flames  could 
not  be  extinguished  by  water  or  any  other 
available  appliance.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  European 


warfare,  Greek  fire  seems  also  to  have 
been  experimented  upon,  and  we  find 
several  representations  of  its  use  in  the  MS. 
drawings,  where  it  is  chiefly  thrown  by 
hand  to  set  fire  to  shipping : in  the  present 
example,  however,  it  is  used  in  the  field. 

Lastly,  in  cut  No.  5,  we  give  a representa- 
tion of  the  battering-ram  from  an  interest- 
ing work  which  illustrates  all  the  usual  rnili- 
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tary  engines.  It  contains  curious  contriv- 
ances for  throwing  up  scaling-ladders  and 
affixing  them  to  the  battlements,  from  which 
the  inventors  of  our  fire-escapes  may  have 
borrowed  suggestions ; andothers  for  bridg- 
ing wide  moats  and  rivers  with  light  scaf- 
folding, which  could  be  handled  and  fixed 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  the  scaling-ladders. 
The  drawing  only  indicates  that  the  ma- 


chine consists  of  a heavy  square  beam  of 
timber,  provided,  probably,  with  a metal 
head,  which  is  suspended  by  a rope  from  a 
tall  frame,  and  worked  by  manual  strength. 
The  cut  is  especially  interesting  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  style  of  armour  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  gives  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  figure, 
and  also  several  varieties  of  helmet. 
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BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS  IN  ELORENCE. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Bomana  a new  suburb  is 
rising  in  Florence.  A carriage  road,  recently 
formed,  and  commanding  views  of  unequalled 
beauty,  winds  from  the  old  gate  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  where  it  joins 
the  splendid  cypress  and  ilex  avenue,  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  place,  and  which  attracts 
equally  in  summer  heat,  when  glittering  with 
fire-flies  and  echoing  to  the  hot  sound,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  of  the  cicala  ; or,  as  we  now  write  on  a 
wild  March  day,  when  Fiesole  stands  out  against 
a snowy  background,  and  Monte  Morello  wears  a 
crown  of  white.  Between  this  road  and  the 
old  cypress  avenue  stands  a cluster  of  modern 
buildings,  and  among  them  two  handsome 
studios.  Like  many  other  “improvements” 
in  Florence,  we  doubt  if  the  new  has  quite 
the  cachet  of  the  old ; and  Mr.  Powers’  for- 
mer studio  in  the  Via  Serraglie,  with  here  a 
bit  of  garden-ground,  some  acanthus  leaves, 
or  a fountain,  there  a ‘ Greek  Slave,’  or  an  ‘ Eve,’ 
had  a charm  about  it,  which  no  new  room, 
however  handsome,  can  possible  possess.  It  is 
a sign,  however,  of  the  material  value  set  upon 
the  Arts,  that  not  only  the  veteran  Powers,  but 
his  pupil  and  friend  Mr.  Fuller,  have  built  such 
handsome  receptacles  for  their  works.  Powers’ 
statues  are  being  moved  from  the  mossy 
garden-studio  to  their  new  abode ; all  is  in 
artistic  confusion  in  both  places,  and  his  last 
statue,  an  Indian  woman  flying  before  the 
approach  of  civilisation,  remains  incomplete, 
her  sweet  wistful  face  appealing  against  the  de- 
molition of  the  household  gods  around  her. 
During  his  long  career  Powers  has  executed 
a vast  number  of  portrait  statues  and  busts  of 
his  countrymen,  many  of  them  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.*  He  has 
treated  these  subjects  with  a simplicity  for 
which  he  has  often  been  blamed,  but  which 
will  be  invaluable  a generation  or  two  hence, 
when  the  ancient  history  of  America  begins  to 
be  written:  they  are  immensely  interesting 
already  as  a physiological  study,  illustrating 
the  modification  of  races  and  divergence  of 
type  under  certain  circumstances.  The  heads 
of  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  those 
of  that  date  have  far  more  of  the  parent 
country  about  them  than  the  senators  of  to-day. 
The  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  American 
women  is  of  a very  refined  and  individual 
character,  but  it  takes  three  generations,  it  is 
said,  before  the  coarse  mouth  of  the  Irish 
peasant  disappears  in  the  delicate  mouth  and 
chin  of  her  New  England  grand-daughter. 
The  change  also  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  foot 
undergoes  after  a generation  or  two  in  America 
is  very  notable ; it  assumes  something  of  the 
Indian  form,  even  when  there  is  no  possible 
mixture  of  Indian  blood.  Of  Powers’  head  of 
Christ  we  say  nothing;  it  is  hard  to  criticise 
what  has  been  approached  in  such  a truly 
reverent  spirit.  It  is  a noble  head ; but  we  hol'd 
that  any  naturalistic  attempt  to  represent  Him 
must  always  fail  to  satisfy,  though  to  the  artist 
himself  it  may  be  a most  edifying  expression  of 
feeling.  In  spite  of  much  that  has  been 
said  against  the  4 Greek  Slave,’  she  stands  the 
test  of  time,  and  keeps  her  place  as  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  modem  statues ; and  in  the 
mother  of  us  all,  the  pathetic,  repentant,  hopeful 
Eve,  we  can  acknowledge  nothing  but  beauty. 
‘Eve’  is  less  universally  known  than  the  ‘Greek 
Slave,’  and  may  never  be  as  popular,  but  has 
infinitely  more  sentiment  and  feeling.  Mr. 
Powers  has  been  most  happy  in  his  family 
portraits  ; the  sympathetic  heads  of  his  wife  and 
very  handsome  daughters  are  perfect  in  their 
way ; indeed,  his  portraits  leave  nothing  to  desire. 
We  cannot  feel  the  same  of  his  ideal  statues  : 
California,  for  instance,  with  all  those  gold 
crystallisations  beside  her,  and  her  divining  rod 
in  her  hand,  might  with  advantage  barter  them 
all  for  the  garments  which  she  looks  as  if  she 
had  that  moment  laid  aside.  We  turn  with 
relief  to  three  sweet  heads  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity. 


* Since  this  article  was  written  Powers  has  made  a 
most  successful  likeness  of  his  illustrious  countryman, 
Longfellow. 


Immediately  opposite  Mr.  Powers’  studio 
stands  that  of  Mr.  Fuller,  where  all  his  works 
are  displayed  in  order.  He  has  been  well 
known  for  years  past  by  his  contributions  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  ; his  4 Jael  ’ (in  the  exhibition 
of  this  year)  is  the  highest  work  which  he  has 
produced  : nothing  can  be  more  telling  than  the 
sc-rpent-like,  stealthy  attitude  of  Jael,  or  the  way 
the  dress  follows  the  action  of  the  body,  as  she 
creeps  towards  her  prey,  the  huge,  unconscious 
Sisera,  whom  one  can  almost  imagine  is  fallen 
into  actual  sleep,  and  unaware  of  the  approach  of 
his  diminutive  stealthy  destroyer.  It  is  at  once 
more  suggestive  and  satisfying  than  a complete 
group,  and  the  face  of  that  most  inhospitable 
Jewess  is  admirable.  If  popularity  is  to  be 
taken  as  a sure  test  of  merit,  then  Mr.  Fuller's 
success  has  been  complete ; for  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  work  to  have  met  with 
more  approbation  in  its  sphere  than  his  last 
has  done.  His  ‘Peri’  has  excited  quite  a furore 
in  Florence;  when  it  was  in  the  clay  the 
studio  was  crowded  with  admirers.  We  hope 
our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  en- 
graving of  it  some  time  hence;  but  now,  in- 
stead of  attempting  a description,  we  give  the 
verses  which  suggested  it,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  the  preface  of  some  of  the  editions  of 
44  Lalla  Rookb,”  being  part  of  the  fragment  of 
the  poem  called  “ The  Peri’s  Daughter : ” — 

44  For  down  tlie  silvery  tide  afar, 

There  came  a boat  as  swift  and  bright 
As  shines  in  heav'n  some  pilgrim-star. 

That  leaves  its  own  high  home  at  night, 

To  shoot  to  distant  shrines  of  light. 

Within-the'  boat  a baby  slept, 

Like  a young  pearl  within  its  shell. 

While  one  who  seem’d  of  riper  years, 

But  not  of  earth,  or  earth-like  spheres. 

Her  watch  beside  the  slumberer  kept.” 

Moore  truly  has  found  an  appropriate  inter- 
preter. The  ‘ Peri  ’ is  now  in  plaster,  and  will  be 
speedily  commenced  in  marble.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  an  English  nobleman,  noted  for  his  col- 
lection of  works  of  Art,  who  has  also  bought  the 
‘ Europa,’  and  given  another  order  in  the  studio 
for  a portrait  of  his  beautiful  wife,  which  is 
now  in  progress,  and  promises  to  increase  Mr. 
Fuller’s  fame : it  is  a sitting  figure,  treated 
with  much  ease  and  grace.  The  plethora  of 
‘ Nydias ’ and  ‘ Last  Days  of  Pompeii’  groups, 
which  prevailed  over  Italy  a year  or  two  ago, 
amounted  to  a curious  sort  of  phenomenon. 
In  Rome  the  studios  were  full  of  them,  and  the 
“brain  wave”  extended  here.  Mr.  Fuller  has 
4 Nydia  ’ alone,  ‘ Nydia  with  Glaucus  and  lone,’ 
&c.  He  likewise  has  ‘ Delilah,’  which  also  was 
epidemic,  and  appeared  with  more  force  in 
Mr.  Story’s  Roman  studio. 

We  do  not  propose  mentioning  all  the  English 
and  Amerian  sculptors  in  Florence ; but  a notice 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  name  of  Mr.  P. 
F.  Connelly,  a young  American  artist  of  great 
promise,  who  has  his  studio  in  tho  Via  Nazionale. 
Mr.  Connelly’s  talent  for  taking  likenesses  is 
marvellous.  Two  admirable  busts  of  the 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  N are  as  good 

portraits  as  can  be.  Mr.  Connelly  has  also 
modelled  some  very  lovely  ideal  heads,  and  has 
lately  completed  an  ambitious  subject  illus- 
trating the  American  war.  It  is  a group  of 
figures,  to  be  enlarged  to  colossal  size,  and  re- 
presents Honour  arresting  the  hand  of  Death.* 
Now,  when  the  Americans  are  craving  for  na- 
tional monuments  and  commemorative  statues, 
we  trust  this  sulptor  will  soon  receive  an  order 
from  his  native  country.  Their  lavish  patronage 
of  native  Art  and  historic  subjects  has  filled 
the  American  studios  with  much  that  has  not 
great  European  interest,  and  Mr.  Powers’ 
dictum  that  not  a button  should  be  omitted  in 
a tail-coat  or  nankeen  continuations  has  been 
generally  rigorously  adhered  to : witness  a 
standing  figure  of  Governor  Andrews,  in  Mr. 
Balls’  studio,  where  that  worthy  gentleman  has 
been  very  roughly  dealt  with  by  his  tailor. 
In  a neighbouring  studio,  Mr.  Gould,  also  an 
American,  is  occupied  with  a statue  of  the 
‘ West  Wind,’  indicating  both  thought  and 
poetry  ; and  it  was  a relief,  for  once,  to  enter  a 
studio  without  meeting  either  an  American 
senator  or  a General  Officer  in  effigy. 


* [This  work  was  noticed  some  time  ago  in  tbe  Ari- 
Journal,  p.  157. — Ed.  A.-J.] 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PUBLISHERS. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  RUNAWAY. 

J.  Clark,  Painter.  L.  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  Engraver. 
The  painter  of  this  picture  is  one  of  our 
younger  school  of  artists,  who  hut  a com- 
paratively few  years  since  worked  his  way 
into  a favourable  position  as  a delineator  of 
genre  subjects,  and  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining it.  In  1S63  his  name  appeared 
among  series  of  “British  Artists,”  when 
we  pointed  out  the  “ style  and  character”  of 
his  works ; and  it  will  be  found,  on  reference 
to  his  subsequent  productions,  that  they 
differ  in  but.  little  degree,  so  far  as  subject  is 
concerned,  from  his  earlier  pictures.  For 
example  : 4 The  New  Cap,’  ‘ Good-bye, 
Baby,’  4 Going  to  School,’  4 The  Labourer’s 
Reward,’  ‘ Sissy’s  Lesson,’  ‘Bricks,’  ‘Good 
Night,  Father  !’  ‘The  Empty  Cradle,’  and 
‘ Crumbs  from  a Poor  Man’s  Table,’  all 
supply  ample  evidence  of  fidelity  to  his 
early  faith.  Only  in  one  instance,  so  far  as 
we  remember,  has  Mr.  Clark  ventured 
upon  anything  like  new  ground  ; and  that 
is  in  a picture  of  1 Ruth  and  Naomi,’ 
exhibited  last  year  in  the  Academy;  and 
even  here  the  domestic  character  of  the 
subject  assimilates  so  closely,  though  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture  narrative,  to  scenes 
of  every-day  occurrence  among  ourselves, 
that  it  scarcely  stands  apart  from  his  other 
works : it  is  a domestic  incident,  and  the 
feeling  that  traces  such  on  canvas,  however 
different  are  the  costumes,  physiognomies, 
&c.,  is  the  same,  whether  the  subject  be  of 
ancient  Oriental  or  of  modern  English 
origin. 

Whatever  of  success  may  have  attended 
an  artist’s  labours  in  a particular  depart- 
ment, it  may  be  doubted  if,  as  a rule, 
he  does  not  in  some  degree  at  least  com- 
promise his  independence  and  do  injustice 
to  himself  by  keeping  so  strictly  within  its 
limits.  If  he  has  already  reached  a high 
point  of  greatness  in  the  most  elevated 
rank  of  Art- work,  he  would  probably  peril 
his  reputation  by  departing  from  it.  Wilkie 
did  so  in  a great  measure  when  he  brought 
his  Spanish  subjects  before  the  public : the 
genius  of  the  painter  was  far  from  being 
undervalued  in  these  pictures,  but  they 
added  nothing  to,  and  rather  detracted 
from,  the  honours  gained  by  such  works  as 
4 Reading  the  Will,’  4 Distraining  for  Rent,’ 
and  a multitude  of  others  of  a similar  kind. 
We  would  kindly  drop  a hint  to  Mr.  Clark 
to  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  labourer’s 
cottage,  and  bid  adieu,  at  least  for  a while, 
to  the  family : we  are  sure  he  has  in  him 
good  stuff  that  would  justify  a venture 
in  some  other  field  of  action. 

His  4 Return  of  the  Runaway,’  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution  in  1862,  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  works  he  has 
painted.  When  English  boys  leave  their 
homes  clandestinely  it  is  generally  to  get 
to  sea ; and  often  one  or  two  voyages  curb 
their  wandering  spirits.  But  this  “run- 
away” has  evidently  been  absent  for  years, 
and  has  grown  into  manhood,  so  that  when 
he  again  seeks  the  parental  roof  he  is  as  a 
stranger  to  the  old  folk : the  expression 
of  doubt  on  the  father’s  face,  as  the  seaman 
declares  his  relationship,  is  capitally  ren- 
dered, while  the  mother  fixes  her  eyes 
on  him  with  a kind  of  half-recognition,  as 
if  to  trace  out  some  line  or  mark  that 
would  set  all  uncertainty  at  rest.  The 
picture,  like  all  Mr.  Clark  does,  is  very 
carefully  painted  in  all  its  details. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY. — Part  X.  MILAN  AND  BOLOGNA. 
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ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 


OMBARDY,  of  -which  Milan  is  the  ancient 
capital,  produced  a race  of  painters  whose 
inspirations,  so  to  speak,  were  derived  from 
Leonardo  da  Yinci.  The  various  schools, 
Nourishing  not  only  at  Milan,  hut  at 
Mantua,  Ferrara,  Modena.  Parma,  Ber- 
gamo, &c.,  are  classed  under  the  generic 
term  of  the  Lombard  School.  Correggio 
f&v  stands  prominently  at  the  head  of  it;  and 
it  included  Luini,  Solario,  Beltraffio, 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  Francesco  Mazzola, 
commonly  called  Parmigiano,  Girolamo 
Mazzola,  Anselmi,  Da  Carpi,  Crespi, 
Procaccini,  and  many  others  of  less 
note.  The  Milanese  Academy  was  founded  by 
Da  Yinci  himself,  but  it  cannot  lay  exclusive 
claim  to  be  considered  the  cradle  of  Lombard  Art.  The 
churches  of  Milan  contain  numerous  fine  paintings,  but 
the  only  picture-gallery  is  that  of  the  Brera ; it  occupies 
twelve  apartments,  in  which  are  disposed,  without  much  classi- 
fication of  schools  or  periods,  about  640  pictures,  besides  seventy 
frescoes  by  Luini,  Lanini,  Bramantino,  and  other  Lombard 
painters : these  are  placed  in  the  first  room,  and  have  been 
removed  there  from  the  various  churches  and  convents  on  the 
walls  of  which  they  were  originally  painted.  Before  proceeding 
to  notice  some  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the  Brera  collection, 
a word  or  two  respecting  the  artist  whose  portrait  appears  on  this 
page  must  be  said. 

Andrea  Mantegna  (1431 — 1505)  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  early  Lombardic  painters.  He  was  born  at 
a village  near  Padua ; he,  like  Giotto,  was  the  son  of  a herdsman, 
and,  as  a boy,  was  employed  in  tending  cattle,  which,  it  is  said, 
he  often  neglected  to  follow  his  more  congenial  taste  for  drawing. 
Francesco  Squarcione  discovering  his  genius,  took  him  under  his 
guidance,  and  adopted  him  as  his  son.  At  the  age  of  about  seven- 
teen he  was  employed  to  paint  an  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  Sta. 
Sofia,  at  Padua ; and  shortly  afterwards  ho  painted  the  four 
Evangelists  for  the  same  church.  Few,  comparatively,  of  his 
works  exist  at  the  present  day,  but  we  have  a fair  share  of  them 
in  this  country ; notably,  nine  cartoons  painted  for  Francesco 


Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  to  be  placed  in  the  palace  of  San 
Sebastiano.  These  cartoons,  which  were  brought  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  purchased  them,  with  many  other 
pictures,  from  Duke  Carlo,  are  painted  in  distemper  on  paper 
stretched  on  canvas,  and  they  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  Hampton 
Court.  The  subject  of  them  is  ‘ The  Triumph  of  Julius  Cresar : * 
the  composition  is  grand  and  spirited.  In  the  National  Gallery 
is  hung  a small  altar-piece,  representing  ‘ The  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesus,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  John  the  Baptist : ’ it  is  painted 
with  considerable  delicacy.  Andrea  Mantegna  claims  our  respect 
as  one  of  the  earliest  practisers  of  engraving. 

To  return  to  the  Brera  gallery.  In  every  way  conspicuous 
among  the  pictures  that  form  the  collection  is  Raffaelle’s  ‘ Mar- 
riage of  tiie  Virgin,’  commonly  known  among  the  cognoscenti 
as  £ Lo  Sposalizio  : ’ an  engraving  of  it  is  introduced  here  : one, 
in  outline,  also  appears  in  Kugler’s  “Handbook  of  Italian 
Painters.”  It  is  an  example  of  Raffaelle’s  second  style — that  which 
he  adopted  after  quitting  the  school  of  Perugino.  “ With  all  the 
features  of  the  Umbrian  school,”  writes  Kugler,  with  reference  to 
this  second  manner,  ‘ 1 the  pictures  show  the  freer  impulse  of  his 
own  mind— a decided  effort  to  individualise.  The  most  excellent 
of  these,  and  the  most  interesting  example  of  this  first  period  of 
his  development,  is  ‘ The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,’  inscribed  with 
his  name,  and  the  date,  1504.  . . . The  arrangement  is  simple 
and  beautiful.  Mary  and  Joseph  stand  opposite  to  each  other  in 
the  centre ; the  high  priest  between  them  joins  their  hands ; 
J oseph  is  in  the  act  of  placing  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  ; 
beside  Mary  is  a group  of  the  virgins  of  the  Temple  ; near  Joseph 
are  the  suitors  who  break  their  barren  wands — that  which  J oseph 
holds  has  blossomed  into  a lily,  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  the  sign  that  he  was  the  chosen  one.  In  the  background  is 
the  holy  Temple,  adorned  with  a peristyle.  With  much  of  the 
stiffness  and  constraint  of  the  old  school,  the  figures  are  noble  and 
dignified ; the  countenances,  of  the  sweetest  style  and  beauty,  are 
expressive  of  a tender,  enthusiastic  melancholy,  which  lends  a 
peculiar  charm  to  this  subject,  inappropriate  as  it  is  in  more 
animated  representations.”  The  picture  was  painted  for  the 
Albrizzini  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Citta  del 
Gastello,  a village  not  far  from  Florence. 

Bernardino  Luini,  or  Lovino  (about  1460 — 1530),  is  well  repre- 
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sented  in  Milan.  By  somo  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  actual  j 
scholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; but  it  is  quite  certain  he  was  so 
close  a follower  of  this  great  painter,  that  Luini’s  pictures  have 
often  passed  current  for  Da  Vinci’s.  The  Brera  gallery,  as  ( 
already  stated,  contains  a large  number  of  his  frescoes,  “prin- 
cipally taken  from  the  walls  of  the  suppressed  churches  of 
La  Place  and  the  convent  della  Pelucca — the  former  representing  j 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  latter  classic  subjects,  treated 
in  a more  decorative  manner,  but  full  of  nature.”  Even  to 
enumerate  these  compositions  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  afford  for  the  purpose.  As  au  example  of  his  oil-paintings 
we  may  point  out  a noble  altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
the  Brera,  and  now  in  the  gallery.  It  represents  the  Madonna 
enthroned,  and  surrounded  by  saints.  The  date  of  this  work  is 
1521.  It  is  sufficient  homage  to  the  genius  of  Luini  to  know  that 
his  works  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  his  distinguished  pre- 
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decessor.  A portrait  of  this  “lively-minded”  artist,  as  he  has 
justlj’  been  termed,  appeared  in  our  last  month’s  number  ( vide 
page  2S1). 

Paolo  Veronese  is  represented  by  a version  of  his  well-known 
picture  in  the  Louvre,  ‘ The  Marriage  of  Cana.’  It  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  his  first  idea  of  the  subject,  is  of  the  same  size  as 
that  in  Paris,  and  equals  it  in  richness  of  colour,  though  inferior 
in  expression  and  technical  quality.  The  Brera  collection  also 
includes  a replica  of  another  of  Veronese’s  large  paintings  in  the 
Louvre,  * Christ  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee ; ’ it  is  an 
admirable  repetition. 

An  old  Venetian  painter,  Carlo  Crevelli,  finds  a place  in  the 
Brera.  His  works  are  scarce,  though  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  three  in  our  National  Gallery.  Little  is  known  of  him, 
nor  has  either  the  time  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death  been  ascertained, 
but  he  is  presumed,  by  dates  on  two  or  three  of  his  pictures,  to  have 


DANCE  OF  CUI’IDS. 
( Albani .) 


lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  two  pictures 
in  the  Brera  are  versions  of  the  old  sacred  subject,  ‘ The  Virgin 
and  Child ; ’ in  one  the  composition  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  architectural  ornaments  : on  the  right  of  the  central 
group  stand  St.  Peter  and  St.  Dominick ; and  on  the  left,  St.  Peter 
Martyr  and  San  Geminiano : the  figures  are  painted  on  a gold 
ground,  according  to  the  method  of  many  of  these  old  masters. 
The  picture  is  signed,  and  dated  1482.  The  other  work,  which 
also  bears  Crevelli’s  name,  shows  the  Virgin  crowned,  and  looking 
downwards  at  the  symbolical  lily  flowering  at  her  feet. 

‘ Abraham  dismissing  Hagar  and  Ishmael  ’ has  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Giovanni  Francesco 
Barbieri,  sumamed  Guercino  da  Cento  (1590 — 1666).  It  is 
painted  in  his  second  'manner,  when,  like  Guido,  he  had  adopted 
a softer  style — some,  and  not  without  reason,  would  call  it  a more 


insipid  style — than  that  he  employed  in  his  earlier  time,  as  seen  in 
his  famous  picture  of  ‘ The  Body  of  Santa  Petronella  raised  from 
the  Tomb,’  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  in  the  beautiful  ‘ Dead 
Christ,’  in  our  National  Gallery.  His  picture  in  the  Brera  is 
characterised  by  great  truthful  expression  and  action.  The 
innocence  and  astonishment  shown  in  the  countenance  of  the 
young  boy,  as  he  clings  to  the  knees  of  his  mother,  contrast  most 
impressively  with  the  deep  emotion  seen  in  the  face  of  the  latter. 

Contemporary  with  Guercino,  and  born  in  the  same  city, 
Bologna,  was  Francesco  Albani  (1578 — 1666),  a distinguished 
scholar  of  the  Carracci.  “ Elegance,”  writes  Kugler,  “is  in  one 
word  the  characteristic  of  this  painter.  He  delights  in  cheerful 
subjects,  in  which  a playful  fancy  can  expatiate,  such  as  scenes 
and  figures  from  ancient  mythology — above  all,  Venus  and  her 
companions,  smiling  landscapes,  and  hosts  of  charming  amor  ini, 
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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

( Saffaelfe .) 

themselves  round  the  trunk  of  a tree  to  the  music  of  some  of  their  j triumph,  if  wo  notice  the  incident  in  the  background  on  the  left, 
tribe  perched  on  its  branches.  It  may  be  designated  a dance  of  where  a nymph  is  hastening  out  of  the  stream  to  try  to  prevent 


who  surround  the  principal  groups,  or  even  form  the  subject  of  the  ‘ Dance  of  Cupids,’  where  these  mischievous  little  urchins, 
picture.”  We  have  an  example  of  these  joyous  amorini  in  the  { having  thrown  down  for  a time  their  bows  and  arrows,  disport 
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the  abduction  of  her  companion,  who  is  being  borne  away  in  a 
chariot.  On  the  right  is  the  temple  of  Yenus,  and  reclining  on  a 
mass  of  clouds  above  is  the  goddess  herself,  holding  a flaming 
torch  in  her  hand,  and  toying  with  a cupidon. 

There  are  other  pictures,  though  not  very  many,  in  the  Brera 
collection  we  could  point  out  as  worthy  of  special  notice  ; but  we 


must  pass  out  of  Milan  and  proceed  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  engraving  from  a painting  in  the  latter  city. 

This  is  * The  'Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,’  by  Alessandro 
Tiarini  (1.577 — 1688),  a follower  of  the  school  of  the  Carracci,  and 
an  imitator  of  Ludovico  Carracci  especially.  The  picture  is  one 


MARRIAGE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE. 

( Tiarini .) 

of  several  in  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  though  certainly  not  the  Tiarini  was  not  a great  colourist,  but  in  most  of  his  works  is  a 
best:  his  ‘ Deposition  from  the  Cross  ’ takes  far  higher  rank,  and  harmony  of  tints  that  produces  the  finest  feelings  of  repose, 
is  esteemed  Tiarini’s  chef-d'oeuvre  : the  latter  was  long  attributed  In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
to  Ludovico  Carracci.  Still  the  ‘ Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ’ is  a works  of  the  great  Bolognese  school  generally,  and  also  to  refer 
fine  composition,  elegant  in  general  arrangement,  perspicuous  in  to  other  pictures  that  now  adorn  the  Academy, 
motive,  correct  in  drawing,  and  full  of  expression  in  character.  James  Dafforne. 
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A TRIP  TO  THE  AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION. 

During  the  autumn  many  travellers  have 
taken  Holland  en  route  to  the  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  galleries  of 
the  Hague  and  of  Amsterdam  are  always 
worth  a visit  were  it  only  for  Paul  Potter’s 
famous  4 Bull,’  for  Rembrandt’s  4 School 
of  Anatomy’  and  ‘The  Night-Watch,’  for 
Van  der  Heist’s  noble  assemblage  of  por- 
traits, and 4 The  Banquet  of  the  Civic  Guard,  ’ 
at  Amsterdam.  To  the  unchanging  attrac- 
tions, familiar  to  all  travellers,  has  this 
year  been  added  the  4 4 International  Exhibi- 
tion.” This,  because  essentially  Industrial, 
has  possessed  little  to  detain  the  tourist  in 
the  way  of  Art.  Yet  in  vital  points,  touch- 
ing the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes, 
in  matters  which  concern  the  material 
civilisation  of  mankind,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  truths  which  tend  to 
the  advance  of  humanity  generally,  there 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  held  an  exhibition 
of  greater  interest  and  value.  And  when 
we  consider  how  the  Arts  often  gain  from 
Industries  their  practical  applications,  how 
they  intimately  depend  upon  commercial 
prosperity  and  the  general  well-being  of 
the  community  for  their  vitality  and 
monetary  resource,  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  that  an  exhibition,  though  pri- 
marily Industrial,  will  suggest  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind  artistic  conditions  and  conclu- 
sions. The  traveller  has  been  taught  at 
Amsterdam  that,  to  place  a people  in  condi- 
tions of  comfort  is  the  first  step  to  artistic 
culture. 

The  tourist,  on  entering  Holland  by  way 
of  Rotterdam,  will  soon  learn  that  the 
Dutch  are  the  most  utilitarian  of  nations, 
and  that  in  no  other  country  could  an 
industrial  exhibition  find  itself  so  com- 
fortably at  home.  The  stranger,  whether 
he  approach  by  sea  or  by  rail,  soon  per- 
ceives that  he  is  in  the  most  prosaic  of 
lands.  The  Dutch  peasants  are  as  much 
“Dutch-built”  as  the  clumsy  grotesque 
craft  which  float  along  the  dikes;  yet 
peasants  and  boats  appear  all  equally  well- 
fitted  for  the  practical  duties  they  have 
severally  to  perform.  But,  whatever  be 
the  merits  of  these  hard-working  honest 
people,  assuredly  they  suffer  under  one 
sad  defect,  the  all  but  total  absence  of  the 
sense  of  beauty.  This  irredeemable  defi- 
ciency is  painfully  felt  in  their  Art,  even  in 
the  works  of  Rembrandt,  though  otherwise, 
in  his  sphere,  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
who  ever  lived.  And  this  blindness  to 
beauty,  as  beauty,  sometimes  gives  to 
Dutch  towns  a character  of  downright 
ugliness.  The  architecture  of  the  streets  is 
far  removed  from  the  symmetric  classic; 
sculpture,  such  as  exists,  has  no  pretence  to 
be  judged  by  high  standards ; and  painting, 
though  admirable  in  its  way,  is  as  far  as 
possibly  removed  from  the  ideal  Italian. 
Thus  no  greater  contrast  can  the  traveller 
encounter  than  between  Venice  and  Rotter- 
dam, Florence  and  Amsterdam,  and  yet 
the  presence  of  countless  canals  and  bridges 
irresistibly  suggests  points  of  comparison 
between  Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  the  mistress 
of  commerce  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea.  Nevertheless,  the  busy  bustling  towns 
of  Holland  proverbially  possess  a pictur- 
esqueness, quaintness,  and  strong  flavour 
and  colour  of  nationality.  And  such  Arts 
as  exist  are  as  national  and  individual  as 
the  people  and  the  towns.  We  pass  from 
the  streets  to  the  picture-galleries  : and  the 
old  woman  painted  by  Rembrandt  or  Dow 
we  have  just  left  looking  out  at  a window, 

and  the  scenes  of  jollity  handed  down  by 
Teniers,  Brower,  Jan  Steen,  we  have  this 
very  autumn  seen  enacted  in  the  annual 
fair  of  Rotterdam.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  often  more  permanent  than 
their  dwellings ; and  certainly  the  museums 
of  the  Hague  and  of  Amsterdam  now  serve, 
in  the  pictures  of  the  best  known  Dutch 
painters,  as  faithful  and  unflattering  trans- 
scripts  of  what  the  people  have  been,  still 
are,  and,  for  centuries  yet  to  come,  will 
probably  remain.  For  though  in  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  the  present  year 
may  be  observed  progress,  as  measured  by 
the  past,  still  the  movement  is  in  the  old 
directions — in  other  words,  in  the  line  of  the 
old  dikes — for  the  Dutch  are  the  last  people 
to  be  stimulated  even  by  international 
competition  into  any  action  that  might 
change  their  [much- cherished  phlegmatic 
condition. 

The  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  in  its  intent 
and  character,  is  by  this  time  too  well 
understood  to  need  general  description. 
Essentially  industrial,  yet  it  admitted  the 
Arts  when  applied  to  manufactures,  as  in  the 
carpets  and  tapestries  of  M.  Chocqueel,  of 
Paris ; the  highly  ornate  stuffs  for  furni- 
ture, of  M.  Carlbian,  M.  Mourceau,  and  M. 
Mure,  all  of  Paris ; the  wall  papers  of  M. 
Leroy,  also  of  Paris;  and  the  ornamental 
tiles  of  Messrs.  Maw,  from  England.  Still 
these  and  other  branches  of  Art-manufac- 
ture are  seen  but  partially,  and  by  way  of 
exception,  so  that  the  exhibition  cannot  be 
said  to  give  a fair  representation  of  the 
chief  houses,  either  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent.  For  inasmuch  as  the  exhibition 
is  primarily  Industrial,  it  admits  the  Arts 
only  by  way  of  extra  attractions ; and  some 
manufacturers  have  expressly  sent  their 
cheapest  and  plainest  goods  in  order  the 
better  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  ruling  in- 
tent of  the  undertaking.  The  contents  are 
distributed  into  seven  classes,  and  their 
general  character  is  at  once  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  titles  to  each  class.  Thus 
Class  I.  embraces  the  models  of  dwelling- 
houses,  halls,  and  rooms  for  lectures  and 
recreation  ; baths,  with  matters  in  general 
concerning  the  lodging  and  comfort  of  the 
working-classes.  This  section,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  analogous  to  the  special  depart- 
ment or  “Ordre  des  recompenses”  in  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition,  which  “ was  instituted  in 
favour  of  establishments  and  localities 
which  had  developed  good  harmony  be- 
tween persons  co-operating  in  the  same 
labour,  and  which  have  assured  to  work- 
men material,  intellectual,  and  moral  well- 
being.” And  still  more  analogous  are  the 
sixth  and  seventh  classes  in  Amsterdam 
to  that  section  in  Paris  which  had  the 
advancement  of  mankind  for  its  aim. 
Thus  the  sixth  class  relates  to  “moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  development;” 
while,  finally,  the  seventh  class  ends  with 
the  keynote  in  which  the  first  began  : in 
short,  it  embraces  the  leading  purpose  of 
the  enterprise  by  taking  cognizance  of  the 
44  statutes,  regulations,  and  reports  of  so- 
cieties established  for  the  well-being  of  the 
workman.”  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
year  ago,  in  Brussels,  was  held  a congress 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  this  nature, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how 
strong  is  Holland  in  philanthropic  associa- 
tions, and  in  provisions  for  technical  edu- 
cation, including  the  Arts.  The  interven- 
ing and  subordinate  classes  at  Amsterdam 
we  will  enumerate  in  brief,  in  order  to 
complete  the  synopsis  of  the  exhibition. 
Class  II.  comprises  4 4 furniture,  necessary, 
useful,  and  ornamental.”  The  44  necessary  ” 
and  the  44  useful,”  as  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed, greatly  preponderating ; Class  III. 

is  devoted  to  44  clothing  and  equip- 
ments ; ” Class  IV.  includes  44  eatables  and 
drinkables;  ” Class  V.  machines  and  instru- 
ments for  the  workshop,  agriculture,  and 
the  dwelling-house.  It  is,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising that  the  collection,  considering 
these  its  utilitarian  contents,  possesses 
much  to  attract  the  eye.  The  agreeable, 
not  to  say  imposing,  effect,  presented  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  handsome  and 
imposing  structure  which  the  city  was  able 
to  lend  for  the  undertaking.  Fortunately, 
in  a financial  point  of  view,  this  ample 
building  was  in  existence,  ready  for  use, 
thus  much  cost  at  starting  has  been  saved. 
And  this  permanent  structure,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  an  Eastern  Mosque, 
though  defiant  of  architectural  rule  or 
taste,  rises  into  the  sky  in  grandiose  pro- 
portions, and  constitutes  itself  a signal 
attraction  in  a city  otherwise  remarkable 
for  flat  horizontal  lines  and  sombre  plain 
structures. 

The  exhibition  has  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  into  prominent  notice  the  re- 
markable number  of  societies  existent  in 
Holland  for  the  amelioration  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people.  The  models  for  workmen’s  houses, 
which  have  naturally  excited  interest,  were 
but  the  visible  sign  of  widely  concerted 
action  through  divers  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Among  the  many  existent  associa- 
tions may  be  enumerated  44  The  Society  for 
the  Working  Classes  at  Amsterdam,”  which 
exhibited  4 4 eight  designs  of  groups  of 
habitations  for  workmen.”  Then  we  meet 
with  the  44  Societe  de  Bienfaisance,”  the 
44  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Archi- 
tecture,” a society  at  the  Hague  “for  the 
Reformation  of  the  Habitations  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,”  also  a 44  Society  to  arrange 
and  to  encourage  the  Recreation  of  the 
People,”  “A  Temperance  Association”  at 
the  Hague,  4 4 An  Association  of  the  People 
for  the  People,”  an  44  Institution  of  the 
Friendsof  the  Poorandof  the  Rich,”  &c.,  &c. 
Such  associations  cannot  but  directly  and 
indirectly  affect  for  good  the  Arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Unless  a 
people  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed, 
they  are  not  in  a condition  to  cultivate  or 
to  enjoy  the  Arts.  Beauty  is  as  a flower 
which  needs  to  be  well  rooted  and  nourished. 
The  days  are  fortunately  passed  when  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Arts  were  the  ex- 
clusive possessions  of  the  wealthy;  in  a 
thousand  ways  Art  enters  the  humble 
cottage,  and,  as  soon  as  the  room  of  a work- 
ing man  is  made  clean  and  healthy,  we  may 
be  sure  that  beauty  in  some  form  or  other, 
though  it  be  but  a scripture-print  upon  the 
walls,  will  cheer  his  habitation.  We  may 
add,  that  at  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition 
special  attention  is  directed  to  44  The  Society 
for  the  Public  Good,”  which  obtained  re- 
compense in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  This 
society  is  composed  of  14,000  members,  and 
its  operations  are  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Holland.  It  dates  from  the  year 
1786,  since  which  time  it  has  effected  mate- 
rial improvements  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  Art  is  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  study ; thirty  schools  of  design  fall  under 
its  care. 

The  exhibition  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  national  education,  and 
affords  data  which  might  be  useful  to  our 
English  legislature,  especially  in  the  much 
debated  matter  of  technical  education. 
The  greater  spaces  of  two  rooms  are  set  apart 
for  drawings,  plans,  models,  and  other 
appliances  used  in  the  technical  schools, 
and  schools  of  design  in  Holland.  The 
examples  given  of  the  pupils’  work  show,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a standard  of  proficiency 
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lower  than  that  in  either  France  or  England. 
Still  it  is  no  small  advantage  that  there 
should  exist  a well  organized  system  of 
technical  education  throughout  the  country, 
which  provides  for  ‘ ‘ those  destined  to  live  by 
the  work  of  their  hands,  the  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  most  useful  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling.”  In  the  course  of  instruction 
carried  out,  linear  and  artistic  design  are 
made  obligatory.  The  law  enacts  that  one 
industrial  school  shall  exist  for  every  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  government  does  not 
impose  upon  all  schools  any  one  inflexible 
system  of  drawing,  but  it  has  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  procure,  by  a mission  sent 
expressly  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
a large  and  well  selected  series  of  models 
of  ornament,  which  can  be  obtained  by  any 
school  at  the  mere  cost  of  the  material 
workmanship.  Some  of'these  models,  espe- 
cially those  of  gothic  ornament,  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  into  our  English 
schools  of  Art. 

The  picture-galleries  in  the  principal 
towns  remain  just  about  the  same  as  when 
we  saw  them  last,  some  ten  years  ago.  We 
have  been  in  fact  rather  disappointed  not 
to  find  additions,  but  it  is  evident  that  no 
provision  is  made,  no  money  set  apart  for 
new  purchases.  Holland,  in  fact,  does  not, 
like  England  and  France,  vote  supplies  for 
picture-buying;  the  nation  indeed  may 
suffer  even  diminution  of  its  Art-treasures, 
as  it  did  some  years  ago  in  the  dispersion 
of  one  of  the  two  famous  galleries  of  the 
Hague.  We  think  that  the  authorities  of 
our  National  Gallery  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  treasures  which  some  of  the  old 
Dutch  families  might  not  be  indisposed  to 
part  with.  In  Amsterdam,  however,  is  an 
interesting  instance  of  how  families  through 
successive  generations  cherish  their  Art 
possessions : in  the  house  of  the  descend- 
ant and  namesake  of  Burgomaster  Six, 
the  friend  of  Eembrandt,  may  still  be  seen 
the  wondrous  portraits  which  Rembrandt 
painted  of  the  Burgomaster  and  his  wife. 
The  picture-galleries  in  Holland,  though 
scarcely  numerous,  are  of  peculiar  interest 
in  the  special  national  character  they  wear. 
Seven  galleries,  public  or  private,  we 
visited.  In  Rotterdam  is  a museum  of 
274  pictures  : the  catalogue  is  careful  and 
full : the  facsimiles  given  of  artists’  mono- 
graphs are  valuable.  The  famous  gallery 
of  the  Hague  has  been  so  little  altered  that 
the  catalogue  we  used  on  our  former 
visit  served  us  still.  This  seems  to  us 
something  more  than  conservatism  — it 
implies  stagnation.  laisser  faire , however, 
may  have  one  advantage : pictures  are  not 
destroyed  by  cleaning.  And,  indeed,  pic- 
tures in  Holland  last  wonderfully  well  by 
being  let  alone  : thus  Rembrandt’s  ‘ Lesson 
in  Anatomy,’  and  Paul  Potter’s  ‘ Bull,’  are 
as  fresh  as  when  first  painted.  The  Dutch 
artists  were  wonderful  in  handicraft : they 
painted,  as  the  Romans  built,  for  eternity : 
their  work  withstands  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  Amsterdam,  however,  Rembrandt’s 
‘Night  Watch,’  of  which  we  have  a small 
copy  in  the  National  Gallery,  has  suffered 
cruelly,  while  its  vis-a-vis  in  the  same 
allery,  Van  der  Heist’s  ‘Banquet  of  the 
ivic  Guard,’  is  as  fresh  as  when  the  paint 
was  first  laid  upon  canvas.  Our  portrait- 
painters  would  do  well  to  give  themselves 
a few  mouths’  study  in  Holland : Vandyke 
has  had  too  large  a share  of  their  attention. 
The  Dutch  teach  firmness  of  handling, 
marked  individuality  and  character,  and 
the  broad  decisive  modelling  of  form.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kueller,  however,  did  much  to 
disgust  Englishmen  with  the  literal  wooden 
style  of  portraiture,  as  seen  in  the  more 
mechanical  of  the  Dutch  school.  On  the 
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whole,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  in  Am- 
sterdam and  the  Hague  cannot  be  found 
portraits  comparable  to  the  heads  of  Titian 
and  Moroni  in  Italy,  or  of  Velasquez  in 
Madrid.  We  may  add,  that  a trip  to  Hol- 
land would  be  well  repaid,  were  it  only  by 
the  better  acquaintance  it  would  bring  of 
Jan  Steen  and  De  Hooge,  two  masters  of 
whom  it  is  hard  to  judge  rightly  save  in 
the  land  of  their  labours.  Jan  Steen  had 
much  in  common  with  Hogarth,  the  humour 
of  his  narrative  is  vast  and  irresistible. 
Of  De  Hooge  we  can  scarcely  speak  in  terms 
of  cool  moderation,  so  warm  is  our  admi- 
ration of  his  tone  and  treatment  of  light 
and  colour.  Our  National  Gallery  has 
fortunately  obtained  an  example  of  this 
master  which  does  him  no  injustice.  De 
Hooge  exerts  some  influence  upon  our 
English  school : we  should  suppose  that 
both  Mr.  Yeames  and  Mr.  Storey  have 
looked  closely  at  his  effects  and  methods. 

The  exhibition  has  naturally  brought 
large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  picture- 
galleriesof  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Rot- 
terdam : thus,  when  tourists  had  finished 
with  Industries  in  the  international  build- 
ing, they  were  able  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  Arts,  among  paintings  which,  in  their 
way,  are  not  elsewhere  surpassed.  Our  read- 
ers are  probably  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  characteristics  of  Dutch  picture- 
galleries  to  require  any  detailed  descrip- 
tions ; and  they  will,  for  themselves,  have 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  the  Dutch  school 
of  Art  cannot  be  understood  and  appreciated 
save  in  the  country  which  gave  it  birth. 
The  reason  is,  that  not  only  do  the  finest 
works  still  remain  the  property  of  the 
nation  in  the  National  Museums,  but  also 
that  for  the  clear  comprehension  of  these 
masterworks  it  is  desirable  that  the  Art- 
student  should  make  himself  familiar  with 
a people  who  remain  wondrously  un- 
changed since  the  days  of  Rembrandt  and 
Teniers,  and  with  the  towns  traversed  by 
canals  and  a country  bounded  by  the  sea 
which  present  to  the  sketcher  the  self-same 
scenes  familiar  to  Ostade,  Dow,  Paul 
Potter,  Wynants.Wouwermans,  and  Vander 
Neer.  The  pictures  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters  are,  as  we  have  said,  faithful  tran- 
scripts of  the  honest,  homely  people  who 
now  walk  the  streets  of  Amsterdam — people 
evidently  without  the  gift  of  imagination 
or  the  sense  of  beauty.  The  type  remains 
pretty  much  unaltered,  only  perhaps  it  has 
become  a little  lower;  for,  instead  of  the 
burgomaster,  we  now  encounter  the  shop- 
keeper. Unchanged  too,  by  reason  of  the 
stern  conditions  under  which  Holland  sub- 
sists among  the  waters,  necessai'ily  remain 
the  broad  features  of  nature.  The  meadows 
are  green,  the  cattle  graze,  the  dewy  grass 
and  the  willows  wave  in  the  wind,  just  as 
in  the  day  when  Paul  Potter  and  Karl  du 
Jardin  sketched  in  these  flat  countries 
among  the  dikes  brimming  with  water. 
Windmills,  too,  like  to  that  in  which  young 
Rembrandt  dwelt,  may  be  counted  by  tens 
and  twenties  at  every  turn.  The  sea-craft 
which  lie  becalmed  in  the  placid  pictures 
of  Vander  Velde,  or  are  agitated  by  fresh 
breezes  in  the  paintings  of  Backhuysen, 
are  found  in  facsimile  at  this  moment  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  along  the  level  coasts 
girt  with  sand-hills.  And  such  as  was  the 
old  Dutch  Art,  so  does  the  modern  Art  of 
Holland  continue  to  be,  in  its  animating 
spirit,  in  its  range  of  thought  and  subject. 
In  the  interesting  Museum  Fodor,  at  Am- 
sterdam, which  we  could  not  leave  without 
regret,  the  traditions  of  the  old  Dutch 
school,  are  maintained  in  the  works  of 
Ten  Kate,  Bosboom,  Van  Os,  Koekkoek, 
Van  Deventer,  Dubourcq,  Kobell,  and  Roe- 


lofs.  The  interiors  of  Bosboom  are  spe- 
cially true  and  masterly.  A ‘ Dutch  land- 
scape,’ by  Kobell,  is  faithful  to  these  low 
countries  in  the  summer  time : the  sun 
glances  among  green  leaves,  and  cattle 
drink  by  the  side  of  shining,  tranquil  waters. 
Again,  the  sea-pieces  by  Koekkoek  are  not 
unworthy  of  Vander  Velde ; and  the  flowers 
by  Van  Leeuwen  and  Van  Os  are  scarcely 
behind  Van  Huysum.  To  these  may  be 
added  ‘ A River  in  Calm  Weather,’  by  Van 
Deventer,  as  an  example  with  what  success 
the  modern  Dutch  painters  cultivate  a class 
of  subjects  essentially  national.  The  water 
lies  tranquilly  on  a low  sedgy  shore,  and 
the  study  of  sky  above  is  delicious  and 
little  short  of  perfect.  The  Dutch  are  proud 
of  the  sustained  nationality  of  their 
modern  school.  They  made,  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  Paris,  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  obtain  for  it  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
And  each  year,  either  in  our  Royal  Aca- 
demy, or  in  theFrench  and  Flemish  Gallery, 
Pall  Mall,  the  small  cabinet  pictures  of 
Holland  are  likely  to  make  themselves 
better  known  in  London. 

The  Amsterdam  Exhibition  seems  to  give 
to  the  Arts  of  Holland  the  guarantee  of 
material  prosperity : it  also  serves  as  a 
gauge  both  of  what  the  Dutch  school  can, 
and  cannot,  attain  unto.  The  exhibition  is 
Industrial,  it  is  material,  and  utilitarian ; 
and  such,  in  fact,  have  been,  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  tendings  of  the  national 
Arts,  for  in  the  exhibition  itself  is  seen  the 
materials  whereof  pictures  are  made. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 
from:  the  picture  in  the  possession  of 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

R.  Carrick,  Painter.  E.  Brandard,  Engraver. 

It  seems  to  bo  the  peculiar  character  of 
Scottish  Highland  scenery  generally,  to 
give  to  the  pencil  of  the  landscape-painter, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a native 
of  the  country,  a force  and  vigour  of  touch 
and  handling  in  harmony  with  itself.  Its 
stern  and  rugged  features,  even  under  the 
most  softening  influences  of  atmospheric 
effects,  compel  a boldness  of  treatment 
which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  amid 
scenes  of  another  kind ; and  were  an  artist 
tempted  to  try  a contrary  method  of  pro- 
cedure, he  would  inevitably  find  himself 
foiled  in  realising  the  expression  of  what 
lies  in  the  landscape  before  him. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Carrick  is  entitled 
to  be  called  a Scotchman  or  an  Englishman 
we  are  unable  to  Bay,  though  we  believe 
him  to  be  the  former.  At  all  events,  in 
this  picture  he  shows  the  true  spirit  of 
Highland  scenery,  giving  to  the  subject  a 
boldness  of  treatment  which — allowing  for 
certain  points  of  hardness  that  might 
judiciously  have  been  kept  down — amount 3 
almost  to  grandeur  of  effect.  Darkly,  and 
charged  with  thunder,  rolls  that  sea  of 
clouds  over  rock  and  heather  and  distant 
hills  far  as  the  eye  reaches;  the  sun 
breaking  through  momentarily,  and  shed- 
ding a bright  gleam  over  a poition  of  the 
foreground  and  on  a far-away  spot  of  the 
landscape.  It  is  a wild  and  weird  scene, 
one  whereon  the  witches  of  Macbeth  may 
have  gathered  to  mix  the  contents  of  their 
incantatory  caldron,  but  over  which  jwe 
now  see  the  rough-hided  cattle  of  the 
Highlands  winding  along  the  serpent-like 
path  that  leads  homewards.  The  picture 
is  a striking  passage  of  Scotland’s  scenery 
most  characteristically  represented. 
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OBITUARY. 

BARON  HENRI  J.  A.  LEYS. 

“ Antwerp  is  literally  in  mourning  to-day,” 
wrote  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  from  that  city  on  the  31st  of 
August.  “ The  city  of  Rubens,  of  Teniers, 
of  Van  Dyck,  of  Sneyders,  of  Jordaens, 
of  Quintin  Matsys,  has  buried  one  of  its 
most  _ distinguished  sons,  the  greatest 
Flemish  painter  of  our  time,  Baron  Leys.” 
If  the  writer  had  also  added,  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  painters,  without  reference 
to  country,  he  would  scarcely  have  exceeded 
the  truth.  The  death  of  Leys  occurred  on 
the  26th  of  August ; and,  it  is  feared,  from 
over  work,  not  only  in  his  Art,  but  as  well 
in  the  constant  demands  upon  his  time  and 
attention  made  by  the  various  institutions 
of  every  kind  with  which  he  was  associated ; 
for  Baron  Leys  was  a public  man  among 
the  burghers  of  Antwerp.  The  loss  of  such 
an  artist  will  be  scarcely  less  deplored  in 
other  European  countries  than  in  his  own  : 
he  has  been  taken  away,  too,  at  a compara- 
tively early  age,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year — the 
period  of  a matured  intelligence. 

_ Iu  the  series  of  illustrated  papers  pub- 
lished in  our  journal  in  1866,  and  entitled 
“ Modern  Painters  of  Belgium,”  the  career 
of  Leys  is  sketched  out  at  considerable 
length  from  information  with  which  at 
personal  interviews  he  supplied  the  writer, 
as  well  as  from  documents  with  which  he 
supplied  him.  The  notice  includes  a list 
of  the  principal  works  he  had  executed  up 
to  the  commencement  of  that  year,  when 
he  was  actively  engaged  upon  the  great 
series  of  historical  pictures  for  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Antwerp,  with  which  his  name 
will  be  always  most  impressively  associated. 
Since  that  date  he  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  on  little  else,  so  far  as  his  Art  is 
concerned  ; and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  employed  upon,  we  believe,  the  last  of 
these  frescoes,  which,  as  the  correspondent 
we  have  referred  to  says,  “ instead  of  being 
mounted  in  the  Communal  Palace  of  Ant- 
werp, the  gorgeous  facade  of  the  building 
is  hung  with  black,  and  the  funeral  train 
of  the  painter  has  been  passing  the  house 
and  the  tomb  of  Rubens.” 

It  would  bo  a useless  repetition  to  go 
again  over  the  ground  we  trod  in  1866 : we 
can  say  no  more,  and  no  less,  of  the  dead, 
than  was  said  of  the  living,  painter ; one 
who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  Art  of  his 
period — and  that  mark  one  of  great  origi- 
nality and  power ; the  result  of  a luxurious 
imagination  guided  by  true  and  right 
principles,  that  enabled  him  to  revive  the 
splendours  of  old  Flemish  Art.  Had  the 
lifeless  body,  which  was  carried,  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  to  the  little  village  of 
Berchem,  near  Antwerp,  where  it  now  lies, 
been  that  of  a crowned  monarch,  scarcely 
greater  honours  could  have  been  paid  to 
the  dead.  When  the  news  of  the  decease 
of  the  Baron  was  promulgated,  “ all  the 
official  flags  in  the  city  and  hundreds  on 
the  river  were  hung  half-mast  high  ; along 
entire  streets  shutters  and  blinds  were 
closed ; the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  at 
once  instructed  the  governor  of  Antwerp 
to  convey  their  condolences  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  artist ; the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  represented  his  majesty  at  the 
obsequies,  and  the  literary  associations  of 
Antwerp  received  communications  from  all 
quarters  soliciting  places  in  the  procession 
for  provincial  deputations.  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Dutch  painters  wrote  earnestly 
for  permission  to  be  present.  Somewhat  in 
affectionate  defiance  of  the  family  wish, 
there  was  a species  of  lying  in  state  at  the 


residence  of  the  deceased,  Rue  de  la 
Station,  as  it  was  called  when  we  last 
visited  the  house,  but  which,  we  under- 
stand, has  since  received  the  name  of 
‘ Rue  de  Leys,’  in  honour  of  the  painter. 
“ In  one  of  these  spacious  saloons,  hung 
with  black  velvet  sprinkled  over  with 
silver  plumes,  stood  a bust  of  Leys 
shrouded  in  crape ; the  approach,  up  a 
wide  staircase,  was  gloomy  with  a black 
cloth  covering ; the  portrait  of  the  artist, 
in  the  hall,  was  hidden  by  a funeral  veil  ; 
within  a double  range  of  candelabra  lay 
the  coffin,  palled ; above  it  hung  the 
painter’s . favourite  work,  ‘Margaret  and 
the  Magistrates  of  Antwerp.’  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,  a meeting 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  members 
of  the  society  known  as  the  “ Artistic 
Circle ’’took  place  at  the  mansion.  They 
assembled  to  place  on  the  bier  a gold 
medal  just  struck  in  his  honour  by  the 
society.  , 

When  the  hour  for  proceeding  to  the 
grave  arrived,  hundreds  of  persons  were 
seen  passing  along  the  broad  road  leading 
to  Berchem,  carrying  immortelles  and 
wreaths  for  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
dead  painter.  Detachments  of  four ’regi- 
ments of  the  Antwerp  garrison  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  his  late  residence ; nearly 
every  church  bell  of  the  city  was  tolling ; 
all  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  front  of  the 
public  Calvaries ; the  pietas  were  covered 
with  crape ; the  banners  of  the  workmen’s 
associations  were  trailed,  with  black  scarves 
wound  about  them ; and  the  colossal  car, 
having  received  the  coffin,  moved  forward 
to  the  famous  church  of  St.  Jacques,  where 
Rubens  was  buried.  By  the  side  of  the 
‘‘chariot  of  death,”  which  was  drawn  by 
six  horses  clothed  in  gorgeous  funeral 
trappings,  walked  a number  of  Belgian, 
Dutch,  and  French  artists.  The  burgo- 
master of  Antwerp  and  other  principal  citi- 
zens supported  the  pall,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  used  at  the  burials  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  ;late  Duke  of  Brabant.  The  car 
itself  was  draped  in  black  velvet  studded 
with  silver  stars,  and  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the 
Knighthoods  of  Belgium  and  Bavaria:  it 
was  moreover  adorned  with  immortelles,  and 
at  one  end  of  the  coffin,  which  was  hidden 
from  view  by  a thick  veil  of  crape,  hung  a 
colossal  wreath  of  laurels.  At  the  gates 
of  St.  Jacques  the  procession  was  met  by 
the  Bishop  of  Antwerp  and  a large  body  of 
ecclesiastics  in  their  richest  costumes.  The 
church  itself  was  “in  deep  mourning;” 
and  amidst  the  blaze  of  wax  lights,  the 
odour  of  incense,  the  solemn  yet  lofty 
strains  of  choir  and  organ,  and  all  the 
splendid  ritual  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
exercise,  the  burial  service  was  performed. 
The  ceremony  over,  the  procession  moved 
on  to  Berchem,  where  it  was  met  by  a body 
of  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the  local 
church,  and  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave.  Orations  were  delivered  over  it  by 
M.  de  Keyser,  President  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy,  as  well  as  by  other  gentlemen. 

And  so  has  passed  away — to  us  most 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  for  we  had  not 
even  heard  of  his  illness  — Baron  Henri 
Leys,  a great  painter,  a most  polished 
gentlemen,  handsome  in  countenance,  and 
of  dignified  stature  and  presence.  Antwerp 
awarded  him  no  more  than  his  due  in  the 
honour  paid  him  at  his  death ; and  we  have 
preferred  giving  a brief  description  of  this, 
for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
paper  already  mentioned,  than  to  repeat  a 
critical  analysis  of  his  works.  There  are 
many  in  England — both  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  and 


those  who  knew  him  only  through  his 
works — who  will  equally  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  mourn  his  loss.  Though  not 
a constant  exhibitor  in  London — for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was,  with  but 
little  intermission,  engaged  on  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  pictures — his  occasional  contribu- 
tions will  yet  be  missed,  especially ! from 
the  Foreign  gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  If  the 
mantle  of  Leys  has  fallen  upon  the 
shoulders  of  any  one  of  his  pupils  more 
impressively  than  on  others,  it  is  on  those 
of  Alma  Tadema,  whom  we  hope  to  see  in 
time  occupying  the  position  which  has  only 
too  soon  been  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
— his  master. 


JEAN  AEMENGAUD. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  and  practical 
friends  of  Art,  who  have  won  themselves 
an  honourable  name  in  our  time,  has  re- 
cently terminated  a long  and  arduous  but 
successful  career.  We  allude  to  the  eminent 
French  publisher,  Armengaud,  who  has 
given  to  the  world,  in  various  works,  en- 
gravings after  the  old  masters  to  be 
numbered  even  by  their  hundreds.  M. 
Armengaud  was  born  about  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  and  having  received  a 
first-class  education,  which  refined  and 
intensified  his  natural  taste  for  Art,  he 
determined,  for  his  course  in  life,  to  unite 
the  latter  with  extensive  commercial  under- 
takings. 

He  visited  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  chief  public  collections  of  Europe, 
and,  impelled  by  their  influence,  under- 
took a series  of  publications  of  deep  interest 
and  remarkable  excellence  of  execution. 
First  of  these  was  a voluminous  Historic 
Dictionary  of  the  lives  of  painters  of  every 
school,  from  the  Renaissance  up  to  our  time. 

Cotemporaneously  with  this,  he  brought 
out  the  “ Public  Galleries  of  Europe,”  com- 
mencing with  those  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
including  the  Windsor,  Osborne  House,  and 
Buckingham  Palace  Collections.  Russia  also 
yielded,  in  his  hands,  a work  containing 
519  engravings.  Under  the  title  of  “Lo 
Livre  d’Or  de  la  Peinture,”  he  reproduced 
some  50  copper -plate  engravings  after 
great  master-pieces,  from  plates  before 
letters,  which  ho  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire.  In  a similar  work,  he  gave 
“LesTresors  de  l’Art”  (147  plates).  Ho 
also  published  a series  of  engravings,  under 
the  title  of  “ Les  Chefs-d’ceuvre  de  l’Art 
Chretien,”  in  which  an  elite  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Europe  on  sacred  subjects  was 
presented  in  excellent  engravings,  to  the 
number  of  156.  Apart  from  the  old  masters, 
M.  Armengaud  illustrated  Janin’s  “Revo- 
lution Fran^aise”  with  756  plates,  after 
the  best  artists  of  the  French  school.  We 
may  remark,  that  the  style  in  which  all 
these  publications  were  got  up,  was,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  highest  class. 

M.  Armengaud’s  zealous  services  to  the 
good  cause  did  not  go  unrecognised.  He 
was  named  Commander  of  the  Russian 
Order  of  St.-  Stanislaus,  and  Chevalier  of 
the  Leopold  of  Belgium,  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lazare  of 
Italy.  In  our  pages  we  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  merits  of  M.  Armengaud 
familiar  to  the  British  public.  Even  at 
this  moment,  when  we  record  his  departure 
and  deplore  his  loss,  we  offer  to  our  readers 
some  admirable  specimens  of  his  Galleries 
of  Italy.  * 

M.  Armengaud  died  at  his  residence  at 
Passy,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
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* In  these  papers,  and  also  in  others  which  preceded 
them,  due  acknowledgment  was  rendered  to  M.  Armen- 
gaud for  supplying  us  with  the  illustrations.  . 
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AET  I N CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  Emperor’s  munificent  prize  of 
£4,000,  for  the  “most  complete  work  of  Art 
executed  within  five  years,”  has  been  adjudged 
to  M.  Due,  architect,  for  the  new  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice. As  a preliminary  measure  the  commission 
appointed  to  determine  the  prize  selected  a list 
of  distinguished  names,  which  included  eight 
painters,  six  sculptors,  and  eleven  architects ; 
these  were  afterwards  reduced  in  number  to 
three  of  each  class — MM.  Baudry,  Cabanel, 
and  A.  Hesse,  in  the  first ; Guillaume,  Ginnery, 
and  Perraud,  in  the  second ; Due,  Ch.  Gamier, 
and  Lefuel,  in  the  third.  The  final  result  was 
not  obtained  till  thirteen  ballots  had  been  taken, 
when  M.  Due  was  declared  the  victor.  It  is 
said  that  M.  Gamier  would  have  proved  the 
successful  candidate  if  his  New  Opera  House 
had  been  completed. — The  mother  of  the  late 
Constant  Troy  on,  the  distinguished  French 
landscape-painter,  has  founded,  in  memory  of 
her  son,  a biennial  prize  of  the  value  of  1,200 
francs  for  the  best  specimen  of  landscape.  It  is 
open  to  all  French  artists  thirty  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  The  Academie  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  in 
whose  hands  has  been  placed  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prize,  has  named  as  the  subject  of  com- 
petition for  the  current  year,  ‘A  Valley  inun- 
dated by  a Torrent— after  mid-day.’  The  Mu- 
seum of  the  Luxembourg  has  been  enriched  with 
a fine  picture  by  Troyon,  the  gift  of  his  daughter: 
it  is  a river-scene,  with  cattle,  sheep,  &c. — The 
statue  of  the  * Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,’  by  M. 
Carrier-Belleuse,  engraved  in  the  last  month’s 
number  of  the  Art-Journal,  has  been  presented 
by  the  Senateur  surintendant  des  Beaux  Arts  to 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Paul,  by 
request  of  the  cure. — The  French  Government 
has  of  late  been  liberal  in  the  distribution  of 
medals  to  artists  of  all  kinds.  Six  have  been 
named  “officers”  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur : 
fifteen  “ chevaliers,”  and  one  “ commander.” 
Similar  decorations  have  also  been  conferred 
upon  other  gentlemen,  who,  though  not  artists, 
are  in  some  way  or  other  associated  with  Art. 

The  Sole  British  Picture  in  the  Louvre. — At 
length,  there  is  occasion,  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Louvre,  for  a British  department.  Such  is 
the  fact — the  marvellous  fact ! It  may,  how- 
ever, be  very  restricted  in  dimension,  for  it  will 
only  be  taxed,  at  present,  to  accommodate  a 
single  picture.  There  is  then  one  British  work 
of  Art  among  the  crowded  muster  of  the  Con- 
tinental schools  in  this  French  Walhalla  of 
Painters.  It  has  been  recently  enrolled;  and, 
amusingly  enough,  it  has  afforded  subject 
for  a very  palpable  mystification — as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  announcement, 
given  to  its  readers  by  one  of  the  leading 
French  Fine-Art  periodicals  : — “ The  Louvre 
Museum  has  just  been  enriched  with  an  admir- 
able pastel,  by  Lawrence,  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
Wickery  (sic).  It  is  the  portrait  of  a child — 
blonde  and  roseate — holding  in  its  hand  a basket 
of  cherries,  with  which  it  is  amused.  It  is  in  a 
white  dress,  with  broad  blue  sash,  and  its  grace- 
ful locks  fall  fully  over  its  shoulders.  It  is 
quite  a marvel  for  transparent  tint,  and  for  re- 
fined treatment,  grace,  and  freshness.  Lawrence 
never  displayed  more  strikingly  his  exquisite 
charm  of  style.  As  to  this  fair  child,  they 
say  that  it  is  a portrait,  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  of  Earl  Russell.  This  pastel  is  the  first 
work  of  the  British  school  possessed  by  the 
Louvre.” — "VVe  venture  to  assure  our  readers, 
that  all  here  so  unhesitatingly  set  down  re- 
specting the  great  painter  and  the  veteran 
statesman  realizes  a perfect  myth.  We  have 
not  a touch  of  Lawrence’s  pencil,  nor  are  the 
infantine  graces  of  Lord  Russell  to  be  immor- 
talized on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre.  The  error  is 
not,  however,  shared  by  the  authorities  of  the 
gallery.  It  arose,  in  regard  to  the  painter, 
from  the  unquestionable  beauty  of  the  work  ; 
and,  as  to  the  embryo  statesman,  from  a mis- 
apprehension caused  by  the  name,  John  Bussell, 
being  affixed  to  the  frame. — In  point  of  fact, 
this  is  an  exquisite  portrait,  three-quarter 
length,  in  body-  colours,  of  a beautiful  child, 
with  one  hand  clasping  a basket  of  cherries, 
while  the  other  holds  up  a twin  fruit,  in  grace- 
ful vivacity  of  attitude.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
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artist,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  excelled  in  pastel, 
John  Russell.  His  name — but  little  known 
among  his  countrymen — is  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  great  German  “Dictionary  of  Pain- 
ters.” * This  portrait,  full  worthy  of  a Lawrence, 
is  singularly  brilliant  and  artistic  in  effect ; 
fresh  in  its  most  vivid,  as  well  as  its  more  deli- 
cate, tones,  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  easel. 
Would  that  Mr.  Wickery,  or,  to  restore  our 
countryman  to  his  identity,  Mr.  Vickery,  had 
favoured  our  own  National  Gallery  with  this 
diamond  bequest,  which  is  placed  most  con- 
spicuously and  tellingly  in  its  department  of 
the  Louvre ; or,  let  us  hope,  that  some  equally 
first-class  specimen  of  John  Russell’s  rivalry 
with  Lawrence  may  turn  up  at  home,  and  be 
duly  appreciated  in  the  responsible  quarters. 

Maltreatment  of  French  Sculpture. — The  Pari- 
sian press,  and  some  of  our  own,  has  been  in  a 
great  state  of  indignation,  touching  a very  re- 
markable incident— an  illustration,  it  may  be 
designated,  of  practical  criticism — which  oc- 
cured  at  the  close  of  August.  Several  groups 
of  sculpture,  intended  embellishments  of  the 
New  Grand  Opera  House,  had,  at  that  time, 
been  uncovered,  on  the  basement  line  of  the 
building,  and,  consequently,  close  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  eye.  They  became  objects  of 
great  attraction  in  all  their  purity  of  marble. 
This,  however,  could  not  protect  one  of  the 
groups  from  an  unexpected  visitation  in  a very 
iconoclastic  spirit  of  practical  censure.  It  is 
from  the  chisel  of  M.  Carpeaux,  and  might  be 
considered  an  allegorical  embodiment  of  Ballet 
Art — ‘ The  Dance.’  Some  individual  took  spe- 
cial exception  to  this  creation,  and  probably 
“ At  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

When  stars  were  a-weeping,” 
gave  unequivocal  indication  of  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  work  by  flinging  against  it,  and  with 
most  accurate  aim,  a bottle  containing  ink  of  the 
darkest  dye.  Fearful  was  the  spectacle  revealed 
by  the  morning’s  sun  ! The  ‘ Rape  of  the  Lock’ 
was  venial  compared  with  the  deed  committed  ; 
a large  and  scattered  black  blotch  defaced  the 
mid  region  of  the  chief  female  figure  composing 
the  group.  The  perpetrator  of  this  transcendent 
piece  of  defilement  is  unknown,  and,  up  to  the 
hour  wo  are  writing,  has  not  been  discovered. 
He  has,  however,  been  made  an  object  of  ex- 
tremest  condemnation.  Let  us  look  a little 
more  calmly  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  Here, 
it  is  clear,  there  has  been,  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  a lynch-law  exploit  of  criticism  and  cen- 
sure. Now,  while  such  a mode  of  visiting 
palpable  misdeeds  with  merited  penalty  must 
doubtless  be  discountenanced  and  repressed,  on 
obvious  grounds  of  expediency;  yet  it  must, 
sad  to  say,  be  admitted,  that  cases  have  occurred 
where  crime  of  supreme  atrocity,  would,  but 
for  its  extemporaneous  intervention,  have 
gloated  unchastised  in  foul  impunity.  Now, 
how,  in  this  present  instance,  stood  the  pro- 
vocative matter  in  hand.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  but  too  well  known  that  amid  the  different 
Art-schools  of  Europe,  that  of  France  has  been 
marked  by  the  unholy  distinction  of  desecrating 
its  marbles  with  an  unpardonable  pruriency. 
The  sin  against  good  taste,  as  well  as  moral 
purity,  has  been  committed,  in  that  land,  in 
variour  degrees  of  enormity.  We  must  admit 
that  never  have  we  known  it  so  grossly  exem- 
plified as  in  this  dancing  group  of  M.  Car- 
peaux. It  purports  to  give  an  ideal  illustration 
of  the  dance — that  is,  the  dance  which  is  taken 
to  express  the  very  poetry  of  motion.  Much 
has  been  condoned  to  the  ballet,  in  return  for 
its  cultivation  of  the  most  refined  exemplifica- 
tion of  animated  grace ; such  as  has  been 
associated  with  the  names  of  Taglioni  and 
Elssler.  A sculptor  also  has  had  from  his  Alma 
Mater — matchless  Greuze — a lesson  in  this  class 
of  Art-creation.  In  the  Louvre,  are  some  of 


* [The  name  of  J oh n Russell  appears  also  in  Mr.  Stanley’s 
edition  of  Bryan’s  “ Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engiaveas.” 
He  was  born  at  Guildford,  in  1744,  studied  under  F.  Cotes, 
R.A.,  became  famous  for  his  crayon  portraits,  was  elected 
a Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  17SS,  and  died  in 
1806.  As  Earl  John  R'ussell  was  born  in  1702,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  when  ,a  child,  his  portrait  might  have  been 
taken  by  his  namesake,  and  that  the  picture  referred  to  by 
our  Paris  correspondent  may  be  a portrait  of  John  Russell, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  John  Russell,  Aca- 
demician.— Ed.  A.-J.] 


those  wondrous  relievos,  in  which  the  wild 
worship  of  the  Bacchanalian  dance  is  inimitably 
impressed.  Let  us  turn  to  M.  Carpeaux’s 
group,  and  take  a French  critic’s  salute  to  it. 
“ Mat's,  est,  ce  lu  la  dance  de  la  scene  ? — n’est  pas 
plutot  celle  dcs  ignobles  orgies.”  (La  Patrie, 
Aug.,  4th).  Most  assuredly  it  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  orgies,  and  orgies  of  the  lowest  type. 
Here  two  coarse  female  forms — sculptured  to 
reality  with,  it  must  be  admitted,  a master- 
hand,  sprawl  in  utter  inebriety,  one  on  each 
side  of  a male  figure,  who  inspires  them  with 
the  melody  of  a tambourine.  The  licence  of  a 
stage  galop  on  a midnight  Mi-  Carbne  could  not 
cope  with  this  villanous  nudity.  Let  this  work 
continue  to  occupy  its  place,  and  behold  public 
decency  constantly  outraged,  and  a noble 
building  desecrated  by  constant  association 
with  such  a stigma.  With  these  facts  in  view, 
let  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ink-bottle 
avenger  be  judged.  It  is  said  that  chemical 
agents  will  be  efficient  in  removing  the  black 
stains  from  M.  Carpeaux’s  marble.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  them  remain?  It  might 
read  a lesson  to  debased  Art  with  an  Hie  niger  est 
— hum  tu,  Bo-mane,  cavcto. 

Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  appliques  d 
V Industrie. — An  Exhibition,  organised  by  this 
new  and  useful  society,  has  been  open,  since  the 
10th  of  August,  in  Paris,  at  the  Palais  de  l’ Indus- 
trie. It  is  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  an  Insti- 
tute embodied  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  emu- 
lating the  supposed  effective  action  of  our  self- 
sustaining  Adelphi  association  in  the  promotion 
of  Industrial  Art,  and  it  is  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  a consequent  formidable  advance 
in  England,  of  late  years,  in  the  great  object  in 
view.  Here,' under  one  collective  arrangement, 
Art,  in  connection  with  ancient  and  renowned 
creations,  is  brought  into  instructive  review,  be- 
side some  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  our  co- 
temporanean  skill,  and  with  what  is  promised  for 
us  hereafter  by  the  young  schools  of  France. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  contributors 
sustain  the  second  class.  Their  elite  we  find 
have  already  received  a permanent  appreciative 
place  in  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
1867.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  ex- 
hibition is  its  Oriental  department.  There  we 
have  a most  extensive  and  highly  interesting 
collection  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian,  Indian, 
Turkish,  and  Arab  productions.  The  two  first 
are  redundant  in  what  may  be  termed  curiosi- 
ties— wonderful  specimens  of  handicraft  and, 
to  us,  bizarre  taste.  With  the  exception  of 
numerous  specimens  of  carpeting,  the  Persian 
department  is  poor.  We  should  also  except 
some  choice  illuminated  manuscripts,  which 
must  give  delight  to  all  who  indulge  in  the 
study  of  mediaeval  lore.  In  all  this  Oriental 
display  there  might  have  been  more  definite 
classification,  to  illustrate  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  Art-manufacture.  There  might, 
too,  have  been  a selection  of  homely  drapery,  in 
contrast  with  singularities  for  no  other  use 
than  mere  embellishment.  In  London  you 
would  probably  find  vast  resources  to  realise  a 
more  satisfactorily  didactic  display  than  we  have 
here.  A noble  collection  of  engravings,  that 
of  M.  Dutuit,  occupying  the  four  walls  of  a 
large  saloon,  is  made  to  form  a remarkable 
attraction  to  this  exhibition,  presenting,  from 
Marc  Antonio  to  Raphael  Morghen,  a glorious 
array  of  proofs.  A duplicate  set  of  Mr.  H. 
Parker’s  photographs  of  Ancient  Rome  occupies 
one  saloon.  These  are,  need  it  be  said,  full  of 
deep  historic  suggestiveness,  but  it  would  re- 
quire some  ingenuity  to  connect  them  especially 
with  Art  and  manufacture.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  col- 
lection of  works,  drawn  from  so  many  contrasted 
quarters,  there  is  a rich  “ feast  of  reason." 

Berlin. — The  Academy  of  Arts  has  elected 
M.  Meissonier  the  painter,  and  M.  Guillaume, 
the  sculptor,  both  of  Paris,  “corresponding 
members  ” of  the  institution. 

Wolfgang. — The  Athenceum  appealed  lately 
to  tourists  on  the  Continent,  to  endeavour  to 
verify  a statement  to  the  effect  that  Albert 
Durer’s  picture  ‘The  Death  of  the  'Virgin,’ 
which  had  disappeared  for  a long  period,  and 
been  diligently,  but  in  vain,  sought  after,  is  now 
to  be  seen  above  the  high  altar  in  St.  Wolfgang’s 
Church,  on  Lake  Wolfgang,  Upper  Austria. 
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THE 

STATELY  HOMES  OE  ENGLAND. 

(OCCASIONALLY  OPEN  TO  THE  TEOPLE.) 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemaks. 


and  to  bear  and  quarter  all  the  armorial  insignia  1 
of  that  noble  house. 

The  fortunate  husband  of  this  last  heiress  of 
the  Percies,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  in  the  year  1729,  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  which  had  been  conferred  by 
Charles  II.  in  1663  on  that  grandfather’s  grand- 


father, also  a Hugh  Smithson.*  In  nearly  all 
the  “Peerages,”  borrowed  one  from  another,  it 
is  stated  that  this  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  early  in 
life  went  to  London,  where  he  established  him- 
self in  business  as  an  apothecary.  Although  no 
slur  would  thus  have  been  cast  on  the  illustrious 
race,  it  is  simply  untrue.  The  following  state- 


No.  VII.  ALNWICK  CASTLE. 


THE  annals  of  the 
truly  noble  family 
of  the  Percies, 
as  we  have  seen, 
down  to  the  death 
of  Josceline,  the 
eleventh  earl,  in 
1670,  extend  over 
five  centuries, 
during  361  years 
of  wrhich  period, 
almost  without 
interruption,  the 
family  was  inti- 
mately connected 
with  Alnwick. 
By  the  limitation 
of  the  patent  of 
1557,  the  youth- 
ful daughter  of 
Earl  Josceline 
was  incapable  of 
inheriting  her 
father’s  honours, 
and  thus,  at  last, 
the  Percies  earl- 
dom again  be- 
came extinct,  when  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  immense  possessions  lapsed  to  the  crown  : 
the  great  northern  earldom,  however,  was  not 
permitted  in  this  manner  to  pass  away  without 
more  than  one  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of 
collateral  descendants  to  establish  a claim  to 
the  succession. 

Notwithstanding  the  alienation  of  some  of 
the  estates  consequent  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  Elizabeth 
Percy,  the  daughter  of  the  last  earl,  was  the 
most  wealthy  heiress  in  the  realm  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  considered  to  be  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  a suitable  alliance 
should  be  arranged  for  her  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  When  but  little  more  than  a child,  in 
1679,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Cavendish, 
Earl  of  Ogle,  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  died  in  the  following  year.  Be- 
fore another  year  had  expired,  the  youthful 
widow  was  again  married  to  Thomas  Thynn  of 
Longleat;  but  once  more  the  heiress  became  a 
widow  very  shortly  after  her  marriage.  Her 
second  husband  was  murdered  early  in  1682,  as 
he  was  passing  in  his  coach  along  Pall  Mall. 
While  she  was  still  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age,  within  threo  months  after  the  tragedy 
in  Pall  Mall,  Elizabeth  Percy  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Seymour,  sixth  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, by  whom  only  she  had  issue : she  died 
in  1722,  leaving,  besides  three  daughters,  one 
only  surviving  son,  Algernon,  who  in  1748 
succeeded  his  father  as  seventh  D alee  of  Somerset.  | 
In  1749  this  duke  was  created  Baron  of  Wark- 
worth  and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  re-  j 
mainder  of  those  dignities  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  [ 
daughter,  his  only  surviving  child,  by  her  mar-  j 
riage  with  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.  The  duke  died  ' 
in  1750,  when  the  Seymour  dignities  reverted 
to  the  male  descendants  of  the  Protector  Somer-  ' 
set  by  his  first  marriage.  Thus,  once  more,  an 
only  daughter,  now  bearing  the  paternal  sur- 
name of  Seymour,  was  the  heiress  and  repre-  : 
sentative  of  the  Percy  lords  of  Alnwick : and 
thus,  by  reason  of  his  alliance  with  this  lady, 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson  became  jure  uxoris,  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land; and  he  himself,  his  countess,  and  their 
descendants,  were  empowered  and  authorised 
to  take  and  use  the  surname  of  Percy  alone, 


ment,  extracted  from  a Baronetage  published  in 
1727,  may  be  accepted  in  proof. 

“ The  present  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  married  a 
sister  of  the  late  Lord  Langdale,  and  had  two 
sons,  who  lived  to  man’s  estate.  Hugh,  the 


eldest,  died  unmarried  (before'  his  father) ; 
Langdale  Smithson,  the  second  son,  married 
Miss  Reveley,  by  whom  he  left  only  one  son, 
Hugh — now  a minor,  and  a most  hopeful  young 
gentleman — so  that  there  now  remain  only  two 


THE  GARDEN  GATE,  OK  WARDER'S  TOWER. 


heirs  to  the  title  and  estate — this  young  gentle- 
man, Sir  Hugh’s  grandson,  and  Hugh  Smithson, 
of  Tottenham,  Esq.,  cousin  of  Sir  Hugh.” 

The  “ y oung  gentleman  ’ ’ in  question  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  of  Stan- 
wick.  There  is  no  trace  in  any  documents  or 
papers,  of  his  ever  having  been  in  any  position 
but  that  of  the  acknowledged  heir  to  a consider- 


able estate  and  to  a baronetage,  granted  to  his 
ancestor  for  his  loyalty  and  sacrifices  in  the  royal 

* A remarkably  handsome  man,  with  a refined  taste, 
and  in  many  other  respects  well  qualified  for  the  distin- 
guished destiny  which  awaited  him.  Sir  Hueh  Smithson  is 
said  to  have  been  in  no  slight  degree  indebted  for  his 
eventual  splendid  matrimonial  success  to  a previous  failure. 
He  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Percy,  who,  on 
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cause  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.* *  He 
married  Lady  Percy  on  the  16th  of  July,  1740, 
when  he  became  Earl  of  Northumberland 
with  all  the  territorial  greatness  attendant  on 
that  earldom.  In  1766  the  earl  was  created 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Earl  Percy, 
with  succession  to  his  heirs  male ; and,  finally, 
in  1784,  the  barony  of  Lovaine  was  added  to  the 
duke's  accumulated  dignities,  with  remainder  to 
the  younger  of  his  two  sons.  The  duchess  died 
in  1776,  but  the  duke  survived  till  1786  : they 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  unmarried,  and  two 
sons,  Hugh  and  Algernon,  of  whom  the  elder 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, a distinguished  general  officer  in 
the  first  American  war.  The  second  duke  married, 
first,  a daughter  of  the  then  Earl  of  Bute  ; and, 
secondly,  Frances  Julia,  third  daughter  of  Peter 
Burrell,  Esquire,  a Commissioner  of  the  Excise, 
by  whom  he  had  a numerous  family : the  duke 
died  in  1817,  and  was  succeedod  by  Hugh,  his 
eldest  son,  who  thus  became  the  third  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  princely  representative 
of  George  IV.  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
of  France.  This  third  duke  died,  without 
issue,  in  1847,  having  married  Lady  Charlotte 
Florentia  Clive,  youngest  daughter  of  Earl 
Powis : and  thus  the  dukedom  passed  to  the 
third  duke’s  brother,  the  younger  son  of  the 
second  duke,  who  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
death  bore  the  title  of  Baron  Prudhoe — an 
independent  peerage  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  elevated  in  1816,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  as  an  officer  in  the  navy. 

Algernon  Percy,  fourth  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, was  born  in  1792;  in  1842  he  married 
the  Lady  Eleanor  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster ; in  1847  he  succeeded 
to  the  honours  and  possessions  of  his  family ; he 
was  created  a K.G.  in  1852,  when  he  also  held 
the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; and  on 
Feb.  12th,  1865,  he  died  at  Alnwick  Castle,  and, 
as  his  brother  and  predecessor  had  died,  without 
any  issue.  Like  the  great  soldier,  with  whose 
memory  the  dukedom  of  Wellington  must  ever 
be  directly  associated,  Sir  Algernon  Percy  will 
long  be  remembered  with  affectionate  and  grate- 
ful admiration  as  THE  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. A true  English  sailor,  a princely  English 
nobleman,  an  elegant  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  large  of  heart  too  and  open  of  hand, 
with  his  commanding  presence  Duke  Algernon 
looked  every  inch  a Percy  ; and,  in  very'  deed, 
in  his  person  were  centred  the  brightest  of  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  his  forefathers,  in  happy 
combination  with  those  admirable  endowments 
that  were  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  two  sons  of  the  first  duke  (as  we  have 
seen)  bore  the  same  names  as  the  two  sons  of  his 
successor,  the  second  duke — Hugh  and  Algernon 
Percy.  The  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  first 
duke,  married  two  sisters,  daughters  of  Mr. 
Burrell.f  With  Duke  Algernon  the  line  of 
Hugh,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  the  first  duke, 
became  extinct;  and,  consequently,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  dukedom  passed  to  the  descendants 
of  that  other  Algernon  who  was  the  younger  son 
of  the  first  duke.  This  Algernon,  who  on  the 
death  of  his  father  became  Baron  Lovaine, 
in  1798  was  created  Earl  of  Beverley : he  died  in 
1830.  George  Percy,  his  son,  then  succeeded  as 
Earl  of  Beverley  ; and  subsequently,  in  1865,  at 
that  time  being  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  this 
venerable  nobleman  became  the  fifth  Duke  of 


hearing  that  some  other  lad}-  had  rejected  the  suit  of  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  expressed  her  surprise  that  any  lady 
should  have  refused  to  uccept  such  a man.  The  words  of 
the  fair  and  noble  heiress  reached  the  ears  of  the  discon- 
solate baronet,  and  they  promptly  wrought  a marvellous 
change  in  Iris  views  and  aspirations.  Upon  the  hint  so 
given  Sir  Hugh  spoke,  and— his  words  were  not  in  vain. 

* The  first  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  died  in  1670:  he  had  a 
nephew  who  was  a physician  in  Sussex,  and  spent  almost 
all  his  fortune  also  in  the  royal  cause.  His  son,  again,  was 
a physician,  and  practised  in  London,  and  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  of  Lincolnshire.  The  fact  of 
these  two  collaterals  being  medical  men,  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  Sir  Hugh  having  been  brought  up  to  be 
an  apothecary. 

f Mr.  Burrell  had  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest 
married  Captain  Bennett,  B.N. ; the  second  married  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  second  son  of  the  first  duke,  and  was  grand- 
mother of  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland;  the Third 
sister  was  the  second  Duchess  of  Northumberland ; and  the 
youngest  sister  married,  first,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
secondly,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Bun-ell’s  only  son 
married  a peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  was  himself  created 
Baron  Gwydyr. 


Northumberland.  He  died  August  21,  1867 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  liis  eldest  surviving  son 
(by  his  marriage  with  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  A.  Stuart  Wortley),  Algernon  George 
Percy,  sixth  and  present  Duke  and  eighteenth 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  Grace  was 
born  May  2nd,  1810  ; in  1845  he  married  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Henry  Drummond,  of  Albury  Park, 
Esquire ; and  their  Graces  have  two  sons,  Henry 
George  Percy,  Earl  Percy,  born  in  1846,  and 
Lord  Algernon  Malcolm  Arthur  Percy,  born  in 
1851.  Earl  Percy  married,  Dec.  23,  1868,  Lady 
Edith  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.* 

Thus  having  brought  down  our  sketch  of  the 
lords  of  Alnwick,  from  the  early  days  in  English 
history  that  immediately  followed  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  times  now  present,  we 
return  to  their  noble  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ain. 

Within  a few  years  of  the  Conquest,  the 
Normans  erected  in  various  parts  of  England 
important  edifices,  both  military  and  ecclesi- 
astical, in  truly  astonishing  numbers:  and  of 
these,  in  addition  to  the  cathedrals  and  the  greater 
churches,  there  still  exist  many  noble  castellated 
relics,  some  of  them  in  a proximate  degree  retain- 
ing the  leading  features  of  their  original  arrange- 
ment, form,  and  appearance.  At  the  same  time, 


i of  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
i existing  castles,  many  changes  of  grave  im- 
portance have  been  introduced  as  century  has 
succeeded  to  century ; so  that  now,  whenever 
any  one  early  castle  is  examined  with  a view 
to  trace  out  and  to  determine  both  what  it  was  at 
the  first,  and  in  what  order  and  with  what  motives 
certain  palpable  alterations  and  innovations  have 
followed  one  another,  it  always  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  feel  that  an  unquestionable  general 
uniformity  of  plan  and  arrangement  in  all 
the  early  castles  enables  each  one  of  them  that 
is  still  in  being,  in  some  degree  at  any  rate, 
to  illustrate  and  explain  every  other.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  the  architectural 
features  in  any  old  castle  are  original,  the  great 
art  of  the  architect  is  able,  unaided  and  beyond 
all  controversy,  to  tell  its  own  historical  tale: 
but,  genuine  original  architectural  features  are 
not  always  available  to  give  their  conclusive 
evidence ; and,  but  too  frequently,  without  some 
external  aid,  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  career 
of  the  two  terrible  adversaries  of  early  edifices 
(and  particularly  those  of  the  noblest  rank), 
demolition  and  restoration — demolition,  either 
wilful  or  the  result  of  accident  and  chance ; and 
restoration,  which  always  is  wilful,  though 
happily  not  always  equally  destructive. 

As  it  now  stands,  in  every  quality  of  high 
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merit  Alnwick  Castle  certainly  yields  to  no 
other  restored  edifice  of  a similar  rank.  Of  the 
castle  of  to-day  it  may  truthfully  be  affirmed  that, 
with  a close  approach  to  an  exact  fidelity,  in  its 
prevailing  external  arrangements  and  its  general 
features  it  represents  the  grand  old  fortress 
of  times  long  passed  away.  Time  had  dealt 
somewhat  hardly  with  the  Percy  stronghold, 
and  injudicious  attempts  to  make  good  the  ra- 
vages of  the  destroyer  had  aggravated  the  evil, 
when  the  recent  great  work  of  restoration  was 
taken  in  hand.  Then  every  vestige  of  the  old 
structure  was  diligently  and  carefully  examined, 
and  every  available  early  document  was  criti- 
cally studied  ; the  remains  also  of  other  castles 
then  were  investigated,  and  all  that  they  could 
suggest  was  applied  by  the  restorers  of  Alnwick 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  great  project.  Hence 
the  plan  of  Alnwick,  as  we  now  have  it,  while  it 
can  scarcely  claim  to  be  absolutely  identical 
with  the  original  plan,  may  be  accepted  as  not 
greatly  differing  from  it  in  any  essential  particu- 
lars. Whether  Yvo  de  Yesci,  the  undoubted 
founder  of  the  castle,  was  enabled  fully  to  carry 
out  his  own  original  plans,  we  are  not  able  at  the 
present  time  accurately  to  determine  ; but,  still  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  plans  of  De  Vesci,  to 
whatever  degree  they  may  have  been  realised  by 
himself,  both  in  extent  and  in  general  configura- 
tion closely  resembled  those  which  were  worked 
out  by  the  Percies,  when  they  had  become  lords 


Alnwick,  as  these,  in  their  turn,  were  afterwards 
followed  as  their  guides  by  the  recent  restorers 
who  were  employed  by  Duke  Algernon. 

The  great  epochs  in  the  architectural  history 
of  Alnwick  Castle  may  be  thus  distinguished. 

I.  De  Yesci,  about  a.d.  1150:  the  original 
founding  of  the  castle,  and  its  erection  as  an 
Anglo-Norman  stronghold. 

II.  First  Percy,  from  1309  to  1315:  the 
second  founding  and  great  reparation  of  the 
castle,  with  either  the  complete  rebuilding  or 
the  original  erection  of  many  of  its  most  impor- 
tant parts.  At  this  period  were  erected  the 
Barbican,  the  Gate-house,  the  western  Garret ; 
the  Abbot’s,  Falconer’s,  Armourer’s,  Constable's 
and  Auditor’s  Towers;  also  the  Postern  and 
the  Ravine  Towers,  the  Gateway  between  the 
first  and  the  second  baly,  with  the  adjoining 
curtain-walls  both  east  and  west,  a great  por- 
tion of  the  east  side  of  the  Keep,  the  Well,  and 
the  grand  Baronial  Hall. 

III.  Second  Percy,  from  1315  to  1352;  the 
completion  of  portions  of  the  works  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  and  the  erection  of  the  two 
flanking  towers  (No.  3 in  plan)  in  advance  of 
the  Norman  entrance  to  the  Keep  : these  towers 
are  represented  in  our  engraving. 

IV.  Third  Percy,  ending  in  1455 : various 
important  reparations  and  additions,  most  of 
the  latter  having  been  removed  by  the  first 
duke  in  the  next  period. 
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V.  First  Duke  of  Northumberland,  from 
1750  to  1786  : general  reparation,  after  a long 
period  of  neglect  and  ruin,  including  a material 
transformation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  castle. 
The  Keep  was  almost  entirely  demolished,  and 
rebuilt  after  the  manner  that  was  called  (and, 
in  one  sense  of  that  term,  really  was)  “ Gothic  ” 
in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  ; and  the 
towers  and  curtain  of  the  circumvallation  suf- 
fered in  like  manner. 

VI.  Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
from  1854  to  1865  : complete  restoration  of  the 
entire  castle.  The  important  works  erected  by 
Duke  Algernon  along  the  lines  of  the  circum- 
vallation, and  to  the  south  and  the  south-west  of 
these  lines  have  already  been  described ; in  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  duke  rebuilt  the  range  of 
apartments  extending  from  the  Keep  southwards 
to  the  Edwardian  Gateway  from  the  first  to  the 
second  baly ; and  he  built  the  noble  Prudhoe 
Tower,  with  the  chapel  adjoining  it,  the  Ante- 
Room,  the  Guard  Chamber,  the  present  Dining- 
Hall,  and  the  completion  of  the  Keep. 

The  governing  idea  of  this  restoration  was 
really  to  restore,  in  all  their  leading  and  most 
characteristic  features,  the  mediaeval  arrange- 
ments and  aspect  of  Alnwick  Castle  so  far  as 
its  exterior  was  concerned  ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  restored 
edifice  was  to  be  planned,  fitted,  and  adorned, 
in  the  most  sumptuous  style,  after  the  manner 
of  a cinque-cento  Roman  palace,  and  with  all 
the  luxurious  splendour  and  the  various  skilful 
contrivances  required  and  suggested  by  the 
taste  and  the  usages  of  the  present  day.  The 
only  important  deviation  from  the  former  part 
of  the  duke’ 8 plan,  was  the  removal  of  the 
Edwardian  Towers,  and  the  adjoining  curtain- 
wall  between  the  Abbot’s  Tower  and  the  Postern 
Tower,  in  order  to  open  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  new  Prudhoe  Tower  towards 
the  north  : but  the  Italian  portion  of  the  scheme 
was  accomplished  in  its  integrity.  The  whole 
of  the  architectural  restoration  and  rebuilding 
was  carried  out  with  the  most  perfect  success, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin,  an  architect 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  early  Gothic  of  England  in  its 
military  aspect,  as  also  for  both  the  conscientious 
fidelity  of  his  restorations  and  the  judicious 
consistency  of  his  original  designs.  We  can 
easily  understand  with  what  satisfaction  Mr. 
Salvin  must  have  removed  the  Strawberry  Hill 
pseudo-Gothic  of  the  first  duke,  as  well  as  the 
far  higher  gratification  which  must  have 
attended  the  progressive  realisation  of  his  own 
truly  admirable  compositions. 

The  project  for  causing  the  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish mediaeval  military-Gothic  casket  of  Mr. 
Salvin  to  enclose  contents  that  should  be  in 
every  respect  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  either 
English  or  mediaeval  or  military  or  Gothic, 
was  discussed  and  finally  adopted  at  a congress 
held  in  the  castle  under  the  presidency  of  Duke 
Algernon,  which  was  attended  by  the  English 
professors  of  classic  architecture,  Messrs.  Cocke- 
rell and  Donaldson  ; the  Roman  antiquary,  the 
Commendatore  Canina,  and  the  Italian  architect 
Signor  Montiroli : it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  masters  of  Gothic  Art  as  Scott, 
Waterhouse,  Street,  and  Burges  had  not  also 
been  present,  who  might  have  saved  the  Border 
Castle  of  the  Percies  from  the  magnificent 
anomaly  of  being  externally  English  and  inter- 
nally Roman.  The  execution  of  the  whole  of 
the  interior  can  be  described  only  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation  ; and  it  is  especially 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  profusion  of  carved 
work  in  an  Italian  style  which  was  required  for 
the  various  purposes  of  decoration,  and  which 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  “a  marvel  of  deli- 
cacy and  finish,”  was  produced,  under  the 
direction  of  Signor  Bulletti,  of  Florence,  by 
a staff  of  English  and  Scottish  carvers,  who 
worked  for  several  years  in  a studio  established 
for  that  particular  purpose  in  the  castle.  There 
also  was  a second  studio,  in  which  the  more 
important  of  the  decorations  in  plaster  were 
modelled  and  cast.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  in  all  the  minor  details  of  furnishing, 
the  grand  original  plan  has  been  fully  and 
faithfully  carried  into  effect.  While  we  cordially 
recognise  as  well  the  enlarged  views  and  the 
princely  munificence  of  the  duke  himself,  as 


the  skill,  the  taste,  and  the  ability  of  every 
individual  who  took  part  in  his  great  work  of 
restoration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that 


so  glorious  an  opportunity  for  vindicating  the 
versatile  and  comprehensive  powers  of  true 
Gothic  Art  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass 


away.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  thecapa-  I and  yet  agreeable,  magnificence,  which  on  the 
city  of  the  same  great  style  to  have  rendered  the  exterior  has  displayed  its  structural  resources 
interior  of  Alnwick  Castle  a type  of  splendid,  | in  a manner  at  once  so  noble  and  so  consistent. 


But,  as  this  was  not  to  be,  we  rejoice  in  know- 
ing that  what  has  been  done  within  the  Percy 
walls  has  been  done  so  well ; and  our  gratification 


is  the  more  sincere  and  the  more  hearty,  because 
at  every  point  the  Percy  walls  themselves,  true 
to  their  grand  traditions,  wear  such  an  aspect 
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as  Hotspur  might  hare  recognised  with  an  ap- 
proving smile,  and  the  old  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland would  have  been  proud  to  accept  as 
becoming  their  northern  home.* 

And  here  we  resume  our  survey  of  the  castle, 
setting  forth  towards  the  Keep  from  within  the 
Gate-House,  which  is  itself  situated  within  the 
Barbican.  We  proceed  eastwards  to  the  gate- 
way (No.  2 in  plan),  which  admits  us  to  the 
second  or  inner  baly.  From  this  we  approach 
the  entrance  to  the  Keep,  and  pass  between  the 
Edwardian  flanking  towers  with  their  octagonal 
fronts  (No.  3 in  plan) : thus  we  reach  the  grand 
old  Norman  arch,  De  Yesci's  work,  massive 
and  deeply  recessed,  rich  with  zig-zags  and 
bands  of  sharp  indentations,  which  forms  the 
main  entrance  to  the  innermost  court  or  ward 
of  the  Keep  itself.  Immediately  adjoining  the 
Norman  archway  is  the  draw-well  constructed 
by  the  first  Percy.  Now  we  have  before  us  the 
new  Corridor,  carried  round  a part  of  the  court 
on  piers  and  corbels.  W e pass  the  inner  porches, 
and  the  entrance-halls,  and  reach  the  Grand 
Staircase  (No.  5 in  plan),  worthily  so  called, 
and  we  find  that  we  have  entered  such  a palace 
as  might  overlook,  not  the  Ain,  but  the  Tiber. 
At  the  head  of  the  noble  flight  of  steps,  each 
one  of  them  a single  block  of  white  Rothbury 
stone  12  feet  in  length,  is  the  Guard- Chamber, 
with  its  floor  of  rich  Venetian  mosaic,  its 
panelled  ceiling,  and  the  deep  frieze  reflecting 
the  memories  of  Chevy  Chace.  Corridors  lead 
to  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  from  the 
Guard-Room ; and  it  also  gives  access  to  a 
gorgeous  Ante-Room,  placed  between  the  great 
Library,  54  feet  long,  which  occupies  the  entire 
range  of  the  Prudhoe  Tower,  and  follows  its 
contour ; and  the  Saloon,  another  magnificent 
apartment,  in  length  42  feet,  with  a bay  formed 
by  a circular  tower.  Next  succeeds  the  State 
Drawing-Room,  of  irregular  form,  its  largest 
measurements  being  46  by  34  feet.  Then  we 
enter  the  grand  Dining-Hall,  60  feet  long,  and 
in  both  width  and  height  24  feet,  which  covers 
the  site  of  the  old  baronial  hall  of  the  early 
Percies.  The  Breakfast-Room  adjoins  this 
most  princely  hall,  and,  passing  it,  the  Cor- 
ridor leads  us  in  succession  to  the  state  Bed- 
Rooms  and  Dressing-Rooms,  and  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  duke  and  the  duchess,  to- 
gether with  other  staircases.  Thus,  on  the 
principal  floor  there  are  two  staircases  besides 
the  grand  staircase,  and  eighteen  chambers 
exclusive  of  the  chapel.  The  Chapel  (No.  12 
in  plan),  of  which  we  give  a view  from  the 
outer  haly,  is  a building  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  having  a stone-vaulted  ceiling 
within  a roof  of  a high  pitch,  a semi-octagonal 
apsidal  end  towards  the  south-west,  and  lancet 
windows : its  total  length  is  46  feet,  and  in  the 
interior  it  is  enriched  with  Italian  mosaic,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Henry  III.  work  in  the  Con- 
fessor’s Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We 
must  be  content,  in  a single  brief  sentence  (the 
space  at  our  disposal  restricts  us  absolutely  to 
one  such  sentence),  to  state  concerning  every 
apartment  in  the  grand  range  of  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  Keep,  and  also  in  the  southern 
wing,  which  extends  to  the  Percy  gateway, 
that  the  most  gorgeous  Art  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, with  all  its  manifold  resources,  has 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  produce  a 
palace  of  the  highest  rank,  pervaded  through- 
out with  harmonious,  yet  ever  varied,  magni- 
ficence. 

On  the  ground-floor,  which  is  on  the  same 
level  with  the  entrance-hall,  are  the  various 
apartments,  consistently  grouped  and  classified, 
required  by  the  principal  domestics  of  the  house- 
hold, together  with  the  wine-cellars,  pantries, 
and  such  other  chambers  and  appliances  as 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  this  department 
of  the  ducal  establishment.  Once  more  we 
return  to  the  Prudhoe  Tower,  and  ascend  above 
its  two  upper  floors  of  bed  and  dressing-rooms, 


Minute  and  most  faithful  descriptions  of  the  restora- 
tions at  Alnwick  Castle  are  given  by  Mr.  George  Tate, 
F.G.S.,  of  Alnwick,  in  his  copious  and  excellent  -History 
of  the  Borough,  Castle,  and  Barony  of  Alnwick,’’  a work 
which  does  honour  to  the  literature,  not  of  the  north  only, 
but  of  England,  and  will  always  be  highly  esteemed  as  a 
valuable  contributions  to  that  important  department  of  the 
national  literature  which  comprehends  our  topographical 
histolies. 


to  the  Banner-turret,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  additional  floors  ; and  here,  having  gained 
the  leads,  standing  beneath  the  proud  insignia 
of  the  Percies,  heavily  blazoned  upon  their  broad 
silken  banner,  we  lean  over  the  embattled 
parapet,  and  look  down  upon  the  Keep,  and 
around  upon  the  cordon  of  towers  and  walls, 
and  the  fair  domains  and  the  silvery  river 


beyond,  and  so  we  bid  farewell  to  the  lordly 
castle  of  Alnwick. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
near  at  hand  the  town  of  Alnwick  remained 
unprotected  by  a wall,  and  open  consequently 
to  all  perils  incidental  to  its  position  on  the 
Border.  About  the  year  1433,  however,  the 
good  town  was  fortified  with  walls,  and  the  four 


entrances  were  defended  each  by  its  own  strong 
tower-guarded  gateway.  One  only  of  these 
early  gateways  still  remains  in  a fair  condition 
of  preservation ; this,  the  Bond  Gate,  sometimes 
(but  without  any  other  reason  than  a lingering 
delight  to  associate  any  fine  old  relic  at  Alnwick 
with  that  name)  is  called  “Hotspur’s  Gate.”  It 
bears  a badge  of  the  second  Percy  lord  of 


Alnwick,  and  in  all  probability  was  erected  by 
him ; its  outer  face  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. 

The  other  gateways  have  disappeared ; * and 
from  the  time  that  border-strife  passed  into  the 
domain  of  history,  the  walls  of  Alnwick  gra- 
dually ceased  to  exist,  until  now  traces  only  of 
their  former  existence,  and  of  these  “few  and  far 


between,”  remain  to  attest  the  record  of  their 
having  ever  existed.  Devoutly  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  one  relic  of  the  town  of  the  olden  time, 
the  Bond  Gate,  will  be  cherished,  simply  because 
it  is  such  a relic — because  it  links  the  town  to 
the  castle,  and  the  castle  to  the  town,  with  the 
strong  tie  of  historical  association.  Again  space, 


or  rather  the  want  of  it,  constrains  us  to  leave  un- 
noticed the  fine  church  of  St.  Michael,  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  founded  and  erected  by  Duke  Hugh, 


* There  is,  however,  one  ot  comparatively  recent  date, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  gate  : it  is  still  called  the. 
Potter  Gate.: 
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and  the  other  public  buildings  in  Alnwick  ; and, 
with  them,  the  privileges,  usages,  and  the 
entire  local  history  of  the  town.* 

Of  the  remains  of  the  early  edifices,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  castellated,  which  are  closely 
associated  with  Alnwick  Castle,  all  of  them  of 
great  interest  and  all  of  them  also  no  less 
worthy  of  detailed  description  than  of  careful 
examination,  we  must  be  content  briefly  to 
notice  two — Alnwick  Abbey,  and  Hulne,  or 
Holn,  Priory. 

Built  to  the  north  of  the  Ain,  at  an  easy 
distance  from  the  castle,  upon  a rich  soil  and  in 
a scene  of  sequestered  beauty,  Alnwick  Abbey, 
founded  in  1147  by  Eustace  de  Yesci  for  Pre- 
monstratensian  Canons,  was  richly  endowed 
by  the  founder  and  also  by  his  successors.  The 
Percies,  in  like  manner,  were  in  every  respect 
as  munificent  as  the  earlier  benefactors  of  the 
Abbey,  so  that  it  long  occupied  an  honourable 
position  among  the  religious  establishments 
of  the  country.  The  canons  of  Alnwick,  how- 
ever, did  not  rise  to  distinction  in  conse- 
quence of  any  eminent  attainments ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  in  earlier  times  they  were 
somewhat  notorious  for  a turbulent  spirit,  the 
report  on  their  abbey  made  to  Henry  VIII. 
contains  a truly  deplorable  record  of  the  degrad- 
ing superstitions  by  means  of  which,  in  com- 
mon with  hut  too  many  of  their  brethren,  the 
monks  imposed  on  the  people,  and  sometimes 
even  succeeded  in  deceiving  themselves.  Of  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  which,  without  doubt, 
were  worthy  to  take  rank  with  those  of  the 
castle,  the  sole  relic  that  is  still  in  existence  is  a 
turreted  and  embattled  gateway,  a structure 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century:  the  eastern  face  of  this  gateway 
displays  the  quartered  arms  of  Percy  and  Lacy ; 
on  the  other  faces  are  the  insignia  of  De  Yesci. 
The  other  buildings  have  altogether  disap- 
peared, except  here  and  there  some  sculptured 
stones  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
walls  of  houses  constructed  by  modern  masons. 
The  site  of  the  abbey,  with  the  Northumber- 
land estates  once  annexed  to  it,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  has  become  the  property  of  the 
Dukes  of  Northumberland. 

Distant  from  Alnwick  Abbey  about  two  miles 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ain,  and  like 
the  abbey  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  lovely 
scenery,  the  Priory  of  Hulne,  or  Holn,  has  so 
far  been  more  fortunate  than  its  more  dignified 
neighbour,  that  it  yet  possesses  considerable 
remains  of  its  original  buildings  in  a condition 
of  picturesque  ruin.  A lofty  wall  still  encircles 
the  entire  area  of  the  Priory — a feature  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  the  lawless  character,  of 
early  Border-life,  and  of  the  stern  necessity  which 
constrained  even  a religious  community  to  rely 
for  security  upon  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations. In  our  engraving  we  show  the  present 
aspect  of  the  tower,  built,  as  will  be  seen,  with 
massive  solidity,  by  Henry  de  Percy,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1488 ; 
and  in  another  engraving,  we  give  a general 
view  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  as  they  are  seen 
from  the  north-east.  It  is  pleasant  to.be  able 
to  add,  that  the  remains  of  Hulne  Priory  are 
carefully  preserved  and  freely  shown.  The 
brethren,  who  for  more  than  three  centuries 
found  at  Hulne  a secure  dwelling-place  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  were 
Carmelite  or  White  Friars  ; and  a romantic 
story  (of  which  several  versions  are.  in  exist- 
ence) is  told  concerning  their  order  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foundation  of  this  Priory.  The 
site  of  the  Priory  was  given  by  the  second 
William  de  Vesci  about  1240 ; but  the  chief 
endowment  came,  between  1252  and  1289,  from 
John  de  Vesci ; the  house  itself,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  by  Ralph  Fresborne, 
a wealthy  landholder  of  Northumberland,  who 
lived  in  the  stirring  times  when  the  lords  of 
broad  and  fertile  acres  went  armed  to  fight 
in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  infidels,  f ln 

* The  fine  five-light  east  window  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  is 
filled  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  stained  glass  in  Eng- 
land : it  was  executed  by  Max  Ainmuller  at  Munich,  in  1856, 
from  cartoons  designed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Dyce.  K.  A.,  and 
is  a memorial  window  erected  by  public  subscription  to  com- 
memorate the  noble  founder  of  the  church. 

t While  serving  in  the  Crusade  under  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall.  Ralph  Fulbome  visited  the  friars  who  were  then 
established  upon  Mount  Carmel;  and  attracted,  it  is  said, 


after  times  the  Percies  confirmed  the  grants  of  vated  points,  and  rising  above  the  surrounding 
the  earlier  benefactors  of  Hulne,  and  made  to  trees,  is  the  Tower  on  the  Hill,  or  Brislee 
them  some  slight  additions.  The  Carmelites  of  Tower,  erected  by  the  first  duke  in  1781. 
Hulne  were  men  who,  according  to  the  light  of  This  structure  is  a characteristic  specimen  ot 
their  times,  cultivated  learning;  this  is  shown  the  Gothesque  architecture,  of  which  so  much 
by  the  still-existing  catalogue  of  the  numerous  was  happily  removed,  during  the  recent  restora- 


manuscripts  that  once  formed  their  library. 
There  has  also  been  preserved  another  equally 
curious  and  interesting  document,  formerly  the 
property  of  these  Carmelite  brethren ; it  is 
an  inventory  of  their  vestments  and  of  the 
fittings  of  their  Church,  which  must  have  been 
very  costly  as  well  as  numerous  and  splendid. 
Inventories  and  catalogues  such  as  these  pos- 
sess a peculiar  value,  as  illustrations  of  the 
intellectual,'  pursuits  and  character  of  the  mon- 
astic age,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  light 


tions,  from  Alnwick  Castle.  From  the  upper 
balcony  of  this  tower,  at  a height  of  about 
70  feet  from  the  ground,  the  view  is  singularly 
fine,  and  in  its  extent  truly  extraordinary.  At 
different  points  of  the  compass  and  at  varying 
distances,  this  panoramic  view  comprehends 
the  vale  of  Whittingham  and  the  windings  of 
the  Ain,  the  range  of  the  Cheviots  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  hills  of  Teviotdale  forty  miles  a 
way  : the  memorable  highland  of  Flodden  may 
also  be  distinguished ; and,  towards  the  sea, 


asuo  age,  iwu  tuou  m ~ --0— ---  , ■ „ , , , 

they  throw  upon  the  sentiments  and  usages  ( are  the  castles  of  vV  arkworth,  Bambro  , ana 
that  then  were  prevalent  in  our  country.  Dunstanburgh,  and  beyond  them,  in  a frmge- 

Descending  from  the  secluded  hill- side  where  , like  line,  lies  the  sea  itself, 
the  ruins  of  Hulne  Priory  nestle  amidst  the  ! It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  hospitality  tor 
thick  woods,  and  crossing  both  the  vale  below,  which  the  lords  of  Alnwick  have  been  renowned 
and  the  river  beyond  it,  a roadway  leads  to  the  since  the  first  stone  of  the  castle  was  laid  is 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  Hulne  Park,  still  maintained  within  its  princely  walls ; its 
Here  on  one  of  the  highest  of  the  many  ele-  list  of  “visitors”  during  many  centuries  past 


THE  BRISLEE  TOWER. 


has  contained  the  names  of  those  who  were  not 
only  the  loftiest  in  rank  but  the  most  eminent 
in  Art,  Science,  and  Letters. 

Its  park  and  grounds  are  among  the  most 
perfect  in  the  kingdom ; * successive  lords  have 
laboured  to  make  them  beautiful,  and  Nature 
had  given  them  auspicious  ground  on  which  to 
work : hill  and  dell  alternate ; a lovely  and 


by  their  piety  and  holy  lives,  he  brought  back  with  him  to 
his  Northumbrian  home  some  of  the  Carmelite  brethren, 
and  built  them  a house  in  his  own  land,  which  might 
serve  in  some  degree  to  remind  them  of  their  Syrian 
Carmel : for  at  Hulne  they  found  a hill,  with  a river  flow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  it,  and  around  was  a forest,  just  as  a 
forest  had  surrounded  them  when  far  away  in  the  East. 

* The  park  and  grounds  are  always  freely  open  to  “ the 
People,”  and,  on  stated  occasions,  parts  of  the  castle : this 
is  a boon  of  magnitude,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  district,  but  to  many  who  come  from  far  distances 
to  obtain  free  air  and  healthful  recreation  from  Nature 
where  her  aspect  is  most  cheering  and  her  influence  most 
invigorating.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1868,  on  arriving  at 
the  Alnwick  Station,  we  met  upwards  of  2000  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  been  enjoying  a day  in  the  Park : 
it  was  the  annual  pic-nic  of  persons  employed  by  the 

Jarrow  Chemical  Works  (Neweastle-on-Tyne),  they  were  ^ __  .... 

accompanied,  not  only  by  the  overseers,  but  the  partners  of  ^ Lftpn  for  centuries  nast  ? 
the  firm : a more  orderly  crowd  it  would  have  been  impos-  nave  Deen  lor  centuries  past 
sible  to  have  met  anywhere. 


rapid,  though  narrow,  river  runs  through  them  ; 
on  either  side  are  green  banks,  in  many  places 
overhung  by  the  rich  foliage  of  varied  trees; 
here  and  there  views  are  obtained  of  the 
distant  hills— the  Cheviots— with  their  thou- 
sand traditions  of  times  happily  gone  .by, 
but  which  excite  interest  by  their  associations 
with  heroic  deeds — and  not  unfrequently  their 
“ opposites”— of  which  every  spot  is  fertile 
on  the  border  that  separates  Scotland  from 
England. 

Happily,  there  is  now  no  sensation  of  jealousy 
or  envy,  nothing  that  can  either  humiliate 
or  exasperate,  when  the  Scottishman  boasts 
of  triumphs  over  his  southern  neighbours ; 
nor  when  he  admits  that,  often,  before  the 
hold  men  of  Northumberland  he  shrunk  hack 
in  mortal  dread.  The  glories  of  the  one  have 
long  ceased  to  he  the  degradations  of  the 
other;  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  is  only  that 
which  has  for  its  aim  and  object  the  supremacy 
of  the  common  country  of  both.  Will  the 
happy  time  ever  arrive  when  the  three  king- 
doms shall  be  as  essentially  one  as  the  two 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


ADAM  KRAFFT * 

Bereft  of  its  importance  as  a city  of  imperial 
power  and  the  residence  of  crowned  monarchs ; 
princes,  and  legates,  and  plenipotentiaries  from 
every  part  of  Europe  no  longer  meeting  in 
conclave  or  diet  within  its  feudal  walls ; for- 
saken by  its  ancient  commerce,  and  its  streets 
comparatively  deserted  by  such  throngs  of 
artisans  as  centuries  ago  passed  to  and  fro 
along  them Nuremberg  is  still  a place  which, 
above  almost  all  others  throughout  Germany’ 
is  dear  to  the  lover  of  Art.  A quaint,  old  Gothic 
city  it  yet  stands,  with  its  massive  fortifications, 
its  watch-towers,  its  arched  gates,  its  gabled 


houses  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  its  an- 
cient churches  full  of  grand  sculptures  and  deli- 
cate traceries ; and  its  mansions,  which  even 
now  seem  to  be  tenanted — so  far  as  outward 
appearance  goes — by  the  patrician  citizens  and 
merchant-nobles  that  inhabited  them  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  Albert  Durer,  Adam  Krafft, 
Peter  Vischer,  Veit  Stoss,  and  others,  have  left 
enduring  marks  of  their  genius  in  Nuremberg 
and  its  vicinity,  which  none  but  the  ruthless 
hands  of  time  would  dare  to  efface. 

Many  years  ago  we  published  a series  of 
illustrated  papers  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fairholt  on  the  old  city,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  works  of  Albert 
Durer.  Another  of  Nuremberg’s  ancient 


worthies  comes  now  before  us  in  the  person  of 
Adam  Krafft,  the  sculptor,  whose  life  and  prin- 
cipal works  appear  in  an  unpretentious,  but 
valuable,  volume,  the  author  of  which  is  Pro- 
fessor Wanderer.  When  or  where  Krafft  was 
born  is  unknown ; it  is  presumed,  however, 
that  the  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  between 
1450  and  1460  ; as  in  the  figure  of  himself,  by 
his  own  hand,  which  is  in  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  is  represented 
as  a man  of  about  fifty  years  age.  And  as  it  is 
believed  that  he  died  in  1507,  seven  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  above 
dates  may  be  accepted  as  within  the  probable 
range  of  his  birth.  "Whether  Nuremberg  can 
claim  him  as  one  of  her  own  sons  is  uncertain, 


so  also  is  the  time  when  his  genius  first  brought 
him  into  prominent  notice.  Professor  Wan- 
derer says  : — “ It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
passed  his  apprenticeship  at  a distance  from 
Nuremberg,  though  neither  this  fact  nor  the 
name  of  his  master  can  now  be  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty..  The  year  1490  found  him 
actively  engaged  in  Nuremberg.”  In  an 
“ Album  of  Celebrated  Artists,”  written,  in  the 


EIGHT  WING  OF  SCHREYER’S  MONUMENT. 


Adam  Krafft  and  nis  School.  1490—1507.  Being 
a Collection  of  bis  Sculptures  still  extant  in  Nuremberg 
and  its  Vicinity.  With  Sixty  Engravings  on  Wood,  ac- 
companied by  Text;  by  Fit.  Wanderer,  Painter  and 
Professor  of  the  Royal  School  of  Ail  at  Nuremberg.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  L.  Sclirag,  Nuremberg:  Williums  and  Nor- 
gate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Johannes 
Neudorffer,  a writing-master  of  the  city,  to 
whom  German  calligraphy  owes  much  of  its  im- 
portance, appears  the  following  passage “ How 
ingenious,  diligent,  and  skilled  an  architect  and 
stone-carver  this  master,  Adam  KrafFt,  was, 
the  hereinafter  - named  works  of  his  may 
show.”  After  enumerating  a long  list  of  these 
ranging  between  the  years  1492  and  1508— 
there  must  be  a trilling  error  in  the  latter  date, 
as  Neudorffer  says  at  the  close  of  his  notice  that 
Kraflt  “died  at  the  Hospital  at  Schwabach 
anno  1507  ” — he  continues: — “This  Adam 
Krafft  was  as  dexterous  with  his  left  hand  as 
with  his  right.  He  had,  moreover,  this  pecu- 
liarity he  would  never  give  any  instruction  to 


an  intelligent  workman,  but  would  fix  upon 
| some  coarse,  sturdy,  country -lad  as  an  appren- 
, tice,  teaching  him  every  thing  relating  to  his 
; craft  as  assiduously  as  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  Architecture  all  his  life  long. 
He  did  this,  too,  in  such  wise,  that  any  other 
journeyman,  who  happened  to  be  near  might 
I also  be  initiated  in  what  was  going  on.” 

Professor  Wanderer  has  divided  his  series  of 
illustrations  into  two  sections : the  first  com- 
: prising  Krafft’ s own  works ; the  second,  by  way 
■ of  appendix,  contains  those  of  his  assistants, 
whose  authenticity  cannot  be  guaranteed.  The 
close  affinity,  however,  which  they  bear  to  those 
of  the  master  entitles  them  to  the  place  they 
here  occupy,  were  it  only  to  show  how  the 
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where,  amid  numerous  spectators,  a man  is 
preparing  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  tho  two 
malefactors.  Jerusalem  is  visible  behind  the 
left-hand  group.  In  a continuous  line,  at  the 
foot  of  the  principal  composition,  is  a host  of 
miniature  figures,  wearing  hooded  cloaks,  each 
having  at  its  feet  a shield  bearing  various 
devices : these  are  probably  meant  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  founders’  families  : they  flank 
a central  group  of  many  children,  some  kneel- 
ing, some  standing,  as  if  in  the  act  of  praying 
and  singing ; all  are  bare-headed.  The  whole 
of  these  designs  manifest  the  peculiar  German 
Art  of  the  period,  whether  it  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  the  sculptor,  or  in  the  wood-cuts  of 
Durer  and  others. 

The  first  of  the  two  engravings  on  this  page 
is  taken  from  a humorous  little  bas-relief 
above  the  gate  of  the  Weigh-house,  Nurem- 
berg, executed,  by  the  date,  in  1497  : it  is  tho 
only  known  secular  subject  treated  by  Krafft ; 
and  represents  the  master-weigher,  probably  a 
portrait,  and  his  assistant  weighing  a bale  of 
goods — significant  of  the  former  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  old  city.  On  a label  behind 
his  head  is  the  motto  “ To  thee  as  to  another,” 
intended  probably  as  a salutary  hint  to  the 
owner  of  the  goods  standing  by,  whose  sour 
face,  as  ho  fumbles  for  the  cash  in  his  pouch, 
indicates  that  he  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
being  weighed  in  an  equal  balance. 

In  the  church  of  JSt.  Lawrence  is  one  of 
Krafift’s  splendid  Tabernacles,  erected  in  1493 — 
1500,  at  the  cost  of  Hans  Imhoff.  It  stands 
before  a column  of  the  choir,  reaching  to  the 
vaulting  of  the  roof,  a height  of  about  sixty- 
four  feet,  and  terminating  with  a bold  curve  at 
the  top,  like  that  of  an  episcopal  crozier.  The 
architectural  features  of  the  whole  are  rich 
Gothic,  somewhat  florid  perhaps,  but  light  and 
exceedingly  elegant.  On  panels  are  bas-reliefs ; 
and  in  niches,  groups  of  figures,  representing  the 
various  incidents  of  the  Passion,  surmounted  by 
the  Crucifixion,  and  finishing  with  the  Resurrec- 
tion: the  last  subject  being  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  height  of  the  structure  from  the 
ground.  At  the  numerous  angles  of  the  gallery, 
which  rests  on  the  pavement,  are  sculptured  the 
patron-saints  of  the  founder’s  family ; the  balus- 
trade being  supported  by  life-size  figures  of 
Krafft  and  his  two  chief  assistants  : a portion  of 
this  work  forms  our  fourth  illustration.  The 
figure  seen  in  profile,  on  the  right,  represents  the 
master  himself,  chisel  and  mallet  in  hand,  his 
cap  drawn  on,  and  his  apron  unbound  as  if  to 
indicate  that  his  day’s  labours  were  over.  No 
description  can  do  full  justice  to  this  magnifi- 
cent and  elaborate  work. 

The  tomb  of  the  Pergenstorffer  family, 
formerly  in  the  cloister  of  St  Augustine’s 
monastery,  but  now  removed  to  the  north  wall 
of  the  Frauenkirche,  is  another  of  Krafft’ s fine 
works  : it  consists  of  a large  alto-relievo,  under 
a rich  perforated  Gothic  canopy ; the  subject 
of  the  sculpture  represents  the  Virgin  bearing 
the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms,  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  with  groups  of  figures  at  her  feet, 
kneeling  on  each  side.  The  Landauer  tomb, 
now  in  the  Tetzel  chapel,  illustrates,  in  the 
upper  division,  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin ; 
three  figures  of  large  proportions  are  here 
placed  in  separate  niches,  Mary  occupying  the 
centre.  The  lower  division,  as  in  the  Schreyer 
and  Pergenstorffer  monuments,  is  filled  with 
groups  of  smaller  figures : those  on  the  right 
representing  the  great  rulers  of  Christendom ; 
those  on  the  left,  the  founder’s  family. 

Among  the  numerous  illustrations  in  Pro- 
fessor Wanderer’s  book  is  one  representing  the 
Entombment  of  Christ,  taken  from  the  sculp- 
ture in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Holzschuher 
family,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John.  It  is  a 
grand  composition  of  eleven  heroic-size  figures, 
exclusive  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour. 

Nuremberg  and  its  surroundings  are  full  of 
the  works  of  “Krafft  and  his  School:”  they 
exist  both  on  and  in  churches,  in  cemeteries, 
and  on  the  fronts  of  houses.  Professor  Wan- 
derer has  done  good  service  to  the  old  German 
sculptor,  and  to  Art,  by  giving  them  a wide 
publicity  through  his  volume,  which,  in  en- 
gravings and  text  — notwithstanding  a few 
literal  errors  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
latter — is  worthily  sent  out. 


disciples  of  his  school,  less’  gifted  than  their 
master,  wandered  further  and  further  into  a 
degenerate  style.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  not  one  stone-altar  from  Krafft’ s hands  is 
known  to  exist. 

The  earliest  of  his  works  in  Nuremberg  is 
the  series  known  as  ‘ The  Seven  Stations,’  and 
the  ‘ Calvary  ’ in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John, 
executed  for  Martin  Ketzel,  and  completed,  it  is 
supposed,  about  1490.  They  are  carved,  in 


somewhat  coarse  sandstone,  in  high  relief;  all, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  were  much  injured 
and  weather-beaten  : the  three  last  subjects, 
however,  have  somewhat  recently  been  restored. 

Outside  the  church  of  St.  Sebald,  in  the 
north-eastern  wall  of  the  choir,  between  two 
buttresses,  is  the  magnificent  tomb  which 
Sebald  Schreyer,  “ the  worthy  and  art-loving 
churchwarden  of  St.  Sebald’s,”  and  his  coadju- 
| tor,  Landauer,  caused  to  be  constructed,  in 


LOWER  PORTION  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  (NORTH). 

is  Jerusalem,  with  a number  of  figures  vari-  gently  laying  in  the  tomb— a work  of  Gothic 
ously  engaged,  some  of  them  apparently  eating  1 design,  by  the  way : on  the  near  side  kneels 
and  drinking.  In  the  other  lateral,  Christ  | the  Virgin,  with  her  hand  lightly  placed  on  the 
sinks  under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  of  which  i body  of  her  son,  while  she  kisses  him ; on  the 
some  of  the  attending  company  are  aiding  to  other  side  are  the  Magdalen  and  several  figures, 
relieve  him.  In  the  distance  is  a group  of  | To  the  right  of  the  composition  stand,  at  a 
weeping  women  and  others.  The  central  de-  j distance  from  the  sepulchre,  two  Hebrews  : 
sign  is  oblong  in  form.  On  the  left  hand  I one  holding  a hammer  and  what  look  like  large 
are  two  men,  one  holding  the  head,  the  other  j nails ; the  other  has  the  crown  of  thorns : be-  [ 
the  feet,  of  Christ’s  body,  which  they  are  hind  them  is  Mount  Calvary,  rather  far  off',  I 


1492,  by  Krafft  for  their  families.  We  have 
no  space  to  describe  the  whole  monument,  but 
must  limit  our  observations  to  the  three  princi- 
pal portions  of  it— the  central  sculpture  and 
the  two  laterals.  Of  the  latter  we  are  enabled, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  publisher,  Herr  L. 
Schrag,  to  introduce  engravings.  The  right 
wing  represents  ‘ The  Resurrection ; ’ the  left, 


‘ Chr  ist  bearing  his  Cross  : ’ in  the  former,  the 
Saviour,  bearing  a banner  in  his  hand,  has  just 
left  the  sepulchre,  and  seems  in  the  act  of 
addressing  some  one.  Below  him  are  the 
Roman  soldiers  ; and  behind,  seated  on  the  lid 
of  the  tomb,  is  one  of  the  two  angels  present  at 
the  Resurrection ; still  farther  in  the  distance 
is  another  Roman  guard,  sleeping ; and  beyond 
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"VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES  OF 
THEOPHILU8  BURNAND,  ESQ. 

No.  II. 

The  collection  we  now  describe  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  smallest  houses  in  the  habit- 
able parts  of  western  London — that  is  in  Charles 
Street,  Lowndes  Square.  The  outer  case 
in  nowise  indicates  the  value  of  the  gems  it 
contains  ; for  many  of  the  pictures  are  among 
the  signal  productions  of  their  authors,  and 
have  increased  interest  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  painted  expressly  for  Mr.  Burnand. 
Hence  it  will  be  understood  that  the  collection 
has  been  many  years  in  course  of  formation — 
twenty-five  we  believe — and  that  some  of  the 
artists  who  have  contributed  to  it  have  passed 
away,  while  many  yet  live  to  see  their  works 
occupying  nearly,  perhaps,  the  same  places  in 
which  they  were  hung  years  ago.  We  do  not 
find,  as  in  some  galleries,  numerous  examples 
of  one  artist ; but  one,  or  it  may  be  two  or  three 
in  some  instances,  of  each  painter,  and  promi- 
nently of  C.  Stanfield,  II. A.;  D.  Roberts,  R.A. ; 
T.  Webster,  R.A. ; J.  Phillip,  R.A. ; F.  Goodall, 
R.A. ; E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ; J.  Sant,  A. R.A. ; 
G.  E.  Hering;  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.;  W.  C.  T.  Dob- 
son, A.R.A.;  Yerboeckhoven;  T.  Creswick, 

R. A. ; G.  Lance;  H.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A. ; 

S.  Hart,  R.A. ; J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.;  J.  C. 
Horsley,  R.A.;  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A. ; and  others : 
a list  warranting  sufficiently  the  excellence  of 
the  works  and  the  variety  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  finest  picture  to  our  taste : we  have  ever  seen 
by  Stanfield  is  here:  it  is  ‘The  Bay  of  Naples 
from  the  Mole ; ’ and  we  have,  since  its 
exhibition,  in  1860,  considered  it  the  grandest 
of  his  compositions.  If  we  strip  the  scene  of  its 
incidentals,  and  accept  only  its  local  consti- 
tuents, we  must  do  honour  to  the  skill,  resource, 
and  elegant  taste  shown  in  the  completion  of 
the  subject.  It  was  painted  at  a time  when 
Mr.  Stanfield’s  energies  might  have  been  con- 
sidered on  the  decline,  yet  the  work  is  a pro- 
clamation of  power  without  effort — a growth  from 
by-gone  years  of  earnest  study  and  application. 
With  the  Mole  and  Lighthouse  on  the  left,  we 
look  towards  the  shore  where  Vesuvius  rises, 
giving  forth  a column  of  thin  smoke.  The 
immediate  passages  of  the  picture  show  a part 
of  the  commercial  port  of  Naples,  with  objects  in 
themselves  more  quaint  than  imposing,  but 
deriving  interest  from  association.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  deeply,  and  acknowledging  heartily, 
the  rare  mastery  which  has  worked  out  tins 
noble  picture  to  an  enchanting  perfection  of 
colour  and  gradation,  whereof  not  the  least 
merit  is  the  concealment  of  the  Art  by  which 
the  whole  has  been  effected.  It  is  a crowning 
excellence  in  an  artist  to  affect  the  senses  of 
those  who  contemplate  his  works  with  the  feeling 
which  they  may  themselves  have  experienced  in 
the  locality  represented.  This  is  eminently  the 
case  with  Stanfield's  picture : the  air  is  warm 
and  genial,  and  the  sight  of  Vesuvius  calls  up 
in  dreamy  array  incidents  of  history  two 
thousand  years  old. 

In  ‘ Happy  Thoughts,’  by  W.  C.  T.  Dob- 
Bon,  A.R.A.,  a country  girl  resting  on  a stile 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  good-nature.  The 
laughing  eyes  are  looking  at  you,  but  the 
thoughts  are  not  with  you,  Not  only  in  the 
expression  is  there  a spirited  vitality,  but  like 
all  Mr.  Dobson’s  heads,  the  skin  surface  is 
life-like  in  its  warmth  and  delicacy — a great 
point  in  these  days,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to 
work  flesh  surfaces  into  the  texture  of  wood. 
By  the  veteran  Belgian,  Verboeckhoven,  are  a 
ewe  and  two  lambs,  called  * The  Happy  Family,’ 
but  there  is  an  element  of  mischief  near  in  the 
shape  of  a magpie.  Verboeckhoven’ s works  are 
better  known  among  us  than  those  of  any  other 
foreign  cattle-painter  ; and  when  he  has  con- 
fined himself  to  small  agroupments,  as  in  the 
present  case,  they  are  always  distinguished  by 
very  attractive  quality.  ‘ Expectancy,’  is  the 
title  of  a picture  by  J.  Sant,  showing  a 
girl  at  a window,  who  in  attitude  and  senti- 
ment fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  subject  which 
the  painter  has  proposed  to  himself.  Of  her 
dress  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  no  mode  or 

fashion,  and  yet  it  may  be  of  any  time.  The 
grace  and  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Sant 
drapes  his  figures  is  a result  of  much  care  and 
thought.  It  is  a simplicity  extremely  difficult 
of  accomplishment.  Without  being  a professed 
follower  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  has  pro- 
fited more  by  simply  looking  at  the  works  of 
our  greatest  portrait-painter,  than  others  have 
done  by  what  they  have  called  study  of  them. 
Reynolds’  deafness  was  a misfortune  to  him 
among  men,  but  with  his  lady-sitters  it  was 
a valuable  gift,  for  they  spoke  to  him  with  their 
eyes,  and  he  had  the  genius  to  record  their 
sayings  on  his  canvas.  Mr.  Sant  found  this 
out  long  ago.  Mr.  Creswick,  and  the  late 
John  Phillip,  have  co-operated  in  a picture 
which  is  called  ‘ The  Ferryboat ; ’ although 
the  boat  itself  plays  only  a negative  part 
in  the  composition.  Here  the  former  of  the 
two  painters  reasserts  his  preference  for  the 
sober  and  even  russet  greens,  to  which,  indeed, 
in  his  earliest  time,  he  showed  a tendency,  and 
which  present  an  impressive  contrast  to  the 
prevalent  foliage  tints  of  the  present  day, 
as  if  he  was  awake  to  nature  only  in  the 
Autumn,  while  our  rising  school  walk  with 
Spring  and  Summer  only  in  their  youth.  It 
has  much  of  the  studied  grace  that  adorns  the 
best  of  Creswick’ s works.  John  Phillip  is 
represented,  of  course,  by  the  small  figures 
which  give  the  life  to  the  scene  : but  he  is  undis- 
guisedly  himself  in  ‘ El  Galan,’  a picture 
painted  in  1858,  and  presenting  a pair  of  Anda- 
lusian lovers : she  in  the  universal  mantilla; 
and  he  in  his  festal  suit,  and  about  playfully  to 
take  the  rose  which  ornaments  her  hair.  An- 
other picture,  also  by  Phillip,  and  called  * The 
Chat  round  the  Brasera,’  shows  a family  party 
of  Spanish  women  seated,  with  a priest  for  their 
oracle,  round  a brasier,  and  sustaining  a Lively 
conversation  on  an  interesting  subject.  The 
artist  has  accorded  to  the  priest  the  privilege  of 
sitting  covered ; he  wears  the  hideously  pic- 
turesque hat  common  to  the  Spanish  priesthood. 
The  subject  altogether  is  one  from  many  rea- 
sons, not  only  difficult  to  paint,  but  by  no  means 
easy  to  qualify  with  an  interest  beyond  that  of 
nationality.  The  obstacles  to  success  in  the 
representation  of  such  a scene  meet  the  painter 
in  every  passage,  insomuch  that  few  would  have 
undertaken  a theme  so  unpromising  in  itself 
without  the  power  of  vivifying  the  entire  circle, 
and  establishing  a common  relation  throughout 
the  agroupment.  We  do  not  admire  these 
figures  simply,  because  they  are  different  from 
others  that  have  been  introduced  to  us,  repre- 
senting natives  of  Spain,  but  because  they 
proclaim  themselves  so  in  language  that  we 
cannot  doubt.  The  subject  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  but  out  of  it,  Mr.  Phillip  has  made, 
to  our  notion,  the  very  finest  of  his  works. 

‘ The  Lago  d’Orta,  ’ by  G.  E.  Hering, 
is  one  of  those  Italian  lake  and  moun- 
tain subjects,  which,  from  long  study  of  their 
phenomena,  this  artist  paints  so  well.  The 
banks  of  the  lake  are  studded  with  villas  and 
villages ; and  rarely  do  we  see  space  so  suc- 
cessfully described  as  it  is  here.  By  David 
Roberts  are  two  pictures,  to  one  of  which 
the  painter  has  addressed  the  utmost  of  his 
great  powers.  The  subjects  are  ‘ A Chapel 
in  St.  Mark’s,  Venice;’  and  ‘The  Interior 
of  Milan  Cathedral.’  It  is  not  our  belief 
that  Roberts  is  appreciated  or  understood  as 
a painter  of  sacred  interiors.  We  may  seek 
through  the  past  and  the  present  to  find  an 
artist  who  can  call  up  the  same  feelings  that 
Roberts  moves  within  us  on  contemplating  his 
church  interiors  ; but  we  know  of  none  whose 
works  may  not  be  read  off  in  a sentence  or  two. 
On  looking  at  the  Milan  interior,  it  is  not  all 
at  once  apparent  that  he  tells  us  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  and  leaves  us  with  certain  suggestions, 
to  interpret  the  rest  as  we  may.  He  has  been 
accused  of  exaggerating  space  and  proportions, 
but  his  object  in  this  was  answered,  if  he  could 
by  his  picture  induce  a sentiment  in  anywise 
akin  to  that  produced  by  the  place  itself  which 
he  represented.  It  is  even  not  improbable  that 
the  reality  in  this  case  may  fall  short  of  the 
impressive  grandeur  of  the  picture.  We  look 
towards  the  high  altar,  and  even  mingle  with  a 
sparse  congregation.  But  there  is  a certain 
movement  in  the  place,  and  our  feelings,  will- 

ingly  devotional,  are  ruffled  by  the  irrepressible 
shuffling  of  feet,  for  there  is  an  irreverent  echo 
within  the  walls.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  this  work  in  a necessarily  brief 
description ; we  can  only  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  that  the  artist  has  produced.  There 
is,  by  F.  Goodall,  a picture  called  ‘Chanson 
d'Ete,’  conceived  in  the  Watteau  taste,  but 
widely  different  in  its  manner  of  realisation. 
The  subject  is  a musical  party  costumed  as  of 
the  seventeenth  century ; but  it  is  super- 
seded in  interest  by  another  of  Mr.  Goodall’s 
pictures,  called  ‘ The  Rising  of  the  Nile,’  a theme 
suggested  to  him  during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
We  know  that  the  people  who  figure  in  this 
scene,  are,  as  to  their  national  characteristics, 
described  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  this, 
with  the  care  shown  in  the  painting  and  draw- 
ing, renders  the  work  equal  in  importance  to 
anything  the  artist  has  ever  painted.  The 
point  of  the  description  turns  upon  the  retire- 
ment, before  the  rising  waters,  of  families  living 
near  the  river ; and  the  characters  introduced  to 
us  by  Mr.  Goodall  are  new  to  us,  inasmuch  as 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  numerous  repre- 
sentatives we  have  seen  of  harem  and  bazaar  life. 

‘ A German  Girl,’  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobson  is  one 
of  those  heads  which  the  artist  paints  with  so 
much  natural  sweetness.  The  Teutonic  breadth 
of  the  features  marks  the  nationality  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  no  title  is  necessary.  * Where 
the  Jack  lie,’  F.  R.  Lee — a deep  pool  over- 
shaded by  trees — is  a close  scene  of  that  kind 
which  won  for  Mr.  Lee  his  early  reputation. 

‘ Summer  Time,’  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  is,  of  course,  a 
select  society  of  cattle,  which  for  much  of  its 
quality  is  indebted  to  that  certainty  and  facility 
of  brush  work  which  Mr.  Cooper  commands 
from  long  practice.  The  name  of  Lance  in 
association  with  the  title,  ‘ Autumn  Fruit,’  is  at 
once  suggestive  of  one  of  those  imperial  shows 
of  fruit  which  this  painter  has  set  forth  with  so 
much  elegance. 

* The  Flag  Ship  (Victory)  saluting,’  by 
E.  W.  Cooke,  is  a small  picture  which  we 
should  not  have  attributed  to  him,  knowing  him 
principally  as  a painter  of  marine  low  life  : for 
instance,  ‘ Dutch  Pinks  preparing  for  Sea  ’ is 
a subject  of  that  kind  on  which  he  lavishes  his 
best  powers  : and  when  we  look  at  the  uncouth 
forms  of  these  boats,  we  are  only  surprised  that 
he  wields  his  material  with  such  extraordinary 
effect.  The  scene  looks  like  a portion  of  the 
fiat  shore  about  Scheveningen,  so  often  painted, 
though  so  unattractive.  The  subject  has,  there- 
fore, no  aid  from  local  circumstance  ; yet  it  is, 
according  to  our  feeling  and  knowledge  of  his 
works,  among  the  best  of  his  marine-pictures. 
The  sky  is  singularly  grand  ; reminding  us  of 
a study  by  Turner  called  * Port  Ruysdael,’ 
having  admitted  the  suggestion  from  a marine 
subject  by  Ruysdael.  But  Mr.  Cooke’s  mate- 
rial is  all  his  own ; and  on  examining  his  ex- 
haustless marine  stores  we  are  only  surprised 
that  such  things  should  have  escaped  Vander- 
velde,  Backhuysen,  and  their  followers.  Mr. 
Cooke  is  more  at  home  in  the  North  Sea  than 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  the  latter  all  is  holiday  and 
sunshine;  but  the  conditions  of  the  former 
can  be  dealt  with  only  by  skilful  seamanship. 
‘ An  Avenue  with  Cattle,’  by  Lee  and  Cooper, 
is  a kind  of  subject — that  is  as  to  the  landscape 
and  trees — which  the  former  artist  has  painted 
with  much  success.  ‘ The  Duenna’s  Return,’  by 
Horsley,  was  painted  in  1860.  The  gist  of  the 
story  is  told  by  the  title,  but  this  is  only  the 
cadre  which  the  painter  has  to  fill  up,  and  this 
Mr.  Horsley  does  with  much  tact.  The  Duenna 
is  supposed  to  have  left  her  charge  practising 
her  music  lesson  ; but,  on  returning  unex- 
pectedly, she  finds  her  engaged  in  conversation 
with  her  lover,  who  has  climbed  up  to  the 
window.  By  R.  Ansdell,  ‘ Los  dos  Amigos,’ 
sets  forth  the  meeting  of  two  friends — Spanish 
peasants — one  of  whom  is  mounted,  haring  his 
wife  riding  en  croupe  ; while  the  other  has  dis- 
mounted from  his  mule  to  salute  the  couple. 
The  group  enables  the  artist  to  show  us  the 
picturesque  accessories  of  ordinary  Spanish  life, 
in  combination  with  very  characteristic  presenti- 
ments of  the  national  type.  A picture  by  J . C. 
Horsley  tells  us  of  a youth,  who,  with  a bunch 
of  mistletoe  concealed  behind  him,  approaches  a 
maiden  to  snatch  a kiss,  but  his  object  is  dis- 

It 
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covered,  and  hence  the  title  of  the  picture, 
‘Detected.’  There  is  much  of  tho  feeling  of 
Leslie  in  this  work. 

‘The  Gleaner’s  Return,’  by  "Witherington,  has 
much  more  of  natural  colour  than  usually  cha- 
racterized his  earlier  works;  more  indeed  of  the 
current  feeling  of  the  time  than  tho  elder 
members  of  our — or  indeed  of  any — school  recog- 
nise in  the  maturity  of  years.  At  the  time  this 
was  painted  ( 1 860),  Mr.  Witherington  was  said  to 
have  passed  his  zenith ; hut  there  is  no  want  of 
vigour  here,  and  quite  as  much  realism  as  is  con- 
sistent with  good  effect.  In  ‘The  Twins,’  by 
G.  B.  O’Neill,  a mother  is  proudly  showing  her 
babes  to  an  old  gentleman.  ‘ Whittington,’  by 
Sant,  is  well-known  from  the  engraving — to 
describe  it  were  superfluous ; it  must,  however, 
bo  said  that  whenever  we  soo  either  picture  or 
engraving,  we  are  impressed  anew  with  the 
reality  of  the  action  and  expression— we  hear 
the  bells,  and  must  think  when  tho  boy  heard 
them  his  emotion  was  nothing  less  than  appears 
hero.  ‘Village  Gossips,’  by  T.  Webster,  It.  A., 
is  painted  with  a strong  natural  apprecia- 
tion of  the  characters  proposed  to  be  dealt  with : 
a tea  party,  consisting  of  old  and  elderly  women 
with  faces  from  which  we  should  paint  witches 
and  harpies.  They  emulate  each  other  in  their 
rough  handling  of  tender  reputations.  The 
heads  and  features  present  variety  of  conforma- 
tion, but  the  general  expression  is  coincident  in 
malignity  of  purpose.  Thero  is  a Dutch  sim- 
plicity ,in  the  composition  of  the  picture,  and 
more  than  a Dutch  pungency  in  its  argument. 
Wo  know  no  one  who  paints  this  class  of  subject 
with  so  much  point  as  Mr.  Webster.  ‘ The 
Park’  and  ‘The  Common’  by  Le  Jeuno  are 
small  pendants  describing  respectively  “high” 
and  “low”  life  in  tho  country.  The  latter 
is  a brilliant  performance,  representing  a 
villago  girl  standing,  bathing  her  feet  in  a 
brook.  The  perfect  tranquillity  of  ‘The  Whiff 
after  Dinner,’  F.  D.  Hardy,  presents  a remark- 
able contrast  to  the  spirit  of  ‘ The  Village 
Politicians,’  by  Webster,  R.A.,  wherein  this 
artist  again  shows  his  power  of  evoking  from 
very  ordinary  casts  of  feature  a language, 
point,  and  emphasis,  which  at  once  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  observer.  Tho  quality  of  the 
Breton  interiors  that  were  formerly  painted  by 
F.  Goodall,  makes  it  a matter  of  regret 
that  he  has  lain  aside  this  kind  of  material. 
The  remark  is  suggested  by  one  of  these 
interiors  called  ‘ The  Chateau  Farm,’ — the  largest 
of  these  subjects  we  have  seen.  It  is  dignilied 
by  an  elaborate  and  serious  tone  of  composition, 
and  so  successfully  as  to  form  a work  which 
might  serve  as  a model  for  studies  of  this  class. 

‘ The  Convalescent,’  G.  B.  O'Neill,  is  a domestic 
incident,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  solicitude  of 
a family  circle  for  the  restoration  to  health  of 
one  of  its  members.  There  are  also  the  * Signal,’ 
J.  Phillip,  R.A. ; ‘Spring  Flowers,’  Le  Jeune, 
A.R.A. ; ‘ The  Bird  has  Flown,’  J.  Sant, 
A.R.A. ; ‘ Venetian  Fishing  Craft,  E.  W. 
Cooke,  It. A.;  ‘The  last  Drop,’  F.  D.  Hardy; 
‘The  Four  Seasons,’  Miss  Mutrie. 

The  collection  is  also  enriched  and  diversified 
by  six  pieces  of  cabinet  sculpture — works  of  J. 
S.  Westmacott — all  of  which  are  of  high  merit, 
but  conspicuously  so  arc  ‘ Satan  Vanquished,’ 
and  ‘ The  Guardian  Angel.’  We  mention  these 
two  works  especially,  as  presenting  opposite 
extremes  of  expression.  The  former  may  have 
heen  embodied  from  Milton ; and  the  latter, 
as  a fine  example  of  what  is  now  called 
Christian  Art,  may  have  been  an  inspiration 
from  the  utterances  of  our  Lord.  This  series 
of  statuettes  has  been  executed  progressively, 
and  specially  for  Mr.  Burnand.  We  have  never 
seen  works  of  this  class  so  carefully  and 
minutely  finished. 

Thus  we  conclude  our  notice  of  this  collec- 
tion, which,  in  a few  words,  may  be  charac- 
terized as  a very  rich  gathering  of  fine  Art 
compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  space ; 
doing  honour,  not  alone  to  the  judgment  and 
taste,  but  to  the  liberalitjr  of  tho  collector, 
who  has  really  “patronized”  British  Art,  by 
obtaining  his  treasures  directly — without  the 
aid  of  middle-men — from  the  artists  who  pro- 
duced them  ; an  example  which  other  collectors 
would  do  well  to  follow. 


THE  GRAPHOTYPE. 

Ax  article  in  a recent  impression  of  the  Times 
sets  forth  the  merits  of  the  process  known  as 
Graphotype,  and  discusses  the  certainty  of  its 
superseding  wood-engraving.  From  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  the  notice,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
some  great  advance  had  been  made  in  this 
art ; yet  it  seems  to  have  heen  written  only 
under  the  impression  that  the  Graphotype 
was  a late  invention.  It  has  been  described 
more  than  once  in  these  columns,  and  ample 
justice  has  been  done  to  its  deserts.  It  is 
one  of  several  discoveries  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  put  forward  presumedly  to  sup- 
plant wood-engraving,  but  which  have  all 
turned  out  to  be  failures.  In  these  days 
every  means  that  presents  a surface  in  relief 
at  all  available  as  uniting  with  letter-press, 
reproducing  a design,  is  pressed  into  the 
service  of  ^aari-illustrated  literature.  Tho 
embellishment  of  lower-class  periodicals  has 
brought  forward  a school  of  designers  who 
have  never  learnt  even  the  alphabet  of  Art. 
Engravings  on  wood  arc  among  tho  most 
beautiful  of  Fine- Art  productions,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a creditable  example  of 
this  department  the  labours  of  two  educated 
artists  are  necessary.  The  countless  illustra- 
tions, so-called,  that  are  scattered  broad-cast 
through  the  country,  offer  for  their  utter  bald- 
ness, no  apology  either  of  happy  invention  or 
power  of  hand.  We  find  continually,  in  paint- 
ing, beautiful  sentiments  marred  bjr  ineffectual 
translation  ; but  in  the  productions  to  which  we 
allude,  there  is  no  grace  that  can  be  abused  by 
unfeeling  execution ; the  ideas  are  coarse  and 
puerile,  and  any  executive  refinement  would  be 
a cruel  exaggeration  of  their  wretchedness. 
Thus,  tho  continually  increasing  demand  for 
cheap  illustration  has  drawn  largely  on  the 
ingenuity  of  both  artists  and  chemists,  but  may 
not  have  exhausted  it.  Wood- engraving  has 
been  regarded  as  a legitimate  means  of  book- 
illustration,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  its 
delicacy  and  beauty  will  ever  be  transcended. 
In  the  issues  of  such  Art,  there  will  frequently 
be  a diversity  of  conclusion  between  tho  de- 
signer and  the  engraver ; but  when  they  agree, 
the  former  can  have  no  more  charming  transla- 
tion of  his  work  than  the  version  produced  by 
the  latter.  In  the  Art-Journal  (March,  1866), 
several  proposed  substitutes  for  wood- engraving 
are  passed  in  review,  but  after  a patient  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  each,  all  were  dis- 
missed as  inadequate  to  fulfil  the  uses  of  wood- 
engraving; what  was  especially  meant,  was 
that  none  could  represent  the  gradation  scale 
of  a delicately-finished  drawing.  One  of  the 
proposed  substitutes  is  known  as  the  Grapho- 
type process,  and  of  its  quality  an  example 
was  given  in  the  January  number  of  1866,  but 
the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  print  gives  it  no 
place  in  the  race  with  wood-engraving. 

The  announcement  of  any  branch  of  Art  pre- 
suming to  render  into  black  and  white,  and  thus 
multiply  the  essays  of  painters  and  designers, 
has  been  welcomed  by  us,  and  during  the  last 
thirty  years  not  a few  of  such  schemes  have  been 
noticed  by  us.  Of  these,  the  bulk  has  perished  for 
want  of  tho  vital  essentials  of  merit  and  avail- 
able utility.  Others  have  maintained  an  obscure 
and  languid  existence,  through  their  applica- 
bility  to  the  rendering  of  coarse  drawing  and 
design,  the  poverty  of  which  is  the  more  pal- 
pable in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  repro- 
duction. Most  of  them,  it  has  been  our  province 
to  describe,  both  as  to  mechanical  process,  and 
their  probable  utility;  wo  abstain,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion  from  a tedious  recapitulation  of 
processes  productive  of  printing  surfaces  in 
relief.  In  the  elaborate  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times,  the  Graphotype  is  spoken 
of  as  “ identical  in  principle  with  the  process 
which  it  more  especially  aims  at — supplant- 
ing that  of  the  wood-engraver.  Whether 
it  be  drawn  on  the  wood-block,  or  on  a 
prepared  surface,  or  on  the  material  supplied 
by  the  Graphotyping  Company,  a subject  is 
drawn  on  a prepared  surface,  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved  before  that  subject  can  be  made 
available  for  the  illustration  of  a book  or  a 
periodical,  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  parts  of  the 


surface  that  are  blank,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  dark  parts  standing  out  in  relief.”  This  is 
the  vulgar  difficulty  which  stands  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  finish  of  every  presumed  substitute 
for  wood-engraving;  and  wherever  the  interven- 
tion of  the  hand  is  necessary  to  work  out  the 
lights  of  a drawing,  there  can  be  neither  tint 
nor  gradation.  In  the  Graphotype  productions 
which  we  have  seen  there  has  been  a prevalence 
of  extreme  lights  and  extreme  darks,  with 
necessarily  an  entire  absence  of  breadth.  The 
writer  in  the  Times  asserts  that  the  change 
which  is  coming  over  the  world  of  engravers 
is  certain,  thus  assuming  that  the  Grapho- 
type will  supersede  wood-engraving ; at  the 
same  time  it  is  said  that  “ for  the  rougher 
work  of  maps  and  diagrams  of  engines  and 
architectural  drawings,  the  graphotype  is  not 
only  available  but  admirably  adapted.”  This 
seems  to  us  precisely  that  for  which  the  process 
is  suitable,  it  puts  forth  for  itself  no  claim  to 
the  distinction  conferred  on  it  in  the  Times, 
wherein  it  is  also  asserted  that  where  “force  of 
outline  makes  up  for  delicacy  nothing  could  bo 
better.”  By  this  and  other  similar  arguments 
the  writer  destroys  his  assumption  that  tho 
Graphotype  will  supersede  wood-engraving ; 
moreover,  the  fact  is  not  understood  that  the 
process  is  finite ; it  does  not  appear  by  what 
means  it  can  progress.  Yet  weary  though  we 
are  of  recording  and  describing  resources  which 
do  not  in  anywise  respond  to  the  high  hopes  of 
their  inventors,  we  will,  in  order,  to  ask  one  or 
two  relevant  questions,  epitomize  this  method 
of  reproducing  drawings.  It  is  not  in  tho 
Times  stated  to  be  a novelty,  but  it  seems  to  be 
considered  as  such.  The  printing-surface  is 
obtained  by  facing  a metal-plate  with  finely 
pulverised  chalk  by  means  of  a powerful  hy- 
draulic press.  The  action  of  the  press  imparts 
to  the  chalk  a surface  like  that  of  an  enamelled 
card,  and  this  is  rendered  still  more  compact  by 
a coating  of  size.  On  the  plate  thus  faced  tho 
drawing  is  made  with  a kind  of  ink  purposely 
prepared.  In  this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary ; 
that  which  raises  the  process  high  in  the  scale 
of  Art-curiosities  are  the  means  by  which  the 
lights  are  obtained,  or  rather  the  drawing  is 
made  into  relief  tracery.  This  is  simply  effected 
by  brushing  away  those  parts  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  lines  and  touches  of  the  drawing  do 
not  appear ; and  when  the  superfluous  chalk  has 
been  brushed  out  and  the  tracery  indurated  by 
some  chemical  application,  the  plate  is  ready 
for  its  work.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  writer 
in  the  Times  is  familiar  with  drawings  on  wood, 
before  they  are  cut.  Of  those,  however,  who 
may  he  accustomed  to  see  such  drawings,  we 
ask  how  a delicate  sky  tint  laid  in  with  Indian 
ink,  and  gradated  with  Chinese  white,  would  be 
worked  out  in  a Graphotype  plate  ? We  have 
seen  nothing  in  any  Graphotype  design  pre- 
suming to  approach  the  delicacy  and  softness 
of  a carefully-finished  wood-engraving.  The 
progress  that  is  required  in  Graphotype  work  is 
in  the  direction  of  refinement,  if  its  inventors 
really  hope  that  it  will  even  range  up  collaterally 
with  engraving  on  wood.  But  the  process  is  very 
definitely  limited,  and  any  divergence  will 
constitute  a new  art  or  rather  mechanical 
formula.  A wood-engraving  should  be  a pro- 
duct of  two  artists,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
these  two  artists  differ  toto  ccclo  as  to  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  engaged.  If  the  draughtsman 
be  indifferently  seconded,  there  will  naturally 
be  the  complaints  we  so  frequently  hear. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  engraver  is  the  better 
artist  of  the  two  ; in  such  case,  he  may  take  such 
liberties  with  his  work  as  may  save  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  collaborateur.  For  the  Graphotype, 
there  are  no  such  chances.  Its  proprietors 
describe  it  as  a rough  and  ready  process  equal 
to  surface-printing  in  certain  directions,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  it 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  wood-engraving. 

Graphotype-work  is  admirably  adapted  for 
many  classes  of  productions  ; and,  employed  in 
the  proper  direction,  it  ought  to  be  a source  of 
profit.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a delicate 
drawing  can  be  rendered  in  Graphotype — the 
more  so  since  its  last  essays  are  no  better  than 
the  first ; and  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  process  it  is  not  very  intelligible  how  it  can 
improve  in  delicacy. 
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MUNICH  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

•WITH  NOTES  ON  GEEHAN  AET. 

The  Amsterdam  Exhibition  is  entirely 
Industrial:  the  Munich  Exhibition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Fine 
Arts  ; and  each  is  good,  if  not  first-rate,  in 
its  way.  At  Munich,  we  have  1,G31  pic- 
tures; 760  cartoons,  water-colours,  and 
sketches ; 392  statues ; some  few  paintings 
on  glass;  and  598  architectural  designs. 
These  works,  which,  as  to  number,  are  over- 
whelming, have  found  ample  space  in  the 
exhibition-building,  of  glass  construction, 
which  Munich  maintains  in  permanence 
for  all  great  occasions.  The  nations  present 
include  primarily  the  German  states,  and 
then  follow  the  French,  the  Belgian,  the 
Swiss,  the  Italian,  and  the  Dutch.  Eng- 
land, by  some  mischance,  is  all  but  absent. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  three 
great  galleries,  and  the  thirteen  minor 
cabinets,  or  logie,  may  be  designated  as 
disorderly.  Order,  indeed,  is  attempted, 
but  the  effort  breaks  down,  and  ends  in 
confusion.  The  catalogue,  too,  even  in  its 
second  edition,  isslight  andcurt;  sometimes 
not  even  the  Christian  name  of  an  artist  is 
given:  thus  at  page  48,  we  read  “ 1165, 
Corot,  in  Paris,  Landschaft ; ” at  page  69, 
“84,  Guffens,  in  Antwerpen,  2 cartoons: 
Bischofe ; ” and  at  page 53,  “ 1 305,  Courbet, 
in  Paris.  Steinklopfer ;”  and  “ 1306,  Dore, 
in  Paris,  Die  Gaukler.”  Students  who 
have  worked  in  other  International  Exhibi- 
tions have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
catalogues  authentic  data,  setting  forth  the 
honours  or  decorations  won  by  an  artist, 
and  the  schools  or  aUliers  through  which 
he  has  passed.  This  Munich  catalogue,  in 
fact,  is  little  more  than  a list. 

And  now  having  made  these  complaints, 
we  will  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  we  gladly  concede, 
that  since  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  there 
has  not  been  found  in  Europe  so  grand  and 
complete  an  assemblage  of  continental 
schools.  Even  the  French  is  here  strong, 
though,  of  course,  less  full  than  when  at 
homo;  Italian  masters,  too,  are  pretty 
fairly  represented;  but  strongest  of  all, 
naturally,  are  the  schools  of  Germany, 
which,  indeed,  we  have  never  seen  either  in 
Paris  or  London  to  such  complete  advan- 
tage ; and  in  greatest  force  of  all  are  the 
Munich  artists,  who,  being  here  on  the’spot, 
have  every  facility  for  exhibition.  On  the 
whole,  the  selection  of  pictures  has  been 
judicious,  though  there  have  been  admitted 
a considerable  percentage  of  works  not  at 
all  up  to  exhibition  mark.  Still  we  think 
it  was  right  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
toleration;  and  an  exhibition  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  “international,”  is  in  some 
measure  bound  to  admit  all  representative 
works,  though  many  may  fall  beneath  the 
highest  standard ; one  great  purpose  being 
the  institution  of  a comparison  between 
schools  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The 
French,  as  usual,  come  off  best;  if  not  most 
numerous,  they  are  the  most  artistic ; yet 
they  here  show  little  that  has  not  been 
known  elsewhere;  but  this  may  be  said  of 
the  works  exhibited  by  other  countries,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Bavaria.  The  Belgians,  too, 
are  strong : Gallait,  Leys,  Stevens,  Willems, 
&c. , are  present ; yet  no  new  results  are 
attained.  The  Dutch  also  send  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  their  leading  men : Alma 
Tadema  asserts  himself  as  heretofore— all 
his  contributions  we  have  elsewhere  met 
with,  though  we  can  scarcely  see  them  too 
often ; Israels,  a less  prolific  painter,  has 
one  of  his  most  impressive  compositions. 

From  Italy  we  never  expect  very  much, 
unless  exceptionally  or  occasionally ; she 
usually  appears  in  International  Exhibi- 
tions less  strong  ;in  painting  than  in 
sculpture,  in  which  last  Art  there  are  fairly 
good  contributions  from  Milan  and  Rome. 

Thus,  as  we  have  before  indicated,  this 
Munich  Exhibition  deserves  chiefly  to  be 
remembered  for  the  very  exceptional 
display  made  of  German  Art.  At  a dis- 
tance, we  are  apt  to  regard  the  German 
school  of  painting  as  a whole;  we  are  unable 
to  draw  distinctions,  to  discriminate  between 
the  divers  phases  of  the  school,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  varied  products  of  the 
several  states  which  constitute  the  Ger- 
manic or  Teutonic  nationality.  But  here 
on  the  spot  we  are  invited  to  make  com- 
parison between  competing  confederate 
states,  or  rival  educational  academies. 
Thus,  in  these  galleries  a distinctive 
classification' is]  attempted  of  the  pictures 
which  severally  come  from  Berlin,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Vienna,  &c.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  distinctive  phases  which  German  Art 
assumes  in  these  several  towns.  Some  are 
given  more  devoutly  to  spiritualism,  others 
to  naturalism,  others  again  to  classicism. 
Some  abide  by  the  old  traditions,  and  are 
consequently  behind  the  times;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  the  nature  of  German  Art  to  be  slow 
and  retrospective.  Others  show  the  pre- 
vailing and  paramount  influence  of  the 
French  school.  Taken  collectively,  Ger- 
man Art  is  one  of  the  great  powers  in 
Europe— powerful  chiefly  perhaps  in  pro- 
lific production — powerful,  too,  by  per- 
severance and  plodding  persistency ; where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  the  French  have  more 
of  the  instantaneous  flash  of  genius  and 
the  read}’ facility  of  extemporaneous  utter- 
ance. 

We  will  commence  with  the  German 
schools,  because  the  strongest  and  the  most 
instructive  section  of  the  Exhibition.  A 
year  ago,  in  a notice  of  the  Berlin  Annual 
Academy,  we  gave  a sketch  of  the  general 
aspect  of  German  Art.  We  shall  now  be 
able  to  add  further  details,  and  bring 
the  narrative  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  Munich  International  Exhibi- 
tion begins  with  the  Berlin  and  Dusseldorf 
schools,  of  which  there  is  ample  representa- 
tion. The  classification,  however,  is  care- 
less and  inaccurate ; the  pictures  are  ill- 
hung  ; and  the  catalogue  is  compiled  without 
knowledge  of  the  true  nationalities  of  the 
painters.  Thus  the  well-known  and  poetic 
Gude  is  placed  among  Germans,  and  is 
assigned  specially  to  Carlsruhe.  But  no 
mismanagement  can  materially  abate  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  pictures 
hero  assembled.  The  works  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  best  accredited  painters, 
and  give  proof  of  the  fair  ability  and  of 
the  thorough  training  of  German  artists 
generally.  We  think,  indeed,  more  of  the 
schooling  than  of  the  genius.  Genius,  as  we 
have  said,  is  in  Germany  heavy  and  dense ; 
it  feeds  not  on  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  but 
is  sustained  by  beer  and  tobacco.  Still, 
once  more  do  we  recognise  the  high  excel- 
lence of  historic  works  by  Schrader,  G'amp- 
hausen,  Sichel,  and  Pietrowsky.  The  land- 
scapes and  genre  pictures,  which  are  still 
more  distinguished,  we  may  notice  here- 
after. But  to  begin  with  historic  Art,  we 
have  to  remark  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
decline  generally  of  the  prescriptive  schools 
of  high  Art,  whereof,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Germans  have  had  more  than  enough. 
Religious  Art,  somewhat  falsely  so  called, 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  dying  out  in  weakness, 
not  to  say.  dotage  and  imbecility ; and  the 
more  vigorous  and  healthful  forms  of  sacred 

Art,  allied  to  action,  duty,  and  Christian 
warfare,  are  not  so  much  as  thought  of. 

We  look  in  vain  in  Germany  for  the  reli- 
gious Art  of  Protestantism,  save  in  the 
noble  works  of  Lessing,  such  as  ‘ Huss 
before  the  Council  of  Constance,’  which 
we  have  recently  again  seen  with  un- 
diminished admiration  and  dolight,  in  the 
Frankfort  Museum.  Thus  there  is  little 
or  nothing  new  or  good  to  report  of  the 
German  school  of  Christian  Art  as  revived 
by  Overbeck,  who  of  course  is  no  longer 
expected  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  though  his  name  will  be 
for  ever  handed  down  with  honour  in  such 
solemn  works  as  ‘ The  Triumph  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Arts,’  before  which  we  seated 
ourselves  the  other  day  in  the  Stadel  In- 
stitute for  a full  half  hour.  In  the  Munich 
Exhibition  the  best  representative  of  the 
modern  spiritual  school  is  the  pure  and 
lovely  ‘ Holy  Family’  by  Ittenbach,  which 
we  noticed  a year  ago  in  Berlin.  There  as 
here  it  was  wholly  exceptional  and  anoma- 
lous among  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
genre  and  naturalistic  works  which  now 
constitute  in  Germany  the  staple  Art-pro- 
duction. Other  works  by  Hess,  the  younger, 
and  Schrandolph,  the  painter  of  the  frescoes 
in  Spires  Cathedral,  may  be  dismissed  as 
the  last  unworthy  relics  of  the  spiritual 
school  in  Germany.  Yet  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  reluctance  of  religious 
painters  to  enter  into  the  conflict  of  secular 
exhibitions.  Ary  Scheffer  declined,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  to  mingle  with  the 
multitude;  and  certainly  it  is  somewhat 
revolting  to  see  Holy  Families  side  by 
side  with  tavern  scenes — Christ,  we  may 
remember,  cast  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  temple — Overbeck  and  others  naturally 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  these  inter- 
national gatherings.  The  only  religious 
Art  which,  like  the  Pharisees’  devotion, 
loves  to  be  seen  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
is  a certain  stage,  theatric  religion,  such  as 
‘ Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,’  by 
Plockhorst,  of  Weimar. 

That  there  should  also  be  a paucity  of 
large,  noble,  historic  Art  arises,  we  believe, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  this  sort  of  thing 
does  not  pay  any  better  in  Germany  than 
in  England.  When  we  look  at  such  compo- 
sitions as  Professor  Schrader’s  * Philippine 
Welser  and  King  Ferdinand  I.  in  the  Castle 
of  Schonbrunn,’  Professor  Camphausen’s 
‘ Frederick  the  Great  at  the  Funeral 
Bier,’  Sichel’s  ‘ Mary  Stuart,’  and  Professor 
Pietrowsky’s  ‘Marie  Antoinette,’  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  young  talent  of  Germany  finds 
its  reward  in  a less  arduous  career  than 
that  of  noble  historic  Art.  Indeed  products 
of  high  Art  are  more  the  exception  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Munich  than 
they  were  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Paris. 

Still  we  must  remember  that  much  of  the 
historic  Art  which  does  exist  has,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  sacred  Art  of  the 
day,  been  held  back  from  the  exhibition ; 
it  exists,  but  does  not  appear.  Thus,  for 
example,  little  or  no  account  is  taken  in 
these  galleries  of  the  vast  and  remarkable 
assemblage  of  frescoes  executed  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Bavaria,  in  illustration  of  the  nation’s 
history.  These  works,  if  not  of  the  very 
highest  order,  show  that  there  exist  in 
Germany  numerous  artists  who  can  at  a 
moment’s  notice  paint  history  fairly  well. 

On  a former  visit  to  Munich,  when  we 
devoted  two  days  to  these  frescoes,  we 
noted  for  singular  ability,  compositions 
by  Wagner  and  by  Ferdinand  Piloty,  the 
younger  brother  of  Carl  Piloty,  who  now 
reigns  as  the  paramount  power  in  the 
Munich  school.  If  the  student  would  know 
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the  capacity  of  the  school  in  the  direction 
of  historic  Art,  he  must  go,  not  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  but  to  this  National 
Bavarian  Museum,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  mural  paintings,  contains  a large  and 
rare  collection  of  national  antiquities,  only 
second  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris,  and 
the  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Alto- 
gether it  is  evident  that  the  Germans  are 
able  and  willing  to  paint  history,  even  on 
a gigantic  scale,  provided  only  patrons  are 
ready  to  purchase  and  pay.  German  artists 
have  the  receipt  for  this  kind  of  painting : 
history  they  can  turn  out  of  hand  by 
the  acre  or  the  mile,  according  to  academic 
rule  taught  by  professors. 

The  Munich  school,  it  is  well  known,  has 
passed  through  successive  phases.  The 
first  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with 
Cornelius,  whose  master- work,  ‘ The  Last 
Judgment,’  though  in  fresco,  remains  in 
the  Ludwig  Church,  perfect  as  when  first 
painted.  But  the  school  of  the  great  Cor- 
nelius already  belongs  to  the  past,  and  its 
presence  is  in  no  way  felt  within  the  exhi- 
bition. Next  followed  a man  no  less  famous, 
Kaulbach,  the  present  Director  of  the  Munich 
Academy : in  Paris  this  great  painter 
obtained  “ a grand  prize,”  by  virtue  of  the 
cartoon  of  ‘ Luther  and  the  Era  of  the  Re- 
formation ; ’ here  in  Munich  his  genius  is 
attested  by  another  cartoon,  equally  tre- 
mendous in  scale,  ‘The  Battle  of  Salamis.’ 
This  exuberant  and  crowded  composition 
is  somewhat  confused  and  extravagant: 
the  genius  of  the  painter  has  broken  into 
riot ; imagination  and  invention  are  with- 
out curb ; still  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
painter  now  living  in  Europe  equal  to  this 
achievement.  There  are  other  designs  by 
Director  Kaulbach  in  illustration  of  ‘ Romeo 
and  Juliet,’  ‘Lohengrin,’  ‘ Nibelungen,’ 
and  ‘ Taunhiiuser,’  which  show  the  artist  in 
his  more  romantic  moods.  Few  painters 
have  been  so  prolific  as  Kaulbach.  Munich 
and  Berlin  alike  attest  to  his  versatility 
and  untiring  energy.  Now  that  his  great 
water-glass  paintings  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
are.  finished,  he  once  more  takes  up  his 
residence  in  Munich,  and  works  in  the 
atelier  which  he  holds  as  Director  in  the 
Academy.  Happy  are  the  travellers  who 
gain  entrance  to  this  well-stored  studio,  and 
hear  from  the  artist’s  own  lips  the  thoughts 
he  has  thrown  upon  canvas.  Kaulbach  is, 
like  most  men  who  have  moved  the  world 
and  made  their  mark  upon  the  times  in 
which  they  live,  an  enthusiast.  And  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature  enters  into  his 
Art.  This  masterly  cartoon  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, ‘The  Battle  of  Salamis,’  and  similar 
works  which  may  have  been  seen  in  the 
artist’s  atelier  within  the  past  year,  tell  of 
an  ardent  and  prolific  imagination,  of  faci- 
lity of  creation  and  eloquence  in  utterance 
almost  without  parallel  within  the  range 
of  modern  Art.  Yet  Kaulbach,  like  Cor- 
nelius, has  scarcely  left  that  impress  upon 
the  age  which  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Wo  look  around  the  exhibition  in  vain  for 
his  school  and  his  scholars.  How  different  is 
it  with  Carl  Piloty,  whose  presence  is  every- 
where felt ! We  have  said  that  in  the  Munich 
revival  first  came  Cornelius,  who  now  sur- 
vives but  in  his  works;  that,  secondly, 
followed  Kaulbach,  who  still  lives  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  his  labours ; and,  lastly,  we 
are  brought  down  to  Carl  Piloty,  the  great 
historic  realist,  who,  yet  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  may  be  said  to  be  the  ruling  power  in 
Munich.  Years  ago  we  first  made  ac- 
quaintance in  the  New  Pinacothec,  with 
‘ The  Death  of  Wallenstein,’  which  won  for 
the  artist  his  reputation.  And  now  in  the 
International  Exhibition  visitors  are  pre- 
sented with  his  last  achievement,  a noble, 


realistic,  yet  sensational  composition,  taken 
from  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  Eng- 
land we  know  the  painter  well,  and  in  a 
biographical  paper,  published  in  the  Art- 
Journal  four  years  ago,  wo  engraved  ‘ The 
Death  of  Wallenstein,’  now,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  New  Pinacothec,  also  ‘ The 
Nero,’  seen  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1862,  together  with  a genre  picture,  ‘ The 
Nurse,’  the  sketch  for  which  we  noticed 
this  very  morning  in  the  artist’s  studio. 
Piloty,  like  Kaulbach,  has  had  a life  of 
hard  earnest  work,  and  what  he  has 
striven  for  he  has  attained.  In  our  re- 
view of  the  Paris  Great  Exhibition  we 
noted  tho  number  of  his  scholars ; and 
now,  in  Munich,  it  would  appear  as  if  all  the 
rising  talent  of  the  school  borrowed  from 
him  inspiration.  The  Munich  Academy  is 
now  second  to  none  in  Germany,  and  the 
utmost  ambition  of  its  students,  which  in 
number  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
Diisseldorf,  is  to  enter  the  atelier  of  Piloty. 
The  International  Exhibition  proves  how 
many  are  the  young  and  rising  artists 
who  have  turned  this  privilege  to  good 
account.  In  the  present  year  the  students 
painting  under  his  supervision  exceed 
twenty ; thus  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  this  system  of  tuition  prolonged  over 
a number  of  years  produces  results  far  and 
wide.  It  is  not  only  at  Munich,  or  within 
this  International  Exhibition,  that  the 
genius  of  Piloty  asserts  itself.  The  scholars 
of  the  master  are  now  to  be  found  as 
painters  and  professors  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  the  pictures  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
Mr.  Folingsby,  were  seen  at  Leeds,  and 
have  become  known  in  London  exhibitions. 
Those  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  master  himself  can  easily  understand 
the  secret  of  his  power ; his  genius  is  in- 
fectious : he  not  only  imparts  his  own 
strength,  but  calls  forth  the  latent  power 
of  others ; and  thus  artists  who  have  come 
to  him  in  weakness  have  been  made  strong. 
Piloty,  however,  we  do  not  extol  as  per- 
fect; he  is  human,  and  therefore  must 
err ; his  mannerism  is  marked,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  the  works  of  any  of  his 
scholars.  The  master's  style  is  strongly 
attested  by  the  ‘Mary  Stuart,’  now  before 
us  in  the  International  Exhibition.  His- 
tory, as  here  painted,  is  a drama,  not  to 
say  a melodrama  ; the  artist  usually  seizes 
the  strongest  situation  in  his  story,  and 
the  climax  is  enhanced  by  striking  acces- 
sories, realistic  details,  decisive  light  and 
colour,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sensational 
intensity.  Piloty  is  not  only  studious  of 
composition— not  only  careful  in  the  balance 
of  lines,  and  in  the  distribution  and  broad 
definition  of  the  masses ; but  he  also  thinks 
out  his  subjects  clearly  and  forcibly  in 
light,  shade,  and  colour.  Thus  there  is 
never  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  means,  his 
pictures  declare  themselves  perspicuously 
and  powerfully.  In  the  biographical  notice 
before  referred  to,  we  termed  Piloty  “ the 
realist,”  and  he  justifies  the  title  by  the 
strong  individuality  of  his  figures,  by  the 
actuality  and  verisimilitude  of  his  treat- 
ment, and  also  specially  by  his  realisation 
of  textures  and  surfaces.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a work  which,  for  scale  and  his- 
toric dignity,  will  surpass  any  prior  achieve- 
ment, ‘ The  Triumph  of  Germanicus  in 
Rome.’  The  figures  are  life-size.  It  is 
for  the  Rathhouse,  in  Munich,  a city  which 
is  determined  not  to  lose  the  man  of  whom 
it  is  justly  proud.  Piloty  has  been  tempted 
by  magnificent  promises  to  leave  for  Ber- 
lin ; but  the  school  he  has  created,  and  the 
city  he  has  adorned,  cannot,  and  will  not, 
let  him  go.* 
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* To  be  continued. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

REPORT. 

An  appendix  to  the  report  of  tho  Science  and 
Art  Department  (of  which  we  gave  a brief 
summary  in  our  last  number),  consisting  of  113 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  a full  and  exhaustive  examination  of 
this  interesting  document.  The  price  at  which 
the  entire  report  is  published,  namely,  3s.  3d., 
cannot  be  considered  as  cither  prohibitory,  or 
disproportionate  to  tho  value  of,  the  volume. 
At  this  rate,  the  cost  of  tho  South  Kensington 
appendix  alone  would  amount  to  about  9 \d.,  and 
the  separate  publication  of  this  portion  of  the 
report,  at  9 d.  or  1(M,  could  hardly  fail  to  meet 
a sale  at  the  Museum  itself,  and  to  spread  the 
knowledge  which  it  is  desired  to  communicate 
throughout  the  country. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  needing  to  he  relegated 
to  a mere  appendix,  the  institution  known  by 
the  general  name  of  the  Museum,  contains 
within  itself  three  distinct  branches,  each  of 
which,  it  is  far  from  improbable,  may  here- 
after form  the  nucleus  of  a distinct  and  inde- 
pendent establishment.  The  branches  to  which 
we  refer  are  those  of  the  Educational  Museum, 
the  Art-Museum,  and  tho  Art-Library. 

Of  these  three  concurrent,  but  distinct, 
attempts  to  provide  for  the  liberal  education  of 
tho  British  public,  the  first,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
observe,  appears  to  have  taken  the  firmest  hold 
of  the  attention  of  the  working  classes.  The 
details  of  the  Educational  Museum  are  not  so 
distinctly  appropriate  to  our  pages  as  to  allow  us 
to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  their  discussion, 
especially  considering  the  pressure  on  our  space 
from  contemporary  exhibitions.  They  include 
the  somewhat  miscellaneous  group  of  natural 
history  specimens,  hooks  and  educational 
apparatus,  prints  and  photographs,  Kinder- 
garten, and  apparatus  for  teaching  the  blind ; 
forming  a tolerably  complete  collection  for 
the  purpose  of  primary  education,  and  which 
already  gives  indications  of  an  ultimate  ex- 
pansion into  a model  collection  for  the  compre- 
hensive purpose  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  education. 

Animal  products,  and  their  application  to 
industrial  purposes,  form  the  contents  of  another 
gallery,  or  branch  museum.  A collection  of 
silk  producing  moths,  with  cocoons,  raw  silk, 
and  specimens  of  manufacture  from  each  kind 
of  silk,  have  been  added  during  the  past  year, 
as  well  as  samples  of  raw  silk  from  the  colony 
of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  raw  wool  from 
sheep  bred  in  the  same  place. 

The  Food  Museum  contains  specimens  of 
animals  and  vegetables  used  as  human  food, 
and  of  the  simplest  preparations  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  of  their  manipulated  products  and 
chemical  extracts.  Thus  we  see,  in  tho  ear  or 
in  the  grain,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  fungi  and 
mollusca  used  as  food,  isinglass,  maccaroni, 
preserved  fruits,  narcotic  substances,  sugar  and 
substances  allied  to  sugar,  beer,  wines,  and 
alcoholic  extracts,  and  chemical  analyses  of 
each.  A good-humoured  laugh  is  often  raised 
at  the  solemn  printed  assertion,  to  he  read  in 
one  of  the  cases,  that  an  egg  “ consists  of  two 
parts,”  namely,  the  yolk  and  the  white. 
People  who  are  not  scientific  may  be  heard  to 
inquire  if  the  South  Kensington  hens  lay  eggs 
without  shells  ? 

The  Economic  Fish  Museum,  in  which  the 
life  of  the  salmon  may  he  traced  from  the  egg 
upwards,  and  in  which  all  unlawful  engines 
framed  against  this  king  of  river  fish  are 
exhibited  to  public  hatred,  is  a branch  of  the 
food  museum. 

The  Museum  op  Construction  contains  a 
collection  of  materials  employed  in  building  ; 
such  as  bricks  and  tiles,  glazed  and  enamelled 
earthenware,  terra  - cotta,  Italian  marbles, 
plaster  of  Paris  models  of  chimney-pieces,  fire- 
proof flooring,  wood- veneers,  and  workmen’s 
tools. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  War  Materials 
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was  opened  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It 
contains  a most  interesting  collection  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  furnished  by  the  War  Department, 
and  similar  to  that  which  was  sent  over  to  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  nucleus  of  a collection  of  Machinery 
and  Models  has  been  formed,  and  a driving- 
Bhaft  erected  for  the  purpose  of  putting  such 
machines  in  motion.  A small  room  has  been 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  in  the  Exhibition 
Galleries,  Exhibition  Road. 

The  Naval  Museum  contains  401  whole 
models  of  vessels,  237  half-block  models,  227 
large  models  of  sections,  bows,  stems,  &c.  ; 
besides  more  than  4,0  JU  other  models  of  fittings 
and  portions  of  equipment. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  those  galleries 
and  collections  which  are  rather  devoted  to 
educational  aid  than  to  Art,  whether  high  or 
industrial.  The  objects  forming  the  contents  of 
the  Art  Museum  proper,  which  amounted  to 
the  number  of  11,503,  at  the  close  of  1867,  do 
not  admit  of  division  into  distinct  categories 
with  equal  precision.  They  are,  in  fact, 
apparently  undergoing  a constant  re-arrange- 
ment. The  most  valuable  division,  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  study,  is  that  between  the 
loan  and  the  permanent  collections.  The 
objects  contained  in  the  former,  which  are  often 
of  priceless  value,  are  generally  lent  by  their 
owners  for  the  term  of  six  mouths.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  neglect  no  occasion  of  either 
examining  or  describing  them  on  their  first 
exposition,  as  the  opportunity  may  never  again 
occur.  The  south-western  court  of  the  Museum 
is  the  space  principally  devoted  to  the  Loan 
Collection. 

The  bulk  of  objects  constituting  the  Art 
collection  is  divided,  in  the  reports  of  the 
museum,  into  twenty-three  distinct  heads, 
which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — (1.) 
Sculpture,  including  marble  and  stone,  terra- 
cotta, plaster  and  wax,  ivory  and  bone,  and 
woodwork.  (2.)  Drawing  and  painting,  to 
which  may  be  added,  mosaic- work,  in  stone  and 
in  glass.  (3.)  Metal-work,  including  jewelry, 
goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  work  (of  which 
we  have  given  some  description),  iron,  steel,  and 
bronze,  arms  and  armour,  coins  and  medals. 
(4.)  Pottery,  stoneware,  and  porcelain,  of  which 
we  have  also  treated.  (5.)  Glass,  in  vessels  and 
in  windows.  (6.)  Textile  fabrics,  and  lace. 
(7.)  Leather- work  and  book-binding  ; and  (8.) 
Enamels  on  metals,  which  seem  to  combine  the 
arts  of  the  metal  worker,  the  draughtsman,  and 
the  worker  in  porcelain  and  in  glass.  The 
perfect  arrangement  of  these  numerous  objects, 
in  a manner  that  shall  at  once  illustrate  their 
nationality,  their  date,  and  their  purpose,  and 
shall  moreover  distinguish  them  as  to  material 
and  mode  of  workmanship,  is  one  of  those  ad- 
mirable reforms  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  date  of  the  Greek  Kalends. 
It  is  a work  all  but  impossible  in  a rapidly 
growing  museum. 

We  have  left  no  room  to  speak  of  the  ad- 
mirable, and  swiftly  augmenting,  Library.  In 
our  various  papers  on  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring 
to  the  literature  of  each  subject  as  well  as  to  its 
photographic  delineation.  When  the  ambition 
of  the  Librarian  is  fully  attained,  that  enviable 
officer  will  be  in  command  of  a catalogued  and 
indexed  collection  of  all  works  treating  on 
Art,  all  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Art, 
and  (if  the  bequest  of  the  Rev.  Chauncy 
Hare  Townsend  be  regarded  as  a guide)  all 
works  containing  engravings.  Such  is  the  hope, 
and  such  the  promise,  of  the  South  Kensington 
Art-Library. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  ninth  general  examination  of  the  local 
schools  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment was  brought  to  a close  on  Saturday, 
the  29th  May.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
examinations  held,  as  compared  with  that  in 
the  former  year,  is  highly  satisfactory,  the 
numbers  being  respectively  437  and  261,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  having  increased  from 
15,000  to  25,000;  the  list  of  papers  worked 
shows  a similar  increase,  having  risen  from 


13,112  to  23,997.  The  numbers  of  candidates  in 
the  various  subjects  were  as  follows : — In  geo- 
metrical drawing  there  were  2,547,  last  year 
1,337 ; in  machine-drawing  2,997,  last  year 
1,671  ; in  building,  construction,  and  naval 
architecture  1,993,  last  year  1,206;  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics  2,302,  last  year  1,390  ; 
in  higher  mathematics  85,  last  year  33 ; in 
theoretical  mechanics  631,  last  year  353;  in 
applied  mechanics  284,  last  year  167 ; in  acous- 
tics, light,  and  heat,  1,350,  last  year  769 ; in 
magnetism  and  electricity  2,480,  last  year 
1,038;  in  inorganic  chemistry  2,166,  last  year 
964  ; in  organic  chemistry  210,  last  year  123  ; 
in  geology  609,  last  year  309 ; in  mineralogy 
67,  last  year  38  ; in  animal  physiology  2,227, 
last  year  1,182  ; in  zoology  303,  last  year  298  ; 
in  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology  144,  last 
year  112;  in  systematic  and  economic  botany 
90,  last  year  73  ; in  mining  48,  last  year  41  ; in 
metallurgy  120,  last  year  81 ; in  navigation  303, 
last  year  219;  in  nautical  astronomy  107,  last 
year  86 ; in  steam  148,  last  year  106 ; and  in 
physical  geography  2,786,  last  year  1,516.  This 
is  the  first  examination  at  which  the  scholarships 
of  £100  per  annum,  founded  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
have  been  competed  for.  There  were  about 
120  candidates  for  the  sixty  exhibitions  offered. 


ART-SCHOOLS  COMPETITION  FOR 
PRIZES. 

With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  among  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  of  which  we  gave  a brief  notice  in  our 
August  number,  wo  are  able  to  add  that  the 
following  gentlemen  acted  as  examiners  of 
the  works  sent  up  from  the  schools  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom Sir  Francis  Grant, 
P.R.A.,  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Messrs  J.  C. 
Horsley,  R.A.,  F.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  R. 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A., 
assisted  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.  A., and  Mr.  Bowler. 
Upwards  of  64,000  works  were  examined  in  this 
competition. 


PREMIUMS  TO  MASTERS  OF  ART- 
SCHOOLS. 

We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  names  of 
the  masters  of  Schools  of  Art  to  whom  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion have  awarded,  in  pursuance  of  a minute 
dated  January,  186S,  prizes  for  the  most  satis- 
factory results  of  their  tuition,  as  evinced  by  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  their  scholars  by 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  department. 
One  sum  of  £50,  three  of  £40,  five  of  £30,  ten 
of  £20,  and  twenty  of  £10  each  have  been 
awarded.  The  distribution  is  as  follows.  W. 
H.  Sounes,  Sheffield,  £50 ; C.  D.  Hodder, 
Edinburgh,  £40  ; Louisa  Gann,  Blooms- 
bury, £40  ; J.  S.  Rawle,  Nottingham,  £40  ; 
Henry  Woolner,  Coalbrookdale,  £30  ; Edward 

R.  Taylor,  Lincoln,  £30 ; D.  W.  Raimbach, 
Birmingham,  £30 ; Walter  Smith,  Bradford, 
£30;  George  Stewart,  West  London,  £30; 
John  Parker,  St.  Thomas’s,  Charterhouse,  £20  ; 
John  Anderson,  Coventry,  £20  ; Edwin  Lyne, 
Dublin,  £20  ; Walter  Smith,  Leeds,  £20 ; Joseph 
Kennedy,  Kidderminster,  £20  ; Robert  Green- 
lees, Glasgow,  £20  ; W.  J.  Miickley,  Manches- 
ter, £20  ; John  Sparkes,  Lambeth,  £20  ; Susan 
A.  Ashworth,  Edinburgh,  £20 ; W.  H.  Stop- 
ford,  Halifax,  £20;  W.  C.  Way,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  £10;  Walter  Smith,  Wakefield,  £10; 
John  N.  Smith,  Bristol,  £10 ; Herbert  Lees, 
Carlisle,  £10 ; Robert  Cochrane,  Norwich,  £10  ; 
W.  L.  Casey,  St.  Martin’s,  £10 ; John  Bentley, 
Birkenhead,  £10  ; James  Carter,  Hanley,  £10  ; 
J.  P.  Bacon,  Stoke,  £10;  William  Stewart, 
Paisley,  £10  ; J.  P.  Bacon,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  £10  ; John  Menzies,  Aberdeen,  £10  ; R. 
C.  Puckett,  Chippenham,  £10  ; W.  J.  Baker, 
Southampton,  £10 ; John  Kemp,  Gloucester, 
£10;  Daniel  Wood,  Cambridge,  £10;  W.  T. 
Griffiths,  Ipswich,  £10  ; S.  F.  Mills,  Spitalfields, 
£10 ; J.  C.  Thompson,  Warrington,  £10 ; J. 

S.  Goepel,  Frome,  £10. 


ETRUSCAN  CISTA. 

London,  on  going  out  of  town,  seems  to  have 
made  a sort  of  banker  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  so  many  are  the  objects  of  virtu  that 
have  made  their  appearance  of  late  in  the  Loan 
Collection.  Among  these  we  call  attention  to  a 
rare  and  very  fairly  preserved  Cista,  or  mor- 
tuary vase,  which  has  been  lent  by  Sir  William 
Tite.  It  was  found  at  a tomb  in  Preneste.  It 
is  of  a cylindric  form,  with  a plain  lid,  and  the 
sides  are  decorated  with  figures,  designed  in  a 
bold  antique  style,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
filled  in  with  a white  material,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  crumbling  green  of  the  bronze. 
Projections  are  cast  round  the  cylinder,  from 
alternate  pairs  of  which  hangs,  in  festoons,' a 
bronze  chain.  The  vessel  stands  on  four  not 
very  well  executed  claws,  and  has  statuettes  by 
way  of  handles.  It  is  conveniently  mounted 
on  a revolving  wooden  stand,  a facility  for 
inspection  which,  however,  is  useless  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Cista  in  a large  glass 
case.  The  specimen  possesses  unusual  interest 
and  value. 

IMITATION  OF  WEDGWOOD  WARE 
AT  SEVRES. 

Let  the  connoisseurs,  or  the  more  happy  pos- 
sessors, of  old  Wedgwood,  if  they  would  enjoy 
a quiet  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  take  a hint 
which  has  been  silently,  but  pointedly,  dropped 
by  Mr.  Barker.  Let  those  who  are  striving,  not 
to  “ gar  the  auld  claes  look  as  weel’s  the  need,” 
but  to  make  the  modern  Wedgwood  approximate 
somewhat  more  closely  to  the  excellence  of  the 
old — take  a peep  at  the  specimens  to  which  we 
refer.  They  are  a vase  and  two  circular  stands 
made  by  the  Sevres  manufactory  in  imitation  of 
Wedgwood,  which  have  been  lent  to  the  Ken- 
sington Museum  by  Mr.  Barker. 

The  first  glimpse  of  these  articles  of  faience  is 
striking.  The  forms  are  unquestionably  classic. 
The  white  figures  are  bold  and  effective,  and, 
without  possessing  the  delicacy  of  the  modelling 
of  Flaxman,  may  be  regarded  as  eminently 
suitable  for  a large  decorative  vase.  But  in 
the  fond  the  Imperial  Manufactory  has  signally 
broken  down ; not  only  has  it  failed  to 
reproduce  the  delicate  turquoise  tint  of  the 
jasper- ware,  but  it  has  been  unable  to  give  even 
unity  of  colour,  or  evenness  of  texture.  The 
blue  ground  is  clouded  and  irregular,  and  great 
blotches  or  bubbles,  like  those  of  blistered  paint, 
break  out  on  the  vase.  The  exhibition  is  one 
calculated  to  be  of  eminent  service  to  our  manu- 
facturers. They  may  see  a style  of  modelling 
and  a freedom  of  design  that  are  worthy  of 
imitation,  combined  with  an  imperfection  in  the 
processes  of  tempering,  of  colouring,  and  of 
firing,  that  is  brought  into  more  prominent 
notice  by  the  partial  beauty  of  the  objects. 


IRISH  INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY 

The  Irish  International  Trophy,  which  has 
been  annually  shot  for  by  the  Volunteer  Rifle 
Corps  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  court  of  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibition.  The  names  of  the 
winners  each  year,  and  the  number  of  points 
made  by  each,  are  engraved  in  three  parallel 
columns,  one  for  each  country,  on  a silver  plate 
on  the  base. 

The  trophy  is  in  the  form  of  a lofty  tazza, 
with  a lid  serving  as  the  base  of  a small  group 
of  silver  statuettes,  representing,  we  conclude, 
ancient  kings  or  chieftains  of  the  three  kingdoms 
— one  of  whomholdsthebridleof  a well-modelled 
horse.  The  Celtic  kem,  or  Ossianic  chief,  which- 
ever he  may  be,  is  very  effective.  The  entire  group 
is  spirited,  but,  we  confess,  strikes  us  as  rather 
clumsy.  Hibernia  and  Britannia  sit  on  either 
side  of  the  stem.  Why  are  they  placed  back 
to  back,  as  if  in  evident  hostility  ? and  why  is 
the  ternary  division  departed  from,  and  Scotia 
excluded  from  this  portion  of  the  work  ? The 
trophy  stands  on  a quatrefoil  base  of  black 
marble,  gracefully  adorned  with  a silver  mould- 
ing, medallions,  and  trophies  surrounding  the 
heads  of  wolves.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hancock,  from  a design  by  Morell. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXVir.— DAVID  OCTAVUS  HILL,  E.S.A. 

HIS  artist,  who  has  long  held  high  reputa- 
tion among  the  Scottish  landscape-painters, 
was  born  in  1802,  at  Perth,  where  his 
father  was  engaged  in  business  as  a book- 
seller. The  latter,  desiring  to  encourage  the 
taste  which  his  son  had.  in  youth,  evinced 
for  Art,  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
became  a pupil  of  the  late  Andrew  Wilson. 
In  1823  ho  exhibited  in  this  city  some  land- 
scapes that  gave  good  promise  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  Hill’s  future  career.  But 
before  proceeding  to  notice  his  works,  some 
prefatory  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  his  connection  with 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  of  which  he  has  held  the  post  of 
secretary  for  nearly  forty  years ; and  also  to  show  what  his 
exertions  have  been  to  give  to  Scottish  Art  both  a “ local  habita- 
tion and  a name ; ” the  office  he  filled  compelling  him  to  be  in 
the  front  of  not  a few  of  the  stout  battles  the  artists  of  Scotland 
were  obliged  to  fight  ere  they  attained  their  present  honourable 
position  as  a school. 

The  Scottish  Academy  had,  at  the  period  just  referred  to, 
thrown  off,  at  all  hazards,  the  trammels  of  fortuitous  patronage, 
and  it  remained  to  the  institution  to  create  for  itself  a new 
channel,  so  to  speak,  for  the  disposal  of  its  works.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Hill  suggested  the  idea  of  ‘ £ The  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Pine  Arts  in  Scotland.”  After  years  of  search- 
ing for  a gentleman  qualified  to  be  the  public  exponent  of 
the  scheme,  and  sufficiently  independent  to  give  his  time  to  the 
requisite  duties  of  the  association,  Mr.  Hill  succeeded  in  obtaining 


the  invaluable  aid  of  his  friend.  Mr.  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Ad- 
i vocate,  and  now  Head  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  himself,  and  Mr.  Steell,  E.S.A. , a distinguished  sculptor, 
devised  a constitution  for  the  new  society,  which  was  first  publicly 
; promulgated  and  most  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Bell ; this,  as 
; Mr.  Hill  ventured  to  predicate,  proved  the  parent  of  many 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the 
j title  of  Art-Unions. 

In  another  way  Mr.  Hill’s  labours  in  the  cause  of  Art  must 
' not  be  overlooked.  It  was  he  who,  remembering  the  career  of 
; Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  induced  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  Hill,  the 
' eminent  printseller  of  Edinburgh,  to  undertake  that  career  of 
j publishing  which  has  brought  so  large  a number  of  fine  and 
costly  engravings  before  the  public. 

I Some  few  years  ago  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  office  of 
i Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  to  enter  upon  a controversial 
| correspondence  with  certain  institutions  through  which  the 
Government  had  hitherto  dispensed  its  patronage  of  the  Arts 
of  Scotland.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a Commission, 
which  resulted  in  a report  so  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Academy,  that  the  final  issue  was  the  erection  in  Edin- 
burgh of  a public  building  for  a Scottish  National  Gallery  and 
Royal  Academy  at  a cost  of  £50,000,  and  on  a site  valued  at 
£30,000. 

To  photography  Mr.  Hill,  soon  after  its  discovery,  about  the 
year  1843,  gave  much  attention,  and  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in 
assigning  him  the  credit  of  giving  to  the  process  its  first  artistic 
impetus ; and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  R.  Adamson, 
of  having  produced  mauy  specimens  of  the  Talbotype  as  yet 
unsurpassed  for  high  artistic  qualities.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  in  Scotland — a body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
which  has  under  its  direction  the  Government  Schools  of  Art 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 

And  now,  having  briefly  recorded  the  various,  long-protracted, 
and  successful  labours  in  the  cause  of  Art  performed  by  this  artist 


Drawn  and.  Engraved  by ] Windsor  castle: 

outside  his  studio,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  we  will  glance  at  some 
of  the  works  which  have  been  produced  within  it. 

Though  essentially  a painter  of  Scottish  landscape,  it  was  only 
after  a struggle  with  other  leanings  he  became  so,  having  at  an 
early  part  of  his  career  painted  several  elaborate  works  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  ‘ A Scottish  Wedding,’  and  a scene  from  Ramsay’s 
pastoral,  ‘ The  Gentle  Shepherd,’  in  both  of  which  the  artist 
endeavoured  to  emulate  those  national  idiosyncrasies  so  conspicuous 


SUMMER  EVENING.  ( Stephen  Miller. 

in  the  drawings  and  etchings  of  David  Allon,  the  clever  founder 
of  that  branch  of  Scottish  historic  art  of  which  Wilkie  was  the 
chief  exponent.  Neither  are  his  landscape-pictures  limited  to  the 
scenery  of  his  own  country : both  England  and  Ireland  have  occa- 
sionally furnished  him  with  subjects.  He  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  school  of  the  naturalists,  applying  the  term  to  those  artists 
who  are  satisfied  to  represent  Nature  as  they  see  her,  but  with 
that  of  the  poetists,  treating  his  subjects  in  a manner  that  gives 
additionaL charms  to  whatever  they  may  in  themselves  possess  : 
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this  is  not  “ painting  the  lily,”  but  only  displaying  it  in  the  most  | of  so  interesting  a theme.  The  commission  thus  given  to  the 
attractive  form.  He  delights  in  sunset  effects  ; and  many  of  his  then  young  artist  was  quite  unprecedented  in  Scotland  ; and  we 
pictures  of  this  kind  are  very  beautiful,  showing  the  feeling  ot  a may  express  a regret  that  a known  willingness  on  the  part  of 
true  poet.  Such,  for  example,  is  one  of  his  comparatively  early  publisher  and  painter  to  present,  at  a considerable  sacrifice,  the 
works,  ‘The  Ruins  of  Dean  Castle,’  exhibited  at  the  Scottish  whole  collection  to  form  the  basis  of  a “ Burns  Gallery  ” near  the 
Academy  in  1841.  These  ancient  remains  of  a feudal  stronghold  poet’s  birth-place  and  monument,  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  was 
stand  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton,  in  Ayrshire.  Mr.  abandoned,  from  a dread  of  the  funds  not  being  found  to  erect  for 
Hill’s  picture  depicts  them  under  a rich  and  real  sunset;  the  solemn  i them  a suitable  receptacle.  One  half  of  the  collection  was  destroyed 
twilight  in  the  deep  glen  is  true  to  Nature,  and  accords  finely  some  time  since  by  fire ; the  other  half  was  distributed  by  public 
with,  while  it  balances  and  contrasts  with,  the  fragment  of  auction  at  Edinburgh. 

glowing  sky  which  lingers  in  the  horizon.  * King  John’s  Castle  Passing  over  a number  of  large  and  careful  works,  painted  for  his 
of  Ardfinnan,  Ireland,’  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  is  represented  friend  Mr.  Miller,  C.E.,  now  member  for  Edinburgh,  in  anticipa- 
with  a feeling  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  fine  old  relic  of  tion  of  the  time  when  railway  viaducts  would  be  considered  orna- 
departed  grandeur.  A large  picture  of  ‘ Kenmare  Suspension  I mental  to  the  valleys  they  spanned,  we  would  now  particularly 
Bridge,’  under  a mid-day  sunny  effect,  with  boats  and  figures,  j mention  a picture  in  that  gentleman’s  collection,  which  may 
painted  for  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  drew  forth  the  high  be  considered  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  landscape 
approval  of  that  accomplished  nobleman.  of  the  artist ; we  allude  to  that  wonderfully  beautiful  scene— the 

To  his  skill  the  world-wide  lovers  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  admiration  of  strangers  visiting  the  romantic  Scottish  capital,  viz., 
Burns  are  indebted  for  suggesting,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Blackie,  1 ‘ Old  and  New  Edinburgh,  as  seen  from  the  Mons  Meg  Battery  on 
publishers,  Glasgow,  for  carrying  into  effect,  the  work  entitled,  the  Castle  Rock.’  This  work  is  so  well  known  through  the  medium 
“ The  Land  of  Burns.”  This  work  consists  chiefly  of  sixty  land-  ’ of  a large,  highly -finished,  and  widely-circulated  line-engraving 
scapes,  immortalised  by  the  life  and  genius  of  the  great  national  j by  W.  Richardson,  as  to  render  description  unnecessary, 
poet  of  Scotland,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  painter  with  i An  artist,  and  especially  a landscape-painter,  who  for  more 
an  enthusiasm,  and  carried  on  with  a persistent  industry,  worthy  | than  forty  years  has  contributed  almost  without  an  exception  to 


Drawn  and  Engraved  by]  a DREAM  OF  careick  shore.  [Stephen  MitLr. 


tho  annual  exhibitions  of  a great  national  institution  must  have  ‘Fotheringay  Castle,  Northamptonshire,’ famous  in  the  history  of 
produced,  as  Mr.  Hill  has,  so  large  a number  of  works  that  the  unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of 
merely  to  indicate  them  within  the  limited  space  accorded  to  this  ' English  scenery  depicted  by  Mr.  Hill : the  picture,  exhibited  in 
notice  would  be  out  of  the  question,  even  had  we  the  data  to  which  1852,  presents  the  site  of  the  notable  ruin — the  castle  itself  being 
reference  could  be  made;  and  these  are  not  within  our  reach.  It  is  almost  totally  destroyed  by  James  I.  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
only  here  and  there  we  have  memoranda  that  enable  us  to  point  —in  a manner  at  once  picturesque  and  attractive.  ‘ Sunset  on 
out  a few  pictures  which  may  stand  as  examples  of  his  life’s  a Highland  Shore,  with  the  Departure  of  an  Emigrant  Ship,’ 
labours.  A little  gem,  entitled  ‘ A Lonely  Shore — Summer  another  of  several  pictures  exhibited  in  the  same  year,  shows  con- 
Afternoon,’  exhibited  in  1850,  shows  how  much  a skilful  artist  spicuously  the  artist’s  favourite  method  of  treating  such  subjects, 
may  make  of  a trifle  : a simple  bay  with  a solitary  tower  is  all  The  ‘ Ruins  of  Dunfermline  Palace  ’ (1854)  is  the  property 
that  the  canvas  comprises ; but  by  the  aid  of  atmospheric  effect,  of  Sir  A.  R.  Gibson  Maitland,  M.P.  for  Mid  Lothian : it  is 
the  painter  has  made  out  of  such  unpromising  material  a picture  engraved  on  the  preceding  page.  Mr.  Hill  has  composed  a fine 
of  unqualified  beauty.  Afar  more  pretentious  work,  ‘ The  Valley  picture  out  of  ‘ Dunfermline  m the  Woods,’ as  it  is  called:  a 
of  the  Nith,’  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time:  it  is  a noble  land-  palace  associated  with  many  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
scape,  showing  Burns’s  farm-house  at  Ellisland,  the  walk  near  it  the  royal  houses  of  Bruce  and  Stuart.  Appropriating  the  remarks 
where  he  wrote  his  “Tam  o’  Shanter,  ” and  the  mansion  of  Dais-  made  in  this  Journal  when  the  painting  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
werton,  with  the  little  loch  beside  it,  whereon,  in  1788,  the  first  1 Scottish  Academy,  it  may  be  said  “ to  carry  impress  with  it.  On 
steam-vessel  was  tried,  having  on  board  Miller,  the  proprietor  of  the  right,  a range  of  crumbling  architecture,  broken  by  oriel 
the  house ; Taylor,  the  engineer ; Burns,  Henry  Brougham,  and  windows — the  most  conspicuous  of  which  gave  light  to  the 
Nasmyth,  the  artist.  The  distance  embraces  the  Cumberland  chamber  where  Charles  I.  was  born — recedes  truthfully  and 
mountains,  the  Solway,  Lochar  Moss,  Dumfries,  &c. ; the  whole  effectively ; and  the  masses  of  fallen  ornament,  cornice,  capital, 
combining  to  form  a magnificent  picture,  rich  in  historical  and  and  shaft,  all  in  beautiful  tone,  mingling  with  decayed  tiea- 
poetic  interest,  of  a scene  scarcely  to  be  rivalled  even  in  the  north,  boles  and  branches,  and  overrun  with  creeping  plants,  are 
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berry  and  Ailsa  Craig  m the  distance.  Mr.  Hill's  ideal  has  . than  all,  their  position  as  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
converted  the  whole  scene  into  one  of  quiet  picturesque  grandeur  ; ; Scotland.  The  canvas  includes  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
l3  “nd  t07.e.rS  the„ca8tle  contrasting  poetically  seventy  portraits.  As  the  work  neared  completion,  it  attracted  the 
with  the  peaceful  signs  of  modern  occupation.  The  picture  is  attention  of  a number  of  the  leading  laymen  of  the  Freo  Church, 
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in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  M.P.,  who,  as  already  inti- 
mated, is  the  owner  of  several  of  Mr.  Hill’s  best  works. 

‘Windsor  Castle— Summer  Evening,’  of  which  an  engravin 
appears  on  page  317,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  his  widest-known  pro- 


who,  on  consulting  Sir  George  Harvey,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  for  his  estimate  of  its  value,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  should  not  he  under  3,000  guineas.  These 
generous-hearted  men,  nothing  daunted  by  this  large  sum, 


i'awT;  fu°mra  lar.?  ?.int  sTe  S™1'3  s,ince-  The  resolved  to  attempt  to  raise  the  amount  in  thirty  100  guinea 

TZ  ™ , ft»m  the  Eton  side  of  the  Thames,  and  evidently  subscriptions;  but  finding  a difficulty  in  procuring  more  than 

,,  . P m usually  selected  by  artists,  as  presenting  the  most  £1,500,  the  artist  intimated  that,  on  receiving  that  sum  for  his 

Thl  ^J(^o“blE‘itli0n0ft5-ei’eSa-ledlfiCe,JWate^  and.6‘ately  trees.  ' picture,  and  retaining  the  copyright,  he  would  relieve  the  com- 
P,  , 18  °,  aii?®  dimensions,  and  ranks  with  the  most  mittee  of  all  further  pecuniary  responsibility.  The  transaction 

mpoi  an  examp  es  of  this  painter.  _ was  completed  on  these  terms,  the  painter  receiving  for  his  work 

1 6r  ° 5eai?  aS°  qf1,  Hill  commenced,  and  in  I860  £1,500 — £1,200  of  which  was  raised  in  £100  subscriptions,  an 

omp  e e , a composition  ot  great  size  and  elaboration,  and  J honour  which  he  warmly  appreciated.  He  also  retained  his  cony- 

en  lie  y oreign  o his  usual  subjects : it  commemorates  the  dis-  right  in  the  picture : the  latter  has  been  presented,  by  the  sub- 
iip  ion  o e .-cottish  Church  in  1843.  The  incident  represented  scribers  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
is  the  Signing  the  Deed  of  Demission  and  Act  of  Separation,’  | Hall  of  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  success- 
y w ich  nearly  h\e  hundred  clergymen  voluntarily  resigned,  on  fully  reproduced  in  various  sizes  by  the  new  permanent  process 
a point  of  principle,  their  livings,  manses,  gardens,  and,  dearer  i called  the  “ autotype.”  Ja^es  Dafforne. 


rendered  with  deep  poetic  feeling.  The  eye  is  seduced  from  the 
crisply-handled  old  tree  in  the  foreground,  up  the  ascent  in 
mid- distance,  to  a figure  that,  from  the  truth  with  which  it  is 
placed  in  aerial  perspective,  seems  to  measure  to  us  every  yard  of 
the  intervening  space.  The  sky  is  very  fine.”  Another  excellent 
and  larger  work  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  ‘ The  Shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  Durham  Cathedral.’  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
Prebends’  Bridge,  and  the  scene  is  rendered  with  fine  feeling 
for  the  architectural  glories  of  the  venerable  and  magnificent  pile. 
Like  so  many  other  pictures  by  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  painted  with  a 
sunset  effect,  which  prevails  in  sky  and  water,  and  on  the  crowns 
of  the  trees  that,  in  graceful  unmannered  forms,  clothe  the  bank 
sloping  from  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  to  the  river  which  winds 
round  its  base.  The  light  is  deliciously  graduated,  from  the 
sunset  glow  in  the  sky  to  the  half-dark  shadow  of  the  bridge  and 
adjacent  objects. 

‘Dunsinane’  is  another  of  his  sunset  pictures:  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  1855.  The  castle,  immortalised  in  Shakspere’s  Mac- 
beth, here  depicted,  stood  upon  the  oval  and  conical  summit  of 
Dunsinnan,  or  Dunsinane,  hill,  in  Perthshire,  and  on.  the 
borders  of  Forfarshire.  To  the  scenery  around — chiefly  a level 
strath  bounded  by  the  lower  range  of  the  Grampian  mountains 


— Mr.  Hill  has  done  full  justice.  The  historic  interest  of  the 
ruin,  which  has  nearly  disappeared,  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
his  work.  Another  Perthshire  landscape  accompanied  this  picture 
in  the  Scottish  exhibition,  ‘ View  from  the  Bridge  of  the  North 
Inch,  and  part  of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth.’  From  whatever  point 
this  most  picturesque  place  is  seen  it  presents  features  which 
must  alwaj’s  attract  the  lover  of  Nature.  Surrounded  by  a rich 
amphitheatre  of  hills  undulating  along  the  horizon,  their  summits 
covered  with  woods,  their  flanks  dotted  with  pleasant  country- 
seats,  Perth  offers  almost  unrivalled  charms  to  the  spectator. 
It  loses  nothing  on  Mr.  Hill’s  canvas,  which  show's  light,  aerial 
perspective,  and  other  excellent  qualities  of  Art. 

Of  several  pictures  exhibited  in  1864  is  one  we  must  not  over- 
look : ‘ Stirling  and  the  Carse  of  Monteith.  from  Wallace’s  Pass,’ 
is  a fine  landscape,  presenting  topographical  features  requiring 
both  skill  and  technical  knowledge  to  grapple  with.  The  scene  is 
of  vast  extent,  and  shows  a combination  of  bold  and  soft  natural 
passages.  The  picture  is  certainly  one  of  Mr.  Hill’s  most  success- 
ful works. 

‘A  Dream  of  Carrick  Shore’  is  a somewhat  idealised 
memory  of  the  fairy  caves  and  castle  of  Culzean,  the  romantic 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  with  Bruce’s  Castle  of  Turn- 
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MODERN  IRON-WORK. 

At  the  last  Paris  International  Exhibition 
a pair  of  iron  gates,  by  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Bishop,  and  Barnards,  of  Norwich,  attracted 
the  notice  of  most  visitors,  by  their  colossal 
size,  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  character  of 
the  design,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  the 


workmen’s  hammer  had  wrought  it  out.  An 
examination  of  those  gates  naturally  led  to 
the  inference  that  if  the  manufacturers  were 
afforded  another  opportunity  of  producing  a 
work  of  the  same  kind,  it  would  reflect  equal,  if 
not  more,  credit  upon  them.  In  the  summer  of 
last  year  this  great  firm  of  iron-workers  re- 
ceived a commission  from  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  furnish  a series  of  ornamental 
gates  and  connecting  railings  for  the  purpose 


front : wings  to  match  complete  the  set,  which 
occupies  an  arch  in  front  of  the  station.  With- 
out any  attempts  at  overmuch  elaboration,  the 
richness  of  the  design  is  most  striking,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  characterised  by  good  taste : 
the  merit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Alfred  Barnard, 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  firm,  who 
originated  and  superintended  the  execution  of 
the  whole  work : this  is  entirely  of  wrought  iron. 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 


ENGRAVED  I!Y  G.  J.  STODART  FROM  THE  STATUE 
BY  J.  G.  LOUGH. 


It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  realise  a new 
idea  in  a work  of  sculptured  Art.  The 
fabled  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancients 
have  been  worked  out  till  one  is  well-nigh 
weary  of  them,  though  “ a thing  of  beauty  ” 
is  said  to  be  “a  joy  for  ever,”  and  so 
some  sculptors  have  turned  aside  from 
Yenus,  and  Diana,  and  Flora,  Mercury 
and  Cupid,  in  search  of  some  novelty 
more  in  relationship  with  ourselves  and  i 


those  among  whom  we  live : hence  the 
origin  of  ‘ The  Reading  Girl,’  ‘ The  Broken 
Drum,’  and  others  of  a similar  character. 
But  thanks  to  the  verses  of  a lady,  Letitia 
E.  Landon,  who  once  shone  as  a bright 
star  in  the  constellation  of  modern  poets, 
Mr.  Lough  has  found  a subject  in  her, 
‘ The  Lost  Pleiad,’  which  comes  not  within 
either  of  the  two  classes  indicated,  but  is 
simply  a poetical  imagination,  and  very 
elegantly  has  he  embodied  it  in  human 
form.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  sug- 
gestive of  sorrow : the  starry  crown,  taken 
from  the  brow,  is  held  lightly  in  her  hand, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  cast  it  earthwards ; 
and  she  rests  on  a sphere  encircled  by  the 
Hours  to  indicate  her  fall  from  the  heavenly 


estate : the  composition,  both  as  a whole 
and  in  all  its  details,  is  most  attractive. 

The  idea  of  what  we  call  a “shooting 
star  ” — or,  as  astronomers  would,  we  pre- 
sume, denominate  it,  a meteor — being  the 
final  extinction  of  one  of  those  glorious 
orbs  which  “in  thoir  courses  run  and 
shine,”  is  atheme'well  calculated  to  waken 
the  strings  of  the  poet’s  lyre  with  music, 
which  finds  an  echo  in  the  art  of  the 
sculptor. 

Mr.  Lough’s  statue  is  in  marble,  and  has 
never  been  publicly  exhibited ; it  was 
bought  in  his  studio  before  completed.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sculptor  of  such 
a work  very  rarely  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  Academy  or  elsewhere. 
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ROYAL  BIRMINGHAM  SOCIETY 
OE  ARTISTS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  institution  opened 
on  the  30th  of  August  with  a collection  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  oil-paintings  and  water- 
colour drawings ; sculpture  being  entirely  un- 
represented. It  is  but  reiterating  a statement 
wc  have  often  made,  that  in  these  provincial 
Art- gatherings  we  meet  with  works  that  have 
already  received  notice  in  our  columns;  and 
this  year  at  Birmingham  are  not  a few  old 
acquaintances ; as,  for  example,  ‘ Luther’s  First 
Study  of  the  Bible,’  by  E.  M.  Ward,  It. A.; 
‘ Flight  of  the  Queen  of  James  II.,’  A.  Johnston  ; 
‘Fair  Helen  of  Kirconnel,’  J.  Archer,  R.S.A. ; 
‘Tussle  with  a Highland  Smuggler,’  and  ‘The 
Disgrace  of  Wolsey,’  J.  Petlie,  R.S.A. ; ‘The 
Coral  Finders,’  and  a study  for  the  large  pic- 
ture, ‘The  Ordeal  of  a Witch,’  both  by  P.  F. 
Poole,  It.  A. ; ‘ Dora,’  F.  W.  W.  Topham  ; ‘ The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,’  W.  Gale ; ‘ Rochester,’ 
H.  Dawson,  ‘Medea,’  F.  Sandys ; ‘A  Scene 
from  Samlet,’  II.  C.  Selous ; * The  Forced  Abdi- 
cation of  Mary  of  Scotland,’  C.  Lucy,  &c.,  &c. 

Local  artists  have  priority  of  claim  to  the 
larger  portion  of  the  space  we  can  devote  to  the 
notice  of  their  exhibition ; among  them  stands 
conspicuously  F.  II.  Henshaw,  who  contributes 
several  pictures,  the  principal  being  a very  fine 
landscape,  ‘ The  Ladder  Bridge,’  over  tho  Trent, 
a well  - arranged  composition,  vigorous  in 
drawing,  broadly  treated,  and  bright  in  colour. 
C.  T.  Burt's  ‘ Hay-field,’  a large  picture,  is 
true  to  nature,  and  in  every  way  good.  H.  S. 
Baker  has  found  several  nice  bits  of  scenery  at 
Clovelly  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  he  has 
skilfully  transferred  to  his  canvases.  J.  Finnie, 
of  Liverpool,  in  his  ‘ Evening  Vale  of  Clwyd,’ 
appears  disposed  to  try  his  strength — and  not 
without  reasonable  ground  of  some  degree  of 
success — with  one  of  the  Coles,  of  ‘Sunset’ 
notoriety.  A.  E.  Everitt,  secretary  of  the 
Society,  is  well  represented  in  ‘The  Moated 
Grange,  Ludstone,  Salop;’  he  also  exhibits 
some  good  water-colour  drawings.  H.  H. 
Lines,  an  old  exhibitor  of  the  Society,  maintains 
his  place  in  the  gallery  by  his  * Kempsey  Com- 
mon,’ ‘ On  tho  Wye,’  ‘ Glen  Arran,’  &e.  J.  J. 
Hill,  who,  although  he  has  come  to  reside  in 
London,  is,  we  believe,  a Birmingham  artist, 
contributes  but  one  picture — ‘ Happiness : ’ a 
pair  of  rustic  lovers,  very  prettily  represented. 
C.  W.  Radclyffe  has  sent  several  small  yet  good 
landscapes  — ‘A  Welsh  Tarn,’  ‘The  Church 
Path,’  * On  the  Menai  Straits,’  &c. ; the  last  of 
these  is  in  water-colours.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  works  of  J.  Steeple  deserve  special 
notice,  — ‘ A Fallow  — Scene  in  Shropshire ; ’ 

‘ Criccieth,  North  Wales,’  ‘ Hay-making  in 
Shropshire,’  and  others.  In  the  same  room  are 
several  commendable  drawings  by  C.  R.  Aston, 

1 Evening  at  Pangboume  ; ’ ‘ Glaramara,  Borrow- 
dale ; ’ ‘A  Summer  Afternoon,  Borrowdale,’ 
See.  It  will  he  observable  that  with  the  local 
artists  landscapes  largely  predominate:  there 
are  hut  few  figure-painters  among  them,  and 
these  are  of  comparatively  modest  pretensions. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  provincial  artists  have 
gained  something  that  promises  a reputation  in 
the  metropolis,  they  almost  invariably  come 
and  settle  among  us.  Mr.  W.  T.  Roden’s  por- 
traits in  the  gallery  must  not,  however,  be  passed 
over  without  notice ; they  are  life-like,  and 
have  qualities  that  render  them  valuable  as 
works  of  Art. 

We  do  not  think  the  present  exhibition  is  tho 
most  attractive  we  have  seen  in  Birmingham : 
there  are  fewer  pictures  than  usual — either  on 
loan,  or  contributed  by  the  painters  themselves — 
by  men  of  high  repute ; and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  “native  ” talent,  however  promising 
in  itself,  can  supply  what  is  necessary  to  render 
a gallery  of  paintings  Buch  as  in  these  days  the 
public  looks  for.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  fault  of  this,  if  it  may  be  so  considered,  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  society  or  its  council : first- 
class  pictures  which  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  wealthy  collectors  are  not  easy  of  attainment ; 
and  the  result,  so  far  as  these  exhibitions  are 
concerned,  is  often  comparative  poverty  of  show, 
instead  of  its  opposite. 

ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh.  — The  magnificent  temple  of 
Science  and  the  Industrial  Arts  erecting  in  this 
city  is  fast  expanding  its  gigantic  limbs  to  their 
full  grandeur.  The  deformed  building  attached 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Museum  has  been  taken 
down,  and  the  Great  Hall,  which  now  is  about 
a third  of  the  promised  size,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  splendour  of  the  finished  pile.  The 
numerous  smaller  halls  at  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing are  also  assuming  their  full  significance. 
The  cost  of  the  extensions  is  to  be  £53,336;  and 
Government  is  advancing  £10,000  of  this  sum 
yearly,  for  continuous  operations. — Mr.  D.  W. 
Stevenson  has  finished  the  group  of  ‘ Labour,’ 
one  of  the  four  which  will  ornament  the  Scottish 
National  Memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It 
was  designed  by  MacCallum,  whose  model  has 
much  excellence ; but  Mr.  Stevenson  has  not 
strictly  followed  it,  giving  a somewhat  different 
expression  to  the  figures,  which  are  all  life-size. 
The  husband,  who  is  wrapped  in  the  shepherd’s 
plaid,  and  resting  his  right  hand  on  a spade,  is 
offering  a wreath  : the  labourer's  wife  is  speak- 
ing of  the  virtues  of  a good  prince,  and,  at  the 
moment,  is  pointing  her  boy  of  six  summers  to 
the  Prince  Consort — the  great  prince  of  her 
story — while  the  boy,  lost  in  wonder,  stands 
nervously  crushing  a heap  of  wild  flowers 
gathered  in  his  dress,  and  clutching  a bunch  of 
daisies  in  his  uplifted  hand.  The  garments  of 
the  group  are  faithfully  rendered,  and  exhibit 
much  patient  work  ; and  the  attitude  of  each 
figure  in  the  group  is,  as  a whole,  striking, 
simple,  and  graceful. — We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufacturers 
has  now  procured  a collection  of  Turner’s 
water-colour  drawings  on  loan  from  South 
Kensington : they  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
National  Gallery  during  next  month. 

Stirling. — The  national  monument  to  Wal- 
lace on  the  Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling,  was 
formally  handed  over  to  the  municipal  autho- 
rities on  the  11th  of  September.  The  idea  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Rogers, 
in  his  work  on  the  “Bridge  of  Allan,”  pub- 
lished in  1851.  In  1856  Dr.  Rogers,  as  secre- 
tary of  a provisional  committee,  prevailed  on 
the  late  Earl  of  Elgin  to  preside  at  a national 
meeting  in  the  King’s  Park,  Stirling,  when  the 
undertaking  was  formally  inaugurated.  He 
then  held  public  meetings  in  different  towns, 
and  succeeded  in  awakening  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise.  The  sum  of  £7,000 
having  been  secured,  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  monument  was  laid  with  masonic  honours 
on  the  24th  June,  1861,  the  late  Duke  of  Athol 
presiding  at  the  masonic  ceremonial,  and  the 
late  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  presiding  at  a 
subsequent  banquet.  Building  operations  were 
occasionally  suspended  for  lack  of  funds,  but  at 
length  the  needful  amount  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  monument  has  been  completed.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  structure  has  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded £12,000.  The  monument  was  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead,  architect,  Glasgow ; but 
we  cannot  find  room  to  describe  it.  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  circumstances  attending  the 
ceremonial  was  the  presentation  of  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Rogers  to  his  wife,  as  a memorial  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  they  had  met  that 
day  to  inaugurate.  The  picture  is  by  Mr. 
D.  E.  Fortune,  of  London. 

Leith. — A meeting  has  lately  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of 
a School  of  Art  in  this  town.  It  will  be  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 

Bradford. — A statue  of  Ceres  has  been 
executed — we  have  not  heard  by  whom — for  the 
Peel  Park.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Bradford 
“Band  of  Hope”  Society,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  liberality  of  the  corporation  in  granting 
the  use  of  the  park  for  the  “ Band’s  ” summer 
demonstrations. 

Burslem. — The  Art-exhibition  held  in  this 
town  in  connection  with  the  Wedgwood 
Memorial  Institute,  closed  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  number  of  visitors  who  paid  at 
the  doors  was  12,966,  in  addition  to  six  schools 
bringing  1,041  children;  and  the  number  ad- 

mitted  by  season  tickets  was  3,582,  the  season 
ticket-holders  averaging  15  visits.  The  largest 
attendance  on  any  day  was  571,  the  number 
admitted  on  the  closing  day.  Of  3,000  cata- 
logues published  2,307  were  sold. — A school  of 
Art  will  be  opened  this  month  at  the  Institute, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theaker,  who  has 
been  elected  head-master.  From  tho  reports 
which  have  reached  us,  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  much,  if  any,  pecuniary  benefit  will 
arise  out  of  the  Exhibition  ; the  accounts  have, 
however,  yet  to  be  made  up. 

Leeds. — Dr.  Puckett,  of  the  Bath  School  of 
Art,  has  been  appointed  head-master  of  the 
Leeds  School  of  Art  in  connection  with  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  and  Literary  Society.  He 
succeeds  Mr.  W.  Smith,  who,  as  we  announced 
last  month,  has  been  called  to  fill  the  post  of 
head-master  of  tho  Institute  of  Art  and  Science, 
an  association  but  recently  established,  and 
which  appears  to  have  assumed  the  place  of  a 
rival  school. — It  is  proposed  to  establish  a Free 
Art  Circulating  Library  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Art  in  this  town.  The  books  will 
comprise  a series  of  volumes,  by  the  best  authors, 
on  ornament,  figure-drawing,  sketching,  and 
painting  in  oils  and  water-colours,  botany, 
biographies  of  artists  of  all  kinds,  and  his- 
tories of  Art.  The  picture-gallery  is  also  to  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Leicester. — A movement  is  in  progress  for 
establishing  a School  of  Art  here  : we  only 
wonder  such  an  institution  was  not  founded 
long  ago.  Leicester  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing place  ; and  though,  perhaps.  Art  enters 
comparatively  little  into  the  majority  of  its 
productions,  yet  in  that  of  lace,  for  example, 
one  of  its  staple  commodities,  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  design  is  most  essential. 

Norwich  .has  had  quite  enough  within  the 
last  month  to  occupy,  through  very  diversified 
channels,  the  time  and  attention  of  her  good 
citizens  and  their  families.  First,  there  has  been 
the  long-protracted  inquiry  as  to  the  last  par- 
liamentary election ; then,  theTriennial Musical 
Festival;  and,  finally,  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Exhibition  of  the  Norwich  Fine  Art 
Association.  These  three  movements  have,  in 
fact,  been  going  on  simultaneously;  but  it  is  the 
third  only  which  claims  any  notice  at  our  hands, 
and  we  have  not  much  to  say  even  of  this. 
Norwich,  somehow  or  other,  does  not  attract 
the  best-known  metropolitan  artists  to  send 
there ; this  is,  perhaps,  a mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  as  there  are  many  wealthy  men 
in  and  about  the  city,  who  are  art-lovers  and 
patrons.  Among  the  three  hundred  pictures 
forming  the  exhibition  that  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  there  is  not  ono  by 
any  painter  of  prominent  distinction.  Amid 
the  great  mass  of  works  may  be  seen  a few 
small  examples  of  some  familiar  names — A. 
Clint,  Cobbett,  W.  Gale,  Glendening,  O.  W. 
Elen,  E.  Hayes,  Hayllar,  P.  Levin,  A.  F. 
Patten,  W.  F.  Stocks,  J.  C.  Waite,  J.  J. 
Wilson — but  beyond  these,  the  interest  of  the 
collection  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  local  artists, 
who  muster  in  tolerable  strength,  and  include 
the  names  of  A.  J.  Stark — of  Norwich  extrac- 
tion, though  now  living  in  London — Barwell, 
W.  Freeman,  C.  L.  Nursey,  the  Staunards, 
Ladbroke,  J.  J.  Cotman — son,  we  presume,  of  a 
man  famous  in  the  earlier  days  of  water-colour 
painting — H.  If.  Roberts,  Woodhouse,  and 
others,  who  exhibit  some  creditable  works,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  point  them  out. 

Manchester. — A memorial,  in  the  form  of 
an  “ Eleanor  Cross,”  has  recently  been  erected 
on  Walkden  Moor,  near  this  city,  in  honour  of 
the  late  Countess  of  Ellesmere.  The  cross  is 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  shows,  in  niches  at  the 
angles  of  the  pinnacles  below  the  parapet  of 
pierced  work,  four  statuettes — a Lancashire 
operative,  a collier,  and  two  factory  girls.  It  is 
also  embellished  with  sculptured  figures,  repre- 
senting Piety,  Charity,  Munificence,  and  Pru- 
dence, emblematic  of  the  deceased  lady’s  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Shrewsbury. — Two  colossal  figures,  repre- 
senting respectively  Ceres  and  Pomona,  have 
been  placed  on  the  New  Coin  Exchange.  They 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Landucci,  of  Shrewsbury, 
executed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Griffith,  archi- 
tect of  the  building. 
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DANISH  TERRA-COTTAS. 

There  is  a large  variety  of  terra-cotta  ware,  the 
production  of  Danish  manufactories,  to  be  seen 
in  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  A.  Borgen  and  Co., 
142,  New  Bond  Street.  When  attention  is 
called  to  Danish.  Art,  we  think  naturally  of 
Thorwaldsen;  not  that  he  is  the  only  great 
artist  of  his  country,  hut  because  his  is  one  of 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  history  of  sculp- 
ture. It  is  highly -interesting  to  meet  with  a 
small  series  of  the  Copenhagen  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen, comprehending  those  in  the  Museum, 
and  also  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  Apostles  in 
the  Fruekirke,  or  Notre  Dame,  of  Copenhagen. 
Among  the  classic  subjects  are  the  Jason, 
Ganymede,  Psyche,  Yenus,  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Adonis,  &c.  Besides  works  of  Thorwaldsen, 
Messrs.  Borgen  show  copies  of  others  by  Pro- 
fessor Jerichau,  and  Bissen,  Thorwaldson’s  best 
and  favourite  pupil.  By  the  former  is  the  ‘Pan- 
ther Hunter,’  a man  attacked  by  a panther, 
because  he  has  captured  one  of  her  young. 
This  is  a most  spirited  composition,  telling 
effectively  from  every  point  of  view.  By  Bissen 
is  a remarkable  figure,  a Yalkyrie,  embodied 
from  the  ancient  Norse  mythology.  It  is  a 
youthful  female  figure  with  outstretched  wings, 
standing,  and  in  the  act  of  pouring  a beverage 
from  a vase  of  classic  form  into  a drinking  horn. 
The  Valkyries  were  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the 
Norse  warriors,  each  of  whom  was  under  the 
protection  of  a Yalkyrie,  who,  although  in- 
visible during  the  combat,  was  constantly  by 
his  side,  ready  to  transport  him  to  Valhalla  the 
moment  he  fell,  and  there  to  act  for  ever  as  his 
cup-bearer. 

The  terra-cotta  manufacture  of  Denmark, 
in  exquisite  surface  and  beautiful  material, 
stands  unrivalled.  It  is  twenty-five  years 
since  it  was  established,  and  its  excellence  has 
extended  throughout  Europe  the  reputation  of 
this  fabric.  The  material  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  order  of  design,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  manufactory  have  made  their  selections  in 
the  purest  taste.  For  instance,  the  Thorwaldsen 
Museum,  in  which  specimens  of  all  the  great 
sculptor’s  works  are  to  be  found,  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  factory  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  name  any 
well-known  work  by  Thorwaldsen  which  has  not 
been  reproduced  in  terra-cotta.  His  bas-reliefs, 
so  long  familiar  to  us,  are  elegantly  utilised 
here : we  see  the  Four  Seasons,  the  Four 
Elements,  Night  and  Morning,  ‘ Love  with  the 
Net,’  and  4 Love  with  the  Dog  ;’  many  of  these 
subjects  are  employed  in  mixed  ornamentation 
to  enrich  the  Danish  Etruscan  vases.  Thus  we 
see  on  a vase  embellished  with  all  the  severest 
Greek  florid  forms,  bearing  also; on  its  sides, 
medallionwise,  some  popular  conception  of  the 
great  Danish  sculptor. 

Messrs.  Borgen  show  numerous  specimens  of 
embossed  terra-cotta,  all  of  which  are  executed 
by  the  hand.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  designs 
are  from  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  a few  are 
by  Flaxman.  The  subject  on  one  of  the  great 
vases  is  the  ‘Parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache,’ on  another  Alexander  in  a four-horse 
chariot  driven  by  a winged  figure,  on  another 
the  Combat  between  Diomedes  and  Ares.  The 
subjects  on  some  of  the  smaller  vases  are 
Achilles  dragging  Hector  bound  to  his  chariot, 
Dtedalus,  Nemesis  in  a chariot  followed  by  two 
winged  children,  and  Hercules  waited  on  by 
Hebe.  In  all  these  the  designs  are  yellow  re- 
lieved by  a black  ground  ; but  there  are  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  reverse,  that  is,  the  designs 
are  black  relieved  by  a lighter  field.  A large 
vase  decorated  in  this  manner  is  believed  to 
be  unique.  It  was  made  expressly  for  exhi- 
bition at  Paris,  in  1867 ; the  subject  is 
Jupiter  enthroned  and  surrounded  by  the 
gods.  However  startled  the  worshipper  of  the 
Arts  of  ancient  Etruria  may  be  on  seeing  the 
daring  adaptations  practised  here,  he  will  be 
more  surprised  at  seeing  a yet  more  intimate 
association  of  the  modern  and  the  antique  in 
the  addition  of  brilliantly  painted  agroupments 
of  flowers  on  vases,  otherwise  purely  Etruscan. 
This  kind  of  ornament  is  said  to  be  extremely 
popular  in  Denmark  ; as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  examples  of  such 
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work  in  Messrs.  Borgen’ s establishment.  It  is 
claimed  as  peculiarly  Danish. 

There  is  another  remarkable  adaptation  said 
to  be  entirely  Danish ; it  is  the  appropriation 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  red  and  black, 
and  their  distribution  on  light  chocolate 
grounds.  In  this  case  success  does  not  attend 
the  merely  accurate  copies  of  the  Egyptian 
subjects ; but  it  is  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  adapted  that  renders  them  acceptable 
to  tastes  of  every  degree. 

From  the  strict  nationality  of  its  forms,  much 
of  the  jewelry  displayed  by  Messrs.  Borgen 
is  very  interesting.  The  designs  are  copies 
from  the  ancient  Norse  examples  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  The  patterns  of 
many  of  the  ornaments  are  in  iron,  and  these 
have  been  strictly  maintained  in  their  repro- 
duction ; the  only  difference  being  the  sub- 
stitution of  gold  for  iron — and  although  wo 
see  these  articles  only  as  brooches,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  &c.,  there  is  a barbaresque  grandeur 
of  pretension  about  them  very  impressive. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  mention  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  works,  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  by  their  beauty,  the  elegance  of 
their  taste,  and  the  accurate  severity  of  their 
Art  in  conception  and  execution.  We  may, 
however,  confidently  say  that  Danish  Art  is 
not  known  among  us  as  it  deserves  to  be  ; and 
we  recommend,  therefore,  a visit  to  Messrs. 
Borgen,  as  a fitting  introduction  to  its  excel- 
lence, and,  we  may  even  add,  its  originality. 


EXETER  HALL. 

Exeter  Hall  has  been  elaborately  re- 
decorated, and  it  is  probable  that  when 
well  and  equally  lighted  the  effect  may  be 
all  that  can  be  desired.  We  consider  that 
the  ornamentation  has  been  studied  as  for 
gas-light ; whether  it  has  or  not,  the  day- 
light of  the  hall  is  by  no  means  favourable 
for  looking  at  mural  embellishments,  as 
the  observer  is  confused  by  lights  which 
traverse  the  line  of  vision  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  roof  of  the  hall  is  pierced 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  circular 
apertures,  faced  with  ornamental  gratings, 
in  the  centres  of  which  are  fixed  the  gas 
pendants ; and  with  these  circular  figures 
the  ornamentist  has  had  no  choice  but  to 
deal  as  centres;  and  he  has  disposed  of 
them  with  taste  and  judgment.  The 
general  colour  of  the  roof  is  light  blue, 
and  it  is  divided  transversely  by  yellow 
bands,  that  cut  the  space  into  diamond 
shapes,  each  of  which  has  a gas  pendant 
and  a ventilating  grating  for  its  centre. 
The  rigid  lines  of  the  diamond  forms  are 
relieved  by  segmental  bands  which  span 
the  four  sides,  and  in  each  of  the  four 
angles  is  painted  the  classic  honeysuckle 
in  a blue  somewhat  deeper  than  the  general 
tone.  The  bands  are  flowered,  and  there 
are  other  ornaments  which,  by  daylight, 
are  not  distinguishable  from  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  The  roof  design  is  enclosed  by  a 
yellow  border  running  entirely  round  the 
room.  Below  this  yellow  border  runs  a 
breadth  of  blue,  repeating  the  colour  of 
the  roof ; and  again  below  this  is  another 
wide  belt  of  colour  studded  with  round 
medallions  and  diamond- shaped  panels. 
The  wall  space  below  the  windows  is  laid 
out  in  Pompeian  panels,  which  certainly 
do  not  accord  with  the  upper  designs.  As 
we  saw  the  decorations  by  daylight,  the 
gas  centres  were  too  importunate,  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  metal,  but  the  whole 
may  be  harmonized  by  a strong  flood  of 
light.  The  ornamentists,  we  are  told,  are 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher,  of  South- 
ampton Street,  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Maberley,  of  Gloucester. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. — 
Several  interesting  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  this  collection,  but  the  rooms 
in  Great  George  Street  are  now  so  crowded 
that  many  portraits  are  placed  on  the  floor. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  intended  to 
remove  the  entire  collection  to  the  arcades 
at  South  Kensington,  wherein  the  late  ex- 
hibitions of  portraiture  have  been  held. 
It  is  desirable  to  see  the  national  portraits 
by  a suitable  light,  as  there  are  among 
them  many  works  of  great  excellence,  the 
quality  of  which  cannot  at  present  be 
estimated.  The  collection,  as  it  is  at 
present  understood,  is  ultimately  des- 
tined for  the  National  Gallery  when  the 
contemplated  additions  shall  have  been 
made.  Anne,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  Lely,  a recent  acquisition,  is  rather 
a picture  than  a portrait,  as  marking 
no  period  by  its  costume.  The  lady 
died  in  1702,  and  were  it  not  that 
Lely  was  compelled  to  date  her  by  the 
speciality  of  her  ringlets,  she  might  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  even  in 
that  of  Pericles.  Of  Edward  Cocker,  a name 
familiar  to  us  as  a household  word — there 
is  a portrait,  but  the  artist  is  not  known. 
He  is  described  as  an  “ arithmetician, 
writing-master,  and  engraver;”  and  by 
Pepys,  in  his  Diary  (August  and  October, 
1664),  is  commended  on  account  of  his 
attainments.  John  Wesley  is  represented 
by  a bust,  in  which  ho  appears  wearing 
his  gown  and  bands.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  features  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the 
natural  serenity  of  the  face  is  perfectly 
rendered.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  such  a work 
should  be  lost,  as  it  is  really  a performance 
of  some  pretension.  A small  portrait  of 
Frederick  Lord  North  is  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  Louis  XYI. ; the  character  of  the 
head  is  much  the  same.  There  is  a head  of 
George  Clifford,  the  chivalrous  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  champion  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth — he  wears  a richly 
ornamented  suit  of  armour  and  a Spanish 
hat,  to  which  is  fixed  the  Queen’s  glove. 
Dean  Swift,  painted  by  Jervas,  appears  in  a 
blue  silk  wrapper  : it  is  a life-sized  portrait 
of  which  every  part  looks  unfinished  except 
the  head.  Charles,  Marquis  of  Cornwallis, 
by  Gainsborough,  seems  a work  of  much 
excellence,  but  it  cannot  be  seen,  being 
of  necessity  placed  on  the  floor.  The  small 
portrait  of  Hogarth,  painted  by  himself, 
which  was  lately  sold  at  Christie’s,  is  here  ; 
it  was  painted  in  1758,  and  engraved  by 
him  before  his  death,  in  1764.  Anne 
Chambers,  Countess  Temple,  a lady  dis- 
tinguished by  her  literary  attainments,  a 
profile  portrait  in  coloured  chalks  by  H. 
D.  Hamilton;  Richard  Temple,  Viscount 
Cobham,  a portrait  by  Yan  Loo,  formerly 
in  the  collection  at  Stowe;  and  George 
Yilliers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  are  among  the  latest  addi- 
tions. 

Winter  Exhibitions. — The  Dudley  Gal- 
lery will  have  its  third  winter  exhibition 
of  “ Cabinet  Oil  Pictures”  to  open  in 
November.  The  promoters  of  the  late 
“Select  Supplementary  Exhibition,”  in 
Old  Bond  Street,  announce  that  the  ‘ 4 great 
success  which  has  attended  it”  induces 
them  to  open  an  exhibition  in  the  same 
rooms  during  the  winter. 

The  Meyrick  Collection  of  Armour, 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  It  is 
stated  that  if  the  collection  were  added  to 
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that  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  whole 
would  be  unsurpassed  throughout  the 
world. 

The  British  Musetcm.— The  print  and 
medal  rooms  are  to  have  iron- galleries 
erected  in  them,  additions  which  are  much 
required.  A portion  of  the  last  estimate 
noted  by  Parliament  for  the  Museum  will 
go  to  defray  their  cost.  Several  specimens 
of  antique,  mediaeval,  and  more  modem 
glass  have  recently  been  acquired  by  Mr. 
Pranks,  by  means  of  the  Slade  Fund. 
Among  them  are  three  Oriental  lamps, 
beautiful  in  colour  and  decoration ; a 
Venetian  marriage-goblet  of  blue  glass, 
having  busts,  in  enamel,  introduced ; two 
patent— one  supposed  to  date  back  to 
the  third  century,  and  is  decorated  with 
the  plumes  of  Isis  in  gold ; the  other  is  of 
clear  glass,  and  a work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  a radiating  fern-like  pattern 
of  opaque  green  glass,  or  enamel,  enriched 
with  birds  in  white,  flowers  in  blue,  the 
fronds  being  tipped  with  yellow.  To  these 
are  added  an  antique  Roman  boat  of  dark 
blue  glass,  a small  Roman  amphora  of 
similar  material,  and  a fine  antique  bowl. 
We  believe  that  these,  with  numerous  other 
works  of  ancient  Art,  were  purchased  at  the 
recent  sale  at  the  collection  of  Fulsky  of 
Paris. 

Yellow  Fever  in-  Sculpture. — We 
grieve  to  announce  the  outburst  of  a 
frightful  epidemic.  Its  origin  and  exact 
nature  are  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  be 
singularly  infectious.  The  chief  symptom  is 
the  brassy,  unwholesome  hue  assumed  by 
the  sufferer.  The  first  case  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
patient  being  no  other  than  our  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Peabody.  We  are,  however, 
happy  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  memorial 
figure,  and  not  the  munificont  man,  who 
has  thus  suffered.  Before  the  public 
alarm  had  been  fully  awakened  the  in- 
fection spread.  General  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock, having  been  previously  brought 
into  a state  of  unusual  health  and  good 
looks  by  something  resembling  a Turkish 
Bath,  fell  a victim,  and  now  looks 
down  on  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square 
with  a jaundiced  face  which  excites  uni- 
versal commiseration.  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  is 
a fellow  victim.  The  blow  has  taken  the 
public  entirely  by  surprise.  One  hope 
remains,  and  it  is  that  this  ugly  and 
unmeaning  lackering,  which  brings  out 
every  imperfection  in  the  casting  in  a most 
salient  manner,  will  speedily  become  toned 
down  with  soot.  What  our  bronze  statues 
want  (exclusively  of  the  melting-pot,  for 
some  of  them)  is  care.  When  the  reliefs 
on  the  base  of  the  Nelson  Column  were 
washed  the  other  day,  the  effect  was  admi- 
rable. But  soot,  with  the  salts  that  ac- 
company it,  depositsvery  rapidly  in  London. 
Some  of  our  bronze  statues  are  made  of  ill 
mixed  metal,  but  even  the  purest  bronze, 
brass,  or  gun-metal,  would  be  unable  to 
resist  corrosion,  except  on  very  plain  sur- 
faces, under  the  deposit  that  so  rapidly 
forms.  Were  the  new  lacquer  as  artistic  as 
it  is  ugly,  its  application,  once  and  for  all, 
would  be  useless.  What  is  requisite  is 
regular  and  careful  washing.  The  slight 
injury  which  may  arise,  in  the  course  of 
time,  from  the  friction  of  a brush,  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  corroding  effect  of  the 
neglected  coating  which  so  rapidly  forms. 
Let  us  urge  on  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  if  he  be  the  proper  authority,  not 
to  experiment  any  more  on  our  statues, 
but  to  take  proper  means  to  make  them, 
and  to  keep  them,  clean.  Better  for  a 
public  man  to  have  no  statue  at  all,  than 
one  which  is  only  a daily  proof  of  the 


parsimonious  neglect  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  public 
monuments  of  our  capital. 

Improvement  in  Photography. — Sig. 
Lamarra,  of  Naples,  has  recently  made  an 
important  discovery  in  photography.  By  a 
method,  as  yet  of  course  a secret,  but 
which  he  affirms  to  be  artistic  rather  than 
mechanical,  he  has  solved  what  has  so  long 
been  a difficulty  in  photography,  that  of 
bringing  out  every  Colour  of  the  original 
in  its  distinctive  and  correct  tone  of  grey. 
Light  hues,  as  yellows,  thus  appear  in 
their  true  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
and  the  results  so  obtained  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Signor  Lamarra  has  hitherto  ap- 
plied his  discovery  to  the  reproduction  of 
works  of  Art;  many  specimens 0 of  it  ap- 
pealing in  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Naples. 

The  Princess’  Theatre.— Since  the 
article  on  the  scenery  and  decorations  of 
this  theatre,  which  appeared  in  our  August 
number,  was  written,  the  hand  of  the  re- 
novator and  restorer  has  been  busily  at 
work  in  the  interior,  giving  a new  and 
vastly  improved  aspect  to  all  around.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  detail  what 
has  been  done : it  must  suffice  that  the 
re-decorations,  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Macintosh,  evidence  his  taste  and 
skill  most  creditably  to  himself  and  agree- 
ably to  the  frequenters  of  the  “ house.” 

The  Teleiconograph. — The  application 
of  simple  optical  aid  to  the  service  of  the 
draughtsman  has  hitherto  been  wonder- 
fully in  arrear  of  our  actual  optical  science. 
The  subject  has,  as  yet,  been  left  to  private 
ingenuity,  and  has  hardly  gone  beyond  the 
stage  of  hobby.  We  may  refer  to  a method 
of  measuring  heights  or  distances  recently 
described  under  the  name  of  the  “Apo- 
mecometer and  to  different  forms  of 
pocket  levels  and  of  goniometers  which  well 
deserve  attention  and  description.  More 
than  ten  years  since  wo  were  shown  a beau- 
tiful set  of  survey  sheets  of  mountainous 
country,  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
aid  of  a surveyor’s  plane  table,  on  which  a 
telescope  was  placed,  so  constructed  that 
its  stand  formed  a straight-edge,  by  means 
of  which  a line  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  instrument  was  drawn  on  the 
survey  sheet.  Nor  was  this  all : the  tube 
of  the  telescope  was  graduated,  and  en- 
graved with  a table,  showing  the  distance 
of  the  object  on  which  the  glass  was 
focussed ; by  careful  practice,  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  observer,  great  accuracy  was 
attainable  by  that  simple  method.  A 
yet  more  available  aid  to  the  draughts- 
man, whether  his  study  be  architecture, 
landscape,  sculpture,  military  or  civil  en- 
gineering, or  any  other  requiring  accuracy 
of  delineation,  has  been  produced  by  a 
French  architect,  M.  Rovoil;  he  calls  his 
new  instrument  the  Teleiconograph.  The 
peculiarity  of  its  construction  consists  in 
the  application  of  a prism  to  the  eye-glass 
of  a telescope,  so  that  the  observer  can  see 
the  object  on  which  the  instrument  is 
directed,  projected  on  a piece  of  paper  below 
the  prism,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sketch 
the  outlines  which  are  optically  depicted, 
with  perfect  accuracy.  The  distortion  caused 
by  the  lens  of  the  camera  in  all  objects  that 
are  out  of  the  exact  focus  of  the  glass  is 
thus  altogether  avoided.  By  varying  the 
distance  of  the  sketching  paper  from  the 
prism,  the  size  of  the  image  projected  may 
be  varied  at  will,  without  any  diminution 
of  accuracy.  Objects  drawn  in  detail,  at 
from  100  to  350  yards  distance,  are  readily 
given  by  this  instrument  on  a linear  scale  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  size  of  that 
which  would  be  exhibited  by  the  camera 
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under  similar  conditions.  We  expect  to  see 
the  instrument  of  M.  Revoil  become  the 
indispensable  vade  mecum  for  the  artist. 

Volunteer  International  Trophy. — 
Everything  nowadays  is  becoming  inter- 
national. Close  by  the  Irish  International 
Trophy  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
is  another  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship, 
bearing  the  above  title,  which  has  been  lent 
to  the  Museum  by  the  trustees,  Earl  Gros- 
venor,  Macleod  of  Macleod,  and  Colonel 
Lindsay.  No  doubt  the  courts  at  Ken- 
sington offer  a most  appropriate  locality 
for  the  display  of  these  crowns  of  our 
modern  Olympian  contests.  The  trophy 
in  question  is  produced  in  electro-plate  by 
Messrs.  Elkington.  The  workmanship  is 
superior  to  the  design,  which  is  of  that 
rigidly  balanced  bilateral  order,  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  picturesque.  A truncated 
column  decked  with  four  flags,  two  droop- 
ing right,  and  two  drooping  left,  forms  the 
centre.  A statuette  of  a volunteer  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  column  in  front,  and 
another  statuette  of  a volunteer  with  his 
back  to  :the  column  behind.  On  one  side 
Mars  drives  two  horses  in  a chariot  (of  a con- 
struction unknown  to  antiquity)  adorned 
with  the  emblems  of  war.  On  the  other 
side,  Minerva  drives  two  oxen  in  another 
chariot,  adorned  with  the  emblems  of 
peace.  Behind  Mars  are  seated  two  .women, 
each  bewailing  and  weeping  over  a boy ; 
behind  Minerva  are  other  two  women  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  each  smiling  and  re- 
joicing over  a boy : the  moral  lesson 
presented  being  that  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  evils  of  that  which,  in  classic 
times,  was  considered  as  the  normal  state 
of  mankind,  and  the  blessings  of  peace. 
The  execution  of  these  figures  is  charac- 
terised by  much  merit,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  regards  the  artistic  conception 
and  power  of  grouping,  a simple  description 
assumes,  without  any  malice  prepense, 
almost  the  tone  of  satire. 

L’Arte  in  Italia. — We  are  glad  to 
offer  a fraternal  greeting  to  an  Italian 
Art- Journal.  L' Arte  in  Italia  is  its  name. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a Rivista  mensile  di  Belli 
Arti.  Its  editors  are  Signor  Carlo  Felice 
Biscarra,  and  Signor  Luigi  Rocca.  It 
bears  on  the  title-page,  as  places  of  publi- 
cation, the  names  Torino,  Napoli,  Firenze, 
Milano ; and  its  first  number  is  dated  in 
January,  1869.  A feature  in  this  publication 
which  is  of  no  little  interest  is  the  varied 
nature  of  its  illustrations — woodcuts,  litho- 
graphs, and  etchings  being  all  employed.  Of 
these  the  former  miss  the  sharpness  and  force 
of  our  own  best  workmen.  The  lithographs 
are,  in  some  instances,  bold  and  spirited,  if 
not  very  highly  finished,  and  might  rather 
be  taken  for  what  is  called  autotype  than 
ordinary  lithograph.  Of  the  etchings  we 
are  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
There  is  one  of  Filippo  Palizzi,  a Neapolitan 
landscape  painter,  of  rare  force  and  beauty. 
With  the  high-flown  diction  to  which  the 
pliant  Italian  language  so  gracefully  lends 
itself,  our  contemporary  remarks  of  this 
etching:  “A1  raro  talento  del  di  Bartolo 
si  deve  lo  stupendo  ritratto  che  noi  pub- 
blichiamo.”  In  plain  English,  the  engraving 
does  great  credit  both  to  the  engravor  and 
to  the  printer. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A., 
a gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the 
important  post.  He  is  a ripe  scholar,  of 
extensive  acquirements  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  a man  of  sound  judgment 
yet  generous  sympathies,  and  his  published 
works  are  so  many  evidences  of  his  large 
capabilities. 
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REVIEWS. 

La  Madonna  del  Baldacchino.  Engraved  by 
Giovanni  Focella,  from  the  Painting  by 
Raffaelle.  Published  at  Florence. 

To  see  a large  line-engraving,  nowadays,  is  a 
rare  treat.  Our  English  publishers,  if  there  be 
any.  strive  to  satisfy  the  world  of  Art  with  the 
“ mixed  style  ” and  chromo-lithography : exam- 
ples of  the  former  are  plenty  enough,  such  as 
they  are ; and  of  the  latter  there  is  an  ample 
supply : good  of  their  order : such  as  content 
those  who  do  not  covet,  or  will  not  pay,  for 
works  of  the  highest  class.  Line-engraving  in 
England  is  a thing  of  the  past;  and  but  for 
the  Art-Journal , there  would  be  no  artist  in 
lhat  stylo  to  see  a sheet  of' copper  or  steel 
before  him.  Now  and  then,  however,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  send  us  the  refreshments 
we  cannot  find  at  home. 

It  is  a deep  delight  to  look  upon  a print  like 
this:  a production  of  surpassing  beauty,  of 
which  any  age  or  nation  might  be  proud.  The 
engraver,  we  understand,  has  been  at  work  upon 
it  upwards  of  ten  years ; he  has  received 

honours  ” from  many  sovereigns — not  except- 
ing the  Queen  of  England;  and  has  become 
famous  in  his  generation : we  fear  that  fame 
has  been  his  principal,  if  not  his  sole,  reward. 
No  doubt  there  are  in  this  country,  as  on  the 
Continent,  many  who  would  gladly  acquire  this 
truly  noble  example  of  either  Art : but  obstacles 
in  the  artist’s  way  are  serious ; to  make  its 
merits  known  is  by  no  means  easy  ; and  it  would 
be  more  than  difficult  to  find  a publisher  willing 
to  give  the  artist  his  “ due.”  Indeed,  wo  believe, 
there  is  no  one  in  England  who  will  place  it 
before  the  British  public  — except  under  cir- 
cumstances that  will  leave  the  engraver  little 
other  recompense  than  the  glory  of  having 
produced  it. 

The  picture,  a chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  mighty 
painter,  is  well  known  as  among  the  gems  of  the 
Pitti  Palace — one  of  the  grand  treasures  of 
Florence.  [A  full  description  of  it  will  be  found 
on  page  145,  ante,  in  the  account  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  collection.  The  Madonna  del  Baldac- 
chino, or  Madonna  of  the  Canopy,  is  a large 
altar-piece,  painted  by  Raffaelle,  when  in  Flo- 
rence, but  never  quite  finished.  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo is  presumed  to  have  worked  upon  it.] 

As  a religious  composition,  the  picture  holds 
foremost  rank  among  the  productions  of  the 
immortal  artist. 

As  wo  have  intimated,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  overrate  the  merits  of  the  engraving.  Forci- 
ble, refined,  and  manifesting  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  Art,  it  may  be  safely 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  great  works  of  the 
best  periods ; and  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  line-engraving  that  has  been  issued  in  the 
present  century.  No  part  of  it  has  been  slighted. 
It  is  an  effort  of  labour  as  well  as  genius  ; and 
may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  glories  of  en- 
graving in  line ; we  fear  we  shall  hereafter  see 
few  like  it,  for  to  perform  such  a task,  argues 
an  amount  of  intense  love  for  Art,  true  patriot- 
ism, and  utter  sacrifice  of  self,  such  as  we  may 
not  expect  to  see  often  in  this  age,  when 
mediocrity  is  a far  surer  way  to  wealth.  At 
least  Signor  Focella  may  calculate  on  obtaining 
the  applause,  and  also,  we  hope,  the  patronage 
of  all  who  appreciate  the  highest  excellence  in 
engraved  Art. 

Recent  Discussions  on  the  Adolition  of 
Patents  for  Inventions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  &c.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans  & Co. 

This  is  a compilation  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie, 
M.P.,  for  Leith,  of  various  speeches,  papers, 
extracts,  and  articles,  having  for  their  object 
the  total  abolition  of  the  patent  laws  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  together  with  numerous 
papers  on  copyright.  Although  without  order, 
arrangement,  or  logical  sequence,  the  work 
may  be  found  useful  to  all  interested  in  the 
questions  to  which  it  refers,  as  containing  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  those  who  stoutly 
maintain  the  expediency  of  putting  an  end  to 
patent  privileges.  The  speeches  include  those 
of  Sir  Ro undell  Palmer,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr. 


Macfie,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  2Sth  of  May  last,  on  Mr.  Macfie’s 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  patent  laws, 
which  was  withdrawn.  Among  the  speeches 
delivered  on  that  motion,  but  not  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Macfie,  was  that  excellently  sound  and 
practical  one  with  which  Mr.  Mundella  favoured 
the  House,  and  which  completely  answered 
many  of  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
patent  law.  Having,  so  recently  as  last  month, 
in  an  article  on  this  subject,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  while  the  law  undoubtedly  re- 
quires modification  and  improvement,  its  total 
abolition  would  be  a fatal  mistake,  we  may  add 
that  a perusal  of  Mr.  Macfie’s  rechauffe  has  not 
caused  us  in  any  way  to  change  our  views. 
He  may  entertain  a strong  conviction  that 
the  patent  laws  are  prejudicial,  but  does  he 
not  furnish  a reason  why  he  feels  so  strongly, 
when  he  tells  us,  in  his  speech,  “ In  that  trade 
(sugar-refining),  I myself,  shortly  before  my 
retiring  from  commerce,  paid  £3,000  for  a 
year’s  right  to  use  a patent  process,  which 
proved  unworkable,  and  had  to  pay  a solatium 
of  £1,000  for  leave  to  discontinue  it?  ” Thus  the 
hon.  gentleman  furnishes  the  arguments  that 
since  he  was  so  bad  a judge  of  a patent  process 
he  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a good  authority 
on  the  patent  law.  We  think  we  have  seen  in 
certain  law-books  on  patents,  cases  reported 
wherein  the  name  of  Macfie  figured  as  defendant 
in  actions  for  infringement  of  patent-right,  and 
wherein  the  judges  appeared  to  rule  that  the 
patentee  was  right  and  the  defendant,  Macfie, 
wrong  ; and  if  this  be  the  same  Sir.  Macfie — 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a curious  coincidence  that 
the  patents  were  for  sugar-refining — why  it  may 
possibly  account  for  some  of  that  odium  which 
our  author  evidently  entertains  for  the  patent 
laws.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Macfie  is  perfectly 
justified  in  attempting  to  prove  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Nottingham,  that  they  are  under 
a delusion  respecting  the  patent  laws,  which, 
according  to  their  opinion,  are  prejudicial  rather 
than  beneficial  and  necessary ; and  when  ho 
has  succeeded  in  converting  them,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  patent  laws  be  erased  from  the 
statute  book. 

We  had  always  considered  a patent  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a reward  to  an  inventor 
for  producing  something  novel,  ingenious,  and 
useful ; and  that  the  extent  of  this  reward  was 
measured  by  the  importance  which  the  public 
attached  to  it,  and  exhibited  by  using  it. 
Hence, ’the  better  the  invention,  the  greater  the 
reward ; and  Mr.  Macfie  does  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  rewarding  inventors,  and  therefore  up- 
holds the  principle  of  the  patent  laws,  only  he 
would  substitute  his  system  ofioffering  Govern- 
ment rewards  instead  of  patents.  His  plan  “ is 
to  convert  the  patent  office  into  an  office  for  re- 
cording inventions — the  specifications  to  be  re- 
gistered, and  at  any  time  after  an  invention  has 
been  tried,  and  proved  practically  useful,  a fact 
to  be  duly  certified,  the  inventor  to  be  allowed 
to  claim  that  the  invention  be  reported  on.  A 
chief  commissioner  of  inventions  is  to  appoint 
one  or  two  examiners  for  this  purpose,  whose 
duty  will  be  (after,  if  needful,  visiting  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  conferring  with  prac- 
tical manufacturers),  to  recommend  it,  if  they 
think  it  worthy  of  classification  for  a reward, 
prize,  or  certificate  of  merit.  Once  a year,  the 
head  of  the  invention  office,  with  the  help  of 
an  adjudicating  committee,  shall  classify  the 
several  inventions  that  were  in  the  previous 
twelve  months  certified  as  having  been  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  beneficial  use.  In 
this  classification,  the  first  rank  shall  entitle 
to  a reward  of  £10,000 ; second,  to  £5,000  ; third, 
to  £1,000;  fourth,  to  £500 ; fifth,  to  £100 ; sixth,  to 
£50 ; seventh,  gold  medal ; eighth,  silver  medal ; 
ninth,  bronze  medal ; tenth,  certificate  of  merit. 
Parliament  to  provide  £200,000  annually  for 
rewards  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  office,  &c.” 
What  an  impracticable,  and  indeed  utterly 
absurd,  plan  for  “rewarding”  inventors!  how 
productive  would  it  be  of  jobber}"  and  chicanery, 
and  what  a mockery  to  some  inventors  would 
be  a “certificate  of  merit”  or  a “bronze 
medal,”  while  men  like  Bessemer  or  Whitworth 
would  consider  even  the  first  prize  of  £10,000 
totally  inadequate  as  a substitute  for  patents ! 


Such  a plan  as  this  does  not  require  serious  con- 
futation, it  is  fit  only  for  the  regions  of  Laputa. 

Lord  Stanley,  however,  utterly  condemned 
Mr.  Macfie’s  plan  of  rewards,  which  would  occa- 
sion, as  he  said,  suspicions  of  jobbery  and 
partiality.  The  patent  laws,  admittedly  imper- 
fect, are  better  than  any  system  of  Government 
rewards  ; and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  render  them  a real  reward  to  the 
meritorious  inventor,  an  incentive  to  manufac- 
turing progress,  and,  what  they  are  found  to  be 
in  the  United  States,  a source  of  wealth  to  the 
community.  Mr.  Macfie  makes  some  sugges- 
tions for  improving,  as  he  considers,  the  system 
of  copyright  in  books.  They  are  principally — 
“ that  the  period  of  exclusive  privileges  is  to 
continue  as  at  present,  unless  any  publisher 
shall  demand  that  it  shall  be  shortened,  which 
he  may  do  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  by  intimating  to  the  author  that 
he  intends  to  issue  an  edition  at  a lower 
price  within  a year,  and  lodges  a specimen 
copy  and  a statement  of  bis  intended  price. 
On  such  new  edition  he  shall  pay  five  per  cent,  to 
the  author.  Every  publisher,  making  such  in- 
timation, shall  be  bound  to  actually  publish 
such  edition,  unless  the  author  shall,  by  a bond, 
engage  to  publish  on  his  own  account  an 
edition  as  good  in  quality,  and  at  a price  no 
higher.  Government  to  endeavour  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  international  copyright  on  this  prin- 
ciple with  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
governments,  and  similar  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  our  colonies.” 

Mr.  Macfie  would  kindly  exclude  engravings, 
photographic  illustrations,  &c.,  from  this  liberal 
scheme  of  protection,  which,  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  would  as  effectually  abolish  copyright  in 
books  as  his  plan  for  rewarding  inventors  would 
crush  all  invention. 

An  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  British 
Moths.  By  Edwahd  Newman,  F.L.S., 
F.R.S.  Published  by  W.  Tweedie. 

The  plan  of  publishing  good  scientific  works 
in  monthly  or  weekly  numbers  is  beneficial,  as 
bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  thousands 
who,  by  such  periodical  payments,  are  able  to 
meet  a cost  which  might  otherwise  be  beyond 
their  reach.  This  plan  was  followed  in  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Newman’s  “ British  Moths,” 
which  has  now  made  its  appearance,  completed 
in  the  form  of  a handsome  volume.  Most  men, 
and  many  boys  too,  have  what  is  called  a 
“ hobby ;”  and  if  we  chance  to  see  one  of  either 
in  a field  or  by  the  side  of  a hedge  carrying  a 
hand-net — and  a lantern,  if  the  time  is  evening 
— we  may  be  sure  his  “ hobby  ” is  hunting  for 
butterflies  and  moths. 

Mr.  Newman’s  history  of  the  Lepidoptera 
families  is  adapted  to  popular  instruction ; his 
descriptions  are  concise,  yet  plain  and  compre- 
hensive ; and  the  wood  engravings  of  each 
specimen  of  the  moth  are  so  delicately,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  so  faithfully  executed,  as 
to  enable  the  moth-hunter  to  identify  his  spoil 
when  taken,  even  without  the  aid  of  colour. 
To  have  introduced  coloured  illustrations 
would  have  added  so  much  to  the  cost  of  the 
work — though  it  must  have  also  increased  its 
value — that  the  object  of  the  author,  which  is 
to  render  it  popular,  would  be  in  a great 
measure  defeated. 


Youthful  Imfulse  and  Mature  Reflection. 
By  F.  Bolinghroke  Rirbans,  LL.D.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans  & Co. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  indicates,  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  the  poems  contained  in  it 
were  written  at  two  different  periods  of  the 
author’s  life.  But  they  appear  to  be  so  indis- 
criminately scattered  throughout  the  pages, 
and  to  be  of  such  average  merit,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its  proper 
epoch,  save  that  we  now  and  then  perceive  a 
warmth  of  tender  feeling  assignable  rather  to 
“youthful  impulse”  than  “mature  reflection,” 
when  love  generally  is  tempered  by  sobriety — 
becomes,  in  fact,  “ wise  in  its  conceits.”  The 
subjects  of  Dr.  Ribbans’s  lyrics  are  varied,  and 
written  in  a gentle  and  pure  spirit ; some  of 
them  have  a good  religious  tendency. 
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RELICS  OF  CHARLES  I. 

BY  JOHN  PIGGOT,‘JUN.,  F.S.A. 


“ Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust?” 
Shakspeare. 


IHARLES  I.,  painter,  musician, 
I poet,  and  engraver,  infused  a taste 
for  the  Fine  Arts  into  England  at 
a time  when  little  was  known  about 
them.  It  is  not  our  intention 
J to  vindicate  here  his  monarchical 
character,  as  that  has  been  nobly  done  by 
Clarendon,  Disraeli,  and  others,  but  merely  to 
indicate  the  whereabouts  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  his  relics  which  have  been  preserved. 
Deeply  ought  we  to  regret  that  the  artistic  trea- 
sures he  collected  were  dispersed  to  enrich 
foreign  collections.  When  prince  he  patronised 
the  tapestry  establishment  at  Mortlake,  and 
purchased  designs  to  be  wrought  there.  When 
king  he  employed  Rubens  to  make  sketches  of 
the  history  of  Achilles,  to  he  copied  in  tapestry 
in  the  6ame  factory ; and  we  know  that  he  pur- 
chased the  seven  cartoons  of  Raphael  for  the 
same  purpose ; and,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  remarks  : — 
“ It  was  no  fault  of  Charles  I.  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  the  Gobelins  of  Louis  XIV.  Charles 
had  what  artists  call  “ a knowledge  of  hands,” 
in  a wonderful  degree;  that  is,  he  could  at  once 
tell,  on  looking  at  a picture,  who  painted  it.  He 
handled  brush  and  pencil  well  himself ; and  even 
the  author  of  “The  none-such  Charles,”  says,  he 
excelled  so  far  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  he 
might  have  got  a livelihood  by  them.  In  his 
breakfast-room  were  hung,  by  his  special  order, 
the  portraits  of  his  three  favourite  artists — 
Rubens,  Mytens,  and  Vandyke.  Milton  sneer- 
ingly  tells  us,  in  his  “ Iconoclastes,”  that  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  was  the  closet  com- 
panion of  his  solitudes.  He  could  not  have’given 
us  a more  elegant  trait  of  his  enlightened  mind. 
This  work  came  into  the  possession  of  William 
IV.  In  person  he  was  dignified  and  grave,  and 
artists  of  genius  have  frequently  copied  his 
head  as  a model  for  that  of  our  Saviour.* 
Bernini  executed  a bust  of  Charles  I.,  and  as  he 
was  very  long  in  executing  it,  he  was  requested 
to  hasten  the  work ; he  replied  that  he  had  com- 
menced it  several  times,  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  unfortunate  in  the  features  that  he  was 
shocked  every  time  he  examined  it,  and 
forced  to  leave  off,  for  “if  there  was  any 
stress  to  be  laid  on  physiognomy,  he  was  sure 
the  person  whom  the  picture  represented  was 
destined  to  a violent  end.  When  the  bust 


* List  of  a few  of  the  Chief  Portraits  of 
Charles  I. 

Artists.  In  ivhose  possession. 

Vandyke  . . . . Her  Majesty  Buckingham  Palace. 

„ Hampton  Court. 

j,  Sir  Charles  E.  Johan,  Bart. 

„ Windsor  Castle. 

Mytens Her  Majesty,  Buckingham  Palace. 

>«  Prince  Charles  and  Duke  of  York, 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

„ All  Souls’  College,  Oxford. 

Miniatures. 

Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  Mr  John  Jones  (Charles  I.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  wearing  the 
Collar  of  the  Garter,  dated  1616). 

Matthew  Snelling  . Rev.  James  Beck  (signed  MS. 

1617.)  Drawn  in  fine  brush  lines 
on  paper  prepared  with  a thin 
coating  of  plaster. 

J.  Hoskins  ....  Mi-.  W.  C.  Moreland. 
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arrived  it  was  placed  in  the  garden.  While 
the  king  and  nobles  were  examining  it,  a hawk 
flew  over  their  heads  with  a partridge  in  his 
claws,  and  some  of  its  blood  fell  on  the  neck  of 
the  bust,  where  it  remained  without  being 
wiped  off.  In  that  age  of  omens,  this  was  as  bad 
as  the  head  of  the  king’s  cane  falling  off  at  his 
trial.  When  he  was  proclaimed  king,  the 
Knight  Marshal,  Sir  Edward  Louch  (according 
to  the  letter- writer,  Howell),  called  Charles  the 
rightful  and  dubitable  heir.  He  was  set  right  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Conway,  and  then  said  indubit- 
able. Even  this  was  thought  a bad  omen.  At 
his  coronation  he  refused  to  be  clad  in  the  gar- 
ments of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which  all  his 
predecessors  had  been  arrayed;  and  he  would  be 
attired  in  white  satin,  though  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  so  doing.  He 
was  reminded  that  the  two  monarchs  who  alone 
had  worn  white  satin  at  their  coronation  (Richard 
II.  and  Henry  VI).,  had  died  a violent  death. 

Curiously  enough,  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Charles  I.  were  thus  related.  The  king 
and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell, 
the  mother  of  the  Protector,  were  ninth 
cousins;  and  Charles  and  Oliver  were  ninth 
cousins  one  remove.  Cromwell  was  therefore 
right  when  he  said,  in  a speech  to  his  first 
Parliament — “ I was  by  birth  a gentleman, 
living  neither  in  any  considerable  height,  nor 
yet  in  obscurity!”  (Noble’s  “Memoirs  of  the 
Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,”  ii.  204).  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  in  his  “ Vicissitudes  of  Fami- 
lies,” devotes  a chapter  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Cromwells,  shows  that  they  were  of  high 
county  standing  in  Huntingdonshire,  seated  at 
their  fine  old  mansion  of  Hinchenbroke,  and 
that  the  tale  of  Oliver  or  his  father  having  been 
a brewer  is  a myth. 

To  show  how  much  uncertainty  exists  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  name  of 
the  executioner  is  very  doubtful.  His  name  is 
said  to  have  been  William  Walker,  buried  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Sheffield,  where  there  was  a brass 
plate  with  an  epitaph  given  in  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  (xxxvii.  548).  During  the  Common- 
wealth he  lived  at  the  village  of  Damall,  and 
spent  his  time  studying  mathematics  and  other 
sciences.  In  the  trials  of  the  regicides,  Walker 
was  several  times  mentioned  as  being  the  name 
of  the  man  who  especially  struck  off  the  king’s 
head.  After  the  Restoration,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fix  the  guilt  on  one  William  Hulett, 
and  the  following  evidence  was  given  in  his 
defence : — “ When  my  Lord  Capell,  Duke 
Hamilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  were  be- 
headed in  the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  (soon 
after  the  king),  my  Lord  Capell  asked  the 
common  hangman,  1 Did  you  cut  off’  my  master’s 
head  ? ’ Yes,’  said  he.  ‘ Where  is  the  instru- 
ment that  did  it  ? ’ He  then  brought  the  axe. 

‘ Is  this  the  same  axe  ? are  you  sure  ?’  said  my 
lord.  * Yes,  my  lord,’  saith  the  hangman,  ‘ I am 
very  sure  it  is  the  same.’  My  Lord  Capell  took 
the  axe,  and  kissed  it,  and  gave  him  five  pieces  of 
gold.  I heard  him  sag,  * Sirrah,  wert  thou  not 
afraid  P ’ Saith  the  hangman,  ' They  made  me 
cut  it  off,  and  I had  £30  for  my  pains.’  ” 

The  MS.  catalogue  of  the  magnificent  works 
of  Art  of  Charles  I.  is  preserved  in.  Harl  MSS. 
(4,898).  The  medals  were  valued  at  about  one 
shilling  each.  A Saxon  king’s  mace,  however, 
used  in  war,  with  a ball  full  of  spikes,  and  the 
handle  covered  with  gold  plates,  and  enamelled, 
sold  for  £37  8s.  A Roman  shield  of  buff 
leather,  covered  with  a plate  of  gold,  finely 
chased  with  a gorgon’s  head,  set  round  the  rim 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  turquoise,  &c.,  made 
£132  12s. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  pictures 
were  sold  for  ridiculously  small  sums,  two 
were  appraised  at  £3,000:  these  were  ‘ A Sleep- 
ing Venus,’  by  Correggio,  and  a ‘ Madonna,’  by 
Raphael.  Another  Raphael  was  valued  at  £800, 
but  that  great  master’s  cartoons  could  find  no 
purchaser  at  £300,  though  Cromwell,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  secured  them  for  reproduc- 
tion in  tapestry,  at  Mortlake;  this,  however,  was 
never  carried  out.  Vandyke’s  picture  of  Charles 
was  bought  by  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  for  £200, 
and  is  now  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Now  we  come  to  the  relics  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  have  endeavoured  to  exclude  all 
that  are  not  well  authenticated. 


Books  and  Autographs. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  seen,  at  Broom- 
field, Essex,  a Bible,  which  belonged  to  Charles 
I.,  the  date  1529  (Norton  and  Bell,  printers). 
It  is  a folio,  bound  in  purple  velvet,  with  the 
arms  of  England  richly  embroidered  on  both 
covers,  and  on  a fly-leaf  is  written: — “This 
Bible  was  King  Charles  I.’s,  afterwards  it  was 
my  grandfather's,  Patrick  Young,  Esq.,  who 
was  afterwards  Library  Keeper  to  His  Majesty ; 
now  given  to  the  church  at  Broomfield  by  me, 
Sarah  Attwood,  Aug.  4,  1723.” 

According  to  Roach  Smith’s  “ Collectanea 
Antiqua,”  James  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Rubislaw, 
possesses  a Bible  of  Charles  : the  king  is  said 
to  have  presented  it  to  Bishop  Juxon,  though 
Herbert  does  not  mention  it.  It  belonged  to 
the  king  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
cover  the  badge  of  the  Principality  is  embroi- 
dered within  the  garter  on  blue  velvet.  It  is 
engraved  in  tho  “Book  of  Days.”  Another 
Bible  is  in  the  possession  of  E.  S.  Shirley,  Esq., 
of  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
bears  on  it  the  letters  C.P.  (Carolus  Princeps). 
Mr.  Shirley  says  it  is  one  of  those  used  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  the  tradition  in  his  family  is 
that  the  lessons  were  read  out  of  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution.  Ittr.  W.  W.  Jones, 
of  Chastleton  House,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
says  he  has  the  one  given  to  Bishop  Juxon  on 
the  scaffold.  It  was  given  by  Lady  Fane, 
great  niece  and  last  descendant  of  Bishop  Juxon, 
to  Mr.  J.  Jones,  of  Chastleton.  Juxon  retired, 
immediately  after  the  execution,  to  his  estate  of 
Little  Compton,  about  a mile  distant  from 
Chastleton.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
bishop  performed  the  services,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  his  house 
every  Sunday  during  the  Commonwealth.  His 
estate  came,  on  his  death,  to  his  nephew,  Sir 
W.  Juxon,  and  from  him  to  his  daughter, 
Lady  Fane,  who,  on  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, gave  the  Bible  to  Mr.  J Jones,  of  Chas- 
tleton. It  is  a quarto  volume,  bound  in  gold- 
stamped  leather.  The  royal  arms,  with  the 
initials  C.R.,  are  impressed  in  the  middle  of 
each  cover,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  filled 
with  a pattern  of  the  Tudor  Rose,  Thistle,  and 
Fleur-de-lis.  It  is  dated  1629.  On  a blank 
leaf  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  written  : — 
“Juxon,  Compton,  Gloucestershire.”  At  the 
commencement  is  a curious  genealogy  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  and  a map  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  called  the  “ Middle  Earth  Sea.”  In 
the  neighbourhood  Juxon  is  never  known  by 
the  title  of  Archbishop. 

A writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (2nd  S.  ii. 
580)  states  that  a'  gentleman  of  Philadelphia 
has  in  his  possession  a Prayer-book  which 
belonged  to  Charles  I.,  containing  marginal  notes 
said  to  be  in  bis  handwriting.  It  once  be- 
longed to  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.*  In  the 
Lambeth  Library  is  the  MSS.  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  monarch  and  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  head  of  the  Presbyters,  respect- 
ing church  government,  entirely  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  King.f  He  revised  the  folio 
“ Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,”  and  supplied 
Clarendon  with  two  MSS.  on  the  transactions  of 
the  years  1545 — 46.  Very  few  of  his  auto- 
graphs remain,  and  there  was  probably  a pur- 
posed destruction.  In  his  copy  of  Shakspeare, 
before  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  motto,  “ Dum 
spiro,  spero,”  and  in  another  work  : — 

“ Rebus  in  adversis  facile  est  contemnere  vitam ; 

Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest." 

The  “twelve  golden  rules”  found  in  the 
study  of  Charles  I.  are : — 

“ 1.  Urge  no  healths. 

2.  Profane  no  divine  ordinances. 

3.  Touch  no  state  matters. 

4.  Reveal  no  secrets. 

5.  Pick  no  quarrels. 

6.  Make  no  comparisons. 


* Another  Prayer-book  used  by  Charles  I.  has  been  for 
two  hundred  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Evelyn  family, 
of  Wotton  Park,  Dorking. 

t In  the  British  Museum  is  a book  entitled  “Florum 
Flores,  sive  Florum  ex  veterum  Poetarum  fioribus  exerp- 
torum  Flores,”  being  a selection  of  passages  from  the  clas- 
sical Latin  poets,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Prince 
Charles,  and  presented  by  him  to  liis  father,  James  I.,  as  a 
New  Year’s  gift.  Quarto. 
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7.  Maintain  no  ill  opinion. 

8.  Keep  no  bad  company. 

9.  Encourage  no  vice. 

10.  Make  no  long  meals. 

11.  Repeat  no  grievances. 

12.  Lay  no  wagers.” 

When  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  Charles  wrote  these 
words : — 

“ The  fiercest  furies  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief,  my  grey  discrowned  head, 

Are  those  that  owe  my  bounty  for  their  bread. 

“ With  my  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound ; 

In  the  king’s  name,  the  king  himself  uncrowned, 

So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

“ They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem. 

To  make  me  great,  to  advance  my  diadem, 

If  I will  first  fall  down  and  worsliip  them ! 

“ But  my  refusal  they  devour  my  thrones, 

Distress  my  children,  and  destroy  my  bones, 

I fear  they’ll  force  me  to  make  bread  of  stones.” 
Pebrenchief’S  Life  of  Charles  1. 

Portraits. 

Aportraitof  Charles,  in  oil,  was  placed  in  many 
of  our  churches.  It  was  copied  from  in  the 
Nikon  Basilike  taken  from  one  the  king  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  his  “ Golden  Manual,”  repre- 
senting him  kneeling  “ contemning  a temporal 
crown,  holding  our  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns, 
and  aspiring  unto  an  eternal  crown  of  happi- 
ness ” (Sir  H.  Ellis,  “ Original  Letters,”  2nd 
Series,  iii.  254).  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(lxvi.  ii.  911)  a curious  painting  is  described, 
which  came  from  a church,  Gloucestershire,  on 
panel,  and  representing  Charles  with  eyes  and 
hands  upraised,  and  dressed  for  execution,  with 
axe  and  block  below,  with  the  following  lines : — 

“Looking  to  Jesus,  so  our  sovereign  stood, 

Praying  for  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood ; 

But  high  in  bliss,  with  his  celestial  crown, 

Now  with  an  eye  of  pity  he  looks  down  ; 

While  some  attack  his  other  life,  his  fame, 

Ludlow  reviv’d  to  blast  the  royal  name, 

On  sacred  majesty  profanely  treads, 

Mad  to  set  up  the  beast  with  mauy  heads.” 

There  is  a curious  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  formerly 
in  St.  Martin’ 8 Church,  Leicester,  now  in  the 
Town  Museum.  He  is  represented  as  trampling 
oif  earthly  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  reaching 
at  a crown  of  glory,  which  an  angel  is  holding 
out : near  him  is  a palm  tree  with  D.  Dalby’s 
motto,  “ Crescit  sub  pondere.”  It  was  painted  in 
1686,  by  a person  named  Rowley,  for  the  sum 
of  £10. 

Among  the  fine  collection  of  miniatures  lately 
exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
one  of  Charles  I.  set  in  the  king’s  hair  dipped 
in  blood  on  tho  scaffold,  an  heir-loom  in  the 
Shelley  family,  and  which  belonged  to  John 
"Winckley,  who  was  executed  at  Lancaster 
Castle  after  the  rising  of  1715.  On  the  back  of 
this  relic  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  family 
who  rose  again  for  the  Stuarts  in  1745 ; the 
Dowager  Lady  Shelley  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed by  her  father,  Thomas  Winckley,  Esq., 
of  Preston  and  Brockholes,  remembers  to  have 
worn  it  when  a child,  on  some  J acobite  anniver- 
sary, about  1790. 

Watches  and  Clocks. 

According  to  Herbert  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
his  gold  watch  was  confided  to  the  king’s  care 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond ; 
which  duty  was  religiously  performed.  The  small 
silver  clock  that  hung  by  his  bedside  was  carried 
by  him  at  the  king’s  request  towards  the  place 
of  execution,  and  while  passing  through  the 
garden  into  the  park,  the  king  “ asked  Mr.  Her- 
bert the  hour  of  the  day,  and  taking  the  clock 
into  his  hand,  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  ‘ Keep  this 
in  memory  of  me,’”  which  he  did.*  A gold 
alarum  appears  to  have  been  purloined  by  a 
general  officer.  In  Brayley  and  Britton’s 
“ Cheshire,”  it  is  stated  that  at  Yale  Royal,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Delamere,  there  is  a watch 
said  to  have  belonged  to  King  Charles,  and 
given  by  him  to  Juxon  on  the  scaffold.  The 
watch  came  into  the  Cholmondeley  family  by 
an  intermarriage  with  the  Cowpers  of  Verleigh, 
near  Chester,  who  were  related  to  the  Juxon 
family.  When  the  king  was  at  Carishrook,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  gave  a silver  watch  to  Mr. 


* This  has,  I ihink,  descended  as  an  heir-loom  to  Wil- 
liam T.  Milford,  Esq. 


Worseley,  of  Gatcomb  (who  had  risked  his  life 
for  him),  the  morning  he  was  leaving  the  island, 
and  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  family.  The  late 
Mr.  Ralph  Bernal  had  a large  silver  watch 
(made  by  R.  Bowen,  of  London)  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Colonel  Hammond  by  the  king 
while  at  Carisbrook.  It  has  two  cases,  the  outer 
one  chased,  and  engraved  with  a border  of 
flowers,  and  a figure  of  the  king,  praying.  On 
the  back  of  the  inner  case  is  the  praying  figure 
of  a man,  with  Christ  above,  and  this  motto : 
“ And  what  I sai  to  you,  I sai  unto  all,  Watch.” 
Mrs.  Forester,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
Moore,  who  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  possessed  the  identical  clock  which  was 
at  Whitehall  at  the  time  of  the  execution,  and 
by  which  the  fatal  moment  was  regulated.  Her 
effects  were  dispersed  after  her  death,  and  I do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  this. 

Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  (Feb.  24, 1655),  saysthat 
he  saw  a clock  which  “had  been  presented  by 
some  German  Prince  to  our  late  king,  and  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  usurper,  valued  at 
£200.”  He  says  its  “balance  was  only  a chrystall 
ball  sliding  on  parallel  wyers  without  being  at 
all  fixed,  but  rolling  from  stage  to  stage  till 
falling  on  a spring  conceal’d  from  sight,  it  was 
thrown  up  to  the  upmost  channel  againe,  made 
with  an  imperceptible  declivity,  in  this  continual 
vicissitude  of  motion  prettily  entertaining  the 
eye  every  half  minute,  and  the  next  half  giving 
progress  to  the  hand  that  shew’dthe  houre,  and 
giving  notice  by  a small  bell,  so  as  in  120  half 
minutes,  or  periods  of  the  bullet’s  falling  on 
the  ejaculatorie  spring,  the  clock  part  struck.” 

Rings. 

Mr.  Howe,  master-gunner  at  the  Castle  of 
Carisbrook,  had  a little  son,  who  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  king.  One  day  seeing  him 
with  a child’s  sword  by  his  side,  the  king  asked 
him  what  he  intended  doing  with  it.  “To 
defend  your  Majesty  from  your  Majesty’s 
enemies  ” was  the  reply  ; an  answer  which  so 
pleased  the  king,  that  he  gave  the  child  the 
signet  ring  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  It 
has  descended  to  Mr.  Wallace  of  Southsea,  a 
kinsman  of  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Newport,  an  ancestor 
of  Mr.  Howe. 

In  Hulbert’s  “History  of  Salop”  is  an 
account  of  a ring  in  the  possession  of  the  Misses 
Piggott,  of  Upton  Magna,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  those  presented  by  the  king  prior  to  his 
execution.  It  bears  a small,  but  beautifully 
executed,  miniature  of  the  royal  martyr.  Inside 
is  inscribed,  over  a death’ s head,  “Jan.  30,1648,” 
and  “ Martyr  Populi.”  Another  of  these  was 
(in  1853)  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Henderson, 
of  Gloucester  Place,  formerly  Miss  Adolphus. 
It  came  to  her  in  the  female  line  through  her 
mother’s  family.  The  unfortunate  Charles  pre- 
sented it  to  Sir  Lionel  Walden  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution.  It  has  a miniature  of  the 
king  set  in  small  brilliants.  Inside  the  ring 
are  the  words,  “Sic  transit  gloria  regni.” 
Mrs.  Henderson  thought  that  the  king  presented 
only  four  of  these  rings  as  follows  : — Bp.  Juxon, 
Sir  L.  Walden,  Col.  Ashburnham,  and  Herbert, 
his  secretary ; but  several  more  are  known. 
There  is  also  a ring  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rogers  family,  of  Lota,  who  were  always  cele- 
brated for  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
crown.  Robert  Rogers,  of  Lota,  mentions  this 
ring  in  his  will,  dated  1690.  The  miniature  is 
beautifully  painted  in  enamel,  and  is  said  to  be 
by  Vandyke  ; it  has  been  reset,  but  its  original 
setting  and  inscription  correspond  with  those 
before  mentioned.  “F.  D.  H,”  in  Notes  and 
Queries  (3rd  S.,  i.  519),  states  that  he  has  a ring 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  given  to  a ma- 
ternal ancestor  (one  of  the  Fiennes  family)  by 
Charles,  on  the  eve  of  martyrdom.  The  portrait, 
in  enamel,  is  set  between  two  small  diamonds, 
but  there  is  no  legend  at  the  back.  Another 
ring  was  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Walpole, 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  being  a gift  to  him  from 
Lady  Murray  Elliott.  Tho  stone  has  the  pro- 
file of  the  king  in  miniature  upon  it.  On  the 
obverse  of  this,  within,  is  a death’s  head,  with  a 
crown  of  glory  above,  flanked  by  the  words, 
“ Gloria  Vanitas,”  with  the  legend'4  Gloria  Aug. 
Emigravit,  Jan.  the  30th,  1648.”  This  is  engraved 
in  “The  Book  of  Days”  (i.  194).  Disraeli,  in  his 


“ Curiosities  of  Literature, ’’mentions  a diamond 
seal  with  the  king’s  arms  engraved  upon  it. 
Herbert  says  Tavernier  carried  it  to  Persia,  and 
there  sold  it,  so  that  it  may  still  be  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Persian  sovereign. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  gave  Sir  Walter  Scott  a 
lock  of  the  hair  of  Charles  I.  when  the  royal 
martyr’s  remains  were  discovered  at  Windsor, 
April,  1813.  Sir  John  Malcolm  gave  him  some 
Indian  coins  to  supply  virgin  gold  for  the  setting 
of  this  relic ; and  for  some  years  Sir  Walter 
constantly  wore  the  ring,  which  had  the  word 
“ Remember  ” embossed  on  it.  (Lockhart’s 
Life  of  Scott,  iv.  141.) 

Miscellaneous  Relics. 

In  Hone's  “Every  Day  Book”  (i.  187)  we 
read: — “The  sheet  which  received  the  head  of 
Charles  I., after  its  decapitation,  is  carefully  pre- 
served along  with  the  communion  plate  in  the 
church  of  Ashburnham,  Sussex  ; the  blood  with 
which  it  has  been  almost  entirely  covered  now 
appears  nearly  black.  The  watch  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  is  also  deposited  with  the  laver, 
the  movements  of  which  are  still  perfect.  These 
relics  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king.” 
In  Horsfield’s  “ Sussex  ” (i.  559),  1835,  it  is 
stated  that  these  relics  are  kept  in  a glass  case 
in  the  chancel.  It  is  there  stated  that  they 
consist  of  the  shirt  with  ruffled  wrists,  whereon 
are  a few  traces  of  blood,  in  which  he  was  be- 
headed ; a watch  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
king  to  Mr.  J.  Ashburnham  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution ;*  his  white  silk  drawers ; and  the  sheet 
that  was  thrown  over  his  body  after  the  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Lower,  in  his  “ Sussex  Worthies,” 
says  that  these  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
visiting  the  church,  and  in  the  last  generation 
persons  afflicted  with  the  “king’s  evil”  used 
occasionally  to  make  a pilgrimage  thither  to  be 
totiched  with  these  for  their  malady.  They  have 
now  been  removed  from  the  church.  John 
Ashburnham  was  appointed  in  1628  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Charles.  When,  in  1646, 
the  king  left  Oxford,  his  only  attendant  was 
this  loyal  adherent.  Charles,  writing  to  the 
queen,  May  15th,  1646,  says,  “I  owe  Jack 
£9,200.”  Charles  II.,  contrary  to  his  usual 
method  of  treating  those  who  had  lost  all  for 
his  father,  granted  him  a principal  interest  in 
the  great  park  of  Amp  thill,  and  other  lands. 

Mr.  Timbs  says  “ a silversmith  of  Bath  had 
in  his  possession  a few  years  since  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  used  by  Charles  at  the  time  of  his 
execution.  It  is  of  fine  white  cambric,  and  is 
neatly  marked  with  the  imperial  crown  and  the 
initials  C.R.  This  handkerchief  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  of 
Dorchester,  accompanied  by  this  certificate  : — 

“ This  was  King  Charles  the  I.’s  handker- 
chief, that  he  had  on  the  scaffold  when  he  was 
beheaded,  January  ye  30, 1648.  From  my  cousin, 
Anne  Foyle,  1733.  Certificate  by  me,  July  25, 
1828,  W.  M.  Pitt.  As  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  act,  I can  only  state,  that  I was  informed 
by  my  father  that  Mrs.  Anne  Foyle  was  a cousin 
of  his  mother,  whose  father  was  much  attached 
to  the  course  of  the  king,  was  present  at  his 
death,  and  obtained,  by  some  means  or  other, 
this  handkerchief : from  her  father  she  obtained 
it,  and  she  gave  it  to  my  grandmother,  Lora 
Pitt,  as  is  stated  on  the  cover  herein  enclosed ; 
tho  endorsement  was  written  ninety  years  after 
the  event  took  place,  and  my  grandmother  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  I myself  know 
that  that  endorsement  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
my  grandmother,  and  who  evidently  believed 
the  above  to  be  true  ; and  I certify  this  ninety 
years  after  the  writing  of  that  endorsement  by 
my  grandmother.” 

The  counterpane  which  covered  the  bed  of 
Charles  I.  the  night  before  his  execution,  and 
which  is  made  of  a thick  rich  blue  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver  in  a deep  border, 
has  continued  to  be  used  by  the  family  of  the 
Champney  s of  Orchardleigh,  near  F rome,  Somer- 
set, as  a christening  mantle,  from  the  period  it 
came  into  their  possession,  by  marriage  with 


* Mr.  Hughes,  of  Chester,  in  Notes  and  Queries  (1st  S., 
x.  469),  states  that  he  thinks  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Mr.  J.  Ashburnham  was  not  near  the  king  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution,  and  certainly  not  upon  tho  scaf- 
fold with  his  royal  master. 
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the  sole  heiress  of  the  Chandlers,  of  Camen’s 
Hall,  near  Fareham,  Hampshire — a family  con- 
nected with  Cromwell.  The  sword-belt  of  the 
unfortunate  king  is  also  at  Orchardleigh  House. 

A correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (3rd 

S. ,  viii.  44)  states,  that  Miss  Knight  told  him  she 

was  in  waiting  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  when 
the  Prince  Regent  came  to  inform  his  daughter 
of  the  discovery  just  made  of  the  body  of 
Charles  I.  The  prince  was  much  affected,  and 
gave  the  Princess  Charlotte  a lock  of  dark 
brown  hair,  which  ho  had  cut  ofF.  The  heard 
and  hair  were  exactly  as  in  Vandyke’s  picture. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
May  3,  1861,  Mr.  Nelson  exhibited  the  black 
velvet  gloves  given  by  Charles  I.  to  Bishop 
J uxon  on  the  scaffold ; they  have  never  been  out 
of  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  At  the 
same  meeting  Mr.  Kerslake  sent  the  hunting 
knife  of  the  king,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
his  initials  and  plume  of  feathers.  It  was 
preserved  by  the  ancient  family  of  Salisbury,  of 
Rug,  until  the  deceaseof  the  late  Sir  R.  Vaughan, 
when  their  possessions  became  dispersed.  It  has 
been  described  by  Pennant  and  other  writers. 
At  a meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  April  27,  1864,  Mr.  Baskcomb 
exhibited  a portion  of  a scarf  or  neck-cloth,  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution.  It  is  of  fine  cambric,  beauti- 
fully worked,  and  the  pattern  agrees  with  that 
of  the  embroidery  on  the  shirt  deposited  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  shirts  worn  on  the  same  mournful 
occasion,  and  long  preserved  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.  The  other  shirt, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  at  Ashburnham. 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  at  the  same  meeting,  ex- 
hibited a heart-shaped  mortuary  locket  of 
Charles  I.  of  silver,  engraved  with  a cherub’s 
head  and  a wounded  heart,  flanked  by  palm 
branches,  emblems  of  martyrdom,  having  the 
initials  of  the  owner,  A.  G.,  conjectured  to  be 
those  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Gifford,  who  suffered 
severely  in  the  royal  cause,  and  whose  brother 
Colonel  John  Gifford  was  a distinguished  soldier 
in  the  king’s  army.  On  another  locket,  en- 
graved in  the  “Book  of  Days,”  is  an  engraved 
profile  head  of  the  king  and  “ Prepared  be  to 
follow  me,  and  on  the  exterior  sides,  “I  live 

anddy  in  loyaltye ,”  and  “ Quis  temperet  a lacrymis, 
January  30,  1648.”  The  gold  medal  presented 
to  Bishop  Juxon  by  Charles  on  the  scaffold  was 
a pattern  piece  presented  by  the  engraver 
to  his  majesty  for  approval.  It  is  the  work  of 
Rawlins,  who  also  engraved  at  Oxford  the  rare 
crown-piece  struck  for  that  city.  It  weighs 
1 oz.  10  dwts.  13  grs.  It  was  a £5-piece,  bear- 
ing the  motto,  “ Florent  concordia  regna.”  It 
was  devised  by  the  bishop  to  Mrs.  Rachael 
Gayters,  and  from  her  came  to  her  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Gayters,  who  married  the  Rev.  J. 
Cornncline,  father  of  the  rector  of  Red  Marley, 
Worcestershire ; the  latter  gentleman  presented 
it  to  his  son,  who  in  1835  sold  it  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Drummond.  Mr.  Till,  the  coin- 
dealer, purchased  it  from  the  latter  for  £50  ; he 
offered  it  to  the  British  Museum  for  £80,  but 
the  purchase  was  declined,  and  finally  Mr.  Cuff 
became  the  possessor  at  £60.  At  his  sale  it 
brought  £260,  the  purchaser  being  the  late  Mr. 
Brown,  of  the  house  of  Longmans  and  Co.* 

The  George  (the  jewel  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter),  also  presented  to  the  bishop,  descended 
to  Sir  George  Chetwynd  from  his  maternal 
ancestress,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Juxon, 
a niece  of  the  bishop,  and  the  wife  of  James  S. 
Amond,  Esq.,  of  Covent  Garden.f  (Engraved 
in  Knight’s  “Old  England,”  vol.  ii.).  Hellier, 
in  his  “ Narrative  of  the  attempted  escapes  of 
Charles  I.”  London,  1852,  says  : — 

“ An  ancestor,  of  the  name  of  Howe,  of  Mr. 

T.  Cooke,  now  resident  at  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  at  this  time  (January,  1648)  master- 
gunner  at  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  and  as  a 
mark  of  the  king’s  sense  of  the  attention  paid 
to  him  by  that  officer,  he  on  one  occasion  pre- 


• At  the  sale  of  Mi-.  Brown’3  collection,  on  July  31st, 
this  rare  gold  piece  was  bought  by  Mr.  Webster  for  the 
large  sum  ol'  £345. — Ed.  A. -J. 

t The  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  (“Travels,”  p.  368)  says  that 
the  blood  of  Charles,  at  the  execution,  was  spattered  on 
the  window  at  Whitehall,  and  that  no  effort  to  erase  it  had 
succeeded  at  the  date  of  his  visit  to  England  in  1669. 


sented  him  with  the  staff  he  was  using.  The 
ivory  head  of  this  relic  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Cooke ; it  is  inlaid  with  silver,  and  un- 
screws,'the  top  forming  a scent-box.” 

The  Rev.  Fuller  Russell,  of  Greenhithe,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Bury  meeting  of  the  Archteolo- 
gical  Institute  this  year  a sash  and  purse 
formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.  They  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  General  Elphinstone, 
with  a number  of  letters  in  cipher  relating  to 
the  king’s  attempt  to  escape  from  Carisbrook. 
The  purse  is  made  of  rich  green  satin,  lined 
throughout  with  the  same  material,  and  has 
four  receptacles.  It  is  bound  with  gold  gimp  ; 
down  its  front  are  seven  bands  of  gimp,  ter- 
minating in  rich  tassels  of  gold  twist;  three 
similar  tassels  depend  from  the  lower  edge. 
The  whole  is  of  large  size,  and  very  handsome 
in  appearance.  The  following  sentences  are 
embroidered  in  gold  upon  it : — “ The  merciful 
shall  obtaine  mercy.”  “Bot  layup  treasures 
in  Heaven.”  “ He  that  soweth  spareingly 
shall  reape  spareingly.”  The  top  is  so  made 
that  it  can  be  hooked  to  the  girdle  of  the 
wearer.  The  pious  sentences  on  the  back  sug- 
gest that  it  may  have  been  employed  on  state 
occasions  by  the  bursar  or  treasurer  of  some 
charity : it  is  preserved  in  a case  as  curious 
as  itself. 

In  a work  entitled  “ A Jewel  for  Gentrie,” 
1614,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a modernised 
edition  of  the  celebrated  “ Boke  of  S.  Albans,” 
is  a portrait  of  James  I.  in  hawking  costume, 
with  a large  pouch  hung  at  his  side,  like  that 
just  described;  the  circular  mouth  trimmed  with 
lace  or  gimp,  tho  bottom  with  three  long  tassels, 
which  wero  at  this  period  of  such  extravagant 
dimensions  as  to  give  rise  to  the  saying, — “Thou 
tassel  of  a prodigal’s  purse.”  Mr.  RusseU’s  purse 
is  inscribed — “ th  gvift  of  a friend.  1623.” 

Mr.  Fuller  Russell  also  exhibited  the  gloves 
worn  by  James  I.,  preserved  in  Ralph  Thores- 
by’s  museum,  and  subsequently  at  Strawberry 
Hill  (see  “Walpole’s  Letters,”  ii.  429,  1769). 

In  the  “ Diary  of  Captain  Richard  Symonds” 
we  read: — “May,  1644.  Round  about  the 
king’s  chess-board  this  verse : — 

‘Subditus  et  princeps  istis  6ine  sanguine  certent.’” 

His  backgammon-board  was  given  to  Bishop 
Juxon,  and  conveyed  by  marriage  by  Juxon’s 
heiress  to  its  present  owners,  the  Heskeths,  of 
Rufford,  Lancashire.  It  is  formed  entirely 
of  opaque  and  transparent  amber  and  chased 
silver.  The  counters  are  of  amber,  and  on  each 
is  a cameo  head  of  one  of  the  kings  of  England, 
from  the  Conquest  to  James  I. 

The  block  on  which  Charles  was  beheaded 
was  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Fane,  and  was 
sold  at  the  disposal  of  her  effects,  at  Little 
Compton,  near  Chipping  Norton,  Gloucester.  I 
do  not  know  what  has  become  of  this,  but  it 
could  be  identified  by  the  iron  staples  fixed  in 
the  sides  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  king 
down,  if  he  offered  any  resistance. 

Six  churches  are  dedicated  to  Charles  I. ; viz., 
Falmouth,  Tunbridge  Wells,  two  at  Plymouth, 
the  church  of  Peak  Forest,  Derbyshire,  and 
Newtown,  in  Wem,  Salop.  In  1859,  when 
taking  down  the  bells  at  Islip,  Oxford,  it  was 
found  that  the  largest  had  the  arms  and  motto 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
and  the  date  1623.  There  is  a chapel  at 
Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  built  by 
the  old  family  of  Parker,  in  commemoration 
of  the  return  of  the  prince  from  Spain.  The 
following  inscription  is  in  the  porch : — 

“D.  O.  M. 

s. 

OB  FtELICISSIMUM  CABOI.I 

Principis,  Ex 
Hispaniis  Reditum 
Sacellum  Hoc 
D.  D. 

16  J.  P.  25.” 

I must  now  conclude  this  imperfect  account 
of  the  relics  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  scholar, 
man  of  taste,  gentleman,  and  Christian.  Deep 
and  grievous  were  his  faults.  “ Nothing  in  life 
became  him,  like  the  leaving  it.”  As  a 
modern  writer  has  observed,  he  was  “ every- 
thing but  a king.  The  art  of  reigning  was  the 
only  art  of  which  he  was  ignorant.” 


MUNICH  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

WITH  NOTES  ON  GERMAN  ART.* 

The  reader  will  rightly  infer  from  what  we 
said  last  month,  that  the  Fine  Arts  continue 
to  prosper  in  Munich : we  have  marked 
some  seventy  exhibitors  as  worthy  of  note; 
and  it  is  generally  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  artists  in  the  city,  including  Bava- 
rians and  others,  is  little  short  of  one 
thousand.  The  painters  appear  to  be  pros- 
perous ; their  studios  are  spacious,  situated 
among  pleasant,  picturesque  gardens ; and 
the  paintings  on  the  easels  seem  to  meet 
with  ready  purchasers.  The  Munich 
school,  in  fact,  is  favoured  with  liberal 
patronage  from  travellers ; the  Americans 
especially  think  that  a Munich  picture  is  a 
fine  sort  of  thing  to  carry  home,  and  they 
are  quite  right.  Money  cannot  be  more 
wisely  spent,  or  bring  a better  return.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  artists 
and  the  pictures  which  in  the  Munich  de- 
partment of  the  exhibition  merit  notice, 
so  many  are  they.  The  work  that  will 
probably  be  most  talked  of  is  * The  Anato- 
mist,’ by  Max,  the  painter  of  ‘ The  Chris- 
tian Martyr,’  a picture  which  has  become 
famous  in  England.  In  the  composition 
now  before  us  lies  dead  a young  girl  of 
surpassing  loveliness ; life  has  scarcely 
ebbed  from  the  body  ; the  soul  still  looks 
from  the  features.  The  body  lies  in  a 
winding-sheet  on  a stretcher ; a surgeon 
withdraws  the  sheet,  and  is  about  to  com- 
mence his  dissection.  White  light  falls 
upon  the  maiden’s  face  and  figure,  the  rest 
of  the  picture  is  shrouded  in  shadow.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a scene  more 
studiously  sensational.  The  drawing  and 
modelling  are  of  refined  delicacy  and 
beauty  : the  drapery  is  carefully  cast,  the 
flesh- colour  ashen  and  hectic,  the  chiar- 
oscuro is  as  a light  shed  in  a dark  place. 
The  second  picture  by  Max  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable,  not  to  say  morbid : to  this 
‘ Melancholy  Nun  ’ the  jury  has  assigned 
a medal.  That  the  artist  is  in  possession 
of  a genius  which  awakens  sympathetic 
response  among  select  and  fit  spectators, 
becomes  the  more  evident  the  more  that  is 
known  of  its  abnormal  manifestations.  We 
confess  that  to  our  mind  the  famous  ‘ Chris- 
tian Martyr  ’ was  sickly  and  morbid,  but 
we  are  now  ready  to  admit  the  above  two 
works  show  the  artist  may  yet  mature  a 
style  which  by  its  sculpturesque  beauty, 
its  spiritual  purity  of  form,  and  its  subtle 
mental  expression,  shall  win  European 
recognition. 

The  marked  characteristics  of  the  Munich 
school  are  well  exemplified  in  the  first 
grand  Sacd.  In  one  respect  only  is  the 
school  stinted  in  its  proportions,  and  shorn 
of  its  honours,  forasmuch  as  even  in  gal- 
leries of  these  vast  dimensions  does  it  be- 
come impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  immense,  and  more  than  respectable, 
frescoes  which  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  executed  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Bavarian  Museum  in  the  new  Maximilian 
Street.  The  exhibition,  however,  contains 
four  grand  and  pretentious  compositions  by 
Professor  Andreas  Muller,  P.  Foltz,  Profes- 
sor Bamberg,  and  Friedrich  Kaulbach ; pic- 
tures designed  in  common  with  some 
twenty  more  for  the  decoration  of  the 
vast  “ Maximilianeum  ” which  crowns  the 
same  street.  Thus,  notwithstanding  certain 
shortcomings,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
never  has  it  been  possible  to  judge  so  fully 
and  fairly  of  the  Munich  school,  which,  in 
Germany,  is  the  only  serious  rival  to  that 

* Continued  from  p.  315. 
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of  Diisseldorf ; and  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  giving  to  Bavaria  precedence  over  Prus- 
sia. In  the  first  great  Saal  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  there  are  some  ten 
works,  by  Adam,  Victor  Muller,  Makart, 
Max,  Lenbach,  Wagner,  Schleich,  and  Pro- 
fessor Piloty,  which  pronounce,  almost  at 
a glance,  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Munich  Art.  We  have  already  mentioned 
as  foremost  the  pictures  of  Piloty  and  Max. 
Professor  Wagner,  too,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  a composition  remarkable  for  spirit  and 
action,  not  to  say  extravagance ; — the  steal- 
ing and  carrying  away  of  a girl  by  a couple 
of  horsmen,  who,  at  full  speed,  fight  for  the 
prize.  This  after  all  is  the  art  of  the  circus, 
yet  the  subject,  though  too  much  of  a good 
thing,  brings  into  play  the  Piloty  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  mastery  over  form, 
and  daring  contrast  of  colour.  Also 
thoroughly  after  the  Munich  mannerism  is 
‘ The  Scene  from  Hamlet,’ by  Victor  Muller. 
This  is  a kind  of  Fechter  free  and  easy 
reading  of  the  character.  The  figure  is 
wholly  wanting  in  dignity;  and  the  canvas, 
in  its  inordinate  scale,  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  thought  expressed  ; but  size  is 
essential  to  the  Munich  school.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  composition  we  gain  a fine  study 
of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  with  the  charac- 
teristic treatment  of  a silvery  chalky  sky. 
Makart,  another  name  famous  in  Germany, 
glories  in  a manner  directly  identified  with 
Munich.  This  sketch,  for  the  decoration 
of  a salon,  we  saw  a year  ago  in  the  studio 
of  Kaulbach,  to  whom,  in  fact,  it  belongs. 
It  is  remarkable  for  romance,  play  of  fancy, 
and  rich  decorative  colour.  The  technical 
treatment  of  the  pigments  is  transparent 
and  lustrous  to  a degree  wholly  foreign  to 
German  schools ; and,  although  the  draw- 
ing is  careless,  the  general  grouping  and 
treatment  are  admirable  for  decorative 
ends.  Makart  is  one  of  the  few  Munich 
artists  who  venture  on  the  nude,  and  in 
this  reticence,  the  school  is  favourably  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Paris.  The  scholars 
of  Piloty,  in  fact,  are  so  much  given  to 
sumptuous  draperies  and  realistic  acces- 
sories, that  sober,  mild  flesh- tones  are 
scarcely  up  to  the  decorative  pitch  they 
desire.  We  have  already  indicated  that 
leading  artists  in  tho  capital  of  Bavaria  are 
the  favourites  of  fortune ; when  proof  is 
given  of  the  possession  of  genius  that  can 
be  turned  to  good  account,  often  ensues  a 
competition  among  the  princes  of  Germany 
for  the  possession  of  the  gifted  painter. 
Makart  accordingly  has,  by  the  diplomacy 
which  events  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Arts, 
been  won  over  by  Austria.  The  artist 
received  promises,  which,  to  have  declined, 
would  have  proved  him  more  than  human. 
We  argue  much  good  for  the  school  of 
Vienna  from  this  conquest : that  school 
has  been  in  the  rear,  not  in  the  front. 
Makart  is  the  man  to  fire  it  with  new  life 
and  ardour. 

In  conclusion,  we  announce  the  adjudi- 
cation of  orders  and  medals  which  severally 
are  to  rank  equal  in  honour.  The  cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  which,  in  Bava- 
ria, answers  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
France,  had  been  awarded  to  the  following 
artists  : — Oswald  Achenbach  and  B.  Vau- 
tier,  as  the  best  representatives  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school : this  award,  though 

necessarily  unsatisfactory  to  the  members 
of  the  school  excluded,  we  cannot  but 
deem,  on  the  whole,  just.  Professor  Steinle, 
of  Frankfort,  is  likewise  decorated  : this 
artist  we  have  often  made  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Art- Journal ; he  was  the 
master  under  whom  Mr.  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton, R.A.,  studied,  and  among  his  other 
great  works  may  be  mentioned  large  fres- 

coes  in  the  Museum  of  Cologne.  Pro- 
fessor Neher,  director  of  the  Art-school 
in  Stuttgart,  is  also  henceforth  to  be 
honoured  as  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael.  He  is  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  England : his  picture  in  the  Munich 
International  Exhibition,  ‘ The  Sacrifice 
of  Noah,’  may  be  pronounced  as  a weak 
mixture  of  Raphael  and  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann.  The  Munich  school  receives  three 
decorations.  One  is  awarded  to  Franz 
Adam,  the  painter  of  first-rate  battle- 
pieces,  in  their  way  second  to  none  in 
Europe  : this  artist  obtained  distinction  in 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition.  An- 
other decoration  is  gained  by  Ludwig  V. 
Hagn  : his  picture  of  the  ‘ Library  in  the 
Jesuits’  College,  Rome,’  has  obtained,  as  it 
deserves,  favourable  notice  in  Munich. 
The  third  honour,  obtained  by  Bavaria, 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Adolph  Lier,  one  of  the 
most  prolific,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best 
of  landscape-painters.  Alma-Tadema,  of 
Holland,  obtains  here  more  worthy  recog- 
nition than  in  Paris : his  distinguished 
contributions,  which  we  believe  are  sent 
by  M.  Gambart,  show  with  great  power  in 
these  galleries.  Belgium  is  honoured  in 
the  persons  of  the  well-known  Professor 
Van  Lerius  and  M.  Alfred  Stevens. 
France  obtains  certainly  not  more  than 
her  due  in  three  decorations.  One  assigned 
to  M.  Cabanel,  by  virtue  of  his  astounding 
picture,  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  exhibited  in 
Paris,  bought  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  for 
the  decoration  of  the  stupendous  Maxi- 
milianeum,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
M.  Courbet  also  is  decorated,  and  that 
deservedly,  for  never  has  he  been  in  greater 
force  ; the  famous  and  intensely  naturalis- 
tic picture,  ‘ The  Stone  Breakers,’  is  the 
work  selected  for  premium.  Corot,  too,  is 
magnificent,  and  well  merits  his  decoration. 
In  the  above  list  we  need  not  say  that 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
Europe  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  ab- 
sence. 

Furthermore,  upwards  of  thirty  gold 
medals  have  been  awarded.  These  medals 
are  handsome : they  contain  a weight  of 
gold  about  equal  to  ten  English  sove- 
reigns. Prussia  obtains  three  medals  : one 
is  awarded  to  A.  Brendel,  a passably  good 
painter  of  landscapes ; another  to  M.  Bur- 
nitz,  known  for  his  sheep ; and  the  third  to 
A.  Burger,  a clever  painter  of  genre,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Ostade.  We 
cannot  congratulate  the  jury  on  this  selec- 
tion. Vienna,  which  has  never  before 
appeared  so  strong  in  international  com- 
petition, obtains  the  same  number  of  medals 
as  Prussia.  One  is  awarded  to  Otto  von 
Thoren,  a capital  painter  of  cattle  ; one  also 
to  E.  Jettel,  who  exhibits  a lovely  land- 
scape ; and  a third  to  R.  Russ,  who  produces 
a fine  study  of  a pine-forest,  not  so  much 
after  the  old  Viennese  manner  as  in  the 
new  and  reformed  German  landscape  style. 
Munich  not  unnaturally  takes  the  lion’s 
share  to  herself  in  the  unusually  large 
award  of  seven  medals.  The  fortunate 
possessors  are  Brandt,  Braith,  Hartmann, 
Professor  Horschelt,  Lenbach,  Max,  Seitz. 
Brandt  is  a Pole,  who,  with  amazing 
vigour,  paints  a troop  of  wild  horses. 
Braith  is  a good  cattle-painter.  Professor 
Horschelt  exhibits  in  Munich  drawings  of 
great  mastery,  similar  to  his  contributions 
to  the  last  London  Academy.  F.  R.  Len- 
bach is  distinguished  by  heads  which  prove 
him  one  of  the  best  portrait-painters  now 
living.  Of  Max  we  have  already  spoken  in 
praise : * The  Anatomist  ’ and  ‘ The  Melan- 
choly Nun  ’ will  not  fail  to  make  them- 
selves known  far  and  wide. 

Switzerland  seems  progressing  in  Art. 

Her  contributions,  though  fewer  in  number 
than  in  Paris,  are  of  a higher  order.  She 
obtains  two  medals : one  is  awarded  to  M. 
Stiickelberg,  for  a capital  figure-picture, 
eminently  naturalistic ; the  second  is  borne 
away  by  W.  Fuseli,  a portrait-painter  of 
considerable  merit.  Italy  obtains  two 
medals,  which  appear  to  us  quite  propor- 
tioned to  her  deserts  : one  is  gained  by  M. 
Bianchi,  of  Milan,  an  artist  evidently  of 
mark,  though  his  works  are  disfigured  by 
the  black  opacity  which  sometimes  finds  too 
ready  entrance  in  the  pictures  of  modern 
Italy;  the  remaining  medal  has  been  justly 
awarded  to  P.  Joris,  of  Rome,  who  exhibits 
one  of  the  cleverest  works  in  the  Italian 
department : ‘ Sunday  Morning  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.’  Holland  certainly  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  supremely  artistic 
pictures  by  De  Haas.  Our  readers  will 
doubtless  remember  the  admirable  work  by 
this  eminent  cattle-painter  in  the  last  Lon- 
don Academy.  M.  De  Haas  has  a right  to  his 
reward.  Paris  which,  as  we  have  said,  has 
never  been  stronger  out  of  France,  obtains 
five  medals,  two  less,  however,  than  Mu- 
nich. The  recipients  are  De  Launay,  who 
exhibits  a grand  composition,  ‘The  Plague 
in  Rome;’  Apian,  a landscape-painter  after 
the  style  which  the  French  adore ; Cesar 
de  Cock,  who  produces  a study  in  a wood, 
which  for  half-tones  and  grey  greens  cannot 
be  surpassed;  VanMarke,  of  whom  little 
is  known;  and  Jaques,  the  piquante  painter 
of  cocks  and  hens.  Thus  Gustave  Dore  is 
excluded,  though  no  artist  is  more  con- 
spicuous ; and  we  may  here  remark  that 
the  American  Bierstadt  is  equally  without 
reward  for  one  of  the  largest  canvases  in 
the  exhibition.  It  remains  for  us  to  add, 
that  England  obtains  no  greater  favour  in 
Munich  than  in  Paris  : the  only  medalist  is 
Frederick  Tayler,  who  exhibits  a well- 
reputed  drawing,  ‘ The  Weighing  of  the 
Stag.'  Altogether  England  is  miserably 
represented ; among  our  painters  in  oils, 
we  noticed  only  Redgrave,  R.A.,  Dobson, 
A.R.A.,  and  Miss  Osborn;  and  from  the 
ranks  of  our  water-colour  artists, 'the  chief, 
indeed  almost  the  only  exhibitors,  are  F. 
Tayler,  W.  Callow,  Absolon,  Miss  Gillies, 
Carl  Haag,  and  C.  Werner.  The  last  two 
are  here  at  home  in  Germany.  Among  the 
architectural  drawings  the  only  English 
products  are  from  Messrs.  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow;  while  in  the  sculpture  galleries 
there  is  not  a single  contribution  from  any 
one  of  our  artists,  if  we  except  some  indif- 
ferent figures  sent  by  Mrs.  Cholmeley  from 
Rome.  The  directors  of  the  exhibition 
showed  ’anxiety  to  get  marbles  from  Italy 
to  decorate  their  rooms,  and  they  took 
upon  themselves  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Further  awards,  both  of  orders  and 
medals,  have  been  made  in  favour  of  some 
few  sculptors  and  engravers  ; the  king  has 
also  distributed  distinctions  to  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  to  jurors,  and  likewise 
to  the  possessors  of  works  which  have 
materially  conduced  to  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  Evidently  there  has  been  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  make  things  “plea- 
sant all  round;”  still,  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  galleries  contain  three 
thousand  works,  it  would  seem  that  the 
rewards  are  comparatively  cheap  and  few. 
The  system  upon  which  the  honours  have 
been  conferred  is  not  very  clear.  Thus 
no  mention  is  made  of  Kaulbach,  Piloty, 
Knaus,  &c.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  inten- 
tion has  been  to  give  “ consolation  ” prizes 
to  painters  who  have  failed  before.  A plan 
so  delightfully  illogical,  a project  so 
charmingly  amiable,  are  among  the  last 
interesting  novelties  in  the  history  of  In- 
ternational Exhibitions. 
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STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTES  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 


In  the  fifth  year  of  King  John,  Baldwin  de 
Betune  gave  the  manors  of  Ivnole,  Seven- 
oaks,  Bradborne,  Kemsing,  and  Seale,  with  his 
daughter  Alice,  on  her  marriage  to  "William 
Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  who,  being  attainted,  the  lands 
were  escheated  to  the  crown.  These  manors  were 
next,  it  is  said,  given  to  Fulk  de  Brent;  but  ho 
having  been  banished  the  realm,  they  again 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  family  having 
returned  to  allegiance  the  lands  were  restored 
to  them,  and  the  Earl’s  brothers,  Gilbert, 
Walter,  and  Anselme,  successively  became 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  Lords-Marshall.  These 
earls  having  all  died  without  issue,  the  estates 
“ devolved  on  their  sisters,  in  consequence  of 
which  Roger,  son  of  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  X orfolk, 
who  married  Maud,  the  eldest  sister,  became 
entitled,  and  died  seized  of  these  estates  about 
54th  Henry  III.,  without  issue,  leaving  Roger 
Bigod,  his  nephew,  his  next  heir,  who,  in  the 
11th  of  Edward  I.  conveyed  them  to  Oth  o de 
Grandison,  who,  dying  without  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  William  de  Grandison  , 
and  his  grandson,  Sir  Thomas  de  Grandison, 
according  to  Philpot,  transferred  Knole  to 
Geoffrey  de  Say,  and  the  rest  of  the  estates  to 
other  hands.” 

Geoffrey  de  Say  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
1 Edw.III. ; was  Admiral  of  the  King’ s Fleet,  and 


a knight-banneret ; and  distinguished  himself  in 
tire  wars  with  France  and  Flanders.  He  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  by  whom  he  left  issue,  William, 
his  son  and  heir,  and  three  daughters,  w'ho 
eventually  became  co-heiresses  “to  this  property, 
which  continued  in  the  family  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  one  Ralph  Leghe  conveyed 
the  whole  estate  by  sale  to  James  Fiennes,”  the 
grandson  of  the  youngest  of  the  three  co- 
heiresses. 

James  Fiennes,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  with  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  was  created  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  The 
Fiennes  were  an  ancient  family,  descended  from 
John,  Baron  of  Fiennes,  Hereditary  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
who  was  father  of  James,  and  he  of  John,  who  had 
issue,Ingelramde Fiennes, who  was  slainatAcon, 
in  the  Holy  Land,  in  1190.  “ He  married  Sybil 
de  Tyngrie,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Erasmus 
de  Bologne,  nephew  to  Maud,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, wife  of  King  Stephen,  from  which  match 
proceeded  William  de  Fiennes,  who  suceeded  to 
the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Bologne.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ingelram,  whose  son 
William  was  educated  with  Prince  Edward,  and 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  of 
whom  no  issue  remained.  His  uncle,  Sir 
Giles  Fiennes,  succeeded.  By  his  wife,  Sybil, 


he  had  [issue,  J ohn,  his  son  and  heir,  and  by 
Joan,  his  wife,  had  issue  John  de  Fiennes,  who 
had  to  wife  Maud,  sister  and  heir  of  John 
Monceaux,  of  Hurst-Monceaux,  in  Sussex  ; and 
dying,  left  issue,  Sir  William  Fiennes,  Knt., 
who  having  married  Joan,  youngest  daughter  to 
Geoffrey,  Lord  Say,  and  at  length  co-heir  to 
William,  her  brother,  his  posterity  thereby 
shared  in  the  inheritance  of  that  family,  being 
succeeded  by  William,  his  son  and  heir.”  Remar- 
ried Elizabeth  Batisford,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
two  sons,  Roger  and  James,  the  eldest  of  whom 
left  a son,  Richard,  who,  marrying  Joan, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre, 
was  declared  Lord  Dacre,  and  was  ancestor  of 
that  noble  family. 

James  Fiennes,  the  second  son,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  as  having  been  called  to 
Parliament  as  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  became 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King, 
Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England.  Such  rapid  advance- 
ment was,  however,  distasteful  to  the  mal- 
contents of  this  kingdom;  and  the  king,  to 
appease  them,  sequestered  Lord  Say  from  his 
office  of  treasurer  and,  as  is  supposed,  to  insure 
his  safety  from  his  enemies,  committed  him  to 
the  Tower.  The  rebels,  under  Jack  Cade, 


however,  forced  the  Tower,  carried  Lord 
Say  to  the  Guildhall,  and  after  a mock  trial, 
hurried  him  to  the  Standard  in  Cheapsido, 
where  “ they  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  on 
a pole,  causing  his  naked  body  to  be  drawn  at  a 
horse's  tail  into  Southwark,  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Waterings  and  there  hanged  and  quartered.”  * 
The  murder  of  Lord  Say  took  place  July  4, 
29th  Henry  VI.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
William  Fiennes  (by  his  wife,  Emeline  Cromer), 
who,  suffering  much  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  was 
compelled  to  part  with  the  greater  part  of  his  es- 
tates and  offices.  His  patent  of  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  he  as- 
signed to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 


* These  are  the  charges  which,  according  to  Shak- 
speare,  Jack  Cade  urged  against  the  Lord  Say : — 

“ Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a grammar-school ; and  whereas,  before, 
our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used;  and,  contrary 
to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a paper 
mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men 
about  thee,  that  usually  talk  about  a noun,  and  a verb,  and 
such  abominable  words,  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to 
hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor 
men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to 
answer:  moreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison;  and 
because  they  could  notread,  thou  hast  hanged  them  when 
indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have  been 
live.” 


No.  VIII.— KNOLE  HOUSE.  1 


NOLE  HOUSE 

adjoins  the 
pleasant  and 
picturesque 
town  of  Seven- 
oaks,  in  the  fer- 
tile and  beau- 
tiful county  of 
Kent — the  gar- 
den of  Eng- 
land ; situate 
in  its  most 
charming  and  pro- 
ductive district, 
neighbouring  the 
renowned  ‘Wealds, 
and  distant  but  an 
hour  from  the  Me- 
tropolis of  England. 

The  principal  ap- 
proach to  the  man- 
sion is  by  a long 
and  winding  ave- 
nue of  finely' -grown 
beech  trees,  through 
the  extensive  Park 
— the  road  sloping 
and  rising  gradu- 
ally, and  presenting 
frequent  view’s  of 
hill  and  dale — ter- 
minated by  the 
heavy  and  sombre 
stone  front  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  edifice. 
Passing  under  an  embattled  tower,  the  first  or 
outer  quadrangle  is  entered ; hence,  there  is 
another  passage  through  another  tower-portal, 
which  conducts  to  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  so 
to  the 


“ Huge  hall,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,” 
for  which  Knole — one  of  the  stateliest  of  the 
“Stately  Homes  of  England” — has  long  been 
famous. 

Of  Knole,  as  with  most  of  our  grand  old 
mansions,  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  date  of  its  original 
foundation;  “but  the  evident  connection  be- 
tween the  several  properties  of  Knole  and 
Sevenoaks  with  Kemsing,  Otford,  and  Seale, 
coupled  with  the  gifts  of  certain  lands  in 
Kemsing,  to  the  Royal  Abbey  at  Wilton, 
appears  to  identify  those  manors  with  tho 
terra  regia  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent,  who 
had,  it  is  supposed,  one  of  their  palaces  at  Otford, 
to  which  place  Sevenoaks  and  Knole  have 
always  been  esteemed  appendant,  and  were  for 
some  time  after  Domesday  survey  held  by  the 
same  owners.”  Early  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  the  manor  and  estates  of  Knole,  with 
those  of  Braborne  (Bradborne),  Kemsing,  and 
Seale,  were  held  by  Baldwin  de  Bethun,  or 
Betune,  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  first  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  Odo,  Count  of 
Champaigne,  a near  relative,  by  birth,  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  Adeliza.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
sumamed  Le  Gros,  who  was  also  mado  Earl  of 
Yorkshire.  This  nobleman  appears  to  have 
had  an  only  child,  a daughter  named  Hawise, 
w’ho  espoused  William  Mandeville,  Earl  of 
Essex,  who,  on  her  father’s  death,  in  1179,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates.  After  his  death, 
without  issue,  his  widow,  Hawise,  married 
William  de  Fortibus,  who  enjoyed  the  title,  as 
did  also  her  third  husband,  Baldwin  de  Betune 
or  Bethun.  After  his  death,  the  earldom  re- 
verted to  William  de  Fortibus,  the  son  of 
Hawise,  by  her  second  husband. 


THE  ART-JOUBNAL. 


the  Manor  and  estate  of  Knole  he  sold  to  Thomas 
Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  400 
marks,  the  indenture  bearing  date  30  .Tune, 
1456.  After  an  eventful  life,  he  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  title  died  with 
him. 

The  next  owner  of  Knole,  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier, is  said  to  have  “ rebuilt  the  manor-house, 
inclosed  a park  around  the  same,  and  resided 
much  at  it.”  At  his  death,  in  1486,  he  be- 
queathed the  estate  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
Archbishop  Morton,  who  was  visited  at  Knole 
by  King  Henry  VII.,  died  there  in  1500  ; and 
Archbishop  Wareham,  who  was  frequently 
visited  at  Knoleby  Kings  Henry  VII.  and  VIII., 
also  died  there.  Archbishop  Cranmer  also 
resided  here,  and  he,  by  indenture  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  29th  Henry  VIII.,  conveyed  Knole  and 
other  manors  to  the  king  and  his  successors,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  that  monarch,  in  his  fourth 
vear,  granted  it  by  Letters  Patent  to  John 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Northumberland),  on  whose  attainder  and  exe- 
cution, in  1553,  it  again  reverted  to  the  crown. 

Knole  was  next,  by  Queen  Mary,  granted 
to  Cardinal  Pole  for  life.  By  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  the  manor  and 
house  of  Knole,  and  other  estates  were  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester;  but  were  again  surrendered,  a few 
years  later,  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who 
then  granted  them  to  Thomas  Sackville,  after- 
wards Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset. 

It  were,  indeed,  a long  story  to  tell  of  all  the 
famous  deeds  of  the  noble  family  of  Sackville, 
and  one  that  would  take  more  space  than  can 
be  occupied  by  the  whole  of  this  article.  We 
must,  therefore,  pass  over  the  earlier  members 
of  the  family  so  as  to  reach  the  first  who  owned 
Knole  and  its  surroundings— Thomas  Sackville, 
Lord  Buckhurst.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Sackville,  Lent  Reader  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Treasurer  to  the  Army  of  that  monarch,  by  his 
first  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  When  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  married  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Baker,  and  held  many  offices  in  the  realm, 
being  selected  by  the  queen,  “ by  her  particular 
choice  and  liking,  to  a continual  private  atten- 
dance upon  her  own  person.”  In  1567  he  was 
created  Baron  Buckhurst.  In  1571  ho  was 
sent  on  a special  mission  to  Charles  IX.  of 
France  to  negotiate  the  proposed  marriage  of 
his  royal  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou;  and  later  on,  he  was  deputed  to 
convey  the  sentence  of  her  doom  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  1587  he  went  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  Low  Countries,  and  figured  promi- 
nently in  almost  all  the  events  of  the  eventful 
period  in  which  he  lived.  After  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, Lord  Buckhurst  was  created,  by  James  I., 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  was  continued  in  his  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  He  died 
in  1608.  Of  his  abilities  as  an  author  (for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ot  his  age)* 
Spenser  wrote, — 

“ Whose  leanied  muse  hath  writ  her  own  record 
In  golden  verse,  worthy  immortal  fame.” 

And  this  opinion  is  endorsed,  not  only  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  by  people  of  every  age 
since  his  time.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  author  of  the  earliest  English  tragedy  in 
blank  verse,  Gordubuc,  and  The  Induction  to 
a Mirrour  for  Magistrates  one  of  the  noblest 
poems  in  the  language.  Gordubuc  is  praised 
by  Sidney  for  its  “ notable  moralitie,”  and  the 

* The  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset  is  also  celebrated  in  the 
History  of  Literature : he  was  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
licentious  court  of  Charles  the  Second ; the  associate  of 
Rochester,  Villiers,  and  Sedley;  but  subsequently  the 
patron  of  Prior,  Dryden,  Butler,  Congreve,  Addison,  and 
Pope.  Prior  he  rescued  from  a vintner’s  tap,  and  Butler 
“ owed  to  him  that  the  court  tasted  his  ‘Hudibras.’”  His 
reputation  as  an  author  rests  upon  a poem  consisting  of  no 
more  than  eleven  stanzas — the  song”  beginning — 

“ To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land,” 
said  to  have  been  written  on  ship-board,  on  the  night 
preceding  a sea-fight.  It  is  an  elegant  composition,  and 
manifests  a heedlessness  of  danger  natural  to  a gallant 
youth.  Pope  hails  him  as — 

“The  grace  of  courts,  the  Muse’s  pride.” 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  a generous 
and  liberal  friend  to  men  of  letters,  but  a judicious  patron 
to  those  who  needed  help. 


poem  is  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Fairy 
Queen.  All  contemporaries  agree  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  this  truly  noble 
man.  One  of  them  thus  draws  his  character : — 
“ How  many  rare  things  were  in  him ! who 
more  loving  unto  his  wife ! who  more  kind 
unto  his  children ! who  more  fast  unto  his 


friend ! who  more  moderate  unto  his  enemy ! 
who  more  true  to  his  word !” 

This  truly  great  nobleman  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Robert  as  second  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  died 
within  a year  of  attaining  to  that  dignity.  He 
married  first,  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  second,  Anne, 


whom  the  earl  and  countess  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  most  faithfully  attached.”  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  as  fifth  Earl  of 


* “A  lady  of  great  charity,  and  who  rebuilt  several 
chapels  and  churches  within  her  demesnes  in  the  north, 
viz.,  founded  an  hospital  for  a governess  and  twelve  widows 
at  Appleby;  repaired  the  town-hall,  school-house,  and 
bridge  there  ; rebuilt  partly  the  tower  steeple  at  Skipton ; 
totally  rebuilt  the  tower  steeple  at  Bongate.  near  Appleby  ; 
the  chapels  of  Brougham  and  Malestang,  and  church  of 


Dorset,  who  married  Lady  Frances  Cranfield, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who 
repurchased  Knole  of  the  trustees  of  Henry 
Smith,  and  was  succeeded,  as  sixth  earl,  by  his 
son,  Charles,  who  had  previously  been  created 


Ninekik.’’— Collins.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
George,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  She  married,  first,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  and,  second,  Philip  Hubert,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery. 


daughter  of  Sir  George  Spencer,  and  was  sue-  1 
ceeded  by  his  second  son  of  the  first  marriage,  | 
Richard,  as  third  Earl  of  Dorset.  This  noble- 
man— who  was  notorious  for  the  prodigal  mag- 
nificence of  his  household,  and  had  to  sell 
Knole  to  a Mr.  Smith  of  Wandsworth — married, 
two  days  before  his  father’s  death,  the  famous 
Lady  Ann  Clifford,*  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 


Cumberland.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Edward  Sackville,  whose  name  is  notorious  in 
history  in  the  matter  of  his  unfortunate  and 
fatal  duel  with  Lord  Bruce,  of  Kinloss.  He 
married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Curzon,  of  Croxall  and  Derbyshire,  “ to  whose 
charge  the  instruction  of  the  young  princess 
was  committed  by  the  unfortunate  Charles,  to 


H 


Baron  Cranfield,  and  -who  married,  first,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Hervey  Bagot  and  widow  of 
the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  and,  second,  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Compton,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, by  whom  he  had  a son,  Lionel,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and  made  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  many  other  offices,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  all  affairs  of  the  state.  He  was  succeeded 
as  second  Duke  of  Dorsot,  by  his  son  Charles, 
who,  among  his  other  offices,  held  that  of 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Vis- 
count Shannon,  who  was  mistress  of  the  Robes 
to  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  but  had  no  issue. 
Ho  was  succeeded  in  1769  by  his  nephew,  John 
Frederick,  as  third  duke.  He  married,  in  1790, 
Arabella  Diana,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Cope,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  George 
John  Frederick  (who  succeeded  him  as  fourth 
duke);  Mary, married  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth ; 
and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Earl  Delawarr. 
The  third  duke  died  in  1799,  his  only  son  being 
at  that  time  in  his  sixth  year.  The  duchess, 
who  married,  secondly,  Lord  Whitworth,  resided 
at  Knole  till  hor  death,  in  1825 ; the  fourth  duke 
her  son,  who  had  only  three  months  before 
attained  his  majority,  being  killed  by  a fall 
from  his  horse  in  1815.  At  his  death  Knole 
and  some  other  estates  passed  to  his  sister 
and  co-heiress,  the  Lady  Mary  Sackville,  who 
married,  first,  in  1811,  Other  Archer,  sixth  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  and,  second,  William  Pitt,  second 
Baron  and  first  Earl  Amherst,  but  had  no  issue 
by  either  of  those  marriages.  Her  ladyship 
died  in  1864,  and  the  estates  then  passed  to  her 
sister  and  co-heiress,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Sack- 
ville, Baroness  Buckhurst,  wife  of  the  late 
George  John  Sackville- West,  fifth  Earl  Dela- 
warr, and  is  the  mother  of  the  present  peer, 
Charles  Richard,  sixth  Lord  Delawarr,  heir  to 
the  titles  of  Earl  Delawarr ; the  Honourable 
Reginald  Windsor  Sackville- West,  heir  to  his 
mother’s  title  of  the  barony  of  Buckhurst,  mar- 
ried to  Constance  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
A.  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  and  has  issue  two 
sons;  the  Honourable  Mortimer  Sackville- West, 
married  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Major- 
General  William  Dickson ; the  Honourable 
Lionel  Sackville- West ; the  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Edward  Sackville-West,  married  to  Geor- 
giana,  daughter  of  George  Dodwell.  Esq. ; the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  married  to  F.  C.  H.  Russell, 
Esq.,  heir-presumptive  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
the  Lady  Mary  Catherine,  married  to  the  late 
Marquis  of  Salisbury ; and  the  Lady  Arabella 
Diana,  married  to  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman, 
Bart. 

The  sixth  Earl  of  Delawarr,  Charles  Richard 
Sackville-West,  C.B.,  the  present  noble  owner 
of  the  estates,  was  born  in  1815,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1869;  educated  at  Harrow,  and  en- 
tered the  43rd  Foot,  1833;  Captain 21st  Fusiliers, 
1842 ; Major  in  the  Army,  1846 ; Brevet-Colonel. 
1850 ; Lieut. -Colonel  and  Colonel,  1854  ; Major- 
General,  1864;  his  lordship,  as;  Lord  West, 
served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  1845 ; was 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Lord  Gough  at  the  battles  of 
Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Military  Secretary 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  ; was 
present  at  Sobraon,  and  has  received  medal  and 
clasps;  served  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  at  the 
battles  of  the  Alma  and  Balaclava,  and  com- 
manded a detached  wing  at  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann,  and  commanded  a regiment  at  Sebastopol. 
His  lordship  is  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  a Knight  of  the  Medjidie,  &c. 

Knole  House,  is  full  of  highly  honour- 
able and  deeply  interesting  associations  with 
the  past.  Seen  from  a distance  the  mansion 
appears  irregular;  but,  although  the  erection 
of  several  periods,  and  enlarged,  from  time 
to  time,  to  meet  the  wants  or  wishes  of  its 
immediate  occupiers,  it  exhibits  few  parts 
out  of  harmony  with  the  whole ; and  presents 
a striking  and  very  imposing  example  of  the 
earlier  Baronial  Mansion,  such  as  it  was  before 
settled  peace  in  Britain  warranted  the  with- 
drawal of  all  means  of  defence  in  cases  of 
attack  from  open  or  covert  enemies.  The 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  “ the  house,”  is  sug- 


gestive of  many  sad,  or  pleasant,  memories. 
From  the  summits  of  knolls,  in  the  noble  and 
well-stocked  park,  extensive  views  are  obtained 
of  the  adjacent  country.  Scattered  about  the 
wealds  of  Kent  are  the  tall  spires  of  scores  of 
village  churches : Hever — recalling  the  fate  of 
the  murdered  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  destiny  of 
the  deserted  Anne  of  Cleves ; Penshurst — the 
cradle  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sidneys  ; Eridge — 
once  great  Warwick’s  hunting-seat ; the  still 
frowning  battlements  of  Tunbridge  Castle;  these 
and  other  subjects,  within  ken,  demand  thought, 
and  induce  reflection ; both  cf  which  obtain 
augmented  power  while  treading  the  graceful 
corridors  and  stately  chambers  of  the  time- 
honoured  mansion.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
authentic  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  various 
epochs  who,  when  living,  flourished  here ; not 
alone  the  noble  and  wealthy  owners  of  the  old 
hall,  but  the  worthies  who  sojourned  there  as 
guests — to  have  sheltered,  aided,  and  befriended 
whom  is  now  the  proudest,  as  it  will  be  the 
most  enduring,  of  all  the  boasts  of  lordly 
Knole. 

Visitors  are  generously  admitted  into  the 
more  interesting  and  attractive  of  the  apart- 
ments ; and  they  are  full  of  treasures  of  Art — 
not  of  paintings  alone,  although  of  these  every 
chamber  is  a storehouse,  but  of  curious  and  rare 


productions,  from  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  examples  of  the  artists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  characteristic  works  of  the  English 
artisan  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  when  a vast  amount  of  labour  was 
bestowed  upon  the  commonest  articles  of  every- 
day use. 

In  the  porter’s  apartments,  adjoining  the 
entrance,  is  what  may  be  called  the  Retainers’ 
Armoury — an  apartment  lined  with  old  flint  and 
steel  muskets  of  formidable  bore,  cutlasses, 
skull-caps,  and  other  warlike  implements,  in- 
cluding some  fine  halberds.  Preserved  rather 
for  state  than  service,  the  once  formidable 
weapons  tell  a tale  of  sterner  times.  It  is  said 
that  Cromwell,  on  taking  Knole  House,  carried 
away  several  waggon-loads  of  arms.  Even 
now  the  position  is  so  strong,  that  a garrison 
of  500  men,  loopholing  the  walls,  and  taking 
the  defensive  measures  prescribed  by  the  mili- 
tary science  of  the  day,  would  be  able  to  make 
it  a “tough  job”  to  turn  them  out.  The  curious 
brick  loopholing  of  the  wall  of  a large  build- 
ing, looking  like  a barn,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  pile,  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
practised  for  the  use  of  archers.  In  a court- 
yard near,  the  wall  has  been  raised,  and  that 
at  a period  which  is  widely  removed  from  the 
date  of  its  erection.  In  the  lower  and  thicker 
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portion  is  a window  of  the  style  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Close  by,  in  the 
upper  and  receding  portion,  is  an  opening  with 
the  flat,  four-centred  arch  of  the  Tudor  times. 

The  first  court  entered  by  the  visitor  is  the 
“ Green  Court,”  in  which  are  the  famous  figures 
of  the  Gladiator,  and  of  Venus  rising  from 
the  bath.  Around  this  court  are  “ Lord 
John’s  Apartments,”  the  “ Green  House,”  the 
“Bishop’s  Stables,”  and  various  offices.  The 
next  court  is  known  as  the  “ Stone  Court,”  from 
which  Knole  House  itself  is  entered.  From 
the  “ Great  Hall,”  a fine  old  staircase  leads  to 
tho  “Brown  Gallery.” 

The  Brown  Gallery  is  oak-panelled,  and  con- 
tains a large  number  of  portraits  : copies,  princi- 
pally, in  one  style,  apparently  by  one  hand,  and 
in  similar  frames ; they  are  chiefly  of  the  worthies 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  form  a 
series  of  much  interest.  In  this  gallery, 
also,  are  many  of  those  “easy  chairs”  of  the 
same  epoch,  for  which  the  house  at  Knole  has 
long  been  famous,  and  which  have  been  so 
valuable  to  artists.*  It  is  a long  and  narrow 

* Some  of  our  engravings  are  from  drawings  by  Miss 
Louise  Kayner,  a lady  who  lias  achieved  high  fame  in  this 
special  department  of  Art,  and  who  has  spent  many 
months  in  copying  the  peculiarities  of  Knole  House. 
Ollier  engravings  are  from  photographs  supplied  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Stanger  and  Son,  of  Scveuoaks. 


apartment,  panelled,  roofed,  and  floored  with 
oak.  Here  the  antique  fastenings  to  the  doors 
and  windows  are  preserved  in  their  early  purity  ; 
the  stained  windows  are  fresh,  as  if  painted 
yesterday;  while  the  historic  portraits  give 
vitality  to  the  striking  and  interesting  scene, 
and  seem  to  remove  two  centuries  from  between 
the  present  and  the  past. 

From  the  Brown  Gallery,  a passage  leads  to 
the  chapel,  fitted  up  with  tapestry,  with  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  the  other  accessories  of 
a place  of  worship.  The  chapel  ;is  of  stately 
proportions,  and  flooded  with  a golden  light, 
admitted  through  the  eastern  window,  which 
is  full  of  old  yellow  stained  glass.  It  is 
kept  in  perfect  order  for  daily  service ; but 
the  appearance  of  English  texts,  written 
in  that  imitation  of  old  English  which  has 
i lately  become  prevalent,  seems  to  jar  with 
the  traditional  catholicity  of  the  spot.  The 
private  gallery  is,  in  fact,  a large  room,  in 
I which  the  members  of  the  family  can  be  present 
at  the  worship,  unseen  by  the  servants  or  any 
! other  attendants.  The  gallery  is  hung  with 
some  very  fine  tapestry,  of  a bold  style  of  exe- 
cution, and  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
subject  is  not  explained  by  the  tradition  of  the 
I spot.  It  appears  to  refer  to  the  legend  of  St. 

! Veronica,  as  the  marvellous  Sudarium,  or 
I handkerchief  bearing  the  impression  of  the 


I 
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features  of  Christ,  is  displayed,  in  one  scene,  to 
the  astonishment  of  a truculent  personage  in 
an  enormous  crown,  who  appears  repeatedly  in 
various  parts  of  the  canvas,  and  no  doubt  re- 
presents * ‘ the  Emperor  ” — a title  of  singular  elas- 
ticity in  monkish  stories.  The  chapel  is  directly 
connected  with  the  home-chambers  of  the  family ; 
these  are  hung  -with  rare  pictures  by  the  great 
old  masters,  filled  with  objects  of  virtu , gathered 
in  various  countries  by  several  members  of  the 
race,  and  distributed  with  judgment  and  taste. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Brown  Gallery  are 
Lady  Betty  Germaine’s*  bed-room  and  dressing- 
room  ; here  also  are  fire-dogs,  cabinets,  and 
easy  chairs,  that  time  has  made  picturesque. 
Here  too  is  the  “Spangled  bed-room,”  which 
owes  its  name  to  the  character  of  its  dra- 
peries. The  Billiard-room  is  then  reached,  and 
then  the  Leicester  Gallery,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  range ; it  is  full  of  portraits,  of  the 
highestmerit,bygreatmasters — that  of  the  poet- 
earl  of  Surrey  being  among  its  chief  attractions. 
Leading  from  this  gallery  is  the  Venetian  bed- 
room with  its  dressing-room ; between  them  hangs 
a portrait  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who 
gave  the  gallery  its  name — Nicolo  Molino. 
The  looking-glass  in  this  apartment  repays 
careful  attention.  It  is  framed  in  ebony,  banded 
with  silver  ; and  in  this,  and  similar  articles  of 
furniture,  the  examples  afforded  of  a free,  bold 
style  of  silver-work,  English  in  its  character, 
and  eminently  adapted  to  show  to  advantage 
the  lustrous  surface  of  the  noble  metal,  are  very 
striking.  In  some  of  the  vases  and  sconces,  of 
which  copies  are  now  to  be  seen  at  South  Ken- 
sington, the  same  class  of  workmanship  may  be 
studied.f 

Lovers  of  heraldic  antiquity  will  look  with 
respectful  affection  at  the  pedigree  of  the  noble 
family,  a ponderous  roll  of  parchment,  fixed  in 
a frame,  as  on  the  roller  of  a blind,  so  that  it 
can  be  drawn  out  for  consultation.  The  arms 
blazoned  on  the  portion  visible,  are  those  borne 
in  1586.  Close  by  is  a second  roll,  of  equal 
length,  but  of  narrower  width,  which  appears  to 
contain  drawings  of  tombs  and  monuments, 
and  copies  of  painted  windows,  illustrative  of 
the  pedigree. 

The  Cartoon  Gallery — so  called  as  containing 
copies  by  My  tens  of  six  of  the  cartoons  of 
Kaffaelle — is  also  full  of  historic  portraits. 

“The  King’s  Room,”  the  room  in  which  it 
is  said,  though  without  any  direct  evidence,  that 
James  I.  slept,  % when  a guest  at  Knole,  is  lined 


* Lady  Betty  Germaine  was  a great  patroness  of  litera- 
ture and  the  Arts.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley  and  seeond  wife  to  Sir  John  Germaine.  Lying 
without  issue,  she  left,  as  did  her  husband,  an  immense 
property  to  her  nephew.  Lord  George  Sackville,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Germaine : after  his  disgrace 
for  alleged  military  incompetency  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
he  was  loaded  with  honours  by  George  ill.,  and  by  him 
created  Viscount  Sackville  and  Baron  Bolebrooke.  Lady 
Betty,  by  her  will,  left  to  Lady  Vere  £20,000;  to  Lord 
George  Sackville  £20,000  and  Drayton  House  and  estate ; 
and,  after  other  legacies,  left  the  residue  of  her  property  to 
be  equally  divided  between  them. 

t Some  very  fine  electrotypes,  taken  from  plate  lent  by 
the  Countess  de  la  Wurr.  from  Knole,  have  been  placed  in 
the  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Among  them  will  be 
noticed  a pair  of  sconces,  adorned  with  a warrior  bearing 
a club  ; a silver  vase,  16  inches  high  and  12  inches  wide, 
gadrooned,  and  ornamented  with  a row  of  rams’  heads. 
There  is  an  elliptical  dish,  with  four  handles,  bearing  the 
Sackville  arms  in  repousse  work,  and  wrought  with  open- 
work, birds,  and  foliage,  2 feet  1 inch  long  by  1 foot 
7 inches  wide — a noble  piece  of  plate.  A vase  and  cover, 
IS  inches  high  by  11  inches  wide,  gadrooned  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  adorned  with  masks,  fruit,  and  foliage,  and  a 
bowl,  9 inches  by  10  inches,  also  adorned  with  foliage,  are 
specimens  of  bold  fourteenth-century  work,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  material  employed,  from  which  our  workers 
in  silver  and  in  gold-plate  might  derive  valuable  lessons. 
So,  for  that  matter,  may  the  purchasers  of  these  costly 
articles.  With  five  fine  English  vases  and  four  sconces 
are  to  be  seen,  in  the  same  case,  two  Indian  vases  and  two 
perfume  casters,  also  of  Indian  work.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  minute  and  patient  detail  of  the  Oriental  work- 
man, and  the  bold,  but  not  ungraceful,  touch  of  his  western 
fellow-silversmith,  is  highly.instructive.  The  above  splendid 
objects  are  eleetrotyped  in  copper,  silvered  over  by  the 
same  process.  The  artists  employed  have  evidently  shown 
due  attention  to  the  proper  state  of  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  time  when  the  moulds  were  taken. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  copies  is  that  of  silver  itself ; 
it  is  such  as  to  deceive  any  but  the  minutest  examination. 
The  difference  between  articles  of  silver  and  those  of 
silver-plate  (that  is,  copper  silvered  over)  is  generally  dis- 
cernible at  a glance.  This  criticism  cannot  apply  to  the 
copies  of  the  Knole  plate,  more  especially  if  seen  by  the 
lustre  ofjabundant  artificial  light.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  sconces  performing  their  natural  office. 

t It  seems  most  probable  that  the  furniture  of  this 
room  is  what  was  prepared  for  the  king  at  the  grand 
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with  tapestry  detailing  the  story  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; the  hangings  of  the  bed  are  thickly 
“inlaid”  with  silver — it  is  tissue  of  the  costliest 
kind  ; a mirror  of  silver,  an  art-specimen  of  the 
rarest  order;  the  various  articles  of  the  toilet 
in  the  same  metal ; two  marvellous  ebony 
cabinets,  and  other  objects  of  great  worth, 
account  for  the  expenditure  said  to  have  been 


incidental  to  the  visit  of  the  sovereign : it  is 
added  that  as  they  were  there  placed  and 
arranged  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

The  Dining-room  contains  the  portraits  of 
men  made  famous  by  genius  rather  than  rank  : 
here  are  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher, 
Chaucer,  Congreve,  Gay,  Rowe,  Garth,  Cowley, 


Swift,  Otway,  Pope,  Milton,  Addison,  Waller, 
Dryden,  Hobbs,  Newton,  Locke  (the  six  last 
named  byKneller),  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Garrick  (marvellous  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds),  Walter  Scott,  and  other  heroes  of 
the  pen ; many  of  whom  were  honoured  visitors 
at  Knole  during  their  lives,  and  have  been 
reverenced  there  since  they  left  earth. 


The  Crimson  Drawing-room  contains  pictures 
by  Reynolds,  Wouvermans,  Parmigiano,  Van- 
dyke, Holbein,  Lely,  the  Caracci,  Titian, 
Berghem,  and  others. 

The  collection  of  fire-dogs  at  Knole  is  sin- 
gularly rich ; those  which  adorn  the  “ Cartoon 
Gallery  ” supply  us  with  our  initial  letter ; but 
every  room  throughout  the  mansion  contains  a 


pair  equally  curious  and  fine  — the  greater 
number  being  of  chased  silver.  The  chairs  and 


reception  given  to  him  at  Oxford  by  the  duke,  and  after-  ! 
wards  brought  to  Knole.  Knole  lias  not,  however,  been  j 
without  its  royal  visitors,  as  we  have  already  stated — 1 
among  them  were  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  ; 
Elizabeth. 


seats  of  various  kinds,  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  house,  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  so 
many  models  for  the  artist. 

We  may  not  omit  some  notice  of  the  Retainers’ 
Gallery,  a gallery  that  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  house  : it  is  the  topmost  floor.  From  its 
peculiarly  picturesque  character  it  has  been 
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drawn  or  painted  by  nearly  every  artist  whose  j tainers  feasted  long  ago.  In  a window  of  the 
pencil  has  found  work  at  Ivnole.  billiard-room  is  a painting  on  glass  of  a knight 

The  Staircase  at  the  grand  entrance  is  sin-  in  armour,  representing  the  famous  ancestor  of 
gular  and  interesting ; parts  of  it  are  old,  but  ! the  Sackvilles ; and  in  the  Cartoon  Gallery  are, 
the  decorative  portions  are  of  a modern,  and  also  on  glass,  the  amorial  bearings  of  twenty- 
not  of  a good,  character.  one  of  his  descendants,  ending  with  Richard, 

The  Great  Hall  has  its  “ dais,”  its  “ Minstrels’  the  third  Earl  of  Dorset.  Of  the  several  “ Gal- 
Gallery,”  and  even  its  oak  tables,  where  re-  ; leries,”  and  the  drawing-rooms,  it  is  sufficient 


kxole:  the 

to  state  that  they  are  magnificent  in  reference 
to  their  contents,  and  beautiful  as  regards  the 
style  of  decoration  accorded  to  each.  There  is 
indeed  no  part  of  the  noble  building  which 
may  not  afford  exquisite  and  useful  models  to 
the  painter  ; a fact  of  which  the  noble  owners 
are  fully  aware,  for  to  artists  they  have  afforded 


time  into  picturesque  forms,  sometimes  singly, 
here  and  there  in  groups,  and  occasionally  in 
long  and  gracefully  arched  avenues : of  the 
latter  is  the  Duchess's  walk.  The  gardens  too 
are  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  park  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  striking, 'if  not 
the  most  extensive,  in  the  kingdom. 


STAIRCASE. 

repeated  facilities  for  study.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  recognise,  in  some  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  modem  Art,  copies  of  the  gems 
which  give  value  and  adornment  to  the  noble 
House  of  ELnole. 

The  beeches  of  Knole  have  long  been  famous : 
they  are  of  magnificent  growth,  gnarled  by 


There  is  not  a gallery,  not  a room,  that  does 
not  teach  to  the  present  and  the  future  the 
lessons  that  are  to  be  learned  from  the  past. 
Every  step  has  its  reminder  of  the  great  men 
who  have  flourished  in  times  gone  by,  to  leave 
their  impress  on  their  “hereafter” — 

“ Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 


CAUSERIES  D’UN  CURIEUX.* 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  we  had  occasion 
to  notice,  emphatically,  two  very  remarkable 
books,  published  in  Paris  by  the  leading  house 
of  rion  — both  essentially  connected  with  Art — 
theone  by  its  subject-matter,  “The  Lifeof  Thor- 
waldsen,”  the  other,  “ The  Life  of  St.  Kotburg,” 
for  its  numerous  and  masterly  illustrations. 
Again,  we  cannot,  in  like  maimer,  avoid  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  pub- 
lication coming  from  the  same  quarter,  and  that 
also  in  consequence  of  its  connection,  not 
indeed  wholly,  but  very  considerably,  with  Art, 
and  Arts  too,  in  England.  We  allude  to  a 
work  entitled  as  above,  Causer ies  d'un  Curieux, 
one  of  the  most  striking  that,  in  our  time,  has 
signalised  French  literature.  We  cannot  trans- 
pose these  “ Causeries  ” into  an  equally  happy, 
succinct,  and  significant  English  title.  Let  us 
style  them  “ Colloquies  of  a Curious  Inquirer.” 
Here,  we  have  nothing  of  the  contemporaneous 
historic  role  of  St.  Simon,  nor  of  D’ Israeli's 
anecdotic  miscellany.  W e want  also  some 
two  or  more  dramatis  persona  to  revive  the  form 
of  Ciceronian  disquisitions.  We  may  be  re- 
minded, however,  in  these  pages,  of  Gibbon’s 
“ Extraits  de  mon  Journal,”  or  of  what  is  told  of 
Coleridge’s  conversational  monopolies.  They 
may  be  considered  as  recording  the  readings, 
reveries,  and  researches  of  one,  who,  having  a 
mind  vastly  replenished  with  miscellaneous 
topics  of  interest,  proves  that  he  has  also  the 
feeling  and  faculty  to  commend  them  to  others 
in  most  felicitous  lucubrations.  Beit  remarked, 
that  we  do  not,  on  this  occasion,  note  the  literary 
birth  of  a rare  intellectual  offspring.  Already 
three  of  M.  de  Conches'  volumes  have  come 
before  the  world,  in  the  years  1862  and  1864  ; 
and  to  them  we  have  fortunately  been  intro- 
duced, on  the  recent  appearance,  in  sequence,  of 
ihe  fourth  volume.  The  former  were  but  the 
beginning  of  an  end,  which  has  not  as  yet 
arrived — the  current  of  intelligence  which 
supplied  them  still  rolls  deeply  on,  labitur 
ct  laletur.  Their  author  is  a French  nobleman, 
M.  Le  Baron  Feuillet  de  Conches,  familiarly 
known  in  veteran  diplomatic  circles,  as  well  as 
in  the  literary  world,  and  at  present  holding 
the  honourable  and  responsible  office  of  intro- 
ducer of  Ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

Many  of  the  topics  in  these  volumes  have 
been  suggested  by  the  contents  of  a very  choice, 
artistic,  and  literary  museum,  belonging  to  M. 
de  Conches,  which  is  especially  enriched  by  a 
copious  collection  of  most  interesting  auto- 
graphs, and  in  Paris  is  regarded  with  much 
esteem.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  him  in 
this  retreat,  luxuriating  in  a subtly  delicate 
review  of  these  objects,  and  with  a curiosa 
felicitas  of  scrutiny  developing  the  various, 
and  often  wide-spreading,  interest  with  which 
they  might  be  found  intimately  connected.  In 
the  imaginary  conversations  through  which  the 
outer  world  is  made  participant  of  all  this,  a 
most  clear,  vivid,  and  winning  intelligence  will 
be  found  combined  with  an  unequivocal  erudi- 
tion, tested  continuously  by  minute  and  unfail- 
ing reference. 

It  would  not,  need  wto  observe,  accord  with 
our  special  regime,  to  follow  M.  de  Conches  in 
all  the  singular  and  interesting  topics  through 
which  his  fancy  leads  him.  "We  must  be 
content  to  tarry  with  him  over  some  of  those 
that  have  directly,  or  indirectly,  reference  to 
Art.  One  of  these,  which  appears  early  in  his 
first  volume,  involves  the  exposure  of  a superla- 
tively bold  imposition,  into  which,  in  the  early 
centuries,  the  Christian  Church  was  more  or 
less  beguiled.  We  allude  to  the  pretended 
portrait  of  the  Redeemer— penned,  not  pencilled, 
and  attributed  to  Lentulus,  the  Roman  Pro- 
consul  of  Judea  before  Herod.  The  following 
is  a translation  of  the  graphic  likeness  contained 
in  the  well-known  letter  affirmed  to  have  been 
addressed  by  that  dignitary  to  the  Senate. 

“ At  this  time  a certain  man  appeared,  and  he 
still  lives,  endowed  with  extraordinary  power. 
People  in  general  speak  of  him  as  a great 


* Causeries  d’un  Curieux  : Varietes  d’Histoire 
et  d’Arts.  Par  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Paris : 
Henri  Plon,  Imprimeur-Editeur. 
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prophet : his  disciples  call  him  the  Son  of  God. 
He  restores  life  to  the  dead,  and  gives  reno- 
vated health  to  parties  afflicted  with  every 
species  of  ailment  or  disease.  In  figure  he  is 
tall,  and  finely  proportioned.  His  countenance 
is  severe,  yet  touching;  so  that  he  is  beheld  at 
once  with  awe  and  with  love.  His  hair,  which 
is  of  a colour  like  wine,  falls  straight  and  simply 
down  to  beneath  his  ears  ; from  thence  to  his 
shoulders  it  breaks  with  bright  and  grace- 
ful waive,  and  then  divides  backwards,  on 
either  side,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  His 
forehead  is  broad  and  fair.  His  face  spotless, 
and  lit  up  with  a gentle  tint  of  red.  His  ex- 
pression is  wholly  open  and  gracious  to  look 
upon.  His  nose  and  mouth  are  faultless.  His 
beard  full,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  double-forked.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and 
singularly  brilliant.  In  reprehending,  or  in 
severe  condemnation,  he  is  fearful ; in  teaching 
and  urgent  exhortation,  his  tongue  is  all  sweet- 
ness and  winning.  His  face,  while  grave,  is 
wondrously  prepossessing.  He  has  been  seen  to 
weep,  but  never  once  to  laugh.  With  body 
bent  urgently  forward,  his  hands  are  raised  and 
emphatic : his  arms  are  admirable.  The  import 
of  his  discourse  is  ever  gravely  considerate : his 
words  are  few.  He  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
aspect  amongst  the  children  of  men.” 

Here,  indeed,  was  a portrait  executed  with  a 
minutely  graphic  pen  of  seemingly  scrupulous 
fidelity ; and  yet  it  was  but  an  “ unreal 
mockery  ” — an  effort  of  imagination  to  give  a 
phantasm  the  very  form  of  reality — at  best,  a 
pious  fraud,  but  a fraud  unequivocal,  having 
only  a deeper  purport  than  those  of  Chatterton, 
or  Macpherson. 

M.  de  Conches  takes  it  in  hand  to  establish, 
clear  as  the  light  of  day,  its  assured  apocryphal 
defect ; and  it  is  admirable  to  note  the  delicate 
subtlety  of  critical  scalpel  with  which  he  ana- 
tomises his  subject — proving,  and  with  evi- 
dences drawn  from  deep  and  various  research, 
that  at  the  time  in  question  there  had  been  no 
such  Lentulus,  and  that  no  such  living  likeness 
of  the  Redeemer  was  recognised  by  the  earlier 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

This  inquiry  naturally  leads  to  another  and 
very  singular  theme,  viz.,  the  contrasted  tradi- 
tion of  the  aspect  of  the  Messiah,  according  to 
the  contesting  opinions  of  Doctors  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches : the  former 
zealously  holding  out  for  an  unprepossessing 
ugliness,  upon  the  strength  of  Isaiah's  text— 
“ He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness  ; and  when 
we  shall  see  him  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  him ; ” the  latter  taking  for 
their  guide,  the  words  of  Psalm  xlv.— “ Thou 
art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men.”  Indepen- 
dent of  these  two  antagonistic  opinions,  each 
country  (avers  the  schismatic  Photius)  modi- 
fies the  character  of  the  Redeemer's  portraiture, 
so  as  to  impart  to  it  a likeness  of  its  special 
physiognomy  ; so  that  the  Ethiopians,  in  their 
turn,  did  not  fail  fondly  to  give  it  a mask  of 
black. 

It  is  singular  with  what  deep  and  various 
erudition  M.  de  Conches  illustrates  this  re- 
markable topic — clearly  condensing  all  that  has 
been  best  written  on  the  questioned  issue. 

Naturally  connected  with  this  subject,  follows 
the  like  inquiry  respecting  the  traditional,  or 
ideal,  portraiture  of  the  Virgin.  This  too 
had  its  career  of  transition  through  vague 
mysticism  and  barbaric  absurdity,  until  it 
happily  attained  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
Raffaelle,  Correggio,  and  Carlo  Dolci. 

“In  proportion,”  says  M.  de  Conches,  “as 
Art  tended  toward  extinction,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  painters  threw  a gloom 
over  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin,  and  would  persist 
in  presenting  it  in  black.  At  the  same  period, 
when  made  a subject  for  sculpture  it  was  uni- 
formly in  ebony : “ I am  black,  but  comely  ” — 
Nigra  sum,  sedformosa — said  the  Sulamite. 

“ All  the  black  painted  Virgins  are  attributed 
to  St.  Luke.”  That  this  was  an  apocryphal 
proceeding,  and,  indeed,  that  St.  Luke  had  no 
pretensions  beyond  those  of  a physician,  is 
clearly  shown  by  our  most  curious  of  investi- 
gators, who  completes  his  treatment  of  this 
topic  by  a review  of  all  those — and  many  they 
are  — black  Madonnas  which  are  found  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  Christendom. 


China  furnishes  M.  de  Conches  with  a 
redundant  theme  for  curious  lucubration.  From 
the — may  we  not  say — fathomless  depths  of  its 
mementos,  he  has  drawn  up  a teeming  netful 
ot'  odd  fish.  Amongst  these  “ quiddities  ” some 
are  not  a little  interesting,  and  he  ranges  them 
out  for  his  readers  with  a fine,  piquant  intelli- 
gence— in  a word,  con  am  ore.  On  the  subject 
of  portraiture  he  opens  his  chapter  with  this 
startling  passage  :■ — ■ 

“ One  of  the  most  ancient  Chinese  records,  if 
not  the  most  ancient,  in  which  portrait!)  are 
mentioned — the  Chou-king,  chapter  Yue-ming 
— tells  in  connection  with  the  Emperor  Kas 
Tsoung,  in  the  year  1324  before  Christ  (!),  an 
incident  worthy  of  the  ‘Thousand  and  One 
Nights  ’ of  Arabia.  The  divine  emperor  had 
revealed  to  this,  his  terrestrial  viceroy,  in  a 
dream,  the  aspect  of  the  man  whom  he  should 
choose  for  his  prime-minister.  On  awakening, 
the  latter  commanded  the  presence  of  a painter, 
and  gave  him  a minute  description  of  the  person 
presented  by  his  vision.  A portrait  was  the 
result : with  this  in  hand,  all  the  regions  of  the 
empire  were  searched,  and  the  man  was  recog- 
nised in  a remote  province.” 

How  very  young  our  old  masters  become 
before  this  their  predecessor  of  a more  ancient 
eld! 

“It  is  recorded  that,  in  some  reigns,  special 
honours  of  portraiture  were  bestowed  upon 
illustrious  men.  Thus,  in  the  year  51  before 
our  era,  Han-Suen-Ti,  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
had  portraits  executed  of  the  ministers  and 
officers  whose  efforts  had  contributed  to  sub- 
due the  tributaries  to  the  empire.  At  the  same 
time  he  erected  a vast  hall,  which  he  named 
the  Pavilion  Ki-Lin,  wherein  these  were  to  be 
placed  for  exhibition.” 

Similar  proceedings  in  subsequent  reigns  are 
cited  by  M.  de  Conches,  to  show  that  the 
Walhalla  conception  was  an  old,  old  thought 
and  deed  of  that  extraordinary  race  of  mortals, 
who  have  germinated  so  long  and  so  singularly 
in  their  far  eastern  flowery  land. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era,  European  Art  was 
permitted  to  make  an  experiment  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  native  eccentricities.  It  was 
a singularly  curious  device  of  missionary  fervour 
to  make  Science  and  Art  the  hand-maidens  of 
religious  zeal.  Under  the  unequivocal  force  of 
the  one,  and  the  seductive  influence  of  the 
other,  an  entrance  was  sought  after,  and  success- 
fully, for  a brief  period,  into  the  very  citadel  of 
those  adverse  creeds,  Confucian  and  Bhuddist, 
which  the  devoted  agents  of  Rome  hoped  at 
once  to  grapple  with  and  overthrow. 

In  M.  de  Conches’  last  volume,  the  fourth  of 
a series,  not  as  yet  brought  to  a close,  we  are 
happy  to  find  a large  portion  of  his  space 
devoted  to  the  history  and  character  of  Art  in 
England ; and  we  find  in  him  one  of  the  very 
few  Frenchmen  who,  to  a precise  familiarity 
with  facts  on  that  topic,  unite  a dispassionate 
and  liberal  spirit  of  appreciation.  The  most 
striking  incident  to  be  noted  and  dwelt  on, 
in  such  a review,  is  the  singular  severance  of 
England  from  any  concurrence  with  Italy  in 
the  redundant  glories  of  the  cinque  cento.  This 
naturally  leads  to  a minute  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  that  almost  sole  actor  of  first-class 
merit  who  occupied  the  British  stage  of  Art 
during  the  period,  when  the  Peninsula  gloried 
in  the  galaxy  of  its  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle, 
Da  Vinci,  Correggio,  and  Hans  Holbein. 

We  can  only  commend,  in  conclusion,  the 
series,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  of  M.  de  Conches’ 
volumes,  in  all  their  extraordinary  variety  of 
topic  — with  all  their  profound  and  piquant 
charm  of  treatment — to  those  who  have  a zest 
for  subtle  historic  lore,  in  its  less  formal  and 
more  familiar  phases  ; and  who  can  relish  the 
treatment  of  curious  artistic  and  literary  topics, 
by  one  whose  sagacity,  blent  with  delicate 
humour,  and  thoroughly  informed  by  inquiry, 
quickly  impresses,  if  we  mistake  not,  all  who 
take  a part  in  his  Colloquies. 

Those  who  in  England  make  acquaintance 
with  these  volumes,  cannot  fail  to  obtain  much 
that  will  both  gratify  and  instruct:  there  are 
many  to  whom  they  may  be  profitable  in  more 
ways  than  one. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  SHEEPSHANKS 
COLLECTION. 

JACK  IN  OFFICE. 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  Painter.  C.  J.  Lewis,  Engraver. 

This  is  one  of  Sir  Edwin’s  comparatively 
early  works ; it  was  painted  in  1833 ; but 
we  may  challenge  the  entire  catalogue  of 
his  subsequent  pictures  to  show  anything 
more  characteristic  of  dogology  than  this 
most  humorous  and  eloquent  composi- 
tion; for  every  animal  is  speaking  in  his 
own  appropriate  language,  as  nature,  in 
accordance  with  his  necessities  or  demands, 
prompts.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  “man 
in  possession,”  a strong-built,  ill-tempered 
mastiff,  whose  personal  appearance  evi- 
dences that  he  never  knows  the  want  of  a 
meal,  though  his  master  possibly  feeds  him 
well  to  get  plenty  of  work  out  of  him  ; as 
an  Italian  writer  on  political  economy, 
some  quarter  of  a century  ago,  says  we 
English  are  always  accustomed  to  do  with 
regard  to  our  servants  for  a similar  reason. 
The  owner  of  the  dog  has  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  meat-barrow  while  he  de- 
livers some  “goods;”  or,  perhaps,  has 
betaken  himself  to  a public- house  close  at 
hand  for  refreshment.  The  animal  ap- 
pears quite  equal  to  his  duty,  and  quite 
as  ready  to  perform  it.  He  sits  and  watches 
the  group  around  him  with  supreme  in- 
difference to  their  wants,  and  with  mani- 
fest determination  to  repel  any  attack 
which  might  be  made  on  the  savoury 
viands.  The  selfish  and  pampered  crea- 
ture is  but  a type  of  a certain  class  of 
human  beings,  who  care  little  or  nothing 
for  others  so  long  as  they  prosper  and 
have  their  desires  satisfied.  Landseer  has 
painted  a moral  in  this  representative  dog. 

The  vendor  of  dogs’  and  cats’  meat  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  on  his 
round  by  a train  of  followers  enticed  by 
the  luxuries  he  has  for  sale.  Here  is  a 
group  diverse  in  character  as  in  kind. 
Foremost  is  a wretched,  half-starved  hound, 
a fitting  candidate  for  the  “home  of  the 
homeless.”  It  is  clear  she  has  an  owner, 
for  the  broken  cord  round  her  neck 
tells  she  has  stolen  away  from  her  master ; 
and  no  wonder  when  we  look  at  her  con- 
dition. She  eyes  the  tempting  bit  in  the 
plate,  and  would  fain  make  an  attack  on 
it.  but  fear  and  weakness  restrain  her. 
Behind  is  a kind  of  French  poodle  ; he  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  object  of  commiseration, 
and  yet  his  appeal  is  an  argumsntum  ad 
'niisericordiam ; as  if  any  argument  short 
of  brute  force  could  move  to  pity  any 
“ Jack  in  office,”  much  less  such  an  over- 
fed specimen  as  that  enthroned  on  the 
barrow.  There  is,  however,  one  at  a little 
distance  from  the  others  whose  erect  head 
and  tail  indicate  that  he  is  rather  disposed 
to  tiy  conclusions  with  him  : he  is  a burly 
fellow,  whose  incipient  growl  has  perhaps 
caught  the  ear  of  the  meat- seller's  locum 
tenen.8,  and  is  recognised  as  a sort  of  battle- 
cry.  In  the  front  of  the  barrow  is  a perky 
little  mongrel  who  has  succeeded  in  filch- 
ing a skewer,  probably  flavoured  with 
meat,  and  crunches  it  with  the  most  bare- 
faced impertinence  before  the  face  of  the 
canine  Dogberry.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
gateway,  in  the  far  distance,  is  yet  another 
animal,  too  timid,  probably,  to  approach 
nearer  to  a possible  scene  of  conflict,  but 
ready  to  take  his  share  of  the  prey  when 
it  may  be  done  with  safety,  discretion  being 
with  him  “ the  better  part  of  valour.” 

This  picture,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
is  admirably  painted  throughout. 
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RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  MINOR 

BRITISH  ART-INDUSTRIES. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

To  describe  in  a few  plain  words  the  scientific 
rationale  of  tho  electrotype,  we  may  simply  saj' 
that  the  form  which  we  wish  covered  with  a 
metallic  coating  is  immersed  in  a solution  of 
the  metal  proposed  to  he  deposited  on  it,  and 
connected  with  the  positive  or  zinc  pole  of  the 
galvanic  battery  ; the  other  pole  of  the  battery 
terminating  in  a plate  of  the  metal  which  is  in 
solution,  and  also  immersed.  By  means  of  the 
galvanic  action,  the  metal  is  deposited  in  an 
equal  layer  all  over  the  prepared  cast  or  object, 
and  the  acid  which  held  the  metal  in  solution 
being  thus  set  free,  reacts  on  the  plate  of  metal 
at  the  negative  pole,  dissolving  it,  and  thus 
sustaining  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  agent 
for  producing  solution  of  tho  oxides  of  silver 
and  gold. 

There  is  a variety  of  operative  methods, 
to  the  details  of  which  allusion  must  be 
made  in  the  course  of  this  article ; but  we 
are  dealing  with  the  subject  rather  mechanically 
than  scientifically,  with  the  view  of  showing 
some  of  its  capabilities  in  relation  to  commerce. 
When  onco  the  mechanical  deposition  of  the 
metal  is  understood,  but  little  ingenuity  is 
necessary  to  profit  by  the  plain  suggestions 
offered  by  the  process.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
scientific  demonstration  is  developed  into  a 
great  commercial  power  : how  great  we  should 
only  learn  on  being  deprived  of  its  agency. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a means  of  commercial 
production  that  electro -metallurgy  is  valuable, 
it  is  even  a moro  curious  and  accomplished 
producer  of  objects  of  fine  than  of  industrial 
Art.  The  model  followed  by  the  electrotype  is 
the  work  of  the  human  hand,  but  no  human 
hand  could  reproduce  its  own  work  with’ a 
fidelity  equal  to  that  of  the  electrotype.  This 
invention  has  assisted  largely,  not  only  in  the 
promotion  of  a taste  for  Fine  Art,  but  has  com- 
mercially greatly  facilitated  the  production  of 
illustrated  literature,  especially  of  the  popular 
Icind,  where  cuts  are  wanted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  were  difficult,  indeed,  to  assign 
a limit  to  the  various  directions  in  which  the 
operation  of  the  electrotype  may  he  applied. 
The  reproduction  of  ancient  repousse  work  has 
been  the  despair  of  even  the  most  cunning 
hand,  but  by  means  of  the  battery  and  the 
trough,  the  rule  is  a replica  so  precise  that 
after  treatment  of  the  copy  to  givo  it  the  colour 
of  the  prototype,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  quoad  the  surface.  The  method 
of  working  electro-metallurgy  as  a producer 
of  commercial  stock,  must,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  be  a mechanical  process,  at  once 
cheap  and  easy  of  practice.  Its  value,  either  as 
regards  the  beauty  or  the  importance  of  its 
products  is  not  commonly  understood.  The 
range  of  its  capabilities  is  already  very  wide, 
and  it  is  extending  every  day.  In  Fine  Art 
alone  it  has  a scope  equal  to  the  production  of 
plastic  works  of  any  magnitude  between  a medal 
and  a life-sized  statue ; and  as  anagentmechani- 
cally  commercial  there  is  no  limit  to  the  measure 
of  its  power  of  production.  Whereas  there  is  no 
copper  or  wooden  printing- surface  that  can  yield, 
without  conspicuous  deterioration,  the  many 
thousands  of  impressions  of  plates  and  cuts 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  one  number  of 
the  Art-Journal , recourse  being  had  to  the 
electrotype,  a long  succession  of  impressions  is 
secured  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  original 
engraving,  a quality  which  could  not  be  main- 
tained if  the  original  plate  were  worked.  In 
the  lower  departments  of  raised  surface-printing 
the  electrotype  is  an  agent  of  almost  fabulous 
capability,  equal  to  the  production  of  even  more 
than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cheap  and 
popular  designs,  patterns,  music-sheets,  cards, 
and  the  variety  of  articles  and  publications 
which  it  embellishes.  Its  services  in  this  way 
are  so  entirely  different  from  the  results  of  its 
application  to  the  reproduction  of  works  in  bas- 
relief,  or  high-relief,  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  tho  process,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 


that  issues  so  different  arc  products  of  one  and 
the  same  agent.  • 

In  illustration  of  the  utmost  delicacy  of  the 
process  we  can  offer  no  better  examples  than 
the  engravings  of  the  sculpture-subjects  which 
appear  month  after  month  in  this  Journal.  We 
prefer  noting  these  examples  to  instancing 
engravings  of  genre  subjects,  because  in  the  former 
accuracy  of  outline  and  truthful  gradation  of 
shade  speak  aloud  in  favour  of  the  process. 
These  prints  are  what  are  commonly  called 
copper-plate  engravings.  But  when  it  is  known 
that  an  engraved  copper-plate  will  yield  no 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  impressions 
without  signs  of  deterioration  ; and  when  it  is 
known  that  many  thousands  of  impressions  of 
each  subject  are  required  for  this  Journal 
monthly,  and  that  these  impressions  are  given 
forth  one  with  another,  all  nearly  equal  in 
quality,  natural  conclusions,  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  are  at  fault.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  re-inforcement  of  the  plate, 
in  the  manner  which  we  here  describe.  A 
matrix  of  gutta-percha  is  taken  in  the  usual 
way,  on  which  a new  copper-plate  is  worked  in 
the  trough.  This  new  plate,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  removed  from  the  bath,  would  not  he 
more  serviceable  than  the  original ; but  after 
having  been  faced  with  steel,  it  is  in  a condition 
to  supply  thousands  of  prints.  The  steel,  like 
the  copper,  is  a deposit  which  gives  the  work  all 
the  appearance  of  a steel  plate.  This  invention 
has  been  patented  by  M.  Joubert,  the  eminent 
engraver,  and  it  is  worked  under  license  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Art-Journal.  Like  all  other 
products  of  electro-metallurgy,  this  plate  re- 
quires revision  after  its  removal  from  the 
trough,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  engraver. 
This  necessity  arises  from  superfluous  deposi- 
tion in  the  form  of  small  points  or  knobs  of 
copper  which  have  accumulated  in  different 
parts  of  the  surface,  and  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  the  hand  of  an  artist.  In  landscape  or 
genre  engravings,  there  might  bo  shortcomings 
which  might  escape  even  very  close  examina- 
tion,but  a sculptural  study,  as  the  test  of  finesse 
in  engraving,  is  the  severest  trial  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  electrotype  to  Fine  Art.  Thus,  in 
examining  a proof  from  an  electrotype  plate,  we 
find  no  blind  lines  or  imperfect  passages.  But 
tho  great  merit  of  the  invention  is  the  number 
of  impressions  procurable  from  one  engraved 
plate  through  the  intervention  of  this  process. 
We  have  instanced  these  plates  from  sculpture 
as  the  severest  trial  to  which  the  process  could 
be  subjected ; but  woodcuts  are  available  in 
the  same  manner,  and  their  reproductions  arc 
made  to  yield  the  thousands  of  impressions 
which  are  made  to  assist  every  month  in  the 
illustration  of  this  Journal. 

A common  formula  used  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ordinary  designs  and  forms  may  be 
somewhat  as  follows : — The  case  or  frame 
intended  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
design  or  form  proposed  for  reproduction,  may 
be  quadrangular,  or  any  other  convenient  shape. 
It  is  commonly  a shallow  metal  tray,  and  is 
prepared  by  being  filled  with  a composition  of 
wax  and  black-lead  run  into  it  in  a fluid  state. 
In  less  than  an  hour  this  composition  becomes 
solidified,  and  presents  a smooth  surface,  fitted 
to  receive  impressions  suitable  to  the  end  in 
view  ; which  impressions,  bejit  understood,  must 
be  received  from  a cut  or  engraving,  formed 
itself  for  yielding  perfect  impressions  of  the 
composition  it  bears.  The  design  is  convoyed 
to  the  wax  surface  by  pressure,  the  tray  or  case 
being  placed  in  a very  powerful  press,  the 
action  of  which  imprints  on  the  wax  the  tracery 
that  is  intended  to  be  reproduced  in  relief. 
The  subject  may  be  a very  minutely  executed 
wood-cut,  a playing-card,  or  even  a medal  or 
bas-relief  composition.  When  the  forms  or 
the  tracery  has  been  imprinted  on  the  wax  surface, 
the  composition  round  the  forms,  and  filling  of 
the  blank  intervalsof  thedesign,  are  strengthened 
and  built  up  in  order  to  obtain  greater  relief  in 
the  printing  surface.  This  is  an  operation  of 
the  greatest  nicety,  requiring,  for  its  perform- 
ance a steady  and  experienced  hand.  It  is 
effected  by  means  of  a ball  or  roll  of  the  wax 
compositition  melted  and  run  on  to  the  wax 
surface  by  the  application  of  an  iron  heated  by 
a jet  of  gas.  The  delicacy  of  the  operation 


will  be  understood  when  it  is  explained  that 
the  blank  intervals  of  a cut  must  be  hol- 
lowed out  in  order  to  secure  relief  enough  to 
yield  a clear  print.  The  next  proceeding  is  to 
communicate  a conducting  power  to  the  impres- 
sion by  coating  it  with  plumbago.  This 
material,  in  fine  powder,  is  dusted  plentifully 
over  the  design,  and  being  polished  with  a very 
fine  brush,  it  is  ready  for  the  trough.  The 
black  lead  has  necessarily  attached  itself  to 
the  entire  surface,  much  of  which  is  blank, 
especially  tho  borders.  Were  these  spacea  left 
in  a condition  to  receive  the  deposit,  a great 
waste  of  copper  must  ensue ; they  are  therefore 
again  coated  with  the  wax  composition,  and  the 
deposit  of  the  metal  is  thus  confined  strictly  to 
the  design.  The  subject  having  been  thus 
prepared,  it  is  placed  in  the  trough,  where 
eight  hours  may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a deposit 
sufficiently  thick  to  print  from  after  having  been 
backed  by  metal ; but  for  the  reproduction  of 
bronze  articles,  a greater  substance  is  necessary. 
When  the  case  is  removed  from  the  trough,  the 
thin  deposit  of  metal  is  separated  from  the  wax 
mould,  and  backed  or  filled  in  with  metal,  so  as 
to  fortify  it  sufficiently  to  undergo  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  printing  press,  as  it  then  bears  to 
letter-press  the  same  relation  as  a wood-cut,  and 
can  be  employed  in  tho  same  way. 

We  have  briefly  described  one  method  of 
working  which  is  applicable  to  a very  extensive 
range  of  Industrial  Art ; but  every  house  en- 
gaged in  the  business  has  its  own  secrets  as  to 
methods  and  means,  which  we  do  not  seek  to 
penetrate,  as  the'scientific  principle  and  comple- 
mentary manipulation  are  patent  to  all.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  in  all  Industrial  Arts  certain 
operators  more  patient,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prising than  others,  will  originate  devices  and 
contrive  methods  whereby  they  attain  to  a 
superior  quality  of  production.  This  is  a par- 
ticular excellence.  In  working  this  or  any 
other  formula,  of  which  the  rule  is  absolute, 
operators  may  differ  in  their  quantities,  mix- 
tures, times,  and  even  in  certain  of  their 
materials ; but  they  are  all  bound  by  the  great 
natural  principle  in  working. 

When  electro-metallurgy,  now  many  years 
ago,  first  suggested  itself  as  a means  of  obtain- 
ing a printing-surface  in  relief,  we  coated  a 
plate  of  copper  with  a very  fine  preparation  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  etched  through  this  down 
to  the  plate.  In  some  instances  the  results 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  clear  and 
well-defined  proofs  on  India  paper,  while  in 
others  failure  was  the  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  building  out  the  minute  blanks  so 
as  to  obtain  a clear  print.  This  part  of  the 
process  is  analogous  to  that  already  described, 
in  which  the  wax  surface  receives  additions  by 
means  of  the  iron  spatula  and  gas-jet  where 
the  blanks  are  to  be  maintained.  By  a skilled 
hand  this  operation  is  performed  with  surpris- 
ing precision  and  with  great  rapidity,  consider- 
ing that  the  design  would  be  destroyed  by  any 
unsteadiness  in  directing  the  flow  of  the  wax. 

We  have  described  a method  of  working  a 
printing-surface  off  wax  as  a material  in  common 
use,  but  for  different  reproductions  there  are 
also  employed.plaster  of  Paris,  gutta-percha,  and 
gelatine,  the  two  last  combined  with  other  mate- 
rials, the  proportions  of  which  the  different  opera- 
tors who  employ  them  do  not  publish.  The  replica 
in  copper  of  a page  of  music,  a wood-cut,  or  a 
florid  design,  is  a small  matter  in  comparison 
with  the  works  which  can  be  produced  by 
electro-metallurgy  ; nevertheless,  in  such  small 
works  an  error  or  a blur  would  be  more  readily 
seen  than  in  a larger  object.  The  larger  objects 
we  allude  to  are  statues,  vases,  groups,  and 
compositions  in  low  and  high  relief,  which 
are  necessarily  cast  in  parts,  and  soldered  toge- 
ther. Messrs.  ElkingtoAs  have  utilised  com- 
mercially electro-plating  more  extensively  than 
any  other  house,  but  the  finest  examples  of  plastic 
electrotyping  that  we  have  seen  are  those  at 
South  Kensington,  of  which  the  most  wonder- 
ful is  the  reproduction  in  bronze  of  Ghiberti's 
far-famed  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John  : 
here  we  see  a vastness  of  application  which 
was  never  dreamt  of  when  the  first  scintillations 
of  the  utility  of  the  process  were  given  out,  just 
thirty-one  yearsago.  Another  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, in  the  same  direction,  is  the  “ Porta  San 
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Ranieri,  the  first  gate  made  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa.  And  not  less  remarkable  in  their  kind 
are  the  ten  objects  of  the  Regalia  collection  in 
the  Tower — the  christening  font  and  salver,  the 
sacramental  flagon  and  salver,  the  wine-foun- 
tain, the  salt-cellar  of  State,  the  anointing 
spoon,  the  ampulla,  the  sceptre  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  an  epergne,  fire-dogs,  and  a variety  of 
other  objects,  as  shields,  helmets,  targets,  gun 
furniture,  tazze,  ewers,  &c.  These  works  are 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Franchi  and  Son  of 
Myddelton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  who  having 
devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of  electro- 
type since  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  art, 
their  practice,  manipulation,  and  formulce,  are 
their  own,  and  the  results  as  perfect  as  any 
imitations  can  be. 

For  the  reproduction  of  a carved  surface  with 
a design  in  relief,  or  any  surface  with  repousse 
or  relief  design,  the  process  is  different 
from  that  of  preparing  a printing-surface  in 
relief. 

If  the  object  to  be  imitated  be  a composition 
in  relief,  a mould  will  be  made  upon  it  with 
whatever  material  may  be  most  suitable.  This 
mould  is  treated  with  plumbago  in  order  to 
communicate  to  it  the  conducting  power ; it  is 
then  placed  in  the  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  battery,  until  a 
sufficient  body  of  the  new  metal  bo  obtained, 
which  is  determinable  only  by  the  proposed 
finish  of  the  object — that  is,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  backed  by  some  other  metal  or 
not. 

Large  objects,  statues,  vases  with  ornamenta- 
tion, or  groups  of  figures,  in  alto-relievo,  are 
generally  electro  typed  in  pieces,  the  adjustment 
of  the  parts  having  been  carefully  considered 
before  execution.  The  parts  are  joined  by 
silver  solder,  which  fuses  readily,  and  affords  a 
cleaner  “ mount  ” than  any  other  solder.  When 
practicable,  solder  of  brass,  or  spelter,  is  em- 
ployed. Tin  solder  is  used  for  joining  a great 
deal  of  the  cheap  electro  deposit  work,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ; but  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  this  solder  is  its  weakness ; and  when  from 
this  cause  the  parts  are  disunited,  there  is  little 
chance  of  repairing  the  damage  effectively. 
The  greater  part  of  the  French  goods  produced 
by  the  electrotype  is  put  together  with  tin 
solder ; and  as  the  greater  proportion  is  silvered 
or  oxydised,  this  surface  finish  conceals  the 
leaden-looking  joints  made  by  tin  solder. 

The  products  of  electro-metallurgy  are  easily 
electro -plated  or  electro-gilt;  and  when  the 
work  is  put  together  with  silver  solder,  it  can 
also  be  fire-gilt — that  is,  gilt  according  to  the  old 
process.  But  electro-gilding,  if  properly  per- 
formed, and  sufficient  gold  is  laid  on,  is  quite  as 
durable  as  fire-gilding,  and  much  less  injurious 
to  the  workman. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  electro-casting 
process  is  a fidelity  not  to  be  realised  by  any 
other  means.  There  is  no  artistic  cunning  or 
handicraft  that  could  have  reproduced  in  fault- 
less fac-simile  the  great  work  of  Ghiberti,  as 
we  see  it  at  South  Kensington : as  the  mould  is 
to  the  model,  so  is  the  cast  to  the  mould ; and  the 
nice  fidelity  of  the  result  is  open  to  no  impeach- 
ment. The  friction  of  three,  four,  or  five 
centuries,  in  passing  over  such  work,  is  not 
great  in  such  a climate  as  that  of  Florence ; still 
the  edge  is  taken  off  the  original  sharpness  of 
the  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  directions  in 
which  electro-metallurgy  may  be  utilised : we 
have,  however,  pointed  out  certain  methods  of 
working,  commonly  employed  to  realise  products 
in  quantity,  for  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of 
which  it  is  certain  that  the  public  knows  not 
it  is  indebted  to  electrotype,  which  has  been 
too  commonly  regarded  as  a scientific  curiosity, 
rather  than  in  its  true  character  of  a most 
valuable  commercial  agent.  We  cannot  con- 
clude without  an  expression  of  our  best  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  we  have  experienced  from  the 
different  houses  and  firms  to  which  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  for  information  on  this 
subject.  To  Messrs.  Virtue,  City  Road  ; Messrs. 
Franchi,  Myddelton  Street ; and  Messrs.  Della- 
gana,  Fetter  Lane,  our  acknowledgments  are 
especially  due. 

H.  Murray. 


. OBITUARY. 

GEORGE  JONES,  R.A. 

On  the  19th  September  died,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Park  Square,  Regent’s  Park,  Mr. 
George  Jones,  who,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  was,  we 
believe,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four,  having  been 
born  in  January,  1786. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a son  of  John  Jones,  a 
mezzotinto  engraver  of  reputation,  wrho 
numbered  Reynolds  and  Burke  among  his 
friends ; and  his  godfather  was  Steevens, 
the  annotator  of  Shakspeare.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  the  youth,  who  had  commenced 
early  in  life  the  study  of  Art,  entered  the 
Schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peninsular  war 
he  obtained  a commission  in  a regiment 
of  militia,  and  having  succeeded  to  a 
captaincy,  volunteered  with  his  company 
to  join  the  British  troops  in  Spain.  He 
served  some  time  under  Wellington,  and 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Paris,  in  1 SI 5.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  profession  as  an  artist,  paint- 
ing chiefly  street-views  of  English  and 
Continental  towns.  His  military  ardour, 
however,  soon  led  him  to  represent  battle- 
pieces,  of  which  he  painted  a large  number ; 
among  which  were  several  versions  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo;  Battle  of  Vittoria; 
Battle  of  Meanee ; Battle  of  Borodino ; 
Battle  of  Hyderabad ; Balaclava — Conflict 
at  the  Guns ; Battle  of  Dubba ; Destruc- 
tion of  the  Fortress  of  Emaum,  Ghur ; 
Contest  in  the  Raptee  River ; Sobieski  en- 
tering Vienna  through  a Breach : two  of 
this  class  of  subjects,  the  evacuation  of 
Lucknow,  and  Cawnpore,  were  painted  for, 
and  under  the  direction  of,  the  late  Lord 
Clyde  ; who,  unhappily,  did  not  live  to  see 
them  completed.  These  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  present  year  at  the  Academy. 

Besides  the  street-scenes  mentioned  and 
the  battle-pieces,  Mr.  Jones’s  works  in- 
clude subjects  taken  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  Of  these  he  produced  a very 
large  number  in  water-colours,  using 
chiefly,  indeed,  almost  exclusively,  sepia 
and  indigo.  No  greater  evidence  could  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  his  varied  and  exten- 
sive reading  than  these  drawings,  which 
would  in  themselves  make  a very  remark- 
able exhibition.  In  Bible  history  he  seems 
to  have  searched  every  writer  of  narrative, 
from  the  first  book  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  In  secular 
history J {and  in  fiction,  the  old  classic 
writers,  mediaeval  authors,  and  those  of 
later  times,  were  laid  under  contribution  : 
all  were  treated  in  a manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  were  suggestive  of  much  that 
was  original  in  idea,  if  they  failed  to 
satisfy  as  works  of  real  genius.  Among 
his  most  important  oil-pictures  must  be 
mentioned  ‘ The  Banquet  at  the  Coronation 
of  George  IV.,’  ‘ The  Passing  of  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Bill,’  and  ‘ The  Opening  of  New 
London  Bridge.’ 

In  1820  he  received  a premium  of  200 
guineas  for  a picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  from  the  Directors  of  the  British 
Institution,  and  two  years  afterwards  a 
similar  sum  from  the  same  source  for 
another  version  of  the  same  subject.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  two  years  afterwards 
Academician.  In  1834  William  IV.  appointed 
him  Librarian  of  the  Academy,  a post  he 
held  till  1840,  when  he  relinquished  it  on 
being  appointed  Keeper : this  office  he 


held  till  1850.  On  resigning  it  the  stu- 
dents presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece 
of  plate,  in  token  of  gratitude,  as  the  in- 
scription engraved  on  it  showed,  for  “his 
undeviating  kindness  of  manner,  and  his 
affectionate  regard  for  their  interests,  pro- 
gress, and  success.”  In  1849  he  published 
“Recollections  of  the  Life,  Practice,  and 
Opinions  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A. 

In  person  Mr.  Jones  greatly  resembled 
his  military  idol,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  as  he  generally  wore  a hat. and  other 
habiliments  such  as  the  duke  ordinarily 
adopted  in  later  life,  and  which  were 
peculiar  as  to  shape,  &c.,  we  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  seen  the  artist  pointed 
to  as  the  veritable  hero  of  a hundred  battles. 
The  little  exhibition  of  personal  vanity  was 
perhaps  a pardonable  offence. 


GEORGE  B.  ROSENBERG. 

This  landscape  - painter,  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Water-colour 
Painters,  died  at  Bath,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. His  works — chiefly  representing 
mountain  and  lake  scenery,  and  wooded 
banks  of  stream  or  river — though  not 
devoid  of  mannerism,  were  pleasing,  and 
truthful  in  colour. 


JEAN  PIERRE  DANTAN. 

The  name  of  this  sculptor,  who  died 
suddenly  in  the  month  of  September  at 
Baden-Baden,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a friend,  was  well 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  place, 
Paris.  He  was  born  in  1800,  and  studied 
under  Bosio.  His  reputation  was  gained 
chiefly  by  his  busts,  the  best  of  which  were 
those  of  Pius  VIII.,  Adelaide  Kemble,  Grisi, 
Rose  Cheri,  Marshal  Canrobert,  Cherubini, 
Rossini,  and  other  celebrities.  His  comic 
statuettes  brought  him,  however,  into 
popular  favour : among  the  notabilities 
whom  he  thus  immortalized  were  Count 
D’Orsay,  Lord  Brougham,  Talleyrand,  and 
many  more.  “ He  was  a fellow  of  infinite 
jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.”  In  a word, 
he  applied  a consummate  knowledge  of  his 
plastic  Art  to  subjects  of  the  drollest  kind, 
so  that  one  was  perplexed  whether  to  linger 
in  laughter  at  the  farcical  creations,  or 
seriously  admire  the  singularly  facile  skill 
with  which  they  have  been  realised.  His 
miniature  portraits  were  brimful  of  charac- 
ter, impregnated  with  the  most  significant 
caricature.  He  also  made  animals  of 
comic  prestige  most  striking  agents  of  his 
satiric  structures. 

His  long-continued  popularity  enabled 
him  to  realise  an  ample  independence,  of 
which,  after  having  liberally  provided  for 
his  family,  he  bequeathed  by  will  20,000 
francs  to  the  city  of  Paris  to  create  an  an- 
nual prize  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
10,000  francs  for  an  artists’  relief  fund.  His 
most  intimate  friends  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, for  he  left  to  his  widow  the  care  of 
presenting  to  each  one  some  object  out  of 
his  collection  of  works  of  Art,  as  a grateful 
token  of  their  affection  for  him.  How 
much  he  had  been  esteemed,  and  was  re- 
gretted, was  indicated  by  the  crowds  of 
artists  and  men  of  letters  who  took  part 
in  his  obsequies.  The  pall  over  his  coffin 
was  sustained  by  a military  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  and  three  men  of  high 
intellectual  celebrity. 

Jean  P.  Dantan  was  younger  brother  of 
Antoine  Laurent  Dantan,  also  a sculptor  of 
good  repute. 

We  have  other  notices  in  type,  which 
must  remain  over  till  next  month. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIE  STYLE  AND  CHAEACTEE. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXVIIL— JOHN  BURR. 

OHN  BURR  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1S34.  His 
taste  for  Art  must  have  shown  itself  very  early, 
for  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  he  once  informed  us, 
he  started  as  a portrait- painter,  journeying  from 
one  Scottish  town  to  another  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  painting  landscapes  during  leisure 
hours  ; the  latter  being  the  branch  of  Art  to  which 
his  taste  inclined,  and  which  he  desired  to  follow. 
Thus  far,  we  believe,  he  was  entirely  self-taught, 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Trustees’ 
School  in  Edinburgh,  an  academy  which  has  sent 
forth  so  many  excellent  Scottish  artists  : it  was 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  late  R.  S.  Lauder, 
R.S.A.,  and  J.  Ballantyne,  R.S.A.  His  younger 
brother,  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr,  of  whom  we  shall  find  occasion  to  write 
in  a future  paper,  entered  with  him  at  the  same  time.  During 
the  second  year  of  his  studentship,  ho  painted  and  exhibited  at 
the  Scottish  Academy,  two  pictures  respectively  entitled  ‘ Pre- 
paring Dinner,’  and  ‘ The  Amazon,’  both  of  which  were  so  favour- 
ably received,  that  their  success  determined  his  future  course  as  a 
painter  of  domestic  subjects. 

In  1857  Mr.  Burr  exhibited  ‘ The  Housewife,’  selected  and 
purchased  by  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Pine  Arts 
in  Scotland;  and  in  1858  ‘The  Strolling  Musician,’  a sad  and 


sorry  violinist,  blind,  and  in  rags,  playing  to  an  audience,  the 
majority  of  whom  seem  to  possess  neither  “meal  nor  malt” 
wherewith  to  reward  him : the  old  man,  especially,  is  a capital 
study,  with  much  of  life  in  him.  This  picture  was  also  chosen  by 
the  Association.  The  next  year  he  contributed  to  the  Scottish 
I Academy  the  * New  Frock ; ’ a good  picture  on  the  whole,  and 
wanting  but  a little  more  attention  to  drawing,  and  a greater 
appreciation  of  feminine  beauty,  to  make  it  a very  high-class 
genre  picture.  A young  matron  has  dressed  her  little  daughter 
in  a new  frock  to  present  her  to  the  grand-parents,  while  the 
child’s  brother  looks  moodily  on,  vexed  that  he  too  is  not  to  make 
his  appearance  in  a new  suit.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John- 
stone, of  Alva.  Mr.  Burr  seems  at  this  date  not  to  have  quite 
I forsaken  landscape,  for  he  exhibited  with  the  ‘ New  Frock’  two 
subjects  of  Scottish  scenery  that  were  well  received  ; and  during 
the  two  following  years  his  principal  exhibited  works  were  marine 
subjects ; though  among  his  contributions  to  the  Scottish  Academy 
were  a brilliant  little  painting,  entitled  ‘Homewards,’  and  a sketch 
for  a picture  exhibited  subsequently  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1861  the  two  brothers  quitted 
I Edinburgh  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  south  ; and  they  have  since 
resided  in  London.  To  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1 1862,  the  elder  contributed  ‘ The  Poor  helping  the  Poor,’  from 
the  sketch  just  mentioned ; it  teaches  a lesson  of  charity  one  may 
j often  learn  in  the  streets  of  our  great  metropolis,  and  which  was 
clearly  and  effectively  placed  on  the  canvas  by  the  artist.  ‘ A 
j Travelling  Tinker,’  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1863,  is  a picture 
' that  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  some  works  of  the  best 
Dutch  masters.  The  itinerant  repairer  of  saucepans  and  other 
metallic  objects  of  domestic  utility,  is  standing  by  a cottage- door, 
holding  a copper  kettle  against  the  light  to  ascertain  what  damage 


it  has  received.  The  children  of  the  household  regard  the  im- 
portant examination  with  looks  of  curious  wonder.  The  picture  is 
painted  with  great  firmness  and  finish  in  every  detail.  ‘ The 
Peep-show  ’ was  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 864 ; the  owner  of 
these  mysterious  wooden  boxes — round  which  young  rustics 
cluster  in  village-fairs,  and  wild  and  shoeless  urchins  in  the  by- 
streets of  cities  and  towns,  jostling  and  envying  other  juveniles 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a halfpenny  in  their  pockets 
— are  always  characters.  Mr.  Burr's  ‘ Peep-show  Man  ’ is  an 


excellent  specimen  of  his  class,  and  those  he  has  attracted  round 
him  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of  such  sight-seers  with  which  every- 
body is  familiar.  It  is  a humorous  and  very  clever  composition 
of  its  kind,  presented  in  a manner  that  would  bring  credit  to 
any  artist,  even  of  high  reputation.  ‘ The  Tender  Nurse,’  though 
painted  on  a scale  of  canvas  unnecessarily  large  for  the  subject, 
shows  right  feeling  for  the  subject  represented  and  much  clever 
painting.  It  was  a contribution  to  the  Academy  exhibition  of 
1865,  and  the  last  picture  by  Mr.  Butt  that  hung  on  the  walls  of 


[ Engraved,  by  Stephen  Muter. 
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the  gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square ; though  he  reappeared  this  year, 
in  a progressive  work,  at  the  new  gallery,  Burlington  House. 

But  in  the  interim  he  was  not  altogether  absent  from  public 
notice.  In  the  spring  of  1S65  a number  of  artists  associated 
themselves  to  open  an  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall.  ‘ An  Old  Castilian,’  contributed 
by  Mr.  Burr,  gained  the  following  emphatic  praise  in  our  pages  : — 
“ Mark  the  swagger  of  the  old  fellow,  probably,  like  many  of  his 
country  folks,  as  poor  as  a beggar,  and  as  proud  as  a lord.  See 
what  cool  insolence  he  throws  into  the  smoking  of  his  cigarette. 
Altogether  this  figure,  set  off  by  strong  contrast  between  the  reds 
and  blacks  in  the  costume,  and  distinguished  by  a grotesque 
character  quite  Quixotic,  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  compara- 
tively few  original  products  of  the  gallery.”  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, his  drawing,  entitled  ‘Morning  and  Evening,’  in  the  same 
rooms,  was  one  of  the  first  that  arrested  the  attention  of  our 
critic:  it  reveals  a simple  story — a touching  incident  of  cottage  life, 


that  comes  close  to  the  pathos  which  Edward  Frere  has  brought 
home  to  us.  Again,  in  1867,  Mr.  Burr  appeared  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  in  a drawing  called  ‘ Bed-time  ; ’ we  have  engraved  it  on 
this  page  from  a replica  of  the  subject  painted  by  the  artist  in 
oils.  One  cannot  reasonably  look  for  novelty  of  treatment  in 
what  may  be  termed  a common  incident  in  the  daily  life  of  a 
Christian  community  throughout  its  various  ranks  and  degrees. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ a child  praying  by  its  mother’s 
knees  is  one  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  Nature  and  Art ; ” and  in 
this  cottage-interior  the  subject  is  simply  and  perspicuously  pre- 
sented. The  child,  a sweet-faced  little  girl,  having  undergone  the 
accustomed  ablutions  preparatory  to  being  put  to  bed,  kneels 
reverently  beside  her  mother  to  repeat  her  evening  prayer : the 
group  is  nicely  composed.  In  the  background  an  elder  brother 
much  wearied,  perhaps,  with  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
baby  in  its  cradle  while  the  mother  has  been  engaged  in  her 
household  duties,  is  already  fast  asleep,  yet  in  a position  not  over 


Lruwn  bj  W.  J.  Allen .] 

suggestive  of  comfortable  repose.  The  figure,  however,  is  very 
true  to  nature,  for  boys,  and  men  also,  when  tired  out,  can  sleep 
anyhow  and  anywhere. 


Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy’s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  lude  imperious  surge  ? ” 

In  1866  Mr.  Burr,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  went  to  Paris, 
and  passed  some  time  in  the  studio  of  M.  Hebert,  whose  style, 
though  refined  and  naturalistic,  is  somewhat  sentimental  and 
decorative,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  could  scarcely 
favourably  influence  the  truth  and  homely  vigour  of  that  of  the 
two  young  Scottish  painters ; and  judging  from  their  subsequent 
works,  it  has  had  no  such  effect.  The  only  French  artist  of  whom 
the  brothers  occasionally  remind  us  is  Edward  Frere. 

To  the  Dudley  Gallery  exhibition  of  oil-pictures,  in  1S67,  John 
Burr  sent  ‘ Domestic  Troubles,’  engraved  as  one  of  our  large 
plates  very  recently : it  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Grimes, 


iiiK.  ih.it  graved  oy  Stephen  mater. 

of  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire,  a liberal  patron  of  this  artist  as 
well  as  of  several  other  Scottish  painters. 

Many  of  Mr.  Burr’s  best  works  have  never  appeared  before  the 
public : some,  for  instance,  of  those  in  Mr.  Grimes’s  collection  ; 
some,  also,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hargitt,  of  Liverpool,  who 
owns  ‘ Caught  Napping,’  ‘Tired,’  ‘ The  Boat-Builder,’  &c.,  &c. 

Among  four  pictures  contributed  by  him  this  year  to  the  Glas- 
gow Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  was  especially  noticeable  ‘ His 
First  Pair : ’ a little  urchin  strutting  in  the  dignity  of  primitive 
boyhood — a pair  of  real  trousers — to  the  supreme  delight  of  his 
mother  and  grandfather.  To  the  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition 
of  the  present  year  he  sent  ‘ Christmas  Preparations ; ’ certainly 
one  of  the  best  works  we  ever  saw  from  his  hand.  The  scene  is 
j laid  in  a large  old-fashioned  room  that  may  pass  for  the  kitchen 
| of  a good-sized  cottage.  Seated  at  a table  in  the  foreground, 

| whereon  is  a partially  plucked  goose,  are  two  women,  one  old, 
the  other  middle-aged;  the  latter  holds  a book — probably  some 
erudite  treatise  on  cookery : between  the  two  stands  a second  old 
; woman.  The  two  elderly  ladies  are  engaged  in  fierce  discussion 


j Drawn  by  W.  J.  Alien.] 
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some  object  in  the  man’s  basket.  The  figures  are  well  put 
together. 

Our  other  engraved  illustration,  * The  Target,’  is  a still 
earlier  picture,  and  has  also  never  been  exhibited : both  this  and 
4 The  Pedlar  ’ were  a few  months  ago  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Cox,  of  Pall  Mall  and  Cornhill,  who  permitted  us  to  engrave  them. 
The  owner  of  the  wandering  shooting-gallery  is  a capital  study, 
as,  pipe  in  hand,  he  points  the  young  marksman  to  the  bull’s-eye ; 
yet  he  need  not  fear  that  his  bag  of  nuts  will  be  exhausted,  even 
should  the  whole  group  of  juvenile  rustics  who  have  gathered 
round  the  stall  as  competitors  or  spectators — and  they  are  all  very 
prettily  and  picturesquely  placed  on  the  canvas — try  their  skill  at 
the  target,  which  most  of  them  seem  very  willing  to  do. 


Mr.  Burr  has  this  year  paid  a visit  to  Holland  to  study  some  of 
the  works  of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  in  whose  wake  he  is  follow- 
ing after  a manner  of  his  own.  We  may  safely  predict  that  an 
artist  so  painstaking,  genuine,  and  able,  has  a successful  career 
before  him.  Before  the  appearance  of  Wilkie,  our  country  could 
boast  of  no  painter  worthy  of  comparing  with  the  old  Dutch  and 
Flemish  artists,  whose  domestic  scenes  and  genre  subjects  have 
made  the  names  of  Teniers,  Ostade,  Netscher,  Brauwer,  and 
others,  famous.  Wilkie’s  great  success,  however,  opened  up  a 
wide  and  popular  field  for  British  artists  ; and  Mr.  Burr  takes  a 
good  place  among  his  followers,  but  not  imitators,  each  having 
an  independent  manner  of  his  own,  which  he  works  out  as  he 
considers  best.  James  Dafforne. 
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over  the  dead  bird,  for  one  of  them  has  her  finger  on  its  body. 
What  the  point  agitated  may  be,  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  ; 
possibly  whether  the  seasoning  of  the  goose  is  to  be  inserted  at 
the  head  or  the  tail ; or  whether  or  not  onions  are  to  form  a por- 
tion of  the  ingredients;  for  one  of  the  old  ladies  holds  an  onion  in 
her  hands.  It  is  a humorous  group  : the  irritated  faces  and 
action  of  the  ancient  dames  contrast  amusingly  with  the  quiet 
demeanour  of  the  younger  female,  who  looks  as  if  she  were 
listening  to  evidence  on  both  sides  before  pronouncing  an  opinion 
on  the  matter  in  dispute.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  is  another 
table  on  which  is  a wide  and  deep  dish  containing  ingredients  for 
the  Christmas  puddiDg : three  young  children  are  clustered  round 


it,  taking  advantage  of  the  debate  in  the  upper  house  to  have  a 
foretaste  of  the  morrow’s  dinner  by  dipping  their  fingers  into  the 
uncooked  melange ; and  in  the  open  doorway  are  a couple  of 
roguish  boys  peeping  into  the  room,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
noisy  disputants.  The  picture  is  most  carefully  painted  through- 
out ; and  in  colour  is  rich  and  harmonious. 

‘The  Pedlar,’  engraved  on  a proceeding  page,  is  one  of  Mr. 
Burr’s  comparatively  early  works,  and  has  never  been  exhibited. 
The  composition  speaks  for  itself : the  itinerant  vendor  of  small 
wares  is  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  some  article  he  holds  up,  but 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  is  otherwise  occupied ; while  the  girl 
by  her  side  appears  to  be  making  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ART-RELICS- 
In  the  Eastern  Arcade  of  the  South-Eastern 
Court  of  the  Art-museum,  a minor  museum,  or 
at  least  a very  charming  collection,  of  objects 
illustrative  of  French  Art  in  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Great  Revolution,  is 
being  now  brought  together.  There,  in  process 
of  erection,  is  a boudoir  of  the  time,  and  exe- 
cuted after  the  personal  orders,  of  the  beautiful 
and  foully  murdered  Marie  Antoinette  ; a gem 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  a fuller  description  when  it  is 
completed.  At  present  the  mirror,  an  essential 
part  of  the  mural  decoration,  is  represented 
only  by  a hole,  and  lor  the  parqueted  floor  we 
see  only  the  very  incongruous  substitute  of  the 
tiles  that  pave  the  Museum.  Without  floor, 
glass,  hangings,  or  furniture,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  attempt  to  form,  or  to  convey,  an  idea  of  the 
boudoir  of  Madame  de  Seriily,  one  of  the 
favourite  maids  of  honour  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette.  A short  time,  no  doubt,  will  suffice 
not  only  for  the  completion,  but  for  the  appro- 
priate furnishing,  of  this  characteristic  apart- 
ment. The  Museum  is  rich  in  the  wherewithal. 
The  chief  charm  of  such  a spot  is  attained 
when  it  produces  the  impression  on  the  mind 
that  the  occupants  have  only  just  left  the 
apartment.  The  boudoir  requires  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  same  taste,  taut  soil  pen  decol- 
let ee,  with  which  it  is  decorated. 

The  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
charming  nook  are  full  of  objects  illustrative 
of  the  same  period  of  history ; a period  when 
luxury,  mocking  hunger,  unexpectedly  proved 
to  be  the  weaker  of  the  two  ! There  is  a satin- 
wood  table,  inlaid  by  David,  with  a classic 
group  illustrative  of  the  piety  of  ./Eneas,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  lovely 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  one  of  the  proto-martyrs 
of  the  fury  of  1792.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
captured,  in  that  year,  in  a ship  that  was  convey- 
ing it  from  France  to  Belgium.  In  a neigh- 
bouring case  are  to  be  seen  four  carved,  white 
enamelled  chairs,  covered  with  white  em- 
broidered satin.  These  are  stated  to  have 
formed  a portion  of  the  furniture  of  the 
queen’s  apartments.  The  tradition  is  confirmed 
by  the  termination  of  the  carving  of  the  back 
in  two  eagles’  heads,  which,  though  at  some 
distance  apart,  may  yet  fairly  represent  the 
heads  of  the  double  eagle  of  the  Empire,  an 
appropriate  decoration  for  the  drawing-room,  or 
rather  for  the  boudoir,  of  a daughter  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Therese.  The  characteristic 
white  paint,  or  enamel,  of  the  period,  which  was 
frequently  cushioned  and  draped  with  amber- 
coloured  satin  or  silk,  gives  a finish  and  an 
elegance  to  domestic  furniture  that  can  rarely 
be  rivalled  by  the  sombre  hues  of  rosewood  or 
of  mahogany. 

Two  cabinets  of  the  same  period  are  to  be 
seen  close  by,  made  of  bird’s-eye  maple,  with 
marble  tops,  pierced  gold  edging  round  the 
marble,  and  pillars  of  ormolu.  They  are  inlaid 
with  porcelain  as  well  as  with  metal.  One  is 
adorned  by  a plaque  presenting  a camp  scene, 
of  great  beauty  of  execution ; and  the  other  is 
faced  by  several  smaller  plaques,  also  of  porce- 
lain, painted  with  flowers. 

A collection  of  Sevres  porcelain,  the  property 
of  Lord  Dudley,  is  appropriately  placed  by  these 
relics  of  th eancien  regime.  It  is  not  yet  labelled, 
but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  two  dark  blue 
cylindrical  vases,  exquisitely  painted  with 
Watteau  groups,  and  richly  gilt.  The  gold 
cord  on  the  central  vase,  of  mazarine  blue, 
painted  with  marine  subjects,  is  remarkable  for 
its  bold  effect.  Hard  by  is  a lovely  cabaret , 
in  green  and  gold ; the  tray  of  a trefoil  form, 
supporting  one  dainty  little  cup,  a small  covered 
vase  for  sugar,  and  a cream  ewer  to  correspond : 
all  adorned  with  vignettes  in  red  camaieu.  A 
ewer  and  boat-shaped  bowl  of  Rose  Pompadour, 
form  a fit  pendant  for  the  cabaret.  Close  by  are 
a cup  and  saucer,  marked  by  the  letter  E with 
the  Russian  Imperial  Crown,  a specimen  of  the 
wonderful  service  manufactured  for  the  Empress 
Catherine  ; in  dark  blue  and  gold,  with  choco- 


late-coloured medallions.  Fine  green  and  gold 
vases,  enriched  with  gilded  dolphins  and 
dragons  close  the  series  ; but  the  lustre  of  the 
beasts  is  so  brilliant'as  to  tell  of  modem  setting, 
or  at  least  modem  restoration,  of  these  noble 
specimens  of  Royal  Sevres. 

PICTURES  BY  SANDRO  BOTTICELLI. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  picture  gal- 
lery at  South  Kensington  is  a small  collection 
of  eight  oil-paintings,  of  early  sixteenth-century 
Italian  work,  which  have  been  lent  by  the  well 
known  collector,  Alexander  Barker,  Esq.  They 
are  attributed  to  Alessandro  Filippi,  commonly 
called  Sandro  Botticelli,  a pupil  of  Fra  Filippo, 
whose  date  is  stated  on  the  labels  as  1437 — 1515, 
but  given  by  Liibke  as  1447  — 1515.  The 
artist  painted  a portion  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican  which  were  ordered  by  Pope  Sixtus  the 
I Fourth.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  love  of  hasty 
movement,  and  floating  garments ; but  the 
features  of  his  figures  are  for  the  most  part 
i melancholic,  heavy,  and  monotonous, 
j Those  persons  who  are  aware  of  thp  character 
of  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Barker  has  so  often 
had  the  good  taste  and  the  good  fortune  to 
! secure,  will  expect  that  in  the  collection  in 
' question  will  be  found  specimens  of  well  pre- 
i served,  unfaded,  .colouring.  Accordingly  it  is 
impossible  to  glance  at  the  wall  on  which  the 
i paintings  hang,  without  at  once  becoming  aware 
of  the  full,  rich,  fresh  tone  of  the  crimson  used 
by  the  artist.  In  the  two  most  interesting 
I pictures,  which  illustrate  Filomena’s  tale  in  the 
| eighth  novel  of  the/  Decamerone  ’ of  Boccacio,  the 
men  are  all  attired  in  tight,  long,  crimson  hose, 
and  the  colour  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  laid 
on  during  the  present  year.  The  blues  have 
not  the  magic  persistence  of  those  used  by 
Terugino,  but  the  green  in  some  parts  of  the 
work  is  almost  as  perfect  as  the  red.  In  a 
Holy  Family,  which  is  one  of  the  group  of 
pictures,  the  youthful  Baptist  is  attired  in  a 
velvet  dress,  which,  together  with  the  under 
garment  of  the  Virgin,  is  perfectly  marvellous 
in  its  freshness.  A green  cloak,  with  a cape, 
and  a green  book,  with  tongues,  gold  clasps, 
and  gilt  edges,  serve  to  bring  out  the  red  tint 
hy  contrast.  We  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
not  so  much  as  a question  of  artistic  harmony 
of  colouring,  as  of  chemical  success  in  producing 
a pigment  that  has  shown  no  sign  of  fading 
during  a period  of  three  centuries  and  a half. 

The  illustration  of  life  and  manners  afforded 
by  the  scene  from  the  ‘ Decamerone  ’ is  of  great 
interest  and  value.  The  dress,  evidently  that 
of  the  day,  will  repay  minute  study — the  mode 
in  which  the  neck,  and  arms,  and  bosom,  and 
waist,  of  the  heroine  are  defined  and  hound 
with  gold  chains  (as  is  done  in  the  picture  of 
1 Spring,’  by  chains  of  forget-me-not  and  other 
flowers)  is  rare  and  striking. 

The  first  picture  represents  the  Fete  Champetre 
given  by  Anastasio  to  his  unimpressible  mistress, 
at  which  the  terrible  apparition  of  the  hunted 
lady  appears  ; the  other  represents  the  wedding 
feast  which  happily  followed.  In  each  the 
ladies  sit  at  a tuble  apart  from  the  men,  the 
bridegroom  alone,  in  the  latter  picture,  being 
promoted  to  a sort  of  curule  chair  opposite  to 
his  bride,  in  which  he  sits  after  the  fashion  of 
Baillie  MacWheeble  at  the  table  of  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine.  The  repast  commenced  with 
cherries  and  other  fruit,  which  were  laid  on  the 
table  without  plates,  and  trifled  with  by  the 
ladies  by  means  of  the  novel  elegance  of  a two- 
pronged fork.  Earthenware  flat  bowls,  contain- 
ing wine,  are  set  on  the  table,  one  to  every  two 
or  three  guests.  In  one  picture  a lady  is  drink- 
ing, daintily  balancing  the  bowl  on  her  fingers. 
The  vessels  overset  in  the  terror  caused  by  the 
apparition  show  the  contents  to  be  wine. 
Servants  enter,  bearing  dishes  of  food,  which 
may  be  recognised  as  very  different  from  the 
produce  of  the  Italian  cuisine  of  the  day.  The 
attitude  of  the  servitors,  each  bearing  a dish, 
with  a napkin  round  it,  poised  on  his  hand,  is 
noteworthy.  So  is  the  beauty  of  the  face  and 
of  the  golden  hair,  of  the  last  of  the  four  on  the 
left  hand. 

The  four  seasons  are  the  subjects  of  as  many 
separate  pictures.  Winter  wears  the  unusual, 
hut  appropriate,  chaussure  of  clogs.  Bare- 


footed Summer,  with  a toothed  sickle,  is  a 
beautiful  figure;  and  the  ridges  in  the  corn- 
field recall  the  features  of  English  agriculture. 
The  figure  of  Autumn  is  especially  noteworthy, 
from  the  fact  that/  the  open-work  hempen 
basket  which  she  bears  explains  the  origin  of 
the  conventional  form  of  the  cornucopia,  being 
a long,  pointed  receptacle,  which  twists  and 
bends  under  the  weight  of  its  contents.  Spring 
is  wreathed  and  bound  with  flowers,  and  wears 
dentellated  hanging  sleeves.  We  regret  that 
want  of  space  forbids,  at  present,  a further 
account  of  these  most  interesting  pictures. 


COLLECTION 

OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  complete  and  beautiful  collection  of  mu- 
sical instruments  which  is  now  in  course  of 
arrangement  in  the  South-East  Court  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  may  well  merit  a fuller- 
notice  in  our  pages  when  the  labelling  and  cata- 
logue shall  be  complete.  At  the  present  moment 
wo  can  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  its 
acquisition,  and  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  more 
striking  examples  of  the  enormous  strides  made 
by  this  branch  of  Industrial  Art  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  rudest  instruments  which,  in 
these  well  filled  cases,  are  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Such  are  fifes,  flutes,  or  clarionets  of  bone,  of 
reeds,  and  of  wood  ; mountain  horns,  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  also  of  wood,  but  apparently 
lapped  with  green  bark,  which  has  dried  into  a 
twisted  casing ; and  drums  of  earthenware, 
covered  with  tightly-strained  parchment.  In 
one  drum  the  fur  is  left  on  a part  of  the  skin. 

Less  rude,  but  still  antiquated,  are  the  forms 
of  the  vivllc,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  of  the  Valois  times, 
which,  like  the  famous  Henry  II.  Faience, 
bears  the  cipher  of  that  king,  and  the  interlaced 
descents  by  which  he  showed  his  regard  for  the 
name  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.  Theorbos,  or  lutes, 
in  the  form  of  a split  gourd,  covered  with  la- 
mince  of  ivory ; a richly  carved  violin,  bearing 
the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  King  James  I.;  and  a gilt,  carved,  and 
delicately  painted  harp,  assumed  to  have  been 
that  of  the  lovely  and  unhappy  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  are  specimens  of  a more  luxurious 
taste  than  that  which  now  prevails  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Art-Industry.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  a beautiful  little  bird-organ,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or,  last  but  not  least,  the 
harpsichord  of  Handel  himself,  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Broad  wood,  an  instrument  resembling  in 
form  a horizontal  grand  piano,  but  smaller,  built 
of  deal,  painted,  and  furnished  with  two  rows  of 
keys.  All  lovers  of  music  should  visit  the  col- 
lection. If  the  journey  involve  the  toil,  it  will 
also  have  the  reward,  of  a veritable  pilgrimage. 

CARVED  PICTURE-FRAME. 

What  is  the  object  of  a picture-frame,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  art  of  the  painter  ? As  to  the 
decorative  effect,  as  an  article  of  furniture, — the 
main  point,  we  fear,  with  very  many  purchasers, 
and  makers  of  frames, — we  do  not  now  speak. 
But  as  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  frame  to 
the  picture  which  it  includes,  it  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  effect  given  to  a landscape  when 
viewed  through  a natural  frame  of  arch,  or 
avenue,  or  window.  The  result  of  the  cutting 
off  from  the  general  outer  world  of  the  exact 
portion  of  scenery  on  which,  or  on  the  represent- 
ation of  which,  it  is  desired  that  the  attention 
should  be  concentrated,  appears  to  he  the  raison 
d'etre  of  a picture-frame.  The  method  in  which 
this  object  is  effected,  with  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  appropriate  taste,  is  the  subject  to  be 
studied  by  the  framer. 

An  unusually  fine  example  of  what  a frame 
may  become  is  to  be  seen  near  the  foot  of  the 
south-eastern  staircase  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  It  is  a rich  specimen  of  open- 
work carving  in  dark  wood,  surrounding  a fine 
oil-painting  of  an  old  man’s  head,  the  property 
of  Major  E.  R.  Watts.  The  effect  of  the  frame 
is  most  happy,  both  as  an  object  of  Art,  and  as 
a setting  to  the  picture.  The  well-drawn  and 
characteristic  head,  cut  off  from  the  walls  on 
which  the  painting  hangs  by  the  broad,  dark, 
but  not  oppressive,  bands  of  carving,  bas  an 
unusually  life-like  effect.  As  to  the  elaborate 
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lieauty  of  the  carved  work,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  there  are  no  such  obtrusive  tours  de  force  as 
to  distract  the  attention  from  the  picture  to  the 
frame.  Rich  as  the  latter  is,  it  is  still  subor- 
dinate to  its  true  purpose.  The  effect  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  introduction  of  a bur- 
nished gilt  frame  within  and  under  the  carved 
work,  so  that  a wooden  foliage  seems  to  have 
grown  and  turned  over  the  picture-frame,  like 
ivy  over  the  mullions  of  some  gem  of  an  oriel 
window.  Those  who  have  fine  pictures  to 
frame  should  study  this  beautiful  loan  from 
Major  Watts. 

EWER,  FLASKS,  AND  GOBLET,  OF 
ROCK  CRYSTAL. 

In  no  material  does  the  result  of  the  plastic 
force  of  nature  so  closely  resemble  a production 
of  human  Art  as  rock  crystal.  The  paste  of  the 
jeweller  will  produce  gems  equal  in  tint,  and 
almost  equal  in  lustre,  to  the  members  of  the 
precious  family  of  corundums.  The  constant 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  are 
such  as  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  outvie 
the  laborious  work  of  the  ancient  workers  in 
crystal.  But  the  pure  quartz  formed  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature  has  at  least  one  quality  in 
which  the  purest  glass  is  deficient — that  of 
durability.  From  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  from 
the  tombs  of  Etruria,  from  the  caves  in  Mount 
Olivet,  and  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  Pharaohs 
have  been  gathered  glass  objects  of  two,  three, 
or  four,  thousand  years  old.  They  have  not 
resisted  the  tooth  of  time.  Lachrymatories  are 
to  be  seen  at  Kensington  and  at  the  British 
Museum,  once  phials  of  clear  glass,  but  now 
incrustcd  with  a dense  nacreous  lustre,  as  thick, 
almost,  as  that  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster. 
In  some  of  the  quarries  of  the  old  casements  at 
Knole  may  be  seen,  at  this  moment,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  slow  decomposition  of  the 
glass,  the  progress  of  which  is  marked  by  such 
lovely  iridescent  lines. 

Of  the  once  highly  prized,  and  still  rare  and 
costly,  material,  rock  crystal,  there  is  a small 
group  of  exquisite  examples  in  the  Lower  Court 
at  South  Kensington.  The  most  striking  of 
these  objects  are  a ewer  and  basin  belonging 
to  Mr.  Barker,  of  whose  precious  contributions 
to  the  loan  exhibition  we  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  speak.  These  fine  specimens 
of  ancient  Art  have  recently  been  reset,  with 
all  the  costly  elegance  which  the  French 
jewellers  can  now  command,  by  Morel.  The 
ewer  is  oviform,  engraved  with  scrolls  and 
festoons,  fluted  on  the  base,  with  plain  stem 
and  foot.  It  is  adorned  with  enamelled  and 
relieved  foliage,  traced  on  a gold  ground.  The 
handle  is  formed  of  the  bust  of  a winged  female, 
ending  as  an  arabesque  terminal  figure,  sup- 
ported by  a mask — all  enamelled  in  natural 
colours.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  of  this 
figure,  which  is  somewhat  bulbous  and  shapeless, 
is  the  only  part  of  the  design  that  provokes 
hostile  criticism.  A large  mask  is  placed  be- 
neath the  spout,  which  is  enriched  with  opaque 
green,  and  with  translucent  blue,  enamel,  the 
whole  being  a reproduction  of  a cinque-cento 
style  of  treatment. 

The  salver,  or  basin  (standing  twelve  inches 
high),  that  fits  this  noble  ewer,  is  composed  of 
eight  curved  and  fluted  pieces,  set  round  a 
carved  centre  adorned  by  the  same  elaborate 
workmanship.  The  salver  is  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter. 

Close  by  this  rare  chtf-d' ccuvre  is  to  be  seen  a 
relic  of  Byzantine  Art  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  a pilgrim’s  bottle  or  flask,  of  the  same 
precious  mineral,  but  without  any  metallic 
setting,  the  neck  and  the  handle  being  broken 
o£F.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  material,  and 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  workmanship. 

A crystal  casket,  composed  of  pieces  of  crystal 
cut  in  facets  and  set  in  metal,  the  angles  being 
formed  by  eight  terminal  female  figures,  is  an 
example  of  another  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
natural  product.  The  large  stem  which  forms 
the  lid  is  especially  to  be  admired.  This  casket 
is  lent  by  Mr.  Farquhar  Matheson.  Another 
flask,  and  a drinking  cup,  are  also  to  be  seen 
here ; and  an  exquisite  goblet,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  disputes  the  palm  with  Mr. 


Barker’s  ewer.  This  little  globular  cup  is 
mounted  on  a stem  encircled  by  a salamander, 
in  coloured  and  translucent  enamel.  A tiny 
amorino  calls  for  admiration  on  the  top  of  the 
cover,  boasting  an  enamelled  complexion  truly 
“ beautiful  for  ever.” 

A case  containing  a knife  and  fork  with 
crystal  handles,  and  a spoon  with  crystal 
handle  and  bowl,  together  with  an  etui  and  a 
metal  salt-cellar,  are  also  the  property  of  Mr. 
Barker. 

With  the  imperishable  purity  of  these  crystal 
objects  is  to  be  contrasted  the  iridescent  decay 
of  an  ancient  Roman  glass  vase — possibly  a 
funereal  lamp — in  the  same  case,  and  the  dense 
nacre  which  invests  a small  lachrymatory.  Of 
a different  material,  but  still  illustrative  of  the 
superiority  of  natural  to  artificial  productions 
for  works  of  elaborate  Art,  are  a lapis  lazuli 
bowl,  lent  by  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  and  a 
noble  octagonal  canister,  in  carved  amber,  of 
rare  beauty,  graciously  lent  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

MIRROR-FRAME  BELONGING  TO  THE 
QUEEN. 

In  spite  of  the  accumulated  evidences  of  the 
baronial  splendour  of  Knole,  Windsor  asserts, 
as  is  fit,  its  supremacy  even  in  the  article  of 
silver  furniture.  A magnificent  silver  repousse 
mirror-frame,  embossed  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  bearing  the  cipher  of  King  Charles  II., 
has  been  lent  by  her  Majesty.  It  is  hung  on 
the  wall,  in  a glass  case  of  its  own,  near  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Museum.  The  dimen- 
sions are  not  stated  on  the  label,  but  it  must  be 
at  least  8 feet  high,  and  proportion  ably  wide. 
It  is  dated  1670,  and  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  work  of  the  silversmith  within  the  walls  of 
the  Museum. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Leith. — It  is  resolved  to  form  a School  of 
Art  here,  in  connection  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  A local  committee  has  been 
appointed,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Bain,  recently 
master  of  the  Inverness  school,  is  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  new  institution. 

Reading. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  successful  students  of  the  Reading  school 
was  mado  on  the  30th  of  September,  by  Mr.  H. 
Higford  Burr,  President.  Twenty-six  pupils 
received  prizes  of  various  kinds.  This  school 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Havell ; it 
was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  there  is  ample 
accommodation  for  a considerable  number  of 
additional  students. 

Rotherham. — It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
school  in  this  important  manufacturing  town, 
where,  it  is  alleged,  such  an  institution  would 
prove  a benefit,  both  commercially  and  morally. 

Ryde. — Meetings  have  been  held  in  this 
town  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a School 
of  Art  in  connection  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  The  expenses  of  the  first  year 
have  been  guaranteed  by  a committee  of  in- 
fluential gentlemen,  who  have  determined  to 
commence  operations  without  delay.  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  promises  to 
afford  every  aid  to  the  project. 

St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse. — A public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  1st  of  October  to  establish 
classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art-. 
Department.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
young  men,  who  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Buck- 
master,  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  on  the 
advantages  they  would  derive  in  their  several 
avocations  from  scientific  instruction. 

Yarmouth.  — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  September.  About  twenty  prizes 
were  awarded,  among  which  was  a “ Queen’s  ” 
prize,  obtained  by  Mr.  Walter  Platt  for  a de- 
sign for  wall-paper.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  the  past  year  had  been  one 
of  progress.  The  attendance  had  improved — 
especially  in  the  artisan  class — and  the  results 
obtained  at  the  annual  examination  had  been 
highly  satisfactory,  under  the  able  tuition  of 
Mr.  Dominy.  At  the  same  time  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  were  not  so  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  as  was  desirable. 


VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  GEORGE  SCHLOTEL,  ESQ., 
ESSEX  LODGE,  BRIXTON. 

No.  III. 

As  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a special  charac- 
ter distinguishing  each  “ private  gallery  ” we 
select  for  description  in  these  papers,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length,  in  limine , 
on  the  works  of  which  they  are  severally  com- 
posed. This  collection  is  mixed ; that  is,  it 
includes  a large  proportion  of  water-colour 
drawings,  among  which  it  exhibits  the  re- 
markable feature  of  several  very  elaborate 
studies  by  foreign  painters.  We  do  not  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  water-colour  productions 
of  these  schools  side  by  side  with  those  of 
our  own  artists  ; but  when  we  do,  we  welcome 
them,  for  the  comparison  is  profitable.  These 
essays  bear  the  names  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  Gerome, 
L.  Gallait,  Dyckmans,  Meissonnier,  Escosura, 
Henriette  Browne,  &c. ; and  those  of  our  school 
are  by  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.  A. ; E.  Duncan ; Turner, 
R.A. ; F.  Tayler;  G.  Cattermole ; Copley  Field- 
ing ; L.  Haghe  ; J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  ; Birket 
Foster ; S.  Prout ; D.  Roberts,  R.A.  ; T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A. ; F.  W.  Topham,  J.  Gilbert,  T.  M. 
Richardson,  and  others  ; while  the  oil-pictures 
bear  the  names  of  F.  Goodall,  R.A. ; W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.;  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  ; D.  Maclise,  R.A. ; 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. ; F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A. ; 
T.  Webster,  R.A. ; T.  Faed,  R.A. ; J.  Phillip, 
R.A.,  &c. ; and  also  in  oils  are  some  by  those 
foreign  artists  whom  we  have  already  signalised 
as  water-colour  painters.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
collection  a variety  seldom  met  with  on  the 
same  walls — essays  both  in  water  and  in  oil  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  schools,  and  works  by  the  artists 
of  our  own  schools  most  skilled  in  these  depart- 
ments respectively. 

We  turn  first  to  the  water-colour  examples, 
as  presenting  a great  diversity  of  material  and. 
feeling,  beginning  with  a drawing  by  E.  Dim- 
can,  called  ‘ Off  Erith,’  a subject  which  in  itself 
presents  little  that  is  attractive ; its  life  and 
interest  being  derived  from  incidentals.  It 
has  one  feature  by  no  means  easy  to  treat — 
that  is,  Thames  water,  the  painting  of  which 
has  always  been  a matter  of  difficulty,  and 
confirmed  as  such  by  continual  failures.  It 
is  generally  rendered  either  yellow  and  opaque, 
or  as  fresh  and  green  as  sea-water.  Mr. 
Duncan  succeeds  hero  in  giving  both  the  colour 
and  the  reflection  from  the  sky.  By  the  same 
artist  is  also  * St.  Abb's  Head ;’  the  drawing 
is  not  large,  but  it  expands  under  the  eye 
insomuch  as  to  cause  regret  that  it  is  not  a 
large  picture. — * Deer,’  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  is 
perhaps  a study,  made  at  Fontainebleau,  of  a 
stag  and  two  hinds.  There  is  in  this  draw- 
ing not  much  of  the  character  which  distin- 
guishes later  works.  When  we  say  it  is  brown 
and  sketchy,  it  is  only  comparatively  so ; 
for  instance,  a drawing  made  twelve  months 
later,  in  1864,  approaches  in  force  and  colour 
Mdlle.  Bonheur’ s works  in  oil.  The  subject 
alluded  to  is  a Spanish  peasant  mounted  on 
a horse,  and  leading  another.  It  is  simple  and 
commonplace  enough,  but  it  has  a marvellous 
charm  in  its  surprising  reality. 

There  are  in  this  collection  several  draw- 
ings by  Gilbert,  the  subject  of  one  which  we 
notice  here  is  ‘ Falstaff,’  the  most  frequently 
painted,  although  the  most  difficult  to  render, 
of  all  Shakspeare’s  characters.  It  is  much 
easier  to  describe  ‘ Falstaff  ’ according  to  the 
epithets  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Prince, 
than  to  paint  him  as  he  really  is.  Bardolph  and 
Mistress  Quickly  are  present,  but  Falstaff  is 
master  of  the  situation,  as  he  always  is,  even 
in  assemblages  more  numerous  and  distin- 
guished.— * Rachel,’  a drawing  by  F.  Goodall, 
R.A.,  is  doubtless  a suggestion  from  this 
artist’s  Egyptian  experience.  She  is  carry- 
ing a jar  of  water  on  her  shoulder,  with  her 
arm  very  gracefully  disposed  with  respect  to 
the  head  and  the  vessel.  The  drapery  is  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  be  of  any  country  or  time 
— to-day,  or  two  thousand  years  ago. — ‘The 
Duel,’  by  Gerome,  is  too  well-known  to  re- 
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quire  description  ; but  this — as  we  believe,  the 
water-colour  study  for  the  picture — demands 
some  consideration.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in 
the  painting  certain  passages  perhaps  are  in- 
sisted on  more  literally  than  in  the  drawing  ; 
but  suggestion  is  the  use  of  a preliminary  study. 
If  in  the  composition  we  saw  but  the  place  thus 
represented,  where  the  tragedy  had  been  en- 
acted, the  trodden  snow  alone  would  sufficiently 
proclaim  the  nature  of  the  meeting.  This 
issue  of  the  encounter  affects  the  mind  much 
more  deeply  than  if  the  men  were  actually 
engaged.  The  drawing  is  even  more  minutely 
finished  than  tho  picture. — ‘The  Rainbow,’ 
H.  B.  Willis,  is  an  extraordinary  example  of 
skill  in  the  management  of  bright  colour.  The 
scene  is  a piece  of  rough  pasture-land  canopied 
by  gloomy  clouds. — ‘ Expectation,’  and  ‘ The 
Return  ’ are  two  drawings  by  Gallait,  in  the 
former  of  which  we  see  a fisherman’s  wife 
anxiously  looking  far  away  to  seaward  for  the 
boat  that  is  to  bring  her  husband  home ; in  the 
latter  he  is  returned,  and  the  wife’s  fears  are 
dispelled. — There  are  several  drawings  by  W. 
Hunt— fruit-pieces  of  his  best  time ; notably, 
one  containing  a large  melon,  black  grapes, 
red  currants  ; another,  somewhat  smaller,  pre- 
senting a bunch  of  grapes.  We  find  in  these 
and  in  other  similar  drawings  by  the  artist  his 
favourite  hedgerow  background. — By  Dyck- 
mans,  the  painter  of  the  picture  at  Kensington,  we 
have  another  ‘Blind  Beggar,’  in  water-colours; 
but  this  is  so  different  in  treatment  as  to  be 
another  subject.  In  the  painting  both  figures 
are  standing,  and  the  girl  extends  her  hand  in 
the  act  of  begging  ; but  in  the  drawing  both 
figures  are  seated,  and  a third  party  is  added 
to  the  group — a dog.  The  executive  principle 
on  which  the  drawing  is  woiked  out  is  the 
most  minute  and  careful  finish. — In  one  of  two 
drawings  by  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  the  subject  is 
a water-gate,  apparently  of  one  of  the  Venetian 
palaces;  in  the  other  it  is  a rocky  fastness, 
which  no  painter  could  pass  without  sketch- 
ing : both  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
engraving. — In  another  drawing  by  W . Hunt 
is  an  unusually  powerful  display  of  colour 
pointedly  contrasted  and  also  harmonized  in 
a pine,  plums,  red  currants,  &c.— By  Louis 
Hagho  is  a study  of  a church-interior  during 
the  performance  of  mass.  We  rarely  see  so 
much  honesty  in  the  rendering  of  such  sub- 
jects as  we  have  here:  Mr.  Haghe  has  been 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Peter  Neefs. — ‘ The  Pro- 
cession of  the  Host,  Toledo,’  is,  we  may  suppose, 
one  of  the  essays  of  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.  A.,  on  visiting 
Spain  somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  long  before  he  [practised  that  intensity  of 
finish  which  now  distinguishes  his  oil-pictures, 
of  which  there  is  an  instance  in  this  collection. 
The  feature  of  the  drawing  is  a picturesque 
balcony  full  of  spectators. — A group  of  cattle, 
by  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  is  one  of  the  best  draw- 
ings we  have  ever  seen  by  this  artist.  The 
management  of  the  light  gives  extraordinary 
reality  to  the  animals.  It  was  made  as 
recently  as  1864,  and  instead  of  being,  as  is 
usually  the  case  after  a certain  period  of  life, 
weaker  than  antecedent  works,  it  is  much  more 
powerful. — A pair  of  drawings  by  T.  M.  Rich- 
ardson describe  with  nice  definition  the  dif- 
ferent local  conditions  of  the  two  subjects.  One 
is  an  English  coast-scene,  in  which  there  is 
really  little  effective  material.  All  the  objects 
are  in  themselves  individually  insignificant,  but 
the  drawing  shows  us  how  much  may  be  made 
of  trifles  by  a skilful  disposition  of  lines,  and 
light  and  shade,  and  a successful  expression  of 
space.  The  objects  are  only  a boat,  a ragged 
breakwater,  and  a cottage  or  two ; but  then 
there  is  the  fitful  yet  ever  eloquent  sea.  This 
is  all  purely  English,  the  other  is  unmistakably 
Italian.  The  latter  may  be  poetry  ; but  in  the 
rough  and  homely  incident  of  the  former,  there 
is  an  honest  prose  to  which  we  return  with 
increased  affection  after  the  exciting  wonders 
of  other  lands. — In  a drawing  wonderful  for 
descriptive  character,  John  Gilbert  presents  Gil 
Bias  at  Penaflor.  The  pith  of  the  story  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  parasite  introduces  him- 
self. Gil  Bias  is  seated  at  table,  the  other 
bows  low  in  his  affected  admiration  of  the  lumi- 
nary of  Oviedo  — and  the  host  and  hostess 
J within  earshot  are  waiting  the  result. 

F.  "W.  Topham’s  drawing,  entitled  ‘ A Spanish 
Song,’  sets  forth  an  incident  so  characteristic 
that  it  must  have  been  seen  by  the  artist  in  the 
streets  of  some  of  the  Spanish  cities.  The 
singers  are  a group  of  street-musicians,  one  of 
whom,  a girl,  holds  her  tambourine  up  for  the 
largesse  she  expects  to  be  thrown  from  a balcony 
above.  The  manner  of  the  drawing  is  much 
more  careful  than  that  of  antecedent  works, 
the  effect  being  more  substance  in  the  figures. 
—By  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  is  an  elegant  draw- 
ing on  grey  paper  of  a noble  church-porch ; — 
and  by  Louis  Haghe,  the  ‘ Rood-loft  at  Dixmude,’ 
is  an  architectural  subject  of  another  kind,  less 
imposing,  but  more  intricately  ornamented. — 

‘ The  Lago  Maggiore,’  Birket 'Foster,  shows  us 
Italy  under  a more  troubled  sky  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  it.  We  have  accepted  Italy  as 
an  ever  sunny  conventionality,  without  dream- 
ingjof  the  possibility  of  any  other  aspect ; when, 
therefore,  we  see  what  has  hitherto  been  an 
“Italian  sky”  veiled  by  draperies  of  murky 
clouds,  we  must  believe  that  the  presentment 
must  have  been  suggested  by  fact. — ‘ The  Raid,’ 
by  F.  Tayler,  is  an  admirable  subject  to  draw 
forth  the  powers  of  this  artist.  A long  straggling 
herd  of  cattle  driven  by  troopers  of  the  Stuart 
or  Cromwellian  period.  In  narrative  of  this 
kind  Mr.  Tayler  stands  alone. — Much  of  the 
dear  old  Norman  and  Breton  architecture,  in 
the  study  of  which  S.  Prout  spent  a great  part 
of  his  life,  is  passing  away.  Rouen  was  ashamed 
of  her  picturesque  river-front,  and  so  faced  her 
quays  with  lines  of  lofty  modem  buildings  ; but 
we  have  here,  in  a drawing  by  Prout,  a shred  of 
ancient  Rouen,  and  in  another  drawing  that 
unapproachably  eccentric  architectural  mixture, 
the  fish-market  at  Rome ; and  to  both  subjects  the 
artist  has,  in  his  own  vein,  done  ample  justice. — 
With  the  view  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  by  Birket 
Foster,  we  have  to  compare,  very  briefly,  a piece 
of  scenery  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  the  same 
hand,  that  part  of  it  which  all  lovers  of  nature 
agree  in  describing  as  a garden.  From  masses 
of  foliage  most  elaborately  painted  on  the  nearest 
site,  the  eye  passes  over  a low  lying  expanse  of 
country  of  which  the  successively  retiring  spaces 
are  defined  with  surprising  nicety  of  gradation. 
The  theme  and  all  its  essentials  are  peculiarly 
English,  and  in  dealing  with  such  material 
anything  short  of  the  most  conscientious  elabo- 
ration must  end  in  failure.  It  is  varied,  yet 
harmonious,  in  colour,  and  is  characterised  by 
remarkable  softness  and  great  breadth  ; in  short, 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  drawing  consist  in 
its  being  a piece  of  purely  characteristic  English 
scenery  charmingly  painted. — Next  comes  ‘ Ro- 
chester,’ by  Turner,  a view  of  the  ancient  city 
taken  from  a point  some  distance  above  the  old 
bridge  and  looking  down  the  river  far  below  it. 
We  had  heard  of  this  drawing,  but  had  never 
before  examined  it.  Those  who  habitually  dis- 
parage manipulative  dexterity,  should  see  this 
specimen.  Turner  has  poetized  his  subject 
beyond  the  limit  of  even  exuberant  fancy,  and 
yet,  read  it  as  we  may,  it  is  no  more  than 
Rochester.  We  see  everything  through,  as  it 
were,  a succession  of  veils ; and  it  impresses  us 
rather  as  a rememberance  of  a dream,  than  a 
proposed  representation  of  a material  existence. 
A didactic  Art-essay  might  be  written  on  the 
drawing. — A study  of  a young  lady  in  a riding 
dress,  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  is  extremely  careful 
and  proportionably  real. — Of  two  drawings 
by  G.  Cattermole,  the  subject  of  one  is  our 
Saviour  in  the  House  of  Simon  the  Leper ; 
that  of  the  other,  a Mediaeval  Church  Council. 
Both  are  crowded  with  figures,  and  look  like 
studies  preparatory  to  larger  drawings. — 4 The 
Vidette’  is  a very  careful  drawing,  by  Meis- 
sonnier,  of  a mounted  soldier  on  outpost  duty. 
From  this  and  others  we  have  seen  by  him, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  by  no  means  the  power 
in  water-colour  that  he  has  in  oil. — From  him 
we  pass  to  one  of  his  followers,  Escosura,  by 
whom  there  is  a study  of  a man  standing  to  read ; 
a very  successful  imitation  of  the  master. — Of 
‘Brood  Mares  in  Windsor  Park,’  by  F. 
Tayler,  the  nearest  appears  to  be  a cream- 
coloured  Arab.  The  animal  has  a magnificent 
head,  and  is,  doubtlessly,  highly  prized  for  her 
high  breeding. — ‘ The  Crucifix,  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral,’ by  L.  Haghe,  gives  to  this  section  of 
the  interior  and  its  belongings  more  than  is  due 

of  importance,  which  a part  always  assumes 
in  the  absence  of  the  whole.  The  light  is  here 
managed  so  as  very  properly  to  make  the 
Crucifix  the  dominant  object ; which  in  the 
reality  it  is  not,  from  the  subdued  light  wherein 
it  is  placed. — ‘Arundel  Castle,’  by  Copley 
Fielding,  is  one  of  that  artist’s  best  works.  The 
subject  has  many  beauties  from  whatever  point 
it  is  seen ; but  from  that  whence  we  now  view 
it,  no  artist  could  pass  without  making  a record 
of  the  scene. — ‘The  Caravan,’  by  Carl  Haag,  is  a 
veritable  desert-procession,  with  an  interminable 
rear  of  men  and  animals  appearing  as  specks  in 
the  distance.  The  leaders  are  decked  out  in 
the  extremity  of  their  bravery,  the  nearest 
camel  is  especially  gay  with  colour  and  rich 
appointments ; but  there  is  nothing  that  tho 
artist  has  not  seen.  The  figures  and  the  animals 
we  douht  not  are  portraits,  but  the  magnificence 
of  these  travellers  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the 
ordinary  equipment  of  wayfarers  in  the  desert. — 
In  ‘The  Return  of  the  Heir,’  G.  Cattermole,  we 
have  the  story  of  a warrior  who  comes  to  his 
own  from  the  Crusades,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  slain.  He  presents  himself  within 
the  portals  of  the  castle  of  his  fathers  fully 
equipped  as  a Crusader,  with  a following  of 
Eastern  attendants,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
present  holder  of  the  domain  and  his  servants. — 
By  Henriette  Browne,  is  the  water-colour  study 
for  her  well-known  picture  of  the  nuns  nursing 
the  sick  child. 

Among , the  oil-pictures  of  this  collection 
are  a few  remarkable  examples  of  some  of 
tho  best  known,  and  most  highly  appreciated, 
of  those  members  of  the  French  school  who 
have  signalised  themselves  as  producers  of 
cabinet  pictures.  By  Meissonnier  are  three 
single  figure-studies,  one  of  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced, if  not  the  finest  production  of  this 
class  he  has  ever  done,  at  least  one  that  in 
the  extensive  range  of  his  labours  in  this 
direction  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  repre- 
sents a soldier  in  the  equipment  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  his  right  hand  resting  on  a hal- 
bert. The  spirit  of  these  works  sufficiently 
declares  that  the  feeling  of  the  painter  is,  that 
much  as  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  have 
done,  they  left  much  unaccomplished.  The 
shaded  passages  of  this  little  picture  are  mar- 
vellous, but  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  figure 
has  been  lighted  with  a view  to  show  how 
difficulties  are  to  be  overcome.  There  _ is 
another  single  figure  seated  dozing,  and  a third 
standing  ; but  a comparison  of  three  of  Meis- 
sonnier’s works  taken  promiscuously  sets  forth 
the  same  varieties  of  quality  which  a similarly 
indiscriminate  selection  from  the  works,  of  even 
the  greatest  men  will  show. — By  Ruiperez,  a 
follower  of  Meissonnier,  ‘ Choosing  a Sword  ’ 
is  remarkable  for  the  sparkle,  vitality,  and  we 
may  even  say  movement,  of  the  figures ; then 
there  is  by  the  same  artist 4 The  Guard-room,’ 
a favourite  subject  from  Teniers  downwards ; 
and  a man  playing  the  violin,  a single  figure,  and 
a closer  imitation  of  the  master  of  the  school. 
Perhaps  as  a single  figure,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful that  Ruiperez  ever  painted  is  ‘The 
Last  Glance,’  in  which  we  see  a gentleman  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Chesterfield’s  rule,  is  dressed  for 
the  day.  He  is  putting  on  his  gloves  and  look- 
ing at  himself  complacently  in  the  glass.  It  is 
impossible  to  surpass  the  minute  execution 
of  this  picture ; but  it  has  a significance  far 
beyond  its  mechanism.  It  is  really  a histori- 
cal figure ; it  refers  us  at  once  to  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  very 
marquis  who  in  despair  of  escaping  his  friends 
thus  entreated  them,  44  Messieurs,  faites  comine 
votes  voudrez , mats  ne  me  chiffonnez  pas." — Still 
of  the  same  school,  and  by  Fichel,  there  is 
an  admirably  painted  library-subject,  in  which 
several  persons  are  engaged  in  examining  the 
books. — ‘ The  Convalescent  is  also  by  Ruiperez. 
— Plassan  is  another  example  of  study  con- 
ducted on  like  principles. — In  such  society 
it  is  certain  that  Edouard  Frere  would  be 
found.  The  name  attaches  to  a small  picture 
of  a girl  painting  from  her  younger  sister 
as  a model. — OfGerome’s  ‘Duel’  we  have  already 
spoken  as  the  water-colour  sketch  for  the  famous 
picture ; and  now  we  note  a study  in  oil  so 
different  from  all  else  by  this  artist  that  we 

should  not  have  attributed  it  to  him  : not  that 
it  is  wanting  in  quality,  for  it  is  a work  of  ex- 
traordinary excellence,  but  that  it  differs  essen- 
tially in  motive  from  others  by  the  painter. 
It  presents  a group  of  Greek  or  Turkish  soldiers 
within  the  shade  of  an  arched  gateway.  It  is 
not  merely  as  representing  a group  of  men 
that  it  is  excellent,  but  as  a remarkably  felici- 
tous example  of  chiar-  oscuro.  Orientalism  has 
hecomo  a fashion  in  Art  more  perhaps  with 
French  painters  than  with  our  own,  and  they 
have  studied  type  more  than  ourselves. — Thus 
by  Henriette  Browne  is  a small  life-6ized  picture 
of  an  Egyptian  girl  in  red  drapery,  without 
much  of  the  element  of  beauty,  but  neverthe- 
less extremely  attractive  both  as  a picture  and 
as  exemplifying  a nationality. 

These  foreign  pictures  form  a very  valuable 
feature  of  the  collection,  not  only  in  substantial 
worth,  but  as  an  interesting  variety.  "VVe  have 
yet,  however,  to  note  some  works  by  members 
of  our  own  school,  whose  names  stand  too  high 
to  be  overlooked  ; and  we  regret  that  we  can  do 
little  else  than  enumerate  titles  and  names.  A 
single  rustic  figure  by  W.  P.  Frith,  It. A.,  be- 
longs to  a class  of  subject  of  which  this  artist 
never  produced  many  examples. — ‘ The  Turtle 
Doves,’  J.  F.  Lewis,  It.A.,  is  remarkable  for 
that  singularly  patient  finish  with  which  Mr. 
Lewis  realises  every  object  of  his  full  composi- 
tions. The  title  applies  to  a girl  in  a harem 
holding  before  her  a turtle  dove  on  her  hand. — 
T.  Faed,  R.A.,  has  presented  us  many  speci- 
mens of  the  ‘ Scotch  Lassie,’  as  she  has  never 
been  painted  by  others.  Of  these  examples  is 
one  here  equal  to  the  best  of  his  productions  in 
this  class  of  subject. 

A replica  of  E!  M.  Ward’s,  ‘ Charlotte  Corday,’ 
somewhat  recently  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal , 
needs  no  description. — ‘ The  Ballad  Singer,’  by 
D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  is  a very  carefully  drawn 
study. — Near  it  is  Gallait’s  well-known  picture 
of  ‘The  Violinist ; — also  a rich  fruit  composition 
by  Lance; — and,  equally  powerful  in  colour 
with  the  last,  is  one  of  J.  Linnell’s  landscapes, 
dark  in  general  effect,  hut  not  less  powerful  than 
anything  he  ever  painted. — ‘The  Wayside  Cross, 
Brittany,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  is  one  of  those  in- 
cidents of  French  peasant-life  of  which  Mr. 
Goodall  painted  many  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career.  It  shows  a party  of  Breton  peasants 
reverently  saluting  the  cross  as  they  pass  it. 
— ‘ The  Brunette  and  the  Blonde,’  T.  Faed, 
differs  in  everything  from  the  recent  works 
of  the  artist.  It  seems  to  be  an  early  picture, 
in  which  the  finish  is  sharp  and  conspicuous ; 
whereas  in  later  productions  there  is  not  less 
study,  but  it  is  only  seen  when  sought  for. — 
With  equal  sweetness  of  colour,  and  perhaps 
more  softness  of  execution,  is  a picture  of  a 
female  head  and  bust,  by  C.  Baxter; — near 
it  is  one  by  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  but  differing 
from  these  last  as  showing  locality  and  groups 
of  busy  figures, — it  is  ‘ Hop-picking.’ — In 
‘ The  Spanish  Coquette,’  J.  Phillip,  It. A.,  we 
have]  another  variety  of  subject  and  manner. 
Other  painters  may  have  represented  details 
of  Spanish  costume  as  truthfully  as  Mr.  Phillip, 
but  none  have  so  faithfully  pourtrayed  the 
lower  section  of  the  Spanish  female  character. 
— ‘ Beppo,’  by  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  describes  the 
recognition  of  the  returned  husband  by  the 
faithless  wife. — There  are  several  cattle  pic- 
tures by  Cooper  ; but  as  some  of  the  works  of 
this  painter  have  been  already  noticed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  others. — ‘ Griselda  at  the 
Well,’  is  the  figure  of  the  patient  heroine  as 
we  have  seen  her  in  the  full  composition,  but 
she  is  here  alone.  It  is  all  but  needless  to  say 
that  the  picture  is  by  Elmore. 

We  conclude  our  notice  with  the  mention  of 
two  sculptural  groups  : one  is  a small  repetition, 
as  it  seems,  by  Fontana,  of  the  Amazon,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Museum  at  Berlin ; the  other  is 
by  Gott,  a small  statue  of  a boy  and  a dog. 

We  have  enumerated,  we  believe,  all  the 
most  important  works  in  this  varied  and  very 
comprehensive  collection ; it  contains  pictures 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  rarest  examples 
of  modern  painting.  Mr.  Schlotel  cannot  be 
complimented  too  highly  on  the  judgment  he  has 
displayed  in  his  selection  : we  have  rarely  met 
with  a gallery  of  greater  variety  and  interest. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — In  our  last  number  we  signalised  to 
our  readers  the  exceptional  fact,  that,  at  length, 
the  work  of  a British  artist  has  been  permitted 
to  take  its  place  in  the  Louvre  collection,  viz., 
a charming  portrait,  in  pastel,  by  John  Russell. 
Is  this  then  an  opening  innovation  upon  the  old, 
self-sufficient,  and  illiberal  spirit,  which  almost 
ignored,  in  French  Art-circles,  the  existence  of 
any  master  in  pencil  or  easel  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Channel  ? Have  we  occasion  to  hail 
a better  mood  and  a cordial  notification  que  nous 
avons  change,  tout ■ fd  ? Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  something  of  the  kind,  from  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  and  generous  passage  in  a very 
influential  Parisian  Fine- Art  periodical.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks  condemnatory  of  the 
hitherto  received  system  of  excluding  from 
public  galleries  the  works  of  foreign  contem- 
poraneous men  of  genius,  the  writer  thus  pro- 
ceeds':— “Is  there,  then,  an  exclusive  rule  of 
custom,  which  forbids  the  Luxembourg  to  pos- 
sess a single  painting  by  a foreign  master?  Of 
Reynolds  we  have  nothing  ; of  Gainsborough, 
nothing  ; nothing  of  Turner ; nothing  of  Con- 
stable ; nothing  of  Leys.  Year  after  year 

150.000  francs  are  lavished  upon  the  production 
of  portraits  of  the  reigning  family.  A sum  of 

28.000  francs  has  been  wrung  from  the  Fine- 
Arts’  grant,  to  add  pomp  to  the  interment  of  a 
President  of  the  Senate,  while  our  public  is  left 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  master-works  of 
England  and  of  Belgium.”  Surely,  if  such 
impressions  as  these,  thus  warmly  expressed, 
are  rough-sown  among  the  French,  and  thrive 
into  a fitting  crop — a thorough  change  for  the 
better— a revolution  of  most  comm endable  kind 
will  be  effected,  and  the  poet’s  prognostic  be 
realised : — 

“ Magnus  ab  integro  sjeclorum  nascitur  ordo.” 

— Out  of  the  incident  of  M.  Carpeaux’s  inde- 
licate group  in  front  of  the  Opera  House 
having  been  chastised  with  a heavy  splash  of 
ink,  and  the  consequent  public  excitement,  a 
question  of  law  has  arisen,  which  must  come  to 
an  important  decision  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  It  appears  that  a photographer 
took  a copy  of  the  obnoxious  figures,  and  was 
making  profitable  sale  thereof,  when  there 
was  a seizure  of  his  stock  on  the  part  of  Car- 
peaux.  The  question  consequently  rises  as  to 
the  right  to  make  such  copy.  The  difficulty 
in  the  case  will  be  upon  the  point  whether 
where  the  State  is  concerned,  and  not  private 
parties,  the  property  in  a work  of  Art  does  not 
pass  wholly  from  the  artist  to  the  public.  In 
this  instance  the  State  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Opera,  and  may  defeat  the  sculptor  who  has  in 
his  Art  so  outraged  public  decency. 

Aix. — The  statue  of  Mirabeau,  by  M.  Tra- 
pheme,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  this 
year,  has  been  presented  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Aix,  Mirabeau’s 
native  town. 

Brussels. — A society  of  water-colour  painters 
is  about  to  be  formed  in  this  city.  _ 

Dresden, — The  famous  Royal  Picture-gallery 
of  this  city,  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the  world, 
had  a narrow  escape  from  destruction  by  the 
fire  which  lately  consumed  the  adjacent  theatre. 
The  works  of  art  contained  in  the  Museum  in- 
clude some  of  the  finest  paintings  that  exist : 
notably,  Raffaelle’s  ‘Madonna  di  San  Sisto  ; ’ 
Correggio’s  altar-piece,  ‘ The  Madonna  En- 
throned ;’  his  ‘ St.  Sebastian,  with  the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saints ;’  and  the  celebrated 
‘ Notte,’  or  adoration  of  the  shepherds ; -with 
several  other  large  altar-pieces.  Titian,  P. 
Veronese,  G.  Romano,  and  many  more,  are 
also  well  represented  in  the  gallery.  It  has 
been  truly  said  with  regard  to  the  conflagration, 
that  “ the  world  could  have  better  spared  the 
whole  city  of  Dresden  than  these  Art- 
treasures.” 

Madrid. — The  Moniteur  des  Arts  reports  that 
forty  pictures  by  Goya  have  recently  been 
found  in  the  cellars  of  the  Escurial.  Francesco 
Goya,  who  died  in  1828,  was  a painter  of  genre 
and  landscape  subjects.  He  went  from  Aragon 
to  Madrid,  and  became,  in  conjunction  with 


his  relative  Francesco  Bayeu,  pin  tores  de  edmara 
to  Charles  IIT.  and  Charles  IV.  of  Spain ; and 
also  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St. 
Ferdinand.  Goya  lived  to  be  painter  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII. : his  works  are  much  esteemed  in 
his  native  country. 

Munich. — The  King  of  Bavaria  is  reported 
to  have  purchased,  for  the  Pinacotheea,  Chena- 
vard’s,  famous  picture,  ‘ livina  Tragedia,'  to 
which  we  referred  in  a recent  number  as 
having  been  declined  by  the  Director-General 
of  the  French  Imperial  galleries,  to  whom  it 
was  offered  as  a gift  by  the  painter. 

New  York. — The  colossal  statue  of  Hum- 
boldt, the  great  traveller,  arrived  in  this  city 
from  Germany  where  it  was  cast,  and  was  duly 
inaugurated  in  the  month  of  September. 

Pompeii. — A discovery  of  considerable  ar- 
chaeological interest  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
made  at  Pompeii ; it  consists  of  a fresco,  found 
in  the  chamber  adjoining  that  which  was  cleared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  somewhat  lately 
paid  by  the  Princess  Margaret.  The  picture 
represents  the  Circus  of  that  city,  as  it  existed 
immediately  before  its  destruction  ; and  the 
moment  chosen  is  that  particular  fight  of  the 
gladiators,  when  the  spectators,  partly  Pom- 
peians and  partly  Nucerians,  continued  the 
fight  among  themselves,  when  several  hun- 
dreds were  killed.  This  affray,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  mentioned  by 
several  contemporary  writers,  who  add  that 
the  games  were,  in  consequence,  prohibited  for 
ten  years.  The  fresco,  whose  merit  is  reported 
to  lie  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  rather  than 
in  its  artistic  worth,  shows  the  amphitheatre  to 
have  been  planted  with  trees.  Beyond  the 
Circus  is  seen  a large  building,  ‘hitherto  un- 
known, and  of  which  not  the  least  vestige  has 
been  found.  Signor  Fiorelli  intends  to  make 
further  search  in  the  quarter  indicated.  Mean- 
while the  fresco  has  been  successfully  detached 
from  the  wall,  and  is  now  in  the  Neapolitan 
Museum  safe  from  accident  and  influence  of 
weather,  where  it  will  be  accessible  to  public 
inspection. 

Rome. — A report  has  been  circulated  that 
Prince  Borghese  has  offered  to  dispose  of  his 
magnificent  gallery  of  pictures  to  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  sum  of  forty-five  millions 
of  francs — £1,800,000  ; a preposterous  amount, 
even  admitting  the  celebrity  and  number  of  the 
collection.  It  seems,  however,  from  what  we 
read  in  a recent  number  of  the  Moniteur  des 
Arts,  that  the  property  cannot  be  sold  without 
the  authority  of  other  members  of  the  Borghese 
family,  who  positively  decline  to  permit  its 
transfer.  — The  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  has  published  the  regulations  of 
an  Exhibition  of  works  of  Art  for  the  use  of 
Catholic  worship,  to  be  opened  in  this  city  on 
the  1st  of  February  next,  and  closed  on  the 
1st  of  May  following.  The  collection  will 
embrace  principally  the  modem  period  com- 
prised between  the  Renaissance  and  the  present 
day ; but  a section  will  likewise  be  reserved  for 
the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  objects 
admitted  are  classified  in  four  categories,  in- 
cluding sacred  vessels,  ornaments  for  the 
altar,  paintings  and  sculptures  for  the  decora- 
tion of  churches.  Contributions  will  be  received 
between  the  loth  of  December  and  the  loth 
of  January,  and  will  be  exempt  from  custom 
charges  on  entering  and  leaving  the  Ponti- 
fical States.  Such  an  exhibition,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  sectarian  religious  character  it 
may  assume,  would  prove  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  Foreign  exhibitors  of  every  kind 
are  invited  to  send  their  contributions.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  our  English  manufacturers  will 
not  be  behind  those  of  other  countries  in  works 
of  Gothic  Art.— In  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  a large  palace  to  be  constructed  for  a Savings’ 
Bank  on  the  Piazza  Sciarra  in  the  Corso,  the 
workmen  lately  discovered  the  basement  of  the 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  Senate  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius. 

Stockholm.  — According  to  the  Chronique 
Beige,  the  Museum  of  Stockholm,  erected  in 
1850,  contains  1,042  paintings.  These  are 
divided  into  the  following  schools  : — Italian  250, 
German  56,  Dutch  and  Flemish  451,  French 
141,  Spanish  17,  Swedish  106,  Danish  5,  and 
undecided  16.  Not  an  English  work  appears 
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in  the  catalogue.  The  gallery  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  royal 
family  of  Sweden  leading  the  way  by  denuding 
the  palaces  of  many  pictures  they  contained. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES'. 

Manchester.  — The  Royal  Institution. 
The  49th  exhibition  of  works  of  modern  artists 
is  now  open,  and  contains  upwards  of  600  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  with  a dozen  works  in 
sculpture  of  a very  poor  order  indeed.  The 
collection  altogether  is  not  creditable  to  the 
city  in  which  British  Art  has  its  hundred 
patrons ; and  where,  unquestionably,  the  best 
and  costliest  productions  of  British  artists  find 
stately  homes.  The  “patrons  ” have  not  aided 
the  council : there  are  not  half  a dozen  “ loans.’’ 
The  only  names,  indeed,  that  appear  in  the 
catalogue  are  those  of  C.  H.  Rickards,  Esq., 
who  lends  three  examples  of  the  paintings  of 
G.  F.  Watts,  A.R.A ; John  Pender,  Esq.,  who 
contributes  Ward’s  picture  of  ‘ Grindling 
Gibbons’, First  Introduction  at  Court;’  and  W. 
Craven,  Esq.,  who  sends  ‘ Elijah  and  the 
Widow's  Son,’  by  Madox  Brown ; while  the 
seniors  of  the  profession  have  been  unusually 
chary  of  help.  There  are  not  a dozen  who 
“lead”  this  year  at  Manchester.  The  result 
is,  therefore,  a very  poor  exhibition : so  poor, 
in  truth,  that  if  absent  altogether  there  would 
be‘  no  injury  to  Art,  and  but  little  loss  to 
artists  ; for  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating 
that  not  twenty  of  the  630  contributions  have 
been  sold.  This  is  so  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be,  that  we  my  well  be  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  disastrous  change.  The  Manchester  In- 
stitution was  for  a series  of  years  at  the  head  of 
the  provincial  exhibitions  of  the  kingdom  ; and, 
at  all  events,  the  “dealers”  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  cultivating  a desire  to  acquire 
Art- works,  and  in  multiplying  “possessors,” 
which  ought  to  act  beneficially,  and  not  preju- 
dicially, as  regards  the  Institution  in  1869,  com- 
paring it  with  its  collection  forty-nine  years  ago. 
Yet  we  have  heard  the  decadence  of  the  Insti- 
tution attributed  to  the  hostility  of  the  dealers 
in  Manchester.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
present  exhibition  is  a poor  one  : it  is  certainly 
not  a temptation  to  purchasers,  and  by  no 
means  attractive  to  the  general  public.  The 
vice-president  and  council  must  bestir  them- 
selves : it  is  composed  of  the  best  men  of  Lan-  , 
cashire — men  whose  walls  are  crowded  with 
pictures  of  rare  merit  and  great  value,  and 
who  might  easily  restore  the  Institution  to  the 
palmy  state  from  which  it  has  fallen. 

Boston. — A statue  of  Dr.  Chadwick,  by  Mr. 
Birch,  is  to  be  erected  in  this  town,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  munificent  gift  of  £20,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Jaiirow. — An  exhibition  of  works  of  Art  and 
mechanical  skill,  curiosities,  articles  of  vertu, 
&c.,  was  opened  last  month  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  Sir.  C.  M.  Palpier,  who  has  been  de- 
signated the  maker  of  this  seat  of  ship-building 
enterprise,  did  the  honours  on  the  occasion. 
The  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  is 
to  wipe  off  a debt  which  encumbers  the  Institute. 

M alton. — A Grecian  column,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  has  been  erected  on 
the  summit  of  Balmer  Hill,  Castle  Howard, 
about  six  miles  from  this  town ; a point  from 
which  it  is  visible  for  a very  considerable 
distance  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  The 
column  is  the  work  of  Sir.  Bailey,  of  York, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  archi- 
tect, of  London. 

Nottingham. — An  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
oils  and  water-colours,  the  works  of  modem 
artists,  was  opened  last  month  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art.  The  collec- 
tion, which  on  the  whole  is  good,  contains  con- 
tributions by  several  local  painters. 

York. — An  Art- exhibition,  in  connection 
with  a “ Fancy’Fair,”  was  opened  last  month  in 
this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  liquidate 
the  debt  on  the  York  Literary  Institute.  The 
collection  included  a large  variety  of  works, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  a very  miscella- 
neous character,  many  of  them  good. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ABHS. 

The  recent  death  of  Sir  Charles  George  Young, 
the  late  Garter  King  of  Arms,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  certain  of  our  contemporaries  to 
suggest  a fitting  opportunity  for  making  a 
fierce  attack  upon  the  institution  over  which 
the  late  Garter  worthily  presided.  Nothing 
short  of  so  extreme  a measure  as  the  absolute 
abolition  of  the  College  of  Arms  would  satisfy 
the  leaders  of  this  anti-heraldic  crusade.  And 
yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sole  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  to  support  the  demand 
for  sweeping  away  the  Herald’s  College,  as 
being  an  “impostor”  as  well  as  an  “anachron- 
ism,” it  is  evident  that  these  ruthless  aboli- 
tionists are  totally  ignorant  of  its  true  character, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot  possibly 
have  formed  any  just  estimate  either  of  the 
worthiness  or  of  the  worthlessness,  of  the  in- 
stitution against  which,  with  such  deadly 
animosity,  they  have  levelled  their  not  par- 
ticularly bright  weapons. 

It  is  indeed  most  true  that,  in  its  present 
condition,  the  College  of  Arms  is  open  to  grave 
complaints  ; and  certain  it  is,  that  he  would  be 
neither  a good  herald,  nor  a genuine  and  judi- 
cious friend  to  the  College,  who  would  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  entire  administrative  system 
of  the  institution  requires  to  be  modelled  and 
adjusted  afresh.  But  this  is  altogether  a very 
different  thing  from  abolition — very  different, 
too,  from  the  favourite  formula  which  now 
delights  to  describe  the  most  gross  spoliation  as 
being  “dis-establishment  ” and  “ dis-endow- 
ment.”  Instead,  then,  of  ignorantly  over- 
throwing what  they  have  not  attempted  to 
understand,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  anti- 
heralds to  become  'real  and  earnest  heraldic 
reformers.  The  College  of  Arms  needs  a 
reformation — a reformation  so  complete,  that  it 
would  amount  to  a practical  revolution.  While 
retaining  its  true  and  distinctive  character,  it 
requires  to  be  adapted,  in  its  practical  working, 
to  the  sentiments,  and  circumstances,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  present  age.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished — as  most  certainly  it  might, 
without  any  difficulty — wisely,  temperately,  and 
yet  firmly  and  thoroughly,  this  time-honoured 
College,  which  is  so  intimately  associated  as 
well  with  the  annals  of  English  history  as  with 
all  that  is  chivalrous  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
past,  might  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  as 
certainly  it  would  be  far  from  being  one  of  the 
least  valuable,  of  our  national  institutions.  The 
fact  is,  that  heraldry  never  was  more  popular 
than  now  ; but  it  must  be  added,  that  heraldry 
never  was  less  understood,  never  was  its  spirit 
less  clearly  discerned  than  now,  or  its  signifi- 
cance less  faithfully  appreciated.  Still,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  popularity  of 
heraldry  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Far  from 
this,  heraldry  is  popular  because  there  is  in  it 
an  inherent  element  of  popularity,  which  no 
amount  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  can  do  more 
than  overshadow. 

The  head  of  the  College  of  Arms  under  the 
Crown,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  hereditary 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
And  it  is  a somewhat  singular  coincidence  that 
the  office  of  Garter,  the  chief  administrative 
herald,  should  have  become  vacant  about  the 
very  time  that  the  present  youthful  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  attained  his  majority.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  His  Grace,  acting  under  sound 
counsel,  will  take  in  hand  his  College  of  Arms 
with  a resolute  determination  to  see  that  it 
is  adapted  to  the  genius  and  requirements  of 
the  present  age.  What  is  wanted  is  a man  in 
the  office  of  Garter,  who  would  be  free  from 
all  pre  - existing  influences,  yet  a thorough 
herald,  an  accomplished  artist,  and  an  elegantly 
learned  man  of  letters : a man  also  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  administration,  in  alliance 
with  those  capable  of  discerning  what  ought  to 
be  modified,  and  corrected,  and  reconstructed  ; 
possessing  also  the  power  to  carry  into  effect 
his  own  convictions.  We  hope  to  learn  that 
the  Earl  Marshal  will  soon  have  found  such  a 
man  and  have  put  him  in  , his  right  place : 
the  post  is  an  honourable  one,  but  demands 
requisites  not  easily  combined  in  a single  indi- 
vidual : still  such  a man  is  to  be  met  with. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
C.  J.  NORTHCOTE,  ESQ. 

PIRATES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PLAYING  AT 
DICE  FOR  PRISONERS. 

[F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  Painter.  W.  Ridgway,  Eng. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  is  one  of  the  few  historic, 
or  semi-historic,  painters  who  do  not  re- 
strict themselves  to  one  especial  class  of 
subj  ect  or  to  one  book  of  narrative.  Litera- 
ture [of  every  kind  opens  up  an  inexhaus- 
tible field  of  labour  for  the  artist,  and 
admits  of  his  treating  any  selected  incident 
in  the  way  that  seems  best  to  him,  so  long 
as  he  keeps  within  the  due  bounds  of  proba- 
bility ; that  is,  does  not  pass  beyond  those 
of  presumable  truth.  Yet  there  is  a still 
wider  domain  in  which  he  may  range,  and 
with  less  chance  of  his  being  called  to  ac- 
count for  overstepping  or  falling  short  of 
any  known  laws ; and  this  is  the  field  of 
imagination.  Painters,  like  poets,  have 
here  freedom  of  action;  and  none  would 
desire  to  place  any  restraint  upon  them,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  outrage  either  nature 
or  morality. 

Tales  of  piratical  adventure  are  not  un- 
known in  literature,  and  possibly  Mi1. 
Pickersgill  may  have  read  or  heard  of 
these  freebooters  of  the  seas  gambling  for 
the  treasures  they  stole,  whoever  or  what- 
ever has  fallen  into  their  lawless  hands : 
hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  idea 
which  he  has  in  this  engraved  picture 
worked  out  so  graphically  and  vigorously. 
Still  the  claim  to  originality  must  not  be 
denied  to  the  painter ; for  the  conception 
of  the  subject,  wherever  it  sprung  from, 
has  novelty  stamped  on  the  face  of  it. 
These  “ Pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  ” are 
of  an  ancient  race;  of  a time,  perhaps, 
when  the  great  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  were  in  fierce  hostility  one  against 
the  other,  and  affording  opportunity  for 
men  of  every  land  who  sailed  under  no 
recognised  flag,  to  cruise  in  the  waters  of 
any  port  of  Southern  Europe,  and  capture 
whatever  they  had  the  power  to  overcome. 
These  ladies,  fair  daughters  of  Italy,  as 
they  seem  to  be,  might  belong  to  some 
family  of  the  princely  merchants  of  one  of 
the  above  states,  captured  together  with  a 
rich  booty  of  valuables,  the  produce  of  the 
East.  That  queen- like  figure  on  the  left,  to 
whom  her  two  young  daughters  cling  in 
this  time  of  fear  and  anguish,  is  evidently 
a lady  of  gentle  birth;  her  nobility  of 
countenance  and  calm  yet  contemptuous 
expression  ought  to  shield  her  from  insult : 
the  group  is  admirably  arranged.  On  the 
other  side,  a young  female,  probably  an 
attendant  of  the  others,  struggles  to  re- 
lease herself  from  the  grasp  of  a villain, 
who  has  also  secured  for  himself  some  of 
the  treasures  of  another  kind  in  the  shape 
of  a jewel-casket.  These  two  groups  are 
connected  together  by  a stalwart  pirate, 
powerfully  drawn,  who,  in  a half-drunken 
manner,  holds  the  dice-box  on  high;  to 
throw  for  the  selection  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners.  Behind  him  is  a savage-looking 
wretch,  glaring  at  one  of  tha  young  girls 
with  “unbridled  appetite.”  There  is, 
however,  a gleam  of  hope  for  them  all ; a 
vessel  is  seen  in  the  offing  swiftly  nearing 
the  land : we  will  hope  for  the  rescue  of 
the  captives. 

The  picture,  with  the  ideas  naturally 
associated  with  it,  is  not  an  agreeable  one 
to  contemplate,  but  as  a work  of  Art  it  is 
of  singular  merit,  and  fine  in  colour. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OE  ITALY.  — Part  XI.  BOLOGNA. 


An  Academy  of  Art  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Franco  Bolognese, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under  Giotto.  It  produced 
several  painters  of  eminence  whose  names  yet  live  in  the  history 
of  early  Italian  Art,  though  their  works  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  One  of  the  latest  of  Franco’s  followers  was  Marco 
Zoppo,  by  whom  several  paintings,  dated  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  still  exist : our  National  Gallery  contains  one 
example,  ‘St.  Dominic  at  the  Institution  of  the  Rosary.’ 
Zoppo  studied  in  the  school  of  Squarcione  at  Padua,  and  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  Francia’s  master.  Some  time  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Caracci,  the  Academy,  as  a school  of  Art,  began 
to  decline,  but  the  genius  and  energy  of  these  distinguished 
artists  soon  attracted  a crowd  of  pupils  to  their  studios,  making 
Bologna  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Art,  though  the  men 
who  clung  to  the  old  Academy  offered  them  every  opposition  in 
their  power. 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arte  of  Bologna,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Pinacotheca , contains  about  350  pictures.  Like  those 
of  most  Italian  galleries  the  collection  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date;  the  year  1805  being  assigned  to  it,  and  it  was  formed  of 
paintings  taken  from  churches  which  have  been  destroyed,  and 
from  suppressed  monasteries.  The  building  in  which  they  hung 
was  formerly  the  College  of  Jesuits.  Judgment  and  taste  are 
apparent  in  the  arrangement  of  the  works,  which  are  placed 
chronologically  as  it  were ; the  first  gallery  the  visitor  enters  being 
dedicated  to  the  works  of  the  old  Bolognese  painters,  the  rest 
following  as  nearly  as  possible  in  due  order. 

Bologna  is  the  sanctuary  of  Lombard  Art,  as  Venice  is  of 
Venetian  Art ; and  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  cities  that  we  get  a 
true  idea  of  the  labours  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Bolognese 
School — Francia,  the  three  Caracci,  Albani,  Guido,  Domenichino, 
and  others.  But  the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca  are  not  limited 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  works  of  native  painters ; other 
Italian  schools  are  also  well  represented  here.  For  example, 
Parmigiano  (1504—1540),  whose  portrait  appears  on  this  page, 


* “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.”  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle. 


OLOGNA  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  city 
of  Italy  which  can  boast  of  native  painters 
born  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  names  of  Guido,  Ventura, 
and  Ursone,  have  been  handed  down  as 
belonging  to  that  era ; and  paintings  by 
them  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence ; if 
so,  “they  have  been  so  much  repainted 
that  the  critic  is  under  the  necessity 
either  of  denying  their  original  antiquity, 
or  of  supposing  that  local  rivalry  has 
led  historians  to  transform  the  feeble 
productions  of  one  century  into  the 
noble  efforts  of  a remoter  age.”*  The 
Guido  just  mentioned  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Guido 
Reni,  also  a Bolognese,  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  whose’pictures  are  so  widelyjknown, 
but  he  is  probably  Guido  Guiduccio,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
work  in  Rome.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Bologna  was  the  rendezvous  of  painters  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  though  it  possessed  no  school  of  Art,  properly  so 
called : every  artist  followed  his  own  peculiar  style  or  manner,  so 
that  the  term  “eclectic,”  which  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
school,  dates  from  its  cradle. 

The  first  Bolognese  painter  of  note  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us  is  Francisco  Raibolini,  better  known  as  Francia  (1450 — 
1517),  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Raffaelle:  we  shall  find 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  presently  when  noticing  a picture  by  the 
latter.  Afterwards  appeared  Bagnacavallo,  Primaticcio,  Tibaldi, 
and  others,  till  the  Caracci  founded  in  the  city  a school,  the 
influence  of  which  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
which  numbered  among  its  scholars,  Domenichino,  Guido,  Albani, 
Lanfranco,  and  many  others. 
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is  present  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  known  as  the  * St. 
Margaret,’  of  which  we  shall,  probably,  have  to  speak  in  a future 
paper.  The  right  name  of  this  painter  was  Francisco  Maria 
Mazzola,  or  Mazzuoli ; but  he  was  called,  and  is  best  known  by 
that  of,  Parmigiano,  or  Parmigianino,  from  Parma,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
school  of  Parma,  and  is  placed  by  connoisseurs  second  only  to 
Correggio. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  gallery  of  Bologna  contains 
examples  of  Italian  Art  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Raffaelle  : the 
side  panels  of  a small  altar-piece  by  Giotto  (1276  — 1336), 
originally  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angel i.  in  this  city, 
show  respectively  a group  of  saints  and  angels.  Yitale,  a name 
better  known  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Bolognese  Art,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  represented 
by  a Madonna,  “supporting  in  air  a veiled  infant  erect,  and 
clutching  at  her  dress,  with  a diminutive  figure  of  a donor  in  the 
right  foreground,  and  an  angel  kneeling  on  each  side.”*  The 
picture  is  signed,  and  dated  1320.  Simone,  another  of  the  early 
Bolognese  painters,  and 
who  acquired  the  name  of 
“ I)e’  Crocifissi,”  from  his 
numerous  pictures  of  the 
Crucifixion,  has  two  or 
three  examples  in  the  Aca- 
demy : one  ‘ The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin another, 

• Pope  Urban  V.’ enthroned, 
in  tho  act  of  benediction, 
and  holding  a picture  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul, — it  is 
signed  Simon  fecit;  besides 
a small  picture  inscribed 
Simon  fecit  hoc  opus,  “re- 
presenting Christ  among  the 
Apostles.”  t These  works, 
with  others  of  a somewhat 
contemporaneous  date  by 
Jacopo  Paulus  and  Jacopo 
degli  Avanzii,  are  greatly 
damaged ; their  remains 
only  serving  to  show  the 
comparative  rudeness  of 
the  Art  of  the  time. 

A century  later  intro- 
duced a painter  whose 
works  even  now  command 
attention,  and  from  whom 
may  be  dated  the  actual 
revival  of  Art.  We  allude 
to  Pietro  Yanucci,  called, 
from  Perugia  the  place  of 
his  residence,  Perugino 
(1446—1524).  To  him 
must  be  assigned  the  glory 
of  being  the  master  of 
Raffaelle.  One  of  his  most 
famous  pictures  is  in  the 
Academy  of  Bologna, 4 The 
Adoration  of  the  Vir- 
gin,’ engraved  on  this 
page.  Mary  is  seated  on 
a throne  of  clouds  in  front 
of  a kind  of  arch  decorated 
with  the  heads  of  cherubs, 
on  each  side  of  which  is 
an  angel  flying  towards  her 
with  their  hands  clasped. 

Beneath  the  celestial  vision  stand  four  figures  in  an  open  land- 
scape : on  the  left  is  the  archangel  Michael,  arrayed  in  the 
panoply  of  war,  a kind  of  semi-antique,  semi-chivalric  armour ; 
a sword  is  girded  on  his  thigh,  and  his  left  hand  rests  on  a 
shield.  By  his  side  stands  St.  Catherine,  her  hands  clasped, 
and  her  face  upturned  to  the  Virgin.  The  other  female  figure 
is  assumed  to  represent  St.  Appolina;  and  near  her  is  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  The  arrangement  of  the  group  is  in  the 
symmetical  form  of  the  artists  of  the  period;  the  very  attitude 
of  each  figure  corresponding  in  a measure  to  that  in  which  it 
stands  in  juxtaposition ; but  there  is  considerable  grace  in  all, 
while  the  draperies  are  displayed  with  more  ease  and  elegance 
than  we  usually  see  them  in  Perugino’s  compositions.  The 
Virgin  and  Infant  Christ  constitute  a picture  by  themselves, 
and  are  so  engraved,  without  any  of  the  surrounding  accompany- 
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ings  in  Kugler’s  work.  The  face  of  Mary  has  a very  sweet 
expression. 

Passing  from  the  master  to  his  great  pupil,  Raffaelle,  we  find 
him  represented  by  his  4 St.  Cecilia,’  one  of  our  illustrations. 
The  picture  ranks  not  only  as  among  the  glories  of  the  Academy 
of  Bologna,  but  as  one  of  the  painter’s  greatest  works  of  his 
earlier  time,  executed,  soon  after  Raffaelle  took  up  his  residence 
in  Rome,  for  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  of  the  Bontivoglio,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  a Monte,  Bologna.  The  French 
carried  it  away  with  them  to  Paris,  where  the  authorities  of  the 
Musee  Napoleon  valued  it  at  £20,000.  While  in  Paris  it  passed 
through  the  process  of  restoration,  and  suffered  from  injudicious 
treatment.  Speaking  of  Francia  in  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  reference  was  made  to  him  in  connection  with  Raffaelle. 
The  former  painter  died  suddenly,  and,  according  to  Vasari’s 
account,  from  grief,  at  finding  himself  so  greatly  surpassed  by  his 
young  friend,  in  this  picture  of  St.  Cecilia.  Raffaelle  had  con- 
signed it  to  the  care  of  Francia,  requesting  him  to  repair  any 
damage  that  happened  in  its  transit  from  Rome  to  Bologna,  to 
correct  it  if  necessary,  and 
to  superintend  the  placing 
of  it  in  the  church.  Francia 
carried  out  the  instructions 
he  received,  and  dying  very 
soon  afterwards,  his  de- 
cease was  attributed,  but 
evidently  without  reason- 
able ground,  to  vexation 
at  his  own  inferiority.  As 
he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year  at  the  time,  his  sudden 
death  may  fairly  be  as- 
signed to  natural  causes. 
The  picture  itself  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise 
from  every  writer  on  Italian 
Art  since  its  appearance. 
In  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position is  St.  Cecilia,  hold- 
ing an  instrument,  which 
may  be  taken  for  a kind  of 
organ : it  is  reversed,  and 
the  tubes  are  beginning  to 
fall  out,  “indicating,  like 
the  scattered  and  broken 
musical  instruments  at  her 
feet,  the  relation  of  earthly 
to  heavenly  music  ; ” for 
the  saint  looks  upwards  to 
the  choir  of  angels  chant- 
ing over  her  head.  On  the 
left  is  St.  Paul,  a noble 
figure,  resting  on  his  sword, 
and  contemplating  the  frag- 
ments on  the  gi'ound  : next 
to  the  Apostle  is  a figure 
assumed  to  be  St.  John, 
whose  head  is  of  great 
beauty.  To  the  right,  be- 
hind St.  Cecilia,  is  St. 
Augustine ; and  in  ad- 
vance, stands  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, a stately  statuesque 
impersonation,  character- 
ised by  feminino  dignity. 
It  seems  evident  that  the 
types,  or  models,  of  Mary 
and  St.  Cecilia,  were  Roman 
women.  The  composition  is  not  without  a certain  amount  of 
formality,  but  this  is  in  a great  degree  lost  to  the  spectator  by 
symmetrical  arrangement,  and  by  the  disposition  of  the  chiar ’- 
oscuro,  which  produces  a kind  of  union  of  the  grouped  figures. 

Lodovico  Caracci  (1555 — 1619),  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
school  in  Bologna — in  conjunction  with  his  two  cousins,  Agostino 
and  Annibale,  somewhat  his  juniors  as  regards  age — was  a pupil 
of  Prospero  Fontana  ; and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  of  Tintoretto,  in 
Venice.  His  visit  to  that  city,  and  also  to  Florence,  Parma,  and 
Mantua,  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that  by  combining  the 
highest  characteristic  qualities  of  these  respective  schools  it  would 
be  possible  to  create  a perfect  style  of  Art.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  he  opened  his  school,  which  certainly  never  realised 
such  expectations  as  he  had  formed  of  it,  though,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  it  sent  forth  men  whose  works  are  everywhere 
recognised  among  the  masterpieces  of  painting. 

Lodovico’s  own  pictures  rank  below  those  of  his  cousin  Anni- 
bale, who,  certainly,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Caracci  family  ; of 


(Perugino.) 
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whom,  besides  the  three  we  have  mentioned,  was  a fourth,  [ best.  One  we  have  engraved,  ‘ The  Crown  of  Thorns,’  a 
Antonio,  natural  son  of  Agostino.  The  greater  number  of  his  1 picture  showing  great  power  in  design  and  treatment,  and  sug- 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Academy  and  churches  of  Bologna;  j gesting  the  probability  that  he  must  have  painted  it  after  seeing 
the  former  edifice  containing  many,  and  among  them  some  of  his  I the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Rome,  which  city  he  visited,  for 


THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS. 
(L.  Caracci.) 


a few  days  only,  in  1601.  The  composition  in  parts  is  forced, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  anatomical  expression,  and  is 
unnatural ; the  action  of  two  of  the  torturers  is  exaggerated — 


unnecessary  to  the  cruel  work  they  have  undertaken ; and  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  is  meaningless,  betokening  neither  agony  nor 
the  stoicism  of  more  than  human  endurance.  Still  the  grouping 
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is  fine  and  effective,  and  the  light  and  shade  are  so  disposed  as  to 
bring  the  figures  out  in  a most  striking  manner. 

In  every  way  a greater  work  than  this  is  the  * Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus.’  Mary  stands  on  the  half-moon,  surrounded  by  a 
glory  of  angels,  with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Francis.  A thin  veil  covers 
her  head  and  falls  in  delicate  folds  over  the  bosom  and  shoulders. 
The  heads  of  Mary  and  her  Infant  are  painted  with  infinite  grace 
and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  the  style  of  Correggio.  Others 
of  Lodovico’s  best  works  in  the  gallery  are  1 The  Transfigura- 
tion,’ and  a ‘ Madonna  and  Child,’  enthroned,  with  four  saints. 


Annibale  Caracci  (1560 — 1609)  is  represented  in  the  Academy 
by  several  pictures,  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
following  : one,  which  was  originally  in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio, 
is  thus  described  by  Kugler, — “A  Madonna,  in  the  manner  of 
Paul  Veronese ; the  Infant  and  the  little  St.  John,  in  that  of  Cor- 
reggio ; St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  that  of  Titian  ; while  the  St. 
Catherine  resembles  Parmigiano ‘ A Madonna,  enthroned,  with 
Saints;  ’ and  ‘The  Assumption.’ 

‘ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,’  by  Domenichino  (1581 — 1641), 
is  one  of  several  altar-pieces  by  this  painter  which  are  now  in 


ST.  CECILIA. 

1 laffaelle. 

the  gallery  of  the  Academy.  It  is  a grand  composition  of  many 
figures:  the  saint  herself  is  a holy  and  touching  impersonation, 
and  though  the  whole  scene  is  from  its  very  nature  most  repul  - 
sive — and  the  painter  evidently  took  no  pains  to  soften  down  the 
terrible  reality — the  figures  are  full  of  excited  action,  well  drawn, 
and  richly  coloured.  The  ‘ Madonna  del  Eosario,’  so-called 
because  the  Virgin  is  represented  in  the  act  of  throwing  flowers 
over  St.  Gregory,  who  is  interceding  with  her  for  the  faithful,  is 
like  Baffaelle’s  ‘ Transfiguration,’  divided  into  two  parts : the 
upper  shows  the  incident  just  mentioned,  while  the  lower  contains 
numerous  figures  Representing  numerous  incidents  relating  to  the 
persecutions  and  martyrdoms  of  the  Christian  church. 


Guido  Eeni  (1575 — 1642)  appears  in  the  gallery  in  several 
subjects,  two  or  three  of  which  may  be  classed  with  his  best 
works  : such,  for  example,  as  ‘ The  Crucifixion,’  called  by  Kugler 
“ one  of  Guido’s  finest  and  most  dignified  creations;  ” the  Virgin, 
who,  with  St.  John,  stands  beside  the  cross,  he  designates  “a 
figure  of  solemn  beauty.”  Another  is  the  ‘ Madonna  della  Pieta:’ 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  composition  is  the  body  of  Christ  laid  on 
a piece  of  tapestry,  with  Mary  and  two  weeping  angels  at  the 
sides;  below  is  a view  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  with  its  patron 
saints  introduced.  ‘ The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ’ is  charac- 
terised by  deep  feeling  and  beauty  of  expression. 

James  Dafforne. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
LATE  BELGIAN  ARTIST, 
ANTOINE  JOSEPH  WIERTZ: 

TOGETHER  WITH  A VISIT  TO  HIS  STUDIO, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“ AN  AltT-STUDENT  IN  MUNICH.” 

“La  critique  en  mature  de  peinture,  est-elle  possible?” 
Wiertz. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  -while  spending  a few 
days  at  Brussels,  we  visited  the  studio  of  a 
painter,  Antoine  Joseph  Wiertz,  whose  genius, 
as  combining  various  characteristics  of  the  great 
master  of  his  own  country,  Rubens,  and  of  the 
English  painters,  ‘William  Blake,  and  the 
unfortunate  Haydon,  claims  the  earnest  study 
and  sympathetic  notice  of  all  lovers  of  Art. 

The  fame  of  Wiertz,  and  of  his  eccentric  life 
and  powerful  works,  wrought  out,  as  report 
averred,  in  solitude,  and  unassisted  by  the  aid  of 
models,  as  if  resulting  from  pure  inspiration, 
had  reached  us  in  England  years  previously, 
and  we  long  had  promised  ourselves  a visit  to 
the  studio  of  the  artist,  if  not  to  the  artist  him- 
self. The  tidings,  however,  of  the  painter’s 
sudden  death  had  robbed  our  project  of  half  its 
attractiveness. 

Still  there  remained  the  results  of  the  painter’s 
life’s  labour,  to  be  studied,  as  it  were,  at  one 
glance  : all  his  chief  works  being  collected 
together  in  his  studio,  and  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  Belgian  nation.  Thus  the  Musee  Wiertz 
has  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  show- 
places  of  Brussels, 

The  Mus6e  Wiertz  is  situated  upon  slightly 
rising  ground,  backed  by  the  beautiful  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  and  enclosed  in  a green  and 
bowery  spot,  half  garden,  half  field.  This 
studio  is  so  built,  as  on  the  exterior  to  resemble, 
as  you  approach  it  from  the  chief  entrance,  one 
of  the  ruined  temples  of  Pmstum..  These 
brown,  half  ruinous-looking  walls,  with  their 
broken  pediment  and  three  solitary  columns, 
were,  when  we,  in  the  late  autumn,  visited 
the  Musee  Wiertz,  made  beautiful  by  luxuriant 
masses  of  festooning  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper, 
already  turned  scarlet,  crimson,  and  purple, 
forming  a glow  of  splendid  colour,  more  bril- 
liant than  any  work  fresh  from  the  hand  of  any 
Flemish  painter,  were  he  even  a Van  Eyck  or 
a Rubens. 

We  might  demur  as  to  the  correctness  of 
taste,  which,  in  erecting  a studio,  had  sought 
to  imitate  a ruin ; but  one  was  compelled  to 
confess  on  that  bright  autumn  morning,  that 
thus  clothed  in  a brilliantly,  sun-illumined 
mantle  of  brightly-tinted  vegetation,  the  place 
possessed  a poetical,  and  almost  an  enchanted 
aspect ; a certain  incongruous,  odd  beauty, 
which  belonged  rather  to  the  dreaming  than  to 
the  waking  world. 

We  knew  somewhat  of  the  life  and  of  the 
death — both  equally  unusual — of  tbe  ardent 
enthusiast  who  had  created  the  building  before 
us,  and  the  works  which  it  contained ; and 
we  gazed  around  with  a heightened  interest 
upon  every  object,  since  it  appeared  that  even 
here,  upon  the  threshold,  we  recognised  the 
spirit  of  the  man  wrought  out  into  material  forms. 
We  paused,  wondering  whether,  when  we  should 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  pictures,  sketches, 
and  sculpture  within  the  building,  we  should 
be  disappointed,  or  find  ourselves  even  still 
more  interested  in  the  artist  Wiertz. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  be 
equally  prepared  with  ourselves  to  enter  the 
studio,  let  him,  in  imagination,  if  he  so  incline, 
seat  himself  with  us  for  a short  space  upon  this 
sunny  bank  in  the  studio-field,  and  let  us  im- 
part to  him  the  chief  facts  of  the  artist’s  life, 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  them  toge- 
ther from  divers  sources,  chiefly  from  a memoir 
written  by  Dr.  L.  Watteau— a friend  and  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  painter — and  prefixed  to  a 
catalogue  raisonni  of  the  works  of  Wiertz  ; and 
from  another  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to 
a less  pretentious  catalogue  of  later  date,  which 
is  to  be  purchased  at  the  studio  itself. 

From  our  authorities  we  learn  that: — An- 
toine Joseph  Wiertz  was  born  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1806,  at  Dinant,  upon  the  Meuse,  a 
small  fortified  town.  His  father,  at  the  time  of 


the  birth  of  little  Antoine  Joseph,  was  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  a tailor.  He  had  ori- 
ginally been  a soldier,  having  served  in  the 
11th  Regiment  of  Chasseurs  a clieval ; after 
which  he  obtained  his  absolute  discharge  and 
entered  the  “ Invalides  ” at  Louvain.  Finding 
himself,  however,  capable  of  providing  for  his 
own  support,  he  left  the  hospital  at  Louvain,  and 
in  1804,  married  a young  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dinant.  As  we  have  said,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  their  son,  the  father  was 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a tailor.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  entered  the  gendarmerie  of 
Holland,  and  in  1816,  became  a brigadier  of 
gendarmerie.  The  father,  we  are  informed, 
“ was  possessed  of  a noble  and  virile  soul,”  and, 
above  all  things,  aspired  to  bestow  upon  his 
son,  an  excellent  education,  which  should  fit 
him  to  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  by  giving  to 
him  a stoical  endurance  of  mortal  trouble,  and 
an  entire  contempt  for  worldly  goods.  Neverthe- 
less, he  desired  that  his  son  should  covet  wealth 
of  intellect,  and  that  his  ambition  should  be  to 
live  and  strive  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 
The  ex- soldier  succeeded  in  his  educational 
endeavours  to  the  utmost  of  his  hopes.  His 
own  love  of  martial  glory  appears  in  the  son 
to  have  been  translated,  so  to  speak,  into  a love 
of  artistic  glory;  and  equally  his  love  of 
physical  combat  appears  to  have  been  con- 
verted, in  the  son,  into  love  of  intellectual  strife. 
The  father,  early  recognising  the  talents  of  his 
child,  determined,  at  whatsoever  cost,  to  foster 
his  artistic  proclivities,  and  liberally  provided 
him  with  books,  pencils,  and  musical  instru- 
ments ; for  little  Antoine  evinced  a love  for  all 
branches  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  mother,  it 
would  seem,  had  her  own  misgivings  regarding 
the  results  of  such  unusual  educational  indul- 
gence, but  the  father  remained  unmoved  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  preconceived  plans. 

One  of  his  biographers  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  young  Wiertz  received  no  instruction  in 
drawing  during  his  earlier  years,  while  the 
other  tells  us,  that  he  met  early  with  a “ pro- 
tector,” whose  interest  was  attracted  towards 
the  child  in  the  following  manner.  Little 
Antoine  had  carved  a frog  out  of  a piece  of 
wood,  which  was  so  life-like  in  appearance,  that 
every  one  perceiving  this  reptile  as  it  stood  upon 
the  mantel-piece  of  the  young  sculptor’s  father, 
started  back  in  surprise.  This  frog  was  there- 
fore greatly  wondered  over  by  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Wiertz  family,  and  its  fame  reaching  the 
ears  of  a certain  M.  Paul  Maibe,  a member  of 
the  Etats  Generaux,  he  forthwith  sent  him  to 
the  Ecole  JPrimaire,  where  he  received  lessons  in 
design  and  music.  This  we  understand  to  have 
occurred  in  1819,  when  the  boy  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  ten,  however,  we  hear 
of  his  painting  portraits  without  having  received 
other  lessons  than  those  of  his  natural  genius. 

At  twelve  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  for 
himself  the  art  of  wood- engraving,  with  all  its 
difficulty  of  “ cross-hatching.”  Among  the 
labours  of  this  early  time,  are  still  extant  and 
preserved  in  a glass  case,  together  with  other 
reliques  in  the  Musee  Wiertz,  the  woodcuts  of 
a Cossack  on  horseback,  and  of  the  Virgin, 
designed  in  a somewhat  grand  style.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  landlord  of  a village  inn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinant,  was  in  search 
of  a painter  of  sign-boards,  who  should  be  able 
to  execute  for  him  a black  horse  wherewith  to 
embellish  the  front  of  his  house.  He,  hearing 
of  the  skill  possessed  by  our  young  genius, 
applied  to  him,  but  young  Antoine — never  yet 
having  essayed  his  power  in  oil-painting — hesi- 
tated, frankly  stating  to  his  would-be  patron 
that  he  neither  possessed  the  needful  experience 
in  painting  in  oil,  nor  yet  possessed  oil-colours 
wherewith  to  execute  the  work  in  question.  “ Let 
not  that  trouble  you,”  returned  mine  host,  “ we 
will  furnish  you  with  colours,”  saying  which  he 
departed.  Within  a few  days  again  the  worthy 
landlord  appeared,  bringing  with  him  a grand 
choice  of  colours,  contained  in  mussel-shells. 
The  young  artist  set  to  work  forthwith,  and  dip- 
ping his  brushes  for  the  first  time  in  the  magical 
oil  and  colours,  felt  an  ecstasy  spread  over  him, 
comparable  alone  to  the  delights  of  a first  love. 
The  black  horse  was  completed,  and  became  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  village.  The  artist, 
embolden  by  success,  painted  a second  sign — 


a second  commission.  This  time  his  subject 
being  a white  horse,  the  colour  of  which 
afforded  him  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
skill  in  colouring  ; and  to  the  horse  was  added 
a man  with  a portmanteau ; the  subject  being 
symbolical  of  a commercial  traveller. 

We  are  told  that  Wiertz  at  no  period  of  his 
life  possessed  a handwriting  peculiarly  his 
own,  but  that  he  was  able  to  imitate  any  hand- 
writing which  came  under  his  observation,  and 
imitate  it  so  completely  that  his  writing  might 
readily  have  passed  for  the  original.  This  cir- 
cumstance leads  one  to  infer  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  developments  of  th« 
two  organs  termed  by  the  phrenologists  “form  ” 
and  “ imitation  ; ’ and  if  this  were  the  case, 
one  can  readily  understand  how,  at  a very  early 
age,  he  should  have  exhibited  remarkable  power 
for  the  plastic  arts.  Also  his  biographer,  Dr. 
Watteau,  speaks  repeatedly  of  his  indomitable 
will,  comparing  it  to  a steel  spring,  which  sets 
the  whole  of  a machine  in  motion. 

The  development  of  his  physical  being 
appears  to  have  been  as  precocious  as  that  of  his 
mental  being,  since  we  are  told  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  young  Wiertz  had  attained  to  the 
full  stature  of  a man,  and  already  had  his 
comely  chin  graced  by  a black  beard.  At 
this  age  his  passion  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  his 
desire  to  behold  really  good  pictures — for. up  to 
this  period  he  knew  no  pictures  superior  to 
those  contained  in  the  churches  of  Dinant  and 
its  neighbourhood — became  an  unappeasable 
longing;  and  he  was,  says  Dr.  Watteau, 
“ haunted  night  after  night  in  his  dreams  by 
the  appearance  of  the  luminous  figure  of  a man 
wrapt  in  a cloak  and  wearing  a Spanish  hat ; 
in  his  hand  this  phantom  always  bore  a banner 
upon  which  glowed  in  letters  of  fire  the  word 
* Anvers’  ” (Antwerp).  This  figure  the  youth 
believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  great  painter  of 
his  country,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  thus 
commanded  him  to  go  to  Antwerp,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the  city  specially  embellished  by 
the  works  of  his  genius. 

To  Antwerp,  therefore,  assisted  apparently 
by  his  patron,  M.  Paule  Maibe,  did  young 
Wiertz- proceed,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an 
attic  corridor,  four  metres  long  by  two  wide. 
A friend  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  young 
painter  in  these  student  days,  thus  describes 
the  wretched  abode  and  place  of  study : “A 
rafter  crossed  diagonally  the  partition  of  the 
wall  against  which  the  bc-d  was  placed,  and  thus 
Wiertz,  who  was  tall  of  stature,  was  frequently 
obliged  to  double  himself  up  in  a very  short 
compass  in  order  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  all  with 
ease.  There  was  no  fire-place  in  the  cell,  and 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  the  enthu- 
siastic student  was  wont  to  wrap  himself  up  in 
his  bed-clothes,  and  whatsoever  came  to  hand, 
in  order  to  keep  himself  from  freezing.  Thus 
wrapped  up  in  his  miserable  bed,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  work,  usually  at  this  time  making 
drawings  from  the  skeleton  and  the  muscles  of 
the  human  body  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  anatomical  studies.  Frequently  he  would 
drop  asleep  with  his  port-crayon  in  his  hand,  to 
wake  in  the  cold,  grey  morning  with  frost  and 
snow  around  him,  fallen  through  the  wretched 
casement  of  his  attic.  This  little  room  pre- 
sented at  all  times  a chaotic  appearance,  from 
the  bones,  the  anatomical  studies,  books,  papers, 
musical  instruments,  and  the  various  appliances 
of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver,  being 
tossed  together  in  confusion.  His  room  pic- 
tured the  seething  of  his  wild,  tumultuous 
mind,  in  which  passion  for  every  branch  of  Art 
assorted  itself  and  strove  for  mastery.” 

This  was  in  1820.  He  was  already  entered 
as  a student  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp,  under  the  direction  of  Herreyns  and 
Van  Bree.  He  worked  in  great  retirement, 
associating  with  few  of  his  fellow-students,  and 
with  unremitting  ardour.  His  recreation  was 
found  in  the  cultivation  of  music,  and  the  wild 
strains  which  proceeded  from  his  attic  attracted, 
not  unfrequently,  a group  of  astonished  lis- 
teners in  the  street  below.  People  grew  full 
of  curiosity  regarding  this  eccentric  solitary 
youth,  who  pursued  his  studies  with  so  con- 
tinuous an  intensity'.  Occasionally  he  would 
be  visited  in  his  solitary  chamber  by  a seeker 
after  his  society,  or  by  some  would-be  patron  ; 
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and  the  story  runs,  that  a connoisseur  wishing 
to  purchase  a sketch  just  completed  by  the 
youthful  artist,  Wiertz  exclaimed,  “ Keep  your 
gold!  Gold  is  the  death  of  the  artist!”  and 
thereupon  closed  the  door  upon  the  willing  pur- 
chaser. The  teaching  of  the  wealth-despising 
father  had  thus  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
the  son. 

It  may  be,  however,  observed,  that  although 
throughout  his  career  Wiertz  uniformly  refused 
to  sell  or  part  with  any  of  his  works  of  imagi- 
nation, preserving  them  so  as  to  form  his 
Museum,  he  was,  nevertheless,  during  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  accustomed  to  paint  portraits, 
for  which  he  condescended  to  receive  remunera- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  commencing  his  studies  in 
Antwerp,  young  Wiertz  lost  by  death  his  two 
friends,  M.  Paule  Maibe,  and  his  affectionate 
and  proud  father.  The  death  of  the  father 
was  a severe  trial  to  the  affections  of  the  son, 
since  a friendship  of  a rare  and  very  tender 
nature  had  subsisted  between  the  two,  and  both 
characters  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
same  mould.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
father  had  invariably  in  his  letters  to  his  son 
addressed  him  as  “my  dear  son  and  friend.” 
After  the  loss  of  his  father,  the  young  artist, 
writing  to  his  mother,  says,  “ Henceforth  my 
strength  must  he  in  myself  alone  ; my  reason, 
my  sole  guide.”  When  thus  writing  he  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  sole  pecuniary 
resources  were  a small  pension — granted,  we 
presume,  to  distinguished  Academy-students  by 
the  Government,  to  enable  them  to  live  while 
studying — at  first  140  florins,  but  subsequently 
raised  to  240,  and  to  300  when  working  for  the 
great  Roman  prize,  which  would  enable  him  to 
complete  his  studies  through  the  experience  of 
travel. 

During  his  time  of  study  at  Antwerp,  young 
Wiertz  had  paid  two  visits  to  Paris.  The 
object  of  deepest  interest  to  him  in  that  won- 
derful capital  -was  the  unceasing  and  un- 
dulating crowd  which  ever  surged  through 
the  innumerable  streets.  If  he  indulged  him- 
self by  a visit  to  the  theatres,  this  was  always 
at  the  expense  of  his  appetite ; for  on  the 
occasion  of  such  dissipation,  he  went  without 
his  dinner,  strapping  himself  tightly  round  his 
stomach,  in  order  not  to  feel  emptiness. 

It  was  in  1826  that  the  professors  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  suggested 
to  their  remarkable  pupil  that  he  should  com- 
pete for  the  Roman  prize.  He  deferred,  how- 
ever, taking  this  important  step  until  feeling 
himself  assured  of  complete  success.  In  the 
meantime,  preparing  for  his  future  great  works, 
he  made  many  studies  and  sketches. 

In  1830  the  Belgian  political  revolution 
led  to  an  artistic  revolution.  Wiertz,  writing 
in  later  years  of  this  important  year,  thus  de- 
scribes its  effect  upon  the  young  Art- world  of 
Belgium,  and  doubtless  was  himself  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  young  enthusiasts  to 
whom  he  refers.  “Justice  had  been  fought 
for,”  writes  our  artist,  “and  then  Good  Painting 
had  to  be  struggled  for.  The  words  ‘Our 
Country  ’ set  all  heads  on  fire.  Every  one 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  upon  her  altar ; each  one 
according  to  his  capacity : this  one  his  life ; 
that  one  his  fortune.  Painters  felt  that  they 
also  must  give,  and  all  were  unanimous  that 
they  must  give  life  to  a new  school : ‘ Vive  la 
Belgique  ! ’ they  cried,  ‘ Vive  Rubens  ! ’ and 
our  ardent  youths  might  be  seen  in  our 
museums  attaching  themselves  with  inconceiv- 
able enthusiasm  to  the  old  masters,  studying 
them  ! analysing  them  ! explaining  them  ! and 
what  huge  canvases  did  they  bring  forth  ! what 
waves  of  splendid  colours ! Strange  epoch 
and  happy  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  fire 
of  the  barricades  had  kindled  the  fire  of 
genius.” 

These  tumultuous  times  probably  somewhat 
retarded  the  regular  studies  of  Wiertz,  how- 
ever, since  it  is  not  until  1832  that  he  obtained 
the  Roman  prize,  and,  as  the  “ Laureate-stu- 
dent,” set  forth  to  Italy  there  to  complete  his 
studies.  One  small  portmanteau  was  all  his 
luogagei  and  contained  all  his  fortune.  He 
reached  Rome,  having  passed  through  Lombardy. 
At  Milan  he  had  been  seized  with  fever,  and 
was  nursed  at  the  hospital.  His  student-life 


at  Rome  was  equally  simple,  retired,  and  self- 
denying  as  it  had  been  in  Antwerp.  Having 
studied  the  great  Italian  masterpieces  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  produced  his  first  large 
work  * The  Death  of  Patroclus,”  an  oil-paint- 
ing of  thirty  feet  long. 

It  is  usual  for  the  “Laureate-student”  to 
send  home  to  Antwerp  some  picture  or  pictures 
exhibiting  the  result  of  his  Italian  studies. 
These  pictures  received  by  the  Academy,  are 
usually  small,  and  usually  present  some  study 
of  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  of  a group  of  Ban- 
ditti of  the  Abruzzi,  or  of  some  pretty  girl  in 
the  costume  of  Trastevere.  The  carriage  of 
such  works  of  Art  is  defrayed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Academy,  who  retains  funds  in  hand  for 
such  purposes. 

When  the  ‘ Death  of  Patroclus,’  however, 
made  its  appearance  at  Antwerp,  the  worthy 
secretary,  we  are  told,  rubbed  his  spectacles 
several  times,  while  he  examined,  with  a puzzled 
air,  the  bill-of-lading  presented  to  him  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  picture  of  young  Wiertz.  The 
freight  was  charged  500  francs  ! Such  a sum 
for  carriage  was  a thing  unheard  of!  Let  the 
picture  be  where  it  was  ! He  had  no  desire  to 
pay  such  an  extravagant  demand.  Such  was 
the  first  thought  of  the  good  secretary.  Gra- 
dually, however,  curiosity  arose  regarding  this 
new  arrival ; at  least  he  would  look  at  what  the 
large  packing-case  contained.  He  did  so.  The 
packing-case  was  opened,  and  disclosed  the  pic- 
ture of  Patroclus  in  all  its  nakedness  ! Here 
was  another  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  secre- 
tary. It  was  a picture  consisting  of  figures  for 
the  most  part  nude.  A new  and  terrible  inno- 
vation— the  proprieties  were  violated — the  pic- 
ture could  never  be  received  and  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy ; it  must  be  banished. 

Van  Bree,  however,  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
paid  the  carriage,  and  recognised  the  unques- 
tionable genius  of  the  work  before  him. 

The  remarkable  powers  of  the  young  man 
were  henceforth  recognised.  Nevertheless,  his 
course  through  life  was  not  to  become  one  of 
smoothness.  Indeed,  the  road  along  which  he 
henceforth  travelled,  bristled  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  many  were  the  antagonists  ho 
encountered.  These  antagonists,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  mainly  such  as  he 
excited  against  himself  by  his  combative  and 
sarcastic  nature.  He  was  a soldier  in  spirit, 
and  an  aggressive  one  too.  Already,  since 
1825,  in  his  early  student  - days,  he  had 
dreamed  sublime  dreams  of  the  revival  of  a 
grand  and  heroic  style  of  Art,  which  should 
supersede  the  mere  painting  of  subjects  of 
genre , which  he  regarded  as  a sign  of  the  entire 
degradation  of  national  taste  and  character. 
He  employed  his  pen  as  well  as  his  pencil 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  in  waging 
a ceaseless  warfare  for  the  recognition  and 
establishment  of  “ High  Art,”  and  this  with  an 
energy  and  eloquent  impetuosity,  kindred  in 
nature  and  power  to  those  of  our  English  Hay- 
don,  exerted  in  the  self-same  cause.  As  in  the 
case  of  Haydon  also,  the  glory  of  Art  and  the 
glorification  of  the  artist  himself  became,  at 
times,  inextricably  merged  into  each  other,  and 
gave  a personal  intensity  to  the  fury  and  sar- 
castic war  of  words.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
Wiertz  was,  however,  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Haydon.  Wiertz  throughout  his  life  being  the 
recipient  of  judicious  assistance  from  the  State — 
in  his  student-years  in  the  form  of  a small  pen- 
sion, as  we  have  seen  ; and  in  the  height  of  his 
successful  career,  pf  a piece  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  his  studio,  and  funds  wherewith  to 
build  it — was  thus  enabled  through  unwearied 
devotion  to  his  Art,  combined  with  a stoical  re- 
jection of  all  inducements  to  personal  ease  and 
comfort,  even  of  marriage  itself,  to  paint  his 
large  heroic  and  ideal  pictures,  and,  having  been 
assisted  thereto  by  the  State,  to  bequeath  the 
result  of  his  life’s  labours  undivided  to  the  State. 
It  is  rare  in  the  history  of  Art  to  meet  with  a 
career  in  which  the  indomitable  will  has  been 
permitted  by  Fate  to  work  on  towards  its  pre- 
conceived ideal  with  such  simplicity  and  un- 
divided concentrative  action. 

Numerous  are  the  pamphlets  upon  artistic 
subjects,  more  or  less  controversial  in  tone, 
named  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Watteau.  In  several 
of  these,  the  writer’s  indignation  is  specially 


directed  against  the  Parisian  Art-critics  and 
connoisseurs,  and  he  ironically  exclaims,  “ Poor 
Raphael ! poor  Michael  Angelo ! who  were 
unable  to  go  to  Paris  there  to  inspire  a know- 
ledge of  fine  taste,  which  corrects  extravagancy 
and.  directs  genius  ! Poor  Michael  Angelo,  to 
whom  the  Institute  of  France  gave  no  satis 
fecit  ! ” 

In  order  to  awaken  that  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence which,  according  to  the  belief  of 
Wiertz,  ought  to  characterise  every  veritable 
artist,  he  proposed  that  a conference  should  be 
held  by  artists,  in  which  works  literary  and 
artistic,  of  both  French  and  Belgians,  should  be 
compared.  As  a prize  to  be  awarded  to  the 
victor  in  this  Art-tournament,  he  offered  one 
of  his  own  pictures.  This  conference,  however, 
never  took  place. 

Spite  of  the  repugnance  felt  by  Wiertz  to- 
wards the  self-asserted  infallibility  of  Parisian 
critics,  he  decided  to  send  his  picture  of  Pa- 
troclus to  be  exhibited  in  Paris.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  taking  this  step  he  sought  to 
lay  a snare  for  the  future  discomfiture  of  his 
judges,  and  to  gain  a wager  laid  by  himself  and 
his  friends  with  reference  to  the  rejection  of  the 
picture.  The  Belgian  Art-reformer  desired  to 
make  it  evident,  that  at  Paris  no  success  is  possi- 
ble without  the  support  of  the  Press,  and  without 
little  coterie  intrigues  ; and  that,  consequently, 
when  these  methods  for  gaining  public  notice 
were  disregarded,  the  exhibited  work,  whatso- 
ever might  be  its  intrinsic  merit,  will  pass  un- 
noticed. By  the  rejection  of  ‘Patroclus,’  he 
was  probably  secretly  not  displeased,  and  in  no 
manner  discomfited,  seeing  that  its  rejection 
would  furnish  him  with  a plausible  excuse  for 
the  expression  of  his  cherished  opinions,  and 
would,  he  hoped,  lead  to  a triumph  of  his  ideas. 

The  recognition  of  Parisian  indifference  and 
intrigue  (as  he  regarded  them)  strengthening 
the  young  artist’s  abhorrence  of  the  system  of 
Academic  exhibition,  decided  him  also  hence- 
forth to  entrust  the  productions  of  his  own  hands 
to  the  judgment  of  no  artistic  judge  and  jury. 
Solely  depending  upon  himself  in  the  creation 
of  his  works,  he  himself,  when  they  were  com- 
pleted to  his  own  personal  satisfaction,  would 
exhibit  them  to  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  going  at  once  to  end 
his  contention  with  the  painters  of  Paris.  A 
whimsical,  and  frequently  what  might  be  termed 
a grotesque,  love  of  mystification  formed  a 
marked  characteristic  in  the  mind  of  this  strange 
man,  and  frequently  manifested  itself  in  un- 
expected sallies,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Dr.  Watteau  at  considerable  length  relates  the 
history  of  a certain  piece  of  mystification,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  which  is  as  follows. 
Wiertz  borrowed  from  a friend,  for  a certain 
period,  a valuable  and  undoubted  picture  from 
the  hand  of  Rubens.  Then,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  who  signed  their  names  to  a docu- 
ment drawn  up  for  the  occasion,  and  certifying 
their  presence  during  the  ceremony,  Wiertz 
boldly,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  painted  his 
own  name  upon  a corner  of  the  picture,  and  it 
was  dispatched  to  Paris,  there  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  examination  for  exhibition. 

The  picture  was  pronounced  unquestionably 
a poor  work  of  Art,  and  rejected  as  unworthy 
of  being  hung.  Rubens  thus  rejected  at  Paris, 
was  received  back  in  triumph  at  Brussels. 
Wiertz  had  now  fully  won  his  wager;  and,  in 
due  course,  to  crown  himself  with  the  bay 
crown  of  malicious  triumph,  addressed  a letter 
to  his  antagonists,  couched,  as  it  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  no  very  respectful  language.  His 
contempt  for  contemporary  criticism  became 
unbounded,  and  he  gloried  in  his  sarcastic  and 
scornful  utterances.  Nevertheless  we  arc  as- 
sured by  Dr.  Watteau  that  Wiertz  professed 
himself  ready  to  bow  before  judicious,  healthy, 
and  enlightened  criticism,  and  declared  that  it 
was  simply  the  conceit  of  imperfect  knowledge 
which  galled  and  irritated  him. 

Thus,  with  his  pen,  as  though  it  were  his 
sword,  did  our  belligerent  artist  attack  all  whom 
he  professed  to  regard  as  vicious,  tyrannical,  or 
impostors  — making  himself  thereby  countless 
enemies.  Nevertheless,  according  to  his  own 
account,  regarding  all  these  enemies  as  in  fact 
his  very  best  friends,  since  in  grappling  with 
them  he  learnt,  he  believed,  to  essay  his  own 
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strength,  to  develop  his  own  energies  to  their 
fullest  extent,  and  to  recognise  his  own  im- 
perfections and  weaknesses. 

Wiertz  believed  in  a correspondence  existing 
between  all  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
believed  that  alone  in  the  united  relationships 
existing  between  them  all  might  ho  discovered 
the  secret  and  philosophy  of  universal  and 
eternal  beauty.  Therefore  he  sought  unceas- 
ingly for  the  discovery  of  the  universal  law  to 
ho  found  operative  in  each  and  all  of  the  varied 
means  of  expressing  beauty,  which  we  term 
Fine  .Arts.  The  idea  of  the  philosophic  rela- 
tionship existing  between  music  and  painting 
especially  occupied  his  mind,  furnishing  him 
with  many  original  speculations.  In  sculpture 
he  achieved  such  marked  success  as  to  make  it 
questionable  whether  his  peculiar  vocation  may 
not  have  been  rather  that  of  the  sculptor  than 
of  the  painter,  and  whether  his  power  of  Art- 
expression  lay  not  rather  through  the  mould- 
ing of  grand  and  powerful  form,  than  in  the 
majesty  and  magical  sweetness  of  colour. 
Scientific  studies,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  exercised  peculiar  fascination  over 
his  mind.  There  was  a small  laboratory  at- 
tached to  the  studio,  where  for  years,  during 
the  evenings,  ho  was  accustomed  to  make 
chemical  experiments.  The  chief  result  of 
these  chemical  studies  was  his  discovery  of  a 
new  method  of  painting,  which  he  terms  “ Pcin- 
ture-mate,"  or  painting  with  a dull  surface.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  later  works  of 
Wiertz  are  executed  in  this  new  method,  and 
those  undoubtedly  most  attractive  to  tho  eye, 
and  the  richest  in  colour,  and  firmest  in  hand- 
ling. The  chief  advantages  of  the  “ Feint  nr  c- 
mate  ” are,  that  there  is  no  glassy,  mirror-like 
surface,  there  is  no  varnish  required,  and  that 
the  picture  can  be  painted  and  placed  in  every 
light,  the  surface  remaining  dull,  and  yet  not 
heavy.  Tho  effect  is  richer  than  that  of  fresco- 
painting. The  secret  of  this  discovery  was  pre- 
served in  writing  by  Wiertz,  and  has  been 
applied  by  various  painters  with  success. 

The  career  of  Wiertz  as  a painter  appears  to 
havo  divided  itself  into  three  epochs.  The 
first,  the  early  time  of  study  and  struggle,  of 
which  we  have  given  a hasty  sketch.  Tho 
second  period,  when  he  was  painting  portraits, 
as  one  of  his  biographers  expresses  it,  “ to  buy 
his  daily  potatoes,”  for  a certain  number  of 
hours  each  day ; then  devoting  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  tho  production  of  those 
colossal  works,'  such  as  ‘The  Triumph  of 
Christ,’  ‘The  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels,’  &c., 
together  with  lesser  sized  pictures,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  taken  from  Dante,  Milton,  Victor 
Hugo,  &c.,  with  now  and  then  a subject  from 
modern  life — pictures,  all  of  them,  which 
gradually  made  him  a name  among  the  dis- 
tinguished painters  of  Europe.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a time  of  embarrassment  in  various 
ways  to  the  painter,  both  through  narrowness 
of  means  and  narrowness  of  locale.  Thirdly, 
the  period  after  the  building  of  the  large  studio, 
so  nobly  provided  for  him  by  the  Belgian 
Government ; when  he,  in  the  full  exerciso  of 
his  powers,  painted  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
purely  ideal  creations,  as  well  as  the  most 
realistic  of  his  pictures,  the  most  original  and 
interesting  of  all  his  works,  subjects  taken  from 
modem  life,  hut  each  one  the  exponent  of 
a philosophical  idea.  At  this  moment,  also,  he 
had  discovered  the  Feint ure-mate,  by  means  of 
which  his  execution  had  become  freer,  more 
assured  in  touch  and  powerful  in  its  new 
crispness  and  vigour.  This  epoch  exhibits 
Wiertz  in  the  culmination  of  his  power,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  long-struggled-for 
life— his  recognition  by  Belgium  as  a man 
of  genius,  and  an  honour  to  Iris  country. 

While  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  power  and 
glowing  with  ambition — while  still  planning 
fresh  additions  to  his  studio  and  fresh  works 
wherewith  to  adorn  these  new  additions — death 
summoned  the  painter  from  the  midst  of  his 
many  labours  and  his  many  earthly  hopes. 

Spite  of  the  ideality  of  his  nature,  of  the 
spirituality  of  his  organization,  and  of  the 
boldness  of  his  bearing  in  all  things  appertain- 
ing to  earth’s  life,  Wiertz  is  said  to  have  en- 
tertained a great  dread  of  death ; he  regarded 
it  as  the  extinguisher  of  his  mental  powers, 


as  the  annihilator  of  his  individuality  in  so  far 
as  the  artistic  nature  was  concerned.  “No 
longer  the  power  to  create! — no  longer  the 
power  to  correct!  at  this  thought,”  writes 
Dr.  Watteau,  “his  philosophy  was  thrown  off  its 
hinges,  and  he  would  have  been  seized  with  the 
spleen  like  any  Englishman , had  not  his  vigorous 
nature  soon  come  to  the  rescue.” 

The  mortal  malady  and  the  decease  of  this 
extraordinary  man  arrived  under  strange  ex- 
periences. It  would  seem  as  though  his  exit 
from  the  drama  of  earth-life  must  needs  in  its 
fantastic  grimness — not,  however,  unmingled 
with  pathos  and  beauty — correspond  with  the 
previous  acts.  It  is  thus  that  his  faithful 
friend  and  biographer,  Dr.  Watteau,  jn  whose 
arms  he  breathed  his  last,  describes  his  death : 
“ Wiertz  died  (18th  of  June,  1865)  of  gangrene 
followed  by  purulent  absorption.  Singular  to 
relate,  as  the  cold  of  death  seized  upon  his 
body  by  slow  degrees,  he  experienced  a sensa- 
tion of  intense  burning.  At  intervals  he  was  a 
prey  to  various  kinds  of  visions,  some  horrible, 
some  sweet  and  mysterious.  Suddenly  he 
would  behold  heaps  of  corpses  rise  around  his 
hod,  and  he  would  close  his  eyes,  would  follow 
the  action  of  some  strange  drama,  which  was 
being  enacted  before  him,  and  would  call  for 
weapons  wherewith  to  drive  away  the  intruders. 
Then  being  laid  to  repose  upon  his  pillow, 
he  would  exclaim : ‘Oh what  a glorious  horizon ! 
what  beautiful  and  gentle  countenances ! how 
mournful  they  are  ! how  they  weep ! how  much 
they  love  me  ! give  me  quickly  my  palette  and 
brushes ! what  pictures  I shall  create ! oh, 
I shall  even  vanquish  Raphael  himself!’ — 
then  he  would  appear  to  take  his  palette  upon 
his  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  he  would 
trace  outlines  upon  the  air,  smiling  the  while 
sweetly  upon  the  visions  around  him.” 

And  thus  he  sank  into  the  sleep  of  death.* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

D.  O.  HILL’S  “ DISRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND  IN  1343.” 

[We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  communication  from  Sir  George 
Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  as  explanatory  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  set  the  value 
specified  on  Mr.  Hill’s  picture  of  the  ‘ Dis- 
ruption,’ mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the 
artist’s  life.  In  the  article  alluded  to,  we 
made  no  comment  on  the  transaction,  as 
none  appeared  necessary. — Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art- Journal.” 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Art-Journal  for  the 
present  month  there  is  a notice  of  Mr.  D.  0. 
Hill,  R.S.A.,  in  which  my  name  is  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  his  painting  of 
the  ‘ Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1843.”  May  I request  the  favour  of  your  pub- 
lishing, along  with  this  note,  an  extract  from 
my  letter  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  arrange 
the  purchase,  who  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
matter,  in  which  will  he  seen  the  grounds  where- 
on I considered  myself  justified  in  mentioning 
the  sum  of  3,000  guineas  as  the  price  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
picture. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Harvey. 

Edinburgh,  Octr.  12th,  1869. 

Extract. 

“The  work  lias  been  in  hand,  as  stated,  rather  more 
than  twenty-one  years : but  say  ten  of  these  have  been 
occupied  upon  it,  which  is,  I consider,  a moderate  estimate, 
and,  in  the  circumstances,  the  price,  exclusive  of  Exhibi- 
tion and  Copyright,  which  Mr.  Hill  reserves,  could  not 
possibly  be  less  than  Three  Thousand  Guineas. 

“This  sum,  supposing  it  had  been  paid  in  instalments 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  would  have  been  300 
Guineas  a year,  less  expenses;  surely  a moderate  return 
for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  so  gifted  a person  as  Mr. 
Hill  during  the  best  period  of  his  life. — I am,  my  dear  Sir, 
yours  very  tru’y, 

(Signed)  Geo.  Harvey.” 

“John  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Midfield, 

Convener  of  the  Interim.  Committee  on  the  Painting 
of  the  • First  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church ,’  ” 

(Edinburgh,  14th  January,  1865.) 


* To  be  continued. 


THE  TOWER  ARMOURIES. 

It  is  probable  that  to  the  presence  of  the  Mey- 
rick  collections  of  arms  and  armour  at  South 
Kensington,  the  armouries  of  the  Tower  may 
he  indebted  for  the  valuable  services  which  have 
just  been  rendered  to  them,  under  the  able  and 
judicious  direction  of  Mr.  Blanche.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  state,  that,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  collections  in  the  Tower,  Mr.  Planche 
has  done  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  in 
the  all-important  conditions  of  arrangement, 
aggroupment,  and  the  correct  appropriation  of 
the  vai'ious  weapons,  and  the  suits  and 
pieces  of  armour.  Mr.  Planch^  has  made  the 
most  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  of  the 
space  for  their  display  at  his  command ; so  that 
now  we  have  the  gratification  to  know  that  a 
visit  to  the  Tower  armouries  cannot  fail  to  be 
completely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  contents  of 
those  armouries  are  competent  to  afford  com- 
plete satisfaction.  Unfortunately,  however,  be- 
fore it  can  be  possible  to  speak  of  them  with  un- 
qualified approval,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a 
great  change  should  he  accomplished  with  refer- 
ence to  both  of  the  conditions  to  which  we  havo 
referred — range  of  materials  and  extent  of  space. 
Like  the  Meyrick  collections,  those  of  the  Tower, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  commence  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and,  conse- 
quently, in  neither  of  these  great  collections 
can  the  nobler  periods  of  the  armour  of  the 
Lancastrian  and  Edwardian  eras  be  said  to  be 
represented.  The  still  earlier  equipment  and 
weapons  of  the  age  of  chain-mail,  as  a matter 
of  course,  in  these  collections  can  only  he  said 
to  be  recognised  after  a suggestive  manner. 
What  relics  of  the  early  ages  of  mediaeval 
armour  do  exist  are  of  great  interest ; and  it 
is  enhanced  in  a remarkable  manner  by  a com  - 
parison  with  the  fine  suits  of  Oriental  mail- 
armour  of  modem  date,  of  which  numerous 
examples — the  trophies  of  our  wars  in  India — 
enrich  these  collections.  Tho  true  sources  of 
the  armour  of  the  Crusaders  are  thus  clearly 
shown. 

Should  the  Meyrick  collections  become 
national  property,  as  it  is  most  decidedly  desir- 
able that  they  should  become,  by  combining 
those  collections  with  the  collections  of  the 
Tower,  a truly  noble  armoury  might  be  formed, 
of  both  English  and  contemporaneous  Conti- 
nental examples,  from  about  a.d.  1450,  with 
some  reminiscences  of  earlier  times,  down  to 
the  present  day.  Fac-simile  representations  of 
a well-selected  series  of  the  military  effigies  of 
the  middle  ages,  would  go  a long  way  to  com- 
plete the  collections  of  actual  specimens;  and 
besides  these  equally  important  and  interesting 
illustrations  of  “ the  knights  and  their  days,”  it 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  add  to  the 
national  armouries  copies  of  any  remarkable 
specimens  possessing  historic  interest  that  may 
exist  in  private  collections,  when  the  originals 
themselves  may  not  be  obtainable.  And  then, 
having  rendered  the  collections  themselves  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  next  consideration 
would  be  to  obtain  such  ample  space  for  placing 
them  as  would  admit  of  their  advantageous 
display,  and  also  of  easy  and  convenient  access 
to  them.  But  this  is  a question  that  may  be 
more  advantageously  considered  in  detail,  after 
the  purchase  of  the  Meyrick  collections  for  the 
nation  shall  have  been  completed.  Meanwhile, 
we  strongly  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
most  graphic  of  the  illustrations  of  English 
history,  to  visit  the  armouries  of  the  Tower,  and 
personally  to  contemplate  the  practical  results 
of  Mr.  Planche’ s happy  influence.  Armour  and 
weapons  in  more  brilliant  order,  or  in  finer  and 
more  effective  aggroupment,  certainly  can  be 
seen  in  no  other  armoury  in  the  world.  The 
art  of  the  armourer  here  is  exemplified  under 
almost  every  phase  of  its  wonderfully  varied 
expressions ; and  it  may  be  discovered  at  a 
glance,  that  a congenial  spirit  has  been  actively 
at  work  in  placing  the  productions  of  the  old 
armourers,  and  those  of  their  more  recent  suc- 
cessors also,  in  such  order,  that  they  may  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  the 
galleries  of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower.” 
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HORSE-SHOES* 

A novel  subject  of  inquiry,  and  one  possessing 
considerable  interest,  is  that  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  horse-shoes,  and  of  the  art  of  shoe- 
ing horses.  That  it  is  one  of  great  antiquity 
is  evidenced  by  the  many  early  examples  of 
horse-shoes,  of  different  periods,  ■which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  discovered,  and  by  the 
references  to  them  to  be  found  in  old  writers. 
With  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  shoeing  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  known,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  early  Romans  ; 
although  many  passages  in  the  classic  writers, 
by  licence  in  translation,  have  been  made  to 
give  a colouring  to  the  idea  that  the  hoofs  of 
their  horses  were  shod,  sometimes  with  iron, 
and  sometimes  with  brass.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  first  foot-covering  of  the 
horse,  adopted  when  thehoof  became  injured,  was 
leather,  stitched  on  with  thongs,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  sandals  for  human  beings, 
and  also  those  for  sore-footed  camels  and  other 
animals.  From  this  the  transition  to  metal 
rims,  attached  by  clamps,  and  then  with  nails, 
would  be  easy  and  natural ; but  to  what  people 
this  invention  belongs  is  a matter  which  re- 
quires much  research  — and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  investigation  will  ever  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  truly  admirable  work 
just  issued — the  first  on  the  subject  which  has 
ever  been  attempted,  and  one  to  which  un- 
reserved praise  must  be  given — is  inclined  to 
give  to  the  Celts,  or  Gallo-Celts,  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  inventors  of  this  most  useful  art. 
That  horse-shoes  were  not  in  use  among  the  Celts 
of  this  country  is,  however,  pretty  evident ; as  to 
that  people  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown,  and 
no  remains  of  shoes  of  bronze  or  of  any  other 
material  have  ever  been  exhumed  in  barrow 
digging.  So  far  as  our  own  country  is  con- 
cerned— and  it  is  to  that  our  present  remarks 
will  be  limited — the  earliest  known  examples 
are  of  the  Romano- British  periods,  and  these 
have  not  unfrequently  been  found  on  Roman 
sites  and  with  undoubted  remains  of  that 
people. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  is  evident, 
not  only  from  remains  occasionally  discovered, 
but  from  illuminated  MSS.,  that  horse-shoeing 
was  regularly  practised : the  shoes,  however, 
being  of  a somewhat  different  form  to  those  of 
the  preceding  era.  With  the  Normans  the  art 
was,  of  course,  much  practised,  as  the  following 
facts,  among  others,  testify : the  Conqueror 
gave  to  Simon  St.  Liz,  one  of  the  noblemen 
who  came  over  with  him,  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, and  other  land,  on  condition  that  he 
provided  shoes  for  his  horses ; and  another 
of  his  nobles,  De  Ferrars,  or  Ferraris,  was 
the  chief  of  his  shoers  or  “ farriers,”  from 
which  his  name  was  derived.  Ife  had  large 
grants  of  land  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  elsewhere,  from  his  sovereign  in  consider- 
ation of  his  services,  and  the  family  became 
Earls  of  Derby,  &c.,  and  bore  for  their  arm 
successively  six  horse-shoes,  and  vaire,  within  a 
bordure  of  horse-shoes.  A curious  circum- 
stance in  referenoe  to  Norman  horse -shoes,  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Fleming,  is  the  discovery  of 
a pitcher,  bearing  on  one  side  the  horse-shoe, 
and  the  other  the  buckle  badges  of  the  Ferrars 
family.  This  curious  vessel  is  engraved  in  the 
“ Reliquar}’,”  and  is  worth  attention.  Another 
matter  connected  with  the  Ferrars  family  is 
the  curious  custom  at  Oakham,  in  Rutland,  of 
the  town  claiming  from  every  peer  who  passes 
through  it,  a horse-shoe.  The  old  hall — the 
shire  hall — of  Oakham  is  a Norman  building, 
erected  by  Walkelin  De  Ferrars,  and  on  its  door, 
and  on  various  parts  of  its  interior,  are  horse- 
shoes of  various  sizes  and  dates,  which  have  been 
claimed  from,  and  given  by,  royal  personages, 
peers  who  have  passed  “ through  the  precinct, 
or  lordship  ” of  the  De  Ferrars.  The  arms  of 
the  town  is  also  a horse- shoe. 

Passing  downwards,  the  Marshalls— “ Mares- 
callus” — whose  duty  was  “ every  morning,  and 
late  at  night,  to  see  that  the  horses  are  properly 

* Horse-shoes  and  Hobse-shoeing  : their  Ori- 
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ing, F.B.G.S.,  &c.  Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 


groomed  . . . and  also  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  well  shod  ” — became  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  bore  a horse-shoe  and  a nail  on  their  seals, 
one  of  which  is  shown  below.  In  1235,  Walter 
Le  Brun,  had  a plot  of  land  granted  him  in  the 
Strand,  whereon  to  erect  a forge  for  which  he 
was  to  render  to  the  Exchequer,  yearly,  as  quit 
rent,  six  horse-shoes,  with  the  nails— sixty-two 
— belonging  to  them,  and  this  custom  has  been 
continued  ever  since,  and  is  the  origin  of  the 
“counting  the  horse-shoes  and  hob-nails”  on 
the  swearing  in  of  the  London  Sheriffs  at  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  at  the  present  day. 

Examples  of  horse-shoes  of  a little  later 
period — those  belonging  to  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Lancaster — are  more  than  usually  well- 
authenticated.  When  the  earl,  on  the  close 


approach  of  the  Royal  army,  fled  from  his 
stronghold  of  Tutbury  Castle,  and  crossed  the 
river  to  gain  the  Derbyshire  side,  his  baggage, 
and  military  chest,  containing  all  his  money 
and  valuables,  were  lost  in  the  river  Dove,  and 
there  remained  until  the  year  1831,  when,  in 
deepening  the  river,  they  were  found.  These 
consisted  of  an  immense  number  of  coins — com- 
puted at  100,000  — and  some  other  relics. 
They  were,  in  many  instances,  so  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  as  to  be  not  easily  separated,  and  the  iron 
of  the  chest,  and  of  other  articles,  had  become 
oxidized,  and  cemented  the  mass  firmly  together. 
Among  the  mass  some  horse-shoes  were  dis- 
covered, imbedded  in  the  conglomerate,  and 
firmly  attached  to  gravel  and  coins.  They  are 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
and  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Fleming's  volume. 

The  seal  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  presents  a good  illustra- 
tion of  the  form  of  horse-shoes  and  nails  of 


that  period,  and  from  that  time  downward  the 
art  has  continued,  and  the  form,  with  but  few 
improvements  till  quite  recent  times,  has  re- 
mained with  but  little  alteration. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  left  no  source  untried  which 
was  likely  to  throw  the  least  light  on  the 
subject  he  has  chosen,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  is  most  satisfactory.  . He  traces  the 
history  of  the  art  from  its  earliest  period,  in 
every  country,  and  illustrates  his  remarks  in 
a liberal  and  very  judicious  manner ; he  goes 
thoroughly  into  every  branch  of  his  subject 
both  historical  and  practical,  and  dilates  on  the 
various  methods  of  shoeing,  and  the  forms  of 
shoes,  in  a masterly  manner. 

We  commend  the  volume,  which  is  very 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Prince  Arthur,  and 
is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
engravings,  to  every  one  of  our  readers.  It  is 
a work  that  is  sure  to  command  an  extensive 
sale,  and  one  that  deserves  it. 


LURLEI, 

THE  NYMPH  OF  THE  RHINE. 

ENGRAVED  FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  GUSTAV  HEROLD. 

Tms  is  the  work  of  a young  German  sculp- 
tor, who  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1S39, 
and  studied  his  Art  in  that  city  under 
Professors  Zwerger  and  Becker.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Vienna,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  carried  off  many  prizes ; one, 
specially  worthy  of  note,  for  a very  clever 
drawing  representing  ‘ The  Parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.’  "While  in  Vienna, 
and  actively  employed  in  modelling  sta- 
tuettes and  other  decorative  ornaments  for 
the  new  Grand  Opera-house,  he  found 
time,  amid  considerable  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties and  by  great  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, to  execute  this  statue ; it  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Viennese  Academy  about  two 
years  ago,  and  found  many  admirers. 

The  legend  of  the  “ Lurlei,”  or  “Nymph 
of  the  Rhine,”  a popular  one  in  Germany, 
and  not  unknown  in  our  own  country,  has 
occasionally  found  material  expression  in 
the  works  of  native  artists,  both  sculptors 
and  painters.  Herold’s  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  original,  and  not  according  to  the 
usual  tradition : his  ‘ Lurlei  ’ is  not  the 
fiendish  siren  generally  represented,  who, 
like  Virgil’s  mistresses  of  song,  lures  boat 
and  boatmen  to  destruction  by  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  her  voice.  The  enchantress 
here  is  shown  at  a moment  when  her  whole 
mind  is  absorbed  by  listening  to  the  strains 
of  a German  song  which  rises  to  her  from 
the  stream  below ; and  she,  the  protectress, 
or  muse,  of  German  poetry  and  melody, 
rejoices  in  the  immortality  of  the  legends 
and  songs  of  the  Rhine.  The  nymph  is 
seated  on  a rock,  her  head  bent  slightly 
downward,  the  right  arm  hanging  by  the 
side,  as  if,  in  the  earnestness  of  listening, 
it  had  drooped  unconsciously  with  the 
instrument  she  holds.  The  left  hand  is 
raised  to  the  head,  and  holds  back  a portion 
of  her  luxuriant  hair,  evidently  with  the 
purpose  of  removing  any,  even  the  least, 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  welcome 
sounds.  The  remainder  of  the  hair  falls  in 
j thick,  curling  masses  over  the  shoulders 
I to  below  the  loins. 

The  figure  is  life-size,  bold,  somewhat 
heavy  perhaps,  in  form,  and  yet  graceful 
both  in  attitude  and  action : the  head  is 
suggestive  of  the  Greek  ideal,  with  an 
agreeable  expression  of  face.  From  the 
point  of  view  in  which  the  figure  appears 
in  the  engraving,  every  part  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  with  a well  ba- 
lanced arrangement  of  the  several  portions. 

We  may  add  that  the  drawing  from  which 
our  engraving  is  copied  was  made  by  the 
sculptor  himself  for  our  special  use : the 
accuracy  of  the  figure  may  therefore  be 
depended  upon,  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
the  most  favourable  aspect  for  determining 
the  merits  of  the  composition.  Herold  is 
now  resident  in  Munich,  but  his  statue,  the 
first  large  and  important  work  he  has 
executed,  is  in  Staedel’s  well-known  gal- 
lery of  Art,  in  Frankfort.  Considering 
that  the  * Lurlei  ’ is  a comparatively  youth- 
ful specimen,  the  sculptor  may  certainly 
look  forward  to  have  his  name  enrolled  in 
the  hereafter  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  compatriots.  In  this  Art,  as  in  all 
others  of  a similar  character — painting, 
architecture,  and  engraving — Germany  has 
long  held,  and  continues  to  hold,  a high 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
with  a list  of  names  that  will  liveenduringly 
in  the  chronicles  of  Art  through  all  time. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Prince  Consort  Memorial. — Mr. 
Foley,  R.A.,  has,  we  understand,  com- 
pleted his  “ sketch”  model  for  the  statue  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  to  be  placed  in  the 
National  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  work  will  prove  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  sculptor.  The  late  Baron 
Marochetti  was  originally  commissioned 
to  execute  the  statue  : but  on  his  death  it 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Foley. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament. — Four 
additional  royal  statues,  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Philip,  have  been  recently  placed  in 
their  respective  places  in  tho  Royal  Gallery, 
leading  from  the  Victoria  Tower  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  represent,  respec- 
tively, Edward  I.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Anne.  Statues  of  Alfred,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Richard  I.,  and  William  I., 
were  placed  in  their  niches  some  time  ago. 
Four  niches  have  yet  to  be  filled.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that  the  whole  are  to  be 
gilded,  but  we  trust  the  report  is  incorrect. 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  propriety 
and  good  taste  than  to  overlay  a sculptured 
work  with  such  meretricious  adornment; 
which  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a gilded 
gingerbread  toy.  A warrior  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  armour  might  pass  muster 
in  golden  panoply ; but  only  imagine 
haughty  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  more 
womanly  Queen  Anne,  with  a face  shining 
in  the  radiancy  of  molten  gold,  and  wearing 
a robe  of  the  same  glittering  metal.  The 
idea  is  preposterous : we  should  like  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wallis  will  be  opened  to  private  view  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  November.  He  has 
been,  hitherto,  so  successful  in  bringing 
together,  on  such  occasions,  works  by  the 
best  masters  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools,  that  we  have  no  right  to  question 
his  power  to  produce  another  exhibition  of 
interest  and  value.  Yet  it  would  seem 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
do  so  year  after  year,  when  we  consider 
that  so  many  of  the  leading  artists  have 
their  productions  marked  “sold”  before 
they  leave  the  easel.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  say  of  Mr.  Wallis  that  many 
painters,  and  buyers  also,  have  confidence 
in  him ; and  that  several  of  the  latter 
prefer  to  “ transact”  with  the  former 
through  him.  The  principle  is  not  one 
we  advocate,  but  it  is  certain  that  many 
collectors  hesitate  to  make  acquisitions 
until  they  can  actually  see  the  pictures 
they  desire. 

Mr.  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  the  newly-elected 
Professor  of  Sculpture  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, will  deliver  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  members  and  students  during 
the  present  winter  season. 

‘ ‘ Luther's  First  Study  of  the  Bible.” 
— A scheme  has  been  started  for  purchas- 
ing, by  penny  subscriptions,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward’s  large  picture  of  this  subject,  ex- 
hibited in  the  present  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  object  of  the  purchase 
being  to  give  the  painting  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  new 
premises,  in  Blackfriars : a more  appropri- 
ate destination  could  not  be  found  for  it, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  success  to  the  un- 
dertaking. The  price  of  the  picture  is 
stated  to  be  £1,000 ; if  the  subscriptions 
exceed  this  sum,  the  balance  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  “Martyrs’  Memorial  Church,” 
now  being  erected  in  Smithfield.  We  un- 
derstand that  any  subscription  that  has 
reached  one  pound  or  upwards  may  be 
paid  into  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  to, 


the  account  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Titt,  Treasurer 
of  the  fund. 

Report  on  the  Paris  Exhibition.— 
This  document  has  at  length  made  its 
appearance  in  a “blue  book”  of  272  pages. 
Delays  are  not  always  dangerous : the  sub- 
ject is  now  forgotten,  or  nearly  so,  for  any 
useful  purpose.  It  was  not  “ savoury  ” in 
1867,  and  to  stir  it  up  now  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  all  parties.  We  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  it  in  a few  brief  sentences : 
the  milk  is  spilt,  and  all  the  might  of 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  including  Mr. 
Cole,  cannot  restore  it  to  the  pitcher. 
That  we  expended  much  and  gained  little 
is  certain : the  “ authorities  ” at  South  Ken- 
sington would  not  dispute  that  dismal  fact. 
Our  national  glory  was  not  sustained  : the 
honour  of  England  was  not  upheld  : by  the 
British  Commissioners  in  1867.  Discon- 
tent was  universal  among  all  the  contri- 
butors to  the  “universal,”  Exposition;  and 
the  good  derived  by  Great  Britain  from  the 
huge  bazaar  was  very  little  indeed.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  many  difficulties  were 
in  the  way  of  Mr  Cole  and  his  staff  at 
Paris:  some  of  them  were  unsurmount- 
able  ; others  might  have  been — but  were 
not' — overcome.  Our  Commission  was 
neither  esteemed  nor  respected : its 

attempts  at  influence,  its  positive  rights 
indeed,  were  either  ignored  or  scorned. 
France,  or  at  all  events  the  directors  of  the 
exhibition,  seemed  to  think  it  a favourable 
opportunity  for  humbling  England  — and 
did  so  as  far  as  they  could.  But  the  theme  is 
wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  commis- 
sion has  had  its  way,  done  its  “ work,”  and 
received  its  “ recompense ;”  and  now  its 
way,  its  work,  and  its  recompense,  may  be 
forgotten  among  the  many  things  it  is 
less  pleasant  to  remember  than  to  for- 
get. We  do  not  imagine  that  a dozen  of 
the  Queen’s  subjects  will  wade  through 
this  “blue  book;”  while  probably  not  a 
hundred  will  care  even  to  look  at  it. 
H it  had  appeared  early  in  1868  it  would 
have  been  subjected  to  much  criticism ; but 
at  the  close  of  1869,  our  readers  will  con- 
sider, as  we  do,  that  our  space  may  be 
better  occupied  than  in  taking  it  to  pieces; 
a thing  not  very  difficult  to  do. 

B Statues  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  were  “unveiled” 
at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the 
28th  of  September.  The  former  is  by 
Theed,  the  latter  by  Fontana.  Both  have 
been  sufficiently  described  in  these  pages. 
The  ceremonial  supplies  a singular  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  peer  and  the  commoner  thus  honoured  : 
the  one,  chief  of  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land ; the  other,  emphatically  of  the  people 
— a chief  among  those  of  whom  the  nation 
is  rightly  and  justly  proud ; whose  wealth, 
acquired  by  industry,  is  expended  to  en- 
lighten and  benefit  his  countrymen ; whose 
deeds  will  live  and  do  good  long  after  the 
marble  effigy  has  perished.  Both  statues 
are  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  Mayer  is  a goldsmith  of  Liverpool ; 
he  is  styled  by  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
occasion  a “ working  goldsmith.”  He  may 
be  so  : at  least  he  still  carries  on  his  busi- 
ness in  the  great  sea-port  he  has  so  richly 
gifted.  He  has  not  “ bequeathed”  his 
collections ; he  gives  them  while  he  is  yet 
but  little  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  May 
he  live  long  to  witness  the  delight  and 
instruction  he  has  thus  placed  within  reach 
of  his  fellow- citizens.  Considered  merely 
as  “money’s  worth,”  it  is  of  immense 
value ; but  as  an  Art-museum  of  Liver- 
pool it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  its  im- 
portance. It  will  be  our  duty  ere  long  to 
describe  it,  or  rather  its  principal  contents, 


for  to  do  it  adequate  justice  more  than  a 
whole  number  of  the  Art- Journal  would  be 
required. 

Progress'  of  Purification  in  the 
Abbey. — We  trust  that  none  of  those 
resignations  and  translations  to  which  it 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of 
the  Art-critic  to  allude  more  distinctly, 
will  arrest  the  steady  progress  of  the  well- 
ordered  work  of  purification  that  is  quietly 
earning  the  gratitude  of  those  who  venerate 
and  frequent  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Westminster.  The  din  of  news- 
paper quarrel  has  ceased,  and  the  re- 
stored beauty  of  the  noble  monuments 
bids  fair  to  render  memorable  the  rule  of  a 
literary  and  antiquarian  Dean.  The  only 
questionable  operation — that  on  the  par- 
tially-painted effigy  of  the  Countess  of 
Richmond — now  proves  to  have  been  as 
complete  a success  as  was  possible  without 
a restoration  of  the  paint.  The  over- 
freshness of  the  gilding,  especially  that  of 
the  scutcheons  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb, 
has  been  toned  down  by  this  brief  lapse  of 
time.  In  fact,  the  Abbey-dust  which  has 
been  duly  removed  from  many  of  the 
monuments,  has  not  been  annihilated ; 
nor  can  it  be  easy  to  eliminate  it  from  the 
church.  And  this,  while  it  involves  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  the  cleaner,  has,  at  the 
same  time,  the  countervailing  advantage  of 
speedily  harmonizing  the  tone  of  the 
latest  work  with  that  of  the  more  ancient 
relics.  The  tomb  of  King  Henry  VII.  is 
now  thoroughly  cleaned  and  restored,  and 
no  one  who  visits  it  can  fail  to  admire  the 
skill  which  has  made  this  noble  monument 
for  the  first  time  visible  to  the  present 
generation.  The  workmen  are  now  en- 
gaged in  cleaning  the  grille ; and  all  that 
will,  in  a short  time,  remain  as  matter  for 
regret  is  the  loss  of  the  numerous  statuettes 
of  saints.  They  were  of  solid  copper,  which 
the  prejudice  or  the  avarice  of  men,  in 
times  when  the  Abbey  was  less  cared  for 
than  at  present,  sacrilegiously  mutilated 
or  stole.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a 
suggestion  which  was  thrown  out  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Archreolgical  Society  in 
July,  to  the  effect  that  the  beautiful 
enamelled  shield  of  the  Valence  monument 
should  be  rendered  visible  to  sjiectators  by 
the  expedient  of  a looking-glass,  was 
immediately  acted  upon  under  the  orders 
of  the  Dean,  and  that  the  success,  though 
only  a temporary  arrangement  was  at- 
tempted, was  perfect.  In  the  gradual 
unveiling  of  our  noble  regal  bronzes,  wo 
trust  that  recourse  will  be  had  to  this 
simple  expedient  wherever  the  effigy  is 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  view,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  statue  of  King  Henry  III.  The 
two  great  duties  of  the  conservator  of  the 
monuments — to  preserve  them,  and  to 
exhibit  them — will  thus  behest  harmonized. 

A portrait  of  great  merit  has  been 
painted  by  Mr.  John  D.  Mercier,  of 
Colonel  Wilmot,  V.C.  and  M.P.  It  repre- 
sents the  gallant  officer  who,  though  now 
“only  a volunteer,”  is  a soldier  of  dis- 
tinction, and  has  earned  the  Victoria 
Cross.  He  is  also,  we  believe,  member  for 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Derbyshire.  The 
artist  has  pictured  him  in  a plain  dress 
with  his  military  uniform  on  a chair  beside 
him.  It  is  emphatically  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman — of  much  intelligence  and  great 
energy.  There  is  “ character”  in  both  the 
form  and  expression.  The  painter  has 
therefore  had  a good  subject;  and  he  has 
discharged  his  duty  well.  In  the  minor 
as  well  as  in  the  more  important  points 
there  is  high  finish  : every  portion  has  been 
carefully  studied,  while  the  parts  are  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  whole.  It  is 
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a picture  as  well  as  a portrait.  The  artist 
has,  we  understand,  obtained  large  repute 
in  the  provinces : he  would  stand  the  test 
of  criticism  in  London ; for  among  works 
of  its  class  this  work  may  hold  a high 
position. 

S.  Lover. — A tomb  of  white  Carrara 
marble,  surmounted  by  a “shadow- cross,” 
has  recently  been  placed  over  the  grave  of 
the  late  Samuel  Lover,  in  Ken  sal  Green. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
* ‘ Samuel  Lover,  poet,  composer,  novelist, 
and  painter;  born  February  24,  1797  ; died 
July  6,  1S6S.  ‘Thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
comforted  me.’  ” 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Monument 
to  Leigh  Hunt  took  place  at  too  late 
a period  of  the  month  for  us  to  do  more 
than  make  note  of  the  fact.  The  ceremony 
at  Kensal  Green,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of 
October,  the  poet’s  birthday,  gave  occasion 
to  Lord  Houghton,  representing  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subscribers,  to  dilate  on  the 
life-history  of  the  man,  the  genial  nature 
of  the  critic,  and  the  rich  legacy  of  verse  he 
has  bequeathed  to  mankind.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  give  an  engraving  of 
the  monument,  and  some  brief  details 
relating  to  the  ceremonial. 

The  Crystal  Palace  school  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Literature,  opened  its  session 
of  1869-70,  on  the  18th  of  last  month.  It 
was  founded  about  ten  years  ago,  its 
operations  being  strictly  limited  to  female 
education,  which  comprise  lectures  and 
classes  on  all  subjects  included  within  a 
course  of  liberal  instruction,  while  the 
courts  and  collections  of  the  Palace  are 
made  available  by  way  of  examples  and 
illustrations.  To  families  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  school,  which  is  super- 
intended by  professors  of  acknowledged 
talent,  offers  great  advantages ; but  these 
are  within  the  reach  of  non-residents,  for 
a season  railway-ticket,  procurable  at  half 
the  ordinary  cost  by  special  arrangement 
of  the  Palace  directors  with  the  railway- 
companies,  enables  those  living  within 
moderate  distance  to  attend  any  or  all  of 
the  classes.  We  may  add  that  pupils  are 
entitled  to  the  free  use  of  a good  reading- 
room  and  library.  We  believe  the  school 
meets  with  the  success  which  the  discern- 
ment and  liberality  of  the  executive  cer- 
tainly merit. 

Cameos. — A young  lady,  whose  early 
education  in  Art  maybe  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  “the  bush,”  in  Australia,  has 
recently  produced  some  shell  cameos  of 
singular  merit ; of  such  excellence,  indeed, 
as  to  have  greatly  surprised  “ authorities” 
among  Art-critics ; her  power  has  no  doubt 
developed  since  her  residence  of  a year  in 
England;  but  several  of  her  productions, 
before  she  could  have  had  any  instruction, 
manifest  extraordinary  skill  and  know- 
ledge, and  justify  the  belief  that  in  this 
peculiar  Art  she  will  arrive  at  supremacy. 
Miss  Kelly,  who  is  of  an  Irish  family 
settled  at  Victoria,  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  what  is  erroneously  called 
“ chance” — first  carving  heads  on  pieces  of 
Australian  “lava,”  and  thence  proceeding 
to  the  shell ; sometimes  copying  from  such 
engravings  or  models  as  came  in  her  way, 
far  from  any  “school,”  and  occasionally 
designing  as  well  as  carving.  Two  of  her 
cameos,  produced  in  Australia,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Queen.  Fortunately,  her 
abilities  have  been  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  great  statesman,  it  is  known, 
loves  Art.  He  has  a rare  collection  of  china 
and  wood-carvings  of  a high  order : these 
he  has  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
young  artist ; and  not  this  only,  he  has 
found  time  to  sit  to  her  for  his  portrait; 

so  also  have  his  lady  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  In  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  too 
she  has  found  another  generous  and  appre- 
ciative patron.  She  is  therefore  not  with- 
out the  sure  means  by  which  success  is 
attained  when  accompanied  by  desert. 
The  examples  submitted  to  us  are  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  excite  admiration ; they 
are  portraits  chiefly,  excellent  as  likenesses; 
and  cut  with  marvellous  ‘ ‘ neatness  ’ ’ — grace- 
ful, yet  forcible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  nothing  so  good,  in  this  class  of  Art, 
has  been  heretofore  produced  in  England. 

Artistic  Preservation  and  Decora- 
tion of  Iron- work. — The  question  of  the 
best  method  of  painting  iron- work  appears 
to  have  made  but  little  progress  since  1851. 
If  we  judge  from  the  contradictory  and 
imperfect  methods  adopted  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  principal  metropolitan  bridges, 
there  is  yet  room  for  great  improvement. 
Neither  lead  colour,  nor  unmeaning  and 
soon-tarnished  white,  nor  the  dull  red  of 
the  Ludgate  Hill  ornamentation,  can  be 
thought  satisfactory.  In  the  river-face  of 
the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge  marks  of 
the  progress  of  experiment  are  to  be 
detected : a bit  of  red,  and  then  a bit  of 
green,  having  been  tried  as  samples.  The 
general  idea  seems  to  be,  to  paint  iron  so 
as  to  simulate  bronze.  The  truth  of  this 
view  is  more  than  questionable,  as  the 
proper  mechanical  treatment  of  the  metal 
is  very  different  from  that  appropriate 
to  the  more  costly  alloy.  But,  passing 
over  this  objection,  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  bronze  is : some  represent  it  as  black, 
some  as  brown,  some  as  red,  some  as  brassy. 
Fine  gun-metal  is,  in  colour,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  brass;  but  the  lacquer 
applied  to  one  or  two  statues  within  the 
last  few  weeks  give  no  likeness  to  gun- 
metal.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
bronze  in  London  is  the  statue  of  James  II. 
in  Whitehall  Gardens,  which,  in  the  parts 
kept  clean  by  the  action  of  the  rain,  has 
a sort  of  brown  patina  that  is  highly  to  be 
admired.  The  green  hue  which  charac- 
terises many  noble  ancient  bronzes  is 
entirely  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
copper.  In  the  folds  of  the  toga  of  the 
statue  above  described  this  green  salt 
makes  its  appearance.  Nothing  can  be 
less  desirable  than  to  imitate  it  by  paint. 
The  bronze  of  the  equestrian  figure  of 
George  IV.,  again,  is  more  like  gun-metal, 
and  has  resisted  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere far  better  than  the  more  recent 
black  statues  of  which  we  have  some- 
times complained.  The  most  successful 
attempt  at  metal-painting  and  decoration 
in  London,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Holborn 
Valley  Viaduct,  where,  after  several  experi- 
ments, gilding  has  been  freely  introduced. 
We  await  the  completion  of  the  structure  to 
pronounce  a decided  opinion ; but  the  effect 
on  the  eye,  as  far  as  a casual  glance  may 
be  trusted,  is  highly  favourable.  The 
introduction  of  gilding,  when  not  artisti- 
cally harmonized,  may  be  paltry  and 
irritating ; as  in  the  case  of  the  unmeaning 
gilt  mullets  on  the  Cannon  Street  Bridge, 
over  the  Thames.  But  a film  of  gold 
affords  a very  durable  protection  to  iron ; 
the  use  of  the  noble  metal  is  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  finest  old  work,  and,  with 
our  great  modern  improvements  in  metal- 
lurgy, we  may  look  forward  to  an  increas- 
ing application  of  gold  to  the  preservation 
and  decoration  of  iron-work. 

The  Illustrated  Midland  News. — 
Seven  parts  of  this  weekly  journal  have 
been  issued,  sufficient  to  enable  the  public 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  done  in  all  its  departments : good 
paper,  good  printing,  and  excellent  engrav- 

ings.  Of  engravings,  indeed,  it  is  very  full : 
most  of  them  are  original,  some  are  “ bor- 
rowed,” and  all  are  interesting  and  well 
selected  as  to  subjects.  A considerable 
portion  of  them  describe  scenes  and  places 
of  special  importance  in  the  midland 
districts,  such  as  the  great  manufactory  of 
Fishing  Hooks,  at  Kedditch.  The  work  is 
one  that  manifests  energy  and  liberal  en- 
terprise ; and  wo  trust  it  will  be  successful ; 
for  it  will  make  Art  familiar  among  classes 
that  cannot  but  benefit  by  it.  The  publi- 
cation is  by  no  means  addressed  to  the 
“ lower  orders,”  yet  it  treats  of  various 
topics  interesting  to  them.  The  literature 
is  also  entirely  satisfactory ; the  sub-edi- 
ing  carefully  done ; and,  altogether,  the 
production  deserves  the  prosperity  to  which 
we  hope  it  will  attain. 

Coursing  in  Ashdown  Park.  — The 
interesting  picture,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Pearce, 
representing  the  great  coursing  meeting 
of  the  South  of  England,  in  the  park 
of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Earl  by  the  “ coursers  ” of 
England,  that  it  may  become  an  heir- 
loom in  his  lordship’s  family.  In  size,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  character  of 
the  subject,  the  work  corresponds  with 
Mr.  Ansd ell’s  ‘ Waterloo  Coursing  Meet- 
ing.’ The  composition  contain  sixty  por- 
traits, some  equestrian,  and  some  of 
different  personages  on  foot,  including 
several  ladies ; of  course  there  appear  more 
than  a few  favourite  and  famous  grey- 
hounds. Among  the  most  conspicuous 
portraits  are  those  of  the  late  and  present 
Lords  Craven,  Lords  Bective,  Sefton,  and 
Grey  de  Wilton,  with  a goodly  field  of 
well-known  lovers  of  the  sport.  By  no 
means  a subject  easy  to  handle,  notwith- 
standing its  abounding  and  varied  vitality, 
the  picture  is  rather  one  grand  portrait, 
than  a comprehensive  series  of  portraits. 
The  scene  is  as  true  to  nature  as  the  actors 
are  to  life.  The  treatment  manifests  con- 
summate skill  in  Art,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Velasquez. — The  Builder  stated  some- 
what recently : — “ We  hear  that  in  one  of 
the  public  libraries  of  Spain  several  letters 
and  receipts  in  Velasquez’s  own  hand- 
writing have  been  found.  One  was  a 
receipt  for  1,100  reals,  or  nearly  eleven 
pounds  sterling,  for  his  famous  picture  of 
* The  Drunkards.’ 

Mr.  Edward  Sharpe,  son  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sharpe,  one  of  our  most  eminent  historical 
engravers,  has  left  England  for  Montreal, 
where  he  intends  practising  as  a painter. 
When  a student  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
he  gained  the  silver  medal ; and  the 
works  he  has  since  exhibited  leave  but 
little  doubt  of  his  talents  commanding 
attention  in  Canada. 

Salviati  has  deposited  at  the  establish- 
ment in  St.  James’s  Street,  a very  beautiful 
mosaic,  designed  and  executed  at  the  works 
in  Murano,  for  the  alabaster  reredos  of 
Southgate  Church,  one  of  the  churches 
of  Gilbert  Scott.  It  represents  the  Last 
Supper : it  is  8 feet  long  by  4 feet  3 inches 
high,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the 
columns  of  the  reredos.  The  centre  panel 
contains  the  representation  of  our  Lord 
standing,  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread, 
with  an  apostle  on  each  side  of  him,  while 
each  of  the  side  panels  contains  the  repre- 
sentations of  five  apostles.  The  grouping  is 
pleasant  and  effective,  and  the  work  deserves 
especial  notice  for  the  bold  character  of  the 
designs  and  colouring — the  style  which  is 
best  adapted  for  treatment  in  mosaic.  The 
colouring  in  itself  is  worthy  of  attention, 
from  the  rich  tones  that  are  introduced  and 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  whole : 
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some  of  the  tints,  as  the  blue  in  our  Lord’s 
garment,  and  the  orange  and  red  tints,  are 
especially  beautiful.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  mosaic  has  been  treated,  viz., 
with  comparatively  large  pieces,  the  effect 
of  a much  more  elaborate  work  is  produced — 
a result  arrived  at  only  after  years  of  study 
and  practice  by  the  artists  in  mosaic,  but 
which  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  such 
work.  The  entire  expense  of  the  mosaic 
we  notice,  including  sketches,  cartoon, 
fixing,  and  carriage,  will  be  under,  rather 
than  over,  £200.  Weknowthat  productions 
of  this  kind  of  Art  suit  our  climate  and 
atmosphere,  and  may  therefore  calculate 
upon,  as  well  as  hope  for,  their  extensive 
adoption  in  this  country. 

Nelson’s  New  Book  Warehouse  in 
Paternoster  Row.— It  is  the  fate  of  not 
a few  of  the  finest  and  most  impressive  of 
the  architectural  features  of  modern  Lon- 
don, that  they  should  be  found  in  situa- 
tions where  any  appropriate  display  of 
their  characteristic  features  is  simply  im- 
possible Noble  buildings,  erected  on  ground 
of  almost  priceless  value,  stand  face  to  face, 
forming  the  opposite  side  of  “lanes”  or 
“ rows,”  too  narrow  even  to  pretend  to  be 
“ streets,”  and  almost  narrow  enough  to 
enable  persons  standing  on  the  pavement 
on  one  side  to  shake  hands  with  those 
who  stand  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
unavoidable,  however  much  it  may  be 
to  be  regretted.  Paternoster  Row,  that 
well-known  head-quarters  of  publishers, 
and  grand  depot  of  published  works,  may 
olaim  to  be  narrow  among  the  narrowest 
of  London  thoroughfares.  Yet  here  build- 
ings of  the  first  rank  are  springing  up  as  if, 
conscious  of  their  own  high- worthiness,  it 
were  a matter  of  supreme  indifference  to 
them  whether  they  could  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage or  not — indexed,  whether  or  not  they 
could  be  seen  at  all.  We  havo  rarely  had 
our  attention  attracted,  in  London,  to  an 
edifice  of  greater  architectural  importance 
in  its  way  than  Mr.  Nelson’s  new  ware- 
house in  the  “ Row.”  Standing  at  a 
corner,  this  fine  structure  has  two  fronts, 
both  of  a peculiarly  hard  Scottish  stone, 
having  a fine  texture,  and  a most  pleasing 
colour.  The  designs,  from  a Scottish  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Lessells,  are  classic  in  style,  and 
have  been  worked  out  with  great  skill  and 
care,  the  type  being  the  purest  Corin- 
thian. The  columns  of  the  principal  story 
have  their  capitals  studied  from  those  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens ; and 
they  have  been  executed  with  the  happiest 
effect.  The  building  is  very  largo,  and 
contains  spacious  apartments,  all  of  them 
of  fine  proportions  and  excellent  arrange- 
ment. The  interior  decorations  are  in 
Carton  Pierre,  by  Boekbinder,  and  are 
among  the  most  perfect  that  have  been 
executed  in  this  very  beautiful  plastic 
material.  He  has  designed  them,  as  well 
as  superintended  their  execution.  These 
decorations  include  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  in  the  interior  of  the  building, 
with  all  the  cornices,  panels,  and  ceiling 
accessories  and  adornments.  In  the  cor- 
nices, forming  friezes,  are  devices  symbo- 
lical of  astronomy,  sculpture,  music,  and 
painting.  The  whole  of  these  Carton- 
Pierre  works  are  to  be  finished  in  colour  ; 
to  be  executed  by  Purdie,  Bonnar,  and 
Carpae,  of  Edinburgh.  Tho  building 
has  been,  and  is,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ellison,  the  architect,  of  Lon- 
don ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  to  whom 
no  common  credit  is  due,  is  Mr.  Pratt. 
Such  a building  as  this  is  an  honour  to 
London  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  pro- 
duced it. 


REVIEWS. 

Photographs  of  the  Holy  Land.  Published 
by  A.  Mansell,  Gloucester. 

We  have  rarely  noticed  a book  so  entirely 
satisfactory  as  this  : consisting  of  sixty-three 
Hews  of  the  “Holy  Places,”  chiefly  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  parts  adjacent. 

Mr.  Mansell  has  obtained  extensive  renown 
as  the  publisher  of  photographs  from  works  by 
the  old  masters,  and  more  than  once  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  accord  him  justice  for 
enterprise  and  liberality.  His  issues  extend  to 
many  hundreds — comprising,  indeed,  nearly  all 
the  great  productions  of  tho  great  artists  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  It  is  not  a little  singular 
that  a provincial  publisher  should  have  dared 
to  do  so  much  ; his  volumes  are  public  benefac- 
tions ; they  show  us  at  a glance  what  the 
mighty  masters  of  Art  have  done,  and  bring  us 
to  close  acquaintance  with  the  most  immortal 
of  their  achievements.  A quarter  of  a century 
ago,  years  must  have  been  expended  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  that  may  now  be  gained  in  an 
hour. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  with  Mr. 
Mansell’s  collection  of  views  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  photographs  are  of  several  sizes  ; 
large  for  portfolios,  and  small  for  “ carte  ” 
books,  and  they  are  sold  either  separately  or  in 
sets.  Examined  together,  as  we  have  examined 
them,  they  will  be  sources  of  intense  delight : 
they  are  of  great  excellence  considered  merely 
as  examples  of  the  Art : the  points  of  view  have 
been  judiciously  selected,  the  light  has  been 
clear,  and  artistic  feeling  has  guided  the 
photographer.  Their  main  value,  however,  is 
derived  from  the  “ themes  ” they  depict ; actual 
renderings  of  places  consecrated  by  Time  and 
History,  and  which  eighteen  centuries  have 
endeared  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands 
of  millions  of  mankind : sacred  alike  to  the  Jew 
and  to  the  Christian,  to  every  reader  of  either  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament;  to  all  indeed  who 
are  interested  in  the  “oldest  people”  of  the 
world,  and  especially  to  those  who  read  the 
records  of  the  earth-life  of  our  Lord. 

The  theme  is  one  upon  which  we  might  write 
column  after  column  and  leave  the  subject 
little  more  than  commenced.  It  is  a rare 
privilege — that  which  may  be  had  at  so  small 
cost — to  go  through  this  series  and  recall  the 
several  incidents  connected  with  the  Saviour’s 
history,  to  see  the  “places”  as  they  are  to-day, 
and  contrast  them  with  what  they  were  so 
many  centuries  ago ; for  the  ruins  give  tho 
outlines  of  past  glories ; and  nature,  as  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  but  little  changed  since,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  expiation  was  offered  at  Calvary. 

All  readers,  be  their  creed  what  it  may,  will 
feel  intense  delight  in  examining  this  deeply 
interesting  series,  and  thank  the  energetic 
publisher  for  a boon  of  rare  value. 

The  Poets  of  Greece.  By  Edwin  Arnold 
M.A.  Published  by  Cassell  & Co. 

To  a scholar  who  evinces  such  remarkable 
fitness  for  the  task  undertaken  in  this  book,  the 
work  must  in  truth  have  been  a labour  of  love, 
and  this  labour  has  produced  a rich  fruit.  Mr. 
Arnold’s  book  comes  at  a good  time,  when  it  is 
important  to  call  attention  to  the  rich  mines  of 
classic  literature  now  in  no  small  danger  of 
being  neglected  by  the  teachers  of  future  gen- 
erations. Without  any  desire  to  underrate  the 
value  of  practical  scientific  teaching,  we  should 
never  forget  that  the  great  object  of  teaching  is 
to  expand  the  mind  and  form  the  judgment, 
and  that  in  this  development  of  our  thinking 
powers  the  writings  of  the  great  men  of  old  ex- 
ercise an  important  part,  and  are  not  to  be 
replaced  by  any  other  branch  of  education. 
Flowers  are  as  much  needed  for  one  part  of  the 
man,  as  food  for  his  grosser  body,  and  in  direct- 
ing us  to  these  too  little  trodden  gardens  of  old 
Mr.  Arnold  does  good  service.  First  upon  his 
list  stands  Homer,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
that  he  has  the  good  sense  to  believe  in  him  and 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  him  against  Friederich 
Aug.  Wolf,  whom,  he  says,  Alexander  the 


Great  would  have  impaled.  No  one  can  read 
his  review  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  without  a 
desire  to  study  these  poems  in  the  original, 
which,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  the  only  way  of 
attaining  to  a complete  appreciation  of  the  poet. 
He  rightly  remarks,  that  the  best  English 
version  we  have  is  that  of  Cowper ; and  is  right 
also  in  saying,  that  the  hexameter  is  the  proper 
form  in  which  to  render  the  ancient  bard.  He 
is  satisfied  that  it  goes  with  the  genius  of  our 
language,  and  he  has  made  so  good  an  attempt 
himself  at  some  passages,  that  one  must  only 
hope  he  will  find  time  to  do  the  great  work 
himself.  Mr.  Simcox  produced  a translation  of 
the  Iliad  into  English  hexameters,  which,  though 
not  equable,  was  in  some  passages  very  fine. 
We  have  not  space  even  to  glance  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  long  roll  of  poets,  but  must 
advise  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  work  for 
themselves,  where  they  will  find  admirable  re- 
marks on,  and  illustrations  of,  the  mythology  of 
Hesiod,  the  triumphal  chants  of  Pindar,  the 
Martial  songs  of  Tyrtieus,  and  the  sweetness  of 
Sappho  and  Moschus.  The  accomplishment  of 
such  a work  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands,  and  it  is  brought  out  in  a style  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  read.  The  fault  of  the  work  is  that 
alluded  to  by  Sam  Weller  as  the  secret  of 
letter- writing : — we  wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography  : being 
Hints  on  Composition  and  Chiaroscuro  for 
Photographers.  To  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  Combination  Printing.  By 
H.  P.  Robinson.  Published  by  Piper 
and  Carter  ; Marion  & Co. 

This  is  far  less  a treatise  on  the  science  of  pho- 
tography than  one  on  its  artistic  application ; 
and  an  excellent  work  it  is,  full  of  sound 
instruction  upon  a subject  which  compara- 
tively few  photographers  appear  to  understand  ; 
namely,  the  art  of  making  a picture  upon  the 
recognised  laws  of  composition.  It  is  one 
thing  to  manipulate  skilfully,  so  as  to  produce 
a fac-simile,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subject ; but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  so  to  arrange  that  sub- 
ject, whatever  it  may  be,  as  to  set  it  forth  in 
the  most  effective  and  picturesque  manner ; 
and  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  himself  a practitioner  of  great  merit, 
are  directed.  “ It  is  denied  by  some,”  he  truly 
says,  “ that  Art  and  photography  can  be  com- 
bined ; and  these  ridicule  the  idea  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  Art  can  be  of  use  to 
the  photographer.”  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  such  an  opinion  is  simply 
absurd  ; for  though  the  use  of  the  camera  may 
be,  and  is,  purely  mechanical  in  itself,  it  is 
employed  to  no  good  purpose  unless  tho  mani- 
pulator has  a right  understanding  of  all  which 
is  essential  to  constitute  a good  picture  ; that 
is,  the  principles  whereon  it  is  to  be  built  up': 
and  it  is  this  knowledge  properly  applied  which 
gives  to  the  productions  of  one  photographer 
the  superiority  over  the  works  of  another  who 
does  not  possess  it. 

In  the  discussion  of  his  subject  Mr.  Robinson 
has  laid  hold  of,  and  worked  out  to  as  full 
extent  as  is  necessary,  every  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  pictorial  art  is  based,  from  the 
selection  of  a subject  down  to  the  most  suitable 
method  of  teaching  it,  through  all  its  varied 
ramifications  of  forms,  balance  of  parts,  light 
and  shade,  &c.  The  chapter  on  “ Combination 
Printing  ” is  valuable.  The  term  may  be  in- 
explicable to  the  uninitiated : it  means  the 
combining  into  one  picture  portions  of  a sub- 
ject— say  a landscape,  for  example— that  have 
been  taken  separately,  and  printing  them  sub- 
sequently together  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 
By  thus  devoting  the  attention  to  individual 
parts,  independently  of  the  others,  much  greater 
perfection  can  be  obtained  in  details,  such  as, 
in  portraiture,  the  arrangement  of  draperies, 
refinement  of  pose,  and  expression. 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  book 
to  all  photographers,  and  especially  those  of 
the  amateur  class,  as  a work  from  which  they 
may  learn  many  important  and  valuable  les- 
sons. It  is  enriched  with  a large  number  of 
illustrations  in  the  form  of  photographs,  etch- 
ings, and  woodcuts,  of  landscapes  and  figure 
subjects : some  of  these  are  taken  from  our 
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Journal,  “whose  valuable  illustrated  articles 
on  ‘British  Artists,’”  Mr.  Robinson  pays  us 
the  compliment  of  saying,  “ afford  examples 
admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student  in 
composition  and  chiaroscuro.”  The  book  is 
very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Dr.  Diamond, 
“ one  oi  the  fathers  of  photography,”  who  has 
done  much  towards  bringing  the  art  to  that 
state  of  perfection  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 
We  may  add  that  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
photographs  which  have  appeared  in  this 
country  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Robinson. 


The  Half-Crown  Atlas  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, by  Keith  Johnston,  Jun.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  & A.  K.  Johnston. 

The  half-crown  atlas  is  an  edition  de  luxe  ; for 
ordinary  purchasers  the  maps  are  supplied  for 
a shilling.,  and  there  is  a still  more  modest 
copy  attainable  for  “the  ridiculously  small 
sum  of  sixpence.”  It  is  evident  that  the 
beauty  and  legibility  of  the  folio  plates  are  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  these  little  volumes,  which 
bear  the  impress  “middle-class  series.”  But 
as  a means  of  showing  students,  and  the  humbler 
class  of  teachers,  what  physical  geography 
means,  and  of  giving  correct,  though  general, 
ideas  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  of 
plains,  valleys,  and  mountains,  of  temperature, 
of  ocean  currents  and  river  systems,  of  the 
course  and  cradle  of  winds  and  storms,  of  the 
districts  enlivened  by  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes, of  the  general  local  aspect  of  the  fauna 
and  the  flora  of  our  planet,  the  issue  of  these 
cheap  little  books  must  be  regarded  as  a great 
educational  boon. 

The  plates  are  printed  in  colours.  The  seas 
are  characterised  by  blue  ruled  lines,  a method 
which  gives  such  distinctness  to  the  form  of  the 
adjacent  land  that  it  ought  to  be  invariably 
adopted  in  any  map  that  is  to  be  consulted 
or  bought.  Matters  of  current  interest  have 
also  received  due  attention  from  the  editor. 
There  is  a map  of  Syria  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  which,  though  of  course  it  only  repre- 
sents the  famous  future  canal  and  the  thirsty 
“bitter”  lakes  on  a microscopic  scale,  yet  enables 
the  student  to  understand  more  distinctly  the 
controverted  points  of  the  case,  and  will  enable 
him  to  listen  with  philosophic  interest  to  the 
great  howl  that  may  be  expected  to  arise  when 
the  canal,  royally  inaugurated,  is  found  to  be, 
for  the  present,  only  navigable  by  bicycles  d 
Veau.  We  cordially  recommend  these  unpre- 
tending little  atlases. 


Miscellanea  Gexealogica  et  Heualdica. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Howard,  LL.D.  Pub- 
lished by  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 

The  study  of  genealogy,  and  of  heraldry  as 
connected  with  it,  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
is  a most  healthy  sign  of  the  historical  and  anti- 
quarian times  in  which  we  live.  One  of  the  best 
works  devoted  to  genealogy, — best  in  size,  in 
style,  in  illustrations,  and  in  editing,  is  Dr. 
Howard's  “ Miscellanea,”  which  has  just  entered 
upon  its  second  volume.  It  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  transcripts  from  original  and  inedited  docu- 
ments, relating  principally  to  genealogy  and 
heraldry,  and  comprising  genealogies  from 
Herald’s  visitations,  and  from  certified  pedi- 
grees, grants  of  arms,  funeral  certificates,  wills, 
monumental  inscriptions,  extracts  from  parish 
registers,  etc. ; and  in  each  of  these  divisions  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  full  of  the  most 
valuable  information.  Hundreds  of  original 
pedigrees,  which  otherwise  would  probably 
never  have  been  “put  in  print,”  have,  through 
the  care  and  industry  of  Dr.  Howard,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  of  edi- 
tors, been  given  to  the  world  in  this  admirable 
publication ; and  thus  the  stores  of  genealogical 
knowledge  we  already  possess  have  received 
very  important  acquisitions  through  him. 

.The  “Miscellanea”  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  ancient  seals,  autographs, 
monuments,  and  armorial  bearings — fac-similes 
gathered  from  authentic  sources ; all  are  ex- 
ecuted with  the  greatest  care  and  precision. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


Ornements,  Vases,  et  Decorations,  d’apres 
les  Maitres.  Par  M.  Pequegnot.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,  37,  Rue  des  Acacias 
Montmartre,  Paris  : Rimell,  Oxford  Street. 
By  some  means  or  other,  either  through  private 
enterprise,  or  by  Governmental  action,  France 
contrives  to  place  before  her  artisan  and  manu- 
facturing population  educational  works  such  as 
are  not  readily  within  the  reach  of  our  own 
people.  In  the  publication  under  the  above 
title  M.  Pequ&gnot,  an  engraver  by  profession, 
has  brought  together,  and  re-produced,  an 
enormous  number  of  designs  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  Art-manufacture  and  ornamentation, 
copied  from  rare  drawings  and  prints  by  the 
great  masters  of  design  in  times  past ; even  as 
far  back  as  the  age  of  Raffaelle.  The  entire 
work  occupies  thirteen  volumes,  and  contains 
about  seven  hundred  plates,  all  engraved  on  a 
full  scale.  We  may  especially  note  among  the 
subjects  many  suited  to  ceramic  painting ; pic- 
tures, in  fact,  by  French  and  other  artists  of 
repute.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  how 
valuable  such  a publication  must  prove  to  our 
manufacturers  of  decorative  works  of  every 
description  : it  has  already  found  its  way  into 
the  public  libraries  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  into  those  of  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
France,  as  well  as  into  the  library  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 


Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  and  Works 
of  Art  exhibited  at  Ironmongers’  Hall, 
in  May  1861.  Part  IV.  Printed  for  Sub- 
scribers only. 

This  work,  which  has  been  some  years  in 
progress,  is  now  brought  to  a conclusion.  No 
doubt  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  who 
undertook  the  task  of  compUation,  with  Mr.  G. 
Russell  French  as  editor,  have  found  their  duties 
somewhat  onerous,  and  may  have  met  with 
difficulties  known  only  to  those  who  have  had 
much  editorial  experience,  especially  in  illus- 
trated publications  of  a peculiar  kind.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  of  the  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  completion  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Ironmongers’  Hall  Exhibition,  which,  we 
believe,  was  not  commenced  till  the  collection 
had  been  dispersed.  Independent  of  the  pro- 
crastination, the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  to  its  termination  must  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  interested  in  it. 
Of  the  preceding  parts  notices  appeared  in  our 
columns  as  each  was  published.  This  fourth 
part  embraces  a large  variety  of  objects,  includ- 
ing ancient  and  modem  glass,  clocks  and 
watches,  monuments  and  brasses,  medals, 
historical  relics,  embroidery,  carvings,  eccle- 
siastical utensils,  enamels,  ivories,  gold  and  1 
silver  plate,  with  many  others. 

The  entire  catalogue  contains  upwards  of 
330  illustrations,  all  of  them  excellently  en- 
graved. In  his  selection  of  the  subjects  the 
editor  seems  to  have  exercised  sound  judgment 
and  good  taste : the  choice  is  varied,  and  the  ! 
objects  are  highly  suggestive  to  manufacturers 
of  our  own  time.  The  explanatory  text  is  concise, 
but  amply  sufficient.  The  Ironmongers’ 
Company  conferred  a benefit  on  the  Industrial 
Arts  by  instituting  the  exhibition ; the  produc- 
tion of  this  catalogue  perpetuates  the  obligation, 
and  is  in  every  way  most  creditable  to  all  who 
were  engaged  on  it. 


On  Foot  through  the  Peak,  or  a Summer 
Saunter  among  the  Hills  and  Dales  of 
Derbyshire.  By  James  Croston.  Pub- 
lished by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

A saunter,  whether  in  the  summer  or  the 
winter,  the  spring  or  the  autumn,  among  the 
hills  and  dales  of  Derbyshire,  is  always  enjoy- 
able, and  always  full  of  interest.  Few  counties 
present  so  diversified  a succession  of  beauties, 
or  such  a charming  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
wood  and  stream,  rock  and  hedgerow,  as  it  does. 
To  the  ordinary  tourist  it  has  attractions  in  its 
scenery,  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  its  plea- 
sant villages,  which  are  unequalled  elsewhere  ; 


while  to  the  antiquary,  the  geologist,  or  miner- 
alogist, the  botanist  or  naturalist,  those  attrac- 
tions are  heightened  by  the  richness  and  abun- 
dance of  its  natural  productions.  Mr.  Croston, 
who  evidently  knows  the  Peak  district  well, 
and  who  also  knows  what  kind  of  information 
to  impart  to  the  visitor,  has  done  wisely  in  issu- 
ing his  little  work  ; which  describes,  in  a plea- 
sant manner,  the  entire  district  comprised  in  his 
“ saunter,”  and  shows  how  observant  he  must 
have  been  of  every  object,  and  every  place 
which  came  under  his  notice. 

Commencing  with  Tunstead,  on  his  way  from 
Manchester,  he  passes  in  his  pleasant  and 
agreeable  way,  by  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Castle- 
ton,  with  its  thousand  and  one  wonders,  to  Hope 
Dale ; Hathersage,  where  Little  John  lies 
buried ; Eyam,  rendered  immortal  by  the  deso- 
lation of  the  plague  ; Stony  Middleton,  Chats- 
worth — the  “ Palace  of  the  Peak,” — Bake  well, 
Haddon  Hall,  Rowsley,  Stanton,  Birchover, 
Winster,  Matlock,  Tissington,  Dove  Dale, 
Hartington,  Lathkiln  Dale,  Ashford,  Monsal 
Dale,  Millers  Dale,  Buxton,  and  so,  with  many 
other  places,  back  to  his  own  “ city  of  cotton,” 
Manchester.  It  is  a charming  book,  and  just 
what  a visitor  would  wish  to  have  with  him  as 
a companion  during  his  saunter  among  the  hills 
and  dales  of  Derbyshire. 


Illustrated  Temperance  Anecdotes.  Pub- 
lished by  S.  Partridge  and  Co. 

This  is  a “cheap”  book,  published  for  “the 
many,  but  it  contains  so  many  wood-engravings 
of  great  merit  that  it  might  bear  a large  price 
without  being  dear.  It  is  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Smithies;  and  probably  the 
woodcuts  have  done,  or  will  do,  service  else- 
where. All  the  issues  of  this  good  man  are  of 
a high  order,  designed  and  calculated  to  advance 
social  progress,  while  improving  the  mind  and 
taste.  His  works  find  their  way  into  the 
humbler  homes  of  the  people,  into  workshops 
and  cottages;  but  they  may  be  teachers  in 
aristocratic  mansions,  where,  indeed,  to  our 
knowledge,  they  are  by  no  means  unappreciated 
or  unwelcome,  for  they  are  instructors  in  all 
the  holy  lessons  that  teach  peace  and  goodwill 
to  man,  and  of  that  which  makes  the  loftiest  as 
well  as  the  lowliest  do  their  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them. 
No  employer  of  labour  can  act  more  wisely 
than  in  distributing  The  British  Workman 
among  the  men,  women,  and  children  he 
employs  : so  it  may  be  said  of  every  publica- 
tion Mr.  Smithies  sends  forth  from  his  prolific 
press.  The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  its 
contents : it  is  a collection  of  anecdotes  (all  of 
them  “ facts  ”),  to  show  the  folly,  as  well  as  the 
wretchedness,  of  intemperance.  Our  business 
with  it  is  as  a work  of  Art,  and  that,  as  we  have 
intimated,  is  of  rare  excellence. 


Country  Walks  of  a Naturalist  with  his 

Children.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton. 

Published  by  Groombridge  and  Son. 

A fresher,  pleasanter,  or  more  profitable  book 
than  this  has  rarely  issued  from  the  press. 
Every  parent  could  not  write  it;  but  any  parent 
may  procure  it,  and  so  teach  his  children  to  love 
nature,  and  to 

“ Look  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.” 

It  is  full  of  knowledge  on  a hundred  subjects  ; 
knowledge  conveyed  in  language  simple  yet 
by  no  means  tame : always,  it  is  clear  and  com- 
prehensive, and  sometimes  eloquent : thus  birds 
and  beetles ; fishes  and  insects ; leaves  and 
flowers ; all  indeed  of  the  abundance  that 
glorifies  the  English  fields,  and  lanes,  and 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  dealt  with,  chiefly  for  the 
young,  but  so  as  to  gratify  and  teach  the  old  : 
for  there  are  none  of  any  age  who  may  not  pro- 
fit by  the  perusal  of  the  pages  in  this  charming 
volume.  It  is  full  of  illustrative  engravings, 
of  much  excellence  as  works  of  Art.  The  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear  is  thus  taught  by  the  “ natu- 
ralist ” whose  “country  walks,”  taken  during 
each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  have  been 
fruitful  of  instruction  and  lavish  of  delights. 
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TEE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

BY  THE  RET.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

Part  XI. 

As  the  fifteenth  century  advanced  the  wars 
of  the  Roses  gave  urgent  reason  for  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  defensive  armour ; 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  fashions 
of  armour  underwent  many  modifications, 
in  the  attempt  to  give  the  wearer  more 
perfect  protection  for  life  and  limb.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the 
minute  details  of  these  changes,  and  the 
exact  date  of  their  introduction  : we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  a brief  history  of  the 
general  character  of  the  new  fashions.  The 
horizontal  bands  of  armour  called  taces,  de- 
pending from  the  corslet,  became  gradually 
narrower ; while  the  pieces  which  hung 
down  in  front  of  the  thighs,  called  tuilles, 
became  proportionately  more  numerous. 
In  the  reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
VII.  the  knightly  equipment  reached  its 
strangest  forms.  Besides  the  usual  close- 
fitting  pieces  which  protected  the  arms,  the 
elbow-piece  was  enlarged  into  an  enormous 
fan-liko  shape  that  not  only  protected 
the  elbow  itself,  but  overlapped  the  fore 
arm,  and  by  its  peculiar  shape  pro- 
tected the  upper  arm  up  to  the  shoulder. 

1 The  shoulder-pieces  also  were  strengthened, 
sometimes  by  several  super-imposed  over- 
lapping plates,  sometimes  by  hammer- 
ing it  out  into  ridges,  sometimes  by  the 
addition  of  a passe  garde — a kind  of  high 
collar  which  protected  tho  neck  from  a 
sweeping  side  blow.  Tho  breastplate  is  glo- 
bular in  shape,  andoften  narrow  at  the  waist, 
from  it  depend  narrow  taces  and  tuilles, 
and  under  the  tuilles  we  often  find  a deep 
skirt  of  mail.  "When  broad-toed  shoes 
came  into  fashion,  the  iron  shoes  of  the 
knight  followed  the  fashion ; and  at  the 
same  time,  in  place  of  the  old  gauntlet  in 
which  the  fingers  were  divided,  and  each 
finger  protected  by  several  small  plates  of 
metal,  the  leather  glove  was  now  fur- 
nished at  the  back  of  the  hand  with  three 
or  four  broad  over-lapping  plates,  like 


those  of  a lobster,  each  of  which  stretched 
across  the  whole  hand.  These  alterations 
may  have  added  to  the  strength  of  tho 
I armour,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  ele- 
i gance  of  appearance. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  place  of 
tho  taces  and  tuilles  for  the  defence  of 
the  body  and  thighs,  a kind  of  skirt  of  steel, 
called  lamboys,  was  introduced,  which  was 
fluted  and  ribbed  vertically,  so  as  to  give  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a short 
petticoat.  Henry  VIII.  is  represented  in 
this  costume  in  the  equestrian  figure  on  his 
great  seal.  And  a suit  of  armour  of  this 
kind,  a very  magnificent  one,  which  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  is  preserved  in  the 
Tower  armoury. 

A good  sketch  of  a suit  of  this  kind 
will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  pikemen — tho 
fifth  from  the  right  hand— in  the  nearest 
rank  of  the  army  in  the  engraving  on  the 
next  page.  The  armour  of  this  reign  was 
sometimes  fashioned  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  shape  of  the  ordinary  garments  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  time,  and  engraved  and 
inlaid  in  imitation  of  their  woven  or  em- 
broidered ornamentation. 

In  the  tournament  armour  of  the  time 
the  defences  were  most  complete,  but  un- 
wieldy and  inelegant.  The  front  of  the 
saddle  had  a large  piece  of  armour  attached, 
which  came  up  to  protect  the  trunk,  and 
was  bent  round  to  encase  each  thigh ; the 
shield  was  also  elaborately  shaped  and 
curved,  to  form  an  outer  armour  for  the 
defence  of  the  whole  of  tho  left  side.  In- 
j stead  of  the  shield  there  was  sometimes  an 
i additional  piece  of  armour,  called  the 
grande  garde , screwed  to  the  breastplate, 
to  protect  the  left  side  and  shoulder ; 

! while  the  great  spear  had  also  a piece  of 
armour  affixed  in  front  of  the  grasp,  which 
I not  only  protected  the  hand,  but  was  made 
large  enough  to  make  a kind  of  shield  for 
the  right  arm  and  breast.  There  was  also 
sometimes  a secondary  defence  affixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  breastplate,  which 
stood  out  in  front  of  the  face.  These  de- 
fences for  thigh  and  breast  will  be  observed 
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T is  again  our  duty,  at  the 
termination  of  another  year,  to 
express  our  very  grateful  sense 
of  the  support  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  consequent 
prosperity  that  has  attended 
our  labours. 

There  are  few  to  ivhom  the 
task  is  easy — of  comparison 
from  personal  experience ; 
but,  awiong  our  Subscribers, 
are  many  who  can  revert 
to  the  earlier  condition  of 
British  Art,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  high  and  palmy  state  now  attained 
by  nearly  every  branch  of  it. 

The  Art  that  thirty-one  years  ago  was 
surrounded  and  hampered  by  discouragements 
and  difficidties,  is  now  extending  its  influence 
among  all  classes ; there  is  scarcely  a town  of 
note  throughout  the  Kingdom  that  has  not  its 
school  for  teaching,  and  its  masters  compe- 
tent to  teach.  The  knowledge  that,  a quarter 
of  a century  back,  was  attainable  only  by  long 
labour  and  careful  search,  is  now  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  those  who  desire  it,  either 
for  enjoyment  or  profitable  occupation;  and 
the  natural  results  may  be  seen,  not  only  in 
our  annual  exhibitions,  multiplied  ten-fold 
throughout  England,  but  in  every  Art- 
manufactory  and  every  workshop  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  various  and  diversified  movements  we 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  and  to  aid.  We 
are  not  arrogant  in  assuming  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  achieving  our  high  purpose,  kept 
steadily  in  view  since  the  Art- JOURNAL  was 
established— to  foster  and  promote  the  interest 
of  British  Art  in  all  its  ramifications. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to 
the  many  Collectors  of  works  by  Modern 
Artists  who  have  lent  us  pictures  for  en- 
graving : to  the  advantage  hence  derived  we 
must  attribute  much  of  our  power.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  print  the  list  of  works  now 
in  preparation ; it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
they  include  examples  of  many  of  the  great 
Masters  of  England,  and  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Painters  of  the  Continent,  selected  from 
the  best  Private  Galleries  in  Great  Britain. 

We  are  justified  in  referring  'to  our  past 
as  the  surest  guarantee  for  our  future;  in 


needing  no  assurance  that  every  means  at  our 
disposal  shall  be  exerted  to  maintain  the 
position  we  occupy  — and  that  alone  — not 
in  England  only,  but  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

All  that  energy  and  industry,  aided  by 
large  experience  and  by  liberal  expenditure, 
can  do,  shall  be  done,  to  render  this  Journal 
useful,  and  to  retain  for  it  the  public  favour 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 


in  the  woodcut  of  the  “playing  at  tourna- 
ment,” No.  2,  on  p.  183  (Sept.,  186S);  and  in 
the  combat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  No.  6, 
p.  185,  will  be  seen  how  the  grande  garde  is 
combined  with  the  volante  piece  which  came 
in  front  of  the  face.  Behind  such  defences 
the  filter  must  have  been  invulnerable ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  defences  were  so 


unwieldy  that  he  must  have  got  into  his 
saddle  first,  and  then  have  been  packed 
securely  into  his  armour ; and  when  there, 
he  could  do  nothing  but  sit  still  and  hold 
his  spear  in  rest : it  seems  impossible  for 
him  even  to  have  struck  a single  sword 
stroke.  James  I.’s  remark  on  armour  was 
especially  true  of  such  a suit:  “ It  was 
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an  admirable  invention  which  preserved  a 
man  from  being  injured,  and  made  him 
incapable  of  injuring  any  one  else.” 

There  are  several  very  good  authorities 
for  the  military  costume  of  the  reign  of 


Henry  VIII.  easily  accessible  to  the  student 
and  artist.  The  roll  preserved  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms  which  represents  the  tourna- 
ment held  at  Westminster,  a.d.  1510,  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Henry 


and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  has  been  en- 
graved in  the  “ Vetusta  Monumenta.” 
The  painting  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  at  Hampton  Court  is  another  con- 
temporary authority  full  of  costumes  of  all 


kinds.  The  engravings  of  Hans  Burgo- 
maier,  in  the  Triumphs  of  Maximilian 
and  the  Weise  Konige,  contain  numerous 
authorities  very  valuable  for  the  clearness 
and  artistic  skill  with  which  the  armour  is 


depicted.  We  have  given  an  illustration, 
on  the  preceding  page,  reduced  from  one 
of  the  plates  of  the  latter  work,  which 
represents  a combat  of  two  knights,  on  foot. 
The  armour  is  partly  covered  by  a surcoat ; 


in  the  left-hand  figure  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  fluted.  The  shields  will  be  noticed  as 
illustrating  one  of  the  shapes  then  in  use. 

But  our  best  illustration  is  from  a con- 
temporary drawing  in  the  British  Museum 


(Aug.  III.,  f.  4),  -which  represents  Henry 
YIII.’s  army,  and  gives  us,  on  a smail 
scale,  and  in  very  sketchy  but  intelli- 
gible stylo,  a curious  and  valuable  picture 
of  the  military  equipment  of  the  period. 
Wo  have  two  armies  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  and  the  assault  is  just  commenced. 
The  nearer  army  has  its  main  body  of 
pikemen,  which,  we  know  from  contem- 
porary writers,  formed  the  main  strength 
of  an  army  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after. 
In  front  of  them  are  two  lines  of  arque- 
busiers.  Their  front  is  protected  by  artil- 
lery, screened  by  great  mantelets  of  timber. 
The  opposing  army  has  similarly  its  main 
body  of  pikemen,  and  its  two  lines  of 
arquebusiers  : the  first  line  engaged  in  an 
assault  upon  the  enemy’s  artillery.  On 
the  left  flank  of  the  main  body  is  the 
cavalry ; and  there  seems  to  be  a reserve 
of  pikemen  a little  distance  in  the  rear, 
behind  a rising  ground.  Tents  pitched 
about  a village  represent  the  head-quarters 
of  the  ai’my,  and  baggage-waggons  on  the 
left  of  the  picture  show  that  the  artist  has 
overlooked  nothing : a fortress  in  the  dis- 
tance is  taking  part  in  the  engagement  with 
its  guns. 

There  are  other  similar  pictures  in  the 
same  volume,  some  of  which  supply  details 
not  here  given,  or  not  so  clearly  expressed. 
At  folio  1 are  two  armies,  each  with  a van 
of  musketeers  three  deep,  a main  body  of 
pikemen  eleven  deep,  and  a third  lino  of 
musketeers  three  deep.  The  cavalry  are 
more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  picture 
before  us,  as  being  men-at-arms  in  full 
armour,  with  lances.  At  folio  3 the  drum- 
mers, fifers,  and  baggage  and  camp  fol- 
lowers are  shown. 

The  following  account,  from  Grafton’s 
Chronicle,  of  the  array  in  which  Henry 
VIII.  took  the  field  when  he  marched  to 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  will  illustrate  the 
picture : — 

“The  xxj.  day  of  July  (1513),  when  all 
thinges  by  counsayle  had  bene  ordered 
concernyng  the  order  of  battaile,  the  king 
passed  out  of  the  town  of  Calice  in  goodly 
array  of  battaile,  and  toke  the  field.  And 
notwithstandyng  that  the  forewarde  and 
the  rerewarde  of  the  kinges  great  armye 
were  before  Tyrwin,  as  you  have  heard, 
yet  the  king  of  his  owne  battaile  made  three 
battailes  after  the  fassion  of  the  warre. 
The  Lord  Lisle,  marshall  of  the  hoste,  was 
captain  of  the  foreward,  and  under  him 
three  thousand  men ; Sir  Rychard  Carew, 
with  three  hundred  men,  was  the  right- 
hand  wing  to  the  fore  ward ; and  the  Lord 
Darcy,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  wing 
on  the  left  hande  ; the  scowrers  and  fore- 
ryders  of  this  battaile  were  the  Northum- 
berland men  on  light  geldings.  The  Erie 
of  Essex  was  lieu  ten  aun  t-  geneiall  of  the 
speres,  and  Sir  John  Pechy  was  vice- 
go  vernour  of  the  horsemen.  Before  the 
king  went  viij.  hundred  Almaynes,  all  in  a 
plump  by  themselves.  After  them  came 
the  standard  with  the  red  dragon,  next  the 
banner  of  our  ladie,  and  next  after  the 
banner  of  the  Trinitie : under  the  same 
were  all  the  kinges  housholde  servauntes. 
Then  went  the  banner  of  the  armes  of 
Englande,  borne  by  Sir  Henry  Guilforde, 
under  which  banner  was  the  king  himselfe, 
with  divers  noblemen  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  men.  The  Duke 
of  Buckyngham,  with  sixe  hundred  men, 
was  on  the  kinges  left  hande,  egall  with 
the  Almaynes ; in  like  wise  on  the  right 
hande  was  Sir  Edward  Pournynges,  with 
other  sixe  hundred  men  egall  with  the 
Almaynes.  The  Lord  of  Burgoynie,  with 
viij.  hundred  men,  was  wing  on  the  right 
hande;  Sir  William  Compton,  with  the 


retinue  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Master  Wolsey,  the  king’s  almoner,*  to 
the  number  of  viij.  hundred,  was  in  manner 
of  a rereward.  Sir  Anthony  Oughtred  and 
Sir  John  Novell,  with  the  kinges  speres 
that  followed,  were  foure  hundred ; and  so 
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nished  with  yellow  and  white,  and  divers 
romes  within  the  same  for  all  officers  neces- 
sarie.  On  the  top  of  the  pavilions  stoode 
the  kinges  bestes,  holding  fanes,  as  the 
lion,  the  dragon,  the  greyhound,  the  ante- 
lope, the  Done  Kowe.  Within,  all  the 
lodginge  was  paynted  fall  of  the  sunnes 
rising : the  lodginge  was  a hundred  xxv. 
foote  in  length.” 

At  folio  5 of  the  MS.  already  referred  to, 
is  a connected  arrangement  of  numerous 
tents,  as  if  to  form  some  such  royal  quar- 
ters. But  at  folio  8 are  two  gorgeous 
suites  of  tents,  which  can  hardly  have 
been  constructed  for  any  other  than  a very 
great  personage.  One  suite  is  of  red, 
watered  with  gold  ornamentation;  the 
other  is  of  green  and  white  stripes  (or 
rather  gores),  with  a gilded  cresting  along 
the  ridge,  and  red  and  blue  fringe  at  the 
eaves. 

Our  next  engravings,  Nos.  3 and  4,  are 
from  coloured  drawings  in  the  same  MS., 
and  respectively  represent  very  clearly  the 
half-armour  worn  by  the  pikeman  and  the 
arquebusier,  and  the  weapons  from  which 
they  took  their  name. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
armour  was  probably  very  little  worn ; but 
every  country  knight  and  esquire  possessed 
a suit  of  armour,  which  usually  hung  in 
his  hall  over  his  chair  of  state,  surrounded 
by  corslets  and  iron  hats,  pikes  and  hal- 
berts, cross-bows  and  long-bows,  where- 
with to  arm  his  serving-men  and  tenants, 
if  civil  troubles  or  foreign  invasion  should 
call  the  fighting-men  of  the  country  into 
the  field.  The  knights  and  esquires  of 
these  times  are  also  commonly  represented 
in  armour,  kneeling  at  a prayer-desk,  in 
their  monumental  effigies.  The  fashion 
of  the  armour  differs  from  that  of  pre- 
ceding reigns.  The  elaborate  ingenuities 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  extra- 
vagant caprices  also  by  which  the  armour 
of  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  imitated  in  steel 
the  fashion  of  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
day,  are  equally  abandoned  ; the  armour 
is  simply  made  to  fit  the  breast,  body, 
arms,  and  legs  ; the  thighs  being  protected 
by  a modification  of  the  tuilles  in  the  form 
of  a succession  of  overlapping  plates  ( tassets 
or  cuisses)  which  reach  from  the  corslet  to 
the  knee. 

The  civil  war  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
offers  a tempting  theme,  but  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  the  notice  that  few,  except 
great  noblemen  when  acting  as  military 
leaders,  ever  wore  anything  like  a com- 
plete suit  of  armour  ; a beautiful  suit,  in- 
laid with  gold,  which  belonged  to  Charles  I. , 
is  in  the  Tower  armoury  : but  knights 
are  still  sometimes  represented  in  armour 
in  their  monumental  effigies.  A breast 
and  back-plate  over  a leather  coat,  and  a 
round  iron  cap,  were  commonly  worn  both 
by  cavalry  and  infantry. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
and  William  and  Mary,  officers  still  wore 
breastplates,  and  military  leaders  were 
sometimes  painted  in  full  armour,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever 
actually  wore  it.  As  late  as  the  present 
century  officers,  in  some  regiments  at  least, 
wore  a little  steel  gorget,  rather  as  a dis- 
tinction than  a defence.  But  even  yet  our 
horse-guards  remain  with  their  breast  and 
back-plates,  and  helmets,  and  their  thick 
leather  boots,  to  show  us  how  bright  steel 
and  scarlet,  waving  plumes  and  em- 
broidered banners,  trained  chargers  and 
gay  trappings,  give  outward  bravery  and 
chivalric  grace  to  the  holiday  aspect  of  the 
sanguinary  trade  of  war. 
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OBITUARY. 

GEORGE  FOGGO. 

The  death  of  this  painter  occurred  on  the 
26th  of  September,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-six,  having  survived  his  elder 
brother,  James,  about  nine  years.  Our 
obituary  columns  of  1860  contain  a notice 
of  the  latter,  which  might  almost  stand  as 
a record  of  the  career  of  him  whose  decease 
we  now  chronicle ; for  the  two  brothers  were 
so  associated  together  in  Art-work,  that 
they  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  separated. 
In  1792  their  father,  whose  political  senti- 
ments seemed  to  have  inclined  towards 
republicanism,  migrated,  with  his  family, 
to  Prance,  and  settled  in  Paris.  There  the 
sons  entered  the  Accidemie,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Regnault,  a painter  of  good 
reputation.  About  the  year  1814  they 
returned  to  England  to  follow  their  profes- 
sion, generally  working  on  the  same  can- 
vas, and  that,  in  almost  every  case,  a large 
one;  for  theEoggos,  like  Haydon,  held  to 
the  opinion  that  good  and  true  Art  could 
only  be  practised  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
but  in  both  instances  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  so  far  as  regards  public 
appreciation.  The  principal  pictures  painted 
by  them  were  ‘ Christian  Inhabitants  of 
Parga  about  to  emigrate ; * * Christ  con- 
founding the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue ; ’ 

‘ The  Entombment’ — now  the  altar-piece 
of  the  French  Protestant  church,  St. 
Martin’s  - le  - Grand  ; ‘ The  Pool  of  Be- 
thesda;  ’ ‘ Nathan  reproving  David  ; ’ 

* The  Martyrdom  of  Anne  Askew  ; ’ ‘Na- 
poleon signing  the  Death-warrant  of  the 
Due  d’Enghien  ; ’ and  ‘ General  Williams 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  Ears.’  The  two 
brothers  were  contributors  to  each  of  the 
cartoon  exhibitions  in  Westminster  Hall, 
in  1843,  1844,  and  1845  ; but  they  failed 
to  attract  such  attention  from  the  judges 
as  to  secure  any  one  of  the  prizes  awarded 
on  these  occasions  respectively.  Their 
works  were  rarely  seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy ; an  institution  which,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  was  not  in  much  favour 
with  them. 

In  private  life  both  brothers  were  held  in 
high  esteem  for  their  general  information, 
frank  and  kind  manners,  and, genial  society. 
They  held  somewhat  advanced  opinions 
upon  many  of  the  political  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day ; and  exerted  themselves 
in  various  ways  to  obtain  privileges  for  the 
people ; for  example,  they  founded  the 
society  for  obtaining  free  access  to  the 
museums,  public  edifices,  &c. : to  this 
society  George  Foggo  acted  as  secretary. 
In  this  public  character  they  will,  perhaps, 
be  better  remembered  hereafter  than  as 
painters,  though  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed talents  which,  if  less  ostentatiously 
exercised,  might  have  gained  them  distinc- 
tion in  the  annals  of  British  Art. 


JOHN  HORSBURGH. 

This  engraver  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  He  was  a pupil,  with  John  Burnet 
and  James  Stewart,  of  the  late  Robert 
Scott,  a landscape-engraver  and  father  of 
D.  Scott  and  W.  B.  Scott,  both  Scottish 
painters  of  eminence.  Mr.  Horsburgh  rose 
by  his  ability  to  a good  position  in  his  native 
country.  His  chief  works  are,  a portrait 
of  Mackay,  the  actor,  in  the  character 
of  ‘ Baillie  Nichol  Jarvie,’  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan  ; two  portraits  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  Raeburn  and  Lawrence,  respec- 
tively— the  latter  was  engraved  for  the 
Art-Journal  of  1858;  Taylor’s  much  dis- 


puted portrait  of  Burns,  engraved  for 
the  Royal  Scottish  Association;  ‘ Prince 
Charles  reading  a Despatch,’  by  Simson, 
for  the  Glasgow  Art- Union;  ‘Italian 
Shepherd,’  by  Innes.  Several  of  the  plates 
in  the  volume  of  Turner’s  works,  and 
Turner’s  vignettes  to  the  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  were 
also  executed  by  Mr.  Horsburgh.  Person- 
ally, he  was  much  beloved  by  his  friends ; 
and,  as  minister  of  the  original  Scottish 
Baptist  Church,  in  Edinburgh,  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  he  had  earned  great  and 
universal  respect. 


PIERRE  HUBERT. 

The  French  journals  of  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober announced  the  death  of  this  eminent 
sculptor,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  was 
born  at  Yillabe,  a little  village  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Paris.  Son  of  a poor  labourer, 
Hebert  was  employed  in  his  early  years  as 
a sort  of  under- gardener  in  the  Jardinsdes 
Plantes,  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a taste 
for,  and  knowledge  of,  botany : had  he 
pursued  the  study  of  that  department  of 
science,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  distin- 
guished himself  in  it ; but  necessity, 
coupled  with  an  innate  love  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
sculpture. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- one  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Jacquot,  a pupil  of  Bosio,  where 
he  employed  his  days  in  modelling,  aud  his 
evenings,  long  into  the  night,  in  working  to 
support  himself.  In  1830  he  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  a bronze  group,  representing  a 
‘ Child  playing  with  a Tortoise,’  which  not 
very  long  ago  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

Hebert’s  other  principal  works  are,  a 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  Olivier  de  Serres, 
a distinguished  French  agriculturalist, 
erected  in  his  native  town,  Yilleneuve- de- 
Berg  ; ‘ The  River  of  Life,’  in  marble ; 
memorial  statues  of  Gasparin,  erected  at 
Orange  ; of  Yanquelin,  of  Parmentier,  of 
Boissy  d’Anglas — the  last  placed  at  Anno- 
nay ; and  of  Admiral  Duperre, — his  last 
work — erected  very  recently  at  La  Rochelle, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Rigault  do 
Genouilly,  French  Minister  of  Marine. 
In  1849,  Hebert  obtained  a medal  of  the 
third  class;  in  1853,  one  of  the  second 
class ; and  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  first 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  “honour- 
able mention  ” was  awarded  to  his  three 
exhibited  works, — the  first  three  we  have 
spoken  of.  He  has  left  behind  him  two 
children : a son,  Emile ; and  a daughter, 
Madame  Leon  Bertaux ; both  of  whom 
are  practising  successfully  the  art  learned 
in  the  atelier  of  their  father. 


LUIGI  POLETTI. 

The  death  of  Signor  Luigi  Poletti,  the 
celebrated  Italian  architect,  occurred  in 
Milan  in  September  last ; he  had  reached 
the  seventy -seventh  year  of  his  age.  His 
last  work  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Rome,  which  the 
Pope  is  anxious  to  have  completed  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  CEcumenical  Council. 
Poletti  was  a native  of  Modena,  to  which 
city  he  has  bequeathed  his  entire  property, 
valued,  it  is  said,  at  about  £16,000.  The 
syndic  of  Modena,  however,  has  been  ap- 
prised that  the  executors  will  not  part 
with  the  property  until  the  place  is  in  a 
position  of  independence,  and  that,  in  de- 
fault of  this — that  is,  the  restoration  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Modena — the  bequest  will  be 
diverted  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
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is  the  city  where  Correggio  (1494 
— 1534),  the  name  given  to  Antonio  Allegri, 
is  seen  in  all  his  glory.  Born  at  Correggio 
— whence  his  name — a small  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Modena,  and  of  parents  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  not  1 in  the 
extreme  poverty  which  Vasari  describes 
them  to  have  been,  but  little  is  known  of 
his  early  career : the  works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  his  school  appear,  however, 
to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  him. 
At  an  early  age  he  painted  some  fine  altar- 
pieces  for  his  native  town,  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  had  settled  in 
Parma,  a master  of  established  reputation.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  go  there  by  an  invitation  he 
received,  about  the  year  1518,  from  the  abbess  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Paolo,  to  decorate  an  apartment,  now 
called  the  “Chamber  of  Correggio,”  in  the  edifice: 
the  subjects  are  mythological,  and  have  always 
been  considered  fine  examples  of  Correggio’s  grace- 
ful and  attractive  manner.  In  1520  he  was  en- 
gaged to  ornament  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni, 
which  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  attempting  a grander 
style;  the  subject  of  this  work  is  the  ‘Ascension  of  Christ:’ 
the  Saviour  is  suspended  in  the  air,  seated  below  him  on  clouds 
are  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  four  pendentives  are  the  four 
Evangelists  and  four  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  figures  in 
this  composition  are  remarkable  for  their  admirable  fore- shorten- 
ing. Greater,  and  in  every  way  more  remarkable  works,  are  the 
large  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  executed 
by  him  between  the  years  1526  and  1530.  Mr.  Wornum,  in  his 
“Epochs  of  Painting,”  says,  Correggio  did  “notcomplete  the  dome, 
which  was  finished  by  his  scholar,  Georgio  Gandini.  The  subject 
of  the  painting  is  the  ‘ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,’  and  in  the  four 
lunettes  on  the  piers  of  the  dome  appear  the  patron  saints  of  the 


city — John  the  Baptist,  S.  Ilario,  S.  Tommaso,  and  S.  Bernardo 
degli  Uberti,  seated  on  clouds,  and  accompanied  by  angels.  The 
whole  forms  one  great  host  of  saints  and  angels,  all  illumined 
from  the  central  glory  in  the  summit ; and  the  light  has  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  saints  and  apostles  below.” 

Parma  has  not  what  is  usually  termed  a national  picture- 
gallery  : the  only  collection  bearing  any  affinity  to  such  an  institu- 
tion is  in  the  Acadimie  Ducale,  or  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
number  of  paintings  is  not  large,  but  includes  several  fine  works 
by  Correggio,  foremost  among  which  is  the  4 St.  J EROME,’  of  which 
we  introduce  an  engraving  on  the  next  page.  It  was  painted, 
in  the  artist’s  best  time,  for  the  widow  of  a Parmesan  gentleman, 
Orazio  Bergonzi ; the  lady  stipulating  to  pay  him,  as  the  story  is 
told,  eighty  gold  crowns  for  the  work.  Correggio  spent  six 
months  in  her  house  painting  it.  When  completed,  the  signora 
was  so  delighted  with  her  acquisition,  that  she  presented  the 
artist,  as  an  addition  honorarium,  with  two  cart-loads  of  fire- 
wood, a quantity  of  wheat,  and  a pig ! It  is  said  that  the  King  of 
Portugal,  in  1549,  offered  the  incredible  sum  of  460,000  francs 
for  it,  equivalent  to  £18,400  in  current  money  of  the  present 
time.  The  * St.  Jerome,’  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Italy,  ‘ The  Day,’ 
in  opposition  to  ‘ The  Notte,’ — representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds — in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  is  one  of  Correggio’s  most 
celebrated  pictures.  The  Virgin  holding  in  her  arms  the  Infant 
Jesus  is  in  the  centre  of  the  composition;  on  the  left  is  St.  Jerome, 
a figure  of  strong  muscular  development,  holding  an  open  book 
before  the  holy  child,  to  , which  its  attention  is  directed  by  an 
angel  whose  face  is  extremely  beautiful.  On  the  right  is  Mary 
Magdalen,  who  kisses  the  feet  of  the  Infant  Saviour ; behind  her 
is  an  angel  holding  a small  vase.  The  picture  is  remarkable 
for  the  pure  daylight  diffused  over  the  scene — hence  the  title  of 
‘ The  Day  ’ given  to  it ; but  it  also  shows  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  a degree  of  affectation  not  unusual  with  Correggio.  A 
Madonna  and  Child,  taken  from  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Scala,  is  a most  fascinating  picture.  The  Virgin 
holds  the  Infant  in  her  lap,  and  regards  him  with  extreme 
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tenderness : he,  with  a sweet  smiling  expression  on  his  counte- 
nance, clasps  her  round  the  neck,  and  looks  towards  the  spectator,  j 
The  group  is  perfectly  naturalistic,  yet  majestic  and  tender. 
Other  works  by  this  most  graceful  and  admired  painter  in  the  I 
possession  of  the  Acudemie  are  ‘ The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  ’ — j 
simple  and  grand,  the  harmony  of  light  and  colour  most  beautiful ; 
‘The  Madonna  della  Scodella,’  representing  the  Holy  Family  ; 
resting  on  their  way  into  Egypt ; ‘ The  Martyrdom  of  San  Placido  i 


and  Sta.  Flavia ; ’ and  * Our  Saviour  bearing  His  Cross,’  one  of 
Coireggio’s  earlier  works. 

Parmigiano  (1504—1540),  of  whom  we  spoke  briefly  in  the  last 
chapter  when  introducing  his  portrait,  is  represented  in  the 
Acadimie  by  a ‘ Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Bernard,’  painted  by  him,  it  is  said,  when  at  the  age  of  [nineteen  ; 
a sketch,  in  tempera,  of  ‘ The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  ’ a painting 
in  oils  of  ‘ The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,’  a work  of  considerable 


( Correggio .) 


merit ; and  by  a graceful  study  of  female  heads.  He  is  seen  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Parma,  as  in 
the  frescoes  of  the  choir  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Steccata,  which  he 
commenced  but  never  completed.  His  seated  figure  of  * Moses 
breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,’  a portion  of  these  paintings,  has 
always  attracted  marked  attention.  It  is  a fine,  massive  figure, 
ot  the  Michael  Angelo  type,  with  a long  beard  and  head  of  hair 
wildly  streaming  in  the  wind:  the  “law-giver”  holds  the  two 


tables  high  above  his  head  in  the  act  of  throwing  them  violently 
and  angrily  to  the  ground.  In  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni, 
where  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a chapel  while  Correggio 
was  adorning  the  cupola,  are  two  comp  ositions,  one  representing 
Sta.  Margaret,  of  Cortona,  and  Sta.  Agatha,  the  other  Sta. 
Cecilia  and  Sta.  Lucia  ; the  latter  forms  one  of  our  engravings, 
and  is  introduced  on  the  following  page.  The  figures  are  elegantly 
grouped,  and  are  characterised  by  much  suavity  of  expression. 


, '■  - ■ - .. 


Naples,  according  to  a recent  French  critic,  M.  Armengaud,  I Messrs,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  asThomaso  degli  Angeli.  There 
owes  its  school  of  painting  to  Tommaso  di  Stefani,  a cotemporary  , is  some  little  confusion  of  dates  between  M.  Armengaud  and 
of  Cimabue,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  1230  and  j the  authors  of  the  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  assuming  the 
1310.  We  presume  him  to  be  the  same  artist  referred  to’, by  I painter  named  by  each  to  be  the  same  man;  for  the  former 


STA.  CECILIA  AND  8TA.  LUCIA. 
( Parmigiano .) 


says,  he  was  called  to  Naples  in  1325,  to  execute  some  frescoes 
in  certain  churches.  However  this  may  be,  we  hear  but  little 
of  Neapolitan  artists,  till  a century  later,  when  Antonello,  of 


Messina,  who  had  travelled  into  Flanders,  and  learned  there, 
from  the  followers  of  John  Van  Eyck,  the  art  of  oil-painting, 
was  the  means  of  introducing  it  into  the  southern  cities  of  Italy. 
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small  picture,  but  elegant  in  treatment,  and  beautiful  in  colour. 
A fine  copy,  by  Annibal  Carracci  (1560 — 1609),  of  his  famous 
‘ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,’  once  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giovanni,  in  Parma,  is  also  in  the  gallery.  Of  Carracci’s  own 
compositions  there  are  a replica  of  his  famous  * Dead  Christ  in  the 
lap  of  the  Virgin,’  ‘The  Holy  Family,’  ‘A  Bacchante,’  &c. 
Among  the  portraits,  which  are  numerous,  are  several  of  a fine 
character,  by  Titian  (1477 — 1576),  who  is  also  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  one  bearing  the  title  of  ‘ A Magdalen.’  But  his 
most  important  work  is  one  of  the  several  nude  female  figures  for 
which  his  pencil  is  so  famous : here  it  is  a ‘ Danae,’  voluptuously 
reclining  on  a couch  backed  by  a mass  of  drapery ; at  her  feet 
stands  a cupid,  with  outspread  wings,  in  an  attitude  denoting 
surprise  ; above  her  is  a cloud,  from  which  descends  the  “ golden 
shower  ” that  classic  writers  tell  us  fell  upon  her.  Domenichino 
(15S1 — 1641)  is  specially  represented  by  what  Kugler  calls  “a 
beautiful  and  naive  picture,”  showing  an  angel  defending  a boy 
from  the  attack  of  Satan.  ‘ The  Holy  Family,’  by  Sassoferrato 
(1605 — 1685),  is  treated  in  a naturalistic  style.  His  picture  is 
wholly  domestic : Mary  is  represented  at  work  with  her  needle, 


Joseph  'is  at  the  carpenter’s  bench,  and  the  youthful  Christ  is 
cleaning  the  room.  It  is  painted  with  great  care  and  attention  to 
finish,  but  is  somewhat  feeble. 

We  pass  out  of  the  museum  and  find  our  way  to  the  church  of 
Gesu  Nuovo,  or  Trinita  Maggiore,  to  notice  a subject  by  Francesco 
Solimena  (1657 — 1747),  almost  the  last  painter  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  whose  works  are  held  in  any  repute.  His  pictures,  by 
which  he  realised  a very  considerable  fortune,  abound  in  Naples 
and  the  adjoining  country.  He  painted  both  sacred  and  secular 
subjects.  Over  the  principal  door  of  the  church  just  mentioned 
is  his  large  fresco,  ‘ Heliodorus  drived  out  of  the  Temple,’ 
engraved  on  this  page.  In  this  work  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  rival  Raffaelle’s  great  picture  of  the  same  incident,  but  no  com- 
parison can  be  instituted  between  the  two  compositions.  That  of 
Solimena  has  the  merit  of  boldness  of  design,  and  of  much  spirit 
in  the  action  of  the  figures, — qualities  that  characterise  most  of 
his  works,  for  he  had  a facile  pencil, — while  the  arrangement  of 
the  chiar’ -oscuro  is  effective  ; but  the  disposition  of  the  dramatis 
personae  is  somewhat  formal,  and  the  whole  is  more  scenic  and 
ornamental  than  dignified.  James  Dafforne. 


Naples  produced  several  painters  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  whom  the  best  known  at  the  present  time  is  Antonio  Solario, 
commonly  called  Le  Zingaro  (the  gipsy) ; he  was  originally  a 
blacksmith ; and  tradition  assigns  to  him  a love-story  similar  to 
that  told  of  Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp:  he  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “ Quentin  Matsys  of  Naples.” 

Giovanni  Francesco  Penni  (1488 — 1528),  a native  of  Florence, 
one  of  Raffaelle’s  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  his  chief  i 
assistant  in  the  Vatican  cartoons — he  acquired  the  title  of  II  \ 
Fattore  di  Raffaello — passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Naples,  j 
where  he  died.  We  may  call  him  the  actual  founder  of  the 
Neapolitan  schools,  which  subsequently  included  in  its  professional 
roll  Ribera,  a Spaniard,  Caravaggio,  Luca  Giordano,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Solimena,  and  some  others  less  notable : the  entire  list, 
though  extending  into  the  eighteenth  century,  is  not  brilliant  in 
names,  yet  these  are  numerous. 

The  National  Museum  of  Naples,  called  the  “Studj  Gallery” 
and  also  “ The  Museo  Borbonico,”  possesses,  in  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, bronzes,  and  works  of  Art  of  all  kinds,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive collections  in  Italy.  The  pictures  alone  number  about 
nine  hundred ; but  though  some  are  of  the  highest  quality,  by  far 
the  larger  portion  consists  of  indifferent  examples,  that  serve  only 


to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  inferior  schools.  Raffaelle  has  nine 
I pictures  attributed  to  him  in  the  Museum  : of  these  the  principal 
! are  ‘ The  Holy  Family,’  called  the  ‘ Madonna  col  Divino  Amore  ; ’ 
it  shows  the  Infant  Jesus  sitting  on  the  Virgin’s  lap,  and  blessing 
the  young  John  the  Baptist,  whose  mother,  Elizabeth,  supports 
I the  arm  of  Jesus  : under  an  open  archway  in  the  distance  is 
Joseph.  Some  attribute  this  work  to  Giulio  Romano.  Another 
of  Raffaelle’s  presumed  pictures,  the  * Madonna  della  Gatta,’ 
Kugler  unhesitatingly  affirms  to  be  executed  by  Romano  after 
Raffaelle’s  ‘ The  Pearl,’  at  Madrid ; and  certainly  there  is  great 
similarity  in  the  two  groups,  though  a difference  of  treatment  is 
distinctly  apparent,  especially  in  the  background.  A third,  called 
‘ Le  Reveil  de  l’Enfant,’  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  in 
her  lap  : he  seems  as  if  just  awakened  from  sleep,  and  is  looking 
up  at  his  mother.  The  face  of  the  Infant  is  good,  the  stretched- 
out  limbs  are  finely  modelled,  and  the  action  is  altogether 
natural ; but  the  attitude  of  Mary  is  stiff  and  formal,  and  her  face 
is  far  from  attractive.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of 
these  three  works,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  first-men- 
tioned, is  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master. 

A very  favourite  subject  with  Correggio  was  the  mythical 
* Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  :’  the  Museum  contains  one  version,  a 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
LATE  BELGIAN  ARTIST, 

ANTOINE  JOSEPH  WIERTZ: 

TOGETHER  WITH  A VISIT  TO  HIS  STUDIO, 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“AN  ART-STUDENT  IN  MUNICH.”* 

“La  critique  en  matiere  de  peinture, 'est- elle  possible?” 

’ WlEBTZ. 

Now  let  us  enter  the  studio.  We  first  pass 
into  a small  ante-room,  where  sit  the  concierge 
and  his  wife,  chatting  with  a friend.  Here 
names  are  written  in  the  visitors’  book ; cata- 
logues and  photographs  are  purchased;  sticks 
and  umbrellas  are  given  up.  We  look  around 
us,  and  in  a glance  take  cognizance  of  various 
objects ; — of  a handsomely  carved  oaken-press, 
with  glass  doors,  that  runs  along  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  behind  the  glazed  front  of  which 
are  carefully  arranged  paint-stained  easels  and 
palettes  and  brushes,  once  used  by  the  deceased 
painter,  together  with  other  relics — the  early 
effort  in  wood-engraving,  ‘The  Cossack  on 
Horseback,’  and  ‘The  Virgin,  designed  in  a 
grand  Style,’  &c.  We  notice  also  heavy  oaken 
carved  tables  which  support  a heap  of  well-filled 
portfolios,  covered  over  by  a green  cloth  to 
shield  them  from  dust.  We  notice,  framed  in 
simple  black  wooden  frames,  and  hanging  round 
the  room,  numerous  cartoons  and  smaller 
sketches,  executed  in  charcoal  upon  white 
paper.  One  of  tho  black-framed  drawings  is  a 
portrait  of  Wiertz  himself.  He  is  represented 
as  sitting  with  his  arms  folded,  his  face  is  seen 
in  profile,  as  if  reading  the  motto  inscribed 
beside  him,  “La  critique  en  matiere  de  peinture, 
cst-elle possible  ?”  The  face  somewhat  handsome, 
but  the  whole  theatrical  in  character,  especially 
the  dress  and  the  pose  of  the  figure.  The  style 
of  the  head  refined,  with  small  regular  features, 
high  pale  forehead,  dark  hair  parted  above  the 
brow,  and  falling  in  masses  about  the  face, 
small  moustache,  and  pointed  beard, — evidently 
a man  self-conscious,  and  loving  to  manifest  his 
individuality  very  decidedly. 

We  enter  the  studio  through  a narrow  door- 
way. It  is  a long  and  lofty  ball,  lighted  from 
above.  The  walls  are  white,  as  if  simply 
white-washed.  Seats  are  arranged  at  regular 
intervals  down  the  centre  of  the  studio.  Hero 
and  there  are  groups  of  sculpture  in  plaster.  Tho 
further  end  of  the  hall  has  its  corners  cut  off  by 
low,  white  screens.  We  look  around  and  above. 
It  is  as  though  we  beheld,  photographed  upon 
the  canvas,  the  visions  said  to  have  been  seen 
by  Wiertz  in  his  horn-  of  death.  Combat 
unceasing,  struggle  for  life  and  death,  ghastly, 
awful  spectacles  of  woe  and  of  suffering, 
masses  of  figures  blended  together,  dead  or 
dying;  flight  and  perplexity;  together  with 
forms  of  mighty  genii  of  sorrowful  and  pitiful 
countenances,  with  hands  bringing  comfort  and 
blessing  to  perishing  worlds — and  all  floating, 
ascending,  descending,  in  bewildering  multi- 
tudes. This  is  the  upper  tier  of  colossal 
pictures, — pictures  for  the  most  part  sombre  in 
colouring  and  powerful  in  design. 

Lower  down,  a second  tier  of  paintings. 
These,  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  en  peinture  mate , 
richer  in  colour,  and  mostly  episodes  out  of  the 
earth-life,  and  modern-life,  and  frequently  very 
humble  life,  but  none  the  less  tragic — it  may 
even  be  all  the  more  tragic.  Here  and  there  a 
bit  of  whimsical  drollery — here  and  there  a bit 
of  weird  witchcraft,  or  magic — here  and  there, 
but  very  rarely,  a little,  very  little  bit  of  sun- 
shine and  of  peace,  of  rich,  bright  landscape 
and  peaceful  idyllic  life.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  is,  firstly, — surprise ; secondly, 
— the  conviction  that  Wiertz  was  a man  pos- 
sessed of  no  ordinary  powers  of  imagination, 
i of  no  ordinary  powers  of  execution.  At  a 
glance,  the  eye  separated  these  works  into 
two  distinct  classes,  as  regarded  their  mode 
of  execution.  There  were  the  pictures  in 
oil-colours ; the  pictures  en  peinture  mate. 
Those  in  oil  striking  an  English  eye  as  being 
peculiarly  dark  and  brown  in  colour,  and 
peculiarly  smooth  of  surface ; the  pictures  en 
peinture  mate  the  reverse  of  the  above. 

* Continued  from  p.  S51. 

Observing  yet  more  narrowly,  one’s  eye 
gradually  classified  the  subjects  into,  at  least, 
four  groups.  1.  Classic  and  antique  subjects, 
(in  which  class  subjects  from  Homer  pre- 
dominate). 2.  Scriptural,  Christian,  and  Sym- 
bolic. 3.  Romantic  and  modern,  strongly 
dramatic  and  occasionally  satirical  in  character. 
•1.  Weird  and  comic,  separate  and  combined. 

Under  the  head  “Scriptural,”  come,  firstly, — 
such  subjects  as  the  ‘ Flight  into  Egypt,’  * The 
Education  of  the  Virgin,’  * Sleep  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,’  ‘Descent  of  the  Rebel  Angels,’  &c., 
pictures  wanting  in  originality,  and  rather 
transcripts  of  old  forms,  than  fresh  outpourings 
of  the  man’s  own  genius.  Then  come  certain 
pictures  “ Scriptural  ” in  subject,  but  in  which 
the  symbolic  element  begins  to  burn  with  a new 
life,  like  flame  wherein  the  ancient  Phoenix  of 
conventional  treatment  is  consumed,  while  the 
new  Art-Phoenix  of  poetic  thought  and  allegory 
is  re-created.  As  an  instance  of  this,  take 
1 The  Beacon  of  Golgotha.’  Here  is  an  ‘Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,’  in  which  Despotism  is 
represented  under  the  form  of  a centurion. 
Whip  in  hand,  Despotism  scourges  a group  of 
slaves,  who  are  raising  the  heavy  cross  with  its 
holy  burden  hanging  upon  it,  the  pale  and 
spiritual  Saviour,  from  whom  a glory  of 
white  radiance — the  Light  of  Truth  which 
maketh  all  men  free — pours  forth  from  behind  a 
surging  mass  of  demons,  who,  like  a cloud, 
encircle  the  cross,  and  who  strive,  together  with 
their  prince,  Satan,  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
this  glory  of  salvation.  Similar  in  character  is 
a picture  entitled  ‘ The  Triumph  of  Christ,’ 
in  which  the  crucified  Saviour  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  archangels,  who  put  to 
flight  “ The  Prince  of  this  world,  and  his 
hosts.”  Both  the  pictures  are  painted  in  oil,  and 
are  of  colossal  size. 

As  examples  of  the  purely  symbolic  class,  the 
picture  called  ‘The  Last  Cannon,’  and  another 
called  ‘ The  Present  regarded  by  the  Men  of  the 
Future,’  may  be  taken  as  examples.  These 
pictures  are  both  of  them  en  peinture  mate. 
Imagine  a vast  foreground,  representing  a 
battle-field,  stretching  away,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  grey  in  tho  twilight  of  coming  dawn. 
Here  is  a prostrate  crowd  of  men  and  horses, 
dead  and  dying,  of  cannon  and  broken  swords, 
torn  banners  and  mangled  agony.  Above 
the  twilight  rises  a glory  as  of  a great  aurora, 
and  through  it  dawn  forth  the  colossal  forms  of 
beneficent  genii.  Here  foremost,  is  a large, 
round-armed,  calm-browed,  gold  and  purple- 
clad  spirit,  bearing  aloft  a cannon,  which  she 
rends  asunder  with  ease  as  great  as  that  with 
which  a child  breaks  in  twain  a last  year’s  dead 
hemlock-stalk.  This  is  the  genius  of  Civiliza- 
tion destroying  the  Last  Cannon.  Behind  her, 
side  by  side,  rise  other  benificent  forms,  male 
and  female,  Titans  of  the  New  Age — Wisdom, 
Science,  Labour,  Industry,  Agriculture — with 
brows  -wreathed  with  the  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  com  of  an  ampler  world,  and  with  large 
hands  bearing  abundant  blessings  for  the 
dawning  age  of  the  Now  Humanity.  ‘The 
Things  of  the  Past  regarded  by  the  Men 
of  the  Future,’  are  thus  represented : small 
things  resembling  the  toys  of  a Liliputian 
infant  are  held  in  the  palm  of  a mighty  hand, 
over  which,  smiling  through  parting  clouds,  are 
seen  three  radiant  bent  faces,  of  a man,  of 
a woman,  and  of  a child.  With  surprise,  and 
yet  mingled  pity  and  amusement,  they  contem- 
plate these  small  curiosities,  which  are  a 
cannon,  a crown,  a sceptre,  and  an  arch  of 
triumph ; to  the  Titans  of  a future  age,  the 
artist  would  tell  us,  that  the  ambitions  of 
kings  and  conquerors  , will  necessarily  appear  as 
the  silly  games  of  children,  only  with  one  great 
difference— namely,  that  they  will  not  "have 
been  harmless  games. 

It  is  in  the  subjects  that  .we  classify  as 
modern,  and  in  each  of  which  some  latent  philo- 
sophic or  philanthropic  idea  is  contained, 
that  the  peculiar  powers  of  Wiertz  make  them- 
selves most  strikingly  recognised. 

As  examples  of  this  class  of  works  we  would 
refer  to  ‘The  Civilization  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,’  ‘ The  Genius  of  War,’  ‘ A Blow  from 
the  Hand  of  a Belgian  Woman,’  and  ‘The 
Orphans,’  all  en  peinture  mate , crisp  and  vigorous 
in  handling  and  rich  in  colour.  Here  is 

an  open  window  of  some  handsome  modern 
home  in  a Belgian  town,  the  lattice  shut- 
ters folded  back,  the  sash  flung  wide  open. 
Within  the  gloom  of  the  chamber,  you  dis- 
cern heads  of  two  French  soldiers — you  re- 
cognise their  nation  by  the  unmistakable  red 
and  blue  uniform.  With  levelled  muskets, 
presented  bayonets,  and  cruel,  jeering  faces, 
they  chase,  like  some  terrified  gentle  animal,  a 
beautiful,  young,  frantic  mother,  who  in  her 
white  night-dress,  scarcely  whiter  than  her 
scared,  maddened  countenance,  with  her  masses  J 

of  dishevelled  black  hair  flying  far  behind  her, 
her  new-born  infant  in  her  arms  wrapt  in 
a little  blanket,  is  driven  to  the  window,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  hurling  herself  and  her  child  | i 

downwards  to  destruction.  One  knee  is  placed  i 

on  the  sill — she  sways  forward.  Into  the  arms 
of  death  she  rushes  now,  as  into  her  sole  city  of 
refuge.  Thus  does  Wiertz  depict  the  ‘ Civili- 
zation of  the  Nineteenth  Century.’ 

‘The  Genius  of  War’  is  typified  by  a figure 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  represented  as  in  hell. 
There  stands  the  well-known  figure  in  its  white 
coat,  with  the  cocked-hat  drawn  down  over  the 
brows  ; arms  folded  tightly  on  the  breast ; keen 
profile  sharply  set,  and  bent  downwards ; lips 
compressed  with  dire  unutterable  pain ; the  coun- 
tenance livid  as  that  of  a corpse,  but  animated 
by  an  undying  consciousness.  Round  him, 
proceeding  forth  from  his  very  vitals,  are  thin, 
curling,  lurid  or  livid  flames ; here  and  there  is 
a nimbus  formed  by  his  fiery  suffering.  Encir- 
cling him,  and  pressing  upon  him  in  his  outward 
impassiveness,  is  an  infuriated,  lamenting  crowd, 

— desolated  widows  and  orphans,  and  parents  ! 

bereaved  of  their  children,  bearing  in  their  ) 

hands  the  reeking  members  of  their  beloved 
murdered  ones;  phantoms  cursing  him  to  his 
face  and  proffering  to  him  to  drink  a streaming 
cup  of  blood. 

‘ The  Blow  given  by  the  Hand  of  a Belgian 
Woman,’  is  thus  represented.  A Rubenesque 
Lady — a figure  typical,  possibly,  of  Belgium 
herself— half-naked,  white  with  terror,  flies 
from  the  fierce  grasp  of  a French  soldier, 
whose  rude  hand  has  torn  her  rich  garments 
from  around  her  fair  shoulders.  In  desperate  ! 1 

despair  she  fires  a pistol  into  the  face  of  her  j j 

pursuer,  shattering  it  into  an  indistinguishable 
mass  of  agony  and  horror.  These  pictures  are 
hideous  spectacles— but  indeed  are  they  more  j 

frightful  or  revolting  than  the  terrible  thing,  | 

war,  which  the  artist,  through  them,  has  sought  i 

to  depict  P 

In  “the  Orphans,”  we  are  introduced  to 
Belgian  life  under  less  heroic  circumstance. 

We  behold  the  interior  of  a Belgian  cottage. 

A rude  coffin  is  being  removed  by  a comfortable-  i 

looking  rustic  fellow  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with 
a shining  bald  crown,  and  jolly  sun-burnt 
cheeks ; and  by  his  thinner  companion,  blue- 
bloused,  gold  ear-ringed,  and  shod  with  wooden 
shoes.  The  wife — or  rather  widow  newdy  made,  1 ! 

still  young, — leans,  in  the  gloom  of  the  cottage,  j 

weeping,  against  the  wall ; her  eldest  daughter 
seeking  to  console  her,  but  in  vain;  while 
the  younger  children,  utterly'  unconscious  of 
the  nature  of  death,  wild  and  full  of  strong 
health  in  their  robust  young  limbs,  with  faces 
flaming  with  indignation  against  those  strangers 
come  to  steal  awayr  that  which  they  fondly 
still  call  “Father,”  fly  like  a band  of  beautiful 
young  furies,  to  attack  with  cries,  blows,  and 
kicks  the  men  lifting  up  the  coffin.  It  is  a 
strange  and  passionate  scene,  a fight  of  pure 
unschooled,  animal  instinct,  of  ignorant  natu- 
ralism against  a fearful  and  drear  natural  law. 

This  picture,  artistically  regarded,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  Wiertz. 

The  colouring  is  rich,  the  drawing  powerful, 
and  less  mannered  than  usual ; the  countenances 
are  individualised,  and  powerful  in  expression : 
the  picture  less  resembles  Rubens  than  nature. 

All  these  compositions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
class  of  works  by  this  artist,  spoken  of  as 
“ modern  and  dramatic ; ” each  one  embodying 
a philosophic  or  philanthropic  idea. 

Kindred  in  subject,  but  very  inferior  in  treat- 
ment, is  a picture  called  ‘ The  Burnt  Child  ’ — 
painted  evidently  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is, 
doubtless,  intended  in  a forcible  manner  to 
bring  before  the  spectator  the  dangers  incident 
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to  the  lives  of  the  poor,  who,  having:  no  attend- 
ants with  whom  to  trust  their  children  while 
absent  on  their  daily  avocations,  may,  and  not 
unfrequently  do — like  this  unhappy  mother — 
return  to  the  domestic  hearth  to  find  in  flames 
the  prido  and  joy  of  the  home — the  infant  left 
asleep  in  its  cradle  ! There  is  one  little  incident 
depicted  in  this  painting — otherwise  in  itself 
revolting  from  its  undisguised  horror,  and  un- 
beautiful from  an  artistic  point  of  view — and 
this  is,  that  at  the  top  of  the  basket,  filled  with 
purchases  in  the  market,  and  dropped  from  her 
arm  by  the  agonized  mother  as  she  rushes  to 
the  flaming  cradle,  is  a cheap  little  child’ s-toy, 
a little  windmill  bought  for  the  now  dead 
child  by  the  poor  woman  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  whither  she  had  been  to  sell  her  eggs 
and  butter. 

There  are  hanging  on  the  studio-walls, 
we  have  said,  here  and  there  subjects  of  a 
less  tragic  character.  A young  girl  passing 
through  a garden,  and  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  a rose-bush,  over  which  she  leans  admir- 
ingly, all  unconscious  that  a wicked  little 
Cupid,  concealed  amidst  the  odorous  branches, 
aims  at  her  breast  his  cruel  arrow  ; a group  of 
naked  children  playing  at  war  around  a cannon ; 
a pair  of  Arcadian  lovers,  seated  within  a glow- 
ing landscape,  and  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms, 
and  bearing  the  title,  “ More  Philosophic  than 
it  seems.”  These  brighter  subjects  are,  how- 
ever, “ few  and  far  between,”  and  in  artistic 
excellence  are  unquestionably  inferior  to  the 
graver  subjects ; terror,  strength,  and  pathos, 
rather  than  beauty  and  peace,  characterizing 
the  genius  of  this  strange  painter.  Here  and 
there  grim  humour  and  drollery  break  forth 
from  the  artist’s  brain  and  hand.  It  must  be 
confessed,  also,  that  there  is  a certain  tendency 
in  him  to  a treatment  of  the  nude,  in  such  com- 
binations as  to  suggest  at  times,  that  the  trail 
of  the  serpent  had  passed  through  the  garden 
of  Eden  of  the  painter,  and  somewhat  soiled  its 
spirit  of  innocence. 

This  tendency  towards  the  grotesque,  and 
towards  the  voluptuous,  is  especially  to  be  re- 
marked in  certain  designs,  here  and  there 
painted  as  “ dcs  surprises ,”  upon  the  walls  in 
corners  hidden  by  the  screens  already  referred 
to,  and  behind  the  screens  themselves  ; childish 
attempts  at  deception  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  a great  artist ; yet,  the  history  of  this 
eccentric  man  known,  felt  to  be  in  harmony 
with  his  life.  Here  is  painted  a chained  dog 
intended  to  alarm  you  by  a fierce  attack,  as 
you  unexpectedly  come  upon  him.  Here  again, 
high  up  on  the  wall,  a window  painted  in  which 
sits  an  old  man  wearing  a cap,  and  fallen  asleep 
while  reading  his  newspaper,  with  the  words 
painted  upon  the  wall,  “ addressez-vous  au  Con- 
cierge.”  Another  open  window,  and  two  half- 
naked  girls  seen  through  it,  one  leaning  out 
and  smiling,  while  with  a delicate  white  hand 
she  proffers  to  the  passer-by  a red  rose-bud. 
A half-opened  door  with  another  smiling  syren 
dimly  visible.  A break  in  the  wall  represented, 
and  through  it  the  head  and  shoulders  seen  of 
a grim  Calabrian  brigand  looking  at  you,  and 
presenting  his  loaded  carabine. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  last  pet  ite  surprise,  the 
following  account  is  given  in  a letter  from 
Home : — “ One  evening  I was  walking  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  walls.  I contem- 
plated the  grand  sun  gilding  the  woods  and 
mountains  ; the  calmness  which  reigned  around 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  sweet  song  of  the 
birds  saluting  the  last  rays  of  Phcebus.  The 
silence  of  the  scene,  the  flowers,  and  the  soft 
verdure  which  bent  beneath  my  feet,  all  invited 
me  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  repose,  when 
suddenly  I felt  myself  seized  by  the  collar,  and 
a voice  of  thunder  cried  to  me  ‘ Stop ! Thy 
purse  or  thy  life  ! ’ I turned  round  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  beheld,  with  terror,  the  muzzle 
of  a carabine  directed  against  my  breast.  ‘ Stop ! ’ 
I cried,  * I am  no  Englishman.  I am  a poor 
painter.  I have  never  any  money  in  my 
pocket,  except  for  my  models,  and  as  you 
appear  to  me  an  excellent  model  of  a ruffian, 
do  me  the  pleasure  to  remain  standing  where 
you  are  for  an  instant,  and  my  money  will  not 
be  lost.’  The  brigand  smiled  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  my  proposal.  I began  to  sketch,  but  I 
had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  wretch  flung 

himself  with  fury  upon  me ; whereupon  I re- 
turned him  a terrible  blow  with  my  fist,  and 
seized  his  weapon,  which  he  sought  to  wrest 
from  my  hand.  Three  times  we  struggled 
together.  I stumbled,  he  escaped.  I threw 
myself  once  more  upon  him,  seizing  him  by 
the  middle  of  his  body — when  what  was  my 
surprise  to  find  myself  simply  grasping ‘the 
pillows  of  my  bed!  It  was  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning — I had  slept  well,  and,  as  you  see, 
dreamed  equally  well.  I woke  up  much  sur- 
prised, and  determined  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
this  brigand.”  At  Rome  the  first  study  of  this 
phantom-brigand  wa3  made.  Subsequently  it 
was  repainted  on  the  studio-wall. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  studio  are  the  white 
screens  already  referred  to,  shutting  off  the 
corners  of  the  room.  Approaching  them,  in  each 
screen  you  perceive  a little  glazed  round  peep- 
hole. Being  curious,  you  place  your  eye  close  to 
the  hole,  and  look  in,  and  behold  canvases  so 
arranged  as  to  effect  of  light,  and  shade,  and 
position,  as  almost  to  appear  a reality  of  some 
extraordinary,  fantastic,  or  startlingly  horrible 
scene.  Through  one  peep-hole,  you  see  a 
man  buried  alive,  in  the  cholera-time,  when 
coffin  was  hastily  heaped  upon  coffin — who, 
suddenly  having  returned  to  consciousness,  has 
burst  open  the  lid  of  his  prison,  and  having 
upset  the  superincumbent  coffin,  is  struggling 
forth  in  agonized  surprise  out  of  his  ghastly 
durance.  The  moral  of  this  picture  being,  the 
necessity  for  greater  care  to  be  exercised  in 
ascertaining  before  interment  the  certainty  of 
the  arrival  of  death.  Through  another  peep- 
hole, you  perceive,  sitting  in  a miserable  den 
of  poverty,  an  insane  infanticide,  who,  mad- 
dened by  poverty,  has  just  slain  her  little 
infant,  and,  like  the  woman  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  is  proceeding  to  cook  the  limbs  in  a 
hideous  pot,  simmering  over'.a  few  poor  embers, 
and  then  devour  them.  Through  a third,  you 
behold  a young’  girl  reclining  upon  her  bed, 
reading  romances.  She  has  read  throughout 
the  night,  entranced  by  their  romantic  and 
voluptuous  descriptions,  until  now  that  the 
cold  light  of  morning  and  reality  dawns,  she 
cannot  release  herself  from  the  spell.  It  is  still 
potent  over  mind  and  body,  and  amidst  the 
curtains  of  her  couch  is,  half  concealed  and 
half  revealed,  the  presence  of  one  whose  in- 
fluence has  created  those  romances,  and  whom 
their  perusal  has  drawn  near  ; — one  who  holds 
the  girl  fixed  beneath  the  fascination  of  his 
baneful  glance  ; — one  who,  under  the  guise  of 
a very  handsome  young  man,  is  nevertheless 
Satan,  as  two  satanic  horns  reveal — horns 
showing  themselves  amidst  the  thick  curls  of 
his  abundant  locks.  The  idea  desired  to  be 
expressed  by  this  picture,  is  one  of  moral  truth  ; 
the  treatment,  however,  in  itself  is  somewhat 
satanic.  Also  in  these  comers  are  concealed, 
or  revealed  to  the  curious,  certain  other  “ quips 
and  quirks,”  tricks  of  surprisal  savouring  a 
little  too  much  of  those  of  the  showman. 

As  a specimen  of  the  humorous  style,  un- 
blended with  terror,  of  Wiertz,  we  may  describe 
a small  picture  hanging  over  the  door  of  the 
studio.  It  illustrates  the  adventure  of  the  old 
couple  who,  having  three  wishes  granted  them 
by  a fairy,  gain  nothing  through  their  desires  ; 
since  the  old  wife  inadvertently  expressing  a 
wish  for  a sausage,  one  immediately  appears  ; 
then  the  old  man  indignantly  wishing  that  the 
sausage  might  hang  to  her  nose  as  a punishment 
for  her  folly,  the  sausage  incontinently  cleaves 
to  the  wife's  face,  when  the  third  and  final 
wish  is  exhausted  through  their  mutual  desire 
that  the  sausage  may  be  removed.  The  picture 
represents  a magnificently-attired  fairy-prin- 
cess, waving  her  wand  above  the  heads  of  an 
old  Italian  peasant  and  his  wife,  who,  in  direst 
perplexity,  stand  over  a frying-pan  held  by  the 
old  woman,  while  she  is  filled  with  consterna- 
tion at  discovering  that  a sausage  hangs  pro- 
boscis-like from  her  aged  and  wrinkled  face ; 
the  husband  meanwhile  dancing  in  sheer  terror 
and  anxiety  beside  her  at  witnessing  the  catas- 
trophe. 

The  pictures  thus  described  form  but  a small 
portion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Musee  Wiertz  ; 
they  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  types  of  the 
whole. 

Several  small  groups  of  sculpture  in  plaster 

and  terra-cotta  are  placed  about  the  studio ; 
groups  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Wiertz, 
at  some  future  time,  to  have  executed  on  a 
colossal  scale.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
groups  form  a series  which  he  calls  the  History 
of  Humanity,  illustrated  by  four  epochs.  The 
first,  ‘ The  Birth  of  the  Passions ; ’ the  second, 

‘ The  Struggle ; ’ the  third,  ‘ The  Triumph  of 
Light;’  the  fourth, ‘Human  Perfection.’  The 
grandest  of  these  groups  is  the  third,  ‘The 
Triumph  of  Light,’  in  which  the  Spirit  of 
Civilisation,  a sublime  and  very  strong,  calm, 
female  genius  stands  upon  the  world  as  con- 
queror of  Brute  Force — a Herculean  figure  lying 
prostrate  at  her  feet ; in  one  hand  is  the 
bloody  glaive  she  has  wrested  from  Brute 
Force ; in  her  other,  the  burning  torch  of  know- 
ledge, with  which  she  is  on  the  point  of  illu- 
mining the  world.  The  other  statuettes  repre- 
sent ‘ Bathers,’  an  Amazon,  a group  entitled 
‘ Fraternity,’  in  which  a warrior  embraces  a 
tiller  of  the  earth ; and  a hunter  perishing  in 
the  deadly  clasp  of  a serpent,  and  entitled  * The 
Repast  of  the  Serpent.  ’ 

In  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  union,  in  the  genius  of 
Wiertz,  of  certain  characteristics  of  three  men 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Art ; that  is  to 
say,  of  Rubens,  of  William  Blake,  and  of  B.  R. 
Haydon.  In  conclusion,  we  would  sum  up 
these  points  of  resemblance,  together  also  with 
the  points  of  difference ; since,  by  this  means, 
to  a person  unacquainted  with  the  pictures  of 
Wiertz,  a not  very  erroneous  idea  of  his  works 
may  be  obtained.  We  would  say,  therefore, 
that  Wiertz  possessed  a power  of  drawing,  and  of 
grouping  together  great  masses  of  figures  in 
action ; a power  of  boldly  painting  flesh  and 
blood,  of  bone  and  sinew,  in  the  true  Ruben- 
esque  manner,  not  to  say  “ mannerism,”  but 
that  he  falls  far  short  of  the  great  Flemish 
master  in  splendour  and  power  of  colouring, 
and  in  individuality  of  expression  in  his  heads  ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  forms 
arc  uniformly  more  refined  in  colour  and  cha- 
racter than  are  those  of  Rubens. 

It  is  more  especially  in  the  personal  life  and 
actions  of  Wiertz,  in  his  eager  undaunted 
strivings  for  the  advancement  of  high  Art  in 
his  native  land,  in  his  fierce  and  life-long  com- 
bats with  pen  and  pencil  against  all  that  he 
regarded  as  mean  and  evil,  and  in  his  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  his  calling,  that  one  is 
irresistibly  reminded  of  Haydon.  Indeed,  the 
paintings  of  Wiertz  in  many  of  their  highest 
qualities  are  such  as  Haydon  himself  imagined 
and  aspired  to  execute,  but  unhappily  failed 
to  realize ; firstly,  owing  to  the  affecting  na- 
tural defect  in  his  eyesight,  which,  in  the  con- 
templation of  Haydon’ s career,  should  never  be 
forgotten ; and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  less 
favourable  circumstances  under  which  the 
English  artist  laboured  from  [having  to  work 
in  a country  where  the  love  of  “ high  Art  ” had 
to  be  created,  instead  of,  as  in  Belgium,  to  be 
simply  resuscitated. 

Of  those  extraordinary  designs  “ the  inven- 
tions ” of  William  Blake,  one  is  continually 
reminded  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  Wiertz, 
not.  so  much  by  their  execution,  by  their 
mannerism  or  composition,  as  by  a scarcely  to 
be  defined  spirituality  of  conception  and  sub- 
ject, and  by  a certain  otherwise  indescribable 
weirdness,  as  though  they  were  the  transcripts 
of  veritable  spiritual  beings  beheld  by  the  eyes 
of  the  painter-seer,  and  which  doubtless  origi- 
nates in  the  fact  of  the  visionary  temperament 
of  Wiertz  and  of  Blake  being  kindred.  But 
the  preponderance  of  spirituality  lies  with 
Blake — of  artistic  power  of  execution  with 
Wiertz. 

Blending  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
three  artists  to  whom  we  have  compared  him, 
Wiertz,  nevertheless,  possessed.,  strong  pecu- 
liarities both  of  sentiment  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment, which  will  ever  stamp  his  works  as 
unquestionably  his  own,  and  hand  down  his 
name  to  later  generations  as  an  artist  of  un- 
deniable— although  undisciplined  genius — pos- 
sessed of  power  and  individuality  of  execution, 
and  of  deep  philosophic  thought. 

He  died  in  June,  1865. 

THE 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


“ The  South  Staffordshire  Industrial  and  Fine- 
Arts  Exhibition”  was  closed  on  the  29th  ol 
October.  The  mayor  presided  at  an  imposing 
and  effective  ceremonial,  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Lord  Wrottesley,  the 
members  for  the  borough,  and  several  leading 
magistrates  of  the  good  town  : South  Kensing- 
ton being  represented  by  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Wallis  — the  latter  gentleman  having,  indeed, 
been  actively  engaged  in  superintending  the 
exhibition,  which  is  very  largely  indebted  to 
Rupert  Kettle,  Esq.,  President,  and  W.  N.  Solly, 
Esq.,  Vice-President,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Talbot,  especially, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  committee,  whose 
zeal  and  activity  have  led  to  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  proof,  the  Report  stated  that  it  was 
estimated  there  would  be  a surplus,  after  paying 
all  charges,  of  £1,200.  The^total  number  of 
persons  who  had  visited  the  exhibition,  since 
the  11th  of  May,  was  over  220,000,  inclusive  of 
more  than  10,000  school  children.  The  exhi- 
bition, both  immediately  and  remotely,  will 
prove  greatly  beneficial  to  the  manufactures  of 
Wolverhampton  and  South  Staffordshire. 

Although  several  gratifying  speeches  were 
made,  we  may  content  our  readers  with  the 
following  passage  from  that  delivered  by  Henry 
Cole,  Esq.,  C.B. : — 

“The  exhibition  had  proved  a great  com- 
mercial success,  and  had  no  doubt  done  a great 
deal  of  good  ; but  what  he  looked  to  was,  the 
solid  result,  which  was  tho  most  conclusive 
proof  of  its  success.  The  question  that  then 
presented'  itself  was,  as  to  how  they  should 
devoto  the  surplus.  He  thought  they  could 
not  do  better  than  assist  in  purchasing  the 
gardens  and  grounds  attached  to  the  exhibition, 
and  provide  something  like  a natural-history 
museum  for  the  people  of  Wolverhampton, 
which  would  afford  both  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. He  referred  at  some  length  to  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  a School  of  Art 
in  Wolverhampton,  and  expressed  his  intention 
of  recommending  Earl  de  Grey  to  grant  a sum 
of  money  in  order  to  put  tho  School  of  Art  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition.” 

The  exhibition  amply  merited  the  success  it 
has  achieved.  Tho  adjoining  grounds  were 
charmingly  laid  out;  the  building  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  tho  purpose;  and  a large 
number  of  beautiful  and  valuable  pictures  and 
drawings  was  contributed  by  collectors  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood ; and  although  the  objects 
of  Art-industry  were  mainly  representative  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  district — the  Midland 
Counties — the  assemblage  of  such  works  sup- 
plied conclusive  evidence  of  Art-progress. 
Here  were  several  of  the'  most  perfect  produc- 
tions of  Elkington  ; the  art  in  iron  of  Skidmore 
of  Coventry ; the  crystal  glass  of  Webb  of 
Stourbridge  ; some  exquisite  jewelry  (a  few  of 
the  best  of  old  Wedgwood  medallions  being 
specially  conspicuous)  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Randel,  of  Birmingham;  the  good  and  solid 
Japan  works  of  Messrs.  Loveridge ; the  locks 
and  keys  of  Mr.  Chubb;  a few  examples  of 
garden  seats  and  stands,  chiefly  from  Colebrook- 
dale ; and  an  admirable  collection  of  electro- 
plate, contributed  by  Messrs.  Grinsell  and 
Bourne,  of  Birmingham.  The  arrangement  of 
these,  and  numerous  other  objects,  in  grace- 
ful cases,  with  judicious  admixture  of  textile 
fabrics,  gave  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  by  no  means 
without  elegance,  to  the  building:  though 
small,  it  was  thoroughly  well  filled.  The  exhi- 
bition cannot  but  have  been  agreeable  and 
instructive  to  the  people  of  Wolverhampton; 
and  as  its  managers  have  shown  how  such 
gatherings  can  be  made  not  only  pleasant,  but 
profitable,  and  as  no  doubt  they  will  be  ready 
and  willing  to  explain  the  secret  of  their  success, 
we  trust  the  example  will  find  imitators  in  other 
great  towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

Wc  echo  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  on  the 
29  th  of  October,  not  alono  as  emanating  from 
the  prosperous  town  of  Wolverhampton,  but  as 
expressing  the  feeling  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity who  desire  the  progress  of  Art-manu- 
facture and  the  education  of  the  people. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
EXHIBITION.  LONDON. 

In  the  highly-important  matters  of  architecture 
and  engineering,  the  City  of  London,  at  the 
present  time,  both  resembles  and  also  exhibits 
a very  decided  contrast  to  the  famous  capital  of 
France.  But  little  remains  here  and  there 
of  old  historical  Paris  amidst  the  splendid 
freshness  of  tho  Paris  of  to-day : and,  in  like 
manner,  though  not  at  all  in  the  same  de- 
gree, old  London  is  passing  away,  and  a new 
London  is  rising  in  its  stead.  With  these 
general  points  of  resemblance,  however,  tho 
parallel  between  tho  existing  condition  of  the 
English  capital  city  and  that  of  France  ceases. 
It  was  a sound  political  policy  which  in  Paris 
has  swept  away  the  excessively  narrow  lanes 
and  their  extravagantly  lofty  houses,  and  which 
has  substituted  for  them,  with  their  tortuous 
windings,  such  thoroughfares  as  the  Boulevard 
de  Sevastopol,  and  the  radiating  group  of  avenues 
that  encompass  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  And 
a sound  policy  also  was  blended  with  a senti- 
ment of  consistent  love  of  splendour,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  architecture  of  new  Paris 
should  be  beautiful  and  dignified— in  a word, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  create  a city,  of  which 
the  characteristic  attributes  should  be  beauty 
and  dignity.  So  in  Paris  there  aro  spacious 
streets,  and  noble  boulevards,  and  long  lines  of 
magnificent  houses,  all  of  them  brought  into 
existence  for  the  sake  of  constituting  by  such 
means  a real  imperial  city. 

Not  so  with  the  renovation  of  London.  It 
has  not  made  a great  advance  in  architectural 
nobleness  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  noble. 
On  the  contrary,  in  London  certain  edifices  had 
ceased  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  used,  and  in  certain  districts 
of  the  City  the  enormously-increased  traffic  had 
rendered  new  streets  and  new  general  arrange- 
ments imperatively  necessary;  and  therefore 
reconstructed  edifices  arose  in  architectural 
pride  before  unknown,  and  new  streets  have 
been  designed  and  produced  with  a correspond- 
ing excellence.  Thus,  London  positively  re- 
quired new  buildings,  and  consequently  it  has 
erected  what  at  any  rate  have  aspired  to  be 
fine  buildings ; whereas  Paris  was  considered 
to  require  fine  buildings,  and  accordingly  it  has 
erected  new  ones. 

In  London  a great  improvement  is  sure  to 
be  a work  of  time — that  is,  it  is  certain  to  have 
been  needed  long  before  its  execution  is  con- 
templated ; and  equally  certain  to  have  been  in 
contemplation  long  before  it  is  actually  taken 
in  hand.  When  once  the  resolution  has  been 
formed,  the  plans  matured,  and  the  work  com- 
menced, then  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  him- 
self might  be  content  to  emulate  what  is  done 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  without  any  pre- 
fect at  all.  It  must  be  added,  that  this  happy 
condition  of  progress  in  our  own  Metropolis  in- 
variably depends  upon  this  one  circumstance, — 
that  Boards  and  Commissioners  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  If  they  have,  all  ordinary  computa- 
tions of  time  fail  absolutely,  and  at  least  a 
double  Haussman  power  is  needed  to  force  such 
obstinate  obstructives  into  anything  like  a 
tolerable  rapidity  of  movement. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London — 
“the  City,”  specially  and  distinctively  so 
called — has  taken  quite  as  much  time  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  determine  on  the 
appointment  of  a committee  who  should  report 
to  the  civic  council  what  general  improve- 
ments were  most  urgently  needed,  and  which 
it  would  recommend  for  consideration. 

The  Improvement  Committee  has  presented 
its  Report ; and  an  equally  able,  practical,  and 
suggestive  document  it  is,  prepared  by  a man 
to  whom  the  same  epithets  would  be_  strictly 
applicable,  Mr.  William  Haywood,  in  com- 
parison with  whom  but  very  few  architect- 
engineers  can  adduce  even  equal  ^claims  for 
ability  and  resources.  This  report,  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic,  deals 
with  the  whole  subject  in  a manner  thoroughly 
sound,  and  with  a comprehensiveness  which 
shows  that  before  writing  upon  any  one  point 
Mr.  Haywood  had  mastered  the  entire  subject 
before  him.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  deal 


more  fully  either  with  the  general  subject  of 
improvements  of  the  City,  or  with  Mr.  Hay- 
wood’s report.  We  are  content  to  know  that 
he  has  been  required  to  report  on  these  im- 
provements, and  that  he  has  made  his  report 
in  so  admirable  a manner.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  desire  to  select  from  these  improve- 
ments two  or  three  for  some  more  detailed 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Thames  Embankment, 
which  so  far  as  it  extends  from  the  Temple  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
“ City,”  is  a work  of  which  England,  as  well  as 
London,  justly  may  be  proud.  We  waited 
long  for  it ; but  the  embankment,  now  so  hap- 
pily advanced,  was  worth  the  delay.  There 
is  no  finer  work  in  Europe — no  similar  work, 
indeed,  is  in  existence  which  can  compare  with 
it.  One  thing  only  connected  with  the  Thames 
Embankment  excites  our  anxious  apprehension, 
and  this  is,  that  its  real  completion  threatens  to 
be  indefinitely  adjourned.  We  remember  the 
interval  between  the  hoisting  Nelson  to  the  top 
of  his  pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  Edwin’s  four  lions  at  the 
base  of  it ; and  we  think  of  the  statue  of 
George  IV.  close  by  on  one  pedestal,  while  year 
after  year  the  corresponding  pedestal  stands 
empty ; and  then  wc  wonder  whether  within 
the  reign  of  Victoria  the  destined  groups  of 
sculpture  will  overlook  tho  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
Thames  from  their  granite  standing-places,  and 
also  whether  the  present  generation  will  wit- 
ness the  “ finishing  touch,”  to  whatever  has  to 
be  done  between  the  embankment-wall  and  the 
houses  to  the  north  of  it.  This  noble  em- 
bankment has  its  becoming  place  of  honour  in 
Mr.  Haywood’s  report,  as  a great  work  of  im- 
provement in  advanced  progress. 

With  reference  to  the  enormous  and  ever- 
increasing  traffic  of  London  Bridge — and  it  is 
tho  traffic, : it  must  be  remembered,  which 
always  is  the  key  to  the  improvements  that  are 
realized,  because  they  are  needed  in  the  city— 
Mr.  Haywood  asserts  most  positively  that  for  this 
there  is  but  one  complete  remedy,  which  remedy 
can  be  found  only  in  the  formation  of  a new 
bridge,  with  suitable  approaches  lower  down  the 
river  than  London  Bridge  itself.  The  pro- 
posal for  widening  the  existing  London  Bridge, 
by  giving  the  whole  width  of  the  roadway  to  ve- 
hicles, and  throwing  out  footways  on  either  side, 
Mr.  Haywood,  while  admitting  that  it  would 
be  “ physically  practicable,”  considers  useless, 
since  it  is  upon  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  on 
either  side  that  the  obstruction  mainly  takes 
place,  rather  than  upon  the  bridge  itself ; and 
he  adds,  the  side-footways  project  could  “ only 
be  carried  out  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
architectural  effect  of  one  of  the  finest  bridges 
in  Europe.”  Wo  can  scarcely  accept  Mr.  Hay- 
wood's views  as  to  the  injurious  effect,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  iron  footways  pro- 
jected from  the  masonry  of  the  bridge  ; but  his 
argument  concerning  the  approaches  disposes 
of  the  entire  question. 

From  London  Bridge  to  Blackfriars  is  an 
easy  transition.  This  new  bridge,  of  five  beau- 
1 tiful  segmental  (not  elliptical)  arches,  like  the 
j embankment  which  terminates  at  its  north- 
western abutment,  is  one  of  the  great  metro- 
politan works  of  our  era.  It  is  of  iron,  with 
piers  of  granite.  The  architectural  style  is 
Gothic ; and  the  style  has  been  effectively  ap- 
plied under  novel  and  somewhat  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  piers  are  faced  each  one  with 
a polished  red  granite  shaft  of  massive  pro- 
portions, having  a richly-sculptured  capital  of 
Portland  stone,  upon  which  rests  a kind  of 
abacus,  surrounded  by  sunk  quatrefoil  panels ; 
these  abaci  really  are  open  towards  the  road- 
way, and  form  projections  from  it,  the  parapets 
joining  them  and  running  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  foliage,  birds,  fruit,  &c.,  in  these 
capitals  and  at  the  head  of  the  massive  abut- 
ments at  [either  river-side,  are  sculptured  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  boldness ; they  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Philip.  The  iron-work  is  simple 
to  severity,  but  the  effect  is  fine,  being  at  once 
solid  and  light,  evidently  strong  while  in- 
herently elegant.  Some  lofty  crowning  acces- 
sories, such  as  lamps,  are  required  to  the  great 
granite  pier-columns,  to  give  them  a com- 
pletely satisfactory  effect.  The  close  proxi- 
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mity  of  this  very  fine  new  bridge  to  the 
massive  railway-bridge  of  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  will  prevent  its  being  seen  to 
any  advantage  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  unsatisfactory  “bronze-green,” 
which  has  lately  been  in  use  for  iron-work,  will 
not  be  adopted  for  this  structure  by  the  engineers, 
Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Carr. 

Closely  associated  with  new  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
though  in  so  many  important  particulars  totally 
distinct  from  it,  the  Holborn  Valley  Viaduct 
is  the  other  great  City  improvement  that  now 
attracts  our  attention.  New  Blackfriars  Bridge 
must  be  considered  simply  to  represent  the  old 
one,  so  far  as  the  traffic  is  concerned,  and  con- 
sequently at  this  point  no  fresh  accommodation 
is  acquired  by  the  substitution  of  a safe  and 
beautiful  new  bridge  for  one  that  could  aspire  to 
neither  safety  nor  beauty.  But  it  is  not  thus 
with  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  This  is  a true  Lon- 
don improvement — very  long  and  very  urgently 
needed,  based  altogether  upon  the  exigencies  of 
traffic,  and  being  executed  with  masterly  skill. 
The  object  has  been  to  carry  a nearly  level 
viaduct  over  the  deep  dip  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Holborn  Hill,  thus  to  form  a noble  new  street 
in  the  line  of  Holborn  eastwards,  and  with  this 
new  main  thoroughfare  to  associate  groups  of 
streets,  either  quite  new,  or  old  ones  infinitely 
improved.  Of  this  magnificent  viaduct  Mr.  Hay- 
wood himself  is  at  once  the  engineer  and  archi- 
tect ; and  in  either  capacity,  or  rather  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  architect  and  engineer,  in  the 
happiest  unity  of  both  sentiment  and  action,  Mr. 
Haywood,  in  the  works  of  this  viaduct,  and  in 
his  plans  of  arrangements  for  all  the  associated 
street-improvements,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
indeed  a master  of  his  art.  For  awhile,  from 
various  causes,  in  some  particulars  the  system 
of  new.  and  improved  streets  must  await 
completion  until  certain  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties shall  have  been  overcome.  But  the 
main  line  of  the  viaduct  and  the  streets  to  the 
north  of  it  are  rapidly  advancing  towards 
completion,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a single 
grand  improvement  on  the  largest  scale.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  science  of  the  engineer 
has  been  exhausted  in  the  working  out  the 
details  of  the  designs.  The  most  perfect,  as  it 
is  the  most  ambitious,  portion  of  the  viaduct  is 
the  great  bridge  which  crosses  Farringdon 
Street  obliquely.  Constructed  of  iron,  and  the 
ironwork  throughout  of  a far  higher  character 
of  architectural  richness  than  has  been  intro- 
duced into  any  other  similar  structure,  this 
bridge  of  three  arches  is  carried  on  twelve 
polished  granite  columns  and  as  many  abut- 
ment-piers ; of  these  piers  the  four  external 
ones  are  of  granite,  and  the  remainder  of  Port- 
land stone.  The  capitals  of  these  piers  are  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite,  with  foliage  in 
bronze ; the  bases  are  of  Cornish  granite  un- 
polished, with  polished  base-mouldings  of  the 
black  granite  of  Guernsey.  Above  two  of  the 
shafts,  on  each  side,  there  rise  elevated  plinths 
and  pedestals  for  four  statues,  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  range  with  the  parapets  of  the 
bridge.  The  statues,  in  bronze,  eight  feet 
high,  represent  Art,  Science,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture ; they  were  cast  by  Elkington, 
after  models  by  Farmer,  Brindly,  and  Bursill. 
The  rich  iron  scroll-work  of  the  spandrels  of 
the  archways,  and  also  various  other  parts  of  the 
composition,  are  adorned  with  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  the  City,  the  armorial  ensigns  of 
London  being  fully  blazoned  in  bold  relief  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge  at  its  centre ; all  this 
heraldry,  .which  is  admirably  designed  and 
modelled,  is  most  unhappily  spoiled  by  being 
painted  throughout  of  the  same  far  from  agree- 
able yellowish-brown  which  covers  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  structural  iron-work,  heightened 
with  gilding.  As  a matter  of  course,  all 
the  heraldry  should  have  been  painted  and 
gilt  in  its  proper  tinctures,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced an  admirable  effect.  A bronze-green  is  the 
other  colour  used.  It  is  far  from  being  agreeable  ; 
and  in  its  stead  there  ought  to  have  been  used 
a rich  green  with  the  dull-red,  purple-blue, 
and  chocolate-brown.  The  lamp-posts  upon 
the  parapets  are  rich  and  effective;  so  also 
is  whatever  decorative  metal-work  is  intro- 
duced elsewhere,  and  for  other  purposes.  At 
either  end  of  this  bridge  are  two  lofty  structures 


of  an  elaborately  ornate  character,  and  in  that 
hybrid  architecture  which  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  elastic  term  of  Italian. 
They  are  narrow  and  loftly,  and  within  them 
are  flights  of  steps  leading  up  from  the  streets 
to  the  level  of  the  viaduct : their  higher  stories 
are  for  offices.  Close  to  each  building  is  a 
statue,  facing  the  viaduct : they  represent  Fitz 
Alwyn,  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  Sir  William  Walworth,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Middelton. 

Such  is  the  Farringdon  Street  Viaduct-bridge. 
Of  the  underground  wonders  of  this  great 
enterprise  we  forbear  to  speak.  But  of  what  is 
visible  above  ground  we  may  say,  with  strictest 
justice,  that  it  would  be  an  honour  to  any  city ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  our  Queen,  when  she 
opened  this  viaduct,  could  not  fail  to  feel  su- 
premely proud  of  it. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  MUSEUM, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

IN  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

M.  Claxton,  Painter.  S.  Smith,  Engraver. 

An  artist  who  produces  a picture  of  this 
character  almost  necessarily  lays  himself 
open  to  comparison  with  the  works  of  the 
old  Italian  painters,  who  made  such  sub- 
jects their  constant  practice.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  our  object;  nor  would  it  be 
right  to  institute  such  discussion  in  things 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Amiens. — A series  of  twelve  decorative  figures 
have  been  recently  executed  by  M.  P.  Maillot 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sucre  Occur,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  this  city ; which  has  also  been  lately 
enriched  by  four  similar  figures  painted  by  M. 
Steinheil.  This  chapel  is  a new  erection,  for 
which  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  furnished  the  designs : 
it  was  built  as  a thank-offering  for  the  removal 
of  the  cholera,  which,  in  I860,  ravaged  the  city. 
The  edifice  is  one  of  great  splendour,  and  has 
had  a large  sum  expended  on  its  decorations  of 
every  kind. 

Ballarat. — A Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  was 
opened,  on  the  21st  of  July,  by  the  governor  of 
the  colony. 

Brussels. — M.  Gallait,  the  distinguished  Bel- 
gian painter,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Lisbon. — We  have  received  from  this  city  a 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  in  the 
king’ 8 palace  at  Ajuda,  which  was  inaugurated 
I in  October,  1868,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
: September  of  the  present  year.  It  contains 
above  fifty  paintings  by  modem  artists  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  principally  Portuguese;  the 
list  including  one  example  of  British  Art, 
‘Guido  and  Beatrice  Cenci,’  by  John  Lewis 
Reilly,  a name  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
The  old  masters  number  nearly  one  hundred, 
the  Italians  claiming  the  largest  share,  though 
the  schools  of  the  Low  Countries  are  fairly 
represented. 

Munich. — The  report — to  which  we  made 
reference  in  our  last  number — that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  had  become  the  possessor  of  M.  Chena- 
vard’s  large  picture  of  the  ‘ Divina  Comcedia,’ 


that  differ,  though  they  may  be  said  to  be  „ _ 7 

alike,  without  considering  that  the  Sacred  1 ^urns  ou^  to  be  incorrect.  A correspondent  of 
Art  of  the  present  day  must,  from  the  j the.  Moniteur  diS  Beaux  Arts  states  that  the 
very  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  and  i ^t]st  “aJe  an  offer  of  his  work  to  the  king,  but 
the  feelings  which  anhnate  us,  receive  a | . 

I in  this  city.  On  the 


complexioi  in  ■nan,  respects  dissnnilar  to  | 

that  recognisable  in  the  pictures  of  a period  . pedestal  which  supports  it  is  this  inscription 
when  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  the  | “ The  grateful  City  of  Namur  to  Leopold  I.” 
leading  idea  of  the  majority  of  artists,  and  j The  words  have  reference  to  the  constitution 
how  they  might  best  serve  her  interests,  granted  by  the  king  to  the  people  of  Belgium, 
through  those  who  employed  them,  their  i Paris. — Two  large  mural  paintings  corn- 

chief  desire.  I menced,  and  to  a considerable  extent  carried 

He  is  a bold  man  who,  except  under  the  i out,  by  the  late  Hippolyte Flandrin,  have  recently 
influence  of  a direct  “ commission,”  would  i een  hy  his  brother,  Paul,  in  the 

undertake  such  a subject  as  Mr.  Marshall 
Claxton  has  accomplished  in  the  picture 
here  engraved.  He  deserves  credit  for  the 
attempt,  no  less  than  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  his  work.  The 
disposition  of  the  figure  of  the  dead  Christ 


by  his  brother,  Paul,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Germain-des-Prcs : they  respec- 
tively represent  ‘ The  Ascension  of  Our  Lord  ’ 
and  ‘The  Prelude  to  the  Last  Judgment.’  The 
church  previously  contained  two  paintings  by 
H.  Flandrin  : ‘ Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,’ 
and  ‘Christ  led  to  Crucifixion.’ — Five  coloured 

. _ <_,  - - - — busts,  the  work  of  M.  Cordier,  have  been  added 

is  so  far  novel,  that  we  do  not  remember  i t°  the  Anthropological  gallery  in  the  museum  of 
it  treated  in  a similar  way  in  any  picture  : Bardin  des  Plantes.  They  represent  re- 

by  an  old  master ; that  is,  with  the  body  I spectively  a female  of  Morocco,  a young  Kabyle, 
in  a half- recumbent  posture,  and  the  head  j 'V1  erine>  a Mulatto  woman,  and  a female  of 

■nno+inr.  .-.w,  „ — j -i r -i  • the  Greek  Archipelago. 

Simla. — The  Exhibition  of  Fine  Art  was 
opened  in  the  city,  on  the  24th  of  September,  by 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  in  person  : 
the  Earl  of  Mayo  was  accompanied  by  the 
Countess.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  Auck- 
land House,  the  Punjab  girls’  school,  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  situated  in  Simla,  with  a grand 
view  of  the  Himalayas.  More  than'three  hundred 
pictures,  in  oils  and  in  water-colours,  were  con- 
tributed ; and  Sir  Henry  Durand,  Vice-President 
of  the  Art-union,  a society  to  which  it  seems 
the  exhibition  owes  its  origin,  said,  in  addressing 
Lord  Mayo,  that  in  point  of  number,  and  beauty 
of  design  and  execution,  the  collection  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  last  year,  and  the  judges 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
decision  as  to  whom  the  prizes  of  the  society 
should  be  given.  After  due  consideration  the 
following  awards,  among  others,  were  made  : — 
the  gold  medal  to  Col.  G.  R.  Brown,  for  a 
painting  in  oil ; three  silver  medals  for  oil-pic- 
tures to  Dr.  De  Fabeck,  of  Jeypore ; and  a 
silver  medal  to  Major  Fane.  The  first  medal 
was  awarded  to  a lady  who  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous  : it  was  for  a water-colour  drawing. 
The  lady- contributors  were  numerous,  and  their 
works  by  no  means  the  least  important  in  the 
collection. 


resting  on  a raised  block  of  stone,  while  in 
the  sepulchre.  The  drawing,  moreover,  of 
the  figure  is  good,  and  the  anatomical 
expression  well- developed ; the  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery  is  simple,  natural,  and 
without  heaviness.  The  sentiment  of  the 
two  angels  flying  down  to  take  their  places 
as  watchers  by  the  tomb  is  poetical ; one, 
as  if  in  agony  of  grief  at  the  fearful  sight, 
appears  to  hide  it  from  her.  There  is  much 
elegance  in  the  grouping  of  these  figures. 
How  far  the  introduction  of  the  objects 
identified  with  the  Crucifixion — the  crown 
of  thorns,  the  mock-sceptre  of  reeds,  the 
sponge,  and  the  nails — are  admissible,  so 
far  as  the  scriptural  narrative  warrants,  is 
doubtless  questionable;  but  they  form  a 
kind  of  episode  in  the  composition  which  is 
impressive  as  well  as  pictorially  valuable. 

Mr.  Claxton’s  liberality  has  made  the 
nation  the  possessor  of  this  interesting 
work  : he  recently  presented  it  to  the  Mu- 
seum at  South  Kensington,  where  it  forms 
one — and  not  the  least  attractive — of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Picture  Gallery. 
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THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

THE  THIRD  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  multiplication  of  exhibitions  seems  to  tend, 
as  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
deterioration  of  Art,  if  not  of  the  artist  himself. 
It  is  notoriously  more  easy  to  gain  quantity  than 
quality.  Just,  indeed,  as  painters  are  stimulated 
to  production,  just  as  facility  is  offered  for  the 
ready  reception  of  whatever  may  come  from  the 
easel,  will  the  artist  he  likely  to  fall  into  care- 
lessness and  err  from  over-confidence.  What- 
ever he  the  cause,  the  fact,  we  think,  is  undeni- 
able, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  every  exhibition  in  London  is 
lowering  its  standards.  And  yet  we  can  see 
that  the  committee  of  the  Dudley  have  made 
an  effort  to  render  their  collection  select  rather 
than  indiscriminate.  Thus  this  third  exhibition 
numbers  77  fewer  works  than  the  first  and  129 
less  than  the  second ; yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
average  excellence  is  lower.  This  falling  away 
in  merit  may  be  better  understood  by  a com- 
parison of  the  exhibitors  present  in  successive 
years.  Thus  among  the  artists  who  gave  im- 
portance to  the  first  experiment  in  1867,  we 
have  to  rank  the  following  as  absentees: — P. 
H.  Calderon,  R.A. ; A.  Elmore,  R.A. ; John 
Burr;  T.  Creswick,  R.A. ; James Danby;  H.  S. 
Marks;  W.  H.  Mason;  E.  J.  Poynter;  Val 
Prinsep  ; and  Frederick  P.  Smallfield.  Some  of 
these  artists  are  doubtless  reserving  their 
strength  for  the  Academy,  which  is  now  more 
than  ever  likely  to  draw  the  chief  talent  of  the 
country  to  itself.  We  would  not,  however, 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Dudley  gallery  is 
deserted  or  denuded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  visitor  will  at  once  recognise  valuable 
contributions  from  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  ; G.  D. 
Leslie,  A. R.A. ; W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A. ; S. 
Solomon,  A.  B.  Donaldson,  and  F.  Talfourd. 
Altogether  we  once  more  acknowledge  that  the 
Dudley  gallery  does  good  service,  though  by 
common  consent  this  winter  exhibition  of  oils 
is,  and  always  has  been,  inferior  to  the  spring 
gathering  of  water-colour  pictures. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Watts  is  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  be  recognised  at  a glance,  and  his 
two  contributions,  ‘ Ariadne,’  and  ‘ The  Island 
of  Cos,’  display  the  artist’s  well-known  merits 
and  defects.  The  execution  is  signally  slight, 
sketchy,  and  suggestive ; it  shows  impatience  of 
finish,  and  stops  short  of  the  completeness  needed 
for  the  full  expression  of  the  conception.  And  yet 
these  defects  are,  in  some  measure,  intentional ; 
the  artist’s  standards  and  aims  are  not  those  of 
the  present  day,  and  he  seeks  not  so  much  to 
realise  nature  as  to  approach,  though  but  at  a 
distance,  the  old  masters.  To  say  that  the 
‘ Ariadne  ’ is  worthy  of  Titian  would  be  to  go 
too  far;  still  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  in  the 
work  a certain  Titianesque  colour,  largeness  of 
manner,  and  bold  mastery  of  pencil.  This 
attempted  revival  of  the  Venetian  manner  is 
timely  and  salutary ; and  the  influence  of  such 
works  by  Mr.  Watts,  as  well  as  of  the  principles 
he  inculcates,  is  known  to  be  great  and  elevat- 
ing, especially  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession. 

The  school  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  has  usually  made  itself  a strong- 
hold in  Piccadilly ; this  year,  however,  its 
presence  is  scarcely  so  much  felt  as  heretofore. 
Neither  Mr.  Armitage,  Mr.  Marks,  nor  Mr. 
Calderon  are  seen  upon  the  walls.  Mr.  Armitage 
indeed,  has,  during  the  past  summer-months, 
found  sufficient  occupation  on  his  great  mural 
painting  in  University  Hall — the  memorial  to 
the  late  Crabb  Robinson.  However,  the  school 
of  St.  John’s  Wood  keeps  itself  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  public  by  characteristic  contri- 
butions of  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Storey,  Mr.  Yeames, 
and  others.  We  have  seldom  indeed  seen  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Leslie  so  exquisite  a figure  as 
that  which  answers  to  the  stanza : — 

“ She  paused  and  counted, 

Whilst  the  church  clock  struck 

In  measured  numbers  the  appointed  hour.” 

The  lady  awaits  her  lover,  poised  on  tiptoe  of 
expectation : never  was  figure  more  graceful,  or 
sentiment  more  tender  or  refined.  The  artist, 
as  usual,  is  particularly  happy  in  his  silvery 


greys,  in  the  delicate  modulation  of  his  greens, 
and  in  the  tone  of  quietude  suffused  over  the 
entire  scene.  His  forms,  indeed,  want  sharp- 
ness of  articulation,  and  his  details  are  suggested 
rather  than  defined : thus  if  sentiment  be  gained, 
he  allows  all  else  to  take  its  chance.  The  charm 
of  Mr.  Leslie's  works  lies  in  a colour  and  a 
tone  peofcliar  to  himself,  but  his  style  already 
settles  down  into  mannerism.  Mr.  Storey  is  the 
artist  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  Mr. 
Leslie:  thus,  in  a charming  composition,  ‘Chil- 
dren Fishing,’  we  recognise  much  of  the  same 
quietism  in  mood,  refinement  in  manner,  and 
general  treatment  of  tone,  especially  in  greys, 
and  neutral  greens,  lit  up  by  sparkles  of  posi- 
tive colour.  But  in  Mr.  Storey,  as  in  Mr. 
Leslie,  we  might  desire  greater  care  in  execu- 
tion, the  high  lights  in  the  draperies  are  laid  on 
coarsely,  and  there  is,  at  least  in  subordinate 
passages,  little  or  no  definition  of  form,  no 
sufficient  effort  to  make  each  touch  of  the 
pencil  express  modulation  of  surface.  Our 
artists,  indeed,  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  draw- 
ing is  not  needed,  save  in  outlines,  whereas  the 
modelling  of  each  internal  surface  involves  pro- 
blems of  foreshortening  and  perspective  as 
important  and  often  far  more  difficult  than  the 
precise  delineation  of  the  outlying  contour.  It 
is  hard,  however,  to  praise  too  highly  Mr. 
Storey’s  drawing  and  modelling  of  faces,  and 
whenever  he  studies  form  well  he  gains  intelli- 
gent expression.  Mr.  Yeames  exhibits  a smooth, 
careful,  cleanly  painted  head,  ‘ My  Pet,’  which 
shows  the  literal  manner  of  a portrait.  The 
artist  does  not  possess  the  gift  of  imagination, 
but  even  the  greatest  painters  have  had 
to  acknowledge  that  they  owed  more  to  labour 
than  to  genius.  This  figure  escapes  ordinary 
routine  by  the  management  of  the  background  : 
grey  in  the  dress  is  made  to  contrast  with 
deep  green  loaves,  which  recall  backgrounds  of 
the  old  masters.  It  is  a good  sign  when  an 
artist  knows  how  to  adapt  the  practice  of  well- 
established  schools  to  tbe  immediate  exigences 
of  the  picture  in  hand. 

Mr.  Field  Talfourd  has  achieved  an  unlooked- 
for  success.  ‘ Water  Lilies — on  the  Tiber  ’ is 
a work  that  proves  how  much  latent  talent 
has  lain  in  this  artist.  The  figures  of  the 
little  fellows  sporting  in  the  muddy,  not 
“ golden,”  waters  of  the  Tiber  are  well  drawn, 
and  very  charming  in  movement.  The  colour 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  opaque  and  monotonous, 
notwithstanding  the  warm  flush  of  an  Italian 
sunset  in  the  sky.  A picture  on  the  same  wall, 
‘ Waifs  of  Society,’  by  C.  W.  Nicholls,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  perfection  with 
which  a playbill  is  painted.  Thereon  may  be 
easily  deciphered  “Prince  of  Wales’  Royal 
Theatre,”  “Miss  Marie  Wilton,”  “A  Winning 
Hazard,”  “ School,”  &c.  But  it  strikes  us 
that  this  is  a trivial  kind  of  Art.  The  original 
playbill  might  have  been  bought  for  two- 
pence, while  the  poor  houseless  girl,  who  serves 
to  bear  out  the  title,  ‘ Waifs  of  Society,’  is 
but  indifferently  painted.  Of  genre  pictures, 
more  or  less  to  be  commended,  the  gallery 
contains  about  the  usual  supply.  ‘ A Rainy 
Sunday — Brittany,’  by  G.  H.  Bough  ton,  has 
the  character,  texture,  colour,  and  originality  of 
treatment  common  to  this  painter.  Briton 
Riviere  is  another  artist  who  takes  a distinc- 
tive position,  and  makes  a mark  wherever  he 
is  seen.  ‘ A Train-bearer  ’ illustrates  his  more 
comic  mood.  This  ‘ train-bearer  ’ is  a little 
dog  who,  holding  in  his  mouth  a lengthy  dress, 
apes  the  consequence  and  conceit  of  the  mis- 
tress whom  he  follows.  ‘ The  Empty  Chair  ’ 
is  an  interior  capital  for  tone,  keeping,  realism. 
This  artist  has  ever  something  worth  saying, 
and  his  ideas  he  puts  with  point.  Eyre  Crowe 
too  always  paints  with  a purpose,  but  the 
characters  around  ‘The  Village  Fountain’ 
are,  as  often  with  this  artist,  overdone ; thus  in 
this  picture  water  cannot  be  drawn  from  a 
pump  except  with  a solemn  intensity  worthy 
of  tragedy.  Mr.  Crowe’s  small  picture, 
‘ Returning  from  Church,’  is  one  of  his  very  best 
products : the  artist — while  here,  as  ever,  clever 
— does  not  overstep  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
Mr.  Lionel  Smythe  is  more  singular  than  suc- 
cessful in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subject, 
‘A  Thick  Night  off  the  Goodwins.’  The  dark 
cabin  of  the  vessel  he  lights  and  colours 
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strongly ; this  striking  effect  is  gained  easily 
by  somewhat  coarse  execution.  The  rude 
naturalism  of  the  picture  cannot  find  stronger 
contrast  than  in  the  artificial  and  highly- 
polished  contribution  of  G.  Koberwein,  ‘ The 
Old  Music-Room  : ’ each  work,  in  opposite  ways, 
is  equally  objectionable.  Mr.  Koberwein  is 
smooth  and  waxy : we  are  glad  to  think  the 
style,  though  the  result  of  skill  and  training,  is 
wholly  foreign  to  our  English  school.  Two 
ladies  deserve  a word  of  recognition : ‘ The 
Old  Path,’  by  Miss  AJyce  Thornycroft,  is  a work 
of  promise  ; ‘ Wandering  Thoughts,’  by  Miss 
Starr,  has  the  power  of  a master-hand,  but  is 
somewhat  black,  and,  in  execution,  stops  short 
of  completeness.  We  note  a capital  little  study, 
‘Blowing  Bubbles,'  by  J.  A.  Vinter.  We  may 
also  mention  ‘Devouring  a Favourite  Author,’ 
a work,  by  Charles  Goldie,  which  attracts,  as  it 
deserves,  attention.  ‘The  Cup  that  Cheers’ 
may  be  named  as  a composition  which,  by  in- 
cident, character,  and  finish,  attains  the  quali- 
ties most  prized  in  genre  ; yet  Mr.  Kilburne, 
the  painter  of  this  popular  picture,  does  not 
prove  as  much  at  home  in  oils  as  in  water- 
colours— an  observation  which  applies  to  other 
exhibitors  here.  The  Dudley  Gallery,  indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  is  never  bo  strong  in  winter  as 
in  spring,  when  its  rooms  are  set  apart  ex- 
clusively to  water-colour  drawings. 

Yet  does  this  winter  exhibition  usually  make 
itself  remarkable  for  a class  of  works  seldom 
seen  in  equal  force  elsewhere.  In  the  present 
season,  for  example,  there  are  pictures  by 
Simeon  Solomon,  A.  B.  Donaldson,  Claude 
Calthrop,  T.  Armstrong,  G.  Chapman,  and 
others,  which  it  is  needful  everyone  should 
see  who  would  understand  the  existing  and 
more  abnormal  phases  of  our  English  school. 
Mr.  Solomon  exhibits  a characteristic  speci- 
men of  his  latest  manner,  ‘ The  Bride,  the 
Bridegroom,  and  Friend  of  the  Bridegroom  ’ — 
eminently  mystic  and  unintelligible,  yet  almost 
Eastern  in  the  harmony  of  its  colouring,  and 
essentially  classic  in  its  type  of  beauty.  The 
figures,  however,  want  strength,  and  the  senti- 
ment is  tinctured  by  affectation.  Mr.  Donald- 
son’s colour  too  is  unsurpassed  for  harmony 
and  intensity,  and  each  successive  work  he 
exhibits  shows  greater  skill  in  modulation  and 
manipulation.  ‘ The  Month  of  May  ’ — spring 
flowers  brought  to  the  altar  of  tho  Virgin — 
is  a work  eminently  artistic  ; and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  painter  is  in  a fair  way  of  correcting 
the  errors  in  drawing  and  execution  which 
have  told  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  earlier 
works.  Mr.  Claude  Calthrop  is  given  to  poetry 
though  ho  does  not  escape  commonplace.  He 
is  at  the  pains  to  append  stanzas  to  a couple  of 
pictures  which  most  people  will  pronounce  con- 
ventional, pretty,  and  far  from  nature.  The 
artist  is  distinguished  by  talents  which  should 
lead  him  to  despise  the  easy,  effective  tricks 
of  charlatans.  We  may  mention  certain  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Chapman 
as  ultra  examples  of  that  school  which  seeks 
distinction  in  subjects  singular,  in  figures  un- 
gainly, and  in  general  treatment  which,  while 
it  may  possess  attractions  for  the  select  few,  has 
paramount  power  of  repulsion  for  the  many. 

We  wish  space  were  at  our  disposal  adequate 
to  the  merits  of  the  landscapes  exhibited, 
though  perhaps  most  outrageous  works  might 
demand  widest  limits.  To  be  brief  then,  let  us 
simply  enumerate  some  few  works.  Mr.  Oakes, 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  we  may  pass  by, 
because  we  have  seen  them  better.  Mr.  Harry 
Goodwin  and  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  also  Mr. 
Ditchfield,  are  artists  too  far  from  accustomed 
standards  to  be  discussed  or  disposed  of  within 
a line.  We  may,  however,  venture  to  observe 
that  their  latest  achievements  in  no  material 
degree  alter  the  dubious  position  which  they 
have  hitherto  held.  The  talent  of  these  artists, 
however,  deserves,  as  it  obtains,  recognition, 
though  scarcely  perhaps  beyond  these  walls. 
The  public  will  do  well  to  observe  studies  by 
J.  S.  Raven,  C.  N.  Hemy,  C.  P.  Knight, 
E.  C.  Sterling,  and  R.  C.  Leslie,  as  severally 
more  or  less  true,  simple,  earnest.  Altogether 
we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  this  general  and  all 
inclusive  gallery',  though  it  evidently  sustains 
with  difficulty  the  standard  required  for  a first 
position. 
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STATELY  II01IES  OF  ENGLAND. 

(occasionally  open  to  the  people.) 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

Hemans. 

By  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  NOTE8  AND  DETAILS 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.6.A. 

No.  TX. — MELBOURNE  HALL. 

ELBOURNE 
HALL, which 
we  have  this 
month  chosen 
as  one  of  our 
series,  is  inte- 
resting from 
itscuriousand 
unique  gar- 
dens rather 
than  from  the 
house  ; but  it 
possesses  in  its 
historical  as- 
sociat  ions, 
and  its  con- 
nection with 
famous  fami- 
lies, a larger 
share  of  im- 
portance than 
falls  to  the 
lot  of  many 
more  preten- 
tious places. 
It  is  to  the 
history  of  the 
“Home,”  and 
its  charming 
and  curious 
\!  grounds  (which  are 
j liberally  and  wisely 
, opened  to  the  public 
^ on  certain  days  in  the 
t week)  that  we  purpose 
■ to  direct  attention. 

Melbourne  itself — 
from  which  the  title  j 

of  Viscount  Melbourne  is  derived,  as  well  as 
the  thriving  city  of  Melbourne,  in  our  far-  j 
distant  dominion  of  Australia,  takes  its  name — ; 
is  a small  manufacturing  and  market  town  in  i 
Derbyshire,  being  situated  on  the  border  of 
Leicestershire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  It  is  I 
only  eight  miles  from  Derby,  from  which  j 
place  it  is  conveniently  reached  by  a branch  j 
railway.  It  is,  therefore,  now,  since  the  open- 
ing of  this  line  of  railway,  of  easy  access  from  i 
that  great  centre  of  railway  traffic.  The  town  j 
contains  some  goodly  manufactories  of  silk  j 
and  Lisle-thread  gloves,  figured  lace,  &c.,  for 
which  it  is  much  noted;  and  it  is  also  well  j 
known  for  its  productive  gardens  and  nurseries,  i 
It  is  but  seven  miles  from  famous  Ashby-de-la-  i 
Zouch : the  splendid  ruins  of  the  grand  old 
castle  of  the  Zouches  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  in  the  kingdom — Kenil-  ; 
worth  scarcely  excepted.  It  is  within  3ome 
three  miles  of  Calke  Abbey,  the  elegant  seat 
of  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe ; and  not  much 
farther  from  Donnington  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Hastings;  and  Staunton  Harold, 
the  charming  residence  of  Earl  Ferrers.  In- 
deed, the  whole  district,  turn  in  whatever  direc- 
tion we  may,  is  full  of  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful places. 

Melbourne  was  from  very  early  times  a royal 
manor,  and  was  granted  by  King  John  to  Hugh 
Beauchamp,  but  within  a short  period  it  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  By  Henry  III.  it  was, 
in  1229,  granted  to  Philip  de  Marc,  from  whom 
it  again  passed  into  the  sovereign’s  hands. 
The  manor  and  castle  were  afterwards  held  by 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  to  Edward  I . , 
and  passed  to  his  son,  Thomas,  by  whom  they 
were  conveyed  to  King  Edward  II.,  who  granted 
them  to  Robert  de  Holland.  This  person  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a baron,  but  having 


joined  in  the  insurrection,  he  surrendered  him-  1 
self  at  Derby,  and  was  ultimately  beheaded  for 
high  treason,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
They  were  then  held  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster,  who  had  a grant  of  a market,  &c. ; and  i 
they  continued  attached  to  the  Earldom  and 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  until  1604,  when  they  were 
given  by  King  James  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  soon  afterwards  conveyed  them  to  the  Earl  | 
of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  they  passed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  country  around 
the  royal  manor  and  castle  of  Melbourne  sent 
many  warriors  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt ; and 
although  it  may  be  a question  whether  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  called  “ Derby 
Hills”  to  this  day,  or  those  in  the  Peak,  at 


the  north  end  of  the  county,  are  intended  in 
the  ballad, — 

“ Recruit  me  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 

And  Derby  Hills  that  are  so  free  ; 

No  marry’d  man  or  widow’s  son  : 

For  no  widow’s  curse  shall  go  with  me. 

“ They  recruited  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 

And  Derby  Hills  that  are  so  free ; 

No  marry’d  man  or  widow’s  son  : 

Yet  i here  was  a jovial  bold  company,” — 

certain  it  is  that  Derbyshire  men  were  among 
the  most  valiant  in  that  battle,  and  that  John, 
j Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
was  brought  to  Melbourne  Castle,  and  there 
kept  in  close  confinement  for  nineteen  years, 
in  the  custody  of  Nicholas  Montgomery.  After 
this  time  Sir  Ralph  Shirley  was  governor  of 
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the  castle,  which,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  there  is  now 
dismantled  by  order  of  Margaret,  queen  of  only  a small  fragment  of  it  remaining,  near  the 
Henry  VI.  It  was,  it  seems,  repaired  by  Hall. 

Edward  IV.,  and  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  is  The  Bishops  of  Carlisle  had  formerly  a palace 

said  to  have  been  in  “ good  reparation.”  In  and  a park  at  Melbourne,  and  occasionally  re- 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  sided  there,  the  palace  being  near  the  church 
was  governor  of  the  castle,  which,  when  it  and  tolerably  close  to  the  castle,  and  on  the  site 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Huntingdons,  was  of  what  is  now  Melbourne  Hall,  which,  after 


being  long  held  on  lease  from  the  See,  ulti- 
mately became  the  property  of  the  Coke  family. 

The  Cokes  are  an  old  Derbyshire  family, 
whose  estates  lay  principally  at  Trusley,  March- 
ington,  Thurvaston,  Pinxton,  Egginton,  and 
other  places.  The  head  of  the  family,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was 
Hugh  Coke,  son  of  Robert  Coke.  His  eldest  son, 


Thomas,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Sir  John 
Coke,  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  at 
Melbourne.  Sir  John,  who  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learning,  was  succes- 
sively Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Cambridge, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I., 
and  for  several  years  a member  of  Parliament, 


where  he  took  an  active  and  dignified  part  in 
the  debates.  He  died  in  1644,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  (by  his  first  wife),  Thomas 
Coke,  whose  son,  John  Coke,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leventhorpe,  by  whom, 
with  other  issue,  he  had  a son,  who  became 
Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Anne  and  King 
George  I.,  and  served  in  Parliament  for  many 
years.  This  gentleman  was  so  great  a favourite 
with  his  sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  that  she  pre- 
sented to  him,  among  other  marks  of  royal 
favour,  the  two  splendid  vases  now  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  Melbourne  Hall.  By  His  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  had 
issue,  two  daughters ; and  by  his  second  wife, 
the  Hon.  Mary  Hale,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  Queen  Anne,  he  had  issue,  with 
others,  a daughter,  Charlotte,  who  became  his 
sole  heiress  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  George 
Lewis  Coke.  She  married  Matthew  Lamb,  of 
Brockett  Hall,  and  was  the  mother,  by  him, 
of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  who  was  created  Vis- 
count Melbourne,  of  Melbourne.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  second  son,  William,  second  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne, 'who,  after  holding  many  important 
posts,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country,  became  Prime  Minister. 
His  lordship  married  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby, 
daughter  of  th6  Earl  of  Besborough,  better 
known  in  literary  circles  as  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb ; he  died  without  surviving  issue,  when 
the  title  passed  to  his  brother,  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb,  who  had  been  created  Lord  Beavale, 
and  had  held  many  important  posts.  II is  lord- 
ship,  who  married  a daughter  of  Count  Maltzan, 
Prussian  Ambassador,  died  without  issue,  when 
the  title  became  extinct.  The  estates  then  passed 
to  his  only  sister,  the  Hon.  Emily  Mary,  mar- 
ried first  to  Earl  Cowper,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  Viscount  Palmerston.  At 
Lady  Palmerston’s  death  the  estates  passed  to 
her  son,  the  present  Earl  Cowper,  who  now 
owns  Melbourne  Hall  and  its  surrounding 
estates. 

It  is  a somewhat  curious  circumstance,  and 
one  worth  noting,  that  [Melbourne  Hall  has 
been  the  seat,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  of 
two  Prime  Ministers,  and  that  the  titles  of 
each — Lords  Melbourne  and  Palmerston — have 
become  extinct. 

Tho  Gardens  and  Grounds  of  Melbourne 
Hall  are  its  chief  attractions.  They  are  a 
curious  and  elegant  r clique  of  the  old  style  of 
horticulture,  which  was  brought  from  Holland 
by  William  III.,  consisting  of  groves,  fountains, 
statues,  See.,  and  are  of  the  most  strikingly 
peculiar  character.  In  one  place,  on  entering 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  Lover's  Walk,  a. 
literal  tunnel  (the  outside  of  which  is  shown  in 
our  view  of  the  grounds)  formed  of  very  aged 
yew  trees,  arched  and  netted  and  intergrown 
one  with  another,  only  here  and  there  pierced  by 
rays  of  light ; in  another  he  finds  himself  by 
the  side  of  a basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
fountain  is  ever  playing  ; in  its  clear  waters 
magnificent  carp  are  ‘lazily  swimming  or  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  In  another  place  he  comes 
upon  a “cool  grot,” — a mineral  spring,  over 
which  is  erected  a charming  rustic  grotto  of 
spars,  shells,  stalactites,  and  other  natural 
objects,  and  bearing  on  a marble  tablet  lines 
by  the  Hon.  George  Lamb  : — 

“ Rest,  weary  stranger,  in  this  shady  cave, 

And  taste,  if  languid,  of  the  mineral  wave  : 

There’s  virtue  in  the  draught;  for  health  that  Hies 
From  crowded  cities  and  their  smoky  skies, 

Here  lends  her  power  from  every  glade  and  hill, 
Strength  to  the  breeze,  and  medicine  to  the  rill. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  laid  out 
in  ornamental  beds,  filled  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  dotted  over  with  groups  and  single 
figures,  and  vases,  &c.,  of  fine  sculpture,  of 
which  it  may  bo  interesting  to  note  that  the 
pair  of  black  figures  cost,  about  the  year  1630, 
£30,  and  the  Perseus  and  Andromeda  £45.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds  from  the  house 
will  be  noticed  an  alcove  of  elaborate  design  in 
wrought-iron,  bearing  the  arms  of  Coke,  which, 
with  the  central  basin  and  fountain,  is  shown  in 
our  engraving  of  the  gardens  as  seen  from  the 
Hall.  The  Scotch  firs  which  form  the  back- 


ground of  the  gardens  were  planted  in  the  time 
of  William  III.,  tho  boles  being,  in  many  in- 
stances, 80  feet  in  height,  and  13  or  14  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. * Leading  in  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion from  the  parterred  lawn,  the  gardens  become 
entirely  changed  in  character,  and  the  visitor 
wanders  through  sylvan  walks,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  impenetrable  yew  hedges,  and 
intersecting  each  other  in  every  direction — at 
every  turn  coming  upon  a fine  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, or  rippling  stream,  or  bubbling  fountain. 

One  of  the  walks  leads  to  a gentle  eminence 
at  the  junction  of  three  splendid  glades,  with 
gigantic  lime  hedges,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  tho  enormous  bronze  vase — one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  modelling  in  existence — called 
the  “ Seasons,”  which,  with  another  exquisite, 
though  plainer,  vase  placed  almost  in  close  con- 
tiguity, was  presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  her 
Vice- Chamberlain,  Thomas  Coke.  On  the 
pedestals  are  the  monograms,  “T.  C.,”  of  the 
Thomas  Coke  to  whom  they  were  given. 

The  Terrace  Walk,  formed  so  as  to  over- 
look the  magnificent  lake,  is  a pleasant  and 
favourite  promenade  for  visitors,  and  commands 
some  charming  views  of  the  grounds,  the  lake, 
the  church,  and  neighbourhood. 

The  Lake,  or  Pool,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  nearly  twenty- two  acres  in  extent,  and  is 


beautifully  wooded  on  its  banks  ; and,  with  its 
island,  with  the  swans  which  are  always  sailing 
on  its  surface,  and  pleasure-boats  frequently 
gliding  about,  forms  a beautiful  picture  from 
whatever  point  it  is  viewed.  The  gardens, 
it  may  be  added,  cover  an  extent  of  nearly 
twenty  acres  of  ground  ; and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  on  the  wall  near  the  Conservatory  and  the 
Munimcnt-room , is  the  finest  and  largest  Wistaria 
in  existence — its  extent  along  the  wall  being 
no  less  than  118  feet. 

In  the  Hall  itself  is  a splendid  collection  of 
pictures,  including  many  very  rare  examples— 
family  portraits,  principally,  of  the  old  celebrities 
of  the  Coke  family  and  others.  In  this  house 
Baxter  wrote  his  “Saint’s  Rest;”  and  here 
many  distinguished  men  have  at  one  time  or 
other  resided.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Gooch,  widow  of  Colonel  Gooch,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo — in  fact,  one  of  the  seven 
brave  men  immortalized  in  history  as  having 
defended  the  important  and  critical  post  of 
Houguemont  in  that  great  battle. 

Closely  adjoining  the  Hall  is  Melbourne 
Church,  which  must  be  visited  by  the  tourist. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  very  finest  and 
most  perfect  Norman  structures  remaining  to 
I us  ; reminding  one  forcibly,  in  its  massive  piers 
I and  other  features,  of  Durham  Cathedral.  In- 


■i 


KING’S  NEWTON  ; AS  IT  WAS. 


deed,  it  is  far  more  of  a cathedral  in  appearance 
than  a parish  church.  The  western  doorway 
is  one  of  its  most  striking  external  features ; 
but  internally  it  is  full  of  interest  in  every  part. 


fruit.  The  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  its  picturesque  ruins  and 
grounds  are  now  open  to  the  public,  who  during 
the  summer  months  “ there  do  congregate  for 


DUt  internally  It  IS  lull  Ul  liitcicot  m . . ,.  , , • Our  An 

Its  monuments,  too,  are  worthy  of  careful  ex- 

fire. 


The  village  of  King’s  Newton,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  villages,  has  a literary  cele- 
Here  Thomas  Hall, 
in  1640,  re- 


amination. 

One  mile  from  Melbourne  is  the  pleasant 
village  of  King's  Newton,  with  its  Holy 

Well,  and  its  Hall,  now  in  ruins,  but  , .,  - „ ~ ' 

long  the  paternal  residence  of  the  Hardinge  brity  attaching  to  it.  Here 
family,  and  from  which  its  representative,  I ,™te,  . " ls,!om  ?.  C“5“‘,  .. 

Viscount  I-Iardingo,  of  King’s  Newton-the  , aided  ; and  here,  too,  lived  hpeeehly  the  Rural 
heroic  Governor-General  of  Indie-takes  his  j Economist  | Mundy,  who  wrote  The  Fall  of 
title.  This  distinguished  family  had  been  Needwood,  and  Needwood  rorest;  Mrs. 

settled  at  this  plac?  for  several  centuries,  the  , Green  the  authoress  of  John  Gray  of  W.l- 
Hall  being  built  by  them  >,’r»  U00.  Sir  loughby;  the  Ortons,  one  of  whom  is  known 
Robert  Hardinge,  who  was  Master  of  the  Court  ! by  his  “ Excelsior  and  his  Three  Palaces, 
of  Chancery  and  Attorney-General  to  Charles  , and  the  other  by  his  varied  writings-were 
II.,  resided  here,  and  was  visited  by  that  I residents;  and  here,  in  his  native  place,  stiUhves 
monarch,  who  remained  his  guest  for  some  days,  the  able  historian  of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Briggs, 
On  the  glass  of  the  window  of  his  room  King  : whose  works  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated 
Charles  scratched  the  anagram,  Crus  « _«».  " ^ged^a 

mmnrfuTiPP  “ TRp.  WnrfhiPH  of  Derbyshire 


being  a clever  transposition  of  the  words, 
Carolus  Rex,  and  meaning  “ To-morrow  I shall 
shine.”  In  the  garden  is  a famous  old  mulberry 
tree,  under  which  it  is  said  the  monarch  used 
to  sit : it  is  still  luxuriant  in  foliage  and  in 


* The  garden  views,  copied  from  clever  photographs,  are 
by  Mr.  Price  of  Derby,  who  lias  taken,  very  skilfully,  many 
other  views  in  the  neighbourhood. 


importance,  “The  Worthies  of  Derbyshire;” 
here  too  now  resides  the  author  of  “ Thurstan 
Meverell. ’ ’ The  locality  has  many  other  attrac- 
tions “too  numerous  to  mention.”  Independent 
of  its  great  natural  beauties,  its  most  attractive 
associations  are  undoubtedly  with  a grand  and 
honourable  past. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 

THE  LADY'S  TAILOR. 

H.  Marks,  Painter.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  Engraver. 

Mr.  Marks’s  pictures  are  always  among 
the  most  generally  attractive  contributions 
to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
because  one  is  almost  certain  to  see  in  them 
something  humorous  enough  to  excite  a 
smile,  and  clever  enough  to  give  satisfaction 
on  account  of  the  Art-merits  of  the  work. 
He  is  neither  farcical  nor  a caricaturist,  but 
an  artist  of  droll  fancy,  giving  to  subjects, 
which  in  themselves  scarcely  come  under 
the  denomination  of  comic,  a quiet  drollery 
that  is  irresistible.  We  have  an  excellent 
example  in  the  picture  here  engraved, 
where  we  see  Francis  Feeble,  the  woman’s 
tailor,  not  as  Shakspere  exhibits  him  in 
the  Gloucestershire  mansion  of  Justice 
Shallow,  to  be  “pricked”  for  one  of  Fal- 
staff’s  “ sufficient  men,”  but  in  his  work- 
shop. The  passage  in  which  Feeble  is 
brought  forward  in  the  drama  is  in  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IF.,  Act  iii.,  sc.  2 : — 

Falstaff.  What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble  ? 

Feeble.  A woman’s  tailor,  sir. 

Shallow.  Shall  I prick  him,  sir? 

Falstaff.  You  may : but  if  he  had  been  a man’s  tailor, 
he  would  have  pricked  you.— Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes 
in  an  enemy’s  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a woman's 
petticoat  ? 

Feeble.  I will  do  my  good  will,  sir ; you  can  have  no 
more. 

Falstaff.  Well  said,  good  woman’s  tailor:  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble!  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  ns  the 
wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — Prick 
the  woman's  tailor  well,  master  Shallow ; deep,  master 
Shallow. 

From  what  is  visible  through  the  open 
window  in  Feeble’s  shop,  the  gathering 
outside  is  the  prelude  to  what  has  transpired 
in  the  Justice’s  apartment.  Shallow’s 
officers  are  going  the  round  of  the  town 
recruiting  for  Falstaff’s  “ragged regiment;  ” 
one  of  them  holds  a scroll  in  his  hand,  or  a 
warrant,  with  which  he  is  about  to  serve 
the  unfortunate  tailor,  who,  unaware  of 
the  destiny  that  awaits  him,  is  taking  the 
measure  of  a buxom  lady  of  some  position 
in  society,  after  she  has  decided  upon  the 
material  of  which  the  garment,  whatever 
this  may  be,  is  to  be  made  : rolls  of  “ stuff  ” 
of  various  kinds  lie  on  the  table  for  selection. 
Some  discussion  appears  to  be  going  on 
between  the  courtly  dame  and  her  costumier , 
for  he  looks  up  to  her  face  in  a humorous, 
deprecating  manner,  as  if  he  had  given 
offence  to  the  lady  by  some  remark  on  her 
embonpoint : the  expression  of  her  counten- 
ance, and  her  attitude,  are'  both  sugges- 
tive of  remonstrance.  And  however  master 
Feeble  may  have  the  good  will  to  fight 
valiantly  against  the  enemy,  his  attenuated 
person,  from  head  to  foot,  would  make  but 
a sorry  stand  in  front  of  the  foe. 

There  is  another,  and  by  no  means  an 
unimportant,  personage  in  the  picture : 
this,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  the  lady’s 
husband,  contemplating  the  scene  with 
feelings  something  between  astonishment 
and  heroic  submission  to  the  result  as 
regards  his  purse.  There  are  few  husbands 
in  our  own  time  solicitous  to  go  “ shopping  ” 
with  their  wives  : it  is  a momentous  affair, 
and  when  undertaken,  has  to  be  borne,  and 
generally  is  borne,  with  a spirit  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  martyrdom.  It  must  have 
been  the  same  in  the  days  of  Henry  IY.  : 
the  worthy  gentleman  introduced  by  Mr. 
Marks  into  the  tailor’s  place  of  business 
seems  but  ill  at  ease,  and  sits  on  the  stool 
as  if  it  were  one  of  repentance  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  beguiled  into  such 
an  act  of  indiscretion.  This  figure  is  capital, 
and  of  immense  value  to  the  composition. 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  I860. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of“  The  Art- Journal.  ” 
ART-EDUCATION  IN  STUTTGARDT. 

Sir, — While  the  question  of  national  educa- 
tion is  occupying  the  mind  of  the  English 
public,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  this  country.  I 
therefore  venture  to  send  you  a few  remarks 
upon  what  I have  noticed  here,  in  the  belief 
that  we  in  England  may  gather  some  useful 
ideas  from  what  is  going  on  in  Wurtemburg. 

In  this  little  country  the  educational  system 
occupies  a very  prominent  position,  and  receives 
an  amount  of  support  from  the  State,  and  of 
attention  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
that  produces  results  deserving  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  about  to  frame  for  us,  in  England, 
anew  or  extended  system  of  national  education. 

The  compulsory  system  is  adopted,  and  the 
primary  schools  are  universally  well  attended. 
There  is  a mixture  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
population,  varying  in  relative  proportions, 
throughout  the  country ; and  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  members  of  the  two  branches  of 
Christian  faith  appears  to  he  zealously  carried 
out,  without  discord  or  material  inconvenience. 

I need  allude  no  further  to  the  question  of 
general  education  than  to  say,  that  the  system 
adopted  is  worthy  the  attentive  consideration  of 
those  who  would  work  out  a successful  scheme 
for  England,  as  it  combines  many  of  the  re- 
quirements we  need,  and  conquers  some  of  the 
difficulties  against  which  we  have  to  contend. 

My  present  object  is  to  notice  a few  features 
connected  with  Art  and  technical  education 
which  I have  observed  during  my  short  stay  in 
this  country,  or  gathered  from  information  most 
kindly  afforded  by  President  Yon  Steinbeis  and 
Mr.  Diefenbach  of  Stuttgardt,  and  by  Mr. 
Bauer,  teacher  of  engraving,  &c.,  in  Gmiind. 

Here  technical  anil  Art  education  are  inti- 
mately and  universally  connected  with  tho 
general  system  ; they  form,  in  fact,  an  important 
part  of  it,  and  have  departments  throughout  the 
country  open  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  and 
profit  by  them.  In  Stuttgardt  there  is  a central 
establishment,  with  a museum  of  Arts  and 
Industry,  and  a manufactory  of  models  and 
copies  of  works  of  Art,  having  schools  for 
drawing,  modelling,  and  design  carried  on  under 
the  same  roof.  This  establishment  is  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Von  Steinbeis,  to  whose  efforts, 
since  1851,  much  of  the  educational  progress 
of  the  kingdom  is  due.  There  is  also  a Poly- 
technic Institution,  in  which  various  advanced 
branches  of  Art  and  Science  are  taught,  by 
eminent  professors,  at  a very  trifling  cost  to 
the  students.  This  institution  contains  spacious 
lecture  and  class-rooms,  and  possesses  collections 
of  models  and  drawings  for  the  various  schools 
of  engineering,  design,  architecture,  and  mecha- 
nics ; also  an  excellent  chemical  laboratory.  It 
is  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  State,  and  is 
independent  of  the  Industrial  Museum  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Von  Steinbeis. 

The  Art  and  technical  schools  throughout 
the  provinces  are  connected  with,  and  under  the 
inspection  of,  this  latter  establishment;  of  these 
there  are  in  the  provincial  towns  and  villages 
about  130  schools,  with  223  masters  and  7,000 
scholars. 

The  course  of  education  pursued  in  the 
central  establishment  in  Stuttgardt,  and  at  the 
provincial  schools,  is  founded  on  tolerably  correct 
principles  ; and  the  teaching,  though  not  superior 
in  quality  to  our  own  Government  Schools  of 
Art,  is  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  the  branches  of  industry  which 
exist  in  the  respective  neighbourhoods. 

* The  central  establishment  acts  a motherly 
part  to  her  scattered  offspring,  by  providing 
them  with  good  masters  and  excellent  models ; 
and  in  cases  in  which  she  does  not  possess  the 
class  of  copies  or  models  required  in  any  special 
locality,  permission  is  granted  to  the  master  to 
make  the  necessary  purchases  in  Paris  or  else- 
where ; one  half  of  the  funds  being  provided 
for  the  purpose  by  the  central  department, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  commune  in  which 
the  school  is  situated. 

This  rule  also  applies  to  the  payment  of  the 


master’s  salary,  and  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  school ; the  sum  contributed  by  the  pupils 
being  very  small  indeed.  I may  quote  one  or 
two  instances  of  schools  established  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  having  direct  reference  to  the 
staple  trade  of  the  place ; viz.,  Reutlingen, 
where  there  is  a weaving-school  under  an 
experienced  teacher.  Rottenburg,  where  there 
is  a school  for  wood-carving ; and  Gmiind, 
where  a teacher  of  chasing  and  engraving 
gives  instruction  in  the  artistic  branches  of 
their  trade  to  the  boys  engaged  in  the  exten- 
sive brass,  gold,  silver,  and  jewelry  manu- 
factories in  that  place. 

I visited  this  most  interesting  little  town  (its 
architectural  remains  are  alone  worth  the 
journey  from  England),  and  saw  the  school  to 
which  I have  alluded.  The  pupils  are  boys 
occupied  in  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  who, 
having  gone  through  a course  of  tuition  in  the 
excellent  drawing-school,  complete  their  Art- 
instruction  by  applying  the  principles  they 
have  learned  there  to  actual  work  upon  the 
materials  of  their  trade.  Already  well  instructed 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  Art,  they  go 
from  the  school  to  the  workshop,  and  from  the 
workshop  to  the  school,  and  thus  combine  Art- 
instruction  with  their  daily  employment. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  system,  if 
properly  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  have  suc- 
cessful results.  It  must  make  skilled  and  intelli- 
gent workmen  of  nearly  all  those  who  seek  the 
advantages  which  it  affords  ; and  it  must  also 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  talents 
of  those  who  possess  the  rare  but  valuable 
ability  of  originality  of  design. 

The  engraving-school  at  Gmiind  has  only 
been  one  year  in  operation,  but  the  results 
I saw  there  were  most  encouraging  ; and  I feel 
convinced  that  in  years  to  come  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  the  system  pursued  there, 
and  in  the  other  towns  and  villages  in  which 
special  trades  are  carried  on,  will  be  much 
more  fully  realised. 

From  the  most  recent  published  return  which 
I can  obtain  of  the  proceedings  of  the  industrial 
department,  I find  that  3,809  pupils  are  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  2,082  in 
mechanical  drawing,  and  1,394  m Art,  as  applied 
to  special  branches  of  trade. 

I have  put  these  few  facts  roughly  together 
for  the  perusal  of  your  readers,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  promote  the  adoption  of  a similar 
rational  scheme  of  Art- education  in  England, 
as  a part  of  our  national  system. 

If  we  wish  to  ensure  successful  results ; to 
elevate  our  artisans  to  knowledge  of,  and 
pleasure  in,  their  daily  work ; to  improve  the 
public  taste  ; and  to  produce  designers  whose 
ambition  it  will  be  to  create — and  not,  as  now, 
merely  to  copy — and  apply  things  noble  and 
beautiful  in  Art,  we  must  inaugurate  a more 
practical  system  of  Art-education  than  we  at 
present  possess.  It  must  be  a system  which  can 
adapt  itself  in  each  locality  to  the  requirements 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils  in  the  workshop  or 
the  manufactory.  W e must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  educate  our  working  people  into 
artists,  but  to  create  skilled  artificers,  artisans, 
and  designers.  Finally,  our  system  must  bring 
Art-instruction  within  reach  of  our  poorest 
classes,  without  being  a burden  to  them,  so 
that  we  may  gather  from  the  masses  the 
hidden  talent  which  will  be  found  to  exist 
abundantly  even  in  our  variable  climate  and 
in  our  smoky  and  unlovely  manufacturing 
towns.  A.  Harris,  Jun. 

Stuttgardt,  October  16th,  1869. 

[Our  readers  will  be  much  indebted  'to  our 
correspondent  for  directing  public  attention  to 
the  successful  efforts  that  are  generally  made 
in  Germany  to  give  judicious  education  to  the 
artisan.  When  the  British  workman  is  made 
really  to  understand  what  he  does,  we  shall 
obtain  a superiority  that  may  defy  competition. 
It  is  the  subject  that,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
demands  elucidation.  The  supremacy  of  the 
foreign  workmen — of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France — is  derived  exclusively  from  early 
training  with  intelligence,  while  too  frequently 
the  British  workman  is  a mere  machine — exe- 
cuting well  what  he  is  told  to  do,  but  seldom 
able  to  give  a reason  for  what  he  does.] 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  LXXXIX. — WILLIAM’ GALE. 

PHIS  painter  was  born  in  London,  in  1823. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School, 
r- v-\  } Brompton ; and  on  completing  his  ordinary 
3 VX$>  studies  there,  became,  for  a short  time,  a 
Pupil  in.  the  Art-academy  of  Mr.  Sass,  in 
! Bloomsbury.  In  1841  he  was  enrolled  a 
student  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  had 
awarded  to  him,  in  1844,  a silver  medal,  with 
• the  lectures  of  Professors  Barry,  Opie,  and 
Fuseli,  for  the  best  copy  in  the  School  of 
Painting ; and  another  silver  medal  for  the 
best  drawing  from  the  living  model.  In  1S45 
his  name  again  appears  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  the  reci- 
pients of  prizes  : a silver  medal  and  the  same  series  of  lectures 
being  awarded  him  for  the  best  drawing  in  chalk  from  the  living 
model.  The  books  he  did  not  receive,  as  he  had  them  already. 

Pictures  of  sacred  Art,  such  as  those  we  have  engraved,  form 
but  a small  portion  of  Mr.  Gale’s  labours  ; they  are,  in  fact,  among 
his  latest  productions.  We  have  before  us  a list  of  about  eighty 
subjects  exhibited  by  him  since  he  first  appeared  before  the  public, 
in  1845 ; and  out  of  this  number  about  ten  may  have  been 
suggested  by  scripture  narrative.  The  titles  of  some  of  his 


earlier  exhibited  pictures  show  on  what  variety  of  themes  he 
tried  his  yet  undeveloped  powers : such  as  ‘ Young  Celadon  and 
his  Amelia’  (1845) ; ‘ Phcedria  ’ (1846) ; ‘ The  Indian,’  and  ‘ The 
Voice  of  Mercy’  (1847);  ‘Merry  Mood,’  and  ‘ Florimel  in  the 
Witch’s  Cottage  ’ (1848) ; ‘Heloise,’  and  ‘May ’(1849);  ‘Chau- 
cer’s Dream  ’ (1850) ; ‘ Perseus  and  Andromeda,’  and  ‘ Cydippe  ’ 
(1851) : the  last  we  remember  as  a small  painting  distinguished 
by  much  grace  and  sweetness. 

In  this  year,  1851,  Mr.  Gale,  having  married,  chose  Italy  for 
his  wedding-tour,  where  he  remained  some  time  studying  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  especially  in  Borne  : in  the  year 
following  he  sent  home  for  the  Academy  Exhibition  ‘ An  Italian 
Girl,’  painted  with  the  finish  of  a miniature.  Another  Italian 
subject,  entitled  ‘ Going  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,’  was  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1853  : it  is  simply  the  head  and  bust  of 
a lady  wearing  a veil,  which  she  holds  with  one  hand.  For 
delicacy  and  transparency  of  feature  the  work  could  scarcely  be 
excelled.  A somewhat  similar  subject,  called  ‘ A Peep  at  the 
Carnival,’  was  in  the  same  gallery  in  1854 : it  is  a small  picture, 
representing  a girl  looking  out  of  a window,  exquisite  in  colour, 
and  painted  with  extreme  tenderness  of  flesh-tones.  In  this  year 
also  two  subjects  he  contributed  to  the  Academy  exhibition  mani- 
fested attempts  at  a higher  aim  than  anything  the  artist  had 
heretofore  produced : these  were  ‘ The  Wounded  Ivnight,’  sug- 
gested by  the  Fairie  Queen , and  ‘ Guiderius  and  Arviragus 
repeating  the  dirge  over  Imogen,’  from  Cymbelme ; but  though 
neither  work  is  devoid  of  considerable  merit,  both  bear  evidence 
that  the  painter  had  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  dealing 
with  grouped  figures  so  successfully  as  he  treated  a single  figure. 


Drawn  by  W.  J.  Allen.'] 


[ Engraved  by  F.  Wentworth. 


The  principal  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gale  in  1855,  were 
‘ Grisilda  expelled  from  the  house  of  the  Marquis,’  at  the  Boyal 
Academy;  and  ‘An  Incursion  of  the  Danes — Saxon  Women 
watching  the  Conflict,’  at  the  British  Institution. 

The  year  1856  showed  five  pictures  exhibited  by  this  painter, 
all  very  different  in  subject:  at  the  British  Institution  were  hung 
‘ Imogen  and  Iachimo,’  ‘ Paolo  and  Francesca,’  and  ‘ Happy  hours 


in  joy  and  hymning  spent;’  in  the  Royal  Academy  were  ‘ The 
Captured  Runaway,’  and  an  excellent  study  of  a head  of  Christ. 
Two  smaller  pictures,  * Summer-Time,’  and  ‘ An  Angel,’  both 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  composition  and  exquisite  finish,  were 
exhibited  the  following  year,  with  a third  work,  entitled  * The 
Fern-case,’  at  the  former  of  the  above  named  galleries.  To  the 
Academy  he  contributed  two  little  works:  ‘ The  Confidante,'  two 
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young  ladies,  in  a woody  landscape,  in  earnest  conversation  ; and 
* The  Exile  ’ — a French  refugee  seated  in  a small  room  with  La 
Tresse  newspaper  in  his  hand.  Both  are  most  charmingly  executed, 
but  the  latter,  in  subject  and  delicate  manipulation,  might  be 
owned  by  Meissonier  without  compromising  his  almost  unrivalled 
talents.  It  would  only  be  repeating  the  above  remarks  were  we 
to  comment  upon  the  three  cabinet-pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Gale  to 
the  Academy  in  1858 : ‘ The  Sorrowful  Days  of  Evangeline,’ 
‘The  Happy  Days  of  Evangeline,’  a pair;  and  ‘Two  Lovers 
whispering  by  an  Orchard-wall : ’ all  of  them  perfect  gems  of  Art. 
In  1859  we  find  him  still  pursuing  the  same  successful  course  of 
painting,  in  ‘Little  Grandmamma,’  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution ; and  in  ‘ Grace  Harvey’s  Visit  to  the  Sick  Child,’ 
from  Kingsley’s  Two  Years  Ago ; * Love  thy  Mother,  Little  One ; ’ 
and  ‘ Chess-players — “ Guard  your  Queen*!  ” ’ hung  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy. 

A single  picture  in  each  of  these  two  galleries  made  up  the 
complement  of  Mr.  Gale’s  exhibited  works  in  the  year  following  : 


namely,  ‘Mother  and  Child,’  in  the  Institution;  and  ‘Columbus 
in  Chains,’  in  the  Academy : the  latter  picture  an  historical 
incident  admirably  treated  and  elaborate  in  finish. 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Gale,  on  his  journey  into  Italy,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  did  not  pass  through  Germany  without 
transferring  to  his  sketch-book  something  that  arrested  his 
attention  by  the  way.  Probably  two  pictures,  exhibited  in  1861, 
owe  their  origin  to  this  continental  trip  : one,  ‘ A German  Flower- 
Girl,’  in  the  British  Institution;  the  other,  ‘ Land  Leben,’  in  the 
Academy ; where  at  the  same  time  he  exhibited  ‘ Eyes  to  the 
Blind,’  ‘The  Father’s  Blessing,’  and  ‘Naples  in  1859.’  We  have 
yet  so  many  subsequent  pictures  to  mention  that  our  limited  space 
precludes  comment  on  these.  For  the  same  reason  we  must  pasn 
over,  with  the  simple  enumeration  of  their  titles,  his  productions 
of  the  year  immediately  following:  ‘Evangeline,’  a head  only; 
* After  the  Spanish,’  the  head  and  bust  of  a Spanish  female — both 
in  the  British  Institution ; ‘ God’s  Messenger,’  ‘ Autumn,’  ‘ The 
Sick  Wife,’  and  ‘ Rejected  Addresses,’  all  in  the  Academy. 


Drawn  by  W.  J.  Alien. J “ SICK,  AND  IN  PBISON.”  [Engraved  by  F.  Wentworth. 


In  the  autumn  of  1862  Mr.  Gale  visited  the  Holy  Land,  making 
Jerusalem  his  head- quarters.  The  journey  evidently  turned  the 
current  of  his  Art-conceptions,  for  from  this  period  commenced 
the  series  of  pictures  of  Eastern  life  and  sacred  subjects  which 
have  formed  the  staple  of  his  subsequent  labours.  A second 
visit  to  the  same  deeply  interesting  country  in  1867,  when  he 
located  himself  principally  at  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  confirmed 
him  in  the  course  he  had  taken.  His  works  now  assumed  a more 
important  and  a higher  tone  : the  first  of  these,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1863,  is  a scene  which  had  become  somewhat 
familiar  to  us  through  preceding  works,  of  other  artists,  ‘ The 
Jews’  Place  of  Wailing,  in  Jerusalem:  ’ it  bears  the  impress  of 
Mr.  Gale’s  minute  elaboration  of  detail.  We  find  in  our 
catalogue  of  the  Academy  exhibition  of  the  following  year  notes 
of  approval  appended  to  his  ‘Turtle-doves,  Jerusalem,’  and 
‘ Syrian  Fellahin  journeying;  ’ the  latter  suggested  by  the  scrip- 
tural passage — “ That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  ‘ Out  of  Egypt  have  I called 


my  Son.’  ” Of  four  pictures  exhibited  by  him  in  the  Academy,  in 
1865,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  ‘ Blind  Bartimetjs,’  now 
the  property  of  Thomas  E.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Thistle  Grove, 
Brompton,  to  whom  we  desire  to  offer  our  acknowledgments  for  the 
facilities  he  afforded  us  for  engraving  it.  The  group  is  skilfully 
arranged,  while  the  face  of  the  young  girl  is  an  eloquent  appeal 
on  behalf  of  her  afflicted  parent.  The  draperies  are  painted  in  n 
remarkably  rich  tone  of  colour ; and  the  quality  of  light,  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  massive  walls  of  Jericho,  is  well  maintained. 
Another  of  this  year’s  works,  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  just 
described,  is  an  illustration  of  the  passage, — il  A woman  having  an 
alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment.”  The  figure  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  acquired  power  if  painted 
in  a less  elaborate  manner ; but,  as  was  said  in  our  Journal  at  the 
time,  “the  artist  has  gained  a quiet  and  tender  expression  well 
in  keeping  with  the  act  of  affection  whereon  the  woman  is  intent. 
The  colour  is  marvellous  for  its  lustre.” 

Of  the  two  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gale  at  the  Academy  in 


1866,  we  much  preferred  the  smaller,  entitled  ' Nearing  Home  ; ’ 
the  other,  ' The  Offering  for  the  First-born,’  certainly  did  not 
quite  maintain  the  position  acquired  by  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  to  which  we  have  made  reference. 

‘Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,’  the  solitary  contribution  of  i 

1867,  was  hung  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a definite 
judgment  upon  it;  and  we,  unfortunately,  had  no  opportunity  of  , 
seeing  it  in  the  painter’s  studio,  as  was  the  case  with  several  others,  j 
From  the  distance  at  which  we  looked  at  it  in  the  Academy,  its  I 
general  appearance  was  favourable : the  subject,  however,  is  one  I 
that,  to  do  it  ample  justice,  would  test  the  ability  of  any  artist,  j 
Haydon’8  version  is,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  painted  by  him. 


With  two  comparatively  unimportant  works,  — * Hoses,’  and 
‘ The  Daily  Task,’  both  subjects  of  eastern  origin, — Mr.  Gale  sent 
to  the  Academy  last  year  ‘Nazareth,’  engraved  on  a preceding 
page.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  make  the  subject  an  example 
of  religious  Art,  strictly  so  called;  it  is  simply  naturalistic, 
one  may  call  it  domestic.  The  scene  is  the  “home”  of  the 
Saviour  at  Nazareth : the  apartment  in  which  he  appears  with 
Mary  and  Joseph  is  the  carpenter’s  shop.  We  may  remark  that 
the  house,  the  buildings  seen  through  the  open  doorway,  and  the 
various  tools  and  instruments  which  make  up  the  accessories,  were 
all  sketched  from  “ nature”  during  the  artist’s  visit  to  Nazareth. 
The  figure  of  Jesus,  who  is  removing  a wooden  plough  from  a 
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Drawn  by  W.  J.  Allen.  ] 


BLIND  DAK  TIME  US. 


f Engraved,  by  /■'.  Wentworth. 

The  Beturn  of  the  Prodigal,’  was  exhibited  with  it : 


distant  part  of  the  shop,  is  that  of  a young  man  of  agreeable  but  I composition,  ‘ The  Beturn  of  the  Prodigal,’  was  exhibited  with  it : 
serious  aspect : it  is  drawn  in  an  easy,  unaffected  manner,  yet  has  the  only  comment  we  have  room  for  is  to  say  that,  however 


3 aspect  . „ . _ 

dignity.  His  mother  watches  his  movement  with  loving  eyes, 
while  Joseph  is  laboriously  sawing  a piece  of  timber.  The 
composition  is  well  put  together,  while  our  reverence  for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene  is  in  no  way 
compromised  bv  the  familiar  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  set 
forth. 

* Sick,  and  in  Prison,’  is  engraved  from  a small,  but  well- 
painted  picture,  hung  this  year  in  the  Academy.  The  conception 
of  the  two  figures  is  excellent,  the  pose  effective  and  touching, 
and  the  heads  are  really  fine  studies  full  of  expression.  A large 


acceptable  this  artist’s  smaller  works  are,  this,  and  other  larger 
canvases  we  have  spoken  of,  show  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his 
practice  to  cabinet-pictures.  His  works  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  show  such  advance  in  many  of  the  highest  qualities  that  we 
trust  he  will  persevere  in  the  course  on  which  he  has  entered. 
In  all  he  does,  he  is  painstaking  and  studious ; with  a good  eye 
for  colour,  and  great  refinement  of  feeling. 

We  may  note  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  volunteer 
movement  Mr.  Gale  joined  the  “ Artists  ’ ” corps,  in  which  he  now 
holds  a captain’s  commission.  James  Daeeorne. 
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the  tenderness  of  his  taste,  than  the  gene- 
rosity and  the  nohility  of  his  disposition. 
With  him  criticism — which  is  too  often  an 
enemy  or  a detective — was  the  gracious  patron 
and  the  faithful  friend,  and  he  criticised  because 
he  admired,  and  because  he  loved ; and  whilst 
in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  he  would 
have  passed  over  every  error  and  fault  which  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself,  and  rest  upon 
everything  that  was  gracious  and  beautiful,  so 
in  his  contemplation  of  the  past,  he  has  brought 
forward  and  presented  to  the  English  mind  for 
ever  the  beauties  of  our  poetic  literature  in  a 
manner  so  vivid,  and  in  a style  so  graceful,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the 


he  was  beloved  as  a friend.  This  is  not  the  I 
place,  nor  am  I the  man,  to  adjust  his  place  in  j 
that  illustrious  company  ; but  I will  say  here — I 
will  say  everywhere — that  he  was  a true  j 
English  poet.  Not  merely  the  faculty  of  ima-  ! 
gination,  not  merely  the  presence  of  wit,  not 
merely  the  great  and  sedulous  accomplishment 
of  our  literature,  not  these  things  alone  made 
him  a poet— he  was  bom  one,  and  died  one. 
There  is  one  sphere  of  literature  in  which  I 
think  I may  say  he  was  absolutely  eminent — I 
mean  that  of  poetical  criticism.  In  that  field  I 
place  him  before  any  other  man  of  letters  in  this 
country.  What  made  him  so  eminent  in  this 
was  no  less  the  acuteness  of  his  penetration  and 
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According  to  promise,  we  present  to  our 
readers  an  engraving  of  the  Memorial  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  “ inaugurated  ” at  Kensal  Green,  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  of  October,  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton, who,  himself  a graceful  poet,  was  fitly 
chosen  to  discharge  the  agreeable  duty.  It 
was  “ uncovered  ” in  the  presence  of  about  two- 
hundred  persons,  many  of  them  being  friends 
of  Leigh  Hunt ; Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  his  son, 
was  also  present  with  several  of  his  children 
(the  monument  was  subsequently  formally  given 
over  to  him  and  his  family) ; and  although  the 
day  was  not  propitious,  several  ladies  were  in 
attendance — among  others,  Mrs.  Proctor  (the 
wife  of  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  long  famous  as 
“ Bryan  Cornwall,”  the  only  renowned  contem- 
porary now  living  of  Leigh  Hunt)  and  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Hall,  both  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  project  origi- 
nated in  the  Art-Journal ; its  editor,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  when  writing  a “memory”  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  no 
stone  to  mark  the  grave  in  which  he  lay,  in  the 
crowded  and  “ decorated  ” cemetery  at  Kensal 
Green.  He  printed  these  lines : — 

“ That  is  a reproach  to  all  who  knew  him, 
and  to  all  who  have  read,  admired,  and  loved 
his  many  works — a generation  that  reaps  the 
harvest  of  his  labours.  His  works  will,  indeed, 
do  both — they  will  be  his  monument — more 
enduring  than  any  of  ‘piled-up  stones’ — and 
they  will  preserve  his  name  for  ever  among  the 
foremost  men  of  his  age  and  country.  But  it 
is  not  right  that  the  crowded  ‘ graveyard,’ 
which  contains  sculptured  tablets  to  so  many 
illustrious  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  science, 
should  bo  without  one  to  this  great  writer  ; and 
I appeal  to  the  thousands  by  whom  he  is  es- 
teemed to  remove  from  England  the  reproach.” 
The  result  was  that  several  friends  or 
admirers  tendered  subscriptions  ; they  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  however.  The 
project,  although  by  no  means  abandoned,  was 
postponed,  until  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Mayer,  who,  with  more  leisure  than 
Mr.  Hall,  set  himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  its 
completion  ; and,  some  time  afterwards,  a sum 
of  £217  was  obtained,  which  was  deemed  ample 
for  the  purpose  contemplated.* 

Mr.  Durham,  A.R.  A.,  the  eminent  and  accom- 
plished sculptor,  had  originally  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  bust,  pedestal,  &c.,  at  the  bare  cost 
of  materials  and  employed  workmanship ; and 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  agreed  to  place  the 
cast-iron  railing  without  charge.  Ultimately, 
however,  both  these  generous  gentlemen  were 
relieved  by  the  Committee  from  their  promises  : 
they  have  been  paid,  though  very  moderately, 
for  their  admirable  work;  and  the  monument,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  has  been  erected 
“ in  memory  of  one  of  the  most  graceful,  genial, 
and  popular  of  British  poets,  essayists,  and  critics, 
whose  own  line  best  illustrates  his  character, — 
“ Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men,” — 
of  whom  it  was  said  by  one  of  his  many  friends, 
Lord  Lytton, — 

“ He  had  that  first  requisite  of  a good  critic— a good  heart 
to  whose  merits  Macaulay  bore  earnest  testi- 
mony ; and  who  was  thus  described  by  Thomas 
Carlyle : — 

“He  is  a man  of  the  most  indisputably  supe- 
rior worth — a man  of  genius  in  a very  strict 
sense  of  that  word,  and  in  all  the  senses  which 
it  bears  or  implies  ; of  brilliant  varied  gifts,  of 
graceful  fertility,  of  clearness,  lovingness,  truth- 
fulness ; of  childlike,  open  character ; also  of 
most  pure,  even  exemplary,  private  deportment ; 
a man  who  can  he  other  than  loved  only  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  him,  or  seen  him  from 
a distance  through  a false  medium.” 

To  these  tributes  we  may  now  add  that  of  Lord 
Houghton — pronounced  by  the  side  of  his  grave 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1869  : — 

“Among  that  generation  of  poets  Leigh  Hunt 
was  recognised  as  a companion,  and  by  the  best 


* An  addition  has  been  made  to  it  by  subscriptions 
among  the  committee ; but,  including  the  purchase  of 
ground,  making  the  brick  vault,  expenses  attendant  on 
the  ceremonial—  in  fact,  everything  included— the  entire 
sum  barely  amounts  to  £250. 


contribution  to  the  intellectual  education  of  our 
race.” 

It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a simple  monument : 
on  one  side  is  an  inscription,  underneath  “ the 
Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla”  (the  title  of 
one  of  his  books),  recording  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death, — October  19,  1784  ; August  28, 
1859, — and  on  another  his  own  memorable  line 
— “ Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

Monuments  far  more  sumptuous  and  more 
costly  abound  in  the  crowded  grave-yard,  but 
this,  in  its  pure  simplicity,  is  exactly  such 
as  we  believe  the  poet  would  have  chosen  for 
himself. 


The  “reproach”  at  which  we  grieved,  and 
desired  to  remove,  exists  no  longer.  The  grave 
of  Leigh  Hunt  is  not  without  “ a mark  ” in 
that  populous  city  of  the  dead,  who  are  not 
dead ; and  those  who  read  his  graceful  poems, 
genial  essays,  and  generous  criticisms,  will, 
hereafter, — and,  so  to  speak,  for  ever, — rejoice 
that  the  gratitude — his  due — has  been  expressed 
and  recorded  above  his  grave  in  Kensal  Green.  * 


* A list  of  the  subscribers  is  printed  with  a Bmall  but 
elegant  edition  of  some  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  essays,  published 
by  John  Camden  Hotten,  Piccadilly.  A copy  of  the  little 
book  has  been  sent  to  each  subscriber  to  the  monument. 


THE  CAPABILITIES 

OF  THE 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE  AND  PARK. 

"Where  and  what,  may  our  readers  inquire, 
are  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  ? By  what 
gracious  condescension,  or  by  what  colossal 
impertinence,  are  they  dignified  by  a name 
which  appeals  with  such  force  to  the  loyal 
admiration  of  the  British  public  ? Is  the 
palace  one  of  the  crystal  order  ? Is  the  park 
one  of  those  forlorn  wastes,  entered  by  gates 
designed  in  a style  which  might  be  justly  cha- 
racterised as  the  poor-law  Renaissance,  and 
spotted  with  disconsolate  little  newly  planted 
trees,  each  containing  about  enough  timber  and 
lop  to  make  a good-sized  besom  ? Even  if 
such  be  the  case,  we  would  speak  with  for- 
bearance, and  with  a desire  to  recognise  all 
capabilities  of  future  shade  and  grace.  Any 
open  spot  within  the  enceinte  of  our  vast  metro- 
politan province  of  brick  and  mortar  has  a posi- 
tive, or,  more  properly  speaking,  a negative, 
sanitary  value.  From  the  protection  of  Ken- 
nington  Park,  or  of  Paddington  Green,  to  the 
removal  of  Middle  Row,  Holbom,  every  attempt 
to  open  ventilating  areas  in  the  dense  hive  of 
the  metropolis  merits  ungrudging  support. 

In  fact  the  steady,  secular,  growth  of  the 
largest  European  city  is  so  rapid  as  to  make 
the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
the  respirable  quality  of  the  atmosphere  one 
of  primary  social  importance.  The  annual 
rate  at  which  the  metropolitan  population  in- 
creases is  such  as  to  double  the  total  amount 
in  rather  less  than  forty  years  ; so  that,  unless 
some  unforeseen  check  should  occur,  London, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  century,  will  contain 
more  than  six  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such  a 
demand  on  the  respiratory  supply  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere  has  never  yet  been  made  in  the 
history  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first 
importance  to  secure,  wherever  practicable, 
open,  planted,  spaces,  as  lungs  for  this  great 
capital. 

Of  all  such  localities,  whether  we  regard  the 
relaxation  and  pleasure  of  the  visitants,  or  the 
actual  chemical  effect  on  tho  constitution  of  the 
air,  there  is  not  another,  existing,  projected,  or 
possible,  which  has  the  capabilities  of  the 
noble  estate  on  which  II.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  bestowed  her  loved  and  honoured 
name.  Occupying  the  summit  and  the  slopes 
of  Muswell  Hiil,  one  of  the  chain  of  picturesque 
eminences  that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Lea  from 
that  of  the  Brent,  it  commands  a panoramic 
view  of  an  extent,  and  of  a beauty,  that  is  rare 
even  in  our  own  picturesque  country.  Four 
hundred  acres  of  fine  old  grass-land,  studded 
with  noble  trees,  watered,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastward  slope,  by  the  patriotic  work  .of  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  require  but  slight  service 
from  the  florist  and  the  landscape-gardener  to 
convert  them  into  a scene  of  positively  fairy- 
like  beauty.  On  the  crown  of  the  hill,  looking 
down  on  every  form  of  undulating  slope, 
shady  dell,  and  far-reaching  distance,  stands  a 
substantial,  well-built,  highly-decorated  build- 
ing, which  covers  beneath  its  weather-tight 
roof  no  less  than  nine  acres  of  land.  A noble 
central  hall,  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  is 
crossed  by  three  transepts.  A lantern  rises  at 
each  lateral  intersection,  and  a lofty  cupola 
in  the  centre.  Flooring,  painting,  glazing, 
gilding,  are  all  complete,  and  the  solitary 
watchman  who  tends  that  palace  of  the  Jinns 
has  not  discovered  a single  drop  of  water 
penetrating  either  the  admirable  roof  or  the 
well-fitting  sashes. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  park-like  scenery, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a sweep  of  naturally  ornamental 
ground,  almost  without  a rival  for  its  beauty, 
But  the  chief  charm  of  the  spot  is  yet  untold. 
West  of  the  building,  and  rising  on  a gently 
opposing  slope — which  is,  at  this  moment, 
divided  from  the  ground  immediately  surround- 
ing the  palace  by  a builder’s  hoard-fence 
that  inspires  the  most  lugubrious  forebodings 
— lies  a wild,  natural  garden,  clothed  with  the 
utmost  beauty  to  which  the  luxuriance  of  our 
northern  vegetation  can  attain.  On  one  side, 


a low  thick  hedge  of  holly,  pillared  by  noble 
oaks,  flanks  a grand  terrace  walk,  commanding 
a noble  view  over  the  slope  which  descends 
rapidly  from  the  prickly  barrier.  "V  ery  few  such 
oaks  are  to  be  found  within  the  island  : lofty, 
sturdy,  well-grown  trees,  not  marked  by  the 
hollow  boles  and  distorted  limbs  of  extreme  old 
age,  but  in  the  very  prime  of  vegetable  man- 
hood. Turning  at  right  angles  at  the  end  of 
this  semi-avenue — such  a scene  for  a lover’s 
fancy — tho  walk  skirts  a rapid  descent,  clothed 
with  turf  of  that  silky  fineness  that  denotes 
long  and  careful  garden-culture,  and  set  with 
a labyrinth  of  trees,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
study  in  itself.  A noble  cedar  of  Lebanon — 
there  is  a tradition  that  Linn  feus  himself  planted 
cedars  in  the  neighbourhood — rises  in  a group 
of  spires  like  a fore-shortened  Gothic  cathedral. 
An  oak,  which,  from  its  perfect  and  unusual 
symmetry,  deceives  the  eye  as  to  size,  and  looks 
like  a sapling  close  at  hand,  has  a bole  of  some 
15  feet  girth,  rising  for  24  feet  before  it  breaks 
into  branches.  Towering  Scotch  firs  look  down 
upon  their  coniferous  brother  from  a yet 
loftier  height.  Such  a sloping,  sheltered,  ro- 
mantic lawn,  would  have  charmed  the  very 
soul  of  Bacon. 

Turning  again,  to  avoid  green-houses  and 
kitchen-garden,  the  walk  is  bordered  by  a 
laurel  hedge,  and  overlooks  a wide  sweep  of 
country,  undulated,  wooded,  and  studded  by 
many  a spiry  steeple,  to  the  north.  Here  we 
meet  with  an  elm  standing  alone  on  the  turf, 
as  perfect  in  its  giant  symmetry  as  the  oak  we 
have  just  admired.  Then  one  of  the  cypress 
family,  that  rare  species — some  two  hundred 
years  old — in  this  country,  of  which  the  spiny 
leaves,  emulating  the  deciduous  habit  of  dico- 
tyledonous trees,  fade  in  autumn  into  crimson. 
Then,  perhaps  the  monarch  of  all,  we  come 
upon  a gigantic  chestnut,  which  seems  as  if, 
like  the  trees  once  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  no 
touch  of  iron  had  ever  fallen  upon  its  limbs. 
Twining  and  bowing  branches  droop  to  the 
very  ground,  and  rise  again — resting,  not  root- 
ing— to  emulate  the  vegetable  peristyle  of  the 
banyan. 

This  unprofaned  haunt  of  the  British  dryads, 
who  may  have  lingered  near  from  the  time  of 
Caractacus  himself,  is  not  without  appropriate 
inhabitants.  The  elms  which  form  an  avenue 
shading  the  northern  terrace-walk,  bear  the 
dwellings  of  a colony  of  rooks,  whose  ancestors 
have  reigned  in  this  airy  polity  undisturbed  by 
the  enormous  growth,  for  nineteen  centuries,  of 
the  vast  city  beneath.  Their  hoarse  call,  ques- 
tioning cry,  or  eager  and  querulous  chatter, 
completes  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  At  five 
miles  distance  from  London  the  visitor  seems  to 
be  fifty  miles  from  a city. 

We  speak  of  this  spot  almost  with  the  affec- 
tion which  an  adventurous  navigator  entertains 
for  some  new-found  island,  or  the  desert  pilgrim 
for  an  oasis.  It  is  a discovery.  How  many  men 
in  London  know  of  palace,  or  park,  or  grove  from 
personal  visit  to  the  spot?  No  description  can 
produce  the  effect  on  the  imagination  which  is 
the  result  of  such  a visit. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  this  spot ; which,  if  duly  preserved  and 
tended,  will  be  of  priceless  value  in  a few  years. 
The  menaced  inroad  of  the  builder  must,  at  any' 
cost,  be  resisted.  And  one  especial  advantage 
of  the  place  is,  that  it  presents  the  means  of  rais- 
ing, with  the  least  risk  of  failure,  such  a theatre  or 
lecture-room  for  the  teaching  of  nature  herself, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a denaturalised  city,  as  we 
might  vainly  seek  elsewhere.  Rural  nature, 
sylvan  scenery,  venerable  forest-trees  such  as 
centuries  could  only  produce,  are  there : gardens, 
floral,  horticultural,  and  botanic,  may  be  readily 
added.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a deft  hand 
so  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  nature,  that  a 
walk  through  these  grounds  should  be,  in  itself, 
a most  instructive  lesson  in  botany. 

And  then  were  a portion  of  the  nine  acres 
of  building  devoted  to  a gallery  of  zoology, 
how  admirable  would  be  the  result ! We  must 
have,  if  we  are  to  educate  at  all,  a Zoological 
Museum  for  the  people  — not  a long  row  of 
glass-cases  crowded  with  stuffed  animals  until 
they  confuse  the  vision,  but  a select,  well- 
arranged,  exhibition,  which  shall  display,  even 
without  guide-book  or  catalogue,  an  illustra- 


tion of  the  system  of  nature.  It  is  well  to 
collect  species — necessary,  indeed,  for  the  student 
and  for  the  teacher — but  such  a collection  is  all 
but  useless  to  the  public.  It  fatigues  and 
confuses  from  the  very  power  of  numbers.  What 
we  do  want  is  a series  of  typical  forms,  preserved 
with  the  utmost  skill,  illustrating  only  the 
Linnfean  genera,  or  natural  groups  of  equal 
magnitude  and  importance.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible so  to  arrange  these  specimens  that  even 
children  may  see  at  a glance,  what  is  the  order, 
and  how  ranks  the  hierarchy,  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

We  cannot  better  serve  our  countrymen, 
and  especially  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
London,  than  by  aiding,  in  any  manner,  the 
development  of  the  great  capabilities  of  Alex- 
andra Park.  An  outlay  comparatively  trifling 
seems  only  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  render 
the  spot  worthy  of  its  royally  bestowed  name. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  more  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  would  be  impossible  to  say  more  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people. 


LEIGH  HUNT. 

October  19,  1784.  October  19, 1869. 

Between  unnoted  birth  and  service  crown’d 
The  way  lies  fair  and  good, 

From  leafy  Southgate  to  the  reverend  ground 
That  holds  the  dust  of  Hood. 

Much  like  his  life  the  day  that  saw  us  there : 
Half  tempest  and  half  calm, 

Some  trouble  and  some  blessing  fill’d  the  air, 
Some  roughness  and  some  balm. 

The  waning  year  was  conscious  of  its  end ; 

But  o’er  the  autumnal  cold 
The  frequent  sunshine — a celestial  friend — 
Came  glancing  with  its  gold. 

Dreaming,  we  thought  of  lofty  souls,  by  death 
Uplift  beyond  our  star, 

Delivered  from  the  doubts  of  mortal  breath, 
Translated,  and  afar. 

Our  vanish’d  friend  we  almost  saw  and  heard ; 

And  Keats,  though  frail  and  bow’d. 

With  spirit  bright  and  singing  as  a bird 
In  some  Elysian  cloud ; 

And  Shelley,  with  a heart  of  quenchless  fire, 
All  earthly  storms  above, 

A mystery  and  a rapture  of  desire, 

Made  up  of  wrath  and  love. 

Lamb,  too,  an  elfin  creature- freed  from  woes, 
Yet  trick’d  in  smiles  and  tears, — 

A happier  Mary  by  his  side, — arose . 

From  unforgotten  years. 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  pass’d  in  memory 
by  : 

The  one  with  inward  looks  ; 

The  other  with  the  freedom  of  the  sky, 

And  of  the  mountain  brooks ; — 

And  Hazlitt,  in  the  light  of  hopes  fulfill’d ; 

And  Landor  clear  and  strong ; 

And  Byron,  with  no  poison-drops  distill’d 
From  his  immortal  song. 

The  living  were  less  living  than  those  dead. 
Enough  for  us  if,  fast 

Across  the  eloquent  phrases  that  were  said, 
Came  shadows  of  the  Past ; 

Enough  for  us  if,  standing  by  his  bust, 

Our  hearts  restored  the  man, 

And  clear’d  from  dim  forgetfulness  and  dust 
The  intermediate  span. 

The  sculptured  marble  mildly  took  the  light, 
And  shall  in  peace  remain, 

Companion’d  by  the  alternate  day  and  night, 
The  sunshine  and  the  rain ; 

While  he,  exalted  above  wordy  strife, 

Pursues  from  day  to  day — 

Pursues  along  the  ascending  beam  of  Life, 

His  immaterial  way. 

Edmund  Ollier. 
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ALBERT  DTJREE.* 

By  one  of  those  unusual  coincidences  which 
will  occasionally  he  found  in  literature,  as  in 
other  matters,  these  two  volumes  have  appeared 
simultaneously.  The  preface  of  each  com- 
mences with  remarking  on  the  fact,  that 
highly  as  Durer’s  works  are  estimated  in  this 
country,  no  detailed  history  of  his  life  and 
works  has  hitherto  been  given  to  us : this 
hiatus  in  our  Art-literature  each  author  desires 
to  fill  up  ; and  between  the  two,  the  reproach 
that  might  attach  to  England,  on  the  score  of 
neglecting  an  artist  whom  she  admires,  is  taken 
from  us. 

We  have  written  “between  the  two”  be- 
cause, though  engaged  on  the  same  subject, 
both  writers  have  approached  it  under  some- 
what different  feelings  and  with  different  views  : 
the  result  is  that  what  may  be  lacking  in  the 
one  volume  will  he  found  in  the  other.  Place 
d la  Lame  ! not  only  on  the  score  of  gallantry, 
hut  also  because  Mrs.  Heaton’s  volume  is  more 
pretentious,  larger,  more  richly  illustrated,  and 
more  comprehensive  as  a life-history.  The 
lady  has  made  ample  use,  hut  not  beyond  what 
seems  requisite,  of  the  materials  within  her 
reach ; while  Mr.  Scott  has  designedly  com- 
pressed his  within  a comparatively  limited 
space. 

Mrs.  Heaton  divides  her  story  into  three 
parts  : the  first  is  a most  interesting  biogra- 
phical account  of  Durer  ; the  second, 1 though 
she  “ does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  his  Art,”  is  entirely  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  his  works.  Her  remarks 
show  due  appreciation  of  the  master’s  genius, 
and  a fine  discrimination  of  judgment.  Con- 
trasting Durer’s  designs  with  the  more  peace- 
ful and  intelligent  productions  of  the  great 
Italian  painters,  she  remarks  that  “the  secret 
of  Durer’s  strength  lies  further  from  the  sur- 
face, and  requires  more  of  intellectual  and  ima- 
ginative effort  in  its  study,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  Italian  masters.  His  work  is  always 
transcendently  good,  hut  that  it  is  also  most 
beautiful  will  only  be  perceived  by  those  whose 
eyes  have  been  trained  to  seek  out  that  high 
and  subtle  beauty  which  lies  outside  the  region 
of  the  sensuous.”  A strange,  weird-like  ima- 
gination was  Durer’s,  which  keeps  one  spell- 
bound ; as  was  that  of  our  own  William  Blake, 
and  that  of  the  Belgian  Wiertz.  The  third 
part  of  Mrs.  Heaton’s  book  is  occupied  with 
the  journal  and  last  years  of  Durer.  No 
more  worthy  tribute  in  a literary  form,  to 
his  memory  could  be  offered  than  this  very 
beautiful  volume ; graced,  as  it  is,  with  ad- 
mirable photographic  copies  of  many  of  his 
choicest  engravings,  in  addition  to  numerous 
woodcuts. 

Mr.  Scott’s  more  modest  book  will  be  valued 
by  those  to  whom  the  other  may  not  be  ac- 
cessible. As  a matter  of  course  he  travels  over 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  his  cotemporary 
writer,  but  his  narrative  is  more  concise. 
N early  one-third  of  the  contents  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  an  appendix,  containing  an  ample 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Durer’s  engravings  of 
every  kind,  with  a list  of  his  pictures,  portraits, 
drawings,  sketches,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  collector 
this  list,  which  must  have  entailed  much  labour 
and  research,  will  be  estimable.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, perhaps,  for  Mr.  Scott  that  he  has 
unconsciously  entered  the  field  against  such  a 
competitor  as  Mrs.  Heaton,  yet  his  volume  will 
find,  as  it  deserves,  its  share  of  favour  among 
the  admirers  of  the  old  Nuremberg  artist. 

We  may,  however,  remark  concerning  both 
histories  that  there  is  in  the  early  life  of  Durer, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  his  friends  and 
associates,  a degree  of  uncertainty  which  neither 
author  has  attempted  to  clear  up  : this  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  some  future  biographer. 


* The  History  of  TnE  Life  of  Albrecht  Durer, 
of  NiiBNBERG.  With  a Translation  of  his  Letters  and 
Journal,  and  some  Account  of  his  Works.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
Heaton.  Published  by  Macmillan  & Co. 

Albert  Durer:  his  Life  and  Works.  Including 
Autobiographical  Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By 
W.  B.  Scott,  Author  of  “ HaLf-liour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Pine  and  Ornamental  Arts.”  With 
Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  Pub- 
s h ed  by  Longman  & Co. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


AET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PEOYINCES. 

Edinburgh.  — Mr.  George  Hay  and  Mr. 
James  Cassie  have  been  elected  Associates  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Ross,  the  last  elected 
Academicians. — The  students  who  had  attended 
the  classes  of  the  late  Robert  Scott-Lauder  in 
the  Trustees  Academy  and  in  the  National 
Gallery,  being  desirous,  as  we  intimated 
recently,  to  commemorate  their  appreciation  of 
their  master,  have  resolved,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  family,  to  erect  a monument  over  his 
grave  in  the  Warriston  Cemetery.  The  monu- 
ment will  be  in  the  form  of  a handsome  slab  of 
grey  Sicilian  marble,  with  an  alto-relievo  head 
of  white  marble' in  medallion,  and  an  appro- 
priate inscription  underneath.  The  subscribers 
have  intrusted  the  commission  to  their  fellow- 
student,  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  the 
sculptor  of  the  admirable  bust  at  present  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and, 
which,  we  believe,  will  shortly  be  placed  in  our 
National  Gallery.  The  influence  of  Scott- 
Lauder’  s teaching  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
ably favourable  on  Scottish  artists,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  positions  already  attained  by  so 
many  of  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  may  be  spe- 
cially mentioned  Herdman,  Pettie,  Orchardson, 
Hutchison,  Cameron,  Peter  Graham,  M'Whir- 
ter,  M'Taggart,  Chalmers,  tho  Bun's,  &c. 
Rarely  have  qualifications  requisite  for  a Fine- 
Art  teacher  been  so  happily  combined  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lamented  Scott-Lauder ; and  it  is 
gratifyingto  find  there  will  be  such  a becoming 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

Hamilton. — An  elegant  memorial  has  been 
erected  near  the  village  of  Cadzow,  in  honour 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  monument, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Heath,  Wilson,  and  David. 
Thomson,  architects,  Glasgow,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  open  circular  temple,  21  feet  in  diameter, 
raised  upon  a rusticated  basement ; the  columns 
(of  which  there  are  nine,  symbolic  of  the 
Muses)  that  support  the  entablatured  roof,  are 
each  15  feet  high,  of  single  blocks  of  polished 
red  Aberdeen  granite ; the  other  portions  being 
of  fine  sandstone.  Within  it  an  excellent  bust 
— a portrait  full  of  character  and  life — by  Mr. 
Mossman,  of  Glasgow,  has  lately  been  placed. 

Leith. — The  boldest  and  greatest  of  the  re- 
cent advances  made  by  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot- 
land is  the  revival  of  mural  decoration  within 
our  churches.  The  first  indication  of  Art  in 
Scotland,  it  spread  with  the  progress  of  the 
church,  was  swept  away  at  the  Reformation, 
and  was  henceforth  neglected  because  it  had 
graced  the  Catholic  chapel.  Its  revival  shows 
that  the  taste  for  Art  is  no  longer  soured  by 
bigotry ; church  ornament  is  tolerated ; and 
even  if  it  is  still  looked  upon  with  something 
like  indifference  by  the  Presbyterian,  the  heauty 
and  effect  of  polychromy  will  in  time  render 
its  application  universal.  Chiefly  in  the  smaller 
dissenting  chapels  has  it  been  ventured  upon. 
But  the  most  notable  example  is  in  the  church 
of  St.  James,  Leith.  The  decorations  here  are 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Clarke,  of  London,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  principles  laid  down  by  the  ornamentists 
of  the  early  church  have  been  closely  fol- 
lowed. The  chancel  is  enriched  with  scrolls 
and  diapers  in  dull  red,  the  constructional  parts 
in  light  blue  and  gold.  In  each  panel  formed 
by  the  arcading  is  a richly  foliated  niche ; 
every  niche  contains  a figure  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conventional  type  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  nave  and  transepts  are 
decorated  with  scrolls  and  stencilled  foliage 
above  the  string-course,  while  the  space  below 
is  covered  by  a dark  ground  colour,  diapered  in 
dark  red.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
highly  ornate  arcade,  containing  panels  with 
emblems;  and  on  the  west  door  is  a richly 
foliated  spandrel  scroll,  supporting  a winged 
figure  bearing  a shield  with  monogram. 

Basingstoke. — The  new  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute was  opened  in  the  month  of  October,  with 
an  exhibition  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.  The 
contributions  included  a great  variety  of  works 
— models,  paintings,  drawings,  illuminations, 
photographs,  needle-work,  &c.  &c. 


HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  so  well  known  for 
his  admirable  little  text-book  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, has  directed  our  attention  to  a series  of 
photographs,  more  than  1,500  in  number,  illus- 
trating the  archie ology  of  Rome.  A portion  of 
these  photographs  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  last  year,  but  the  third 
portion  of  the  collection,  of  which  the  catalogue 
now  lies  before  us,  consists  of  new  pictures 
taken  in  the  winter  of  1868 — 1869. 

The  subjects  illustrated  by  the  photographs 
are  clearly  and  systematically  divided  under 
several  heads.  The  first  series  is  illustrative 
of  the  modes  of  construction,  the  nature  of  the 
material  used — stone  or  brick,  the  method  of 
laying  and  bonding,  whether  opus  quad  ration, 
opus  reticulatum , or  opus  lateritium,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  ashlar-work,  honeycomb-work,  or 
coursed  brick-work.  Then  follow  views  of  the 
relics  of  primitive  fortifications  and  of  ancient 
roads,  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  Rome,  of  the 
aqueducts  and  their  adjuncts,  of  Imperial 
public  buildings,  of  temples  of  all  ages,  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  empire,  of  obelisks, 
tombs,  and  catacombs : thus  much  for  ancient 
Rome.  Of  mediaeval  and  modern  work  we  find 
selected  specimens  of  domestic  architecture, 
churches,  church  and  altar-decorations,  sculp- 
ture, mosaic  pictures,  fresco-paintings,  inscrip- 
tions, plans,  general  views,  and  peeps  at  the 
recent  excavations. 

Of  the  great  historic,  archieologic,  archi- 
tectural, and  chronological  value  of  this  mass 
of  accurate  information  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
speak  with  too  much  force.  The  crumbling 
relics  of  a mighty  past  are  saved  from  impending 
demolition  by  means  of  an  Art  more  imper- 
ishable than  that  which  deals  with  stone  or 
with  iron.  So  heartily  do  we  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Parker  that  nothing  but  duty  to  our  readers 
compels  us  to  criticize  what  we  must  call  the 
evidence  of  the  amateur  element  in  the  work. 
Very  many  of  the  photographs,  valuable  as 
they  are,  are  far  from  being  the  best  that  a 
good  and  experienced  photographer  could  pro- 
duce. In  some  of  them  the  indistinctness  is 
probably  due  to  their  being  taken  at  English 
hours,  and  not  in  that  early  morning  light  in 
which  alone,  as  the  natives  well  know,  the 
finest  pictorial  effects  are  to  be  grasped  by  the 
camera  in  the  climate  of  Italy.  In  other  cases 
the  optical  distortion  is  so  excessive  as  alto- 
gether to  destroy  the  architectural  idea  of  the 
building,  and  to  represent  it  as  pyramidal.  It 
is  a thousand  pities  that  the  value  of  a work 
like  the  present  should  be  marred  by  these 
negligences  of  detail. 

The  subjects  to  which  we  most  naturally 
turn  for  description  in  our  pages  are  the  frescoes 
and  mosaic  paintings.  These,  almost  without 
exception,  we  must  call  more  valuable  as  records 
than  as  pictures.  The  difficu  ties  of  taking  the 
negatives,  in  many  instances  jy  the  aluminium 
light,  have  no  doubt  been  considerable  ; but  in 
some  instances  the  mosaics,  seen  in  situ,  in  the 
general  views,  are  much  more  distinct  than  in 
the  special  representations  on  a larger  scale. 
The  grim,  severe  aspect  under  which  the  faces 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  other  Saints  are 
depicted  in  the  mosaics  of  the  ninth  century 
deserves  especial  attention.  If  the  dates  given 
by  Mr.  Parker  be  as  accurate  as  they  are 
precise,  the  contribution  which  he  has  made  to 
the  history  of  Industrial  Art  is  little  less  im- 
portant than  that  architectural  information  for 
which  his  photographs  will  be,  no  doubt,  eagerly 
sought,  and  for  communicating  which  they 
possess  such  remarkable  value. 

We  have  the  treasurer’s  report  of  the  Roman 
fund  for  archaeological  investigations  and  ex- 
cavations, January  to  July,  1869,  showing  a 
receipt  of  only  £178  Is.  for  subscriptions.  The 
expenditure  in  1869  is  £310.  We  hope  that 
those  interested  in  Roman  research  will  not 
allow  this  most  meritorious  investigation  to 
droop  for  want  of  funds — or  throw  on  the 
unaided  forces  of  Mr.  Parker  the  undivided 
responsibility,  as  well  as  the  undivided  honour, 
of  a victorious  struggle  with  time  for  the  pre- 
servation— for  the  intelligence  of  the  future — 
of  so  many  monuments  of  the  eternal  city. 
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RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  MINOR 

BRITISH  ART- INDUSTRIES. 

TWISTED  IRON-WORK. 

In  the  course  of  inquiry  among  the  utilities  and 
necessaries  of  everyday  life,  we  have  been  more 
and  more  convinced  that  every  material  which 
contributes  to  our  household  convenience  is  yet 
open  to  great  improvement  in  the  forms  and 
manner  of  its  production.  We  are  not  dealing 
here  with  the  costly  refinements  of  life,  but  with 
articles  which  have  been  necessities 
in  the  households  of  human  kind  since 
the  earliest  records  of  our  race.  On 
whatever  grounds  they  may  be  based, 
our  opinions  of  the  ultimate  excellence 
of  the  productions  of  our  day  are  de- 
molished one  by  one  in  the  face  of 
inventions  suggested  by  science.  It 
is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  at- 
tained to  its  utmost  perfection.  This 
vulgar  metal,  the  submissive  servant 
of  mankind  in  all  ages,  is  a common 
necessity  alike  with  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  insomuch  that  the  ordinary  range 
of  its  manufacture  is  familiarly  known. 

Yet  we  have  now  to  report  on  an 
invention  which  will  form  a new  start- 
ing point  in  the  manufacture.  It  is 
yet  in  its  infancy;  but  it  must,  in 
maturity,  become  a source  of  production 
extending  in  a variety  of  directions 
unknown  in  the  old  forms  of  manu- 
facture. It  commends  itself  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  by  the  cheapness  of 
its  products,  its  susceptibility  of  beau- 
tiful form,  and  its  adaptability  to  an 
endless  variety  of  uses  for  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered  unsuited  by 
the  costliness  of  production. 

The  invention  to  which  we  refer  is 
“ Tuddenham  & Co’s,  patent  improved 
twisted  iron-work,”  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Tuddenham,  of  Lambeth. 

At  present  the  material  is  considered  espe- 
cially suited  for  the  manufacture  of  chancel- 
screens,  communion-rails,  balusters,  window- 
guards,  window-sash  bars,  bedsteads,  balconies, 
palisades,  gates,  &c.  All  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  obtainable  in  cast  and  wrought-iron.  This 
is  true;  but  the  ordinary  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  without  the  united  and  essential 
conditions  of  cheapness,  beauty,  and  strength. 


designs  may  be  produced  in  cast-iron,  which 
is  afterwards  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
supposing  there  be  a standard  or  shaft  in  the 
composition,  this  is  twisted,  and  assumes  a 
prescribed  form. 

The  machine  by  which  these  forms  are  pro- 
duced is  very  versatile  in  its  applications.  Thus 
the  inventor  may  twist  an  entire  bar,  or  limit 
the  operation  to  a portion  only  of  its  length. 


The  two  engraved  designs  show,  in  very 
different  classes  of  work,  what  can  be  effected 
in  this  way.  The  vine-leaf  and  tendril  com- 
position is  an  arabesque,  so  light  as  to  rival  even 
decorative  painting;  the  other,  heavier  and  more 
substantial,  yet  playful  and  eccentric,  exhibits 
an  example  of  work  and  composition  adaptable 
to  screens,  gates,  and  every  kind  of  iron-fence 
work  which  can  be  enriched  by  ornament. 
The  execution  of  the  vine-leaf  composition,  if 
not  impossible  by  the  hammer,  would,  at  least, 
modelled  by  such  means,  be  so  costly  as  to  equal 
in  price  a rare  work  of  Art.  The  leaves  are  so 
thin  as  almost  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 


hand,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  imitate 
the  lightness  and  tenderness  of  the  natural  leaf 
by  their  tendency  to  fold  and  curl  up.  The 
most  delicate  structural  markings  are  given 
with  a precision  which  bids  defiance  to  the  most 
subtle  manipulation  by  the  hammer.  These 
leaves,  in  fact,  are  first  cast,  and  then  they  receive 
from  the  hammer  that  flexure  which  leaves 
commonly  assume  before  they  decay.  The 


composition  is  elegant,  and  it  might  be  adapted 
to  a variety  of  uses  in  which  it  would  provo 
highly  ornamental.  The  other  example  comes 
nearer  to  hammered  work,  but  no  handiwork 
could  rival  the  regularity  of  the  twist  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  ribbon. 

As  all  our  most  valuable  inventions  are  re- 
markable for  the  simplicity  of  their  primary 
elements,  the  principle  of  this  is  so  obvious 
we  are  surprised  it  has  never  before  been  applied. 
To  describe,  it  may  be,  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  the  production,  let  us  suppose  a bar  of 
wrought-iron,  the  profile  section  of  which  may 
be  diamond  shaped,  triangular,  or  quadrangular. 
This  bar  after  having  been  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Tuddenham  comes  out 
“ twisted,”  with  a beauty  and  regularity 
which  certainly  could  never  be  imitated 
by  the  most  cunning  hammer- work  of 
the  most  accomplished  smith.  To  take 
another  and  much  more  complicated 
example : we  see  a bar  of  iron,  the 
profile  section  of  which  looks  very  un- 
promising of  the  beautiful  result,  but 
after  the  operation  of  twisting,  it  comes 
out  as  a centre  rod  round  which  run  a 
couple  of  spiral  ribbons,  perfect  as  to 
arrangement  and  regularity,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
work  is  its  sharpness.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  imitating 
this  design,  we  may  call  it,  by  any 
handicraft,  and  much  less,  another 
which  we  instance — a bar  composed  of 
a group  of  evenly  laid  strands,  which 
comes  out  looking  very  like  a compo- 
sition of  twisted  bars,  and  so  curiously 
complicated,  yet  so  regular,  as  entirely 
to  set  aside  the  idea  of  the  labours  of 
the  smith. 

As  in  our  day  the  introduction  to 
popularity  of  such  inventions  as  that 
which  we  now  describe  is  in  the  hands 
of  architects,  engineers,  decorators,  and 
omamentists,  a novelty  which,  in 
consideration  of  its  merits,  addresses 
itself  to  these  professions,  must  com- 
mend itself  by  its  utility,  its  adaptability  to 
decoration,  and  its  cost, — and  by  these  three 
qualities  this  invention  is  eminently  distin- 
guished. We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  twisted 
forms  in  iron  as  employed  for  rails,  supports, 
and  bars ; but  there  is  a poverty  and  mono- 
tony of  device  in  such  productions  that  excite 
no  interest  in  the  observer.  The  metal  em- 
ployed is  not  restricted  to  wrought-iron;  but 


Again,  we  see  bars  twisted  half  to  the  left  and 
half  to  the  right,  the  division  being  marked  by 
a central  ornament,  usually  of  cast-iron,  the 
fixing  of  which  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  minor 
arcana  of  the  manufacture.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  power  of  thus  dealing  with 
wrought-iron  is  applicable  to  other  metals.  The 
company  shows  a section  of  polished  steel  twisted ; 
and  if  steel  can  be  so  dealt  with,  we  may  suppose 


that  most  of  the  malleable  and  fusible  metals  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  noticed  a very 
beautiful  spiral  section  of  a combination  of  iron 
and  brass,  admirably  suited  for  interior  deco- 
ration ; and  also  a variety  of  baluster-rails  that 
exhibit  some  of  the  forms  in  which  such  articles 
are  producible.  All  are  painted,  enamelled,  or 
otherwise  enriched ; this  treatment  generally 
assisting  very  much  the  form  of  the  rail. 
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The  application  of  the  invention,  we  repeat, 
is  in  its  infancy ; but  we  can  see  no  limit  to  its 
future  development  in  its  particular  department. 
Of  course,  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Tuddenham  are 
at  present  directed  to  the  production  of  utilities 
in  quantity,  for  it  is  these,  after  all,  that  constitute 
the  sound  basis  of  most  manufactures.  The  pre- 
sent productions  point  to  an  extensive  range  of 
exterior  and  interior  decoration,  which  may  be 
greatly  extended  by  the  production  of  rich 
castings,  finished  by  the  hammer.  Foliage,  for 
instance,  and  the  most  delicate  appliances  of 
enrichment,  may  be  cast,  and  afterwards 
formed,  and  even  modelled,  by  the  hammer. 
We  have  seen  a vine-leaf  so  treated  as  to 
communicate  to  it  the  tender  pliability  of  the 
natural  leaf ; and  if  objects  so  delicate  can  be 
effectively  reproduced  and  applied  in  enrich- 
ment, there  is  scarcely  any  object  that  is  not 
available. 

To  refer  more  immediately  to  the  commercial 
question  of  cost : the  ornamental  baluster-rail, 
in  cast-iron,  costing  so  many  shillings,  can  be 
sold  by  this  establishment  at  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  price.  To  pass  from  small  things 
to  great : a set  of  park-gates,  consisting  of  a 
centre  carriage-entrance  and  two  side-gates,  of 
florid  design,  in  wrought-iron,  would  cost  not 
less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  ; whereas 
it  seems  that  at  this  establishment  the  same 
work  could  be  executed  for  little  more  than 
half  the  sum.  The  invention  is  well  suited 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  fittings 
for  churches,  public  buildings,  and  offices. 
The  richest  designs  for  screens  and  altar-rails 
can  be  worked  out  by  this  means  ; also  lecterns, 
gaseliers,  and  ornamental  pulpit-supports,  with 
a taste  and  sharpness  which  might  remind  us 
of  the  elaborate  iron-works  of  the  German 
cinque-cento.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any 
work  executed  in  this  manner  can  be  repaired, 
should  it  be  broken ; and  this  advantage  which 
the  material  possesses  over  cast-iron,  that 
cannot  be  repaired  in  case  of  fracture,  enhances 
greatly  the  value  of  productions  in  malleable 
cast-iron. 

The  gates  at  the  Marble  Arch  present  one  of 
the  richest  designs  that  has  ever  been  executed 
in  cast-iron,  and  an  idea  of  their  value  is  sug- 
gested by  the  care  shown  for  their  preservation. 
If  these  gates  were  to  be  broken,  there  is  no 
means  of  repair.  Cast-iron,  as  is  commonly 
known,  is  much  more  liable  to  breakage  than 
wrought-iron,  or  malleable  cast-iron  which  is 
distinguished  _ by  the  twofold  advantage  of 
great  strength';  and  readily  admitting  of  repair. 
We  might,  were  it  necessary,  by  reference  to 
parliamentary  papers  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  old,  get  at  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  this 
very  expensive  work ; but  it  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  observe  that  the  mould  for  the  cast- 
ing would  form  a very  considerable  item  in  the 
column  of  details.  Of  the  design  we  say 
nothing,  because  this  will  be  a necessity  as 
well  for  malleable  cast-iron,  as  for  common 
cast-iron.  Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  recent  florid  iron-castings,  are  those 
on  the  staircase  of  the  new  India  Office.  That 
they  are  extremely  heavy,  and  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  rail  of  the  balustrade,  is  not  the 
question  here.  The  design  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  suggested,  by  a desire  to  show 
something  of  a kind  that  is  not  produced  in 
wrought-iron,  of  which  the  peculiar  distinction 
is  always  lightness.  It  might  not  be  impos- 
sible for  an  enterprising  artist,  with  mechanical 
assistance,  to  model  such  a work  with  the 
hammer;  but  it  would  be  at  a cost  which 
would  remove  the  production  from  the  list  of 
household  appliances,  and  rank  it  among  pre- 
cious works  of  Art.  In  all  ordinary  wrought- 
iron'  designs,  it  continually  occurs  that  the 
welding  is  performed  without  reference  to 
natural  form ; and  hence  the  charm  of  the 
allusion  to  vegetable  life  is  lost.  The  principle 
of  composition  employed  in  the  works  in  Lam- 
beth is,  we  believe,  enormous  pressure,  or,  at 
least,  some  effective  means  which  leaves  a per- 
fectly clean  joint. 

Of  this  invention,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  promises  the  production  of  works  in 
iron  and  other  metals  of  the  most  elegant  form. 
The  Company  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  principally  in  such  works  as  shall 

establish  it  as  a producer  of  necessaries  pre- 
senting advantages  not  found  in  like  articles  of 
the  same  material.  But  this  is  only  the  first 
application  of  the  invention.  We  can  see  in 
the  principle  developments  in  different  direc- 
tions, with  inevitable  modifications,  presenting 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  the  richest  and 
most  graceful  designs  at  a cost  singularly  cheap 
in  comparison  with  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
We  have  mentioned  having  seen  a vine-leaf, 
finished  we  may  say,  under  the  hammer.  If, 
therefore,  a vegetable  structure,  so  delicate, 
could  be  thus  treated,  any  similar  object  could 
bo  helped  by  the  finish  of  the  hammer  in  a 
skilful  hand,  to  even  a closer  imitation  of  natu- 
ral character  and  surfaces,  than  is  yielded 
either  by  casting  or  machinery.  It  will  not  be 
immediately  that  such  a consummation  can  be 
attained ; but  here  is  a means  of  executing  in 
iron  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  designs,  at 
a cost  greatly  below  that  of  ordinary  hammered 
work  ; and  allowing  time  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Company  in  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  invention  for  the  production  of 
necessaries,  it  will  not  lose  sight  of  its  value  in 
the  direction  of  Fine  Art. 

We  may  add  that  specimens  of  the  iron- work 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company’s 
sole  agents.  Messrs.  Bates,  Walker  & Co.,  27, 
Walbrook. 

H.  Murray. 

THESEUS. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURES  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

This  is  a very  different  example  of  sculp- 
tured work  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
place  before  our  readers,  and,  probably, 
will  be  less  acceptable  to  many ; but  our 
object  in  presenting  it  is  to  show  from 
what  sources  all  great  sculptors  for  nearly 
a thousand  years,  or  possibly  more,  have 
derived  their  inspirations  in  a greater  or 
less  degree. 

The  possession  of  the  Elgin  collection 
of  marbles,  in  the  British  Museum,  has 
established  in  our  own  country  a national 
school  of  sculpture  founded  on  the  noblest 
models  that  Art  has  ever  produced.  Pre- 
sumed to  be  the  work  of  Phidias,  they 
were  taken,  chiefly,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens,  erected  during  the  administration 
of  Pericles,  about  448  u.c.  The  princi- 
pal story  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the 
peristyle  of  the  building  on  the  southern 
side,  is  the  contest  between  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithm,  arising  out  of  the  follow- 
ing traditional  occurrence.  The  Centaurs 
were  invited  to  the  nnptials  of  Pirithous, 
king  of  the  Lapithse.  During  the  marriage 
banquet,  one  of  them,  named  Eurytion,  or 
Eurytus,  elated  by  wine,  offered  an  insult 
to  the  person  of  Hippodamia,  the  bride. 
This  outrage  was  immediately  resented  by 
one  of  the  guests,  Theseus,  king  of  Athens, 
1235  b.c.  — nearly  two  centuries  before 
David  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah — and 
the  friend  of  Pirithous.  Theseus,  snatch- 
ing up  a large  vessel  filled  with  wine, 
hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  offender, 
bringing  him  lifeless  to  the  ground.  A 
general  engagement  followed,  in  which  the 
Centaurs  were  defeated- 

The  grand  figure  of  Theseus,  here 
engraved,  is  one  of  the  numerous  statues 
that  adorned  the  tympana,  or  pediments. 
Even  in  its  sadly  mutilated  condition  it  is 
a marvellous  specimen,  in  its  anatomical 
development,  of  ancient  Greek  Art — a fine 
study  for  sculptor  or  painter.  Indeed,  the 
whole  series  of  Grecian  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum  cannot  but  impress 
the  mind  with  a sense  of  the  power  and 
elegance  of  those  wondrous  creations — en- 
during monuments  of  true  genius. 

FRENCH  GALLERY. 

SEVENTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

This  gallery  contains,  as  heretofore  at  this 
winter  season,  a varied  and  pleasing  selection  of 
“ Cabinet  Pictures  by  British  and  Foreign 
Artists.”  The  latter,  which  preponderate,  offer 
most  novelty  and  material  for  criticism.  The 
student  of  Continental  schools  will  here  be  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  not  hitherto 
known  in  England.  Stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude may  be  seen  from  afar,  but  lesser  lights 
are  altogether  obscured  if  not  brought  within 
range  of  close  vision.  Yet  some  of  the  artists 
here  conspicuous,  such  as  Porta  els,  De  Jonghe, 
Koller,  Devriendt,  Clays,  Schreyer,  shine 
already  in  the  clear  brightness  of  established 
European  reputations.  This  gallery,  as  usual, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  carefully  hung 
and  well  balanced;  the  art  of  “padding”  is 
understood  ; choice  pictures  are  forced  up  to  the 
eye,  second-rate  products  wisely  kept  in  subor- 
dination. Perhaps  the  collective  result  may  be 
a little  below  the  average  of  former  years. 
Still,  this  well-furnished  room  contains  not  a few 
rare  works,  which  no  true  lover  of  Art  can  forego 
the  pleasure  of  visiting. 

G.  De  Jonghe,  a Belgian  painter  of  wide  re- 
pute, repeats  a treatment  which  has  already  be- 
come familiar  in  this  gallery.  ‘The  Picture- 
Book  ’ is  primarily  a yellow  bed,  intentionally 
made  outrageously  yellow,  in  order  that  .the 
painter  may  show  his  skill  in  surmounting  the 
difficulty.  His  treatment  is  altogether  so  de- 
fiant that  he  even  seeks  to  relieve  a gold  frame 
from  the  surface  of  golden  silk.  Few  artists 
could  solve  so  hard  a problem,  though,  be  it 
observed,  the  difficulty  is  of  the  painter's  own 
seeking.  Koller  and  Devriendt,  who  have  both 
here  also  made  themselves  favourably  known, 
exhibit  two  characteristic  compositions.  ‘ The 
Visit,’  by  the  former,  is  managed  and  painted  to 
admiration : a queen-like  lady  sits  in  state  in 
a rich  apartment  clothed  with  tapestries  and 
wall  paintings.  The  style,  it  will  readily  be 
admitted,  is  mannered,  and  the  surface  has  too 
much  the  polish  of  porcelain,  still  the  work,  in 
its  way,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  A somewhat 
companion  picture,  ‘ Going  to  Mass,’  is  by  J. 
Devriendt,  an  artist  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  in  manner  with  the  late  Baron 
Leys.  ‘ Going  to  Mass,’  in  fact,  is  studiously 
medneval,  after  the  mode  of  Memling'and  other 
early  Flemish  painters.  We  have  nothing 
quite  corresponding  with  this  style  in  England, 
though  several  of  our  artists  have  of  late  been 
going  in  this  direction.  Great,  verily,  is  the 
diversity  which  at  this  moment  subsists  among 
the  schools  of  the  Continent,  as  indeed  may  be 
seen  at  a glance,  by  the  comparison  of  these 
mediaeval  products  with  a grandly  tragic  figure, 

* Jealousy,’  by  the  illustrious  M.  Portaels,  who  is 
known  to  have  fallen  under  Eastern  influence. 
This  well-studied,  stately,  and  deeply-impres- 
sive  figure,  fit  character  for  the  heroine  of 
deadly  romantic  deeds,  we  incline  to  accept  as 
the  least  faulty  of  the  painter’s  ideal  creations. 
The  treatment  is  supremely  artistic  : the  work 
has  quiet  power ; and  a certain  florid  decora- 
tion, which  has  been  the  artist's  bane,  is  here 
kept  within  soberest  confines. 

The  more  recent  and  realistic  phases  of  the 
Munich  school  are  represented  by  products 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  A large,  brilliant, 
but  somewhat  flaunting  composition,  by  Liezen- 
mayer,  a distinguished  pupil  of  Piloty,  has 
already  fallen  under  our  notice.  In  our 
review  of  the  Bavarian  gallery  in  the  great 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867  we  wrote : “Liezen- 
mayer,  in  two  distinguished  compositions, 

4 Maria  Theresa  nursing  a Child  ’ and  ‘ The 
Canonisation  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,’  rivals 
Piloty  in  technical  force,  brilliant  light,  texture 
of  paint,  and  handling  of  brush.”  The  first  of 
these  works  now  commands  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery,  and  has  never  before 
been  seen  to  equal  advantage.  Mr.  Folingsby, 
another  pupil  of  Piloty,  is  also  favourably  re- 
presented by  a picture  poetic  in  conception, 

‘ The  Song  is  ended.’  This  work  was  deservedly 
commended  when  first  seen  this  autumn  in  the 
Munich  International  Exhibition.  Notwith- 
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standing  these  and  other  gleanings  from 
Munich,  and  one  or  more  minor  importations 
from  Dusseldorf,  the  German  school  still  con- 
tinues insufficiently  known  and  ill  appreciated 
in  London. 

The  landscapes,  sea-piecos,  and  animal-paint- 
ings, which  we  owe  to  the  Continent,  merit 
attention.  ‘Three  Marines,’  from  Theodor 
Weber,  a well-established  painter,  who  appears 
to  advantage  in  the  Munich  Exhibition,  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  a reputation. 
The  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  Stan- 
field, Cooke,  Turner,  or  Fielding.  It  is  evident 
that  Weber  studies  nature  in  an  independent 
spirit ; and  the  pictures  ho  produces  are  admir- 
able for  movement  in  wave,  and  stormy  cha- 
racter in  sky.  M.  Clays,  the  distinguished 
marine-painter  of  Belgium,  delineates  once 
more  for  our  delight  Dutch  vessels  quietly 
floating  on  a tranquil  sea,  * Off  the  Coast  of 
Holland.’  His  manner  has  a charm  peculiarly 
his  own.  II.  Koekkoek,  the  Dutchman,  has  a 
couple  of  little  coast  scenes,  ‘ Loading  the 
Boat’  and  ‘Discharging  the  Cargo,’  which 
fully  explain  how  it  is  the  artist  has  made 
himself  a favourite  in  his  own  land.  The  greys 
may  be  a little  blue,  and  the  whole  effect  rather 
pretty ; hut  the  execution  has  sparkle,  and  the 
detail  truth.  ‘Punt  Fishing,’  by  J.  Maris, 
should  also  he  noted : we  have  from  the  first 
recognised  rare  quality  in  this  artist.  Also, 
near  at  hand,  should  not  be  overlooked,  charm- 
ing little  interiors,  by  P.  Seignac,  who,  a few 
months  since,  attracted  attention  for  a senti- 
ment thrown  into  small  simple  figures  akin  to 
Frere.  Lambinet  is  again  far  from  his  best: 
other  landscape-painters  are  taking  the  lead  of 
him.  By  Mrs.  Folingshy  we  observe  ‘ The 
Ferry,’  a study  from  nature,  commendable  for 
simplicity  and  for  truth  of  atmospheric  effect. 
We  conclude  this  rapid  survey  of  foreign  works 
by  bestowing  liberal  praise  on  A.  Schreyer, 
who  more  and  more  justifies  the  good  opinions 
he  won  when  first  seen  in  this  gallery.  ‘ Tra- 
velling in  Wallachia  ’ has  pathos  ; the  suffer- 
ing horses  arouse  sympathy.  E o artist  throws 
so  much  expression  into  patient,  mute  ani- 
mals. 

The  English  pictures  are  not  altogether  un- 
important, though  a large  proportion  do  not 
fall  within  the  range  of  criticism.  We  are 
glad  to  meet  Mr.  Creswick  again : ‘ Fording 
the  Stream  ’ has  the  quiet  charm  of  his  best 
manner.  Mr.  Leader  exhibits  five  landscapes; 
Mr.  Yicat  Cole,  one ; J.  Peel,  four ; T.  S. 
Cooper,  two  ; F.  W.  Hulme,  one. ; G.  F.  Tenis- 
wood  has  also  one,  a small  canvas : none  of 
these  landscapes  need  make  demands  on  our 
limited  space,  because  each  master  is  at  his 
accustomed  standard,  and  no  more.  Among 
figure-painters,  we  may  also  pass  with  accus- 
' tomed  meed  of  commendation,  or  its  contrary, 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  A.;  F.  Goodall,  R.  A.;  H.  Le 
.Teune,  A.R.A.;  E.  Nicol,  A.R.A.;  and  J. 
Archer.  We  regret  that  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves with  room  to  distinguish  between  the 
individual  merits  of  these  several  painters.  But 
Mr.  Long’s  large  panorama  of  ‘ Liberty  of 
Creed  in  Andalusia’  challenges  criticism,  if 
only  by  its  inordinate  dimensions.  Tho  work 
is  unequal : ambition  is  still  in  excess  of  know- 
ledge, yet  the  artist  makes  progress;  and  ex- 
ceptional passages  show  that  the  painter  has 
power,  if  he  will  only  put  himself  under  dis- 
cipline, to  win  a first  position  in  his  profession. 
J.  B.  Burgess,  within  the  same  Spanish  sphere 
of  subject,  shows  more  thorough  training.  ‘The 
Padre’s  Visit’  is  masterly,  brilliant,  yet  not 
overdone.  The  heads  have  character,  beauty, 
colour  ; and  the  realism  of  the  details  detracts 
nothing  from  the  dignity  of  a composition  which 
seems  to  concentrate  what  is  most  pictorial  in 
Spanish  life  and  character. 

The  Scotch  school  comes  out  with  more  than 
usual  strength  and  eccentricity.  Yet  T.  Faed, 
R.A.,  departs  not  from  his  later  manner;  a 
rustic  ‘ In  Doubt,’  combines  simplicity  with 
sentiment,  in  a way  that  is  known  to  be 
popular  and  marketable.  In  a different  man- 
ner, but  with  the  reward  of  the  same  signal 
success,  Mr  Orchardson  and  Mr.  Pettie  push 
still  further  their  previous  efforts.  ‘ The  Idol  ’ 
shares  the  merits  and  the  defects  identified 
with  Mr.  Orchardson : the  execution  is  care- 


less, scratchy,  and  incomplete ; the  colour  is, 
at  least  in  places,  not  only  dull,  but  dirty.  Yet 
it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  these  defects,  if 
they  he  defects,  are  not  only  intentional,  but 
are  consequent  upon  palpable  merits.  At  all 
events,  we  vastly  prefer  the  eccentricity  of  a 
man  of  genius  to  the  commonplace  propriety 
of  painstaking  mediocrity.  Mr.  Pettie  exhibits 
two  pictures : the  one,  ‘ A Hard  Fight,’  falls 
alike  under  the  strictures  and  the  praises  we 
have  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Orchardson’s  abnor- 
mal performance.  * Romeo  and  the  Apothe- 
cary,’ also  by  Mr.  Pettie,  is,  at  all  events,  one 
more  proof  of  the  artist’s  versatility:  the 

“Apothecary”  is  a literal  yet  imaginative 
conception  of  the  character : what  we  know  of 
the  Alchemists  of  old  is  embodied  in  this  wild 
and  fantastic  figure.  Mr.  Pettie  has  a vein  of 
quaint  originality,  together  with  a conception 
of  colour  with  a meaning  in  it,  from  which  we 
may  look  for  further  outcome  than  we  have 
yet  received.  Before  wo  quit  this  interesting 
gallery,  we  point,  close  at  the  door,  to  ‘ Indif- 
ference,’ by  G.  H.  Boughton,  a composition  of 
humour  and  of  satiro  singular  for  an  oblique, 
yet  eminently  artistic,  way  of  looking  askance 
at  a subject.  The  colouring,  as  indeed  the 
whole  treatment,  is  marked  by  the  character- 
istics of  the  French  school.  This  “French 
Gallery,”  indeed,  thus  sustains  the  reputation 
it  has  long  borne  : it  has  the  merit  of  bringing 
into  relationship  schools  which,  though  diverse 
in  nationality,  are,  by  the  universality  of  their 
aims,  truly  cosmopolitan. 


OLD  BOND  STREET  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

This  is  the  gallery  which  during  the  summer 
was  devoted  to  the  “ Supplementary  Exhibi- 
tion ; ” being  vacant,  the  proprietor  not  un- 
naturally thought  he  might  turn  the  tene- 
ment to  account  by  adding  one  more  to  the 
list  of  our  Winter  Exhibitions.  These  four 
rooms  are  small  and  but  poorly  lit,  yet  they 
furnish  hanging  space  for  upwards  of  500 
pictures  and  drawings.  As  to  the  basis  upon 
which  the  enterprise  is  founded  we  know  little  ; 
the  catalogue  does  not  vouchsafe  one  word  of 
explanation,  but  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  tho  management  is  vested  in  a committee, 
as  in  factis  the  case  with  the  “Dudley  Gallery.” 
We  further  believe  that  the  general  character 
and  aim  continue  similar  to  those  of  the  “select 
supplementary” — with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  pictures  do  not  now  come  before  the 
public  with  tho  distinguishing  qualification  and 
express  recommendation  of  having  been  re- 
jected elsewhere.  Yet,  on  looking  round  the 
rooms,  the  spectator  cannot  but  suspect  that 
some  of  the  painters  are  here  present  under 
a forlorn  hope  and  tormenting  fear.  On  tho 
other  hand,  we  confess  there  are  works  on  these 
walls  which  would  do  honour  to  any  one  of  our 
exhibitions,  not  excepting  the  Academy.  And 
altogether  this  gallery,  by  its  accessibility  to  all 
comers,  may  be  of  service  ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  “ Suffolk  Street”  is  far  from  impartial  in  the 
favours  it  shows.  And  there  has,  in  fact,  been 
often  before  some  place  to  which  artists  not 
over-well  befriended  might  retreat  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance  and  administer  mutual 
sympathy  and  consolation.  Formerly  existed  the 
“ Portland  Gallery ; ’ ’ more  recently,  the  “Corin- 
thian;” and  now  “Bond  Street”  takes  its  turn, 
and  deserves  as  much  success  as  any  one  of  its 
predecessors.  The  experiment  should  he  treated 
kindly  rather  than  critically.  There  is  many 
an  artist  in  the  land  who  is  struggling  man- 
fully without  encouragement  proportioned  to 
his  labours.  The  fight  is  hard,  and  the  reward 
long  in  coming ; the  door  of  this  gallery  then  is 
now  open  to  those  who  may  need  to  enter. 

Several  artists  of  consideration  sanction  the 
undertaking  by  thoir  presence.  Thus,  on  look- 
ing round  the  rooms,  we  recognise  works  by 
F.  Smallfield,  Rudolph  Lehmann,  J.  R.  S. 
Stanhope,  P.  R.  Morris,  B.  E.  Warren,  C. 
Lucy,  E.  C.  Barnes,  F.  B.  Barwell,  &c.  To 
Mr.  Smallfield  wo  owe  a clever  composition 
distinguished  by  character,  ‘ When  Lubin  is 


away : ’ the  artist,  however,  is  evidently  less  at 
home  in  oils  than  in  water-colours.  Mr.  Rudolph 
Lehmann  sends  an  admirable  sketch  from 
nature,  ‘ Oervara.’  This  small  interior — with 
detail,  sparkle,  and  tone,  worthy  of  a Dutch 
master — makes  us  understand  the  better  the 
admirable  backgrounds  and  accessories  which 
this  artist  has  occasionally  thrown  into  his 
Academy  pictures.  ‘ The  Net-mender,’  by  a 
young  Belgian  of  the  name  of  Jackman,  has 
promise : this  rustic  subject  is  treated  with 
breadth  and  power.  ‘The  Sick  Child,’  by  A. 
B.  Houghton,  has  colour,  character,  and  mas- 
tery, akin  to  the  manner  of  Air.  Pettie.  Not  far 
distant,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  a subject  well 
chosen  for  incident  and  action,  and  put  to- 
gether with  point  and  skill.  This  ‘ Attack,’ 
by  J.  W.  Bottomley,  is  made  by  a flock  of 
geese  upon  some  pretty  innocent  children. 
The  picture  is  well  painted.  On  the  same 
wall  we  notice  for  pleasing  simplicity,  ‘ Sunny 
Hours  of  Childhood,’  by  C.  Lucy.  The 
group  recalls  a picture  by  this  artist  in  last 
Academy : it  is  a pity  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  draw  tho  children’s  legs  correctly.  We 
notice,  in  passing,  a simple  head,  the*  Thoughtful 
Girl,’  by  F.  F.  Smith : this  unpretending  little 
figure  is  excellent  for  colour,  form,  and  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Rossiter  again  provokes  a smile  by 
his  drollery:  ‘ Tempus  fugit  ’ has  the  true 
character  of  comedy.  ‘Home  on  Furlough,’ 
by  P.  R.  Morris,  may  he  commended  for  drawing 
and  effect;  also  a work  by  this  artist  of  greater 
importance,  and  much  higher  merit,  pictures 
the  unhappy  Queen  of  France,  during  her  few 
happy  days,  sitting  with  her  young  child, 
the  Dauphin,  by  the  side  of  a fountain  at 
Versailles.  ‘The  Old  Song,’  by  T.  Davidson, 
is  above  the  average  merit  of  its  surroundings. 
This  drawing-room  interior,  with  piano  and 
figures,  is  refined  and  fairly  well  painted.  ‘ The 
Prawn- Seller,’  by  E.  C.  Barnes,  is  effective  and 
realistic : we  cannot  say,  however,  that  this 
clever  artist  shows  signs  of  amending  his  errors, 
which  lie  usually,  not  on  the  side  of  weakness, 
hut  of  excess  in  power.  There  are  pictures 
answering  to  the  name  of  Holmes  of  merit 
usually  encountered  among  British  artists  : in 
fact,  an  enemy  has  whispered  that  while  Bond 
Street  in  spring  is  supplementary  to  Burlington 
House,  in  winter  it  becomes  supplementary  to 
Suffolk  Street.  But  assuredly  such  medievalism 
as  Mr.  W.  Crane  suffers  underpin  ‘ November’ 
can  be  witnessed  nowhere  but  in  this  unselect, 
universal  collection.  A work  of  similar  pro- 
clivities by  Mr.  Stanhope,  ‘ The  gentle.Music  of 
a bygone  day,’  may  claim  apologies,  if  indeed 
any  apology  be  needed  for  a production  which 
wears  unmistakable  impress  of  genius.  The 
colour  is  that  of  the  old  Venetians,  the  sentiment 
worthy  of  Giorgione  : the  picture  is,  in  short,  a 
poem,  though  if  a little  nearer  to  nature  it 
might  by  some  people  be  preferred. 

There  are  landscapes  quite  up  to  the  ordinary 
average  of  other  galleries.  We  would  claim, 
for  example,  special  attention  to  a thoroughly 
true  and  careful  study,  ‘ The  Redlands,  near 
Leith  Hills.’  The  artist,  G.  W.  Mote,  who  is 
new  to  us,  ought  to  do  well  if  this  he  his  begin- 
ning. Mr.  E.  Edwards,  known  for  his  etchings 
and  oils,  essays  a most  untractable  subject, 
‘Bridge-Building  at  Blackfriars.’  The  artist 
who  surmounts  the  difficulties  here  involved 
may  encounter  anything.  Tho  picture,  however, 
is  unpleasing : it  is  a feat  rather  than  a success. 
‘ An  April  Day,’  by  W.  Luker ; ‘Near  Willesden,’ 
by  J.  Peel ; and  ‘ A Summer  Noon  on  Wimble- 
don Common,’  by  A.  W.  Williams,  are  all 
commendable.  Some  coast  and  river  scenes  by 
G.  F.  Tcniswood  must  not  he  overlooked. 

Among  the  water-colours  we  note  for  favour- 
able mention  works  by  B.  E.  Warren,  J.  W. 
Allen,  J.  J.  Curnock,  W.  J.  Miiekley,  J.  Mc- 
Cullock,  and  others.  But  it  is  obvious  that  up- 
wards of  250  drawings,  the  majority  whereof 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  wholly  transcend 
the  powers  of  criticism.  The  gallery  is  killed 
by  numbers : less  quantity  and  better  quality 
can  alone  save  its  fortunes. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  opens,  in  1870,  these  rooms 
will  be  occupied  as  they  were  in  1869 — by  “ the 
rejected.” 
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Royal  Sculpture. — Many  of  our  readers 
are  aware  that  a bust  of  the  Queen,  by  the 
Princess  Louise,  was  exhibited  this  year  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  subsequently 
presented  by  her  Majesty  to  that  institu- 
tion. We  learn  from  a French  paper,  the 
Momteur  des  Beaux  Arts,  that  the  “ Prin- 
cess Alice  is  putting  the  finishing  stroke 
to  a bust  of  her  nephew,  the  Prince  Frede- 
rick William,  of  Prussia,  as  a gift  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.” 

The  Royal  Academy  invites  contribu- 
tions to  an  intended  exhibition  of  the 
“ Works  of  Old  Masters,  associated  with  the 
Works  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  and  C.  Stan- 
field, R.A.”  We  presume — for  the  circular 
of  invitation  is  rather  obscurely  expressed — 
that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  on  the  plan  of 
that  adopted  in  the  winter  months  at  the 
late  British  Institution ; that  is,  the  collec- 
tion will  consist  of  pictures  by  the  old 
continental  artists,  with  the  addition  of 
works  by  deceased  British  painters.  We 
are  gratified  to  see  such  a revival  an- 
nounced ; and  as  the  rooms  at  Burlington 
House  are  ample,  we  may  look  forward  to 
a goodly  display.  The  Academy  has  done 
wisely  in  initiating  such  a re-movement : 
it  is  proposed  to  open  the  exhibition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Layard  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Ayrton  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  : 
certainly  the  first-named  gentleman  knew 
much  concerning  Art— Art  of  a special 
order,  however — and  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity might  have  been  gleaned  out  of  his 
many  “ cruxes but  Mr.  Ayrton  does 
not,  we  imagine,  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing whatever  upon  the  subject  on  which 
he  will  often  have  to  judicate.  It  is  noto- 
rious, indeed,  that  to  him  Art  is  not  only 
distasteful,  but  a nuisance ; and  that  public 
money  spent  in  its  propagation  is  to  do 
worse  with  it  than  throw  it  into  the  com- 
mon sewer.  Surely  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  Fine  Arts  will  have  their 
minister  in  Great  Britain. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition'  is 
not  to  be  an  International  Exhibition ; 
it  is  to  consist  exclusively  of  the  Art  and 
Art-manufactures  of  Russia.  We  shall 
probably,  at  an  early  period,  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  explain  more  fully  the  details. 

Madame  Jerichau,  the  accomplished 
Danish  artist,  whose  works  are  well  known 
and  highly  estimated  in  England  as  well 
as  in  her  own  country,  is,  it  is  said,  about 
to  visit  Constantinople,  commissioned  to 
paint  portraits  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sultan’s 
harem.  It  will  be  difficult  to  overrate  the 
interest  of  such  a series ; no  doubt  her 
sitters  will  be  beauties  to  rival  those  of 
Lely,  who  has  made  the  court  of  the 
second  Charles  “famous”  for  all  time. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  was  open  during  the 
past  month  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit  Street. 
It  is  entitled  to  greater  space  than  we  can 
this  month  give  it ; for  the  collection  pre- 
sented some  new  features,  and  was  alto- 
gether of  great  excellence — of  excellence 
certainly  surpassing  that  of  former  years. 
Among  the  foremost  of  the  exhibitors  are 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  (of  Tun- 
bridge Wells),  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
M.  Rejlander,  and  Captain  Lyon,  whose 
copies  of  Temples  in  India  are  marvellous 
achievements  of  the  Art.  The  effects  of 
clouds  by  moonlight  or  at  night  produced 
by  Colonel  Wortley,  are  simply  astonishing. 
While  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  have 
accomplished  triumphs  that  cannot  but 
puzzle  the  most  experienced  photographist: 


it  is  utterly  impossible  to  guess  how  they 
have  been  done.  As  heretofore,  the  por- 
traits, real  and  fanciful,  of  M.  Rejlander, 
are  singularly  forcible  and  effective.  The 
collection  remained  open  but  a few  days  : 
no  doubt  it  was  examined  by  all  persons 
absolutely  interested  in  the  art,  but  to  the 
general  public  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known ; yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  at  any 
season  an  exhibition  so  fruitful  of  enioy- 
ment. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  in 
the  press,  for  early  publication,  an  English 
edition  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix’s  “ Les  Arts 
au  Moyen  Age  et  a l’Epoque  de  la  Renais- 
sance a history  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
of  those  times,  profusely  illustrated. 

Workmen’s  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1870. — Very  considerable  progress, 
says  the  Builder , “ has  been  made,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  foreign  countries, 
Side  by  side  with  the  contributions  of  our 
own  country  will  be  the  productions  of  the 
French  artisan,  of  the  thoughtful  German, 
of  the  artistic  Italian,  of  the  persevering 
Dane,  and  of  our  American  cousins.  To 
meet  the  very  energetic  efforts  made  in 
foreign  countries,  seventy  local  committees 
have  been  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  artisans  of  this  country 
will  make  a most  determined  effort,  so 
that  the  Workmen’s  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1870,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  at 
Islington,  will  not  only  be  a display  of  the 
best  foreign  workmanship,  but  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  talent,  industry,  and  manipu- 
lative skill  of  the  British  workman.” 
Fresco  - Painting.— The  large  fresco- 
picture  of  the  History  of  Law,  painted  not 
longer  back  than  ten  years,  in  the  Hall  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  is,  we  hear,  already  exhibit- 
ing serious  symptoms  of  decay,  so  far  as 
regards  the  colouring  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal faces ; these  are  almost  faded  out  of 
sight.  So  many  and  great  have  been  the 
failures  to  naturalise  this  department  of 
painting  in  England,  and  especially  in 
London,  that  it  seems  to  be  a waste  of  an 
artist’s  genius  and  time  to  employ  them 
on  it ; and  the  sooner  it  is  given  up  alto- 
gether the  more  satisfactory  will  it  be  both 
to  painters  and  the  public. 

Haydon’s  great  picture  of  * Quintus 
Curtius,’  after  being  located  for  a long 
time  at  Canterbury  Hall,  now  ornaments 
the  principal  saloon  at  Gatti’s  Restaurant , 
near  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station. 
Among  other  paintings  in  the  same  room  is  a 
large  one  by  Niemann,  a view  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  taken  from  Waterloo 
Bridge : it  is  a creditable  production.  By 
the  way,  we  learn  that  Haydon’s  picture, 

‘ The  Banishment  of  Aristides,’  certainly 
one  of  his  most  important  works,  is  now 
at  Ballarat,  Victoria,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Twentyman,  who  is  forming  a private 
gallery  of  paintings. 

The  Slade  Collection  of  Glass. — 
Inquiries  are  made  of  us  as  to  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  of 
this  collection ; the  sheets  of  which,  we 
believe,  have  long  since  been  printed.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Slade  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
its  early  publication ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  any  unnecessary  delay  should 
occur  in  the  issue  of  the  work. 

Venetian  Silvering. — Some  two  years 
ago  we  directed  attention  to  a discovery  of 
the  ancient  Venetian  mode  of  silvering, 
claimed  by  Mr.  Furse,  of  Hanway  Street, 
praising  highly  its  great  merit  and  beauty. 
Whether  old  or  new  does  not  matter ; 
objects  thus  “silvered”  have  remarkable 
brilliancy,  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  are  not  prejudicially  affected 


by  gas,  steam,  or  dust.  Our  only  hesita- 
tion in  according  it  full  confidence  was 
whether  it  would  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Mr.  Furse  has  now  placed  this  point  be- 
yond question,  supplying  evidence  that  the 
articles  we  saw  so  long  ago  have  under- 
gone no  change  whatever ; we  are,  there- 
fore, in  duty  bound  to  state  that  our  only 
doubt  has  been  removed.  Mr.  Furse  has 
naturally  added  much  to  the  list  of  articles 
lie  subjects  to  this  process,  introducing  it 
into  nearly  all  the  objects  of  interior  deco- 
ration, and  borrowing  many  of  the  old 
Venetian  models. 

Mr.  Rejlander  has  issued  a photograph 
of  Gustave  Dore : we  may  endorse  the 
written  opinion  of  the  accomplished  artist ; 
“it  is  the  best  that  has  been  up  to 
this  time  produced;”  and  it  is  not  likely 
there  will  ever  be  a better.  We  might, 
however,  have  expected  so  much : the  subject 
is  a good  one;  the  features  are  strongly 
outlie  ed;  it  is  not  a picturesque,  but  it 
is  a strong,  head — a large  brain  is  there,  an 
eye  that  indicates  a powerful  mind  : the 
intellectual  organs — those,  at  least,  that 
indicate  observation,  are  unusually  large ; 
the  small  moustache  does  not  destroy  the 
mouth,  which  exhibits  great  firmness. 
Mr.  Rejlander  holds,  and  deservedly,  a 
very  foremost  rank  in  his  profession  : he  is 
a thorough  artist  as  well  as  a skilful 
manipulator.  Very  conversant  with  the  art, 
with  its  difficulties  and  its  capabilities, 
he  makes  the  best  use  of  the  one  and  over- 
comes many  of  the  other.  His  photo- 
graphs are  generally  pictures  of  a high  class. 

Volunteer  International  Trophy. — 
We  have  been  asked  to  correct  a mis- 
statement in  our  notice,  in  the  month  of 
October,  of  this  fine  example  of  manufac- 
turing Art.  The  “Trophy”  is  not  of 
electro-plate,  as  was  then  stated,  but  is  of 
solid  silver ; and  it  was  spoken  of  as  such 
when  we  described  it  at  considerable  length 
on  its  first  appearance,  about  five  years 
ago.  Though  the  fame  of  Messrs.  Elkington 
and  Co.  as  electro-metallurgists  is  well 
known,  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known 
that  they  are  also  producers  of  the  highest- 
class  works  in  the  precious  metals.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  the  great  artistic  produc- 
tions which  have  placed  this  firm  on  a 
level  with  the  most  famous  throughout 
Europe,  are  of  silver  or  gold,  or  a union 
of  both.  Their  large  bronze-castings  are 
also  worthy  of  special  notice  : among  the 
latest  of  these  productions  are  the  four 
colossal  statues  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
Bridge,  referred  to  in  another  page  of  this 
month’s  number  of  our  Journal. 

Salyiati  has  received  from  Venice  a 
very  large  collection  of  those  beautiful 
productions  in  glass  for  which  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  has  been  so  long,  and  still 
is,  famous : these  are  in  great  variety, 
ascending  from  pretty  little  gems  of  small 
price  up  to  rare  and  costly  examples,  such 
as  are  considered  unique  even  in  Venice, 
and  are  triumphs  of  their  best  artists. 
Those  who  are  in  search  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  gifts,  that  are  graceful  novel- 
ties and  yet  specimens  of  taste  in  Art,  will 
thank  us  for  this  information. 

Messrs.  Copeland  have  issued  several 
“new  things”  in  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware for  Christmas,  most  of  them  being 
designed  as  gifts  for  the  young.  The 
robin,  the  mistletoe,  the  holly,  and  ivy,  are 
necessarily  prominent  in  the  decorations. 
They  are  often  good  and  graceful,  and 
always  pretty  and  pleasing. 

Messrs.  Ward,  of  Belfast,  are  sending 
out  some  of  their  specimen  cards  for  Christ- 
mas. They  are  very  beautiful— examples 
of  a high  order  in  Art ; for  even  their 
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“ grotesques”  are  refined  examples  of 
taste  : they  are  very  varied,  and  the  giver 
has  a large  choice  from  which  to  select. 
Messrs.  Ward  have  (as  we  have  heretofore 
said)  created  a new  trade  in  Ireland ; one 
that  prospers  as  it  ought  to  prosper ; for 
in  works  of  this  class,  beyond  doubt,  their 
productions  are  the  very  best. 

Me.  Thrupf,  an  eminent  photographist 
and  publisher  of  Birmingham,  has  issued 
a large  Photograph — a group  of  the  more 
eminent  men  who  attended  the  Social 
Science  gathering  at  Birmingham  in  1868. 
It  is  a very  remarkable  work,  admirably 
arranged  and  grouped ; indeed,  so  skilfully 
is  this  done,  that  we  have  a picture  as  well 
as  a series  of  likenesses  of  men  of  mark  of 
the  century. 

The  Pocket  Books  of  Messrs.  Do  la  Hue 
are,  as  they  have  always  been,  the  best 
and  most  valuable  gift-books  of  the  season ; 
they  are  the  “ needs  ” of  all  classes,  and  are 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  Bichlv 
or  plainly  bound,  to  suit  “the  pocket” 
in  more  ways  than  one,  in  these  books 
there  is  no  marked  attempt  at  adorn- 
ment; but  they  are  in  all  respects  trust- 
worthy upon  the  several  matters  of  which 
they  treat,  and  are  graceful  instructors 
upon  a hundred  topics  of  thought  for  every 
day  of  the  year— 1870  ; we  write  it  for  the 
first  time. 

M.  Dubroni’s  Photographic  Appa- 
ratus.— M.  Dubroni,  a French  engineer 
and  amateur  of  photography,  has  recently 
patented  in  this  country  an  ingenious  in- 
vention, by  the  use  of  which  the  photo- 
grapher may  in  future  move  from  place 
to  place  without  having  to  carry  his 
house  upon  his  back.  M.  Dubroni  simply 
gets  rid  of  the  dark-room,  and  intro- 
duces the  bath  and  all  the  solutions  into 
the  apparatus  itself,  by  means  of  pipettes, 
and  through  an  aperture  so  formed  as  to 
exclude  the  light.  He,  in  fact,  performs 
every  operation  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  photographs  within  a camera  of  the 
ordinary  size.  This  renders  the  apparatus 
perfectly  portable  ; for  it  enables  the  peri- 
patetic photographer,  with  perfect  ease, 
to  pack  all  his  materials  in  a carpet-bag, 
leaving  a corner  besides  for  a clean  shirt, 
soap,  tooth-brush,  and  comb,  which  a high 
military  authority  has  declared  to  consti- 
tute a sufficient  outfit  for  a man  on  the 
march.  The  chief  novelty  is  in  the  use 
made  of  the  pipettes,  of  which  there  are 
two;  one  red,  and  the  other  blue.  With 
the  latter,  the  silver  is  ejected  into  the 
camera,  which  is  then  turned  gently  from 
side  to  side  in  order  to  spread  the  solution 
over  the  collodionised  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  same  pipette  is  used  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  liquid.  The  developing  solution  is 
afterwards  injected,  and  the  plate  washed 
by  means  of  the  red  pipette.  A peep-hole 
covered  with  deep  orange  glass  enables 
the  operator  to  ascertain  whether  the  de- 
velopment is  complete  or  not.  In  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet,  sold  at  60,  Begent  Street 
(where  the  apparatus  may  be  seen),  M. 
Dubroni  explains  his  invention  at  length, 
and  shows  that  from  its  simplicity  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateurs. 
The  apparatus  is  made  in  five  sizes,  and  is 
sold  at  various  prices. 

Mr.  Bimmel  has  issued  his  usual  alma- 
nac for  the  new  year.  It  forms  a graceful 
and  elegant  “ gift,”  richly  printed  in 
colours,  and  a right  good  example  of  Art, 
the  production  of  Jules  ChEret,  of  Paris. 
The  subjects  chosen  for  illustration  are  the 
heroines  of  the  poets — Moore,  Scott,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  Shakspere. 
The  “ ladies”  are  prettily  drawn  and 
coloured. 


The  Theory  of  the  Arts  ; or,  Art  in  Relation 
to  Nature,  Civilisation,  and  Man.  By 
George  Harris,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “ Civi- 
lisation considered  as  a Science.”  2 vols. 
Published  by  Trubner  & Co. 

It  will  be  obvious  enough  that  a writer  who 
employs  his  pen  upon  an  abstruse  treatise  such 
as  the' title  of  this  book  declares,  and  which  in- 
cludes in  it  “an  investigation  analytical  and 
critical  into  the  origin,  rise,  province,  princi- 
ples, and  application  of  each  of  the  Arts,” — not 
omitting  music  as  one  of  them — undertakes  a 
task  requiring  much  studious  thought,  and  a 
profound  theoretical,  if  not  some  practical, 
knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  on  which  he 
writes ; while  he  must  bring  to  them  a mind 
free,  or  as  much  so  as  possible,  from  all  pre- 
judices and  peculiar  notions  about  the  abstract 
character  of  Art.  There  aro  few  men  whose 
mental  training,  so  to  speak,  powers  of  investi- 
gation, independence  of  judgment,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  com- 
prehended within  the  generic  term  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  qualify  them  for  such  discussion ; and 
when  -we  find  one,  we  are  hut  too  apprehensive 
that  the  good  his  labours  might  effect  is  limited 
to  a comparatively  small  circle ; for  learned 
disquisitions  upon  any  technical  subject  aro  not 
the  kind  of  reading  in  which  even  the  educated 
public  tako  much  interest — less,  perhaps,  as 
regards  Art  than  any  other. 

In  the  two  volumes  lying  before  us  are  more 
than  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages  of 
earnest,  thoughtful,  and  philosophical  writing ; 
essentially  didactic,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ap- 
preciated except  by  those  who  will  sit  down  to 
their  contents  as  to  a study  from  which  they 
hope  to  derive  solid  instruction.  Treatises  upon 
Art,  various  in  degrees  of  value,  are  multifa- 
rious : the  subject  is  not  new,  neither  is  it  worn 
out,  if  a writer  has  the  power  to  throw  any 
fresh  light  upon  it.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Harris  is, 
not  Iso  much  to  repeat  or  to  enforce  what  has 
been  advanced  by  preceding  pens,  as  to  en- 
deavour to  discriminate  between  what  he 
considers  to  he  correct,  and  what  he  believes  to 
be  erroneous,  in  the  theories  respecting  Art  ! 
already  enunciated.  His  object  apparently  is  j 
less  to  instruct  artists  than  to  guide  connoisseurs ; I 
and  he  inculcates  as  a fundamental  principle  ' 
what  should  be  the  leading  idea  of  every  faith- 
ful writer  upon  the  subject,  that  the  real  merit  j 


exhibits.  If  a picture  or  a piece  of  sculpture  ! 
shows  little  more  than  the  manual  dexterity  of 
the  workman,  it  is  comparatively  worthless  to  i 
an  intelligent  mind.  Unfortunately,  our  pic-  j 
ture-galleries  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the 
i sculptures  presented  to  our  notice,  show  far  too 
much  of  this  manipulatory  excellence,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  mental 
efforts  they  develop. 

The'author,  as  may  be  supposed,  travels  over 
a wide  extent  of  ground  in  pursuit  of  his  in- 
vestigations, as  he  traces  the  history  of  Art  in 
its  theory : its  practice  is  left  almost  untouched  ; 
that  is  to  say,  little  reference  is  made  to  the  works 
! of  schools  or  of  individual  artists.  We  have 
remarked  that  his  book  is  didactic ; many,  per- 
haps, would  be  disposed  to  call  it  dry,  for  Mr. 
Harris  never  seems  to  rise  into  the  region  of 
poetic  description  or  poetic  thought,  even  where 
it, might  be  looked  for,  and  the  subject  would 
justify  ,it.  His  writing  would  undoubtedly 
prove  more  generally  attractive  had  he  leavened 
it  somewhat  with  this  element. 

There  is  a hint  thrown  out  in  the  chapter 
headed  “ Prospects  for  British  Art,”  which  is 
worth  consideration  at  a time  when  so  much 
is  talked  about  popular  education.  “ For  the 
general  improvment  of  the  public  taste,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  galleries  of  works  of  Art 
of  superior  merit  should  be  established  in  the  ■ 
Nation,  which  might  be  opened  to  the  public, 
where  the  finest  productions  could  be  viewed — j 
works  which  are  fitted  to  form  a true  standard  I 
of  excellence  by  which  to  judge.  For  this  end  I 
it  also  appears  on  every  account  to  be  expedient 
that  copies  of  all  the  best  pictures  on  the  Con-  j 
tinent,  as  also  of  those  in  several  private  collec- 


tions in  this  country,  should  be  procured  and 
placed  in  one  collection  in  the  metropolis,  for 
which,  as  a national  object,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  from  the  possessors 
of  the  original  paintings.”  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  proposition  in  itself,  there  is,  wo 
expect,  but  little  chance  of  its  being  carried 
into  execution  : in  the  first  place,  the  owners  of 
important  pictures  would,  generally,  be  un- 
willing to  have  them  copied,  as  this  would 
undoubtedly  tend  to  lessen  the  market- value, 
at  least,  of  the  originals.  And  assuming  the 
scheme  to  be  practicable,  it  must,  unquestion- 
ably, wait  till  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political 
affairs  turns  up  another  First  Commissioner  of 
Works.  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  that  offico,  cares,  like  Gallio  of  old, 
for  none  of  these  things.  We  can  but  pity  him. 

Mr.  Harris  has  contributed  to  Art-literature 
a valuable  treatise,  that  ought  to  find  a place  in 
every  library  where  books  of  the  kind  are  not 
absolutely  ignored. 

Wonders  of  Italian  Art.  By  Louis  Vlar- 
dot.  Published  by  S.  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston. 

In  the  present  day  one  can  scarcely  expect  to 
see  new  light  thrown  from  the  printing-press 
upon  any  school  of  Art — least  of  all,  perhaps, 
on  that  of  Italy  ; which,  in  England,  certainly, 
has  had  much  attention  given  to  it  by  nume- 
rous ; writers.  M.  Yiardot’s  “ Les  Merveilles 
de  la  Peinture,”  of  which  this  is  a translation, 
i and  a good  one,  forms  no  exception  to  this 
i charge.  The  introductory  chapters  sketch  out 
; the  history  of  pictorial  Art  during  the  dark 
| ages,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  them,  till 
I the  appearance  of  Giotto.  Then  follows  a 
! concise  review  of  the  various  Italian  schools 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

I when  painting  became  almost  extinct  in  the 
I country.  Many  of  the  best  pictures  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  are  pointed  out  and 
described ; and  some  illustrations  are  given, 
either  photographed  from  engravings,  or  as 
woodcuts  : almost  the  whole  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  year’s  Art- Journal,  in  the 
series  of  papers  entitled  “ Picture-Galleries  of 
Italy.” 

This  translation  of  M.  Viardot’s  work  is 
elegantly  got  up,  and  may  be  classed  with  the 
“gift-books”  of  the  approaching  season;  pre- 
sentable, however,  only  to  those  who  feel  in- 
terest in  the  works  and  histories  of  the  old 
masters  of  painting. 

Midsummer  Eve  : a Fairy  Tale  of  Loving  and 
being  Loved.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Published  by  John  Camden  Hotten,  75, 
Piccadilly. 

This  most  beautifully  illustrated  story  was 
originally  published  in  the  Art-Journal  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1848.  It  contains  nearly  200 
engravings  on  wood,  of  very  great  excellence, 
from  drawings  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  time ; including  Stanfield, 

. Maclise,  Ward,  Goodall,  Creswick,  and  others  ; 
but  its  especial  value  is  derived  from  about 
forty  of  the  designs  of  Sir  Joseph  Noel  Paton, 
who  was  then  commencing  a career  in  which  he 
has  since  achieved  the  highest  distinction.  His 
rare  knowledge  and  rich  fancy  have  never  been 
more  happily  displayed  ; in  fact,  the  labour  to 
the  young  artist  was  “ a labour  of  love  ; ” and 
as  much  may  be  said  of  the  other  great  painters 
whose  contributions  supplied  the  adornments  to 
this  attractive  book. 

It  is  well  to  re-publish  it ; for  as  an  illus- 
trated volume  it  has  not  since  been  surpassed. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  best  story  Mrs.  Hall  has 
written  ; the  scene  is  principally  laid  where  she 
is  most  at  home,  at  the  far-famed  and  all 
beautiful  Lakes  of  Killamey.  We  are  justified 
in  recommending  it  as  a charming,  attractive, 
and  appropriate  Christmas  Gift  Book. 


Christmas  Books.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Although  the  stories  in  this  volume  are  tho- 
roughly known  to  every  reader  of  the  English 
language  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  they  are 
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always  heartily  and  cordially  welcome.  They  may 
be  read  again  and  again  with  pleasure  and  with 
profit;  a generation  is  growing  up  to  whom 
they  will  be  new  : we  may  envy  them  the  en- 
joyment of  a first  perusal.  It  seems  a long 
time  ago  since  our  hearts  were  stirred  hy  the 
“ Christmas  Carol,”  yet  we  have  read  it  now 
•with  as  much  delight  as  we  did  then.  Man- 
kind has  since  received  a score  of  benefactions 
from  the  same  liberal  hand,  hut  none  more 
truly  valuable ; none,  perhaps,  so  good,  as  a 
universal  teacher  of  all  the  virtues.  To  the 
old  as  well  as  to  the  young  here  is  a great — 
mercy ! We  cannot  use  a better  word,  nor  one 
more  appropriate. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  bring  together 
into  one  elegant  volume  the  five  stories,  “ The 
Christmas  Carol,”  “ The  Chimes,”  “The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,”  “The  Battle  of  Life,”  and 
“The  Haunted  Man,”  with  all  the  illustra- 
tions given  to  them  by  Leech,  Stanfield,  Maclise, 
Doyle,  and  Tenniel — artists  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  Dickens:  that  is  enough.  The  book 
is  sure  of  a large  sale,  and  every  purchaser  will 
have  a “ bargain.” 


Normandy  Picturesque.  By  Henry  Black- 
burn. Published  hy  Sampson  Low  & Co. 

A hook  of  pleasant  reading;  nothing  more. 
The  author  satisfies  himself,  and  must  content 
his  readers,  with  a very  superficial  view  of 
Normandy  — the  province  of  Franco  that 
most  deeply  interests  Englishmen.  He  has 
gathered  few  of  its  legends  ; of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  it  has  produced,  he  tells  us  nothing ; 
even  of  “the  Pucelle  ” he  has  little  to  say, 
although  there  are  bits  of  Eouen  that  will  be 
consecrate  for  ever  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  But  he  is  an  agreeable  companion  any- 
where and  everywhere  through  a district  full  of 
exciting  matter,  and  perpetually  rich  in  the 
picturesque.  He  secs  always  with  an  artist’s 
eye,  and  depicts  with  the  pen  of  an  artist. 
He  has  had  valuable  aids  with  the  pencil ; but 
Prout  has  gone  over  the  ground  so  thoroughly 
as  to  leave  only  the  duty  of  copying  to  those 
who  come  after  him. 

Flora  Symbolica;  or,  the  Language  and 

Sentiment  of  Flowers.  By  John  Ingram. 

Published  hy  F.  Warne  & Co. 

This  book  is  made  beautiful  by  very  elegant 
printing-paper  and  binding,  and  by  a large 
number  of  coloured  prints  of  flowers,  single  and 
in  groups  ; it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best  of 
the  season’s  produce,  carrying  us  back  to 
spring  and  summer  now  that  Nature  is  resting 
in  gloom.  The  author  has  manifested  amazing 
industry:  there  is  scarcely  a work  treating 
of  flowers  and  trees  of  which  he  has  not  read  ; 
culling  the  pleasantest  anecdotes  and  the 
sweetest  verse  from  a hundred  poets,  and  link- 
ing them  together  with  judgment,  taste,  and 
skill.  He  gives  us  also  the  “learning”  of  his 
theme  ; in  short,  a vast  amount  of  information 
combined  with  very  charming  “reading.” 
There  can  be  no  better  gift  book  for  the  young. 

The  Good  St.  Louis  and  his  Times.  By  Mrs- 
Bray.  Published  by  Griffith  and  Farran. 

A new  book  by  Mrs.  Bray  comes  with  a 
refreshing  memory  : so  many  years  have 

passed  since  we  first  made  her  acquaintance  in 
“the  broad  field”  she  has  cultivated  so  well 
and  so  long.  Her  books  are  not  forgotten : 
they  may  be  read,  and  are  read,  by  all  who  value 


healthy  and  useful  literature  ; who  desire  fiction 
that  shall  purify  and  not  corrupt;  and  who 
think  that  the  holiest — and  only — duty  of  an 
author  is  to  do  good  in  his  or  her  generation. 
Her  novels  are  so  many  teachers,  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant,  and  keep  their  high  place 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  age,  though 
nearly  half  a century  has  passed  since  the 
earliest  of  them  was  written.  Honoured  be 
her  name  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
epoch. 

Her  present  book  is  not  a fiction ; although 
the  mists  that  surround  the  period  and  cha- 
racters of  which  she  writes  permit  free  scope 
for  imagination,  and  render  it  justifiable  that 
history  should  receive  the  adornments  of  fancy. 
The  work  is  thoroughly  good ; the  life  of 
a true  hero : making  us  well  acquainted 
with  a period  deeply  interesting — that  of  the 
Crusades — of  which  readers  have  not  grown 
weary,  although  put  before  them,  from  time  to 
time,  in  a hundred  forms. 

Julian  ; or,  Scenes  in  Judea.  By  William 
Ware.  Published  hy  F.  Warne  & Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  convey  an  idea  of 
its  character.  The  time  is  that  of  Herod  the 
Tetrarch : the  author  is  well  read  in  Jewish 
history ; the  geography  and  the  topography 
of  Scripture  he  has  carefully  studied  ; and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  a period  deeply  inte- 
resting to  all  Christians  are  described  and  de- 
picted with  considerable  skill.  To  Bible  readers 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  and  also 
instructive ; while  to  the  general  public,  the 
young  especially,  it  will  be  a very  welcome 
guest  at  a season  of  the  year  when  such  studies 
are  peculiarly  attractive  and  exciting. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.  By  Victor  Hugo. 

Published  by  Sampson  Low  & Co. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  a famous  work  ; largely 
illustrated,  containing,  indeed,  no  fewer  than 
fifty-six  illustrations,  from  drawings  on  wood 
by  F.  Chiffart,  an  artist  well-known  in  Paris, 
but  new  to  us  in  England.  The  designs  are 
exceedingly  clever,  full  of  point,  sometimes  of 
humour  and  always  of  character,  picturing  the 
most  striking  incidents  of  a remarkable  book. 


The  Knight's  Ransom.  By  L.  Valentine. 

Published  by  F.  Warne  & Co. 

Mrs.  Valentine  always  writes  well,  with  ease 
and  grace,  and  occasionally  with  power ; this 
is  a new  edition,  “ thoroughly  revised,”  with 
several  “ original  illustrations.”  We  cannotsay 
who  is  the  artist,  but  the  engravings  are  by 
the  brothers  Dalziel.  The  story  is  a good  story : 
it  may  be  read  for  pleasure  and  also  for  instruc- 
tion, as  “a  tale  of  the  olden  time,”  based  on 
history,  that  will  make  the  reader  familiar  with 
many  interesting  incidents,  customs,  and  “ ob- 
servances” of  our  ancestors. 


Favourite  Fables,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
Twenty-four  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  Harrison  Weir'.  Published  by  Grif- 
fith and  Farran. 

The  merit  of  this  attractive  book  appertains  to 
Harrison  Weir,  whose  fancy  - portraits  of 
animals  and  birds  have  long  been  famous. 
He  here  exhibits  to  us  a large  and  varied 
menagerie  : cows,  dogs,  goats,  horses,  foxes, 
geese,  magpies,  eagles,  leopards,  lions,  wolves, 
&c. ; a stock-in-trade  that  has  supplied  him 


with  models  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  treat- 
ment of  them — he  has  gone  over  the  ground  a 
hundred  times;  yet  there  is  a charm  in  his 
drawings  of  such  themes  to  which  no  other 
English  artist  can  reach.  The  fables  are 
all  old  acquaintances — very  old.  There  has 
been  no  “editing:”  they  have  been  brought 
together  “ any  how.”  A few  notes  would 
have  been  useful ; at  least,  we  ought  to  know 
who  are  the  authors  of  the  fables  quoted  : not 
one  name  is  mentioned.  That  is  an  unpar- 
donable offence  against  propriety,  policy,  and 
justice. 

John  Deane  of  Nottingham.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  Published  by  Griffith  and 
Farran. 

Mr.  Kingston  is,  and  always  will  be,  a favourite 
with  boys  : he  may  be  in  equal  favour  with 
their  parents ; for  his  writings  are  free  from 
any  taint  of  impurity.  There  is  not  a page  in  any 
of  his  numerous  books  that  a scrupulous  guar- 
dian would  desire  to  erase.  Ho  teaches 
the  young  nothing  they  will  have  to  unlearn. 
That  is  saying  much  of  such  a writer,  for  he 
certainly  deals  with  the  marvellous ; his^pages 
are  stimulants,  full  of  excitement,  strange  ad- 
ventures, hair  - breadth  escapes,  doing  and 
daring  in  every  country  of  the  world — in 
countries  more  especially  where  wonders  are 
familiar  events. 

His  present  story  professes  to  be  “ true  ” — in 
the  ground-work,  that  is  to  say  ; for  he  would 
hardly  have  us  believe  that  his  hero,  John 
Deane,  saw  all,  did  all,  and  passed  through  all, 
his  biographer-historian  describes.  In  the 
main,  no  doubt,  these  adventures  are  faithfully 
set  forth  ; they  supply  a series  of  capital  inci- 
dents, at  home  and  abroad,  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, any  one  of  which  might  yield  materials 
for  a whole  volume.  The  boys  who  read  it  are 
to  be  envied  by  those  who  do  not. 

Theodora  : a Tale  for  Girls.  By  Emilia 
Marryat  Norris.  With  Illustrations  by 
George  Ray.  Published  by  Griffith  and 
Farran. 

‘‘  Theodore  ” will  support  the  reputation  which 
Mrs.  Norris’s  “Early  Start  in  Life”  made  at 
once ; and  it  is  doubly  welcome  this  season, 
when  so  called  “Juvenile  Books”  are  generally 
historical,  or  biographical,  or  mathematical ; 
books,  certainly  of  value,  but  more  suited  to  the 
school  than  to  the  play-room. 

There  is  now  a lamentable  lack  of  imaginative 
books,  which  is  always  to  be  regretted ; for  the 
imagination  needs  healthful  food  and  culture  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  quality ; and,  it 
becomes  morbid  or  rampant,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  its  possessor,  if  not  properly 
directed. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  sparkle  in  “ Theo- 
dora,” and  many  excellent  examples  and  sugges- 
tions. The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
interest  is  unflagging;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
favourite  with  our  juvenile  friends. 

The  May  Queen.  By  J.  J.  Hill.  In 
Chromo -lithography.  Published  by  Row- 
NEY  & Co. 

A peasant  girl  is  decorating  another  with  a crown 
of  wild  flowers  : the  Queen  is  full  of  health  as 
well  as  pride  and  joy  and  hope,  and  in  no  way 
recalls  the  sad  story  of  the  Laureate.  The  pic- 
ture is  very  pretty  and  very  pleasant : one  of  the 
best  works  of  an  always  welcome  and  popular 
painter  of  agreeable  and  attractive  subjects. 
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